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HE tumult and the shouting is all but 
over, and frenzied calculations about 
the composition of the Seventh Lok Sabha, 
” and consequently about the shape and tex- 
' ture of the next Government, are the order 
of the day. 
While the political pundits are busy with 
i their wild guessing game — though no 
"political leader seems to be sure of his or 
t her chances either individually or collec- 
tively as a party — the people await solu- 
: tions to the numerous problems that have 
h accumulated over the years, and particu- 
larly in recent times, and cry out for urgent 
‘handling. The disturbing question is: Will 
Ì the ee get a Government that can 
even begin to find the answers to the mul- 
“titude of questions? a 
_ The experience of the last few years has 
,not been such as to rouse great hopes. 
Democracy versus authoritarianism, and 
‘secularism versus communalism, are issues 
that the current elections may not finally . 
resolve. But the basic conflicts and contra- 
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dictions “:olved touch the J of the 
mas: +- many points, and snot be 
wis! «. „way. The insatiable * >t for power 
ana privilege that has bec. in evidence 
does make pessimism logical, perhaps in- 
evitable. 

Whichever party or combination of 
ties comes to power at the Centre 
suming that the new contours will x 
such as to promote a new round o 
crossing and shifting loyalties leadj’ 
painful repetition of recent hist/ 
has to be understood that posses. 
power by this group or that, this com, 
tion or that, will not pave the com 
months with roses, roses all the way. It wi 
rather be thorns, thorns all the way. Those’ NG 
hurt in the process will again be those who 
cast tbeir votes and those who did not, 
making up the population of India. 

In the course of the electioneering itself, 
and almost up to polling day, politicians 
and parties were engaged in twists and 
turns that left the electorate bewildered 
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and often dismayed. The manifestos of the 
many parties contain promises of all kinds, 
but the really decisive factor will be the 
attitude and behaviour of those who 
manage to gain control of the levers of 
power — their attitude to those in power 
in the States, to the administrative machi- 
nery, and finally, to the vast masses, pov- 
erty-stricken, discriminated against, bereft 
of hope in a system that offers little scope 


for the assertion of their rights as citizens. _ 
The problems facing the country have. 


only to be listed for the gravity of the 
socio-economic situation to be seen in all 
its fearsome dimensions. Apart from the 
legacy of years past, the year that has just 
ended has not only been one of the gloom- 
jest but hgs thrown up dramatically the 
tasks that Signy Government at the 
Centre that honestly wants to serve the 
interests of the people who deserve a far 


better deal than they have had the misfor- 


tune to receive all this time. s 

The state of the economy has been 
described by responsible persons as one of 
near-paralysis. Galloping inflation, ever- 
rising prices of essential commodities, the 
ecedented drought following monsoon 
e, poor industrial growth and pro- 
fadon, mounting unemployment and 
l Seased misery even for the better-off 
> ddle classes notto speak of the im- 
overished millions, are some aspects of 
e grim economic scene. Add to this the 
steadily deteriorating law and order situa- 
tion ~- an expression that covers a great 
deal from organised attacks on the weaker 
sections in the rural areas to insecurity 
promoted by rampaging gangs in both 
urban and rural areas. The cynical com- 
petition to get votes has led in many parts 
of the country to an intensification of 
caste and communal tensions — a develop- 
ment that raises misgivings about the capa- 
city of the new rulers, whoever they may 
be, to reverse the trend and ensure orderly 
democratic progress. 

Whatever the pre-election promises, the 
test of any new Government will be on 
these and other fronts involving the daily 
living of the people. The wholesale price 
index has been steadily moving up, but the 
official statistics (marking almost a 23-per- 
cent increase over the previous year) do 
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not reflect, indeed have never reflected, the 
real burden cast on consumers in terms of 
their daily, weekly and monthly purchase.” 
of bare necessaries of life. Everybody seek- 

ing votes has offered a pledge‘ to bring 
down these prices, but no one knows how, 
and through what machinery, the magic 
will be wrought. 

It is not only on the home front that there 
are overwhelming problems. The mounting 
unrest in the North-Eastern Region is anj 
internal problem, no doubt, but only the 
blind will fail to see international complic- 
ations that instability and confusion in tha‘ 
sensitive area can lead to. There never was 
imaginative handling capable of bringing 
all the ethnic groups there into the national 
Mainstream and of ensuring purposeful 
cooperation in the common interest of all 
segments of the population of the different 
units in the region. There is disquieting 
evidence of new tension on the Bangladesh ! 
border. The developments in Iran. and 
Afghanistan, with the super-powers involv- 
ed, have their significance for us, but even ” 
more alarming is the American move to 
pump war material into Pakistan on a 
massive scale. Reconciliation with China 
is stilla long way off. And the Western 
lobby is busier than ever trying to land 
this country in a worse mess than ever 
before. 

At a time like this, when a massive 
national effort to take the nation forward 
along the triple path of democracy, secu- 
larism and socialism is called -for, as also 
collective resistance to attempts to involve 
this country in conflicts that can satisfy the 
powers seeking “‘spheres of influence” and 
the armaments manufacturers with their 
multinational tentacles, our fate, in terms 
of the Constitution, is in the hands of self- 
seekers, charlatans and worse. This is a 
truth that the people would do well to 
bear in mind if the paralysis is not to grow 











‘and if the nation’s future is not to be 


mortgaged. We, the common people of 
this great land, cannot. leave our destiny 
to be decided by a Sanjay mafia or a 
Charan circus or a Babuji balloon. Or, for 
that matter, by the RSS gang which is suri 
to climb on to any bandwagon that come 
along. ` > 

The Left, which is more united than at 
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‘any time in the last two decades, provides 
hy ray of hope, but what is needed is much 
i more than that. The question then is how 

many of those who get elected to the Lok 

Sabha will display the vision, patriotism 


‘and dedication to understand the urgency ` 


of fighting the forces of reaction at home 


and abroad. How many will place the - 


national interest -well above their own 

narrow calculations for today and tomor- 

row, forgetting that,there is a day after 

fomorrow when the younger generation 

will take over and call the present one to 
account? - 

If there is any hope, it lies in the capa- 
city of the Left and democratic forces — 
to be precise, of those who swear by them 
— to wrest the initiative from the vested 


interests, rural and urban, and their 
stooges, often masquerading as politicians, 
academics, youth leaders, media men and 
the like. The parliamentary forum can be 
decisive in itself only so long as the masses 
are steeped in inertia. Rousing them and 
helping them to assert themselves — this is 
the immediate job of the Left and demo- 
cratic forces. 

Parliament is important, but it must be 
seen as only one of the many instruments 
of change that the vast masses have in 
their armoury. If this is understood, the 
road ahead is clearly visible. Will the New 
Year reveal the outline of the route? 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
January 1, 1980 








Musings on Afghanistan 
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ANALYST 


[Roun reaction to the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan has been along expected lines. The fact 
hat a large segment of Indian opinion — much 
-beyond the accredited anti-Soviet choir boys — has 
‘urged the withdrawal of the Soviet troops, is to be 
seen as the instant response of a nation which has 


i for long struggled against foreign rule and whose up- 


bringing since then does not permit it to be recon- 
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ciled to the presence on its soi] of any foreign 
forces, friendly or unfriendly. 

It was not Charan Singh alone who has felt the 
need for asking for the withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Afghanistan — in varying degrees, this has 
been raised by most of the others, including Indira 
Gandhi. It would therefore be wrong to conclude 
that all those who have disapproved of the Soviet 
forces in Afghanistan today have ipso facto turned 
anti-Soviet. Rather, there is confusion mixed with a 
sense of disappointment among many that Moscow 


_ has had to take recourse to such a step. 


But spontaneity does not lead one to a mature 
understanding of the stakes involved in a specific 
development, national or international. It is there- 
fore necessary for us to understand what was and 
has been going on inside Afghanistan and the why 
and how of Soviet involvement in it. 

When Noor Mohammad Taraki overthrew Presi- 
dent Daud in April 1978, even at that time there 
was a hue and cry in the West about Soviet involve- 
ment, though it has long been known that Moscow 
had established good relations with the Afghan 
rulers much earlier. Pakistani rulers, under goading 
from the West and also because of their failure to 
satisfy the urge for autonomy of the Pakhtoons 
and Baluchis, have long taken a hostile position 


. against Afghanistan, so much so that they had al- 


ways tried to choke off Afghanistan’s access to the 
seas; and it was only through the Soviet Union that 
Afghanistan could finda way to the world market. 
The Western powers have only tried to stifle Afgha- 
nistan economicaliy, and it is Moscow which has 
given nearly three-fourths of the foreign loans that 
Afghanistan could get. 

The Afghan armed forces are heavily equipped 
with Soviet weaponry: this is of course nothing new; 
from the days of Lenin onward every country stand- 
ing up to Western colonial pressures, including 
China under Sun Yat Sen, has depended on Soviet 

(Confinued on page 39) 
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- timate government, 


Lok Sabha ~ 
an | hs nt 
Elected 
Oligarchy 
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` PRAKASH CHANDRA SURI 


Waris the purpose of this General Election, it is. 
YY. for whom? This is a question which the, people 
have a tight to ask. Instead, they are left.confused. 
and, helpless, with a sense of disgust, overtaking 


em. ` : F 

The time-honoured formal answer, given to this 
question is that the election is, for arranging.a legi, 
— this time for, the Union, 
Centre. The claim, is made that. 


+ 


Government at the 


the election by, adult franchise ensures the functioning, 


of, democracy, and with, its completion, a democratic 
government, is established. The President reiterates 


the claim that ours is the world’s largest 


Elections as proof of the functioning of our, demo- 
cracy which, according to him, provides “a. shining 
example to’ the rest,of,the world”. Incidentally, the, 
President, himself set “a shining example”. of demo- 
cratic functioning indeed by, foisting upon the nation, 
a Prime Minister, who, commanded. the sanction 
neither of Parliament nor of the electorate. 
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. democracy:. 
he regards. the, fact that we have had six General, 


What sort of democracy have we had in the last 
three decades since we became indépendent and set 
up a Republic with a Constitution of its own? In 
1951, fourteen crores of the citizens of-our Republic . 
were below the Poverty Line. This has now gone up 
to twenty-nine crores; that is, fifteen crores more 
have beén impoverished than there were twenty-eight ` 
years ago. During the fifties and sixties, millions of 
tenant cultivators were evicted from land. In 1961, 
out of every 100 of our people, 16.87 were landless; 
in ten years, this went up to 26.33. The Maharashtra 
Government fixed Rs 3 as the wage for a full. day’s 
work for the agricultural labourer, and even this re- 
mained mostly unenforced. In most parts of the 
country, the agricultural labourer does not get even 
Rs 2 for. a full day’s work. Compare this with the 
daily allowance of Rs 51 plus fixed monthly salary . 
that the Lok Sabha members have voted for them- 
selves to attend parliamentary sessions. Perhaps it is 
not polite to drive this home to the elected represen- | 
tatives of our functioning democracy. $ 

The mythology of democratic election manifests 
itself in various forms. Before the present election, 
all political parties agreed with the Chief Election 
Commissioner that the ceiling on legitimate election 
expenses should be raised from Rs 35 thousand to 
Rs One lakh — though it is widely conceded that the 
poll expenses for a Lok Sabha seat for many of them 
would involve expenditure ranging from Rs three to 
five to eight lakhs. 

Let us take another “shining example” of our 
functioning democracy. By the end of the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan, ‘the nation had invested Rs 39,000 
crores by drawing upon foreign aid, deficit financing 
and borrowing from the people. Against this invest- 
ment, the haemorrhage of scarce resources pouring 
into the parallel black-money economy is estimated 
between Rs 14,000 crores and Rs 22,000 crores. 
Some years back, we doubled the national income. 
Where has this additional wealth, generated by 
public investment and initiative, gone? The increase 
in purchasing power is pocketed by only'two or three - 
per cent of the people athe top, who also have in 
their grip the concentration of economic power. A 

With all this, there is no end to the brainwashing 
of the entire nation about the mythology of our 
democracy — inculcated through various channels of 
communication starting with educational institutions, 
from schools right up to the universities — spread by 
all political parties barring the rather ineffective re- 
servation registered by the Communists, and by diffe- 
rent segments of the intelligentsia — the academi- 
cians, the journalists, the professionals, the jurists 
right up to the Supreme Court Judges, including the 
Chief Justice; may be unwitting deception in many 
cases. : 

- What are the minimum behaviourial tests of a 
really functioning democracy?. Can the; poor people 
elect théir ‘ows, tepresentatives, to the legislatures; and. 
Parliament? Or, can, they only elect Hakims, and. 
Dglais? . Dges the,Gonstitution prescribe any system: 
to enforce the citizen’s.right to be. elected? Krishna., 
Mahajan correctly, points out that the Constitution ` 
does not even prescribe the right.to vote that van be; 
enforced, That the, right, to. vote, virtually doesnot 
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' exist in many rural areas where the rich with their. 


goondas can keep away the poor from exercising this 
Tight, is no longer dismissed as a rate exception: 
analysts have even identified as many as five devices 
for rigging elections. Does the present system demand 
and ensure specific measurable commitments by 
political parties, and also provide devices for accoun- 
tability? Or, does the system generate irresponsibility 
in making false commitments to the people? Is the 
present system of elections within the paying capacity 
of the people? Does the system ensure participation 
by every family in growth opportunities? 

* Who holds the levers of power? Today more than 
85 per cent of the people do not have access to the 
levers of power at any level or in any sector — politi- 
cal, economic, administrative, judicial or technologi- 
cal. It is therefore perfectly legitimate to ask: for 
whose benefit are decisions taken and resources 
allotted? ; 

With such a scenario before us, is there any doubt 
that the present political system is that of elected 
oligarchies — now becoming competitive with the 
breakdown of one-party dominance? Political scien- 
tists often respond glibly to this by saying that every 
form of government is essentially an oligarchy, and 
thereby, with a tinge of cynicism, ends the search for 
real democracy. 

It is worth finding out the reactions of -our politi- 
cians, social scientists, legal and constitutional ex- 
perts to this state of our system. Do they even pose 
these questions, or do they start with the dogma that 
the Constitution is sacrosanct and is a design for 
establishing democracy? p 

Let us first take the status-quoist Palkhivala. He 
attributes the near-coliapse of the political system 
today to the appallingly scant “‘moral character” of 
politicians. He is sure that the Constitution has not 
failed us. He even offers the solution: try the presi- 
dential sysicm in place of the parliamentary system; 
secondly, borrow the German constitutional device 
of ‘constructive vote of censure, that is, a censure 
motion has to simultaneously provide the alternative; 
thirdly, provide for 44 members of Lok Sabha as 
representatives of knowledge and ability; fourthly, 
adopt the West German device of fifty per cent of 
election by proportional representation and the other 
fifty per cent by the current system. 

Tn the first instance, Palkhiwala does not even care 
to apply the criteria for real democracy, which must 
take into account the interests of the majority of 
the people. Palkhiwala however was most misleading 
in quoting from the West German model, for it was 
an entirely different conceptual framework. The 
German miracle-maker Erhard has elaborated it: 
“J planned for a broadly-based mass purchasing 
power -.. must not withdraw from the real comp- 
rehensive order of economic activity which alone can 
guarantee the social harmony of the nation. I demand 
not only great sacrifice from those responsible busi- 
nessmen, who have power over 
bution network of the economy, but also their under- 
standing’ and their sense of responsibility as well.” 
Erhard declared in favour of “socialisation of profit 
and progress” through competition. The conceptual 

Jrame Was meant to fulfil the commitment to free 
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production and distri- - 


democracy anda state dedicated to social justice” 
under the West German Basic Law. Recall also the 
arguments presented in the Shankarananda Bharati 
Case before the Supreme Court where Palkhiwala 
had claimed the parliamentary system as a basic 
feature of the Constitution. Now, he seems to have 
shifted over to the presidential system. Palkhivala 
has come out to defend the Constitution in the name 
of the right to freedom of expression on behalf of 
some textile mills. Isn’t it rather ironic that he should 
have waxed eloquent about freedom of expression 
after having been party to the manipulation for the 
eviction of persons of integrity and objectivity, such 
as former Chief Justice of India S.R. Das and the 
distinguished jurist Setalyad from the Board of 
Trustees of The Statesman, after they as Trustees had 
upheld the functioning of the then editor of the paper, 
Pran Chopra, against the complaint of its moneyed 
proprietors? 

Palkhiwala also does not answer the question as 
to why men Of integrity on joining politics have to 
become dishonest and seek or beg or go along with 
the money-bags for secifring means to operate the 
political processes under our Constitution, which he 
holds to be sacrosanct. There are many cases in which 
courts and Commissions have exposed cases of 
misuse of power, and yet the Constitution and the 
system it upholds enable those involved in such 
misuse of power to get back fo political and adminis- 
trative power. Does the Constitution have any means 
of directive to protect the people from exploitation 
by the elected oligarchy even when they are found to 
have misused power? The answer is obviously in the 
negative. ' 

Do our highly-publicised constitutional experts oT 
social scientists even care to take note of the openly 
expressed commitment to dual society — that of the 
rich and of the poor — inthe Directive principles 
of State Policy in our Constitution? Articles 39 (a) 
and (b) — considered by Suprme Court Judge Pale- 
kar as a basic feature of the Constitution — are 
ambiguous and permit and protect concentration of 
economic power and have thereby enabled the per- 
petuation of disparities on the strength of control 
over means of production. 

Article 43, which stands as a long-cherished hope 
of the poor labourers to get a living wage, is by its 
very nature a candid commitment to preserve poverty. 
Who can therefore say that we have not effectively 
kept up a “shining example” by faithfully implement- 
ing the objective of mintaining poverty? The inescap- 
able fact is that our Constitution isa design for 
providing equilibrium for the maintenance of a dual 
society to be governed by the elected oligarchies. It 
is therefore futile to bypass this fundamental reality 
and to pick up certain random factors and then go to 
the West in search of ad hoc solutions. 

Let us now examine the way some of our social 
Scientists and thinkers react to the situation. I1 would 
be useful, for instance, to examine the mental pro- 
cesses that are reflected ina person like Rajni 
Kothari, as a sample of the functioning of the acade- 
mic community. Rajni Kothari has been struggling 
for some years now with the behaviour of the politi- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Caution : 
Wise Men 
at Work 


LECTION excitement would 

have half subsided when these 
lines are read. The other half, 
about the results, remains. 

But the poll, the results, and 
the configurations thereafter, are 
alla passing dream. The reality 
has been underlined appro- 
priated during the noisy cam- 
paigning — by one of the wisest 
among us, an “eminent jurist”? 
(courtesy the media) whose legal 
acumen is matched by his politi- 
cal pragmatism which again is 
matched by aclear understanding 
of how best to serve the class and 
the interests with which he is 
associated. 

We refer of course to Nani 
Palkhivala, star of the panel 
formed to offer guidance, gratis, 
to the ignorant electorate. The 
galaxy that has accepted his 
leadership includes such grey 
eminences as Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit and General Cariappa, not 
to speak of J.C. Shah. Obviously 
N.A.P. is not one to be brushed 
aside lightly. Especially when it 
is known that the formidable 
J.R.D. Tata looms large behind 
him. 

The guidance group released a 
list of persons whom the dumb 
voters should push into: Parlia- 
ment. The list is awe-inspiring, 
with MRA-fame Raj Mohan 
Gandhi at one end and Delhi’s 
Kanwar Lal Gupta at the other. 
Whatever may happen to the 
Chosen Few, the Palkhiwala bri- 
gade has done its bit. 

But the bit is only the begin- 
ning. The beginning of a new 
kind of revolution. The revolu- 
tionary idea is simple. We are all 
sick of “professional politicians”. 
The time has come to put them 
in their place — the dustbin. 
“The people”, says Palkhiwala, 
should now wrest the initiative 
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and insist on men of knowledge, 
vision and character being chosén 
as candidates for both Parliamen- 
tary and State elections. 

The process of thinking on 
these lines has to begin with a 
question. Who are “the people” 
the learned lawyer has in mind? 
It is reasonable to assume that 
they cannot be that’ foolish lot 
who gave unto themselves the 
Constitution which has led to all 
kinds of problems for those filled 
with knowledge, vision and 
character. No doubt the Consti- 
tution and the numerous amend- 
ments helped lawyers alias 
eminent jurists, the ones that 
thoughtfully tied themselves to 
Big Business. But the stage has 
now come for a re-think. 

The chief defect of the Consti- 
tution is that it enables “‘profes- 
sional politicians” to get elected 
and then work out their own 
equations with the well-to-do. 
The ones with knowledge, vision 
and character have either to be 
middiemen or remain content 
with long-winded arguments 
before courts of law. Of course 
there are the diplomatic assign- 
ments to lovely places, but that 
depends on the whims of the 
professional politicians in power. 

Not long ago J.R.D. came out 
with a solution. What follows 
here is the spirit, not the letter. 
Let the dumb ones who haye the 
votes ‘lect a President, said 
JI.R.D., and’ we will supply the 
knowhow and trained executive- 
level*manpower to run the show. 
N.A.P. has not yet asked for the 
Presidential form of government, 
but is content to demand that the 
irrelevance of political parties 
and politicians be noted and that 
only persons who fit the descrip- 
‘tion he has provided be allowed 
to contest elections. 

f Surely that cannot be an end 
in itself. We have miles to go, 
but for the present one step is 
enough. That one step: “We 
must gð all out to grant the 
highest recognition to ability, 
knowledge and integrity.” An- 
cient India was great because 
learning was held in esteem and 


. the learned ruled the roost. The 


same, he could haye added, was 
true of ancient Greece and a few 
other places. 

7 The bureaucracy, says N.A.P., 


is gripped by inertia because of 
lack of leadership. Not surpris- 
ing, for all the leaders and poten- 
tial leaders are not in politics but 
in and around business houses, 
multinationals and other such 
agencies of revolutionary change. 
Here is where “the people’ come 
in. The Chosén People. The ones 
who will give us rulers with 
knowledge, vision, etc. 

The first job, then, is to pre- 
pare a list of “the people” who 
will field candidates with the 
aforementioned qualifications: 
“We the people” mentioned in 
the Constitution don’t have to 
bother our heads. The list will 
include everybody of importance 
from N.A.P.’s friend: J.R.D. to. 
Chandra Shekhar’s friend Ram- 
nath (Express) Goenka. They 
will be The People who will 
decide who are fit to contest ele- 
ctions. And once their selection 
committee draws up the list of 
candidates, all we have to do is 
to vote for them. 

It is difficult to think of a 
better way out of the mess we are 
in. It beats us, though, why there 
should be so much of beating 
about the bush. What we aim at 
is . Government of N.A.P’s 
people, by them, an 
Why go through the for them. 
exercise of voting in such a huge 
country with an ever-increasing 
electorate? 

' Its no doubt presumptuous to, - 
offer advice to the Palkhiwalas 
who are themselves advisers to 
the mightiest in the land. But we 
would suggest all the same that 
the new builders must be forth- 
tight and set-out to abolish the 
electorate and leave it to the 
knowledgeable at the top of the 
economy to constitute the houses 
of Parliament and the State legis- 
latures, and decide who should 
do what N.A.P. and others in the 
brains trust should , redefine 
knowledge, vision and character 
accordingly, 

Knowledge is born in the 
market, someone said long ago. 
Knowledge is power, said some- 
one else even earlier. Those who 
deal with the free market have 
knowledge and they have power, 
Their Satellites have the glory, 


Let us leave it all t 
and the touts. © the tycoon. 
` —Libra 
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eo 
Democracy | 
and i ta } k š 
the Pitfalls 


SASTI BRATA . 


F-it were not so alarming, it could provide meaty 

- material for a comedy. Never has such a multi- 

tude of rats displayed such passion for deserting a 

- sinking ships. And seldom has a bandwagon rolled 

with such juggernaut momentum. The question is: 
to what Armageddon is the country heading? 

My instant impression on arriving in Delhi was 
firmly corralled by the ease with which the Indian 
intelligentsia lapses into pessimistic gloom. Drawing 
room conversation buzzes not with uncertainty about 
Indira Gandhi’s return, but speculation about her 
. likely margin of victory, and the permutations of 

_ possible realignments after the results come in. In 

“the wretched tenements and shanty towns of old 
Delhi, however, the battle is far from conceded and 
the debate is heatedly equal. 

“What has this lot done for us?’ queries a stall 
owner (in Hindi) in Sabzi Mandi. “They haven’t 
bulldozed our homes,” replies a lanky lad,- fierce 
with conviction. “And)they haven’t bundled me off 
to an operating table to cut off my progenitive duct 
even before I am married and produced a child.”’ 

Even among people who opposed Emergency, 
however, there is a feeling of fighting for a lost 
‘cause. Janata’s performance seems universally to be 
reckoned to have been so bad that any defence is 
apologetic, and every attack on Indira Gandhi is 
tempered with the qualification that “‘she herself is 
all right, but it is the people who surround her who 


cause apprehension”. There is no awareness that this’ 


is a colossal non sequitur because “‘the people who 
surround” an individual must be as much a reflec- 
tion of that individual’s character as any other 
feature of his/her personality. : 

` It is a sad commentary on the whole tamasha that 
the positive achievements of her successors, such as 


the restoration of democratic rights, and unshackl- ` 
ing of the press, are felt to be far outweighed by the 
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naked spectacle of power feuds, in which anti- 
quarian gentlemen, bickering with each other, were 
and are still prepared to solicit her support for 


. factional victory. 


As for the manifestos of the various parties, with- 
out exception their composition has hita new peak 
in the art of cliche and doublespeak. For crankier 
manifestations of demented puritanism, such as 
banning the manufacture of refrigerators and cosm- 
etics, must be regarded surely as a weak imitation 
of Madison Avenue techniques to lure the gullible. 

- If principles and ideologies have been sacrificed 
with reckless abandon, the attempts at rationalisa- 
tion and self-justification have reached new nadirs 
of abominable’ bad faith. Key words have begun to 
be ceaselessly used to mean exactly the opposite of 
what the dictionary tells us they do. When Indira 
Gandhi speaks of “democracy” she may imply many 
things, but the only one that is firmly excluded is 
what the Greeks who invented the term, had in 
mind. When Chaudhury Charan Singh now talks of 
“upholding honour” he may be foraging in the dust- 
bins of duplicity and defiant deception, but he is 
not speaking of the kind of thing King Arthur’s 
Knights pledged themselves to at the Round Table. 

Politicians everywhere are allowed certain licences 
with language, but the Indian variety of the breed 
has demonstrated to the world that they can pip 
every other nationality to the post in the matter 

of saying one thing.and meaning quite another. 

In this atmosphere of viscous venality, perhaps it 
is just as well to attempt a search for the rocks of 
a few eternal verities. If we put it at its crudest: 
“Does the average Indian mind whether he does or 
does not have a vote or whether the press is free, so 
long as he has food in his belly, a roof over his 
head and clothes on his body?” We will be forced 
into two separate and supplementary queries before 
trying, to answer the main question. 

People may be willing to settle for, a quiet life 
without the “luxury” of democracy or even habeas 
corpus, provided the promised goods are delivered. 
If we assert that Madam does not believe in demo- 
cracy, we must simultaneously concede that none of 
the other contenders has shown too many scruples 
about flouting it either and that they are in the race 
for absolutely nothing else but personal power. The 
difference between them and Indira Gandhi is that 
neither of them actually promulgated an Act which 
overtly disacknowledged any respect for democratic 
norms, because they did not have the absolute 
power to do so, while she did have such power and 


- used it to abort the spirit of the Constitution. 


The other issue must be the mechanics by which 
such conditions of minimal subsistence can be creat- 


_ ed. If we assume that some form of dictatorial 


government is necessary to provide the basic neces- 
sities to every member of this nation, then we are 
forced to query the arbitrary exercise of power, 
down to the lowest level of the village constable, 
where personal vendettas were resolved and money 
made in the name of India and Goddess Indira. For 
even Indira Gandhi’s supporters have no answer for 
those who actually suffered torture and violence, 
except to assert that she did not know these things 
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. were happening. The stupendous implicit admission 
that the Prime Minister was totally divorced from 
what was going on is shrugged off with the pro- 
verbial Indian sigh. 

But it is precisely this kind of disjunction from 
‘reality that occurs in a dictatorial set-up and one of 
the most important arguments against its institution: 
` Stalin’s Russia was not the incidental outcome of 
individual aberration but the direct result of the 
` frame within which he operated. There is abso- 
lutely no way an individual can be invested with 
absolute power and then be expected to exercise it 
in a wholly beneficial, rather than a malign manner. 

The point to be made against Indira Gandhi, even 
within the terms of the ‘‘bread versus freedom” 
debate, is that she could so grossly miscalculate the 
mood of the nation as to call an election, when she 
apparently could have continued to rule as a goddess 
for ever more. The fact that she was not in touch, 
was not only a mere misfortune for her but an acute 
reflection of any such autocratic’ system, which 
attracts fawning courtiers, sycophants and liars by 
default, since men are understandably afraid of 
speaking unpleasant truths to someone who holds 
the power of life and death over them. It happened 
to Caligula and it befell Hitler and Stalin as well as 
a large number of smaller fry in between. 

The so-called ‘excesses’? of Emergency were not 
isolated avoidable incidents which may be con- 
veniently weeded out by diligent overseeing when 
itis imposed the next time round. They were in- 
trinsic to the system and will reappear every time 
such autocratic government is installed anywhere. 

The fact that Indira Gandhi now admits that 
“mistakes” were made, obscures the point that the 
system cannot be purged fromthe propensity to 
recommit such mistakes. When she goes on to ex- 
plain away her 1977 election defeat in terms of 
“people who carried on malicious propaganda” 

. against her and says that the nastier aspects of the 

sterilisation programme resulted from over-zealous 
underlings, anxious to please their master, she for- 
gets that every dictator in history has been sur- 
rounded by such zealotry. There is no way of having 
the one and opting out of the other. 

If we give her the benefit of the doubt, a highly 
risky and adventurous exercise at the best of times, 
then we must assume that she must be extremely 
naive not to see the philosophical and psychological 
connection between absolute power and absolute 
corruption, resulting in precisely that infliction of 
misery against which she has no defence. i 

Pursuing our adventure one step further, if we 
assume that she does realise that certain “excesses” 
were bound to result from her method of function- 
ing and that she has now resolved to mend her ways, 
then we must look for external empirical evidence 
to support our thesis. If we assume that she now 
wishes to work like a true democrat and if we fur- 
ther take her at her word when she says that 
“I do believe in democracy, whichis why I called 
the elections in 1977 and gracefully aceepted a 
negative verdict given by the people’’, then there 
must be some proof of this change of heart. 

-But alas, the visible signs point in the other direc- 
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tion. From little acorns do huge oaks grow. If she 
now promises to govern ‚India democratically (if ` 
returned to power), then! she could have taken a 
small step or two by running her party democra- 
tically for a start. But what see we here? First, she 
splits the Congress for reasons which are not a mil- 
lion miles away from wanting autocratic control of 
the party. Then she winches out her principal sup- 
porter in the South, Devaraj Urs, because’ he was 


` “getting too big for his boots’? — another name for 


that pernicious disease which incites a man to assert 
equal rights. Then she openly instals her son and 
the ‘‘caucus’’, defiantly announcing to the world 
that she means to continue as she started, regarding 
herself and-her immediate family as the sole reposi- 
tory of the destiny of India. : 

Synoptically these signs do not indicate that a 
Damascus road conversion has taken place nor that 
the lady has been born again. And Sanjay Gandhi’s 
ominous declaration that “the unfinished business 
of Emergency must be completed’’, has the authentic 
ring.of the executioner’s hatchet swishing’ through 
the air. 

We must then conclude that Indira Gandhi sees 
nothing fundamentally wrong with autocracy or 
dictatorship. If she does have the good of the people 
at heart, then she believes that she and she alone 
can usher in the millennium. And the-methods she 
proposes to use to bring this about will be the same 
as before, but perhaps in a slightly different guise. 

If this is so, we must allow that she also answers - 
our initial query in the negative. She must believe 
that the average Indian would far prefer to eat than 
to vote, that he would want to be housed rather than 
see a free press. My own somewhat perverse opinion 
is that she might well be right. Where Iı part com- 
pany with her (apart, from the trifling business of 
possessing neither the money nor the power nor the 
good looks that the lady disposes) is in the imple-.° 
mentation of the scheme. , 

The individual cannot be divorced from the power ‘ 
he wields. No system has ever worked in the history 
of the world where one person who single-handedly 
controls national destiny has exercised due self- 
restraint and not unleashed untold misery. It may 
be offensively elitist to reflect that such sophisticated 
reasoning will not be absorbed by the populace. 

The Indian ethos does yearn for the dunda and the 
despot. If Indira Gandhi does return to power, it 
will be because the masses:want’ “the strong govern- 
ment” that she keeps preaching. And that is where 
an aching contradiction confronts the man who 
believes in “democracy”. If the democratic process 
chooses a dictator, as it did with Hitler, then the 
true believer will of course be sorely tempted to 
renege on his faith. But since a belief is truly tested 
at the precise point where it refuses to yield the 
desired goods, the temptation must be resisted. 

Democracy is not a luxury. Short cuts to Utopia 
have never worked. It is nothing but arrogant ignor- 
ance which implicitly arrogates the future of a 
people with a promissory note for endless vistas of 
future prosperity. It does not work, and the people 
of India wili discover the truth of this axiom at a 
heavy price. O x 
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HE doleful year 1979 has passed into inexorable 
time withoùt a sigh or whimper of regret. For 
me it was a year full of misfortune, during a good 
part ‘of which I suffered from one ailment or an- 
other. For the nation it was surcharged with misery, 
political or economic. During most of it the nation 
was sick with the most sordid politics, depressing 
economics, and meaningless violence and conflict. 
Our polity, the very foundations of our social struc- 
ture suffered the most serious erosion. ' 
Everybody blamed everybody else for all that went 
wrong during the last thirty weeks, thirty months or 
thirty years. So many lies were uttered, so many 
silly things were said that even the newspaper scribes, 
hungry to fill their daily columns, could: not cope 
with all of them. It was a festival of folly. Thère- 
fore, Charan Singh’s criticism of Mahatma Gandhi 
(December 19) made to reporters aboard a plane, 
accompanying him to cover his election campaign, 
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was shrugged off as just another of the numerous 
stupidities of which the entire tribe of politicians 
have been guilty. 

Yet, it deserved special notice as the idiocy of the 
year. Consider the circumstances. Here was a man 
who was out to win popularity. Whatever be said 
or did should reasonably have been designed to 
please the people -and draw their votes to his party. 
But he went out of the way to criticise a venerated 
father figure, without any relevance, provocation or 
political compulsion. 

I am not questioning Charan Singh’s right to hold 
this or any other opinion he damn well pleases. 
What I am trying to point out is that the views he 
volunteered are matters of historical judgement, not 
germane to current politics, in no way establishing 
the worth or virtues of the Lok Dal’s record, poli- 
cies and programmes. Gandhi’s first “blunder” he 
pointed out, his support to the Khilafat movement, 
is sixty years old. The second one, of supporting 
Nehru to be the first Prime Minister, is thirty-four 
years old. The Lok Dal was hardly four months old 
at the time. these remarks were offered. 

_The reasons for Gandhi’s unconditional support 
to the Khilafat agitation are fairly well known. At 
the end of the First World War, the Allies, with the 
British in the leading role in this matter, abolished 
the Caliphate, divided the territories under the 
Kaliph’s hegemony — the present Syria, Iraq, Leba- 
non, Jordan, etc — and put-the parts under their 
own protection, calling the new arrangement 
“trusteeship.” World Islamic opinion was aflame 
with anger. —— 

In supporting Indian Muslims in their protest, 
Gandhi hoped and expected to draw them into the 
mainstream of national opposition to British rule. 
But the ground was cut from under his feet by the 


Kemalist revolution in Turkey. Kemal Ataturk did 


not care two hoots of atin trumpet forthe Cali- 
phate orits abolition. The protest outside Turkey 
became a historical absurdity. Gandhi can no more 
be criticised for the failure to foresee this develop- 
ment than Nehru to foresee the evolution of his 
daughter’s conduct as a Prime Minister, long after 
his passing. ‘ . 

There is a view held by Hindu chauvinists that 
Gandhi’s support to the Khilafat agitation was the 
beginning of what they stigmatise as ‘‘appeasement”’ 
of the Muslims, which, in their view, led to the 
partition of 1947. This view overlooks the existence 
of an ever active third party — the most powerful 
and resourceful — the British Government. When 
they: noticed the success of Gandhi’s policy in the 
degree of Muslim support to the non-cooperation 
movement, they took steps to insidiously undermine 
the possibilities of the emergence of total communal 
unity. 

It can be argued that historically even the flower- 
ing of Hindu Rashtra Vada was a consequence of 
these efforts. On the other hand, many Muslims, 
including distinguished personalities like Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr M.A. 
Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Dr Zakir 
Hussain, remained true to nationalism as represented 
by the Indian National Congress. 
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The reasons for Gandhi’s second ‘‘blunder’’ cited 
by Charan Singh are not far to seek either. It was 
not that he loved Nehru more and Vallabhbhai less. 
In his 1943 correspondence with Lord Wavell, then 
Viceroy, he expressed concern over the poor health 
of Sardar Patel, the oldest. member of the Working 
Committee, then detained at the Ahmadnagar Fort 
Jail. Four years and a half later, when Nehru was 
named Prime Minister, Vallabhbhai was that much 
older and no betterin health. He suffered from 


transverse colon. Every visit to the toilet was a long _ 


agony. It was only his iron will that kept him 
going. He lived only a little over four years after 
that. 

Nehru was younger, in the pink of health, full of 
energy, and survived Vallabhbhai for nearly 13 years. 
The Sardar was not a small-minded man like 
Charan Singh, who triumphantly announced his 
ambition of being a Prime Minister fulfilled, even 

_though he was only being a “‘care-taker” (taking care 
of nothing) for a very short period. He did not rebel, 
he did not defect, he did not publicly criticise or air 
his differences with Nehru. ` 

It is recorded history that Nehru encountered his 
first and most serious challenge from within the 
Party at the time of the 1950 Nasik session of the 
Congress presided over by Purushottamdas Tandon. 
Nehru overcame it by what he called a “‘shock treat- 
ment,” — refusing to join the Working Committee. 
Tandon quit and Nehru took over the Party presi- 
dentship as well. 

It was about this time that there occurred a little- 
known incident of which I have seen no documen- 
tary record, but which was told me by one of the 
delegates who was being rallied to play a minor role. 
According to his account there was a plot to over- 
throw Nehru. But the man thought of to replace 
him was not the Sardar, but a much lesser figure, 
K.M. Munshi, who was to work under Vallabhbhai’s 
direction. This was because of the Sardar’s age and 
state of health. When the Sardar came to know of 
the details, he realised that he had not many months 
to live and Munshi would be wholly inadequate to 
handle the situation, and he called off the plot. 
After all he was guided more by national interest 

- than power lust. Charan Singh’s involvement of his 
name in his anti-Nehru campaign is a grave injustice 
to his memory. : 

When I was discussing Charan Singh’s outburst 
with a young; able, Marxist-oriented friend, he sug- 
gested, perhaps half in jest, that this only showed 
that Charan Singh was not a hypocrite like the rest 
of the crowd who publicly adopted a worshipful 
attitude to Gandhi and held him beyond criticism. 
But their personal lives and public actions had no 
touch of Gandhian principles about them. The first 
part of this view is, of course, all nonsense. There is 
no means of assessing each one’s degree of hypo- 
crisy, but they are all undoubtedly tarred by the 
same brush. . 

In fact we seem to be a nation of hypocrites given 
to uncritical outbursts of adoration of all and 
sundry. Gandhi, Nehru, Jayaprakash Narayan, 
Morarji Desai, Ram Manohar Lohia, Charan Singh, 
and even Raj Narain, have their worshippers who 
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see no blemish of any kind in their chosen hero of 
the moment. There is no attempt at all at critical 
evaluation of their personalities, performance and 
opinions. We extend the same kind of admiration 
towards foreigners or towards Indians in other fields 
of life and endeavour. 

When Chou En-lai visited India, hordes of people 
cried themselves hoarse, ‘‘Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai.’ 
Three years later we were at war with China, and 
started pouring out hatred and contempt on the 
“Chinese Dragon.” The same kind of welcome was 
extended to the Khrushchev-Bulganin duo. 

At the other extreme end of the political spect- 
rum, we gave to President Eisenhower a welcome 
which left him astonished. When queen Elizabeth 
paid us an entirely unnecessary visit, all barriers to 
restraint were broken. The British, despite their 
long tradition of democracy, are pretty mad about 
their powerless royal family. But their attitude is 
like being drunk on buttermilk compared to the 
mass hysterical lunacy — fortunately temporary — 


. witnessed here about Elizabeth and her husband. 


That was like being drunk on Bombay’s most potent 
illicit liquor. 
Our admirations are promiscuous and uncritical. 


- Exhibition of unbridled adoration does not stop 


with people in public life. Well-known cricketers 
are mobbed by teenagers armed with autograph 
books. Whenever a film star makes a public appear- 
ance there is a stampede and wild disorder. If a pop 
singer is known to be staying at a five-star hotel, 
hundreds of youngsters hang around the place to 
get a glimpse of their heart throb, if he or she steps 
out of the hotel to get into a car. Weird characters 
and upstarts calling themselves gurus and ‘godmen, 
like Satya Sai Baba, Bhagwan Rajneesh, Sant Tulsi 
Das alias Baba Jai Gurudev attract wide public 
attention, and -are even able to influence public 
affairs. 

The only discernible psychological principle, if any, 
in these scattered manifestations is that we are all 
worshippers at the shrine of -what William James 
called “the Bitch Goddess — Success.” Each one 
adored is a success at something at the moment. We 
are all status worshippers. Success, power, and 
above all wealth, are among the most important 
constituents of status. The attitude is not wholly a 
result of lack of self-awareness. The so-called upper 


classes, the sophisticates, the self-proclaimed 
intellectuals are to be held more guilty in this 
respect. 


That is because they all subscribe to the cult of 
“get-on-ism.”’ The slogan of the cult is: “Get on, 
get honour, get honest.” Most of them do manage 
to get on. Few ever get to achieve honour. Before 
they get the opportunity to get honest, they are all 
dead. That is how we fail to make honest and criti- 
cal public judgments about those in the limelight, 
the living as well as the dead. As a corollary, there is 
little of tolerance, or even of historical evaluations. 
Freedom of expression is only a legal right, severely 
circumscribed by-social and economic pressures. 


How ridiculous, for instance, to compare Gandhi - 


and Jayaprakash Narayan and Morarji Desai. , A 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Business’s 
‘New Class’ 
Struggle 


DAVID VOGEL 


SiNcz the early 1970s, businessmen in the United 
States have become persuaded that ideas have 
political consequences. A number of neo-conservative 
intellectuals have helped convince many corporate 
executives that the future of American capitalism is 
dependent on the attitudes and beliefs ofa “new 
class” of upper-middle-class professionals, As a result, 
corporate executives are now engaged in an unprece- 
dented effort to influence the social values of the 
nation’s highly educated citizenry. 

Businessmen have been haunted by the lack of 
public confidence in their leadership ever since public 
opinion polls began to report a decline in public 
approval of “Big Business” during the mid-1960s. 
Believing that elected officials care only about 
pandering to the public’s whim, they found the sub- 
stantial legislative gains of the consumer and environ- 
mental movements during the late 1960s and early 
1970s very puzzling. The performance of the eco- 
nomy during the second half of the 1960s was, if any- 
thing, superior to that of most of the post-war period. 
So why had the public suddenly become so receptive 
to public policies critical of business? 

Inspired in part by the rhetoric of Richard Nixon 
and Spiro Agnew, most corporate executives initially 
blamed this lack of public support on the liberal biases 
of two institutions: the media and the universities. At 


a series of private conferences of corporate chief 


executive officers that I attended in 1974 and 1975, 
all but a handful of the participants were firmly con- 
vinced that public disapproval of their performance 
was based on nothing more than misunderstanding. 
They expressed confidence that if those responsible 
for shaping the public’s perception of business were 
accurately informed about the benefits ofa market 
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economy, the demand for increased regulation would 
end. It would be difficult to exaggerate the business 
community’s hostility to journalists and college pro- 
fessors. One executive described the press as ‘‘destruc- 
tive and misinformed”, while another bemoaned the 
“anti-establishment bias of a large portion of our 
education faculties.” 

It is in the context of the frustration of businessmen 
over their inability to communicate their virtues to 
the American people that the conservative intelli- 
gentsia offered their contribution. While most execu- 
tives had attributed the steady growth of government 
regulation primarily to public ignorance, writers such 
as Tom Bethal, Herman Kahn, Michael Novak and, 
most notably, Irving Kristol proposed a more sophis- 


_ ticated — and sinister — explanation. They argued 


that reporters and academics were neither misinform- 
ed nor misguided. On the contrary, they were engag- 
ed in a highly self-conscious effort to undermine the 
freedoms of the private sector. Nor were the pro- 
blems of business confined to only two institutions. 
Rather, the individuals who controlled the media and 
higher education were part of a broader network of 
professionals who also dominated most foundations, 
research institutes and, most important, the regulatory 
bureaucracy. 

What did all these highly educated people have in 
common? They were the vanguard of a “new class” 
committed to replace marketplace freedoms with 
government controls in order to increase their own 
power in the society. This new class was roughly 
similar to the new working class or technostructure 
that writers such as Michael Harrington and Kenneth 
Galbraith had earlier identified as the potential locus 
of opposition to corporate priorities. But while those 
on the Left argued that the interests of this “class” 
were progressive, the right accused them of elitism: 
by supporting additional public controls over busi- 
ness, the “new class” threatened the continued ability 
of the American corporation to satisfy the economic 
desires of the “masses of ordinary Americans.” 

Notwithstanding the modest merits of this analysis, 
it became quite popular among businessmen. Kristol 
and Kahn made frequent appearances at business 
conferences and management seminars, while Novak’s 
pamphlet, The American Vision, received wide circula- 
tion within the business community. Within a few 
years, the perfidies of “‘the new class” (or the “‘neo- 
fascists,” as Kahn labelled them) were as familiar to 
many executives as their corporate balance sheets. 
Not since Herbert Spencer propounded the principles 
of Social Darwinism at Delmonico’s in the late 1800s 
had American corporate executives proved so recep- 
tive to a new social theory. 

The popularity of the new-class doctrine among 
businessmen is easily explained. It reassured business 
executives that their interests and those of the public 
were indeed identical: whatever tensions had develop- 
ed between business and the American people were 
the artificial creation of an elitist minority. The new 
class thus represented a perfect substitute for the 
“Communist conspiracy,” which had served business 
so well during the two decades following World War 
I, but which had since fallen out of fashion duc to 
renewed interest in East-West trade. Indeed, there 
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are striking similarities between the institutions now 
said to be dominated by the new class and those 
which were formerly alleged to be the centre of Com- 
munist Party influence. Now business once again 
had a subversive “villain” against whom it could 
attempt to unify the American people—although this 
time its origins and interests ,were exclusively 
domestic, 

The theory of the new class also provided business- 
men with a convincing explanation for what many 
had long suspected but had never quite managed to 
articulate, namely that those who criticized them were 
not well-meaning, though misguided, reformers con- 
cerned about ameliorating genuine abuses. Their 
most paranoid fears were confirmed: what was at 
‘stake in the battle over government regulation was 
nothing less than the control of the American busi- 
ness system. Even the use of the term “class” was a 
deliberate one. For the American business com- 
munity, the battle over government regulation had 
begun to assume the dimensions of a class struggle. 
The issue was not so much that particular govern- 
ment regulations were cumbersome, expensive or 
even unnecessary. It is rather that their cumulative 
effect challenged managerial prerogatives in a funda- 
mental way—in many respects comparable to the 
establishment of industrial trade unions during the 
1930s. 

The idea of the new class also made sense to 
businessmen on a more personal level. It publicly 
exposed the pretensions of their critics, revealing 
them to be just as concerned with advancing their 
own selfish material interests as they had always 
accused businessmen of being. Moreover, in spite 
of its intellectual origins, the theory appealed to the 
strain of anti-intellectualism that has traditionally 
characterised American business culture: what were 
the members of the new class if not those who lacked 
“practical” experience in the world of commerce? 
And finally, not withstanding the Jewish background 
of many neo-conservatives, one suspects that there is 
an element of anti-Semitism behind at least some of 
the receptivity of businessmen to this ideology. It is 
noteworthy that those parts of American society 
allegedly dominated by the new class, namely social 
science departments at major universities, the TV 
networks, the Eastern-based press and Hollywood, 
are also among the contemporary centres of Jewish 
influence in the United States. 

Those who sought to awaken businessmen to the 
threat of the new class were not merely interested in 
influencing business thinking. Explicit in their 
analysis was also a series of recommendations for 
countering its power. In essence, they argued that it 
had now become imperative for the business com- 
munity to start to take ideas, and those who created 
and disseminated them, seriously. Businessmen could 
no longer afford to write off the intelligentsia. Marx 
had simply got it backward: in the final analysis it 
was the superstructure — the realm of ideas—that 
determined the structure, the control over the means 
of production. . 

Business was helpless to reduce the influence of 
the intelligentsia on public policy; their control over 
the means of communication in American society 
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was too firmly entrenched. What was required instead 
was that their influence be made benign. A signi- 
ficant segnment of the new class needed to be per- 
suaded that a viable profit sector was not incompa- 
tible with their personal and social goals. Business 
had to meet their social critics on the latter’s terms. 
They could no longer rely on their economic per- 
formance to maintain public loyalty. Rather, the 
ideas of their critics had to be challenged directly. 
As Novak argued, “Corporate executives need a 
political strategy that step by step meets that of the 
new class...... They need to enlist university study 
groups and independent intellectual organisations of 
several sorts: (1) to set forth their own vision of the 
world, with its intellectual and moral underpinnings, 
and its own connections to what they are actually 
doing; and (2) to rebut the opposing ideologies and 
accusations launched by the new class.” 

While it would be wrong to attribute business’s 
enthusiastic embrace of this strategy in recent years 
exclusively to the analysis and recommendations of 
conservative intellectuals, their impact has been im- 
portant. For example, William Simon concludes his 
best-selling defence of corporate prerogatives, A Time 
for Truth, by citing Kristol’s writings on the new class 
in support of his plea for businessmen to cease 
subsidising “‘collectivist ideals.” Writing in The Wall 
Street Journal, Kristol urged business to consult 
intellectuals sympathetic to them before allocating 
funds for research. Shortly thereafter, an advisory 
committee was established to perform precisely this 
function — with Kristol as a member. Similarly, the 
Mobil Oil Corporation has allocated funds to the 
Hudson Institute in order to sponsor a series of posi- 
tion papers on various public policy issues — which 
would in turn be circulated to influential opinion 
leaders — while the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation has subsidised a series. of 
books on the American economy that was published 
by New York University Press. In fact, there have 
been two amply funded studies of the new-class 
theory itself. One, edited by B. Bruce-Briggs, was 
published a few months ago under the title The New 
Class?; another more extensive study, based 'in part 
on in-depth interviews, will be forthcoming from 
Kahn at the Hudson Institute. Both were funded by 
the Scaife Family Foundation. i 

The most visible dimension of the corporate ideo- 
logical counter-offensive is the growth of advocacy 
advertising. These are ads designed tiot to sell pro- 
ducts or influence the public image ofa company 
(“institutional advertising”) but rather to persuade 
the public of the merits of a particular political per- 
spective. Corporations spent approximately $1000 
million -on advocacy advertising in 1975, and $140 
million .in 1976; all estimates point toa steady ex- 
pansion of expenditures in subsequent years. The most 
active corporation, Mobil, spent $5 million in 1975— 
the last year for which figures are available —more 
than three times its 1973 total. 

While more than thirty-five corporations and trade 
associations have launched public-advocacy camp- 
aigns, energy and utility companies are most active. 
The latter, ‘along with their respective trade associ- 
ations, have been devoting approximately half of 
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their advertising budget to political persuasion. Over- 
all, major corporate advertisers are now spending 
about one-third of their advertising dollars on camp- 
aigns aimed atthe public in their roles as citizens 
rather than consumers. 

` These advertisements enable corporations to bypass 
what they regard as the liberal biases of the media’s 
news coverage and editorialising. Unlike the camp- 
aigns to sell ‘‘free enterprise” that business sponsored 
in the 1950s, contemporary advocacy advertising 
appears to be particularly aimed at influencing the 
thinking of the highly educated, that is the new class. 
Mobil’s regular purchase of space on the Op-Ed page 
of The New York Times is the most obvious example 
of this effort — particularly since the page is care- 
fully read by editors of newspapers throughout the 
United States. Many politically oriented corporate 
advertisements are now specifically directed at audi- 
ences who hold relatively critical views of business— 
as any reader of The New York Review of Books, 
The New Republic, Dissent or The Nation can attest. 
Corporate sponsorship of public television program- 
ming, as well as various cultural events, is also aimed 
at roughly this same audience. 

Corporations are also attempting to influence the 
ideas promulgated by the other key new-class institu- 
tion, the university. A growing number of business 
spokesmen, including David Packard and William 
Simon, have begun urging corporations to politicize 
their contributions ‘to higher education. Rather than 
making grants to private universities on the basis 
of their academic reputations, corporations should 
be more discriminating, they say. Instead of subsidis- 
ing their intellectual and political adversaries, they 
should provide funds only to those schools, depart- 
ments, institutes or faculties that are sympathetic to 
the free enterprise system. 

The wisdom of this approach remains a source of 
controversy within the business community—a recent 
issue of the Harvard Business Review featured a 
debate on precisely this issue — but a 1979 survey 
of the attitudes of leading corporate executives toward 
higher education reported that more than three- 
quarters of the executives believed that the social 
sciences are ‘“‘so slanted on the liberal side as to seri- 
ously impair the future objectivity and judgment of 
college graduates.” Nearly one-third felt that restri- 
ctiag corporate giving to “only those universities and 
departments which give equal weight to conservative 
viewpoints” might help remedy this situation, and 
almost 90 per cent want executives to work harder, 
“to get the business conimunity’s side of the story 
across to academics and students.” 

Over the last few years, about thirty-five endowed 
Chairs of Free Enterprise have been funded by various 
corporations at a wide variety: of-universities, includ- 
ing Cornell, Columbia and the University of Wis- 
consin. The purpose of these chairs, according to 
Management Today, is “to counter-attack the lamen- 
table public standing of business.” As the vice-presi- 
dent for advertising and public relations at LTV 
Corporation noted, “Enormous influence is wielded 
by professors, and I think business has dropped the 
ball for a long time in not maintaining close relation- 
ships with compuses.” In addition to establishing 
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chairs, corporations have engaged ina variety of 
other efforts to counteract what the head of a Texas- 
based educational consulting firm describes as “the 
virtual monopoly that anti-business people have had 
on campus for thirty years.” These include executive- 
in-residence programmes, faculty-business forums, 
contests for students, company-designed courses and 
subsidies for Students in Free Enterprise clubs. One 
hundred and fifty of the latter have been established 
in twenty states. In 1978, the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education reported the existence of about 100 
programmes linking corporations and colleges. That 
same year, the Association of Private Enterprise 
Education was established in order to “‘encourage the 
creation of private enterprise education programmes 
in colleges and universities." 

In a more subtle effort, a number of businessmen, 
assisted by various academics, are attempting to con- 
vince university officials and faculty that they have 
more incommon with business than with govern- 
ment. Focusing on the enormous burden of comply- 
ing with government regulations faced by both 
institutions, they are encouraging universities to 
emphasize thcir identity asa private institution — 
which they share with business— over their non-profit 
status — which they have in common with govern- 
ment. Two conferences have already been held on 
this subject, and earlier this year a book on govern- 
ment regulations of universities, entitled Burcaucrats 
and Brainpower, was published by the Institute for 
Contemporary Studies. In his introduction, the presi- 
dent of J.C.S. noted that “both academics and 
businessmen...... suffer a common problem in the 
growth of bureaucratic regulation...... This com- 
monality of interest may be the most important 
insight to be drawn from this book.” 

Finally, as a direct response to the funding that 
public interest groups and various left-of-centre 
scholars have received from liberal foundations and 
institutes — most notably the Ford Foundation and 
the Brookings Institution — business has moved to 
fund their conservative counterparts. The old, estab- 
lished conservative institutes, such as the Hoover 
Institution and the American Institue for Public 
Policy. Research, have grown dramatically since the 
mid-1970s; the American Enterprise Institute curren- 
tly has a staff of 125 and a budget of $7 million — 
equal to that of Brookings. Corporate grants have 
also fostered new institutes, including the Institute 
for Contemporary Studies, established in San Fran- 
cisco in 1974, and the International Institute for 
Economic Research in Los Angeles, which was 
created in 1975. 

The volume and scope of their publications. which 
include newsletters, reports, magazines, books and 
pamphlets, have become highly visible to scholars 
and journalists interested in public policy issues 
affecting business. In contrast to the traditional cor- 
porate propaganda in defence of free enterprise. 
which emphasizes the virtues of economic freedom 
in the abstract, much of the output of these institutes 
seeks to evaluate public policies affecting business in 
more pragmatic terms. Written almost exclusively by 
economists, their primary objective is to document 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Ramifications 
of | 
Authoritarianism 


-R.L. CHAUFLA 


T= main theoretical burden of S.A. Dange’s note 
to the Central Executive Committee of the CPI is 
the distinction between monopoly capital and the 
national bourgeoisie. He has identified Indira Gandhi 
as “a representative of patriotic national bour- 
geoisie” and has alleged that the CPI has failed to 
understand the character of the national bourgeoisie 
and its leadership. He has further distinguished bet- 
ween authoritarianism and the authority wielded by a 
strong nation-state, identifying Indira Gandhi with 
the latter. Without denying the main hypothesis of 
the CPI’s manifesto about the accumulation of large 
assets by monopoly: houses during the latter part of 
` Indira Gandhi’s regime, Dange has mentioned the 
slower rate of gross capital formation in the private 
sector during the years of Emergency in support of 
his thesis that Indira Gandhi represents the national 
bourgeoisie. 

The distinction between monopoly capital and 
national bourgeoisie had been a subject of lively dis- 
cussion during the whole decade preceding the fall of 
Indira Gandhi. The CPI’s line of thinking and action 
during this decade had been based on this distinction. 
But it has now lapsed through default. The pendu- 
lum has swung the other way, representing an aber- 
ration in Left-wing thinking in India. Dange’s note 
is of considerable theoretical consequence in this 
_ direction. 

That the monopoly houses in India have accumu- 
lated huge assets during the latter part of Indira 
Gandhi’s rule, particularly during the years of Emer- 
gency, cannot be disputed. That foreign capital and 
MNCs have made deep inroads -in the Indian 
economy through mergers, collaborations and other 
comprador arrangements, Dange would perhaps not 
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like to deny. There have been umpteen economic © 
studies and enquiries on these subjects, the latest 
being the detailed studies conducted by Dr S.K. 
Goel. That the gross rate of capital formation in the 
private sector has lagged behind is also true and can- 
not be denied. 

This is explained by the fact that while net profits 
accruing to the monopoly houses have increased tre- 
mendously, reinvestment within the country by the 
tycoons has lagged far behind. The links between the 
multinationals and monopoly capital are now more 
discernible than ever before. The umbrella of Ameri- 
can dollars, MNCs’ need for funds and the continuous 
inflow and outflow of money have established inter- 
national banking and the world money market. 
These monetary institutions, like the Euro-bond mar- 
ket, have attracted capital from all over the world, 
and much of it is the surplus and the ‘clandestine’ 
capital belonging to monopoly capitalists and corrupt 
politicians. ` 

The MNCs’ increased access to the savings of 
national capital forges an identity of interests bet- 
ween national capital and the world capitalist system. 
It gives individual wealth holders a stake in this sys- 
tem, as their income comes less and less from their 
home country and more and more from the world 
economy at large. This is the driving force of the 
class consciousness of the international capitalist 
structure. And this explains the lag in capital forma- 
tion in the private sector. l 

Monopoly capital constantly needs external stimuli 
to sustain growth. Large state outlays envisaged in a 
programme, of state capitalism play this role. But 
state and monopoly capital compete for the scarce 
economic resources of the community, and the greater 
the freedom of monopoly capital, the more restricted 
is the sphere of state action. This contradiction is 
resolved by channellising state action into projects 
directly beneficial to monopoly capital such as war- 
industrial complex, nuclear development and strategic 
raw materials, so that the draft of economic resources 
by the state amounts to their utilisation to promote 
directly the interests of monopoly capital. 

This happens when the state is weak and vulner- 
able. In order to fulfil its public welfare and ‘new-deal ` 
commitments, the state looks out for foreign aid which 


_ is readily available with the help of the MNCs. For 


the sake of respectability and ‘face saving’ foreign aid 
is channelised through the IMF and the world Bank 
which are always at the service of the MNCs. The IMF 
and World Bank’s conditions of help are generally 
in support of governments’ programmes to reduce the 
tate of inflation, adjust the balance of payments and 
the economy as a whole to increases in import prices 
and achieve a satisfactory rate of economic growth. 
IMF arrangements require changes in policy that are 
almost impossible to implement without authorit- 
arian rule. The stabilisation programme insisted, on 
by the IMF and the World Bank means an increase: 
in exports to pay for the loans, to unshackle industry, 
and to diffuse black money. E : 

Last but not least, they insist on an active popula- 
tion control programme. The recommendations sub- 
mitted jointly by V.K.R.V. Rao, P.N. Dhar and 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Education in 
Pakistan 


IKRAMUL HAQ 


HE problem of admissions to 

educational institutions in 
Pakistan is becoming more and 
more complex every year. The 
rapidly growing demand for edu- 
cation cannot be met without a 
corresponding increase in edu- 
cational facilities. Every family 
wants its young ones to acquire 
high academic qualifications so as 
to be able to win an honourable 
place in society and also to solve 
its economic problems. Though 
we have made some progress in 
` the economic and industrial fields, 
we are lagging far behind in edu- 
cation, and have still not reached 
the stage where basic education 
could be guaranteed to every 
member of society. 
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At present Pakistan has a 
population of 73.43 million. 
Forty-six per cent of the popula- 
tion is below 15 years of age. 
Three-fourths of the total popula- 
tion lives in 43,569 villages, and 
only nine per cent of these vil- 
lages have electricity and only 16 
percent are linked with paved 
toads. The total labour force is 
21.2 million, of which 59 per cent 
is engaged on agricultural farms. 
The literacy rate, as estimated in 
1976, is 22.8 per cent, but among 
women it is only 10.6 per cent. 

The following figures show the 
total number of pupils in primary, 
secondary and vocational schools 
during the years 1972-73 and 
1977-78. 


1972-73 
Primary schools 48,507 
Pupils 1,316,428 
Secondary schools 6,82 
Pupils 1,316,428 
Vocational institutes 183 
Students ‘59 ,958 

1977-78 
Primary schools 53,204 
Pupils 5,150,000 
‘Secondary schools 7,895 
Pupils 1,621,000 
Vocational institutes 183 
Students 33,833 


It is clear from this table that 
about 66 per cent of the pupils 
drop out after the primary stage, 
and that the percentage of stu- 
dents receiving vocational train- 
ing remains pretty low. ; 

From these figures one can 
easily understand how many 
people can get education, keep- 
ing in mind the fact that the 
majority suffers from economic 
handicaps which prevent it from 
sending children to school. The 
education scene in Pakistan is 
characterised by a number of 
glaring inadequacies and chal- 
lenges. Some illustrative examples 
are: use of outmoded technology 
in work sectors, mass illiteracy 
and ignorance, a tremendous in- 
crease in’ population, limited 
prospects of substantial expansion 
in the formal education system 
and continuance of obsolete mod- 
els of professional education. 

The prospects for a significant 
improvement and, more impor- 
tantly, a substantial expansion in 
the size of the formal education 
system are limited. In 1976-77, 
Pakistan spent about 1.8 per cent 


of the GNP on education. Even a 
most optimistic rate of economic 
development cannot ensure a 
significant increase in the numbers 
of people served by formal educa- 
tion. At present, 61 million per- 
sons, aged five years and above, 
including over 500 million illite- 
rates, need some sort of schooling. 
About 40 to 50 per cent children 
do go to school, but only 15 to 
20 percent can go beyond the 
secondary stage. 

Thus we find that on the one 
hand we have schools of two 
widely different standards and on 
the other hand there is no means 
of ensuring that only better stu- 
dents go to the better schools. 

Since most of those who are 
able to matriculate go in for 
higher education and seats in 
colleges are limited, admission 
becomes a question of competi- 
tive struggle among the influential 
and highly placed people. In 
spite of the clearly laid down 
formula that candidates be ad- 
mitted to colleges strictly on the 
basis of merit, that is, on basis 
of marks obtained by them in 
the matriculation examination, 
there is always a scramble. The 
quota earmarked for sports and 
other extra-curricular activities is 
often misused. The socio-politi- 
cal incursion into the sphere of 
educational administration kills. 
the spirit of admission tests, ap- 
plication of admission rules and 
such other criteria. The profes- 
sional colleges, like engineering 
and medical colleges, are no ex- 
ception; even in these colleges 
some authorities enjoy the pri- 
vilege of special quotas. 

The merit system itself is not 
very reliable as our examinations 
and tests never correctly assess 
the ability of a person. There are 
over-estimations as well as under- 
estimations. The marks obtained 
by a student as a rule do not in- 
dicate his ability and aptitude 
for the subjects he wishes to 
study. In most cases, learning 
never takes place. In the vitia- 
tion of the education process in 
our country learning is the great- 
est casualty. None of the exist- 
ing colleges has devised a proper 
system of adrnission, and one can 
easily oberve its results in F.A., 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Minorities 
in 
Bangladesh 


% 


K. P. BHANUMATHY 


a 


, 


BANGLADESH has twelve million people who could 
be termed minorities — Hindus form nine per 
cent of the population, Christians 1.5 per cent, 
Buddhists 0.5 per cent, and there are also tribals and 
Scheduled Castes. Do the minorities in Bangladesh 
have any problems? Do they face communal ant- 
agonism? No, say the politica] leaders — the word 
‘minority’ does not even figure in the Bangladesh 
Constitution. ' : 

Under the Fundamental Rights laid down in the 
Constitution: “All citizens of Bangladesh are equal 
before law and are entitled to equal protection of 
law. The state shall not discriminate against any citi- 
zen on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place 
of birth. No citizen shall on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth be subjected to any 
disability, liability, restriction or conditions with 
regard to access to any place of public entertain- 
ment orresort or admission to any educational in- 
stitution......"” Equality of opportunities is provided 
for, and discrimination is prohibited. 
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Protected thus by the Constitution, Muslims, 
Hindus, Christians, tribals and others who consti- 
tute the country’s total 85 million population can 


live without fear: “We do not separate ‘our people - : 


into majorities or minorities — all are Bangladesh 
citizens with a composite culture”, says the Bang- 
ladesh High Commissioner in New Delhi. President 
Zia very often says that “according to our ideology 
of Bangladesh nationalism everyone, irrespective of 
religion, isa Bangladeshi with equal rights in all 


“ spheres.” 


Non-Muslims are a small minority now but in 
earlier decades Hindus were far larger in number 
than they are today; they were mainly:intellectuals, 
landlords and businessmen, many of whom crossed 
over to India after the Rann of Kutch episode; a 
number of them are settled in the eastern region and 
in the north. Delhi has a colony where former East 
Bengalis live. A few thousand are still homeless, 
Those who were packed off to Dandakaranya have 
not found .a refuge or a homestead; many of them 
wander hither and thither. Quite a few who were 
Jandlords or owned other property went back to 
capitalise on the euphoric welcome accorded to the 
minorities by the Mujib Government which was keen 
to transform the social structure to a secular basis. 

The Majority of the post-war refugees crowding 
around West Bengal were sent back, yet a good 
number are lost in anonymity in States like Tripura, 
Assam, Bihar and West Bengal, while afew have 
wandered over to other parts of India. It is possible 
to meet Bangladesh refugees, Muslim or Hindu, in 
Chandni Chowk in Delhi orin the lanes of Jama 
Masjid area plying petty trades. Some are comforta~- 
bly settled in Delhi’s Jehangirpuri colony — those 
who crossed over after 1971, though the official 
claim is that all have been sent back. True, last year 
16,000 of those who had crossed into India were 
pushed back. 

Bedraggled refugees one sees at railway stations 
or on Delhi’s footpaths are those who ran away 
from Dandakaranya to Sunderbans and other places, 


. Their status is uncertain after’ 30 years’ stay in 


India — they have not’ been given Indian citizen- 
ship. Some of the schemes for resettlement are so 
unpractica] that it is not surprising that these people 
do not want to settle in those areas. But those who 
have come over after 1975, all Hiudus, wander 
around like lost sheep. x 
“ What some of them said had a familiar, patheti 
ring — harassment by local officials, shortage of ` 
food and jobs, a feeling of insecurity among the 
women. Some came looking for grooms for their 
daughters; some were driven out by gun-toting mis- 
creants — stragglers from the former Mukti Bahini 
who seized their land or belongings or both. These 
people belong to the fishing community or are agri- 
cultural workers or small farmers from Khulna, 
Narayanganj, Chittagong and the riverine villages. 
Afraid of the Indian authorities, they play hide and 
seek and live in misery. ' 

Purna Das, a woe-begone skeleton of a man, who 
was once a small farmer, crossed the border in 
search of a better life for his wife and three .daugh- 
ters. “We had to leave our village where my grand- 
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father, my father and I were born. My daughters 
were afraid of molestation by hoodlums. The small 
piece of rice-growing land that belonged to our 
family was taken away by the sarkar.” Many more 
like him, illiterate and with no knowledge of the 
law of the land, have pitiful tales to tell. 

It is estimated that 3,000 people cross over to 
India every year for one reason or another, like the 
Chakmas who crossed over recently in large num- 


bers but were caught and pushed back by the Indian. 


authorities, 

These developments since the birth of Bangladesh 
give rise to the question whether the. minority pro- 
blem exists in Bangladesh or not. 

Soon after Bangladesh came into being, the early 
fears among the Hindus, Christians and other 
minorities began to abate under the benign steward- 
ship of Mujibur Rahman who was a political realist. 


All the same, he had to consolidate and retain the . 


mass base of power by accomodating the Islamic 
syndrome, Communal overtones vitiated the politi- 
cal atmosphere although Mujib tried to control this. 
What really affected the minorities was that Bangla- 
desh began to do the very things Pakistan had done 


regarding evacuee property, making rehabilitation - 


of the Hindus who chose to return difficult. No 
conscious effort was made to reverse the trend of 
migration or to institutionalise the electorate, the 
services, etc, according to a diplomat who was 
stationed in Dacca. This began to tell on the 
minority community in the shape of economic pres- 
sures. 
`. Bangladesh’s eagerness to establish and further 
links with major Islamic states in East and West 
Asia, its reluctance to hold, war crimes trials, its 
keenness to attend the Islamic conference, and 
internal policies like giving handsome grants to 
Madarasas rather than encourage the modern system 
of education, and recognition of Jamat Islam clam- 
ouring for an Islamic state, were developments that 
roused uncertainty and a feeling of insecurity among 
the minorities. The centuries-old Bengali ethos 
prevented a flare-up. Any manifestation of commu- 
nalism in Bangladesh today is passive and has a 
different motivation from the Indian variety, 
Culturally, ethnically and emotionally no dispari- 
ties worried the Hindus or Muslims in East Pakistan 
or Bangladesh. A cultural integration had grown. 
Under Pakistani ‘rule East Bengal came to be 
neglected and this tended to bind all the Bengalis 
closer. ATA 
Communalism has not reared its ugly head in 


Bangladesh and if it does lurk in some corner it is / 


not of a violent type. “We have no communal riots; 
not a single one has occurred because our values 
and priorities. have the right perspectives,” says 
Ambassador Ehsan: The passive Hindu, Muslim or 
Christian Bengalis are not violence-prone — the 
combination of rice and fish does not generate 
violence. The intermixing and common celebration 
of festivals like Diwali, Puja, Id, Muharram and 
Christmas by all communities bears testimony to the 
evolution of a cosmopolitan culture. 

Muslims of Bangladesh are not fanatics; they are 
only devout Muslims, Schools run by the Rama- 
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krishana Mission and Catholic missionaries are not 
only popular with’ all but are efficiently run, the 
shastras are taught at the Sanskrit schools, while 
Pali and Sanskrit are taught in secondary schools. 
Hindus and Christians are welcome to join any 
political party. On December 3, 1978, minorities 


_ formed the Bangladesh Minority Community Party 


in Chittagong; the Scheduled Castes have their own 
federation; the Christians have their party which 
was inaugurated recently by Vice-President Sattar. 

Jamat Islam has been demanding that Bangla- 
desh declare itself an Islamic state. The Jamat is 
like the RSS, but its has not come to the stage of 
promoting violence to achieve its ends and does not 
have a militant cadre-based organisation. With 9,000 
Hindu, 200 Buddhist and 1200 Christian relgious 
workers active, there is not much fear of the spiri- 
tual education of the minorities declining. 

Politics and greed that were encouraged after the 
birth of Bangladesh brought about a rapid decline 
in bonhomie among. the different communities. A 
feeling of insecurity began to develop among the 
Hindus and Christians who decided to shift closer to 
the border districts. A few educated people left for 
new pastures. Hindus, especially ‘caste’ Hindus, 
who belong to the upper middle class and are in the 
teaching, legal and medical professions or in busi- 
ness in the urban areas are comfortably settled. The 
majority of Hindus who are in the rural areas are 
poor and semi-literate and eke out a living as metal 
craftsmen, weavers,, agricultural labourers, small 
farmers and baruas (cooks). More than 200,000 
Muslims who had been converted to Christianity 
and Scheduled Castes people are concentrated in the 
districts of Chittagong, Phulna and Dacca. Chris- 
tians are mainly railway workers or are in the teach- 
ing profession. Buddhists work as fishermen wood- 
cutters or labourers. Although the total literacy 
tate is alittle above 3 per cent, literacy among the 
minorities is high. The number of Hindus and Chris- 
tians in the armed services or the police is not high as 
the educated Hindu would rather enter one of the 
professions. “Our whole society is permeated by the 
literate Hindu and his traditions, and if there is any 
feeling of insecurity among Hindus it is no political 
or administrative problem but purely an emotional 
problem”, says a Bangladesh leader. 

The emotional insecurity that is claimed to cause 


JOURNALIST’S JOB | 


The function of the journalist tends to be re- 
defined by everyone who enters the trade, since 
it has no absolutes nor standards and can vary 
so much in its fundamentals as to constitute a 
whole spectrum of trades, from the excathedra 
pronouncements of a Walter Lippmann or 
a Raymond Aron tothe bleak aridity ofa 
Times Law Report, However, the job basically 
consists of observing, describing, and some- 
times explaining the happenings of the time, 
and the operative words there are “‘the time”. 


—James Cameron: What a Way to 
Run the Tribe, 1968. 
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unrest among the minorities of Bangladesh arises 
from the strains and stress of the economic condi- 
tions under which they live — apart from a small 
urban elite clan, the majority exist at subsistence 
level. The economy is in doldrums. There is hardly 
any industrial production that can help boost the 
economic conditions. The small group of rich land- 
lords or businessmen who are in the export trade 
stack ‘away their profits in overseas banks. A profit- 
able smuggling trade in rice, tea, fish and other con- 
sumer items is carried on. Agricultural production 

- has not picked up; food output is about 13 million 
tons; national income is 63.360 million taka (1978- 
79); a large chunk of the revenue comes from 
100,000 workers abroad who remit 1780 million taka 
yearly — and this is expected to go up to 2,300 
million taka. 

The United States contributes 46 per cent of the 
‘total aid Bangladesh receives. Four million dollars 
worth of aid arrives every year from the US but 
very little goes down to the poor rural people, as 
most of it is siphoned off by big land-owners, 
Government officials and the urban upper class. 
According to areport published by the Centre for 
International Policy, a Washington-based research 
group, only a third of the food aid goes to the rural 
areas and neverto the needy. Twenty per cent of 
rationed foodgrains goes to members of the armed 
forces, the police and civil servants and employees of 
large enterprises. Thirty per cent goes to the 
middle class and ration card holders in six urban 
areas. 

Ninety per cent of the population is living in the 

‘ rural areas. Of those with land, 27 per cent are 
small farmers with operational holdings of less than 
three acres, 12.28 per cent are big farmers. Only 22 
per cent of the land is cultivated by share-cropping; 
49 per cent of the rural population are landless Jab- 
our, Every year 35 per cent of the rural people die 
of starvation or lack of medical care. The 1974 
famine took a heavy toll, leaving a large number of 
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beggars. Stories of scarcity of food in Nilphamari, 
Pabra, Magure, Ramgarh and Netrokona percolate 


across the border. Then follows the human exodus. ' 


These conditions plus minor harassment from belli- 
gerent neighbours who have a covetous eye on small 
strips of land owned by minority families drive 
people across the border. 

Some come in search of food, some in search of 
relatives or friends, and some smuggle,a basket of 
fish in exchange for rice or clothes. Sale of bonded 
labour in Phutala and Daulatpur. and starvation 
deaths are often heard of but the local authorities 
are tardy in taking action. The Government, preoc- 
cupied with the problem of its own survival, has not 
paid much attention to these problems, and this has 
enabled vested interests and petty politicians. Groups 
like the Ananda Marg are said to have infiltrated 
among the Hindu community in Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh blames India for the unrest among the 
minorities. “The situation is not so grave as to 
require Morarji Desai’s interference,” said the chief 
of the Gano Azadi League. During Morarji Desai’s 


visit to Bangladesh he was asked by pressmen why . 


Hindus crossed the border to India and his mindless 
reply, “because India is a bettér place to live in”, 


- caused considerable resentment. 


There is no indication of any organised victimisa- 
tion of Hindus or other minorities. What is alarming 
is that the outbreak of violence in Nadia may have 
repercussions. Vague mutterings from Jamat Islam 
factions are heard, giving cause for concern. The 
Hindus of Bangladesh are today struggling fora 
living. It would be well to prevent Hindu fanatics 
and obscurantists from infiltrating into Bangladesh 
from India. Until the backward areas of the country 
are economically developed the minority will remain 
poor. The new legislation for removing anomalies 
can give anew opportunity to those Hindus who 
had not been given legal possession of property or 
of lands they had got in exchange for what they left 
behind in India. 








Education in Pakistan 
(Continued from page 15) 


F.Sc examinations, in which the’ 
pass percentage hardly goes 
above 30 or 40 per cent. 

The previous method of asses- 
sing merit’ — marks obtained 
plus showing in interview — was 
discarded at some stage, because 
it was felt that the interview was 
sometimes, if not most of the 
time, used as a back-door at 
some institutions. Admission to 
post-graduate classes still follows 
a combination of the old and new 
methods, consisting ofa written 
test plus interview and weightage 
for the marks obtained in the 
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subject in which admission is 
being sought. This assessment 
often reveals that a first divi- 
sioner may be inferior to a second 
divisioner and at times even to a 
third divisioner. Interviewing 
authorities like the Punjab Public 
Service Commission daily come 
across such cases. The selection 
boards for various appointments 
sometimes select a second divi- 
sioner and this itself raises 
doubts and casts aspersions on 
the selection authorities. Such 
admission procedures and the 
level of educational achievements 


also indicate the bankruptcy of ` 


our educational system. (From 


“Viewpoint, weekly published from 


Lahore, December 23, 1979).0 


` 


Schools and the Poor 


The upper class rich send þ 
their children to public schools 
while the backward go to cor- 
poration schools. If all officers 
send their children to public 
schools, how will the corpora- 
tion schools improve? Those 
who can go to public 
schools can also afford private 
tutors. How can you expect 
Scheduled Caste children to 
compete with them? 


—Jagjivan Ram in ‘an inter- 
view recorded for a bio- 
graphy. 
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= Bohras 
and the 
High Priest 


GOBINDA MUKHOTY 
r 


"SHE Constitution of India, which the people of 

India gave unto themselves, resolved toc onstitute 
- India into a sovereign, socialist, secular Democratic 
Republic and to secure to all its citizens, among 
other things, liberty of thought, expression, belief, 


faith and worship, and also equality of status and of. 


opportunity. Lest the Preamble is not given effect 
to, in Article 19 of the Constitution, seven freedoms 
have been given by the people to the people. 
It says, inter alia, that all citizens shall have the 
right to freedom of speech and expression, to form 
associations or unions, and to practise any profes- 
sion, or to, carry on any occupation, trade or 
business. ; : 
_ In spite of these rights given to the people by the 
Constitution, about half a million Dawoodi Bohras 
belonging to the Shia sect, all of whom are Indian 
. citizens, have to take a Misaq or sacred oath to the 
effect that he or she is a slave of the Head Priest of 
this‘Community, namely, Syedna Saheb. This Misag 
has to be taken by Indian citizens belonging to this 
Community at the age of puberty. They have to 
promise that: * 





The author is Chairman, People’s Union for Civil 
Liberties and Democratic Rights, Delhi. 
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If the Imam of the time or his Dai calls upon 


- you to war against the enemy then you should 


make war. You should help with your life and 
property. (Dai is Syedna Saheb). 
And whatever the Imam of the time or his Dai or- 
ders you to obey, you should obey the Dai and 
you shall not become a sinner (by disobedience) 
and you shall not become hostile to the Dai...... 
And you shall accept the- order of the Dai of 
Imam inall things. And you shall not use that 
thing which the Dai shall forbid you, and you 
shall not take steps (towards it). You shall love 
him whom the Dai loves. You shall be enemy to 
him with whom the Dai is hostile. You shall war 
against him against whom the Dai makes war. 
Any person transgressing those engagements to 
the Dai he is outside the pale of religion. Whether 
he be great or small, whether he is a close relation 
or a distant one, you shall not have any intercourse 
with him. You shall not correspond with him openly 
or secretly. You shall not do any act calculated 
to be friendly to him, and by no manner or means 
or pretence shall see the enemy of the Dai. The 
enemy of the Dai is your enemy...... 

You shall render perfect service with your pro- 
perty and with the offer of your life (to the Dai). 
The master of your life is the Dai of the Iman of 
the time...... 

And you shall be pleased by the order of the Dai 
of the Imam. The Dai shall raise among you or 
degrade among you persons as he likes He shall gift 
to and shall deprive persons as he pleases. The Dai 
shall reward persons and shall punish them in his 
discretion, The Dai shall smile upon or shall break 
his wrath on whomsoever he thinks fit. You shall 
be pleased in that in which Dai is pleased. 

The person to whom the oath is due enjoins to 
the effect that ifa person on whom it is made 
obligatory by me to keep faith to the oath openly 
or secretly breaks it, the defaulter is forsaken by 
God the Creator of the Earth and Heavens, the 
framer of limbs and creatures, the Conferer of 
blessings on him, and the Bestower of health. The 
breaker of the oath is shut out from the books 
Taurat (laws of Moses), Injeel (the Bible), Zahoor 


. (Psalms of David), and the Holy Quran. He is also 


deprived of the perfect 
Imam). 

If a person taking the oath breaks it all his 
possessions, i.e., movables, cash, housing, utensils 
jewels, ornaments, carriages, horses, cattle, milch 
cows, she-buffaloes, slaves, males, and females 
and all worldly materials become unlawful for him. 
All his property is liable to be looted and to be 
distributed among the poor and the needy. When 
he takes the oath again and accepts all the terms 
of the covenant, then his things become lawful to 
FE EN then only he is entitled to get his things 

ack ... 

And if the breaker of the covenant has a wife that 
wife becomes forbidden to him. The breach (of 
covenant) has the effect of three Talaqs (divorce) 
against the wife, i.e., Kataee, Haraj and Sunnat 
(three forms of divorce). The woman can never 
marry him again, neither he can take her as wife. 


Words (Blessings of 
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If the breaker of the oath performs Haji thirty times 
with naked feet even then God shall not forgive him 
his sin (in breaking the covenant) nor God shall 
accept his Haji. But if he takes the oath again by 
the true Dai’s covenant, then and then alone God 
shall accept his Haji, his prayers, fasts and other 
good deeds... 

And the breaker of the covenant shall face his God 
as kafir and apostate after his death. He is beyond 
redemption by the power of God. He will be thrown 
on his own soul and shall curse him and shall 
extend hell to him which hell is the worst of all 
places. There is no God but He, Merciful and 
Benevolent. The defaulter turns away his face from 
the worship of God and'turns it to the worship 
of idols. All kafirs worship idols and thus become 
attached to the idols and the grace of God shall 
destroy the breaker of the oath with rapidity and 
shall confine him to hell in which there is nothing 
but torture. 

There is no freedom for your soul but loyalty to the 
covenant and there is no salvation for you but in 
fulfilling the terms of the covenant. you have made 
God your witness and the testimony of God is 
enough. 


This is clearly a state within the state. Though 
under the Constitution of India, every citizen is free 
to express his views and take up a profession that 

' he chooses, the Bohras have to take Misag, which 
is a must for every Bohra, as a symbol of dual allegi- 
ance — one to the Constitution and one to an indivi- 
dual who is Syedna Saheb, who has unquestionable 
right of life and death over him. It means further 
that he has to do un-Constitutional acts, illegal 
acts, if asked to do so by the Syedna Saheb. If he 
does not, then according to the oath he is bound to 
take, he will live in hell for ever. It seems that 
Syedna Saheb has more power over members of this 
community than even Lord God Himself. Disobedi- 
ence to this mortal person is more dangerous than 
disobedience to God, because the oath says if the 
Dai’s orders are broken, even God will not pardon 
the person who has disobeyed the Dai’s orders. If 
he, however, again takes the oath of allegiance to 
the Dai, God will be pleased to pardon him. The 
Benevolent God may pardon the sinner even though 
he has sinned against Him. But he cannot pardon 
the man or woman who disobeys the Dai’s orders. 
Thus, complete surrender to the Dai, even in secular 
matters, is the price one has to pay for being a 
Dawoodi Bohra. The Misaq, in the form in which it 
is being administered since the time of the 51st Dai, 
implies that only a slave, not of God but of the Dai, 
can be a true Dawoodi Bohra. pE? 

According to the Dawoodi Bohra Commission’s 
Report (1979): “The Misaq is not prescribed by the 
Quran or by the tradition of Mohammed. It is a 
typical Ismaili Dawoodi institution. It is not at all 
obligatory on Muslims, except Dawoodi Bohras. 
This Misaq has been used by the Dai as a weapon 
for centralising power and building his own empire.” 

A few instances will show as to what happens to 
them who fall foul of Syedna Saheb: | 

One Mulla Taherali A. Lokhandwala, residing at 
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Arthur Road, Tardev, Bombay, was working as a 
teacher in the Taheri High School, Khokha Bazar, 
Bombay, for more than nine years. According to 
Taherali, Urdu Blitz has been placed on the bann- 
ed list by the priestly class. One day in June 1975, 
he was found reading Urdu Blitz in the High 
School and for this he was beaten up by the 
teachers and students of the High School in the 
school premises and then thrown out. He narrat- 
ed this story to the Editor of Urdu Blitz which 
published it prominently. This enraged the priest- 


hood and he was dismissed from the school on | 


some flimsy pretext. 

Another witness (before the Commission) Taherali 
Abdulali Kapadia, who is residing in Dhoraji in 
Rajkot District, has stated that Baraat (social 
boycott) has been declared against him, his wife 
and his father for reading a bulletin called 
Dawoodi Bohra Bulletin edited by one Sanchawala 
who is a staunch reformist. One Amil (Deputy of 
the Syedna) Mulla Yunus Mulla Ibrahim had 
orally instructed the members of the community 
on January 16, 1975, not to read the bulletin. The 
witness was asked by the Amilto apologise for 
having read it. On his declining to do so, a Jamat 
meeting was held in the Bohra Mosque in Dhoraji 
and it was declared at the meeting that he and 
his family should be boycotted. No explanation 
was asked for from him. Even on the death of his 
six-year-old daughter, all his relations including 
his brother did not come as they were afraid of 
the boycott against him. 
Zaitunben Ahmedali Easoofali Kapasi Talajawala 
has given evidence (before the Commission) and 
has stated that her father was a reformist and a 
follower of Mahatma Gandhi. He had suffered 
six months’ imprisonment for offering satyagraha. 
Her father had represented to Sardar Patel that 
the Dawoodi Bohras should not be exempted from 
the Mussalman Wakf Act 1923, which was the 
law made for regulating the administration and 
management of Muslim charitable trusts. She 
stated that her father was a social reformer and a 
champion of women’s education. Her father, 
therefore, educated her. While she was studying 
her books were snatched from her and she was 
abused. In spite ofthese difficulties her father 
persisted in educating her. He also used to write 
articles in Bombay Samachar, Gulzare Hakimi, 
Bage Momin, Bohra Bulletin and Sanjvartman. 
Her mother, brother, sister and she cooperated 
with him in the reformist activites. She started 
taking part in the reformist movement at the age 
of 16. Because of their reformist activities, the 
High Priest Taher Saifuddin Saheb had prohibited 
the local Amil from officiating at her marriage 
ceremony. In consequence, the marriage ceremony 
had to be performed by a Kazi of the town (who 
is different from the Bohra priest) and not a single 
Dawoodi Bohra attended it because she had not 
accepted the humiliating condition imposed by 
the High Priest to the effect that her marriage 
should not be performed at her father’s place. 
The Editor of Bombay Samachar, a paper establi- 
shed in 1822, has stated that the orthodox Bohras’ 
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do not relish news about reformists. They wanted 
the paper not to publish any letters critical of any 
action or directives of the High Priest. While the 
Commission was holding a session in Bombay to 
hear withnesses, there were demonstrations at 
Chowpatty and the Bombay Samachar gavea 
factual -report of the same the next day. The day 
after, copies of the paper were snatched away from 
vendors in Muslim areas and burnt. Some of 
the orthodox followers of Syedna rushed into the 
office of the paper and assaulted the editor, Sorabji 
Kapadia. 

One Saleh Abdul Hussain residing in Bonbay has 
said that Baraat was declared against him four 
years back for subscribing to the Bohra Bulletin 
(organ of reformist Bohras). He has also stated 
that members ofthe community were forbidden 
from reading three journals published by refor- 
mists and as a result their publication has ceased. 


Even persons who want to organise and adminis- 
ter social institutions like orphanages for very poor 
children, without the sanction of the High priest, are 
not spared and are excommunicated and their family 
lives are completely shattered at the will of this Dai 
or Syedna Saheb. Cooperative banks, youth associ- 
ations etc., have been ordered to be dissolved be- 
cause these had not the sanction of Syedna Saheb. 
Even fair elections have been declared null and void 
by Syédna Saheb. Charities have been prohibited, 
wives have been forced to give Talaq to their hus- 
bands, sons have been forbidden to carry even the 
dead body of their father to the grave, at the in- 
stance of Syedna Toa brother’s burial, the sister 
could not go, women are attacked inside mosques 
and spat open, sons were and are compelled to 


. disown their fathers, an advocate is boycotted be- 


cause he wants to start social and charitable acti- 
vities. 

An orphanage—Yatimkhana—being run by a re- 
formist, Abbasbhai Gulamhussein, at Dhrol near 
Rajkot in Gujarat (established in 1955) was ordered 
to be closed and the orphans were ordered to leave 
the institution by the Amil of Jamnagar on Febru- 
ary 28, 1975, because this was being run without 
the permission of the High Priest. When the orphans 
asked him who would then procure for them food 
and shelter, they were asked by the Amil: if dogs 
can procure their food why can’t you? 

Another astounding example is that of Gulamhuss- 
ain Ismail residing at Udaipur who is the Secretary 


of Bohra Jamat at Udaipur. When the reformist’ 


_movement gathered momentum in Udaipur, a firman 
was issued by Syedna to ban and dissolve organis- 
ations of reformist Bohras which were started for 
the welfare of members of the community without 
the permission of the High Priest. The firman direc- 
ted immediate dissolution of the Bohra Youth 
Association and closure of the co-operative bank. 

Abidali Hasanaly of Udaipur, Secretary of Bohra 
Youth Association, has given evidence before-the 
Commission. He stated how Syedna tried to break 
the Bohra Youth Association by unfair means.. He 
was called to Bombay .by Syedna. There the Secre- 
tary of Syedna told him that he had ridiculed the 
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practice of Raza (permission) by setting up candi- 
dates to contest the municipal election against 
candidates who were contesting the same with the 
Raza of Syedna and by not voting for the latter. 
He had thus committed a great sin and he would 
have to tender apology for having done so. There- 
after, Syedna sent him a letter directing him to 
dissolve the association. 

In February 1973, Syedna sent his son Qaid Jau- 
har to Udaipur. The latter'met a number of mem- 
bers of the community. He said he was dissolving 
Anjumiane Najmi in order to form a new committee. 
The members thereupon told him that if a new com- 
mittee was to be formed, it must be democratically 
elected. He declined to do so and on February 23, 
he formed a new committce consisting of his suppor- 
ters. The community did not like the nominated 
members and offered satyagraha to express their 
protest against such nomination. The satyagrahis 
were physically attacked. 

Syedna ordered dissolution of Anjumani Lukmani 
which provided necessary help at the time of burial. 
In order to harass the community directives were 
given to dissolve this organisation. 

One of the witnesses before the Bohra Commis- 
sion has stated that Syedna insisted that one of the 
Saifi dispensaries and maternity homes established 
many years back by the late Tayebali, should be 
dedicated to Syedna by a Wakf trust. The founder 
refused to oblige and thereupon Syedna refused to 


* give permission for its establishment. The conse- 


quence is that it is still languishing and has not been 
of any use. 

There is also the case of the Buharnia Library 
which contains books on literature, history and 
other subjects. It was established long ago. It was 
being used by members of this community. It is a 
public library but only because it is managed by a 
person who had been a sponsor of the Bohra Youth, 
it was ordered to be closed down. When the man- 
agement refused to do so, a directive was issued pro- 
hibiting members of the Bohra community from us- 
ing it. Now no orthodox member visits it while the 
general public make full use of it. 

A witness also cited the instance of Saif Imdadi, 
which for several years, has been giving books, etc., 
free to students of primary and higher secondary 
schools and scholarships to those who want to pur- 
sue further studies; it also awards gold and silver 
medals, shields, etc, to encourage students. As a re- 
sult, several young men and women have been edu- 
cated and some have become doctors and engineers. 
The institution is run with the help of donations and 
membership fees. Syedna is opposing all such insti- 
tutions because he thinks his authority will not work 
in a society of educated persons. For this reason, 
when Syedna came to Udaipur in 1966, he directed 
that the donations which were promised by an advo- 
cate, Mohomed Hussein Paliwala (who was at that 
time living in Africa), should not be accepted and 
any donation received from him should be sent 
back. The reason was said to be that Mahomed 
Hussain’s activities were prejudicial to Dawaf and 
that he was an enemy of the Dai. 

. Mehfuza Sadikali Sunwarwala of Bombay has re- 
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. ous head. 


` public welfare activities for members of the commu- - 
nity, and Yahya Tailoring Class were established by- 


ferred to four institutions which- had to be closed 
down on the sole. ground that they were established 
without the permission of Syedna. They are: Hasan- 
ali Dhut Wala Trust (Maternity Home); Maskati 
Charitable Trust; Moriswala Musafirkhana; Kandi- 
vali Colony. Three of these had to be closed ‘down, 
while Moriswala Musafirkhana was taken over by 
the High Priest by using his coercive power as religi- 
One respondent gave several instances of Mullaji’s 
interference. He said that leaders of the Jamat in 
Amreli were forced to agree to transfer all properties 
in Amreli, which: were meant for the welfare of 
the community, to Mullaji Saheb in his capacity as 
religious head. ; : 
In Visavadar in Junagadh district a donor spent 
big amount for the construction of a mosque. When 
he: asked for Raza (permission) from Syedna, he was 
asked to donate an ‘equal amount for the ‘Roza 
Tahera’ in memory of the late Mullaji Taher Saifud- 


din, predecessor and father of the present Syedna: . 


The result was that the amount which was intended 
to be donated for the mosque had to be reduced. ' 
‘In Rajkot a committee called Maiyyat Committee 
(Burial Committee) was organised, with permission, 
for facilitating burial; When the Amil- found that 
out of 12 members two belonged to the reformist 
group, he directed the institution to remove them. 
The members of the'committee were shocked at this 
attitude. They preferred to dissolve the committee. 
One respondent ftom Godhra has stated that the 
‘Anjumane Mohammadi’, an institution carrying on 


one Ali Hussain Cyclewala without the permission 
of Syedna. They were forced to be closed down. 
One Inayat Husain Mulla Yahyabhai, formerly 


` residing at Kapadvag, Malegaon, stated that he had 
taken the initiative to start a free hospital and a’ 


free library: for the community by establishing 
Dawoodi Bohra Helping Society. It was inaugurated 
by the District Collector. But since he had not 
secured the permission of the High Priest for doing 
so, all Bohras were forced to boycott him, and his 
family including his mother and sister’'were socially 
boycotted and were harassed so much that they had 
to leave Kapadvag. ; 

Another respondent stated that a free dispensary 
‘at Bhindi Bazar, Dr. ‘Annie Besant Road, Bombay, 
was eStablished by Tayebali Ibrahimji who was the 
donor. It was ordered to be boycotted. 

Yunus KM Baluwala said among other things that 
in Dodhra in 1948 there was a large-scale communal 
riot and houses of members of the Bohra community 


were ablaze. The government constructed a number ' 


of huts for the refugees. One Ibrahim Maliwala 
came from Karachi in 1977 and he wanted to donate 
a large amount for building many more cottages. 
His donation was to be of Rs. 30 lakhs. But 
Syedna’s permission was necessary for the same. 
When . permission was sought, Syedna insisted that 
the donation be given to him so that he could cons- 
truct those cottages in his name. The donor got 
disgusted and changed his mind. 


Zubeda Zainuddin Vali of Godhra stated that she’ 
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and other women had started an institution called 
Fatima Mahila Mandal but since it was started with- 
out the permission of Syedna and since she and her 
husband were socially boycotted thé institution had 
to be closed. 

Mohamed Hussain of Indore stated that he- was 
Assistant Professor of Economics-at the Christian 

` College, Indore. He took great interest in social . 

‘reforms. He was boycotted by Syedna Saheb twice 
and his father also expelled him from his house due 
to the threat that his four sisters would be divorced. 
The witness went out of his father’s house and lived 
with a Hindu friend for about six months. When his 
father called him back, 14 members of his family 
were boycotted. ao 

According to the Report of the Commission: 
‘Various methods are used to harass and persecute 
the socially boycotted persons. One of the most com- 

- mon is attack on residence, shops or other. work estab- 
lishments, physical attacks on the persons .concerned 
as also on close members of their families if they 
have not broken away from them.- Beating and 
spitting are two such methods. Among others are 
forcible expulsion from attendance and prayers at 
masjids, graveyards, religious ceremonies associated 
with birth, marriage, death, harassing sick mem- 
bers of the family of the person, and removal 
from employment if the employer is a Bohra. 
Another ` obnoxious method is separation of 
wife from husband, brother from brother, sister and 
all close relatives. We have received several instan- - 
ces of forced break-up of marriages. Mental torture 
and cruelty inflicted can only be imagined when 
sons and daughters have been prevented from | 
meeting their parents on their death bed or from 
performing ceremonies associated with burial. Such 
examples are common and are found in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Udaipur, Godhra to mention only a 
few towns in India, and also in East African count- 
ries and Pakistan. Some of the respondents have 

- stated that private armies of men (Shabab) and of 
women (Bunayyat) are maintained by the priestly 
class for harassment, assault and persecution of the 
reformers and also for spying on their activities. 
Medical practitioners are boycotted if in the course 
of their duties they render service to or treat any 
reformers. Dr Cutlerywala has suffered much for.’ 
helping the sick. Children have not been spared and 
poison is injected by the orthodox in the minds of 
their own children who are advised not only to not 
to talk’or play with the children of reformers in the 
schools but also to beat them up, spit on ‘them and 
do everything to make life miserable for little child- 
ren in school.” . 

Baraat was declared, even as late as October 15, 
1979, rgainst 18 very eminent persons of Bhopal who 
went to attend a meeting addressed by Engi- 
neer, a reformist Bohra. The topic discussed was 
of general importance and had nothing to do with 
the problems of the Bohra community. : 

All these are not done for spiritual reasons, but 
to extract money to be used for Syedna’s family. 
Unlawful taxes like Zakat, Silafitra, Nazar: Mukam, 
Bakkun Nafs, Khums are imposed on the Bohra. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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JEpueaTIoN is considered one of the surest means 

to bring about phenomenal changes in the socio- 
economic conditions and the outlook of the people. 
Proper education can Jead and direct a community 
towards positive transformation, while providing in- 
creased ability to process and utilise information, 
knowledge and experience in a more scientific man- 
ner. Proper education would train the senses, 
develop the intellect, humanize the emotions and 
equip the individual for efficient living so as to 


ensure an integrated growth of his personality. 


Thus, education is an index of the progress of a 
community and a key to growth of knowledge and 
development. 


. Though our'Constitution envisages free, universal 
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and compulsory education for all children up to the 
age of 14 years and has placed the responsibility on 
the State Governments for its implementation, it 
remains a paper promise. It is true that there has 
been a manifold increase in expenditure on edu- 
cation and enrolment of primary school children. 
But more than 30 per cent of our children continue 
to be deprived of school education. The rate of 
growth in secondary education has been much faster 
and in regard to university education, in terms of 
expenditure, India has overtaken even some of the 
advanced countries. However, the fact remains 
thar a large percentage of children are still left far 
far behind. A vast majority of them belong to 
under-privileged sections of the community, parti- 
cularly Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

Educating the tribal children is considered to be 
one of the major tasks before the planners and pro- 
gramme implementers of tribal development in 
India. Many research studies reveal that the tribal 
areas stand at a much lower level in terms of literacy 
and school-going children compared to other arcas. 
(B.D. Sharma, ‘Planning for Educational Develop- 
ment in Tribal Areas’, Government of India, Ministry 
of Home Affairs, 1977). Five-year Plans devised a 
number of strategies to overcome the difficulties and 
improve the educational level of tribal children. The 
First Five-Year Plan envisaged the establishment of 
Ashram Schools in tribal areas The Second Plan 
further extended the facilities to all States. The 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Plans continued the pro- 
grammes and further steps were taken to strengthen 
them. The significance of the Fifth Plan, however, 
was the introduction of the Minimum Needs Pro- 
gramme and evolving of an integrated appro .ch for 
the development of tribal people. The Sixth Plan 
doubled the financial outlay to strengthen the ex- 
isting programmes by initiating some more welfare 
measures. The total financial outlay on educational 


- programmes for tribal people witnessed a four-fold 


increase during the Sixth Plan. But the growth-rate 
of school going children has not been consistent or 
significant during all these years. Several studies 
have revealed the defects and weaknesses of the 
education system and elaborately discussed the 
reasons for the failure of education policy and 
emphasised the need for a new look. 

We here examine ashram school cducation in 
Andhra Pradesh and analyse its impact on the 
educational development of tribal children. Although 
there are different programmes. this article is 
confined to ashram schools. Therefore, the genera- 
lisations drawn hold good only for the working of 
ashram schools and not for all the edcational 
programmes. The data are collected from Govern- 
ment reports and notes prepared by the Trioal 
Research and Training Centre, Hyderabad, and 
personal observation and discussions by the authors 
with headmasters, teachers, wardens and Students 
of various ashram schools in the Telengana region 
of Andhra Pradesh. 

The emergence of ashram schools (also known as 
gurukulas) is not recent. Indian mythological and 
historical accounts confirm that ashram school type 
education existed for a long time, with certain 
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toyal priests, religious leaders: and brahminical gurus 
on the faculty, mainly to impart . education to 
childten of Kshatriya and high:caste families. The 
schools mostly existed -in - forest areas, 
facilities for ‘physical exerciges, learning martial arts, 
Vedas, Puranas, natural sciences and cultural 


activities for the improvement of physical and men- , 


tal health. In these schools pupils were provided 
with residential and hostel accommodation, and 
were kept away from their parents almost till they 
completed their education. This type of education 
provided an opportunity to the child to grow in an 
atmosphere conductive to learning and improving 
skills, ‘acquiring information and’ ‘knowledge for the 
integrated growth ‘of personality. However, these 
schools were not accéssible'to the large majority of 
the people. T hese, schools: A ies away in course 
of timè.” 

As a result of the strategy adopted in the Second 
Five-Year Plan, the modern ashram school appeared 
on the scene with the broad-based aim of upholding 
the form and methods of its earlier counterpart. 
Unlike in the earlier system, however, the present 
ashram ‘schools provide education exclusively for 
tribal children drawn from the most backward and 
neglected community in India. The place of priests 
and other ‘gurus’ is now taken up by modern tea- 
chers and thé curricula’ are, ‘baked on present-day 
needs. 

“In the Telengana area ie “Ebstwhile Hyderabad 
Government implemented Koya and Banzara edu- 
cational schemes to promote the educational stan- 
dards of the tribal people. In continuation of ‘these 
programmes, the Tribal Welfare Department has 
established single-teacher primary schools in each 
hamlet in tribal areas. Trained tribal teachers were 
appointed in most of these'schools. This experiment 
proved a failure as most of the teachers kept away, 
engaging in their primary occupation, namely, 
agriculture After the formation of Andhra Pradesh, 
a number of.tribal ‘welfare schemes were enunciated 
and primary schools aiid hostdls, were opened by the 
Government exclusively ‘for ' ‘the’ benefit of tribals 
under various Plar programnies. During the Second 
Plan period a number óf? 'ashrat schools were also 
set up under Central schemes. © 

The-main ‘objectives in establishing ashram 
schools were to end absentecism and stagnation 
and to encourage good results on the one side and 
provide facilities of free boarding and lodging on 
the other. Ashram schools are better suited to 
tribal children because of widespread poverty among 
tribal families, who cannot afford to feed the 
children and send them to school on their own. 
They also donot liké to ‘lost the meagre income 
generated by the employment" of children in petty 
jobs and the help of thé, childref in agricultural 
operations, collection of minor” forest produce, cattle 
rearing, domestic. work, etc.’ i; these circumstances, 
the ashram school relieves the parents of the burden 

of educating the children. 

To assess the working of ashram schools an at- 
tempt is made to examine the strength of schools, 
age of children,” accessibility of the schools, organi- 
sational structure and thè benefits offered. 
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SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN 


School-age and school-going children in Scheduled 
Areas, 





Strength (lakhs) 


2,25 
0.95 


School-age children 
School-going children 
Percentage of school-going 
children to school-age 


children 42. 2 per cent 








Source : Statistical compendium on education of Scheduled 
Tribes in Andhra Preadesh, Tribal Cultural and 
Training Institute; Hyderabad, 1977, P. 152. (The 
table, covers only the school-age and school-going 
children of scheduled Areas. Due to this the analysis 
has been limited to the Sheduled Areas. However, 
it still covers more than 85 per cent of tribal children 
in Andhra Pradesh), 


The table reveals that out of 2.25 lakhs of school- 
age children, only 0.95 lakhs are attending various 
schools (including ashram schools), leaving a large 
percentage (57.8) of children outside the school 
system. 

The area coved by each school is important 
in assessing the level of adequacy in a. parti- 
cular region. The fact that the greater distance bet- 


. ween schools the less the access for children and 


vice-versa is obvious. The following table indicates 
the average area and population covered by each 
school and the ratio of one level of schooling to 
the other. 


AVERAGE STRENGTH AND DISTANCES COVERED 
BY VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 





Type of, Total Total Average Average Average 
schools No. of strength distances villages popula- 
schools of students covered covered tion cove- 
(in sq red 
Km) 
Primary schools 
and upper pri- 
mary schools 909 52,718 33.03 6.82 1,823 
(247) 
Secondary : 
schools 18 6,000 688.22 344,28 92,056 
(12,491) 
Ashram ; 
schools 385 24,677 77.99 ‘16.09 4,384 
(584) 


(The figures in brackets represent the average strength of 
school-going children at various Jevels of education). 


Each primary school or upper primary school in 
the tribal area has to cover an average of about 
seven villages (distance 33.03 km); the average 
population covered by primary and upper primary 
schools is 1,823 In regard to secondary schools, 
the figures show the remoteness of the schools, as 
each school has to cover an average area of 1668. 22 
sq. km., and a population of 92,056, spread over 345 
villages Each ashram school, on the other hand, 
would cover 77.99 sq. km., including over 16. 09 
villages with an average population of 4,384. The 
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table shows that under the present arrangement the 
ashram school can cover only 25.9 per cent of 
school-going children and there is no provision for 
the remaining 74 per cent. Each child has to travel 
a long distance to reach school. Since ‘the higher 
the level of education, the more the distance covered 


- by a school’, a child has to travel a longer distance, 


in order to pass through several phases of educa- 
tion. (The figures have to be compared to the spe- 
cifications issued by the Planning Commission. The 
scheme expects that a primary school should cover 


.-not more than 1.5 km, middle school 5 km. and a 


high school 8 km. In such 2 situation, it is futile to 
expect the tribal children of Andhra Pradesh to 
travel such long distances to reach their schools). 

The provision for ashram schools and their growth 
is also closely connected with the establishment of 
hostels. Hostel facilities are available in certain 
areas, where ashram schools are not available. A 
large number of tribal children admitted to hostels 
are at the secondary stage. Their performance in 
school is also related to the management of the 
hostels. ‘ 

In Andhra Pradesh, there are 286 hostels, accom- 
modating 16,640 tribal children. Taken together 
with ashram schools, the total number of children 
provided with hostel accommodation would be 
41,317 (including boarders in hostels) covering only 
42.54 per cent of school-going children. When 
compared to the total school-age children, it covers 
only 18.38 per cent. As a result, a large percentage 
of tribal children (81.62 per cent) are not attracted 
to the school system, since their socio-economic 
conditions would not permit them to go to school 
without such benefits. 

The strength in an ashram school varies from 
place to place and it depends on the ‘sanction’ of 
the Government. A perusal of the strength in 
ashram schools indicates that it varies between 30 
and 100. According to the Rules, Rs. 50 is spent on 
each boarder for about ten months in a year. The 
remaining two months would be declared as vacation 
and the students would be asked to go home. Two 
hundred grams of rice is provided for each meal to 
each child either with vegetables or dal and meat 
or egg would be served once a week. Besides the 
boarding, free clothing (two pairs per year) is pro- 
vided for. There is also provision for free distri- 
bution of note books and text-books. Each boarder 
will be paid Rs.2/- 4 month for soap and oil. Apart 
from this, a boarder will also be provided with a 
bedding, a steel plate, a glass, and a box to keep his 
belongings. Another feature is that each boarder 
would be taken on an excursion tour, with an expen- 
diture not exceeding Rs.20/-per pupil. Besides, in 
upper primary schools one meritorious student 
studying in VII Class would be awarded a scholar- 
ship. 

Medical facilities aré also provided — a mobile 
medical unit visits the school every month and 
supplies required medicines. In Scheduled Areas, 
the respective Integrated Tribal Development Agen- 
cies would also provide medicines from time to time 
to the boarders. ` 

Most of the ashram schools in the State also 
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admit and extend educational facilities to other 
tribal and non-tribal , students as day-scholars. 
However, their strength is meagre. The strength of 
teachers also varies from one school to another, 
based on the strength of the students. One of the 
teachers is appointed warden responsible for hostel 
management. 

The ashram school is a place where teaching, 
boarding and lodging facilities are provided to tribal 
children. Most of the ashram schools in Andhra 
Pradesh are at primary and upper primary levels and 
only a negligible number of schools run higher 
secondary sections. Teaching hours, tutorials, general 
timings for physical education, etc., are different in 
ashram schools from those in other schools. Ashram 
schoo] life is expected. to be on the following lines: 
AtSam. the children would be woken up bya 
bell and they will have to complete all their morning 
‘activities’ in an hour and be ready by 6 am. fora 
parade which lasts about halfan hour. Later they 
have bath. Between 8 and 8 30 a.m., they are to do 
home-work and lessons. At 8.30 a.m, a breakfast- 
cum-first meal would be served. By 9.30 a.m., school 
time commences There are two sessions -- 10 a.m. 
tol p.m., and2to4pm.— and regular subjects 
would be taught between these hours, and at the 
end there would be a drill period. Between 1 and 2 
p.m., lunch would be served. Between 5 and 7 p.m. 
is rest time, and „at. 7 p,m., dinner. From 8 to 
10 p.m is reading time. 

The reality, however, is different, varying from 
school to school. Ashram schools in different areas 
of the State follow their own timings and they do 
not adhere strictly to the general schedule prescri- 
bed. The authorities in most ashram schools seem 
to be not very serious about the timings. The ins- 
pecting authorities do not also seem very particular 
about this aspect. This is against the spirit and pur- 
pose of establishing ashram schools. 

The official time schedule does not seem to have 
been arranged in a scientific manner, Arrangements 
for proper utilisation of time are not made, and no 
importance is given;to physical education. No time 
is allotted for extra-curricular activities. 

Though ashram school type education has been 
introduced to educate and guide the children to join 
the mainstream of national life, no scientific pro- 
gramme has been developed to give the children a 
broad perspective. Syllabi and instructional techni- 
ques are traditional in nature and they do not differ 
in this matter from the ordinary schools. Overall 
development of the child is not given due consider- 
ation, and so the children fail to develop keen 
interest; socio-economic, background also inhibits the 
child from giving priority to his own education. As 
a result, there is a high percentage of drop-outs and 
ese schools. 


much stagnation in 

Teaching arrangements are not different from 
those in regular schools. A large number of schools 
suffer from shortage of staff. Teachers in these 
schools are not trained and their service conditions 
are interior to those of teachers working in ordinary 
schools. Personnel management, in these schools, is 
governed by various rules and a number of agencies 
are involved in these matters. Thus, no teacher 
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evinces special interest, and it is reported that there 
is a high percentage of absenteeism among the 
‘teaching staff. Most teachers have either set up their 
own side businesses or are involved in agricultural 
operations, giving only second priority to teaching. 
The appointment of urban-oriented teachers has 


also created certain problems. Most of the teachers ` 


have inadequate understanding of the cultural back- 
ground of the tribals. Consequently, they are not 
effective in communicating ideas to tribal children. 
Most teachers also lack commitment to the. cause 
of tribals and no steps are taken at any time to test 
the attitudes and value-pattern of the teachers before 
their selection. ; 

Again, the teachers are not effective due to the 
language barrier and the problem of communication 
in the local dialect. (Since the teaching is done in 
Telugu and a large number of tribals have their own 
local dialect, tribal children find it difficult to follow 
the teaching. A study undertaken by the Director 
of the State Institute of Education in Maharashtra 
of tribal children in primary schools found that 
tribal children learned more rapidly and the drop- 
out rate declined when teaching in the early grades 
was in the tribal language rather than in Marathi, 
the regional language. At present the Tribal Cult- 
ural Research and Training Institute, Hyderabad, 
is conducting studies to evolve a common language 
and syllabi for primary education for tribal children 
in Andhra Pradesh). The teachers treat their ap- 
pointment or transfer to these places as punish- 
ment and always look forward to transfer to towns 
and taluq headquarters or to their native places. 
Their disinterestedness is also shown in their ill- 
treatment of children in the class-room. Most of 
them pay little attention or no attention to the 
children. They do not give personal guidance and 
mostly adopt formal techniques of teaching. Thus 
the student-teacher gap becomes widened and the 
students develop an inferiority complex. 

Various departments and agencies are involved 
at various levels and for various purposes in the 
management of the schools. Though most of the 
schools are directly under the ITDAS, the head- 
master has tœ depend on a number of institutions 
for efficient management of the school. Recruit- 
ment and posting of staff, service matters, release 
of grants, supply of required material including 
note-books and text-books, academic control, admi- 
nistrative control, etc., are done by different officers 
and institutions. Thus, there is not only the pro- 
blems of coordination, but hardship for the head- 
master in managing the school. 

Delay in release of grants has often caused pro- 
blems. Due to this the school management has to 
purchase the required foodstufis and other material 
on credit, mostly from the local market, where 
prices are higher and material is sub-standard or 
adulterated. The warden or one of the teachers has 
to devote all his time to bring the required com- 
modities to the hostel. Every day he has to travel 
to the Block headquarters either to get bills passed 
in the sub-treasury or for purchasing provisions. 
The problem is also directly related to that of 
adjustment of the amount sanctioned for each boar- 
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der, which is insufficient to meet the actual expendi- 
ture tobe incurred under the guidelines of the 
Government. Asa result of all this, the quality 
and quantity of food provided to the boys are sub- 
standard and inadequate. The higher officers are 
not vigilant in supervising the institution, and this 
encourages corruption and mismanagement. It is 
reported that often children run away from hostels 
due to insufficient food. In some cases it was found 
that local children went to their houses for the mid- 
day meal. 

The physical environment is not satisfactory. 
In most of the schools proper accommodation has 
not been provided for class-rooms, kitchen, dining 
room, etc. In most'of the schools only one or two 
rooms are available for all these purposes. The 
furniture in class-rooms, hostels and the staff rooms 
are not adequate. Though many of the schools have 
been constructed at the periphery of villages, pro- 
per ventilation facilities are lacking. The problem 
is made more acute by overcrowding. Added to this, 
the buildings are not maintained properly — for a 
number of years there is no white-washing, or 
repair, and regular sanitation arrangements, etc., 
are not there. (The report of the . Public Accounts 
Committee, Andhra Pradesh Legislature, 1978-79, 
deals elaborately with the problems of school build- 
ings). Facilities for drinking water, for washing 
clothes and bathing are poor. In regard to latrine 
arrangements the state of affairs ina number of 
schools is very bad. 

Many schools do not have proper lighting faci- 
lities. While lodging space is provided in several 
schools in a common hall, arrangements for better 
lighting to enable the children to do their home- 
work have been neglected. In the case of schools 
where electricity is not available, the position is 
worse and the children have to spend most of their 


time in darkeness. 


Library and recreation facilities are not available 
in a number of schools. No arrangements are made 
to conduct cultural programmes despite the tribal 
children’s fondness for such activities, It was obser- 
ved in certain schools that the tribal children leave 
their hostels at night to attend ‘Burra Kathas’, 
dramas and folk dances in nearby villages. Needless 
of say, no steps have been taken to identify talent 
and provide guidance in this sphere. 

Medical check-up by visiting medical teams is very 
irregular. Supply of medicines is not sufficient and 
children have to be treated by untrained village 
vaids. In many hostels, when children fall sick, 
they are given some medicine or sent home. Only 
a small percentage of children returned to schools 
when they were sent home. 

The whole scheme is male-biased and no special 
effort has been made to enrol girls. Ashram schools 
for girls are not set up. Lack of women teachers 
is one of the main reasons for the schools not 
attracting girl-students. Of course tribal girls have 
distinct problems — social inhibitions in tribal 
society against girls mixing with boys, early marri- 
age, greater involvement of girls in the economic 
activity of the family from an early age,- parents 
not seeing any paticular benefit in educating them, 
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tesponsibility of the girls to, take care of younger 
children at home, and absence of lady teachers in 
schools. The need is for effective publicity and a 
drive to enrol girls and encourage girls’ education. 
Though ashram school} education is based on the 
concept of maintaning close teacher-student relation- 
ship and ensuring personal attention to the overall 
development of the child into an integrated 
personality, its application to the tribal situation is 
in modern terms, and this is to be borne in mind. 
Attracting children to a common place of learning, 
and training them to observe things, gather infor- 
mation and knowledge are considered to be the 
core of the ashram school strategy, and this will in 
the long run benefit the tribal population. The 
many problems involved in organising and managing 
the schools can be solved if the whole scheme is 
understood in perspective. The present problems 
are mostly physical and attitudinal, besides the 
basic -problems of lack of funds, failure to cover 
every tribal child under the scheme, mismangement 
and misappropriation and delinking of education 
from the overall strategy of tribal development. 





Bohras and the High Priest 
(Continued from p. 22) 


community and woe betide the Bohra who refuses 
to pay or cannot afford to pay the taxes. Even after 
death a person is not spared. 

After the death of a person they sell a paper called 
Ruga Chithi, a letter of recognition with some geo- 
metrical lines and words in Arabic to be placed on 
the chest of the deceased at the time of burial, for 
which the lowest fee is Rs. 140 A well-to-do person, 
must pay five times this amount and a wealthy per- 
son Rs. 1400/- for this letter. The object of the letter 
is that when angels Munkir and Nakeer visit the 
dead person in the grave with spear and sword to 
take a reckoning of his deeds in this world and to 
cut him to pieces, they would see this letter and 
salute the dead, and realising that he was a follower 
of the High Priest they pass him by, giving him 
special treatment and asking no questions. 

After Hagqun Nafs Ruga is supplied, the High 
Priest through his assistant or Amil approaches the 


son or other relations of the deceased and demands. 


a large sum for sending the soul of the deceased to 


Some of the problems can be avoided by close 
supervision, adequate incentives to the staff, more 
facilities in the schools and raising the amounts 
fixed for each child to provide better boarding 
arrangements. Village committees of elders can 
oversee hostel management and help solve day-to- 
day problems. 

If the facilities in ashram schools are enlarged 
and the scheme is extended to cover every tribal 
child, and schools are properly managed with social 
commitment and direction, educating all tribal 
children need not be a ‘distant dream’. O 
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Paradise to live in the garden of Eden full of fruits 
and the cool sweet water provided by the fountain 
named Hauze-Kauser. A special living room with 
all comforts and the services of houries (fair damsels) 
would be provided through the strength of the High 
Priest if the relatives gave a sufficiently large sum of 
money. 

According to the Commission: ‘“The Misaq is so 
far-reaching asto involve unconditional surrender 
to Syedna in secular as well as religious matters and 
it amounts to a charter of slavery.” 

In the name of religion, this High Priest must not 
be allowed to have the power of state within a state 
and to destroy the lives of nearly half a-million 
Indian citizens in violation of the provisions of the 
Constitution. The only silver lining is that reformist 
Bohras are challenging the obnoxious authority of 
the High Priest and their movement is gaining 
strength day by day. The people of India as a whole 
should now take up the cause of these half a milion 
suffering citizens. 

Rabindranath Tagore said: “One who does wrong 
to another and one who watches, without protest, 
such wrong beiag perpetrated on an innocent person, 
are equally guilty.” D 
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Whither Left? 





Mainstream has been conducting a discussion on “Whither Left?” starting with a Political Note- 


book (November 10, 1979). Contributions from Satyapal Dang, 


Navin Sarkar (November 24), 


Chitta Ranjan, Ranajit Roy (December 8) and Chandra Sen (December 22) have appeared so 
far. We publish herebelow two more contributions on the subject and hope that the useful debate 


will continue — Editor 





‘Costly M istakes 


/ MUKESH VATSYAYANA 


Te question that Chitta Ranjan asked in his 

Political Notebook “Whither Left?’ (Mainstream, 
November 10, 1979) received an answer from an 
unexpected quarter — Comrade Dange. Dange’s 
resignation from party posts and proclamation of 
solidarity with Indira Gandhi-was a telling answer 
to the’ query “Whither Left?’ Considering the 
way Left has developed over the years in this coun- 
try, the manner in which it has reacted to 
various critical issues facing the country, particularly 
after the united CPI decided to join the parliamen- 
tary fray like any other bourgeois political party 
after Independence, Dange’s Indiraism seems ` to 
assume some kind of inevitability. 

Let no one misunderstand my interpretation of 
the Dange episode and say that I am attaching too 
much significance tothe- isolated deed of a man 
whose quaint ling’ of ‘thinking had been clear to 
knowledgeable observers for years. My observation 
is not strictly rélated tothe. career of one individual 
but I believe that-Dapge’s position is the logical 
culmination of alt. those who, while offering vocal 
allegiance to revolutionary’ Marxism, have been 
_ groping and floundering. in the jungle of bourgeois 
parliamentary. politics in India since Independence. 

I would say that the helpless and almost abject 
dependence on major bourgeois parties to which the 
Communist Parties in India have reduced themselves 
by taking positions for short-term benefit and by 
following’ policies helpful only in electoral battles, 
is a situation “that can only be retrieved by a radical 
analysis of the present messy political situation and 
forging a new strategy to meet it. The vassalage of 
the CPI to Indira’s Congress before 1977 was coun- 
tered by the CPI(M)’s support to the Janata after 
Emergency, though it must be admitted that there 
was a big difference between the two positions and 
the CPI(M) all along maintained its separate dignity 
and interests. But that in no way minimises the 
gravity of the situation in which both the Commu- 
nist Parties find themselves today. It is nothing but 
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the height of desperation for a Marxist party when 
it wants to establish its base in northern India by 
seeking, of all things, electoral adjustments with 
bourgeois landlord parties. It is nothing but the 
admission of surrender by the Marxist forces to the 
feudal, reactionary and obscurantist interests in that 
part of the country. i 

One chief concern that is also a cause of com- 
plaint in the articles of Chitta Ranjan and Satyapal 
Dang (November 24, 1979) is that Communist 
Parties, while contesting elections, do not show any 
spirit of accommodation and behave just as atro- 
ciously as any bourgeois parliamentary party doės. 
The bourgeois parliamentary system has a remorseless 
logic of its own, and:when there is power iri numbers, 
numbers cannot conceivably be sacrificed volunta-. 
rily. And to it the bitter past of two Communist 
Parties, sketched so brilliantly though briefly by 
Ranajit Roy in his article (December 8), and you 
get a slight idea of the formidable difficulties that 
the two parties face, which no rhetorical invocation 
of larger interests of Left and democratic forces can 
easily transcend. After the current Lok Sabha elec- 
tions, the routine can be predicted — selective sup- 
port to progressive policies of a bourgeois Govern- 
ment and some high-falutin’ denunciation of its 
anti-people policies’ Whatever might change, this 
vicious set-up shows no likelihood of altering itself 
unless.... And this is the question of the time. 
__ About thirty years have passed since the united 
CPI decided to pursue the orthodox parliamentary 
path rather than resort to direct revolutionary action 
to establish a socialist society. That momentous 
decision’ was the result of a combination of subjec- 
tive and objective factors and was prompted. by the 
expectation that whereas the Communists in the Lok 
Sabha would be able to strengthen the ‘progressive 
bourgeoisie” in the national Government, they would 
also on the other hand get ample opportunity of 
spreading their revolutionary ideology. Since then 
there has been no change in this basic strategy, 
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though it must have become obvious to the Commu- 
nists that participation in bourgeois parliamentary 
practices, instead of aiding them in their ultimate 
aim of establishing socialist society in India, has 
merely entangled and pushed them into moves and 
stances totally incompatible with their original 
position and aim. a 

. It should be clear by now that the policies of pro- 
gressive elements in bourgeois Governments so far 
have not yielded satisfactory results from the Com- 
munist point of view.. The so-called anti-monopolist 
policies of the Nehru Government, besides being 


ineffective, have given rise to a powerful class of 


petty urban bourgeoisie with its own set of demands 
which are in conflict with the demands of the big 
bourgeoisie, thus producing chaotic conditions in the 
economy. Any Government move to raise agricul- 


tural production in the present unequal.condition of 


agrarian relations is bound to aggravate the inequa- 
lities further, and this is just what has happened in 
the wake of the Green Revolution. A powerful inter- 
mediate class of landlord farmers has come into 
being, clamouring for massive Government aid and 
_ subsidy and the upper strata of rich peasants corner- 
ing everything, thus leaving the rural poor and land- 
less labourers in as hopeless a condition as before. 
Growing unrest and malfunctioning in industry, the 


increasing number of rural poor, the re-emergence of 


communal tension in cities, the escalation of bitter 
caste war in the countryside, the large number of un- 
employed hands, urban insecurity, rural illiteracy and 
national degradation on all fronts — this is the con- 


sequence of the ‘progressive’ policies of the national 


bourgeoisie that Communists have supported so far. 
In spite of all this, no attempt has been made in 
Communist circles to pause and plan anew to 
surmount the apparently insurmountable obstacles. 
It seems as if the winning of a few seats in the Lok 
Sabha and State Assemblies has become the sole 
mission of the Communist Parties; as if all the re- 
volutionary books have been closed and radical 
programmes put on the shelf. > 


+ 


j: is necessary to put the record straight about 
what Chandra Sen calls (Mainstream, December 
22, 1979) “factual errors” in my article (December 
8). About the contradiction by Biswanath Mukherjee 
of what I had written in the Ananda Bazar Patrika 
and repeated in the Mainstream article, I hope the 
following quotation from the note on the CPI 
National Council’s “Draft Political Review Report”, 
prepared by Mukherjee, Geeta Mukherjee and 
Kanai Bhowmik and circulated at the Party’s Bha- 
tinda congress (April 1978) would satisfy Sen that 
the contradiction was unwarranted: “The draft 
review report describes the present Janata Govern- 
ment as more reactionary, as if the previous Indira 
Government was progressive. Or, in other words, if 
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Roots of Conflict 


RANAJIT ROY 


No.one can deny the good that a Leftist Govern- 
ment in power in a State can do for the cause of 
industrial workers and agricultural labourers. And 
the achievements of United and Left Front Govern- 
ments in West Bengal haye not altogether been 
negligible. But these are not enough, and when even 
the Left Front Government has recognised and 
acknowledged that a bourgeois politico-administra- 
tive system imposes its own limitations on the work- 
ing of a Leftist Government, some plan could have 
been devised to overcome the limitations. But that 
could have been possible only if the party had been 
made supreme and governmental obligations made 
subservient to its demands and interests. I suspect 
that despite the best of intentions the party has 
merely become an errand boy of the Government 
and this state of affairs has sapped the cadres of 
revolutionary ardour and energy. This pos‘tion must 
change. Once the incapacity of a Leftist Govern- 
ment to change anything in a revolutionary way 
has been accepted, it is incumbent on the party to 
take the initiative and organise and lead mass move- 
ments on popular issues against the bourgeois state 
machine. ka 

In India since July 1979 we have been witnessing 
the play of bourgeois politics at its worst, which is 
no different from what it is at its best, except that 
at the worst of times the game is played in the open 
without inhibitions. Have the ideologically oriented 
Leftists tried to go to the masses and tell them that 
the present ugliness in our life is not the result of 
petty deeds of, petty men, but of outdated social 
customs and borrowed political institutions, and 
that to improve the state of affairs, the dilapidated 
institutions would have to go first? 

Unless the Communists in India are willing to 
come to terms with all that has been happening here 
after July 1979 and are ready to plan their strategy 
in the light of these events, taking radical positions 
on critical issues and leading mass movements, their 
position as appendages to the major bourgeois poli- 
tical parties is not likely togsmemsove. C] 





a choice is forced upon us, Congress is preferable to 
Janata. This is essentially the same old line.” 

What was this “same old line’? The political 
report of the CPI’s Cochin congress (October 1971) 
had said: “After the split in the Congress and in 
the face of the threat of a rightist take-over, the 
situation naturally changed. Our party responded 
to the changed situation with the tactical line of 
uniting all Left and democratic forces and the Con- 
gress (R) in the common fight against the Rightist 
threat and for radical measures.” Commenting on 
this, Mukherjee said in his note at Bhatinda: 
“When the party thought that the Rightist takeover 
was imminent and the Left parties were not 
coming with us, we went with the Congress lock, 
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stock and barrel. Verbally we said that we have to 
unite with the progressive sections of the Congress, 
but in reality we thought that unity with the Con- 
` gress was the way to do that. Due to this under- 
standing we could not take any advantage of the 
possibilities that were being created for establishing 
Left and democratic unity.” : 

At Cochin the CPI reversed the stand in relation 
to the Congress it had adopted at its Patna con- 
gress (February 1968). The CPI’s subservience to 
Indira Gandhi had, however, begun in the latter 
half of 1969, This was also the time when Indira 
Gandhi’s Government had begun its full-scale opera- 
tion topple in West Bengal. It may not be mere 
coincidence that the CPI began putting this line into 
effect after the retura of its representatives from the 
world Communist conference in Moscow in 1971, 
Reviewing thé previous three years of its activities, 
the CPI recorded at Cochin: “The CPI conducted a 
firm struggle against the ideological, political and 
‘organisational positions of the CPM not only 
because this was essential for the advance of Left 
and democratic forces and their unity in India. ... 
The CPI in this period, guided by its programme 
and general line of the Moscow conference, has 
made its contribution to the growth of the anti- 
imperialist movement in the country and the move 
for world peace and Afro-Asian solidarity.’’ 

In reality, the CPI now became Indira’s camp- 
follower and gave her a Left halo to enable her to 
go all out to crush the CPI(M) and the. Naxalites, 
particularly in West Bengal. Things went so far 
that at Cochin the CPI admitted that “demarcation 
between the CPI and the Congress got blurred”. 
But it did not change course. What had been admit- 

- ted at Cochin in 1971 had to be repeated at Bhat- 
inda six anda half years later: “Our party’s 
independent image was blurred and it became identi- 
fied with the then ruling Congress party.” 

I mention all this because Dange is pursuing the 
“old line”, and there are people in the CPI who 
believe that, if Indira*can, form a Government, he 
will again dominate the party and put it back on its 
old track. This will-be a disaster for the Communist 
and all progressive movements. - 

I admit it was wrong on my. part to have used the 
word “‘alliance’’ in describing the relations between 
the CPI and the Congress ‘in West Bengal in the 
1971 election. I may, _, however, again quote from 
Mukherjee’s Bhatinda note: “In reality, in the name 
of fighting Right reaction, we went on allying our- 
selves in almost all elections (wherever the Congress 
agreed) with the Indira Congress since 197 1, and we 
never tried seriously to build up a genuinely Left and 
democratic alternative platform.” The alliance bet- 
ween the two parties was in operation from late 
1969 and formalised the following year. In 1971 
there was no formal alliance between them in West 
Bengal — this came about in 1972. Sen should be 
knowing, however, that in quite a number of impor- 
tant constituencies they had an informal agreement 
to pool their propaganda and voting strength against 
the CPI(M) and its allies. RO oe 

About “rigging” of the 1971 election in West 
Bengal by the CPI(M), whether “in a more sophis- 
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ticated manner” than was done by the Congress in 
1972 or not; I honestly do not see how the CPI(M) 
could have indulged in false voting on a large scale, 
There had been some impersonation in all elections 
in all the States since 1952. No party was above it, 
One has to stretch one’s credulity ‘too far to accept 
the view that the CPI(M), to crush which party the 
Government had employed rot merely its adminis- 
trative apparatus but also large numbers of intelli- 
gence agents, could have rigged the 1971 election. 
What happened in the 1972 election in West 
Bengal was qualitatively different from anything that 
happened before. The CPI, along with the Congress, 
ridiculed the CPi(M) for the charge levelled by it 
about rigging, but there were Congressmen who 
substantiated the charge. In a report to the Working 
Committee some important AICC members said: 
“It would be impossible to prove the rigging of the 
election in a court of law. Still it can be said with- 
out hesitation that the politically conscious people 
of West Bengal are hanging their heads in shame for 
being deprived of the right of franchise by terroristic 
and other methods.” ' 
The rigging in 1972 was masterminded by. Indira 
Gandhi’s Government under a plan prepared well in 


“ advance of polling. It covered the election process 


all the way from printing of ballots through preven- 
tion of voters from going to the booths and packing 
of the boxes with ballots before and after polling to 
mixing of ballots and counting. A large force — 
local police, BSF and CRP, besides intelligence 
agents — was deployed to keep “law and order”, 
The results produced were: the Congress strength 
went up from 105 in 1971 to 216 in 1972 and of the 
CPI from 13 to 35, while that of the CPI(M) came 
down from 111 to 14. . 

Sen has spoken of the CPI(M)’s responsibility for 
killing of political activists of other parties. A nar- 
ration of the sequence of events may be of help in 
understanding what happened, Inter-party clashes 
had taken place in 1967, but these were mostly bet- 
ween the Naxalites and the CPI(M). After the for- 
mation of the second United Front Government in 
1969, clashes involved all parties. These were mainly 
the outcome of the race among the Left parties for 
what the press called “grabbing” of land for redis- 
tribution among the landless and what Harekrishna 
Konar called “land reform from below”. CPI(M) 
was the largest party and had the widest rami- 
fications in villages. As such, it left its front part- 
ners far behind in seizing and distributing land. and 
spreading its influence. It was in this phase that the 
largest number of inter-party .clashes occurred. The 
CPI(M) was involved in more clashes than any 
other front partner was. All front partners also. 
came at many places into clash with jotedars and 
Congressmen who upheld the-interests of the jote- 
dars No party was free from blame. As offshoots of 
these clashes there were a number of physical attacks 
by members of one party on those of another away 
from the land for seizing and distributing which 
they had first clashed. 

From the latter half of 1969 a new element entered 
the field and made things infinitely worse. There 
was an influx of intelligence agents of the Centre 
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assigned to act as.agents provocateurs to intensify 
the hostility between the front partners and create 
. an overwhelming atmosphere of violence RAW 
had already been set up by Indira Gandhi in the 
image of the CIA with a set of officers trained by 
the CIA in America since 1963. Indira Gandhi, an 
American Ambassador has ‘said, took CIA money, 
but this, criminal as it was, was not as dangerous 
for the country as associating the CIA with our 
administration at very sensitive points. 

Ajoy Mukherjee, the West Bengal Chief Minister, 
entered into a conspiracy with Indira Gandhi in 
September 1969. Thereafter, he stepped up his cam- 
paign against his own Government, calling it “‘bar- 
barous.” After doing his best to inflame passions 
against the CPI(M), he tendered the resignation of 
his Government and handed the State administra- 
tion over to Indira Gandhi in the name of Presi- 
dent’s rule in March 1970. 

After West Bengal had gone under Central rule 
in March 1970, planned murders in and out of 
prison became a matter of frequent occurrence in 
the State. ' Not that no inter-party clashes resulting 
in deaths took place, but most of the killings were 
now the work of those whose official job it was to 
maintain law and order. Clandestine agents com- 
mitted murders in such a manner as to intensify the 
hostility between one party and another and create 
an impression that the rural parties were responsi- 
ble for generating the atmosphere of violence. 

I would like to draw Sen’s attention to one intri- 
guing aspect of the happenings. Apart from murders 
of political activists, traffic constables were mur- 
derously attacked on several occasions at crowded 
street-crossings in broad daylight in Calcutta. 
Statues of great sons of Bengal were damaged at 
several places in Calcutta which city at the time 
seethed with intelligence agents of various kinds. 
Does it not strike Sen as unusual that hardly any 
of the culprits was arrested and brought to book? 
Hundreds of political workers of different parties 
were killed. Not evena handful of the criminals 
were arrested and tried. 

Sometimes allegedly Naxalite literature was pro- 
duced by the police in support of their ‘“‘infor- 
mation” that the Naxalites had killed one person 
here or damaged a statue there In tbis connection 
I may refer to a report that appeared in the dak 
edition of the Indian Nation (Patna) on June 11, 
1975. According to the police, a day-long gun battle 
took place between them and the Naxalites in 
Musaharitola, not far from Patna, on June 3. Fifteen 
Naxalites were killed, and 40 of 44 houses in the 
village caught fire and were destroyed. A non-official 
team of some State legislators and social workers 
visited the village on June 8 to find out what had 
happened. At the police station in whose jurisdic- 
tion Musaharitola was, PTI reported, the team was 
shown rifles and ‘‘Naxalite literature” seized from 
the burnt village. The team found that, though so 
many houses had been burnt and the seized rifles 
had been charred, ‘‘the Naxalite literature totally 
escaped the devastating fire’. Wbat rational expla- 
nation can there be of this fact which the team itself 
described as “curious”? I am old enough to be 
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aware of the police technique of planting incrimi- 
pating things to frame revolutionaries under the 
British. Independent India’s police and intelligence 
forces carry that tradition and, on top of it, have 
acquired new wisdom from the CIA. 

These forces were at play in West Bengal from 
the latter half of 1969. They also mobilised a vast 
number of anti-socials and rank criminals, made 
them wear the Congress mantle, and let them Joose 
to create an atmosphere of violence and terror. 
Some others wore the garb of other parties. Some 
newspapers became propaganda tools in the hands 
of these forces. 

One instance. Eleven young men were murdered 
at an unknown place and their bodies, carried in a 
motor vehicle, were strewn on the highway from 
Barasat to Basirhat on the night of November 19-20, 
1970. From the moment these bodies were found 
and the crime reported, no one had any doubt that 
the murders were the work of the police who gave 
versions which no one believed. The New Age, 
November 29, 1970, published photographs of eight 
of the eleven killed and carried a long report by 
Prabhat Das Gupta. Bhupesh Gupta, in the Rajya 
Sabha on November 24, charged the police with 
pursuing a “policy of counter-terrorism™. Fact was 
that the police themselves were creating au atmos- 
phere of violence to be able to indulge in murders 
and other crimes without the risk of being hauled 
up before the bar of public opinion. This was fas- 
cism in operation. Under internal Emergency India 
was perilously near that. But, I must say, other 
parts of the country have not yet experienced any- 
thing like what Indira Gandhi made West Bengal 
go through for seven years. 

Sen has introduced the extraneous matter of my 
past into the discussion. About my present, Sen has 
said that, even though “objectivity is one of Roy’s 
assets”, “his sympathies for the CFI(M) are well 
known’’. My association with the Communist or any 
other political movement ended in 1945. That was 
nineteen years before the CP! spl.t. These three and 
a half decades ‘I have, as a reporter, first in Calcutta, 
and then in Delhi, tried to follow and analyse politi- 
cal, social and economic events as objectively as is 
humanly possible. If my objectivity has created in 
some quarters the impression that my sympathies 
are with the CPI(M), I cannot help it. (Decem- 
ber 28) O 





NEWS MANAGEMENT 


So the game of news management, or attempted news 
management, continues. The expert practitioner, 
through knowledge of timing and skill in presentation. 
will certainly secure a better break for his cause than 
the clumsy amateur. Allan editor can do is, first, pick 
a staff who resent being used as the tools of an unedi- 
fying trade; second, rely on their judgement ; and third, 
keep a wary eye open for all those who apparently offer 
someting for nothing. “What’s init for them?” is the 
wisest reaction. 


—Charles Wintour, Pressures on the Press, 1972. 
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Arms Race PA 
Two Concepts 


SUBRATA BANERJEE 


N December 13, 1979, at Brussels, the foreign 

and defence ministers of the NATO countries 
took a momentous decision. In addition to the exist- 
ing 1,500 forward-based weapons already in exi- 
stence in western Europe, new long-range and more 
devastating cruise missiles and 572 Pershing-H 
rocket-launchers will be deployed in the NATO 
countries by 1983. This will be accompanied by the 
withdrawal of 1,000 obsolete nuclear warheads. In 
addition, the Brussels meeting also offered to with- 
draw 13,000 US troops from western Europe if the 
Soviet Union agreed to withdraw 30,000 troops from 
eastern Europe. It also called for the establishment 
ofa system of inspection and Verification of arms 
control measures, negotiations on actual reduction 
in armies and arms, and a substantial reduction in 
the level of long-range nuclear forces as well as inter- 
continental strategic forces. 

This package programme is to be negotiated within 
the framework of SALT-III discussions, once SALT- 
IL is approved by the US Senate. 

The decision to deploy new and more sophistica- 
ted rocket-launchers and cruise missiles has been 
taken in face of serious reservations by the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Norway and Denmark. These coun- 
tries wanted the decision to deploy these weapons 
postponed till after negotiations with Warsaw Pact 
countries on a reduction in nuclear weapons. This 
decision has assumed n ajor significance in view of 
the recent Soviet proposals, backed by intensive and 
extensive diplomatic and publicity campaigns, for 
immediate negotiations on a comprehensive arms 
control programme. 

The Soviet Union has called for the reciprocal 
withdrawal of Soviet and US ships capable of carry- 
ing nuclear weapons, from the Mediterranean and 
the conversion of northern Europe into a nuclear- 
free zone. It also offered to sign an agreement not 
to use nuclear weapons against any state refraining 
from acquiring and manufacturing nuclear weapons. 
It has called upon all participants in the all-Europ- 
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ean Conference to agree not to use nuclear or noti- 
nuclear weapons of mass destruction against each 
other. It has also called upon the NATO and War- 
saw countries mutually to refrain from holding 
military manoeuvres with more than 40,000 to 
50,000 men, and to notify in advance movements of 
land forces numbering more than 20,000. 

The Soviet Union has further offered to reduce 
its present level of medium-range nuclear missiles 
deployed on its western borders if the NATO aban- 
dons its‘expansion plans. 

The Soviets have already taken certain unilateral 
measures in keeping with their proposals. The have 
started the withdrawal of 20,000 troops and 1,000 
tanks from the GDR. They have made a unilateral 
declaration of not using nuclear weapons against 
states refraining from the manufacture and deploy- 
ment of such weapons on their territories. 

The approach of the two great powers to the 
entire issue of arms race is at variance. The NATO, 
under US leadership, has decided that modernisation 
and sophistication of weapons systems, providing 
greater destructive power, must run parallel with 
negotiations to curb the nuclear weapons race. The 
Warsaw Treaty countries, under the leadership of 
the USSR, would like to start negotiations immed- 
iately on the basis of a concrete programme for 
curbing the arms race, while keeping open their 
option to increase their military strength to maintain 
a security balance. : 

The US point of view was recently argued in an 
article in Gulf News,a pro-West daily from the 
United Arab Emirates. US experts believe that in 
the last two decades the Soviets have wiped out the 
huge US strategic superiority and achieved parity. 
They are of the opinion that the Soviet Union Plans 
to achieve superiority in the next decade. This has 
necessitated major changes in US strategy calling for ; 
substantial increases in military spending. In future 
negotiations with the Soviet Union they would be 
compelled to adopt a tough posture, and this would 
involve relating arms control policy to overall stra- 
tegic planning. 

How far is this assessment of the balance of forces 
between the US and the USSR correct? Bob Carr, 
who considers the Soviet Union a “conspiratorial 
society”, maintains that in relation to the Soviets, 
“US counterforce capabilities are substantially 
greater today and are also growing rapidly”. The 
US “hard-point kill capability” is considered to be 
more than four times that of the Soviets, and “in a 
crisis the US could threaten a first strike more per- 
suasively than could the Soviets”. (NATO's Fifteen 
Nations, December 1978-January, 1979), 

A recent issue of the West German periodical, 
Stern, carries extracts from the latest publication of 
Hamburg Research Institute for Peace Problems and 
Security Policies: Headed by the former Bundes- 
wehr Generál, Wolf Graf von Baudissin, this estab- 
lishment, which commands great prestige, maintains: 
“Our assessment of comparative strength indicates 
that there are no grounds to speak ofa NATO 
Euromissile lag. On the contrary, it may be assumed 
that the Warsaw Treaty believes that it shéuld react 
to the NATO arms build-up in quantity and quality 
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by modernising its own weaponry.” Commenting on 


talk about the “menacing superiority of the USSR” 
. the publication maitains: “NATO merely uses such 
arguments to proceed with its own arms build-up’’. 

Stern has further revealed that the Pershing-I{ 
rocket-launcher was developed by the US in 1974, 
long before its spy satellite first spotted a Soviet 
SS-20 in 1975. Even the London-based International 
Institute of Strategic Studies, which can hardly be 
accused of a Soviet tilt, admits: ‘“‘Something very 
close to parity now exists between the theatre 
nuclear forces of the NATO and the Warsaw Pact”. 
- The FRG Defence Minister, H. Apel, has also 
admitted thatthe NATO modernisation decision 
was taken in 1975 when not a single SS-20 missile 
was deployed. 

It needs to be pointed out that Western propa- 
ganda compares the number of medium-range 
_ weapons of the USSR deployed on its western 
borders with similar weapons possessed only by the 
UK and France. It leaves out of account hundreds 
of US nuclear weapon vehicles stationed on aircraft- 
carriers constantly sailing off Soviet territory and on 
air bases of the European NATO countries. Finally, 
even according to the Western press, US withdrawal 
of 1,000 obsolete nuclear warheads will leave on 
NATO territory twice the number of such warheads 
than in the Warsaw Treaty countries. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union has also 
modernised its weaponry just as the US has done. 
Nevertheless, it is equally true that it has not added 
to the strength of its missiles or carriers for middle- 
range nuclear weapons in the last ten years. On the 
contrary, the number of launchers as well as the 
yield of nuclear warheads of these missiles has been 
somewhat reduced. The Soviet Union has not 
deployed any medium-range bombers in the Warsaw 
Treaty countries. Nor has it increased the number 
of its troops in these areas. | 

What would be the impact of the NATO decision 
in this context? It would change the military balance 
in Europe. Western Europe would be converted into 
a US forward post of nuclear strategy. As a result, 


it would be the target of the main attack in case of . 


-a nuclear conflict. It is obvious that the Soviet 
Union and the Warsaw Treaty countries would be 
compelled to react to maintain the security balance. 

Thus the arms race would be rekindled, political 
tensions would be aggravated not only in Europe 
but all over the world. This would increase the 

` threat of war and immediately endanger the security 
of Europe. The US has for some time been toying 
with the idea of a limited nuclear conflict, ignoring 
the danger of a spillover into a global conflict and 
hoping to escape the holocaust that will follow, 
leaving Europe alone to suffer. ' 

The ensuing change in the balance of military 
forces in Europe will also be reflected in the coming 
Madrid session of the all-European Conference. It 
will not now be held in an atmosphere conducive to 
improving the international climate as a whole. 

All the evidence goes to show that the Soviet 
approach is not merely multi-dimensional and com- 
prehensive, but concrete and action-oriented. It is 
aimed at continuing the political detente and under- 
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pinning it with military detente. It must be recog- 
nised that there is a dailectical relationship between 
the two. One isa condition for the other. Soviet 
proposals envisage an immediate reduction in 
nuclear weaponry on European soil, no first use of 
nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction 
against each other, reduction in conventional arms, 
and restrictions on ‘troop movements. On the con- 
trary the NATO decision undermines the very basis 
of detente and mutual confidence. 

It is, however, argued that deployment of the new 
missiles will not come into effect for at least three to 
four years. Negotiations during this period might 
well obviate the nccessity of such deployment. The 
experience of SALT-II has shown that such negotia- 
tions can drag on interminably or even be dropped 
as in the case of reduction of military presence in 
the Indian Ocean. That this argument is totally false 
is further evident from the fact that the US has 
recently announced a five-year programme to arm 
NATO. It has not responded to the Soviet offer to 
negotiate on the reduction of medium-range 


. weapons in forward bases. Actually, the US is 


planning 53 combined operational bases in western 
Europe. 

It is significant that the US Congress finally 
approved the draft budget of the Pentagon for the 
1980 fiscal year only after the conclusion of the 
NATO meeting at Brussels, With 141.2 billion 
dollars it is the biggest in the Pentagon’s history. 
The USSR Supreme Soviet also approved its budget 
only a few weeks earlier. The 1980 budget reduced 
military spending from 17.3 million roubles in 1979 
to 17.1 million .roubles. It constitutes only six per 
cent of the overall budget in 1980 as against 6.5 per 
cent in 1979. In terms of US currency the Soviet 
military expenditure in 1980 will be only 26.1 billion 
dollars as against 26.4 billion dollars in 1979. 

The US has been fighting the west European 
demand for immediate ratification of SALT-II and 
for starting SALT-III negotiations with the argu- 
ment that deployment of new nuclear weapons 
would help hasten the process. The US Defence Sec- 
retary, Harold Brown, is reported to have told the 
Brussels conference: “‘Congress would not approve 
investment...for development of new missiles if the 
European countries were not willing to accept dep- 
loyment.” The qualitative and quantitative expansion 
of weapons systems as a condition for military 
detente is strange logic indeed. 

Behind this logic is the brain of the military-in- 
dustrial complex that rules the US. The American 
armament manufacturers expect a major rake-off 
from the five billion dollar project for the manu- 
facture of Pershing-II and cruise missiles. Their west 
European counterparts would also be able to secure 
a few crumbs. The FRG war industries would of 
course be the biggest gainers. 

In the market economies new weapons are manu- 
factured for purely commercial reasons. The results 
of expensive research have to be marketed. Manu- 
facturing ‘capacity can be left idle only to, generate 
losses. The urge to use these to earn maximum pro- 
fits leads to higher levels of scientific and techno- 
logical development. As this is an area in which 
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there is always a ready buyer in government, invest- 
ment in progressive technological sophistication 
helps maximise profits. Once new weapons have 
been developed, arguments are provided for their 
military deployment. A consumer-oriented market 
economy thrives on obsolescence of commodities. 
This is more true of military hardware. In 1978 
Pentagon alone placed orders with US arms manu- 
facturers valued at 59.6 billion dollars. In the same 
year these corporations exported arms worth 13.6 
billion dollars. If new weapons are developed they 
must be sold and deployed. 

This is one of the motivations of US policy with 
regard to the arms race. The profits of US arms 
manufacturers can be maintained and increased only 
if it takes over global responsibilities. So Harold 
Brown finds it convenient to extend US frontiers 
along the world-embracing arc stretching from nor- 
thern Norway to Japan and the Aleutian islands. He 
demands that his country be equipped with nuclear 
superiority of ‘“‘guaranteed destruction potential”. 
Today there is a debate in the US about the expedi- 
ency of a “preventive strike under certain circum- 
- stances”, with strategic weapons against military 
targets in the Soviet Union. 

This position-of-strength complex has been the 
basic content of the “national security” concept of 
the US since the days of the cold war. After the 
USSR developed the atom bomb, there was a grow- 
ing realisation in some quarters that a nuclear con- 
flict was capable of destroying both the US and the 
Soviet Union. This resulted in a shift from the 
“massive retaliation’? approach to the ‘‘flexible res- 
ponse” approach in the sixties. The position-of- 
strength complex, however, continued to haunt US 
defence and foreign policy experts. : 

Military force continued to be the major element 
in US foreign policy, but an era of negotiations also 
began. This change was the result of the change in 
the balance of international forces, with the growing 
success of the liberation struggles, the increasing 
strength of the Soviet Union and the consolidation 
of the socialist camp, and the growing convergence 
of the national interests of the newly-liberated coun- 
tries and the socialist system as a whole. 

Today there is a recognition in the US of the 
nuclear stalemate, approximate parity in strategic 
offensive weapons and the limits to the possibility of 
confrontation. Hence the new concept of a limited 
nuclear war running parallel with negotiations from 
a position of strategic superiority. The US Secretary 
of State, Cyril Vance, has said, “Our security is best 
protected by policies of strength in our national 
defence and by practical arms control agreements 
that limit the dangers to which we must and always 
will respond.” (Washington Post, July 6, 1977). Thus, 
according to US thinking, military strengh remains 
the final and decisive factor in international 
relations. , 

Willy Brandt has rightly commented in a recent 
interview: “Our American friends believe that the 
United States should by all means be stronger than 
the Soviet Union and thatit is a law of nature.” 
The Soviet Union seeks, instead of strategic super- 
iority over the US, a balance of security. It cer- 
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tainly believes in the worldwide victory of socialist 
revolution but it does not believe that revolution 
can be exported. Therefore it has not stretched its 
security frontiers to encircle the globe. Brezhnev 
said in January 1977 that “not superiority in we- 
apons, but acourse aimed at reducing armaments, 
at easing the military confrontation” is the Soviet 
objective. In an interview with Time in January 
1979 he further stated: “All we need is reliable secu- 
tity. And the security of both sides will no doubt 
be greater with the arms race curbed, war prepara- 
tions curtailed and the political climate of interna- 
tional intercourse made healthier.’’ 

As the Soviet Union does not have to worry 
about maximisation of profits of armaments indus- 
tries, it does not need to search for the ultimate we- 
apon. Modernisation of weapons systems becomes a 
necessity for it only to maintain the security 
balance. 

The arms race today, with its accent on modern- 
isation, and a more powerful, more accurate and 
more destructive weapons system, can only lead the 
world to total destruction. Humanity is faced with 
this prospect now only to satisfy the profit and 


` powerlust of a handful of armaments manufacturers 


of the capitalist world, especially of the US.O 





Business’s ‘New Class’ Straggle 
(Continued from page 13) 


the inadequacies and limitations of government 
regulation of business. While the quality of this out- 
put remains uneven, it is increasingly scholarly and 
sophisticated and has probably improved the level 
of public debate over the impact of government on 
the economy. 

Although these are clearly prosperous times for 
conservative intellectuals, it would be misleading to 
exaggerate the significance of these corporate sub- 
sidies. Business cannot be held responsible for the 
recent conservative shift in the climate of intellectual 
opinion; corporations have benefited from the shift 
in intellectual fashions, but they neither caused nor 
initiated them. The principal tenets of neo-conser- 
vatism were formulated and articulated long before 
businessmen discovered the existence of the “new 
class”; corporations have merely increased their 
visibility. Similarly, conservative economists owe 
their contemporary influence less to business subsidy 
of their research than to the increasingly apparent 
inadequacies of Keynesianism. 

On balance, conservative economists and neo-con- 
servative social scientists’ have helped -business more 
than business has helped them. Just as the writings of 
Left intellectuals during the late 1950s and early 
1960s ultimately prepared the groundwork for the 
concrete political gains made by Left liberal forces 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s, so did neo- 
conservative writers during the late 1960s and early 
1970s prefigure’ the revival of the political fortunes 
of business that took place during the mid-1970s. 

In this sense, the new-class theorists are right: 
ideas do matter. It is businessmen who are. naive in 
believing that they are simply another commodity to 
be bought and sold. FJ 
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_ Non-political 
‘Background e 
of Cow 


B. N. CHOBE 


H have. read the article by Dr. Gargi Chakravartty 

under the caption ‘Political Background of Cow’ 

(Mainstream, June 30, 1979). Ido not agree with 
the author’s conclusions. ? 

The Mimamsa of Jaimini lays down that the Sruti 
is of governing authority, and in this connection 
Srutiprabalyadhikaran (1.3.3) may be consulted, 
along with: II.1.32 and 33. According to the Vedas 
there is only one authority, the Sruti. Next come the 
Bramhamani—the Aiteraya, the Satapatha, Taittiriya, 
Sama, and Gonath. Then come the Upanishads, some 
included in the Vedas, for example, the Ishopanishad, 
some in Brahmanani or the Aranyakani, such as Briha- 
` daranyaka,. Chhandogya and Svetaswater. 
authority is subject always to the text of the Sruti. 
Then come Smritis, Manu, Narad and Yajnavalkya 
being the principal ones; the Sadachara of the learn- 
ed who faithfully follow the law; and finally, 
Swasyachapriyamatmana, that is, the voice of Con- 
science of the trained person. Kalidasa in the Abhi- 
jiian Sakuntal calls it Aryamanah. 

The word goin the Vedas has a variety of mean- 
ings and one may be easily misled if one takes up 
the text and replaces it with the corresponding words 
Cow or Bull found in any Sanskrit-English lexican, 
even of Monier Williams. There are twenty-one 
primary meanings, and innumerable secondary 
meanings. The ultimate sources of these are three: 
Vedas, the Brahmanani and Yaskacharya in his 
Nighantu and the Nirukta. All Vedic words are, 
Yougic (radical) derived from the root meaning. 
The Bhuvadi root gamlra means to go, to move, to 
approach. All planets are, therefore, spoken of as 
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go. According to the Nighantu the first classified 
meaning ofitis the Mother Earth. Every book on 
Jurisprudence will mention the first constituent of 
State as territory; Manu also does it. Then comes 
the Ruler or Indra. Indra, the Sovereign, is born 
of go, the earth or territory. Dr. Chakravartty refers 
toa legend that Indra was created from a cow. 
Totem-worship is also roped in. Indra and cows are 
seldom mentioned but Yogeshwar Krishna in the 
Mahabharat and some Puranas is spoken of as being 
brought up by Nanda who had crores of cows. Yo 
anyam devatam upasate pasurevam sa devanam. The 
Satapath (XIV. 4.2.22) and the Brihadaranyak 
(1.4.10). The Vedas are full of hymns, dhyan, prar- 
thana and upasana of One Divine Power; he who 
acts against itis only a pashu or animal among the 
wise. É 

I shall briefly refer to the meanings of the word 
go, as given in Yaskacharya and the Bramhanani. 
Nighantu (I. 1) earth, (I. 4) sun and dyulaka, (1. 5) 
sun-ray, (I. 1) speech, (III. 16) he who sings praises, 
(IV. 1) sushumna ray, (IV. 25) clouds, the Nirukta 
(If. 2.1.) produce of the cow — in Rig (IX. 46.4) 
the word go means milk; in Rig X. 94.9 it means 
the sieve or strainer; in Rig VI. 17.26 it means lea- 
ther and saresh or adhesive; string of the dhanush 
is called jya in Rig X. 27.2; in Rig VI. 26.3 sun is 
the meaning; in Yaju XVIII. 40, it means sushumna 
ray; Rig, I. 154.6 rays of sun. Nirukta (II. 15) gavah 
in plural also means the reins; in Rig III. 30. 10 it 


- means water, Nirukta VI. 2; in Rig I. 19.1 go means 


soma, Nirukta X. 35; in Rig I. 92.1 go means Usha 
or dawn Nirukta XII. 7. According to Satpath 11. 
2.4 4.13 and Taittiriya III. 9.8.1. go means Yajnya. 
It also means annam or food cereals Satpath ÍV. 
3.4.25; VII. 3.2.19 and Taittiriya I. 9.8.3. 

It is remarkable that Dr. Chakravartty does not 
give the text of Airareya Brahmhan 1. 15 but only the 
translation by Romeshchandra Dutta. It is not the 
authority; it leaves out the subject matter. Huviradi- 
tyam nirupyate. The reception to guests is laid down. 
There are three words _ which are not correctly trans- 
lated. They are hati, uxana, and vehat. The Adadi 
root han has two meanings, hinsa, gatyo, that is, 
killing, and gatii.e. jnyan, gaman and prapti or know, 
proceed, and obtain. The Mahabhashya gives yet 
another sense — pathrthe hante priyogah. It is used 
in the sense of training or instructing. What is being 


- served to guests is not aliving creature that is killed. 


The sixteenth Adhyaya of Yajurved gives a detailed 
list of what is permissible as food. Fish, flesh or egg 
is not at all there. That only vegetarian diet is per- 
missible is clear; a few illustrations are given. Yajur- 
ved XIX. 22; Atharvaved II. 26. 4-5; VI. 140.2; XIX, 
31.5. The use of animal food is prohibited and made 
punishable. (a) Effect of animal food Yajurved XXI. 
43; Atharyaved VJ. 70.1; (b) the habit of the evil: 
Yajurved XXIV. 51. And punishment: (1) hanging 
head downwards, Yaiurved XXIII. 21.2; exile, Rigved 
I. ies Atharvaved II. 2.12. 3; death, Atharva 
16.4. 

Manu lays down certain provisions (V. 38). As 
many as are there hair-folicles on the body of the 
animal, the killer has to undergo death by violence 
as many times, V. 48-49 — flesh cannot be 
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obiained without killing a creature, killing does not 
lead to happiness; flesh eating should be given up. 
He is delimiting the killing of an animal to eight 
classes: anumanta, who aids and abets; vishasita, 
cutting the animal in death; nikanta, the butcher; 
Kraya, purchaser; vikrayi, the vendor; sanskarta, 
the cook; upaharta, he who serves; and Khadak, he 
who eats — all are killers (Y. 51). The derivation 
of the word mams or flesh is given in V. 55. There 
are some interpolated passages in Manu against his 
own rules, and against the law of the Vedas. They 
are Void. Vaifeshik Darsan (6.1.7 and 8) must be 
read together: Tad dusht bhojanam na vidyate. 
Dushtam hinsayam. Vedas do not countenance dusht 
bhojan, Which is obtained by killing, hinsa or 
destruction of life (Rig. III. 9.1), Swami Bhumanand 
Saraswati’s book Ecclesia Divina (Voice of Vedas) 
may be read. 

The Bhuvadi root uksh means sechane or to 
sprinkle or emit seed as a bull (Monier-Williams). 
The word vehad is derived from Vi upsarg and root 
bar and is used in two conflicting meanings — 
barren and pregnant cow or one desirous of bull 
(Monier-Williams). Rishi Dayanand’s three books 
Rigvedadi Bhashya-bhoomika, Rigved Bhashya and 
the Yajuraved Bhashya started almost at the same 
time. He also wrote a book Go Karuna Nidhi. His is 
purely an agrarian approach. 

The Linlithgow Royal Agricultural Commission 
Report may also be read usefully. The Aiteraya 
Brahmanam (1.15) describes in detail the welcome 
accorded to a Soma-Raja or guest V.I.P. and no hint 
of butchering any animal is given here. In nine 
kapals vegetarian food is served and- along with it 
there may be agricultural delicacies; the Nirukta 
includes milk products in the term go, and milk pro- 
ducts may be served. But according to the Shabd- 
Kalpadrum (Calcutta 1813 Shaka) uksha means a 
medicinal fruit called in Raj-Nighantu as Rishabh or 
Rishabhak. The Satapath Bramhana (XIV.9.4.17) the 
corresponding to Brihadaranyak Upanishad (VI. 4. et 
soq) refers to auksh and rishabh two strong vigorous 
Ayurvedic medicines. Eleven of the names of this 
medicine are also names common for the bull. These 
two cooked with black gram and rice are given as 
the highest food for procreation. Pandit Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Chaturvedi Giridhar Sharma 
Shastri explained in Hyderabad in 1934-35 that the 
names of medicines in Ayurved and creature in 
Sanskrit are common. He referred to Manu also. It 
lays down fruits, roots and leaves, not animals to be 
eaten. Sayana also takes ukshan as a root called 
Vrashabh, Pandit‘Radhakrishna Dwivedi, Principal, 
Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya, Hyderabad, and Acharya 
Priyavrat, | Vice-Chancellor, .Gurukul Kangri 
University, also agree that some words denote both 
Ayurvedic medicines and creatures. 

According to Principal V.V. Deshpande of Poona, 
Prof. Kane on very scanty authority draws the 
wrong conclusion that oxen and/or barren cows 
were eaten in India of old. The Ramoyana records 
Vishwamitra seeking the assistance of Dasharath to 
protect himself from Rakshasas who throw flesh and 
blood in Yajnya and in the Makabharat it is record- 
ed that the only animals used for food some six 
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thousand years ago were boars, buffaloes — never 
bulls or cows. 

‘Justice Dr Nazir Yarjung Bahadur (of the Nizam’s 
High Court) used to say that in Kashmir the senten- 
ce for killing a cow was death or life imprisonment. 
It may be noted that 97 per cent of the population 
there was Muslim. Nizam VI Mir Mahaboob Ali 
Khan and Emperor Akbar prohibited killing of 
cows. 

So, in short, we can conclude that (a) itis nota 
modern trend that is responsible for protection of 
cow: (b) it is not in opposition to Muslims or 
Harijans that this idea developed; (c) fish, flesh or 
egg is forbidden food; (d) the meanings of the 
texts are completely distorted knowingly or because 
of ignorance, medicines misunderstood or misinter- 
preted as permission to eat animals; (e) the highest 
authority is the Vedas; which are unanimous in 
prohibiting animal food; ( f ) milk and milk products 
are not forbidden. Paya milk, if the share of the 
calf is left intact, and Madhu (honey) if the bees are 
not killed in the process of extraction, are permitted 
food and valid for Yajnya. 

In my two articles in the: Vedavani my views and 
authorities are given in detail. The Unani system of 
medicine condemns cow-flesh unreservedly, as it 
leads to T.B. In UP and Hyderabad State no res- . 
ponsible man could be persuaded to eat beef. 

Dr Chakravartty wrote the article at a time when 
two persons — Acharya Vinoba Bhave and Swami 
Niranjandev Tirth, Shankaracharya of Puri Math, 
almost simultaneously began a fast for go-raksha, 
The article by Dr Chakravartty says: (a) implications 
of cow-politics have always been dangerous; (b) such 
politics has been detrimental to the growth of Indian 
nationalism; (c) religious quarrels between Hindus 
and Muslims became more frequent; (d) religious 
problems became the cause of bitter communal 
riots; (e) the effect of cow-protection agitation on 
social life was disastrous; (f) from 1880 onwards the 
cow question assumed political meaning of consider- 
able significance; (g) the following two decades wit- 
nessed the worst type of communal riots ever seen 
in India; (h) sentiment over the cow had never be- 
fore taken such a vehement form; and (i) Gandhiji’s 
fiat “Hindu religion prohibited cow-slaughter for 
the Hindus, not for the world.” This is followed by 
the advice of the author to Vinoba Bhave towards 
the end. 

The Urdu-Nagri controversy is taken up, financial 
assistance to run some papers is condemned, pre- 
sence of officials at meetings is condemned, and 
confidential orders of the Governor of UP not to 
attend such meetings is reproduced, social boycott of 
wells is emphasised—all without knowledge of when 
and who started the game. And these’ are mixed up 
with the cow problem. The question is neither pro- 
ved nor disproved. Rajendra Mitra and Ramesh 
chandra Dutta do not take the matter any further. 
Twenty-oné paras and 21 notes do not add up to the 
result (1) that the problem is political or politically 
inspired; (2) that is ended with 1880 to 1900; (3) 
that Vinoba is waking up like a Rip Van Winkle to 
start the old game. : 

If anything the article proves the learned author 
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has been living in an ivory tower. Is Dr Gargi 
Chakravartty not aware of the driving out of Hindus 
from West and East Pakistan? Bengalis are too 
* home loving. A batch of volunteers led by Maulvi 
Abdul Muqtadar Khan, and another led by Ganga- 
ram on behalf of the, Arya Samaj, to bring in Bengali 
Muslims in distress toured Bengal for many months 
but not one Bengali, man, woman, or child, would 
agree to come to Hyderabad. And how many of 
them did I not see on Bangla New Year Day 
singing: Amar Sonar Bangla. It was the Cow they 
wanted to protect. It was India they wanted to save 
and serve. It was the freedom to speak out their 
thoughts they cherished. Cow, the picture of the 
animal symbolises all three. Earth, freedom of 
speech and cow or bull in an agricultural economy. 
All three must be saved. 

The anxiety for protection of cow and bull is not 
on religious basis only. Atharvaved (1.16.4) lays 
down the death sentence for those who kill a cow or 
bull or horse, or man. In the Go-karma Nidhi is given 
an economic calculation of the use of animals. On 
an average .a cow gives 8.25 maunds of milk per 
month, 99 maunds per year. If one chhatak of rice 
and 1.5 chhatak of sugar are put in a seer of. milk, it 
can feed 1980 persons at one meal and 25,740 per- 
sons can be fed by the milk of one cow in her life, 
an average span of 13 years. If it gives birth to six 
pine 1,54,440 persons can be given one meal. Six 
bulls can help produce 4800 maunds of grain that 
can feed on an average 2,56,000 persons -- one meal 
per day. The economics of other animals are also 
given in detail. 

Muslim Personal Law should be preserved, in so 
far as it can serve them, as Iqbal said in the Univer- 
sity Extension Lectures at Hyderabad; and I would 
add that an Islamic penal Law must be adopted to 
prevent injustice. 


DR CHAKRAVARTTY’S REPLY 


Dr Gargi Chakravartty writes: 

I have gone through the article ‘“‘Non-Political 
Background of the Cow” written by Mr B.N. Chobe. 
Though the author intends to show that there had 
been no politics behind the cow issue, he has written: 
“And how many of them did I not see on Bangla 
New Year Day singing Amar Sonar Bangla...... It 
was the cow they wanted to protect. It was India 
they wanted to save and serve. It was the freedom 
to speak out their thoughts they cherished. Cow, the 
picture of the animal, symbolises all three.” If the 
‘cow issue was really a non-political one, then why 

is the issue of freedom being mixed up with that of 
the cow? Beinga Bengali, I'could never imagine 
Tagore’s Amar Sonar Bangla being sung with that 
spirit to protect the cow. It seems to me ridiculous. 

The intention behind my article was not to analyse 
and show whether beef-eating had been prevalent 
in the Vedic Age, but rather to explain how the cow 
issue had affected Congress politics and particularly 
the cause of Indian nationalism. For that purpose 
I have chosen a period of twenty years from 1880 to 
1900, as it coincided ‘with the initial and formative 
stages of the Indian National Congress, This does 
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not mean that the problem ended in 1900. On the 
contrary, there have been innumerable riots during 
the subsequent period, particularly after the with- 
drawal of the non-cooperation movement, when the 
issue cropping up related to either cow-slaughter or 
music before mosques, on which I will not enter 
into a discussion at this moment. 

Beef-eating in Vedic times is itself a controversial 
subject, and in the introduction to my article I have 
just referred to Rajendralala Mitra and Ramesh 
Chandra Dutta, whom J do consider to be authori- 
ties on the ancient period, and as far as Indian his- 
tory is concerned, I do give more importance to 
their opinions than to those of Monier Williams. 

Chobe has also said that eating of beef leads to 
TB. This I did not know. IfI accept this hypo- 
thesis then it can be presumed that most of our 
Muslim and Christian friends are TB patients. This 
is too difficult for me to imagine, o 





Idiocy of the Year of Misery 
(Continued from page 10) 


friend, whose direct knowledge of Jayaprakash is a 
little better than mine, once compared him to the 
sage Vishwamitra. According to the mythological 
account, Vishwamitra begot Shakuntala from the 
apsara Menaka (not Maneka, please). But when the 
apsara wanted to get off to what the obituary adver- 
tisements call “Heavenly Abode,” entrusting the 
care of the child to its father, the sage disowned all 
responsibility. “Jayaprakash founded several parties 
and institutions and was the nominal chief and ins- 
pirer of several others. But be did not make himself 
responsible for the successful working of any. 

Hailing Morarji Desai as a Gandhian, “a karma 
yogi” as one journal did, is even more foolish. He 
and Gandhi are of the same element as coal and 
diamond are chemically the same element. I have 
had some direct knowledge of both. I do think 
Gandhi was one of the great Indians of all time. I 
have been a consistent Khadi wearer for over half a 
century. But I don’t wear a Gandhi cap. When 
friends used to ask me why, at a time when Gandhi 
cap wearing was more in fashion, I used to say: “I 
have given my heart to Gandhi, but kept my head 
for myself.” But Morarji Desai has given neither 
his heart nor his head to Gandhi. His show of 
Gandhian paraphernalia is a perfect cover to a 
repellent, intractable, almost incredible, egotism. 

He disdains even to attempt to please anybody. 
Naturally pleasing ways he has none. It is an irony 
of history that by a strange combination of circum- 
stances he found himself at what Disraeli called “the 
top of the greasy pole”. Charan Singh too is end- 
owed with a comparable egotism. but his stay at 
the uneasy top has been short. His desire to make 
it longer is unconcealed. Commonsense dictates 
that for this purpose, he should at least desist from 
needless attempts to displease. His wholly unncces- 
sary statement, which I have discussed earlier in this 
article, runs contrary to such sense and demonstrates 
a lack of the politician’s necessary equipment, the 
instinct to feel the public pulse. That is why I have 
named it the idiocy of the year. 
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About 
Nothing 


in Particular 


C.LR. SASTRI 


EX nihilo nihil fit. It is sonorous 
Latin for the more prosaic, 
the more homely, English: “Out 
of nothing nothing comes”. 
_ If memory serves me aright, it 
was Lucretius. who perpetrated 
this mellifluous dictum. That it 
js nota very profound dictum, 
as dictums go, will be evident 
when we recall that The Book of 
Genesis postulates that the uni- 
verse we see around us, the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, ‘“‘this 
o’erhanging firmament, this maj- 
estic' roof fretted with golden 
fire” (in Hamlet’s immortal 
words), was created by the Al- 
mighty out of Chaos: that is, out 
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of nothing, more or less. 

But, then, the Almighty is pre- 
sumed to be capable of doing 
anything that we, mere mortals, 
cannot, even in our wildest 
dreams, hope to encompass. Al 
the same, I am venturing to write 
apropos of nothing. Did not 
Hilaire Belloc, for instance, once 
write a learned and hilarious 
essay on the same subject? He 
could afford to do it, of course. 
He could dissertate on anything: 
on summer-time and summer- 
wear, on top-hats and trunk-hose, 
on Shakespeare and Swinburne. 
This kind of omniscience is 
denied to most of us who, intel- 
lectually speaking, live from hand 
to mouth, picking up morsels of 
wisdom haphazardly, as the birds 
ofthe air and the beasts of the 
field gather their daily nourish- 
ment for the sustenance of their 
corporeal frames. This, however, 
is not to suggest that we should 
not try. 

The difficulty is how to get off 
the mark when you set out to 
write apropos of nothing, there 
being no . distinct sign-posts, no 
definite guidelines. You write, I 
suppose, as the mood prompts 
you. This is precisely the occasion 


to give your whims and fancies. 


their ‘‘head’’, to let’ your imagi- 
nation “go haywire”, to let it 
“rip”, in vulgar parlance. No 
holds are barred: no restrictions 
cramp your style or constrict 
your gay abandon. You may 
range, at your sweet will, not 
only from China to Peru and 
from Khorasan to Kiddermins- 
ter: you may, with equal bon- 
homie, tackle matters as diverse 
asa lady’s commerce with her 
looking-glass and a man’s inter- 
course with his Maker. 

Several years ago a reputed 
journalist wrote a witty skit, cap- 
tioned “‘My Mother-in-Law”, in 
a New Delhi weekly. I happen to 


` know that reputed journalist: for 


do we not hail from the same 
place? He had no mother-in-law 
then: not because (horrid 
thought!) she had seen „fit pre- 
maturely to retire from this in- 
hospitable world, but simply and 


solely because he was a bachelor 


and was determined so to remain 
“for ever”. I must take my hat 
off to him for that invincible 
determination of his: unlike most 


of my other friends who also, in 
their time, had been equally 
determined to be bachelors “for 
ever’? but had been lured into 
matrimony by designing Eve, he 
continues to be one. 

It is possible that he loves his - 
profession so fervently that he 
has no wish to let anyone, or 
anything, come between it and 
him. I occasionally wonder 
whether reputed journalists should 
embrace the “holy state”, as it is 
so quaintly called, and thus en- 
cumber themselves with extra- 
mural responsibilities. Charity, 
says Bacon, will scarcely water 
the ground if it must first fill a 
pool. Ifa journalist has, first, to 
look after his wife and children, 
what attention can he bestow on 
the composition of his excoriating 
editorials on this defecting politi- 
cian and on that? 

It depends, of course, on how 
you view journalism: asa part- 
time, or as a full-time, job. If 
you view it as a full-time job it 
is (is it not?) imperative that you 
should not, as the poet puts it, 


“... sport with Amaryllis in the 
` shade 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s 
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hair 


Anyway, my friend pursues 
his noble calling with a single- 
minded devotion that is the envy 
of his colleagues. In Rudyard 
Kipling’s weli-known phrase, “he 
fills the unforgiving minute with 


_sixty-seconds’ worth of distance 


run”. That, doubtless, explains 
his not having a mother-in-law. 
It does not, however, shed any 
revealing light on why he chose 
to dissertate on the subject at all. 
But, then, journalists are gene- 
rally supposed to be “subjanta- 
wallahs’’: and “reputed”? journa- 
lists like him are credited with 
being even more omniscient still. 

I cannot, at this moment, re- 
call exactly what he wrote in that 
witty skit of his: except that it 
was — as, indeed, it set out to 
be — witty. He can write on 
most subjects under the sun: un- 
like some of us who cannot write 
even on one with any degree of 
competence or credibility. Let us 
hope that he will be permitted, 
by the Giver of all Good, to 
entertain us for as long.as may 
be! O 
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help in building its own indigenous defence. As for 


the West, it has always insisted on a subservient! ` 


status through military alliances, as has happened 
jn the case of Pakistan.', Incidentally, this Afghan 
. tilt towards Moscow, which dates long back, has 
never been a threat to India. In fact, Afghanistan 
has always stood friendly to India even when 
Pakistan had been engaged in armed attacks on our 
country. One may contrast this Afghan friendship 
. with the stand of Iran under the Shah who: supplied 
ame to Pakistan every time it was in conflict with 
ndia. 
It was but natural that Taraki’s take-over received 
_ warm response from Moscow, because Taraki repre- 
' sented a determined band of revolutionaries who 
stood for a socio-economice change of the backward 
tribal and feudal set-up in Afghanistan: from literacy 


to land,, Taraki regime’s radical programme brought: 


new life to the downtrodden masses'— a develop- 
- ment which was testified even by Western critics; 
their only concern in those days was whether the 
tegime would be able to stand up to the likely resi- 
stance of the tribal vested interests to the radical 
reforms. / ‘ 

There was more than a grain of truth in-this con- 
cern, though it might have been voiced by quarters 
not friendly to the new regime. To introduce radical 
reforms in a mnear-primitive society is not an easy 

.. job. The consequent churning up could have been 
` ‘handled and channelised effectively had the leader- 
ship of the 1978 April Revolation been a unified 
. and organised body. Here lay the weakness of the 
new men atthe helm. in Kabul., Apart from the 
prevailing situation in Afghanistan which did not 
permit them to gain political experience, the leader- 
ship of the ruling People’s Democratic Party was 
rent asunder by two factions, the Khalq (people) and 
the Parcham (flag). Taraki-was acceptable to both, 
but the ebullient and ambitious leader of the Khalq, 
., Hafizullah Amin, managed to instal himself in the 
, key position as Prime Minister under Taraki who 
became the new President of the Revolutionary 

-- Council. Mes i 
- Very soon after taking over, in fact within a few 
weeks of the 1978 April Revolution, Amin’s purge 
of the Parcham elements began, and within a few 
months it assumed the character of a major drive. 
Many of the dedicated elements were thrown out, 
‘imprisoned or killed in prison or outside, and a 
good number had to flee the country. The irony of 
it all was that all of them had high regard for. 
Taraki, who was virtually reduced to the position of 

a helpless onlooker of this anti-Parcham drive. 

Meanwhile, the elements of the old order, anta- 
gonised and affected’ by the drive for reforms in the 
countryside, began to move. towards Pakistan, the 
newly-installed Islamic Republic, the reinforced bas 
ton of obscurantism and all forms of reaction. Some 
of these, elements physically went over to Pakistan, 
while others remaining within Afghanistan estab- 
lished their linkages with Pakistan. 

It was here that the West, particularly the USA, 
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as also China, came in. The new radical ferment in 
Afghanistan could not possibly be to the liking of 
the US authorities who have specialised in boosting 
reactionary, obscurantist regimes from Saudi Arabia 
to South-east Asia to Latin America. In the explo- 
sivé proximity of West Asia, with Iran already slip- 
ping out of control with the exit of the Shah and 
Pakistan under a precariously perched military junta, 
Washington regarded the new emerging Afghanistan 
as both an eye-sore and menace; hence came the 
full-scale support, both moral and material, to the 
Afghan insurgents in Pak camps. Many Western 
observers ,have testified to the running of these 
camps quite blatantly by the Pak authorities. The 
Indian Express of December 15, 1979, published an 
interesting despatch from its correspondent in Wash- 
ington, quoting the well-known American journal 
Counterspy which specialises in CIA exposure, to 
show that “the CIA is directly involved in the train- 
ing of Afghan rebels in Pakistan camps and is in 
contact with them in Afghanistan’’, and refers to an 
amazing case: “Interestingly, two of the Afghan re- 
bel Jeaders — Zia Nezri and Zia Nassery — are in 
fact US citizens, and the State Department is in 
touch with at feast one of them.” Counterspy also 
mentioned that the US drug enforcement agents 
hunting down heroin smugglers, stumbled on to 
“one -of Pakistan’s most dangerous and best kept 
secrets: the presence on Pakistani soil of Chinese 
army officers and instructors. They were here to 
help train and equip right-wing Afghan Muslim 
guerillas for their holy war against the Moscow- 
backed Kabul regime.” This Pakistani operation 
started quite early during Taraki’s time. 

Meanwhile, the situation within Afghanistan was 
getting from bad to worse because of Amin’s adven- 
turist methods. Taraki gave sufficient indications in 
private talks in Havana during the non-aligned 
summit in August 1979 that serious steps would 
soon have to be taken to consolidate the gains of 
the new regime and not fritter them away by ultra- 
radicalism on the one hand and factional purge 
within the People’s Democratic Party on the other. 
On his way home, Taraki stopped in Moscow where 
the Soviet leadership gave him a red-carpet reception 
—a signal for Amin that his adventurism might soon 
be snuffed out. Within a few days of Taraki’s return 
in September 1979 there was a violent palace coup 
and he was removed and later died, while Hafizullah 
Amin installed himself as the new President. This 
was followed by unbridled adventurism on his part 
antagonising a large section of the people. He also 
overhauled the party staffing its higher echelons with 
his own men. As many as 23 of Afghanistan’s 29 
provinces went out of his control. While he went 
in for. the so-called ‘“‘politicisation’” of the armed 
forces, creating serious rift among the officers and 
ranks, the regime faced a serious crisis. 

It is too early for any observer to assess the role 
of Hafizullah Amin. Was he just a ruthless, ambi- 
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- tious adventurist without any idea of the problems 
that adventurism might’ land his country in? Or, 
was he an agent provocateur planted ‘by the enemies 
`of the Afghan Revolution? It is too early’ to~ come 
to an objective conclusion amidst current tension. 
However, one should not overlook certain 
ominous developments. The. Pakistani ` President’s 
Foreign Affairs Adviser, Agha Shahi, was due to 


pay “‘an official and friénd]y visit’? to Kabul towards © 


the end of December; the initiative for this was 
` taken by Amin’s Government. A few weeks before 
that, the deposed Afghan King, Zahir Shah, had 
visited Islamabad where he had met not only Pak 
officials but a large number of Afghan rebels. Inter- 
estingly, rumours started: floating from Amin’s 
circle that Moscow would not mind the return of 
the monarchy — rumours which found no credence 
in Soviet circles. ' . \ 

‘The flashpoint was approaching. The exit of Amin 
was a matter of weeks or months. Babrak Karmal, 
who has now succeeded him, is no non-descript. He 
has been one of the top leaders of Parcham, and it is 
believed that he has rallied the remnants of both 
Parcham and Khalq who were disturbed by Amin’s, 
costly antics, , 

` Thirty of his fifty years Karmal has spent in 
revolutionary activities from his student days in 
Kabul University, out of which five years was spent 

_in prison. He led Parcham into alliance with Khalq 
in mid-1977, paving’ the way for the April 1978 
Revolution. Under Taraki he and Amin were both 
made Vice-President and Deputy Premier, but Amin 
succeeded in intriguing Karmal’s exit from Govern- 

_ment, shunting him off as Ambassador in Prague in 

‘June 1978, followed by his.dismissal three months 
later. Recalled home, Karmal chose to stay in exile 
in Prague biding his time: not a career of a flywéight 
puppet as Western detractors are now trying to 
make him out to be. `, 

If this is the internal background of the develop- 
ments in Afghanistan, the emerging situation out- 
side its frontiers has been equally ominous. The US 

. Administration has been facing a serious situation 
‘with its powerful armed base in Iran going into 
shambles with the Shah fleeing the country, and 
climaxing with the US Embassy personnel held in 
hostage. Rumblings could be heard even in the 
placid backwaters of Saudi Arabia. The swift deploy- 
ment of the nuclear warhead carrying Seventh Fleet 
with the aircraft carrier Kiffy Hawk entering the 
Gulf area; the permanent stationing of over 50 
thousand US troops in West Asia and the full-scale 
activisation of the Diego Garcia base — all these 
could very well be interpreted by any sensitive per- 
son sitting in Kabul, not to speak of Moscow, to 
mean that a serious danger threatens this part of 
the world, particularly Afghanistan with her new 
revolution in its birthpangs. i 
` Whether under such circumstances, it has been 

proper for the new leader of Afghanistan to call in 

” Soviet armed forces and ask them to stay on, they 

themselves are the best judge. Any outside, judge- 
ment on this question can only be tentative, liable to 
be misunderstood. In a different context, the Indian 
position in Bangladesh in“ 1971-72 was widely mis- 
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construed not only by Western powers but even by a 
friendly country like Yugoslavia. ' > 
India’s sharp reaction to Carter’s latest decision 
to send sophisticated arms to Pakistan on the -plea 
of defending an ally against the, Red menace from 
Moscow via Afghanistan is also along expected lines. 
However, it is not enough for our country to react 
sharply to any accretion of arms to the present, not 
too friendly regime in Pakistan. It is necessary to 
understand that Carter, desperately trying to play 


-to the gallery at home in the year of presidential 


election, has begun sabre-rattling. Brzezinsky has 
long ago described the entire zone from Saudi 
Arabia to Bangladesh as the “arc of crisis’’—thereby 
implying that Washington has the prerogative to 
police this‘zone. Even the so-called massive Soviet 
build-up in Afghanistan about which much noise 
is heard from the West — with the repeat: perfor- 
mance in our country — has to be understood 
against the background of the far more menacing 
deployment of US armed might in the region. The 
US newsmagazine, TIME, no mouthpiece’ of ‘Mos- 
cow, has warned in its latest issue (December 31, 
1979) that “Western experts believe that the build- 
up (by Soviet Union in Afghanistan) may also be 
Moscow’s deliberate reaction to the increase of 
American naval and air power in the region around 
Iran: an oblique Soviet warning ofthe dangers of 
super-power confrontation.” : 

When we follow the serious developments in 
Afghanistan, both internal and external, it is worth 
while bearing in mind all these elements of a rather 
explosive situation. (January 1) DO 
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Elected. Oligarchy (Continued from page 5) — 


.cal system. He is, in essence, committed to status- 
quoism, the Nehruvian balances, and has been keen 
on pinning hope on the restoration of the Nehruvian 
epuilibrium. But he finds that the political ` system is 
disintegrating. He proposes a design for containing 
. the conflicts arid broods over the need to instal a 
_ “new political structure really reaching out to the 
grass-roots.” What has he to recommend? Maha- 


rashtra-type Zila Parishads, a device which has been’ 


established as a third-level of the elected oligarchies; 
an instrument to control the poor and keep them 
dependent. One has only. to read the Maharashtra 
Government’s Bongivar Committee report to realise 


the’ irrelevance of such anti-poor devices. Rajni 


Kothari does not seem to be concerned with the 
concept of cultivating the power of the people but 

“merely with the rescue operation of a system under 
threat of fascism. - 

Rajni Kothari and those, who underline the threat 
to democracy from authoritarianism do not ask the 
question: where is Democracy? They persistently 
refuse to look at the reality that is, that the parlia- 
mentary system established by the Constitution is 
unabashedly that of elected oligarchies for maintain- 
ing a dual society. Where is the question of threat to 
democracy? How do the people or the poor, the 
majority, come in? They seem to restrict the struggle 
as between the elected oligarchies and the elected 
Bonaparte, i 

. ‘Rajni Kothari is now puzzled. He considers that 
this is an issue-less election. On further thinking, he 
helplessly asks the question: Something has terribly 
gone wrong with the system. How are we to be sure 
that evena coalition system ‘would work, in the 
context of the low state of credibility of the political 
parties and the politicians? è 

Let us take Sham Lal’s diagnosis. He argues that 
most of the political parties or political pundits 
cannot even locate the right questiońs because they 
are oblivious‘of the dialectical nature of, the two 
processes: the democratic process and the’ develop- 

‘ment process. The competitive. politics in search of 
votes has increased demands on the system much 
faster than the means at its disposal to fulfil them. 
As a result, class, caste and communal and regional 
conflicts get sharper and,at the same time the system 
suffers “a semi-paralysis” in the face of intensified 
caste.and communal conflict and rising labour and 
middle-class discontent. Sham Lal’s thesis is: Restrain 
competition (political), contain the demands on’ the 
system and increase the capacity not only to produce 
more. but achieve a fair distribution of the national 
product. - 

Then he. complains that the most perceptive of 
political pundits have not suggested any means to do 
‘so, Aptly does he urge the - need to evolve solutions 
on the basis of our own experience and not from 
‘borrowed options in an alien social context.” i 

Sham’ Lal himself seems to be concerned with 

' symptoms and not with radical diagnosis. Apparently 
he considers the parliamentary system a democratic 
system, merely because elections are held. He does 
not apply any criteria for assessing whether the. 
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system is democratic -at all. His analysis merely 
enumerates the consequences of continuous misrepre- 
sentation of the system as democratic, when, in effect 
at is a system of elected oligarchies for maintaining a 
dual society. What is not realised is that this system 
does not and cannot have capability for dealing with 
the challenges of poverty, unemployment and popula- 
tion explosion or for securing steady dynamic growth 
and economic justice. Sham Lal’s approach is oligar- 
chical in concept. He assumes that these challenges 
can be met by some adjustments in the system. 

It is even arithmetically an impossibility to meet 
the challenges on the basis of the patron-client con- 
cept of an oligarchical system. Nothing will work 
unless each family is made more and more produc- 
tive, from stage to stage; an incentive-income national 
policy is evolved and enforced; profit as the motive 
force is rejected and replaced by the incentive-income 
concept on the basis of contribution; management 
strategies for curbing parallel black economy are 
worked out and implemented. The objective has to 
be to spread purchasing power, with first priority to 
the poorest, not on the basis of donated minimum 
basic human needs but by making them productive 
from stage to stage; with science-technology and wide- 
spread purchasing power providing the growth forces. 

The fundamental changes, imperative for meeting 
the challenges, are: participative economic demo- 
cracy from the grass-roots upwards; concept of elec- 
tion system for.culfivating organisers, that is, agents 
of change; mixed economy for steady dynamic growth 
and economic justice and eliminating parasitic 
incomes, unearned incomes; a. pervasive cultivation 
of scientific temper; entrepreneurship — technological 
and commercial; and above all the education system 
and R&D to cultivate attitudes, capabilities and 


' innovations., 


Can these fundamental changes be made by a poli- 
tical system which is oligarchical? It is easy to either 
feel panicky at seeing the tasks or ridicule them as 
unrealistic. On the other hand, nations which have 
achieved growth and economic justice have, in prac- 
tice, secured such basic changes. 

In contrast to the: academics and opinion-makers, 
politicians do make a more realistic assessment of 
the parliamentary system. Devaraj Urs says: “We 
would do well tọ remember that India had adopted a 
political system which is based on parliamentary sys- 
tem of democracy, in which the governments are 
directly elected by the people but are not directly 
responsible to them”. Charan Singh is more candid: 
“Elections do not redeem the people. Once elections 
are over, the liaison men and the urban lobbies take 
control. The press, the bureaucracies, the business 
and professional lobbies and commission agents con- 
trol the levers of power. Whatever the complexion 
of the Government — Congress, Communist, Janata 
or any. other — it is this class which rules. This is 
where perhaps fhe Marxist theory of the ruling class 
ig appropriate’. One does not expect Chaudhary 
Charan Singh to identify a most powerful lobby, the 
kulak, the. affluent zamindar, which controls the levers 
of power effectively at the village, district and state 
levels in most parts of the country. 

Involved in the parliamentary system and the co- 
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optive power and temptation of its election system, 
the Left must ask the question: “Are we not becoming 
the coopted agents of elected oligarchies, called the 
parliamentary system of democracy?” 

How long shall the intellectuals, the academics, the 
social scientists, constitutional experts, the Supreme 
Court Judges, the politicians including the Left, 
. continue to delude themselves and the nation by mis- | 

representing this elected oligarchical system as a 
democracy? When shall we start dissolving this 
mythology which masks the reality? By propagating 
elected oligarchies as democracy, we make it respect- 





Authoritarianism (Continued from page 14) 


Hannumanthiah ran exactly parallel to the IMF/ 

World Bank philosophy. Emergency was clamped in 

India’ under JMF/World Bank advice fortified by ' 
what Jeremiah Novak has! described as the VKRV 

Rao/PN Dhar “package” announced by Indira ' 
Gandhi at Bangalore in early 1974. The railway 

strike was ruthlessly crushed. Bonus and CDS pay- 

ments were frozen and working class rights were’ 
abridged. This was- accompanied by reduction in 

super-tax, relaxation in tariffs and duties and the 

voluntary disclosure scheme to infuse black money in 

the economy. The excesses” under the birth control 

and beautification programmes are well, known. 

. This was the authoritarianism of a weak nation- 

state, assisted by MNCs and imperialism, at the 

service of monopoly capital. This was the authori- 

tarianism of Indira Gandhi and her Emergency. 

Weakening of the state and of the national bour- 
geoisie proceeds apace, and the movement away from 
economic nationalism leads cumulatively to the 
imperialist camp and authoritarianism. At the other 
end of the spectrum is a strong nation-state with a 
large public sector. The strength of the state depends 
ultimately on its ability to raise resources internally. 
State power is necessary to get capitalism going by 
creating supply of labour for industry, engendering 
sufficient opportunities for primary accumulation, 
and protecting, subsidising and fostering concentra- 
‘tion of capital in a class willing to use it for manu- 
facturing, investment and production. 

A strong nation-state is required by the national 
bourgeoisie to protect it and foster its growth. A 
successful, large and strong public sector helps .the 
state in the growth of a patriotic small national bour- 
geoisie, though this is not an absolute or inevitable 
pre-condition. Successful working of the public sector 
helps in economic stability and steady growth. The 
theory of public sector recognises the necessity for 
firm intervention by the state in the economic affairs 
of society. See. 

Herein lies the clash of interests between mono- 
poly capital in league with MNCs on the one hand 
and the small national bourgeoisie on the other. 
While monopoly capital is opposed to a strong and 
large public sector, the small national bourgeoisie 
subsists on it. The one enjoys'a large degree of 
financial freedom, the other depends on public sector 
banking for funds. Monopoly capital leads to the 
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able and cultivate false consciousness and provide the 
bastard system a sanctity, which misleads the mind 
and thinking processes. 

The first task thus would be to demystify and ex- 
pose unrelentingly the real exploitative design of the 
current system. The second task would be to evolve 
the alternative. The need for a second look at the 
Constitution is seriously recognised, but the issues 
now being mentioned as gaps do not refer to funda- 
mental gaps at all — and this observation applies 
aly to the intervention at a recent seminar by the 
Chief Justice of India. (December 25, 1979.) D ` 





growth of a large over-abundant surplus and finds 
it difficult so utilise it. The national bourgeoisie is 
subject fo the tendency of falling profit rates and 
generally suffers from a lack of surplus. The one 
looks to MNCs for security and stability, the other 
looks to the state for protection. To one a strong 
nation-state is a barrier to growth, to the other it is a 
bulwark. i 
The tripartite coalition between large business 
houses, small national bourgeoisie and the kulak/ 
landlord lobby which had hitherto formed the main 
basis of India’s state structure is already breaking up; 
the first smashing blow was dealt by Emergency. 
The other factor — rural bourgeoisie — should not 
claim too much theoretical importance because it 
does not vitally influence the main contours of mono- 


‘poly capital and multinationals as instruments of 


imperialism. Unequal exchange relations subverting 
the primary sector in the developing countries is 
still a powerful tool of imperialist exploitation and a 
rural bourgeoisie cannot form a permanent ally of 
imperialism. 

This is the genesis of the CPI’s electoral adjust- 
ments with the kulak lobby represented by Charan 
Singh. The distinction ig real and valid and must form 
the basis for a fresh analysis of the current political 
situation. This distinction rests on the varying 
attitudes of MNC-backed monopoloy capital on the 
one hand and the small national bourgeoisie on the 
other to the strength of the state and public sector. 
(December 15).0 





OBITUARY 


Seetabai Parmanand nee Ajgaonkar, died in Jabalpur 
on December 21, 1979. Although the whole of her life 
was devoted to public causes she will , be'remembered 
for her role in the drafting of the Hindu Code and for 
seeing it through Parliament in the teeth of bitter oppo- 
sition offered by obscurantist Hindus including those in 
her own party — the Congress. This was during her 
first term as Member, Rajya Sabha. She also worked 
for the coal miners’and donated her considerable resi- 
dential estate in Chhindwara for the establishment of 
a hospital where injured miners are rehabilitated, Edu- 
cation : St Anne’s College, Oxford B. Litt., D. Phil, 
Called to the Bat at Lincoln’s Inn. Married : The Late 
Parmanand, ICS. Delegate : First Women’s Common- 
wealth Conference, London, 1926, Principal, Indra- 
prastha College, Delhi, 1945-47, Member, Rajya 
Sabha 1952, re-elected 1958. Member, ILO Panel of 
Gos on Problems of Women in Employment 
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Return of Indira Gandhi 


T ground-swell in Lok Sabha election 
has been a phenomenon that nobody 
could even remotely foresee. Not only the 
political commentators, including the pre- 
sent one, are made to eat crow — as a 
famous American newspaper said about its 
mistaken forecast about Truman’s presi- 
dential triumph — but even the widely- 
patronised astrologers and godmen could 
do no betterg for them too, it is crow and 
not oyster. l 

While any conscientious observer would 
have to` honestly concede the failure to 
sense the mood of the voter despite all the 
fanfare of investigative reporting, it is 
worth noticing that even responsible 
leaders of the Congress-I have been equal- 
ly taken by surprise by the staggering 
mandate that the electorate has vested in 
Indira Gandhi. Even if, in terms of seats, 
the Congress under Nehru had more than 
once won as many, if not more, seats in 
Lok Sabha than what the Congress. under 


his daughter has been able to command 
today, the impressive percentage of votes 
polled by it bas to be seen against the 
background of the dilapidated condition 
of the Congress after the debacle it had to 
face at the 1977 poll. It is not so much the 
revival of the party as an organisation that 
can even remotely account for this striking 
recovery, for the simple reason that the 
Indira Congress is still a sort of a cam- 
paign outfit put together hastily for the 
purpose of the election — with of course 
Madison Avenue style publicity drive and 
a single individual undertaking the mara- 
thon campaigning. 

What then are the reasons for this sweep- 
ing victory of the Indira Congress? Some 
leaders of the Opposition have character- 
ised it as a negative vote: just as the Janata 
could come to power in a spectacular 
manner in 1977 because of the misdemea- 
nour of Indira’s Emergency Raj, she in 
her turn has dramatically returned to 
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power today because of the misrule perpe- 
trated by the Janata. While this may be to 
a large measure true, it is obviously not 
the whole truth. 

It is necessary to take into consideration 
another factor: the scars of the Emergency 
excesses were fresh in 1977; hence the 
angry electorate in north India, where these 
excesses Were More in evidence, disowned 
the Congress rule. Three years later, it has 
been a mistake on the part of the Janata 
and other anti-Congress parties to have 
thought that those scars could fetch votes 
once again; the shrewd voter, harassed by 
the current shortages and high prices, ap- 
peared to have .weighed his present hard- 
ships more than the sins of the Govern- 
ment of yesterday. If-he has voted 
Indira Gandhi back to power along with 
her son who had become the symbol of the 
Emergency Raj, it is because in the 
voter’s consciousness today Emergency has 
ceased to figure as acutely as the Opposi- 
tion and many of us in the media mis- 
takenly thought that it should. There has 
thus been the loss of linkage between the 
consciousness of the voter and the calcu- 
lation of those who have opposed the 
Indira Congress. In other words, it would 
be incorrect for Indira Gandhi to interpret 
the present vote as an endorsement of her 
Emergency as for her. opponents to accuse 
the electorate of having forgotten it al- 
together. . 

In the more sophisticated circles, the 
election verdict in favour of the Indira 
Congress is taken as an unmistakable vin- 
dication of the time-honoured national 
policies, popularly known as the Nehruite 
policies. While itis true that the Janata 
and the Lok Dal by their -miserable perfor- 
mance have failed in their bid to distort 
national policies in favour of obscurantism 
or quasi-anarchism, the return of the Indira 
Congress does not necessarily mean a total 
repudiation of the detractors of Nehruism, 
for the simple reason that the Janata and 
the Lok Dal have retained a substantial 
voting strength. What can however be 
safely claimed is that the danger of enthro- 
nement in power of narrow obscurantism 
and an irrational peasantism has been 
averted. 

Perhaps the decisive factor in swaying 


the electorate in favour of Indira Congress 
is the steep rise in prices and the shortage 
of supplies coupled with the over-all ero- 
sion of administrative functioning under 
the Janata Raj. The voter cannot be blam- 
ed if he reacts sharply to his economic 
impoverishment accompanied by the bleak 
prospects of no remedial measures in sight. 
It may be worth recalling that Indira 
Gandhi’s massive electoral victory of 1971 
was squandered in Jess than three years 
when harvest failure and inflation hit the 
country: in fact, the mass discontent over 
these provided the happy hunting ground 
for J.P.’s Total Revolutionaries of 1974-75. 
This time it has been the Janata’s turn to 
face the brunt. From salt to sugar, to 
edible oil and vegetables, all have recorded 
unbridled price rise. The onion, or the 
scarcity of it, has become the symbol of the 
Janata’s pathetic electoral downfall of 1980. 
Equally, it serves as a warning to those 
who have just been installed in power. The 
urgency of tackling the precarious price 
situation has to be Indira Gandhi’s Num- 
ber One priority. And the overwhelming 
majority that she has secured leaves no 
escape route for her Government: for firm 
measures, firm support has been provided 
— no alibi will do this time. 

Stability has been Indira Gandhi’s battle- 
cry, and the electorate has voted for it in 
a manner totally unexpected. In fact, many 
an observer wondered at the time of the 
election compaign if the mass mood could 
at all be influenced in a big way by this 
slogan: of stability: obviously, such a calcu- 
lation on the part of her critics including 
many of us has turned out to be wrong. 
What the electorate has indicated is its - 
disenchantment with a ramshackle coalition 
of disparate elements. After the 1967 Gene- 
ral Election, when ina number of States, 
the SVD coalitions came to office, there 
was hope of a move forward after the long 
and uninterrupted spell of Congress rule.. 
But these SVD Governments collapsed 
mainly because of their inner contradic- 
tions and the public disgust at their abdi- 
cation of the responsibility to govern. The 
result was the throw-back to the Congress, 
which by then had been given a new look 
by the split of 1969. What happened at the 
State level in 1967-1969, has taken place at 
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the Centre in 1977-1980. The Janata which 


has been a variant of the older SVD has . 
_ been overthrown because of its own short- 


comings, ensuring the return of the Cong- 
ress with a more formidable majority than 


_in the past. 


The public has not failed to take note 
of.every item in the Janata’s record: even 
its buffoonery has not been forgotten. From 
Morarji’s urine therapy to Raj Narain’s 
green cap and the ceremonial shaving of 
his beard; from the Janata Prime Minister’s 
“personal” views on Sikkim’s merger to 
his equally ignorant distinction between a 
nuclear blast and a nuclear explosion; Vaj- 
payee’s China Odyssey ending in a fiasco 
as.also his myth of “genuine” nonalign- 


- ment; from gold auction to/Harijan atro- 


cities; from obscurantist ban on History 
textbooks to tirade against Nehru to the 
absurd length of destroying the exhibition 
on his life; the near-chaos in coal to the 
import of coking coal; the railway bottle- 
neck to the mismanagement of diesel dis- 
tribution; the ill-gotten pile made by 
Morarji’s son to the intra-mural scandals 
round Jagjivan Ram’s son — all these, each 
and every one of these, was under the close 
scrutiny of the public. Nothing was missed, 


~ nothing forgotten. 


Much inthe same way, every antic of 
the Janata leaders right from the moment 
when squabble broke out over the selection 
of Morarji Desai as Prime Minister in 
March 1977 to the ungainly squabble for 
his ouster in July 1979, right through 
Charan Singh’s melodrama of resignation 
from the Cabinet and his return by negoti- 
ation, through Raj Narain’s bizarre press 
conferences, the fanfare about punishing 
the Emergeficy guilty side by side with re- 
prieve for Bansi Lal — and the attempt to 
buy Indira support while thundering about 
punishing her — all these brought total 
discredit to the leaders of the Janata and 
its offshoot, the Lok Dal. While the press 
corps in New Delhi, immersed in cynicism, 
took these as part of a hilarious tamasha, 
the voter watched and made his own note. 
This indeed is a warning for any political 
leader. The voter in 1977 did not forget to 
note the absurdities and irregularities of 
Indira’s Emergency; the voter in 1980 took 
equal note of the absurdities and irregular- 
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ities of the Janata-Lok Dal’s disgraceful 
antics. 

The inevitable fragmentation of major 
combinations was coupled with the marked 
rise in casteist outlook — accentuated by 
the narrow-groove talk of promoting caste 
interests particularly in the Hindi belt. 


' The drift towards regionalism became in- 
exorable with the continuation of a weak 


Centre manned by people who paraded 
their regionalist outlook. The national 
fibre was damaged while national integrity 
was undermined. The massive vote for the 
Indira Congress is therefore to be taken as 
the electorate’s warning against this danger- 
ous drift towards parochialism. While it 
would be a mistake for Indira Gandhi to 
misjudge the massive vote as only a call 
for a strong Government at the Centre, her 
detractors would have to bear in mind that 
the electorate has repudiated every one of 
their actions that cut at the root of a cohe- 
sive natiohal outlook—from threat to im- 
pose Hindi to the attempts to create an ar- 
tificial division between the town and the 
village, to the neglect of the minorities and 
the underprivileged, for whom the question 
of security is of paramount concern. 

«The verdict of the ballot box has not 
only brought Indira Gandhi back to power 
in a spectacular manner. It has revealed 
certain other significant features of our 
polity. The fashionable attempt of political 
pundits to equate the Jana Sangh and the 
Communists as being both cadre-based 
and disciplined, has turned out to be mis- 
leading. The Jana Sangh’s conspicuous 
collapse in its home ground of Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh, to say nothing of 
Delhi, has brought out the hollowness of 
this party. Its widely-publicised drills and 
discipline could hardly stand the impact of 
the Indira Congress offensive: although its 
power of mischief continues, its power to 
attract popularity has proved to be phoney. 

Contrast this with the remarkable per- 
formance of the Communists. Both in 
Kerala and West Bengal — the more effec- 
tively in West Bengal — the Communists 
have not only been able to hold their own, 
but have displayed throughout a quiet but 
determined self-confidence, which has turn- 
ed out to. be justified, unlike the Jana 
Sangh’s absurd claims before the poll. 


The emergence of the Left as a consoli- 
dated force in its base has significant pot- 
entials for the future. A unified Left stan- 
ding its own ground has been unaffected 
by the Indira tidal wave that has overtaken 
the rest of the country. While in miniature, 
it provides a challenge for any government 
promising a better deal for the millions, 
it presents at the same time the prospect 
of a durable relationship to those in the 
new ruling establishment at the Centre who 
may be seriously interésted jin- radical 
socio-economic transformation. 

Between a deflated Jana Sangh at one 
end and a robust Left at the other, the two 
groups which advertised themselves as the 
potential rulers of the country are found 
today in a pathetic state of utter weight- 
lessness. Of these two, the Janata even 
with Jana Sangh in it, has turned out to 
be a total hoax, its so-called strongholdsi 
having just evaporated, with the biggest 
casualties on record: Chandra Shekhar’s 
dream of emerging as Prime Minister has 
gone with the wind while Jagjivan Ram 
must be feeling that this time he has really 
.missed the bus. The Lok Dal on its part 
has been cut to its real size: its sway is 
now restricted to the Jat land, with UP 
as its epicentre. In future, it would no 
longer be able to reach out to the national 
platform, but confine itself virtually to the 
level of a regional party. 

The leviathan that has emerged with the 
signboard of the Congress-I has yet to 
consolidate itself as a viable political entity. 
A typhoon of mass disillusion and disaf- 
fection has swept it into power-— absolute 
power at that, which if it wants can make 
mincemeat of the Constitution itself, having 
won two-thirds majority in Lok Sabha and 
commanding the same in Rajya Sabha. 
Within her party she wields today supreme 
authority, more than at any phase of her 
prime ministerial career. To translate this 
manifestation of mass upsurge into a better 
deal for the nation’s majority with orderly 
‘growth is not a job which can be handled 
without care, caution and circumspection. It 
would be foolhardy on the part of Indira 
Gandhi to ride roughshod over those who 
may not see eye to eye with her on many 

- issues. Even if the Opposition may be small 
in terms of numbers inside Lok Sabha, let it 
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not be overlooked that it has considerable 
support outside — not very far short of 
half of the votes cast. 

Within her party too, cohesion is yet to . 


‘be achieved — cohesion based on common 


attitude,.approach and understanding of 
issues to be faced and policies to be 
pursued. To keep the party going, keep- 
ing it together with the single string of 
purely personal loyalty to Indira Gandhi 
may prove to bea risk which no sensible 
leader can afford to take for long. In her 


` own experience, this had proved to be a 


liability in the past more than once and it 
will be more so in the difficult days ahead. 
Itis for Indira Gandhi to dispel the 


“misgivings held by many people in all 


honesty — long before any commission of 
enquiry was set up — that a coterie rule 
had emerged particularly during her Emer- 
gency Raj. It may not be good manners 
for many to mention it today but it has to 
be clearly stated in the interest of candid 
give-and-take in political understanding 
that the caucus that had come to be asso- 
ciated with her son in the mind of a large 
section of the public, has not disappeared. 
Quite a few of its prominent figures have 
come to the new Lok Sabha, and in so 
far as they have come there by the demo- 
cratic process, nobody can question 
their right to political activity: at the 
same time, it is for the leadership of 
the party, particularly for Indira Gandhi, 
to ensure that no such caucus will handle 
the levers of power. Many of those who 
have voted her back to power with such 
abundance of confidence have done so with 
the clear expectation that once having 
suffered defeat because of the aberrations 
brought about by coterie rule in the dismal 
days of 1975-76, Indira Gandhi will see to 
it that there will be no relapse into such 
an unwholesome state of things. Indird 
Gandhi’s constituency can no longer be her 
house or the circle of loyal retainers: it 
has to be the nation at large. A ruler, like 
the judge, has not only to be fair-minded 
put has to appear in the public mind to 
e SO. 

At this hour.of triumph, Indira Gandhi 
has to bear this in mind as she goes out, 
as she must, to consolidate the national 
consensus behind her absolute electoral 
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mandate. Without such a national cón; 
sensus, it will not be possible for any 


“Government, however powerful within the 


precincts of Parliament, to tackle the 
burning problems facing the nation—from 
inflation to foreign affairs, from scarcity 
to unemployment, and onto purposeful 
planning for the narrowing down of eco- 
nomic disparities and minimising the scour- 
ge of poverty that afflicts the majority of 
those who have voted her back into office, 
not to speak of the vast masses generally. 
To forge such a national consensus, it 
will not be sufficient to consolidate her 
party or her authority over administration 
at the Centre. Equally important will be 
to ensure a viable and mutually acceptable 
relationship between the Centre and the 
States, particularly with those where her 
own party does not rule. This is not going 
to be solved by merely going in for the 
States where the discredited Janata or other 
vanquished parties still run the Ministries, 
however legitimate that step may be. 
Whether it is a variant of the DMK in 
Tamil Nadu, or the Left and its allies in 


Kashmir, Indira Gandhi has to evolve a 
working understanding. More serious is 
the problem of the north-east where the 
stamp of alienation could be seen even in 
the Lok Sabha election results. 

The dramatic return of Indira Gandhi to 
power is certainly her moment of supreme 
glory. But glory can turn out to be a 
paralysing apparition unless it is tempered 
with reason and wisdom. As she gets ready 
to enter the Prime Minister’s office in New 
Delhi’s South Block, it will be wise for her 
to keep in mind that the plaudits of the 
millions bring along with them high ex- 
pectations whose fulfilment demands super- 
human efforts in a period of serious econo- 
mic dislocation and political tension both 
at home and abroad. Wisdom must take 
precedence over temptation to be domi- 
neering on the part of her lieutenants or 
short-cut populism on the part of her 
policy-makers. 

There is no room for her to be dizzy 
with success. 


N.C. 


Kerala or West Bengal, or Sheikh Abdullah’s January 9 


Road Ahead 
for Left 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


'N the sea-change brought over the Indian political 
‘ scene following Indira Gandhi’s striking poll 
victory, the Left has not only remained intact in 
terms of seats but has in fact improved its position, 
even if it has lost in some places almost entirely as 
a result of ill-conceived and _ not-so-principled 
“adjustments” as in Tamil Nadu. 
The fact that the Left parties never over-estimated 
their strength but were throughout sure of them- 
selves, and have proved the firmness of their mass 
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base wherever they have been working dedicatedly, 
is highly significant as well as promising for future 
expansion and further strengthening of unity. The 
performance of the Left parties has not been for- 
tuitous. It is the result of the conscious and 
deliberate efforts in the recent period to forge unity 
of Left and democratic forces, though the “‘demo- 
cratic’? content of this concept was often lost sight 
of, unfortunately. Again, it is the result of the 
willingness of most of those concerned, mainly 
in the two Communist Parties, to work towards pur- 
poseful unity instead of continuing to get bogged 
down in polemics and internecine warfare. With 
hindsight it can be seen that if all sections of the 
Left parties had only shed sectarianism and regional 
calculations completely, collective performance at 
the hustings could well have been much more im- 
pressive than it has actually been. Also, if in the 
facile hope of securing a few more votes wrong 
kinds of alliances and adjustments had not been 
resorted to in some States, in the Seventh Lok Sabha 
the Left as a whole might well have emerged 
stronger. 

So far as the two Communist Parties and their 
smaller allies are concerned, the time has arrived 
for a fresh stock-taking with a national perspective. 
The process that was rather haltingly begun at their 
respective congress at Bhatinda and Jullundur early 
in 1978 and was to some extent taken forward in 
the weeks before the Lok Sabha poll, needs to be 
stepped up. What has to be kept in view foremost 
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is the fact that the problems of the poor which they 
have championed will not be solved by Indira 
Gandhi with her massive majority, even if. conces- 
sions will be offered with a flourish in the coming 
months in an attempt to establish that the Congress 
‘which has re-emerged as the dominant national 
force is different from the conglomeration that was 
in power for almost three years without knowing 
how to use it for the benefit of the people. 

Indira Gandhi has returned to power, and for the 
present is in an unassailable position. There is no 
getting away from this fact which stares us in the 
face. The fact that the opposition is not cohesive 
enough to keep the new Government on its toes all 
the time is too glaring to be missed. It is in this 
context, and in the light of the fact that even in a 
Lok Sabha so composed as a result of the electoral 
verdict the Left parties have some kind of a pre- 
sence, that preparations for the future have to be 
made. Within Parliament the Left has a big role to 
play, a role that is not related to its size, which 
speaking in comparative terms is by no means big 
enough to influence decisions, If the Left speaks 
with one voice, it will begin to be felt more and 
more. And it has to voice the grievances and aspi- 
rations of the poor forcefully — a course that can 
well draw close to it other elements in Parliament 
that may also be deeply and honestly concerned 
about finding solutions to pressing problems and 
about preventing further accretion to strength to 
vested interests, political, social and economic, indus- 
trial and agriciltural, national and multinational. 

But, as has been repeatedly emphasised in the 

_columns of this journal, it is not in Parliament 

alone, or in Parliament chiefly, that the Left has 
_ to play arole. Itis unfortunately a fact that the 
Left parties over the years have tended to become 
preoccupied with elections and parliamentary 
politics, consequently neglecting their main task of 
mobilising the people behind clear-cut demands for 
improvement in their living conditions and for far- 
reaching changes in the socio-economic structure 
without which the occasional exercise of franchise 
loses meaning in terms of the future of the impove- 
rished millions. If populist promises from quar- 
ters not seriously committed to radical. change sway 
voters at election time, it must be obvious that the 
reason is that they have an extremely narrow choice: 
In other words, they feel called upon to decide from 
time to time which is the lesser evil they should 
choose, not what policies and programmes should 
be pursued and implemented in order to take us 
forward towards the goal of a society based on 
justice, social, political and economic, which has 


been duly inscribed in the Constitution but which‘ 


ovér the years has been reduced to vote-catching 
slogans. : 
First of all, the Left parties have to think 
seriously about their past mistakes and consider 
how to avoid these in the future. The most striking 
of these mistakes has undoubtedly been the failure 
to abandon adherence to postures and postulates 
which gradually have led to neglect of larger 
ational issues and considerations and) to soning 
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here and there elsewhere in the country. It is not a 
question of fault-finding; there is no question of 
indulging in exercises that can only prove barren. 
Rather, it is a question of self-criticism by the Left ° 
parties and forces, of which the Communist Parties 
are the foremost but which are not ‘contined to these 
parties alone. The sweep beyond all expectations 
that Indira Gandhi.has achieved in the Lok Sabha 
elections has fo be seen in perspective, as an impor- 
tant new phase in Indian democracy but not as one 
rendering less important the task of forging unity 
of Left and democratic forces which began to take 
concrete shape through last year, On the contrary, 
we have reached a situation in which such unity, 
forged not merely for the sake of, or in the course 
of, electioneering, but in field and factory, in the 
streets and mohallas and villages of this far-flung 
country of ours, has become imperative. The danger 
inherent in single-party dominance of the national 
scene and the composition of the new Lok 
Sabha must serve as reminders and not as depres- 
sants. ` 

It is now recognised on all hands that the 
Left parties, and progressive elements outside those 
parties, have so far been unable to actively. engage 
themselves in mobilising the rural masses in large 
parts of the country, chiefly the northern belt, 
enabling demagogues, opporfunists, self-seekers and 
communalists to cash in on the lapse. The Left has 
now to guard itself against being forced into the 
status of a regional force bereft of a, national role 
which legitimately belongs to it by virtue of its 
ideals and its concern for the deprived and the 
down-trodden and the exploited., f 

West Bengal has indeed proved to be the beacon 
for forward-looking forces throughout the country. 
The Left parties in that State, and to a lesser extent 
in Kerala, must grasp the new historic opportunity 
that has arisen and display the vision and under- 
standing necessary to take forward the process of 
unity of Left and democratic forces in the whole 
country, which they have been pursuing over the 
last two years. The strongest of these parties clearly 
has the moral authority to reject sectarian or 
chauvinistic tendencies and to take steps to unite 
all the Left parties more firmly. This way they can 
pave the way for the emergence of Left and demo- 
cratic forces as an effective element in political life 
in other parts of the country which need their pre- , 
sence in the difficult period ahead. 

It is in this context that the Left parties, seeking 
active help and cooperation from genuinely demo- 
cratic elements outside its own ranks, have to get 
active outside Parliament even as they continue to 
fight for principles and policies within Parliament 
and the State legislatures. It has to be borne ip 
mind that in the new situation an offensive against 
the Left and its sympathisers cannot be ruled out — 
one has only to recall! what happened to the first 
Communist Ministry in Kerala twenty years ago 
and who played the key role in that infamous 
Operation Topple. 

Another important fact to remember is the price the 
Legh paricara and democratic elements, generally, 
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Afghanistan: 
‘Issues and ` 
3} Non-issues 


DEWAN BERINDRANATH 
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g [NTERFERENCE by one country in the affairs of 
> “another is to be regretted and condemned. Far 
more regrettable and reprehensible would be diréct 
military intervention by a neighbouring super-power 
in a smaller and weaker country. Soviet military 
intervention in Afghanistan has, thus, justifiably 
aroused concern and anger among various sections 
of Indian public opinion. It is all the more to be 
regretted that the military might of the Soviet Union 
is sought to be employed ostensibly for the defence 


of a socialist regime. Socialism cannot be built in ` 


any country on the basis of the military might of a 
foreign power. 

Much has already been said about the legality, 
morality and justification of the Soviet action on 
grounds of the Afghan-Soviet treaty of peace and 
| friendship. The case can be argued threadbare by 
experts on both sides. To my mind, however, the 
~ problem can neither be discussed on the basis of 
~ legalities, nor can it be evaluated from abstract 





This article is based on the contribution made by the 
author during a panel discussion on All India Radio 
on the recent developments in Afghanistan. 
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standards of international morality. In the world of 
rea]-politik of today, no problem of international 
politics can ever be measured or evaluated, leave 
alone justified, in legal or moral terms. It has to be 
seen essentially in the context of power politics 
being indulged in by all the interested powers in the 
region. No understanding of the Soviet action 
would be possible without taking cognisance of the 
factors that have really been responsible for it. 

There must have been really compelling consider- 
ations prompting the Soviet Union to intervene in 
a manner which would have obviously meant a great 
deal of negative response even from quarters. tradi- 
tionally friendly to the Soviet Union. 

The foremost factor which must have provided a 
compulsive urgency to the Soviet Union to inter- 
vene in the manner it did was the danger of a near- 
imminent putsch by counter-revolutionary forces 
from across the border in Pakistan. For the last 
one year Afghan rebels were being openly encour- 
aged, aided, armed and trained in Pakistan by all 
sorts of foreign sources including chiefly the Chinese 


. and the Americans. The fact that Chinese arms have 


been used in the counter-revolutionary insurgency 
has not been denied by Pakistan herself. Equally 
well known is the involvement of a large number of 
Chinese instructors in the training of insurgents. 

Only last month had come to New Delhi Zia 
Nassery, an American national of Afghan origin—a 
self-styled leader of the Islamic rebels of Afghanistan. 
He had boasted publicly that within a month or so 
Afghanistan would be overrun by insurgents oper- 
ating from Pakistan and “armed by freedom-loving 
forces all over the world”. Plans have been dis- 
covered of a massive air-dropping of commandos on 
Kabul and other major cities of Afghanistan. Large 
scale training of paratroopers in the Pakistan-based 
sanctuaries of the so-called Afghan rebels had been 
going on for the last six months. Apparently, all 
such interference involving a super-power like 
America, a big power like China and a regional 
power like Pakistan seem to be fair play to all those 
who are now raising a hue and cry over what the 
Soviet Union has done in Afghanistan. It would be 
equally relevant to remind our rulers of the Desai- 
Brezhnev agreement on the need to keep Afgha- 
nistan free from interference. Why did Charan Singh 
and his Government remain quiet over the blatantly 
hostile interference in the internal affairs of Afghani- 
stan from Pakistan and her Western and Eastern 
friends and masters? 

It was the danger of this massive invasion from 
across the borders by air, which could have been 
loaned or donated by “freedom-loving sources”, 
that has ultimately prevailed with the Soviet Union 
to intervene urgently and immediately. 

On its own, Moscow would have preferred to wait 
and see that things are sorted out internally in 
Afghanistan. There was no love lost between the 
Soviet Union and Hafizullah Amin. The ousted 
ruler of Afghanistan had not only fallen out with 
the Soviet Union but had apparently made himself 
totally alienated from all sections of Afghan society, 
particularly the ruling Khalg Party and the armed 
forces. Those who have been to Afghanistan would 
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bear out that Hafizullah Amin’s style of functioning 
was hardly different from Pol Pot’s in Kampu- 
chea and Idi Amin’s in Uganda. It was Amin who 
had virtually compelled Taraki to build a persona- 
lity cult around himself. Yet under the cover of 
building Taraki as ‘‘the father of the Afghan Revo- 
lution”, Amin was able to isolate and eliminate 
almost all those colleagues and.comrades who could 
have stood between him and his ambition of be- 
coming absolute ruler of Afghanistan. Taraki was 
the last target of this most naked lust for power. 
The Soviet Union seemed to have little option in 
the matter. Being a super-power and a neighbour 
of: Afghanistan and placed in the context of the 
situation in Iran and the Gulf and a hostile neigh- 
bour like China, the Soviet Union had its own com- 
pulsions. These måde it impossible for it either to 
extricate itself from the mess in Afghanistan or to 
denounce Amin. There is in fact considerable 
evidence to’ suggest that right from the Taraki revo- 
lution in’ Afghanistan in April 1978, events had 
moved in a way over which Moscow had little con- 
trol. The Taraki coup seems to have been managed 
without any direct. involvement of Moscow. It be- 
came a liability for the Soviet Union, since the suc- 
cessful revolutionaries proclaimed, in their own 
interest, their friendship and loyalty to the interna- 
‘tional socialist fraternity. The Soviet Union thus 
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came to the aid of the post-Daoud regime, but 
without ever approving of the totally sectarian and 
ham-handed approach adopted by the new leaders 
of Afghanistan. 

. The- Soviet preference would have been for a 


transition of even a coup brought about through 


internal sources alone. Indication of this was avai- 
lable from the way posters had started appearing on 
the walls in Kabul denouncing the Amin regime and 
proclaiming loyalty to the true Khalq ideals. Con- 
sidering the growing alienation of the Amin regime 
and the total chaos it had created in Afghanistan, it 
would not have been too much to expect that the 
set-up could have been changed during the next few 
months through internal factors alone. But two 
developments appear to have provided an urgent 
motive for the Soviet action. : 
_ First, America started doling out threats and 
making actual preparations for an invasion of Iran. 
Those who are now making a big noise over. the 
Soviet action in Afghanistan had mostly kept mum 
over American threats to bombard the Iranian holy 
city of Qom and to, invade many of the oil-rich 
Iranian ports. We also did not hear much from the 
upholders of freedom of smaller countries against 
increasingly hostile naval activity in the Gulf. 
American aircraft-carrier Kitty Hawk and also its 
Midway were obviously not pleasure-cruising in the 
Gulf. With what standards of morality can one 
condone this type of interference, and condemn the 
other in Afghanistan? ` 3 

The second point which comes to mind is the 
Chinese role in the affairs of the sub-continent. I am 
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really amazed over the total insensitivity and lack 
of national self-respect of our ‘“‘national’’ press, 
which has taken it for granted that the Chinese have 
aright to make their presence felt in any manner 
they like in the affairs of the sub-continent. It is not 
merely a question of friendship between China and 


-Pakistan, which should also cause some worry to 


those concerned with India’s defence and territorial 
integrity. Far more important than even this is the 


fact that a major source Of Chinese presence and `’ 


military interference in the sub-continent is Indian 
territory illegally occupied by Pakistan: Most parts 
of the Karakoram Highway pass through Pak-occu- 
pied Kashmir which from every point of view — 
legal, moral, juridical and political — forms an 
inalienable part of Indian territory. 

While discussing the situation in Afghanistan, we 
cannot ignore the fact that China is eaker to make 
a part of Indian territory a springboard for its 
expansionist designs in the sub-contInent. India has 
not only the right to protest against and denounce 
such moves but even demand, and if possible plan, 
complete expulsion of the Chinese from Indian 
territory occupied by Pakistan. i 

This would also hold true for the warlike prepar: 
ations which have been going on in Gilgit — a part 
of Jammu and Kashmir State: Under no circumst- 
ances could one allow Gilgit to be used as a military 
base ora monitoring post by the Chinese and the 
Americans against any third country in the region. | 

Reference is also often made to the Soviet action 
of pushing towards the Gulf. While one need not 
hold any brief for the alleged Soviet action or ambi- 
tion, which in any case is debatable, the Chinese 


and American push towards the Gulf has become -< 


blatantly obvious. America is making its presence 
felt through the jingoistic noises it is making in the 
Gulf with all the Kitty Hawks and Midways at its. 
disposal. The Chinese have already made a push to- 
wards the so-called warm waters of the Indian Ocean 
by building the Karakoram Highway. It is strange 
that all the Washington patriots, who seem concer- 
ned about future push of ‘the ‘Soviet Union from 
Afghanistan to the Gulf remain discreetly quiet 
over Chinese usurpation of Indian territory, for their- 
en towards not only the Gulf but also India 
itself. i X i 

Attempts are also made by all and sundry to 
justify American military aid to Pakistan on the 
ground that this had been necessitated by the events 
in Afghanistan. Actually nothing of the sort has 
happened. For a whole year the Americans were 
toying with the idea of lifting the so-called arms 
embargo on ‘Pakistan. The alibi used at that time 
was that a package of conventional arms could in- 
duce Zia-ul-Haq to desist from exploding a nuclear 
device. 


Pakistan’s Foreign Affairs Adviser, Aga Shahi, | 
-had, in fact, discussed in great detail while in 


Washington last year, the modalities for the resump- 
tion of American aid to Pakistan. The question in 
dispute was only the contents of the package and 
the type of face-saving promise Zia-ul-Haq was 
supposed to make to America on the nuclear ques- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A complete reorientation in the syllabus for pri“ 
mary education with a view to making it “fun” 
ctional”, to suit the needs of the changing socia 
order, has been suggested for primary schools all 
over West Bengal. The new syllabus has been 
drawn up by an expert committee set up by the 
previous Congress Government. The committee took 
up the job in right earnest only on the initiative of 
the present State Government. The new syllabus is 
being introduced from the session commencing this 
month. The text-books are to be distributed free of 
cost. 

` The committee has suggested -that at the -Primary 
_ stage English will not be taught; education is to be 
. imparted ‘through the mother-tongue, mainly Bengali 
but also Santali and Nepali. 

The syllabus has been drawn up in keeping with 
the “changed economic, social and political set-up” 
to make the children conscious of their surroundings 
and environment and the changing social structure 
and also ‘“‘to educate them properly at the forma- 
tive stage.” According to the committee members, 
the contents of the books meant for children shouid 
be “acceptable” in the context of a “democratic 
social order free from exploitation.” The syllabus 
-should also create in the minds of children resis- 
tance to communalism, parochialism and supersti- 
tion and make them conscious of the reactionary 
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character of money — lending, black-marketing and 
other social vices. All efforts are to be made to 
promote a scientific approach to problems. 

The new syllabus discards the very idea of having 
separate ‘“‘paras” (compact area for a particular 
community in a village) inthe rural areas — like 
“Tanti Para” (area of weavers) “Dom Para” (area 
inhabited by scavengers) or “Kumar Para” (area of 
clay modellers), or “Bandi Para” (Scheduled Caste 
area), 

Some model lessons have been suggested. For 
instance, in the arithmetic book a sum may be of 
the following type: A village money-lender or 
mahajan charges Re. 1.50 a month as interest while 
offering a loan of Rs. 100. On the other hand a 
Cooperativé Bank charges Rs. 7.50 per annum for 
every Rs. 100. If a poor agriculturist in distress 
take a loan of Rs. 300 from the village mahajan 
instead of going to the Cooperative Bank, how 
much more money does he have to pay as interest 
every year? . , 

This is meant to make the children conscious 
about exploitation by village money-lenders and 
about the usefulness of Cooperative Banks. 

The second model, the committee feels, may show 
the utility of grain golas or cooperative godowns for 


' foodgrains. The. sum suggested is like this: Anwar 


Ali of village Mirzapur finds that paddy is being 
sold in the market at Rs. 45 per quintal in the 
Bengali month of Magh (January-February when 
the main paddy crop Aman has just been harvested), 
Instead of selling his paddy, Anwar deposits it in 
the grain gola.set up near his village. He gets a 
Rs. 40 per quintal of paddy for his immediate 
family requirements. In the month of Asarth (June- 
July) he takes out his paddy from the godown and 
sells it at Rs. 62 per quintal. He had to pay back 
the loan taken as advance and Rs. 3 as interest for 
every quintal and a rent of Re. 1.50. By keeping the 
paddy in the grain gola and not selling it during 
the loan period, how much profit does Anwar make 
per quintal? 

According to the Syllabus Committee, this will 
impress on the pupils the importance of cooperative 
godewns to prevent distress sale of agricultural 
produce by poor and marginal farmers. 

Some other lessons answer questions like: To 
whom does land belong? Who cultivates it? What 
does the real cultivator get in return? The teachers 
are to explain these in simple language which the 
students can easily understand. They have also to 
explain the relationship between labour and wages. 

For Class III the lesson on “social parasites” is 
of the following nature: 

A Jotedar (owner of Jand) owns a cinema house 
in the town and a fair-price shop in the village. He 
has paid people to look after his business and gets 
his land cultivated by share-croppers or agricultural 
labourers. The man himself lives in town and has 
no experience of actual cultivation, but takes the 
lion’s share of the produce. Is he not a parasite? 
Should this kind of exploitation continue? The 
owner, of land or of an industry, gets a much higher 
profit by making others work harder for him. The 
workers are denied the fruits of their labour and the 
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i grows richer and richer. Is this not exploita- 
- tion 

There is a model chapter on “‘administration”. It 
says: “The serfs—the exploited millions—would 
have revolted. To keep them under control laws 
have been enacted by the ruling class. Thus the 
military, the police and courts were brought into 
existence. This is known as administrative set-up.” 

In the history book the movements for establish- 
ment of democracy and equal rights for the people 
have been incorporated. Freedom struggles of India 
‘and of other countries and the movement for world 
peace are given due importance. 

Teachers have been instructed to initiate discus- 
sions on Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar, poet Madhusudan Dutta, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Mohammed Mohsin, Swami Vivekananda, 
Jagadish Chandra Bose, ‘Mahatma Gandhi and 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 

The syllabus has been divided in four main 
chapters: (1) Physical exercise and sports. (2) Crea- 
tive and productive work. (3) Work on the basis of 
practical experience. (4) Education based on books 
and study. 3 

It has been left to teachers to create in the child- 
ten an urge to participate in creative and productive 
activities for the improvement of village life. In the 
third category the aim is to create in children a 
sense of community life, and to make them take 
part in creative and development work. In the 
fourth category falls the study of literature — 
Bengali, Santali or Nepali as the case may be, 
simple arithmetic and social surroundings. 

While in the first two classes this study will be of 
a preliminary nature based on oral lessons imparted 
by teachers (except arithmetic and literature), 

` from Class III onwards the subjects will be divided 
into four distinct categories—history, geography, 
physical science and social environment or the land 
and the people. 

The schools have to be run in the forenoon, in 
accordance, with the timings suitable to the local 
people. The decision has to be taken in consultation 
with the guardians. The schools must have provision 
for periodical health checks and regular mid- 
day-meals free of cost. Students should be encourag- 
ed to look after the hygienic requirements not only 
of the school and its premises but of the entire 
village.- The children will have to be given prelimi- 
nary lessons in the prevention of epidemics and 
protection of the village against fire, etc. i 

Practical ‘knowledge. has to be imparted by 
teachers about modern methods of cultivation — 
seeds and fertiliser irrigation facilities, agricultural 
implements, destruction of posts, and ways. and 
means of producing different kinds of crops, fruits 
` and vegetables, rotation of crops and preparation of 
soil. Training has also to be given in different types 
of handicrafts based on locally available material, 
specially household wastes. 

Teachers have been advised to promote resistance 
to religious intolerance, superstition, the caste system 
and untouchability. 

In the geography book, while the natural wealth 
of different regions has to be outlined, emphasis has 
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to be on the people — the different languages 
spoken, cultural heritage, and above all the unity in 
diversity that binds the Indian nation. 

In the history book may be incorporated the ^ 
major industries that have come up, with a handful 
of owners and millions of workers. The life of the 
working people who produce the wealth but are 
denied the minimum requirements of life has to be 
focussed along with their organised movements. 

Through illustration the progress of civilisation 
from the primitive age has to be recorded. For 
instance, the following has been suggested as a 
model: Now we say, “This thing belongs to me — 
I have earned it”. But in the past nobody could 
make such a claim. Now we find people who are 
doing no work but are living on somebody else’s 
labour. In the past people had to secure their food 
with primitive weapons and implements made of 
stone. They had to do it by joint effort. Nobody 
could say, “I have killed this animal and it 
belongs to me.” All had to share the food and there 
was no distinction like rich and poor. Everyone had 
equal rights and responsibilities. - With'the progress 
of civilisation and introduction of new methods of 
production in industry and agriculture, the greed 
of man grew and a class of parasites came into 
existence. The stronger man started asserting: 
“This land is mine and so is its produce.” These 
means of production are owned by me. The loom 
belongs to me, the cloth made on it is also my 
property.” This is how private property was created. 
The more a man could own the richer he became, 
The difference between the rich and the poor started 
becoming manifest. The richer people were reluctant 
to work. They made others work for them, and thus 
the system of exploitation grew. > 

_The people in the past, says a lesson in the model 
history book, used to live in groups and these were 
smal]. Slowly the number of people in each group 
increased — they became big and strong. The bigger 
groups required more land and more serfs to work 
for them. The groups started fighting among them- 
selves for supremacy —for more land, more water 
sources and more wealth. The stronger group used 
to subjugate the weaker ones who would often 
revolt. Besides, because of divisions in the ruling 
groups, trouble would often erupt. To bring the 
“slaves”? under control “laws”? were enacted and 
certain modes of ‘‘adminstration”’ were created. 

A new class of “‘purohits”? was created, taking 
advantage of the ignorance of the people. They 
managed to become leading personalities in the 
group and started enjoying special privileges. 

The new syllabus suggested by the committee has 
led to some controversy. Some have said that it is 
being introduced by the Left Front with the object 
of turning the primary schools into centres of Mar- 
xist study. But the fact is that the committee of 
educationists for improvement of syllabus for 
primary education in West Bengal ‘was constituted 
on September 20, 1974, when Siddharta Sankar Ray 
was the Congress Chief Minister. All that the 
present Government has done is to awaken the 
committee from slumber and get its work expedi- 
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Free , Field for 
Oil Lobby | 


. in Washington 
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D2 Jimmy Carter’s tough talk on the stump 
about a windfall profits tax, the American 
Petroleum Institute, the registered industry lobby for 
Big Oil, has infiltrated, and virtually runs, the 
Department of Energy (DOE). The pervasive influ- 
ence of the oil industry on the department has 
two inter-related causes. High-level administrative 
positions, are filled with corporate executive types, 
many of whom have direct ties to the oil indus- 
try; and. the major work of the department is 
leased out, most of it through no-bid deals, to 
private consulting firms that, in turn, are ‘consul- 
tants for the oil industry. This obvious conflict of 
interest, given the structure at the top does not 
disturb the department, which has said time and 





The author is an award-winning investigative American 
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again that it makes no effort to determine the private 
business ties of its hired advisers. 

On April 29, 1977, the White House made public 
Carter’s much-ballyhooed National Energy Plan, 
which Carter has upbraided Congress for not passing. 
Unmentioned at the time — and, indeed, virtually 
unrecognised until Daniel Guttman, a Washington 
lawyer and energy expert, called attention to it before 
a Senate sub-committee last October — was the 
fact that the basics of the plan were prepared by 
DOE consultants who were also oil industry con- 
sultants. 

A firm called Energy and Environmental Analysis 
(EEA) received two contracts — one for 194,000 
dollars, a second for 34,800 dollars— to work on 
the plan. Although the DOE did not inquire into 
EEA’s (other associations, Guttman discovered by 
reading the firm’s own brochures that its clients in- 
clude Exxon, Shell Oil and Standard Oil of Ohio, 
A second consulting firm, Arthur D. Little, also 
worked on “the President’s plan’? and received 
180,000 dollars for its labours. The firm has worked 
for a number of coal producers and companies 
interested in nuclear and solar developments. 

The inordinate amount of double-interest input 


` into the President’s National Energy Plan is just 


one example of the almost total penetration of the 
Energy Department by the oil interests. On Novem- 
ber 15, the General Accounting Office issued a 
report bluntly stating that, in 1978, the department, 
which has 20,000 employees, spent 79 per cent of 
the total budget, a whopping 8.5 billion dollars, in 
5,000 awards to private contractors who were to 
tell it what it was to do and how to do it. This was 
the worst record, the GAO report said, compiled 
by any Federal agency. The GAO report added: 


Each of the five organisations within the Department of 
Energy appear to be contracting with private’ firms to carry 
out some of its basic management functions. These contracts 
are written so that the-contractors are required to perform 
activities such as programme planning and development and 
establishing goals and priorities. Some of these contracts also 
appear to provide contractors wide latitude for participation 
in the development of energy policy and offer the potential 
for allowing the contractor to determine energy policy. 


The footprints of the Rockefeller interests are all 
over this private-contracting double-agent system 
that does so much to mould national energy policy. 
In 1974, the Federal Energy Administration, a pre- 
decessor of the DOE, entered into a contract with a 
Parsippany, New Jersey, firm named R. Shriver 
Associates. The contract was issued at the insistance 
of David Rockefeller’s Chase Manhattan Bank. As 
the Department of Energy itself later explained: 
“Because of their position in ‘the banking world, 
Chase will only deal with the Government through 
a third party, and has so designed R. Shriver Asso- 
ciates.” 

The Shriver firm’s task was to “‘prepare statistics 
of US energy flows for the International Energy 
Agency” and to monitor the agency’s “policies and 
procedures.” In other words, it was given broad 
responsibility for compiling the oil data on which 
national policy would be based. The Shriver 
relationship continued into the Carter Administra- 
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tion. In 1977, it was hired to “document the need 
for and the required characteristics of a National 
Gas Emergency Management System.” -And when 
oil-industry divestiture was proposed by irate Cong- 
ressmen, the Shriver firm was given another con- 
tract to develop a ‘“‘fact sheet” for the use of the 
DOE’s agencies. 

This continued reliance on the consulting firm 
designdted by Chase Manhattan had the effect of 
putting the department in the hands of the behe- 
moths of the oil industry. For, as Guttman pointed 
out, previous Senate Committee findings showed 
that Chase board members included officers of 
Exxon and Standard Oil of Ohio; that the Rocke- 
feller family group, the largest single voting interest 
in Chase, is among the top voting interests in 
Exxon, Mobil and Standard Oil of Indiana, and that 


-Chase Manhattan itself is among the top voting: 


interests in Exxon, Mobil, Shell, SoCal, Standard of 
‘Indiana’ and Texaco. Quite a: package. 
As a result of Chase’s insistence on the employ- 
ment of the Shriver firm, one of its employees, a 
man named.John Iannone, became an important 
figure on the Washington energy scene. Although 
‘he was an outside consultant, Iannone was assigned 
office space at the Federal Energy Agency and be- 
.came in appearance, if not in actual fact, a member 
of the Government’s energy establishment. His 
boss from April 1974 to July 1976 was Dr Daniel 
B. Rathbun, who was deputy assistant administrator 
for data. When Dr Rathbun left Government 
employment to become a vice-president of the 
„American Petroleum Institute, Iannone. followed 
him. Although Iannone had shed the Shriver 
mantle for the cloak of the API, this did not alter 
his cozy relationship with his old comrades in the 
DOE. He still had the run of the offices. Having 
once been granted the cachet. of a member of the 
establishment, he still carried a semi-official aura 
‘about him, and had considerable influence with the 
‘Energy Department. -~ 
Senator Howard Metzenbaum first exposed 
Jannone’s double-agent role during hearings of the 
Senate Energy Committee in mid-1978. The testi- 
mony showed that Janrione often was able tọ supply 
his API superiors with DOE plan and papers before 
they became public. Such advance information, of 
course, enabled the petroleum lobby to exert quiet 
pressure to get the rules amended in this industry’s 
interest before public-interest groups had any idea 
of what was happening. Senator Metzenbaum 
charged that one change Iannone effected through 
his close ties with the DOE raised the price of 
gasoline by half a cent a gallon—and cost American 
consumers 600 million dollars annually. 
Yannone’s most notable, though not most impor- 
tant, feat involved a letter that Senator Edward M. 
. Kennedy had written to David J. Bardin, head of 
the Energy Department’s Economic Regulatory 
Administration. Kennedy was inquiring about the 
allocation of oil to smaller refiners. Gerald-Emmer, 
Bardin’s assistant and one of Jannone’s best con- 
tacts, gave the lobbyist a Xerox of Kennedy’s. letter; 
and investigation indicated that this copy wound up 
in API files before Kennedy’s original letter was 
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delivered to Bardin. ` 7 

Metzenbaum’s disclosure of Iannone’s undercover 
activities caused shock waves in Washington, espe- 
cially among consumer advocates who had been - 
kept cooling their heels in the DOE’s outer offices 
while Iannone had the run of the place. “I’m just 
stunned,” said James Flug of Energy Action. “These 
people got everything at the earliest possible state 
in the regulatory process, having impact on the 
decisions at every step of the way, on issues we 
don’t even know exist.” : 

Disclosure of Iannone’s years-long snooping led 
to demands for an investigation. Mark Green of 
Ralph Nader’s Congress Watch obtained a copy of 
Iannone’s own report to the Petroleum Institute 
summarising his successes in espionage and in- 
fluence-wielding during the first three months of 
1978. Green, Bardin and Representative . John 
Dingell, chairman of the House Sub-committee on 
Energy and Power, all called on the DOE to probe 
itself. The department’s Inspector-General under- 
took the task. A report of his investigation was 
issued on April 23, 1979.' Its first conclusion was 
that the American Petroleum Institute, as a result 
of Iannone’s activities, “was able to obtain from 
DOE staff copies of 23 draft rule-makings and 
internal DOE memoranda and studies that had not 
been made formally available to the public in the 
latter half of 1977 and the first quarter of 1978.” 

Iannone himself had balked at testifying and the 
‘American Petroleum Institute at first defied a sub- 
poena to turn over its files. Iannone, by a series of 
legal actions, frustrated the Inspector-General, but 
the Institute finally agreed to make its documents 
available. These disclosed that it had set up a regu- 
lar spy network, titled “Federal “Agencies Depart- 
ment,” and that three other agents — Henry Lun, 
Patricia Hammick and Susan Hodges — had culti-, 
vated contacts within the Department of Energy and 
flashed advance warnings. Iannone himself had sup- 
plied the Petroleum Institute with some 160 DOE 
documents. ; 

The Inspector-General concluded that Tannone, 
in his report to the API, had sometimes misrepre- 
sented or exaggerated his influence. Though this 
might be expected from an agent seeking to inflate 
his own importance, the investigation nevertheless 
substantiated Iannone’s claim that he had modified 
a programme of gasoline monitoring and decontrol 
known as Mogas so that it would yield larger profits 
for the oil industry. Iannone accomplished this by 
advocating that the base period for pricing be chang- 
ed from November 1977. The theory was that, since, 
gasoline prices are normally higher in summer, such 
a change would give the industry a higher base 
period with which to work. i 

The DOE Inspector-General reported: “The 
documents received from API show that between 
August 1977 and February 1978, DOE did change 
the base month in its Mogas draft proposals from 
November to June.” Iannone had claimed that he 
had been allowed to check the final Mogas rule 
making “for accuracy”? before it was sent to the 
DOE’s general counsel, and Bardin confirmed 
that he had ordered “the Mogas monitoring formula 
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reviewed by API’ 

The snooping of Jannone and the subservience 
shown by the Energy Department to a lobby like the 
American Petroleum Institute in allowing it to 
“review” its regulations in advance could only take 
place in an agency riddled at the top by private inte- 
rests President Carter, the Trilateral Commission 
alumnus, has insisted from the moment he took 
office that fuel prices must go higher, ever and éver 
higher, and the high command of his Department of 
Energy has been loaded with corporate types whose 
thinking has been moulded by their industry back- 
ground. “You don’t have to buy them,” comments 
one consumer expert. “This is a much more sophis- 
ticated operation than that. You just put in positions 
of power those types that think the corporate way.” 

` Dr. James Schlesinger, Carter’s first Energy Sec- 
retary, became noted-in Washington as one of the 
most arrogant bureaucrats this city of arrogant types 
has ever known. Throughout his regime, he faith-. 
fully parroted the API’s line that there was an oil 
shortage (when there was none) and that higher 
prices were therefore justified. In the end, the truth 


caught up with this rhetoric. Last May 25, when gas . 


lines were clogging stations along the Eastern Sea- 
board, President Carter was compelled to issue 
what appeared tobe a stern directive to the Energy 
and the Justice Departments. By then there was 
widespread public suspicion that the big oil com- 
panies had created and manipulated a phony crisis, 
and the President ordered a full-fledged investiga- 
tion. His order to the two departments read: ““You 
shall jointly conduct a comprehensive investigation 
of the apparent gas shortage situation, -using all 
available and appropriate authority and resources at 
your disposal, to determine whether there is reason 
to believe that the apparent shortfall is the result of 
concerted activity by firms at the refining and/or 
marketing level, or of excessive stockpiling or hoard- 
ing of supplies.” 

That “order seemed to say that the President 
wasn’t going to stand for any nonsense; he really 
wanted the truth. So what happend? A Washington 
Post intvestigative team, after thoroughly questioning 
a number.of DOE employees, reported on August 
12 that the President’s apparently stern order had 


‘been ignored by both Justice and the DOE. There 


had been no investigation; there had been only what 
one top official who worked on the project called 
“a propaganda exercise.” This exercise produced a 
fifty-three-page report that was released by the White 
House under the imprimatur of Jimmy Carter. It 
cleared the oil industry. There had been no holding 
back of supplies, no attempt to create a crisis to 
jack up prices, it said. ; 
The API naturally hailed the report as con- 
clusive proof of its virginity, but the the Washington 
Post described in explicit detail how this whitewash 
had been contrived. Some ten days after the Presi- 
dent’s order, DOE officials had been summoned to 
the office of Deputy Secretary John F. O’Leary, who 
has since departed. There was a brief conference, 
and O’Leary handed over the chore of preparing 
the report to Lynn Coleman, the DOE’s general 
counsel. The report that finally went to the White 
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House was put together almost exclusively by 
Coleman and Carlyle Hysted of the D.O.E.’s policy 
branch. Hysted had been writing speeches and press 
releases for Schlesinger, and his first draft of the 
“report” was almost a verbatim rendering of material 
he had already written. Since this wouldn’t do, 
DOE files were scrounged for material and foot- 
notes that would give the final product some sem- 
blance of credibility. 

What had really happend, then, as the Washington 
Post disclosed, was that the DOE’ and the Justice 
Department had deliberately ignored the President’s 
order. They had conducted no investigation, but 
had deceived the White House into issuing a phony 
report as authentic. Did the President blow his stack 
at having been flouted and deceived? Did any heads 
roll? No, he didn’t; no, they didn’t. One can only 
conclude that Jimmy Carter was not unhappy about 
a report that, whether it deceived him or not, was 
certainly intended to deceive the public. 

In tracing the spoor of this sham exercise, one is 
intrigued by the key role played, according to the 
Washington Post, by Coleman, who is still general 
counsel of the DOE under the new Secretary, 
Charles W. Duncan. Coleman, before he joined the 
department, was a law partner in the large and 
highly influential Houston law firm of Vinson & 
Elkins. Another partner in the firm was John Con- 
nally, currently seeking the White House. Connally’s 
millionaire status stemmed from his service to Sid 
Richardson, one of the original Texan oil tycoons. 
Coleman’s former law’ firm, according to Repre- 
sentative Dingell’s staff, has also in recent years 
represented some dozen companies whose cases have 
been referred to the Justice Department for price- 
control violations. Coleman’s former ties to a 
favourite law firm of the oil industry deserve at 
least recognition in view of the role he played when 
a young DOE attorney in Houston, Joseph 
D. McNeff, attempted to expose the ‘‘Daisy Chain” 
oil scandal. When McNeff spilled the story of 
how the oil companies were employing a book- 
keeping shell game to convert “‘old”’ oil into higher- 
priced ‘‘new”’ oil to Michael Barrett, counsel for 
Representative Dingell’s energy committee, and 
Peter Stockton, one of Barrett’s top aides, the roof 
fell in. McNeff testified: “The General Counsel of 
the Department of Energy, Lynn Coleman, and a 
Deputy US Attorney-General, identified as a Mr 
Keeney, relayed messages to me that under no 
circumstances were we to let your (the committee’s) 
investigators see any files or discuss any of the 
cases we were working on. If we did, we would be 
subject to prosecution,” 

The eagerness to muzzle McNeff has not been 
matched by a similar zealousness in tracking down 
the Daisy Chain operators. The following case 
stands as a symbol of many. The DOE recognised 
it might have a problem in Denver. Kenneth Merica 
was its regional director there; Edward Case was 
the area manager. Denver was the private turf of 
Marvin Daves, owner of one of the nation’s largest 
crude oil producers—and also owner of Summit 
Gas Company in Dallas, a major crude oil “reseller” 
under investigation in the Daisy Chain scam. In the 
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latter part of 1977, DOE’s National Office of Special 
Investigations began to suspect that Merica and 
Case were too chummy with Davis. An audit of 
Davis’s Denver company had been closed out in the 
record time of thirty-four hours. Despite signs of a 
whitewash, DOE made Merica acting regional 
director of the Dallas office, where the Summit 
investigation was centred. 

John Arechiga was in charge of the DOE probe. 
Ironically, having sent Merica to Dallas, the depart- 
ment ordered Arechiga not to tell his new boss any- 
thing about his investigations. According to the 
story Arechiga later told to Representative Dingell’s 
investigators, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and others, Merica offered him'a 200,000-dollar 
bribe to “foul up” the Summit and other reseller 
cases. When Arechiga turned down the bribe, he 
charged, Merica told him: “You're in the big time. 
There is a lot at stake. Itcould be dangerous. If 
someone wanted to waste you, it could happen.” 
Arechiga claimed that Merica also intimated “‘some- 
thing” could happen to his wife and family. 

Badly shaken, Arechiga notified Herb Buchanan, 
deputy director of enforcement in the Dallas region. 
Buchanan told him to go to the FBI. Arechiga did. 
He asked the FBI if they wanted to wire him for 
sound so that he could get Merica’s words on tape. 
The FBI wasn’t interested. Agents told Arechiga 
dlso that there wasn't any need to protect him and 
his family; just leave everything to them. That was 
the last Arechiga heard from the FBI. He did, 
however,. hear from his superiors. He told Dingell’s 
investigators of suddenly receiving strict orders from 
Jerome Weiner; director of the department’s Office 
of Special Investigations, not to contact the FBI on 
any matter. - 

Dingell’s subsequent investigation showed that 
although Arechiga had gone to the FBI, as he testi- 
fied, on May 8, 1978, all the FBI had done was. to 
query Weiner, then drop the case. Dingell wrote to 
the Bureau on March 2, 1979, demanding to know 
what had happened in the Merica investigation. Only 
under Congressional pressure did the FBI finally 
move. In May 1979, a full year after Arechiga had 
notified the Bureau of Merica’s alleged bribe offer 
and threats, agents finally got around to taking the 
first step — interviewing Buchanan, to whom 
Arechiga had originally told his story. After going 
through a few formal paces, the FBI concluded that, 
though things looked fishy there wasn’t enough 
evidence to justify prosecution. 

Subsequently, Dingell’s staff interviewed Arechiga. 
Here is an excerpt from this report: A 

In general, Arechiga said he was nearly helpless in his effort 
to conduct special investigations., He said his immediate super- 
visor, Ken Merica, offered him a bribe and threatened his 
safety, so Merica could not be trusted; the regional counsel, 
Harold Clements, had personal connections ‘with a target of 
a criminal investigation, so Clements couldn’t be trusted; the 
National Office Director of Enforcement, Richard Herzog, 
appointed an employee under criminal suspicion to a critical 

job asenforcement director for the region, so Herzog couldn’t 

be trusted. Arechiga said he was very confused, and although 
he was investigating serious violations of the law he received 
no support from the critical DOE enforcement officials and 
was effectively prevented from doing an efficient job. 


Dingell’s staff concluded that nothing would ever 
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happen in the case “because of the lack of a comp- 
rehensive investigation.” It added: “This problem 
and agency actions are consistent with the pattern 
of ineptness that prevails in the enforcement of the 
oil price control laws. “An investigator familiar 
with this and a whole swatch of similar cases speaks 
with anger and contempt of the performance of the 
Justice Department: “They are like a bunch of 
eunuchs over there,” he says. “They are always 
searching for reasons to drop acase. They don’t 
pursue things aggressively to see if they can make 
a case.” 

And the multibillion-dollar Daisy Chain rip-off 
continues. The Department of Energy, handmaiden 
of the oil companies, insists that the majors are not 
involved. ‘“They’re lying,” say Dingell’s aides. They 
have elaborate graphs showing how hundreds of 
thousands of barrels of oil flow by circuitous routes, 
passing from hand to hand with a write-up in price 
for every transaction. The pipelines of some of the 
largest oil companies in the nation are the conduit 
for this flow, and the majors who own the essential 
pipelines get back the ‘oil at world market prices 
after it has passed through the Daisy Chain. Yet 
nothing is done because, obviously, nothing is 
supposed to be done. Honest DOE investigators, 
like Joe McNeff and John Arechiga, have found that 
out the hard way. 

And hard-working Congressional staff people who 
have studied case after case, who know the full evil 
of the situation, are plainly disgusted. Some of them 
confess that they are ashamed to be working for 
such a Government. That is the final, damning 
word on the Administration of the phony populist, 
Jimmy Carter. O ; 





Time to Speak Out 
IF you just keep your mouth shut 
when so many are dying, 
if you just listen 
when it’s time to speak out, 
what’s left but to build a great bonfire ! 


for all of us, holding hands, 
to jump in. . 


What a great blaze that would make ~ 
cowards and arse-lickers 

and high-minded bastards 

who walk around always 

with placards lettered 
SPECTATOR! 


How can you just look on 

when down there 

murder is going on? 

How can you keep your mouth shut 
when just a few 

own the earth? 


LOUISE GAREAU-DES-BOIS 
(Translated from French by Walter Lowenfels) 
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Origins and 
Substance of 
Non-Alignment | 
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Te time has passed when the movement of non- 

alignment could be ignored, its significance 
underestimated, or even belittled, and its substance 
and results misrepresented. Today, all countries 
which do not belong to this movement, all political 
forces and factors in international relations, must 


give it serious consideration and take up position” 


towards it; some do this with sincere goodwill and 
appreciation, and some with concealed animosity, or 
even intolerance, but still with basically favourable 
. public appraisals, and there are not many who adopt 
an openly negative position. 

Among all these stands, some are of special signi- 
ficance and interest, those which assess the non- 
- aligned movement from the standpoint of general 
© progressive social trends in the contemporary world, 
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from the positions of the interests of the workers’ 
movement and of the struggle for socialism. We 
often encounter the following reasoning: 

Non-alignment does not entail an-approach to 
international relations from a social and class posi- 
tion. Moreover, it does not even allow such an 
approach, representing as it does an assemblage of 
countries which differ profoundly by their social and 
class constitution. They are therefore unable to 
define and follow such a foreign policy as would 
truly express the main progressive tendencies in the 
world today and particularly the trend towards 
socialism. Admittedly, the non-aligned movement 
presents important contributions, to the struggle for 
peace and to international co-operation, and its 
stands on many international issues are positive, but 
only the forces of socialism can wage a consistent 
struggle against imperialism, colonialism, and neo- 
colonialism; they are the only ones who can ‘bring 
this struggle to a successful conclusion, and assert 
such international relations as will reflect the needs 
and interests of socialism. 

According to such concepts, the world is basically 
divided into two systems, and countries are consequ- 
ently classed into two main groupings, according 
to their social systems. These two social systems 
confront each other in the sphere of relations among 

‚countries and nations, thus reflecting the class 
character of these relations. Consequently, every 
international issue constitutes the battle-field of 
class struggle and requires an approach from a class 
position. In this struggle it is impossible to stand in 
the middle. Such a position is untenable and (accord- 
ing to the assessment of former American Secretary 
of ‘(State Dulles) immoral. Such a stance is possible 
only as a temporary pragmatic and opportunistic 
exploitation of the differences between the two 
sides, at a certain juncture in the balance of power, 
but will be inevitably frustrated by subsequent deve- 
lopments. 

Hence the interpretation that the alignment of 
countries into two military and political blocs is 
substantially the natural consequence of their polari- 
sation according to social systems. The rallying of 
all socialist countries, even those which have only 
started on the road to socialism, into a single world 
socialist community is a historical imperative and 
the expression of the most fundamental laws 
governing social development. The large number of 
the so-called newly emerged countries, which have 
recently won, or are still in the process of winning, 
their independence through their struggle against 
imperialism, ‘colonialism and neocolénialism are 
logically induced to seek alliance with the socialist 
community of countries at the moment when they 
face the question of which road to take in their 
development. And conversely, the so-called “free 
world” of the West is displaying to them the advan- 
tages of the Western political model and offering 
them alliance with the powerful military and econo- 
mic centres of the capitalist world. 

These are allegedly the- irrefutable facts which 
demonstrate that the polarisation would persist also 
in the future, leading to a situation in which all 
countries will be grouped on two sides — on the 
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one side, the “real” socialist countries, which will 
rally those countries which are already on the road 
to socialism as well as those which truly seek ‘to 
gain and preserve their independence dgainst the 
onslaught of the imperialist countries and forces; on 
the other side, there will remain only the reaction- 
ary, capitalist countries, which can neither change 
nor conceal their imperialist nature. Thig is the 
process in which the socialist community will 
gradually. predominate in the world and then bring 
about the complete victory of socialism. ; 

During recent years the notion has been particu- 
larly stressed that non-alignment is positive to the 
extent it opposes imperialism, colonialism and 
neocolonialism, but that the community of socialist 
countries is its natural ally in this. They are bound, 
it is claimed, to seek rapprochement, cooperation 
and joint action; their alignment into a common 
front is the imperative of present trends in the world. 
What is, then, the substance of the principle of 
non-alignment in view of that imperative? This 
principle, and especially any notion of the equidis- 
tance of the non-aligned countries from the two 
blocs, is either the result of inadequate understand- 
ing of modern realities and needs, or of being duped 
by imperialist intrigues against the community of 
socialist countries. 3 : , 

Such reasoning, even when not openly voiced, is 
in fact the reflection of the belief that the non- 
aligned countries should revise some of their 
fundamental principles, precisely those which deter- 
mine the concept of non-alignment, that is, the 
non-bloc character of the movement, or be doomed 
to disintegrate. To be true, the protagonists of such 
notions must be frequently confused by the fact that 
ever since its inception the non-aligned movement 
has manifested an undeniably upward trend, that 
the number of countries it encompasses is growing, 
that its influence and direct effect are strengthening, 
not only in jńternational relations but also among 
many forces within the blocs. The policy of non- 
alignment is gaining more and more adherents, as 
the best basis for the solution of grave and often 
acute problems on the world scene, for the peaceful 
settlement of conflicts, for warding off the danger 
of war, and ensuring and consolidating peace, and 
for the establishment of a more favourable 
international climate for the social progress of the 
world in general and of individual countries and 

S. . . 
ae state of affairs indicates that something is 
wrong, both with the practical political implications 
of such ideas about the non-aligned movement and 
with their theoretical postulates. 
4 


Class Approach and Progressiveness 


Although international relations are undeniably 
affected by class forces and relations, they nonethe- 
less do not reflect the confrontation of classes but of 
nations, i.e. states, and the issues of class structure 
in the society and of the status and position of 
classes are not settled within their context. These 
matters concern the internal relations prevailing 
within individual countries, not their international 
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relations. This is why, on the one hand, inter- 
national relations cannot be completely distinguished 
from class relations and considered completely separ- 
ately from them; but, it would be even less permis- 
sible simply to identify them. We are dealing here - 
with two different, though interacting, entities. It is 
inadmissible to examine them, from Marxist posi- 
tions, in an identical manner and with identical 
criteria. 

In the sphere of international relations class 
interests are not confronted directly and in isolation, 
but indirectly, as components and aspects of the 
interests of peoples and countries. And in such an 
interlinked and interactive situation, each specific 
political stance in international relations expresses 
in this or that manner, the interaction, the unity 


.and opposition of class and national interests. It is 


impossible to judge about these issues in a Marxist 
fashion and to arrive at valid Marxist conclusions 
unless one fully recognizes the great complexity 
of the dialectics governing class and national rela- 
tions. 

There is no doubt that the interests of the work- 
ing class in various countries objectively entail / 
certain common class features — but they also entail 
differences and contradictions — and therefore their 
class approach to a given specific international 
problem need not, and often cannot, be expressed 
through identical stances. For no concrete political 
stance may it be claimed that itis the genuine and 
pure expression of the interests of the working class 
of all countries. i Ta 

Of course, this does not mean that it is quite 
impossible to evaluate the social-historical substance 
of various stances in foreign politics and of the 
conduct of countries or political movements, But it 
certainly does mean that only an objective, com- - 
prehensive and profound Marxist analysis of such 
concrete stances and conduct can provide a basis 
for assessing whether, and to what extent, they are 
in conformity with the needs and possibilities to 
control the sources and focal points of war and the 
danger of war, to thwart and overcome the imperi- 


. alist, colonialist, neocolonialist, and generally all 


monopolistic hegemonistic forces and phenomena in 
the world today, and to establish genuine freedom, 
sovereignty, independence and equality of all count- 
ries and nations, and thus to create the most 
favourable international climate for the unhampered 
evolution of positive and progressive internal social 
processess in all countries and in the world as a 
whole. Only thus can it be assessed to what degree 
certain foreign policies meet the requirements of 
peace, democracy, social progress and the advance- 
ment of socialism. 

It is no infrequent occurrence in contemporary 
international relations that the political organi- 
sations of the working class or of socialist countries 
hold different and even directly opposite views on 
some crucial international‘issue. Such occurrences 
are often attended by sharp counfrontations and 
mutual accusations, and there have even been 
military conflicts between socialist countries, In such 
events, the two sides accuse each other of hegemo- : 
nism, Their claims are mutually contradictory, but 
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‘possible, and often also necessary, ad 
‘appropriate international initiative and actions, to 


they both assert that hegemonism is possible in the 
politics of'a socialist country. The argument now is 
to whom this tendency is to be attributed, but it is 


. no longer argued that this is not possible’ 


This great. lesson of contemporary practices 
should not surprise a Marxist observer. It has. been 
shown that such tendencies are possible because it 
cannot be denied that even in socialist countries 
certain monopolistic factors exist and act, which 
could be hardly called the most faithful interpreters 
of working class interest. Faurthermore, even if 
they were that, the fact remains that even the victo- 
rious working class of a country is not fully proof 
against attempting, in certain circumstances, to gain 
something at the expense of another country, to 
“sit on somebody else’s back”, as Engels was apt 
to point out, and Lenin after him. Therefore, the 
policies of socialist countries should also be evaluat- 
ed by their actual and specific contents and effects. 
This is the true class approach from the positions 
of. long-term historical interests of the working class. 


Bloc Confrontation 


The existing military-political blocs have not been 
formed because of the differences in the social orders 
of various countries, neither are they the reflection 
of social and class requirements and tendencies. If 
these were the real cause of their inception and exis- 


. tence, every country would strive to join one or the 


other bloc, depending on its social system — but 
this has not occured. The social system and the 
social and class character of each country is the 
product of its internal organic social processes; 
unfortunately, the military-political blocs can, and 
do, have an influence on them, but this by no means 
implies that these processes would not occur without 
such influences. On the contrary, they would evolve 
in sounder and more favourable conditions. This is 
particularly true of revolutionary social transforma- 
tions, which no country can either import or export, 
and which do not require any outside intervention, 
because it is in the nature of things that no external 
factérs, not even the most benevolent ones, can 
assume and accomplish that role which belongs ex- 
clusively to the internal forces of each country. 
Naturally, these forces both need and welcome all 
moral and material support from outside, especially 
if they are exposed to the pressure of reactionary 
and hegemonistic factors from ofher countries. It 


. goes without saying that such support and assistance 


will be accorded to them, to their best abjlity, by 
all countries and forces which uphold the right to 
sovereignty, independence and equality of all coun- 
tries and peoples and which believe in social pro- 
gress. In order to extend such ‘ assistance, it is 
to undertake 


enable the concerned countries also to act jointly, 


- but there is no need at all that they should align 


themselves into a military-political bloc for that 

purpose. ‘Admittedly, even countries belonging to 

a military-political bloc may-perform a positive (as 

well as negative) role in this respect, but they could 

have performed this role even had they not been in 
\ 1 
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this or that bloc. In any event, this was not the 
reason why military-political blocs were set up. 
- These blocs are the products of the forces who 
believe that the outstanding world problems and 
overall social trends in the world can be controlled 
by means of military, political and economic power 
and by the contest of states in wielding that power. 
As soon as this line is adopted, the insatiable urge 
to concentrate military forces under a single com- 
mand sets in military-political blocs are formed, 
striving to incorporate the largest possible portion 
of the still uncommitted countries, until such coun- 
tries are to be found and until the whole world is 
divided into two vast and sharply opposing centres 
of military-political power, wherein the decisive role 
is naturally played by the strongest country in the 
bloc, the so-called superpower. Each move to stren- 
gthen the power of one bloc is countered by corres- 
ponding action by the other party, serving as an 
excuse to go even further. This is continued inde- 
finitely. 

Thus develops a wild arms race, until the state is 


-reached when each side possesses such power as 


could destroy not only the other side but the whole 
of humanity. While failing to provide to either side 
even the possibility to dictate its terms in basic 
international issues, the contemporary bloc polari- 
sation and confrontation could, by its ultimate con- 
sequences, lead to a cataclysm on a global scale. In 
such a state of affairs, the continuation of this race, 
which can only develop into a dead heat, becomes 
senseless, as it cannot have any other outcome but 
the self-destruction of mankind. But this race refuses 
to stop; it has become devilishly hard to put an end 
to it — and this is one of the concrete results of the 
division into blocs and of their confrontation. 

It is undeniable that this confrontation has not 
helped to solve a single world problem, that it has 
brought the world to the very edge of the ubyss, that 
it has provoked a general crisis of conscicnce and 
created' the conviction, even within blocs, at least 
among the most sensible forces within them, that the 
only way out is precisely the opposite process, name- 
ly the termination of the bloc contest in building up 
military strength and the effort to establish a solid 
and durable foundation for peace and linkage and 
co-operation among all countries, as well as the 
elimination of blocs and of the divisions that they 
entail. : 

In addition to the described dangers, the military- 
political blocs have borne another fruit in inter- 
national relations: by definition, they imply a certain 
restriction of the principle of the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of countries. It is, namely, assumed that 
all member countries should voluntarily renounce, 
in favour of the bloc, a portion of their sovereignty, 
since they must adjust to one another and make 
concessions in order to work out their common bloc 
policies. In fact. thoughit is clearly seen why it is 
necessary for the small and medium member 
countries to adjust, not so much to one another as 
to the leading power in the bloc, one cannot see why 
and wherefore the superpower should feel induced 
to renounce in turn a portion of its own sovereignty. 
These are as it were the logical consequences of the 
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very substance of the polarisation and organisation 
into military-political blocs and of the actual rela- 
tions prevailing within the blocs. 

This is not an attempt simply to condemn the 
bloc division, or individual blocs. They did not 
arise by accident, neither are they an error of history. 
We are not clgsing our eyes to the reality which 
bas brought them about, and we are aware of the 
complexities and the difficulties involved in the task 
ot eliminating blocs and bloc division. A critical 
attitude towards bloc division and bloc contest does 
not mean we are ignoring them; neither does it 
mean that we are demanding their simple abolition, 
least of all any one-sided moves in that direction. 
The reasons for which they were established are deep 
and serious, and it must be expected that they will 
remain a major component of modern international 
reality for a considerable time. 

However, above this reality stands another 
reality, even necessity: the bloc competition must be 
stopped, and the process.of its termination must be 
launched. This view, which is upheld not only by 
the non-aligned movement but is becoming more 
and more. the common stand of all men, so that 
even the blocs cannot reject it, transcends such 
questions as who caused, or is causing, the bloc 
contest and disputes, and by what means. This is 
not to say that such questions would be unfounded, 
or that this ‘or that side could not cite various 
instances and more or less valid arguments in its 
favour and against the other side. It is because’every 
question like this and every answer to it’ becomes the 
subject of bloc antagonism and contributes to its 
aggravation. 

Non-alignment opposes every attempt of this, or 
similar, kind to become involved in this contest, 
thus not only defending its postulates and substance 


/ but also rendering an invaluable service to the whole, 


world, including those forces within blocs which 
sincerely believe that the ultimate bloc confrontation 
must-be prevented and that bloc division must be 
eliminated. 


Equidistance and ‘‘Natural Allies” 


The non-aligned movement is often criticised for 

¢ unjustly “equalising? both blocs, although their 
policies differ essentially, and for assuming the 
position of equidistance from both blocs, The actual 
purpose of this criticism is to induce the non-aligned 
movement to assume different positions towards 
individual blocs. By this, it should be noted,, non- 


alignment would jeopardize the very foundation of , 


its existence and activity, starting on the road to 
gradual bloc polyrisation. 

Non-alignment does not signify a lack of commit- 
ment, ‘disregard for the realities and problems of 
today, the shirking of responsibility to participate 
in their settlement. On the contrary, non-alignment 
implies a very active commitment in this respect, 
not in rélation to this or that bloc but in relation to 
the urgent problems in international affairs; in 
relation to various views on these problems and on 
the possibilities for their optimum solution. When 
matters are viewed in this light, it becomes obvious 
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that the attitude of each truly non-aligned country 
towards this or that bloc of countries‘or towards an 
individual country depends, ‘and ought to depend, 
on their actual stance and conduct, in a given 
instance, rather than on which side of the bloc bar- 
rier they stand. This is the only acceptable attitude 
for any country wishing to safeguard and assert at 
all times its full freedom and its sovereign right’ to 
judge, commit itself and to act. There is no need to 
stress that such an attitude need not — and, as a 
rule, does not — entail either the ‘‘equalisation” of 
the stands of both blocs or equidistance from them; 
but this, of course, depends on their stands. 

These are undeniably very deep and substantive 
reasons, which require the non-aligned movement in 
general and each non-aligned country separately to 
oppose all pressures to induce them to express 


- blanket approval or disapproval of one or the ‘other 


side in the bloc competition. This would be a policy 
which would draw them irresistibly into the orbit of 
this contest and, in the final analysis, into one or 
another bloc, 

This way of looking at things also throws full 
light on the question of the so-called natural 
alliance. Anybody whose stances and policies con- 
tribute to the settlement of disputes, the elimination 


-of potential hotbeds, to general detente and con- 


solidation of peace, as well as to the respect for and 
assertion of freedom, sovereignty, independence and 
equality of peoples and countries, is objectively the 
ally of the policy and the movement of non-align- 
ment. It may happen that in individual instances the 
non-aligned countries and this or that bloc country, 
find themselves upholding identical or similar posi- 
tions. The non-aligned movement would naturally 
not object if this were to happen more and more 
often, with respect to this or ‘that bloc, and parti- 
cularly to both of them. This, and only this, can 
offer a way for their coming closer to the non-ali gn- 
ed movement. Consequently, the question does not 
even arise whether this movement understands’ or 
not that this or that bloc is its “natural” ally. A 
bloc cannot be this by definition. The proper ques- 
tion-is: How anxious are the blocs andthe bloc coun- 
tries, and what are they doing, to make their 
policies and their actions increasingly follow the 
same lines of action as the non-aligned movement? 
This is both desirable and possible, but not from the 
positions of bloc contest. 


Importance of Non-Alignment 


The deepest roots of the policy of non-alignment 
can be traced to the natural aud elemental aspira- 
tions of each people and each country to attain 
contro} over themselves and their. resources, to free 
themselves from all forms of subjection to foreign 
powers; to achieve and safeguard their freedom, 
sovereignty and independence in their internal deve- 
lopment and in the settlement of their relations with 
other peoples and countries; to become genuine and 
absolute sovereign subjects in establishing and evol- 
ving their international relations and ties. Herein 
lie the socio-historical origins and the main sub- 
stance of the policy of non-alignment, 
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This policy was conceived and formulated at a time 
of.sharp bloc division and. confrontation, when all 
countries were subjected to pressure to align them- 
selves into blocs, a time’ when this had led to a critical 
and grave deterioration of all international problems, 
and it had become clear where all this was leading 
to. Under, such circumstances, the whole world 


‘was faced with the imperative to seek an alternative 


to blocs and to the danger that the whole world may 


be divided into two military-political groupings, in- 


exorably proceeding towards their final confronta- 
tion, without any prospect that either side could 
win, or even survive; nobody stood to’ gain anything, 
and there was little chance that they would be able 
to stop on the brink of world catastrophe. It was 


_obviously necessary to formulate ‘and ‘evolve an 


essentially different basis for the settlement of inter- 
national conflicts and disputes. vd 

This first initiators of the decision to follow this 
line resolutely have performed an invaluable service 
to history. This meant, first of all, resisting all 
efforts to achieve complete polarisation into blocs 
as well as all bloc pressures brought to bear on the 
non-bloc countries. It was therefore necessary to 
start the action to achieve a specific linkage of these 
countries, their: multilateral cooperation and their 


joint activity in world affairs. This‘is how the move- . 


ment of the non-aligned countries was created. 
This movement had is evolution; it strengthened 
its power and its influence ‘and gradually developed 
various forms of activity. But its fundamental 
tenets remained unchanged: resistance against bloc 
divisions and pressures; the demand that ways of 


overcoming bloc confrontation be sought; determin- . 


ed and principled struggle for peace, for the peace- 
ful and just settlement. of all disputes and inter- 


national problems; refusal to put up with the status- 


quo on a world scale; active efforts to eliminate all 
forms of imperialism, colonialism, ‘neocolonialism 
and all forms of hegemonism and foreign domina- 
tion; demands for the full, consistent and universal 
respect for and assertion of the right of all peoples 
and) countries to self-determination, to unrestricted 


-and unconditional sovereignty, to independence and 


, 


equality. 

These provisions express the substance of non- 
alignment. It is on these foundations that the non- 
aligned countries have constantly expanded their 
ranks, thereby proving that the vast majority of coun- 
tries have realised and accepted that the policy of 
nonalignment.constitutes the only, solution, both for 
themselves and for the world in general. The joint, 
actions of non-aligned countries were continuously 
intensified, gaining in importance and influence and 
considerably contributing to the settlement of many 
international problems. Atthe same time, not a 
single country, member of the non-alignment move- 
ment, had to sacrifice even a -particle of its sover- 
eignty or restrict its independence. Their individual 


-contributions. to advancement on peaceful inter- 


` national cooperation, as well as their involvement in 


this activity, are not equal neither can they be that; 
their stands on certain international issues are some- 
times substantially different, but all this did not 


prevent the constant increase, in general terms, of 
è ~ 
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the influence exerted by the principles and movement 
of non-alignment, i 


Detente and Blocs 


* Even the blocs, or bloc countries, are well aware 
of the absolute necessity to find a way out of the 
bloc impasse. Asa result, they had to`reappraise with 
more sober eyes the role ‘of the non-aligned move- 
ment and to recognise that it has had many benefi- 
cial effects, this has been particularly evident ever 


. since both blocs realised that a stop had to be put 


to the cold war, that the conflicts and confrontation 
of blocs had to be at least alleviated, and that the 
so-called detente should be sought. Unfortunately, 
however, these positive tendencies have not yet pro- 
duced any broader and substantive changes; they do 
not herald the termination of the bloc contest, or of 
bloc confrontations and conflicts; they do not even 
indicate that the characteristic bloc blindness has 
lessened. This is the main reason why detente is 
making such a difficult and slow progress. It has 
been shown, in fact, although this could have been 
predicted in advance, that the bloc impasse cannot 
be overcome by means of bloc methods and bloc 
behaviour. 

It is impossible to strive for genuine detente, and 
to attain it, while maintaining serious reservations 


_ with respect to the principles and policy of non-ali- 


gnment, and even attempting to adapt them so as 
to serve the interests of one or other bloc, to put 
the non-aligned movement into the service of bloc 
contest, to divert it from its road and, if possible, to 
turn it into the stand-by force of a bloc. This in one 
way denies that the blocs and their leading powers 
‘are genuinely anxious to achieve detente and to 
practise it. It is evident, however, that the protago- 
nists of detente are still torn between their awareness 
that detente is essential and urgent, on the one hand, 
and the bloc instincts, which still dominate within 
them, on the other. Without the elimination of this 
contradiction it will be impossible to achieve much 
progress in detente, and even what has been accom- 
plished so far could be jeopardised. 

Genuine detente can be attained only provided 
that both blocs adopt a firm line in striving to really 
end the bloc contest and confrontations, provided 
that they seek to achieve, gradually but resolutely, 
the disappearance of bloc divisions and of blocs 
themselves, and to adopt the methods of peaceful, 
democratic and just settlement of international 
problems on the basis of sovereignty, independence 
and equality of all countries and with their free and 
equitable participation in these settlements and in 
the promotion of comprehensive Jinks and co-opera- 
tion on a world scale. In other words, there can be 
no true detente unless it really ushers in a new era 
in international relations, founded precisely on those 
fundamental principles which served as the basis for 
the growth of non-alignment. 

Unfortunately, for the time being there are not: 
many signs that such views might prevail within the 
blocs in the near future, or even that these views are 
given serious consideration. To be true, finding a 

` (Continued on page 26 ) 
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‘Cambridge School 


and the Raj  —si‘(<“ 


SUNIL SEN ! 


r 


ORTY-THREE years ago R.P. Dutt and Ben Brad- 

ley, two distinguished leaders of the British 
Communist Party, sought to analyse the role of the 
Congress in the developing nationalist movement. 
The Congress had achieved “a gigantic task” in 
uniting the diverse. elements seeking national in- 
dependence, and could continue to play “a great 
part and a foremost part in the work of creating the 
anti-imperialist people’s front”. The leadership of 
the Congress was described as bourgeois leadership 
“hose interests often conflict with the interests of 
the masses and with the interests of the. national 
struggle’; mass organisations of workers and pea- 
sants were outside the Congress, and had to be 
drawn into it by collective affiliation, so that the 
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forces of nationalism could be strengthened.1 

It is familiar that R.P. Dutt in his major work, 
India Today, developed these formulations in the 
sections that dealt with the rise of Indian nationa- 
lism, three stages of national struggle, rise of 
labour, and socialism. The recurrent theme in Dutt’s 
study was that the nationalists never ceased to 
pursue a policy of compromise and collaboration 
with the Raj; even so the nationalist movement 
went forward in the face of severe repression. The 
basis of collaboration between the nationalists and 
the Raj was vulnerable; the British imperialists were 
not anxious to abdicate, and fought a last-ditch 
battle against the nationalist movement. In the 
last phase (1945-47), when the leadership of the 
Congress and the Muslim League “found themselves 
in opposition to the mass movement and aligned 
with British imperialism”, the contradiction between 
nationalism and imperialism became evident as 
British capital tried to maintain and improve its 
position in the Indian economy.” 

In the recent period a group of Cambridge 
scholars have-tried to interpret Indian nationalism 
and find out its ‘‘local roots”. After decolonisation 
they seem to have discovered that the nationalists, 
represented mostly by the Western-educated middle 
class, stubbornly pursued a policy of. collaboration 
with the Raj to fulfil their personal or factional 
interests and were seldom influenced by ideology. 


_Anil Seal, who set the pattern for this intepretation, 


argued that Indian traders hardly evolved into a 
capitalist class; the leadership of the nationalist 
movement was taken up by the modernistic middle 
class on whom the British became increasingly 
dependent; the nationalist movement was virtually 
a struggle of this category to secure the loaves and 
fishes of political office from the British rulers.’ 
One may say that Indian nationalism is a myth. 
What is surprising is that Seal hardly referred to the 
economic thinking of the nationalists that was re- 
flected in the writing of Romesh Dutt and Naoroji 
and represented the aspirations of the rising bour- 
geoisie. As recent studies indicate, Indian traders 
grew’into the capitalist class, albeit slowly, in the late. 
nineteenth century, and remained weakly developed 
until the coming of the Second World War. 

In his study on- provincial politics in Bombay, 
Gordon Johnson seems to follow Seal’s model. 
There is considerable emphasis (which one may not 
take too seriously) on the factionalism, opportunism 
and ruthlessness of the Bombay nationalists, and on 
personal antipathy between Gokhale and Tilak. 
What emerges from Johnson’s study is that the 
Congress was rocked by internal dissension and 
sharp controversies during the period 1880-1915 and 
hardly evolved into a political movement against 
the Raj. The Chitpavan Brahmins became alienated 
from the Raj as other sections of the people were 
employed in Government jobs, and pioneered the 
nationalist movement to extort concessions from 
the British. When constitutional reforms were in 
the offing, the extremists and moderates did not fail 
to unite in the Congress in 1916. Tilak had come to 
the forefront in Indian politics but occupied a 
middle position when Gandhi proposed a’ national 
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hartal on the issue of the Rowlat Bill. ` 
The volume edited by Gallagher, Johnson and 
Sealis a collection of essays on, Indian politics 
between 1870 and 1940. In his piece on Bengal 
during the Swadeshi movement, Gordon Johnson 
consistently adopts a critical attitude with regard to 
the social roots of Indian nationalism. Johnson 
seems to imply that Bengali nationalism was hardly 
reflected in the Swadeshi movement which did not 
spread to rural Bengal; the Bengalis opposed partis 
tion because they were afraid of competition from 
Biharis.in securing jobs in West Bengal and of losing 
the monopoly of jobs in Government departments 
and in the legal profession in East Bengal. Popular 
response was confined to Calcutta; rural Bengal was 
quiet; Aswini Dutt’s Swadesh Bandhav Samiti had 
to face the opposition of the Saha merchants. It is 
surprising that Johnson hardly refers to the mobili- 
sation of the working class, perhaps for the, first 
time in this country, which has been documented 
by Sumit Sarkar.‘ It seems that there was a popular 
upheaval in Bengal, which cannot be explained with 
reference to the “personal interests” of a few leaders. 
Gallagher tells the story of the Bengal Congress 
from 1930 to 1939, and concentrates on the Cal- 
cutta-based urban elite, the “shady role” of the 
Swarajists in the Calcutta Corporation, erosion of 
the rural base with the alienation of Muslims and 
Namasudras in East Bengal. The decline of the 
Congress was inevitable as it failed to cope with 
peasant unrest which became acute with the onset 
of the Great.Depression from 1930 onwards. Fac- 
tionalism was rampant within the Bengal Congress, 
which was evident in the rivalry between Subhas 
Bose and J.M. Sen Gupta, and later between Bose 
and Bidhan Roy. What is emphasised in Gallagher’s 
paper is that the leadership of the. Bengal Congress, 
despite its militant stance, cared little for the peas- 
antry, and it was not fortuitous that the “mass 
contact programme” of the 1930s proved ineffective. 
Midnapur was an aberration; in this district, as in 
Kaira, the Congress had considerable peasant ‘sup- 
port. To substantiate his thesis Gallagher hardly 
examined the social composition of the Congress 
leaders in the Bengal districts who were mostly. 
bhadralok jotedars. Yet these men went to Jail in 
1942. 
eak and Baker turn the focus of their 
enquiry not on the urban elite but on the rich pea- 
sant who emerged as-“the local boss” in South 
Indian politics. Indeed, the rise of the rich peasant, 
which could be related to the extension of commer- 
cial agriculture, was a factor of crucial importance. 
The rich peasant was often the money-lender on 
whom the poor peasants had to depend to keep 
. body and soul together; he was active in the local 
boards; he had links with merchant capital. In the 
1920s the “local men’? connected with cooperative 
banks and the networks of marketing and agrarian 
credit were emerging as the dramatis personae; the 
“local bosses” joined the Congress during 1936-37; 
in 1937, out of 137 Congress MLAs from Madras, 
71 had been involved in local government, 37 in co- 
operative societies and local banks. These men were 
primarily motivated by “self-interest”, The Cam- 
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ing pool of Islam”. 


bridge scholars repeatedly refer to “‘self-interest’’ 
that allegedly influenced the behaviour of the 
nationalists. 

In his study of the Congress in the “penultimate 
phase”, Tomlinson attaches considerable importance 
to provincial politics aud the formation of a conser- 
vative trend within the Congress. Birla, Dalmia 
and the Calcutta Marwaris who had gathered round 
Bidhan Roy had become the main financiers of the 
Congress organisation; the zamindars in Bihar had 
rallied round the Congress in the face of Kisan 
Sabha ‘‘agitation’; the demand for zamindari 
abolition which was included in the agrarian resolu- 
tion drafted by Jawaharlal Nehru and Tandon at 
the Lucknow Congress (1936) had to be withdrawn. 
It was a success story for the “local men” who had 
come to the forefront via the District and Local 
Boards. As the Congress accepted office in the 
provinces there was a scramble among the growing 
factions for power and patronage, so that “unity of 
the movement” was threatened. Curiously, Tom- 
linson hardly refers to repression which was limit- 
less in the 1930s and again in 1942. Looking back 
one may say that the nationalist movement regroup- 
ed its forces in the face of repression. Surely the 
nationalist movement had popular support. The 
historian should recognise this fact. It is easy to 
pick up the kind of facts a historian wants. But 
history means interpretation. _ 

As the nationalist movement grew, the problems 
of a plural society, to which the Cambridge histo- 
tians repeatedly refer, became important. Johnson 
referred to Jamalpore riots during the Swadeshi 
movement; Gallagher drew attention to the aliena- 
tion of the Muslims who had become active in the 
Bengal local boards and Municipalities in the 1930s. 
Francis Robinson presents the most intensive study 
on the growth of Muslim separatism in what is now 
Uttar Pradesh. The focus is on the elite which 
spearheaded Muslim separatism since the launching 
of the Aligarh College. Robinson gives biographical 
sketches of “Young Party” leaders representing the 
intelligentsia and of “Old Party” leaders represent- 
ing conservatives and communalists, mostly rich 
land-owners and lawyers; the Lucknow Pact (1916) 
was “ʻa deal between the Congress and the UP 
Young Party leaders’. The Ulema who came 
increasingly to the forefront since the First World 
War encouraged communalism and received popular 
support. Robinson put the onus of Hindu-Muslim 
conflict on the Muslims rather than on the British 
rulers who tried to reconcile both Hindus and 
Muslims to British rule. Despite modernisation, the 
Muslim intelligentsia could hardly ignore “the unify- 
Robinson seems to be sure that 
the Muslim leaders were primarily motivated by 
“self-interest”. 

It was in the Gandhi era that politics came to the 
villages. Gandhi mounted the Champaran satya- 
graha in April 1917, moved from one village to 
another collecting evidence from the ryots, and 
agreed to a compromise as he felt that “peasants 
and planters had still to live together’. In the spring 
of 1918 Gandhi Jaunched the satyagraha of Patidar 
tyots of Kaira in Gujarat, meetings were held 
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throughout the district and ryots had to sign a 
pledge not to pay land revenue The satyagraha 
was suspended within four months; Willingdon 
wrote to Chelmsford that Gandhi and Patel sus- 
pended satyagraha when they saw that “the game 
was up”. At the Nagpur Congress (1920) Gandhi 
brought the nationalist movement into a new era of 
peasant mobilisation. Indeed, Gandhi introduced 
a wide variety of techniques of political action— 
for example, hartal, satyagraha, hunger-strike in 
prison, no-tax campaign. Brown writes: “Indian 
political development in the first-half of the twen- 
tieth century was the product of novel forms of 
political encounter in which the participants experi- 
mented and learned from experience in situations 
for which there were few precedents. Ideologies were 
` in the process of creation’’. Apparently Brown has 
‘not followed the model built by the Cambridge 
historians. ; 

The ascendancy of the Congress in the Gandhi 
era was particularly marked in UP. Understand- 
ably Pandey has turned to the story of the Congress 
in UP and focuses on the formation of Congress 
committees at the village level, peasant mobilisation 
in thẹ form of tenant struggles, publication of 
journals and pamphlets which were often addressed 
to peasants, organisation of village centres which 
sold Khadi. The overriding consideration was how 
to mobilise the masses in political action. Yet the 
Congress movement petered out after 1934. The 
Congress could not formulate a radical programme 
and tended to be more conservative and came under 
the increasing control of the landlords; communal 
riots flared up in parts of UP, and the nationalist 


Muslims, already weak as a political force, were . 


faced with the dilemma_of choice. 

What has received inadequate attention is the fact 
that the nationalist movement and peasant mobilisa- 
tion went hand in hand from 1920 onwards. This 
was not fortuitous. Peasant unrest was intense in 
both zamindari and ryotwari areas, Gandhi perceived 
it, embarkéd upon peasant mobilisation and linked 
the Congress with the peasants. Broadly speaking, 
the Congress championed the interests of landlords 
and rich peasants. Even. so, as Gopal has shown, 
tenant struggles flared up in -UP in the 1930s. His 
a fact that the Congress ‘had a rural base. As the 
Congress became increasingly conservative after the 
collapse of the Civil Disobedience movement, the 

. Communist-dominated Kisan Sabha organised 
“partial struggles” of peasants and consistently 
championed the cause of tenants who paid rent to 
the landlords. Most of the peasant movements from 
1936 onwards, notably the Bakasht movement in 
Bihar, Tebhaga and Tanka struggles in Bengal, 


peasant revolt in Telengana, were organised and led ` 


by the Communists. In 1946-47 the peasants were 
rising in struggles to sweep away the rural power 
structure.5 As Stokes, a distinguished Cambridge 
historian puts it, there was “a groundswell coming 
up within peasant society which was decisive in 
loosening the political hold of colonial rule and 
promoting the nationalist causé.’’6 ot, 
Let us not idealise the realities of the situation. 
What were the major trends? The “local men” who 
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queued up to be absorbed in the Congress organisa- 
tion in the 1930s were becoming increasingly impor- 
tant as time passed. Among the Muslims separatism 
continued to grow as the Congress movement 


spread in all the provinces. The nationalists dreaded ` 


agrarian revolution; to the Communists it was a 
remote ideal. The agricultural labourers, who were 
drawn from among Harijans, Scheduled or depressed 
classes remained unorganised, with the result that the 
domination of the upper castes in Hindu society was 
unimpaired. One may recall that Gandhi’s 
disciples were not particularly attracted by the 
Harijan movement which quickly collapsed and sank 
into oblivion as India attained Independence. What 
needs to be noted is that the expropriation of the 
small peasants/and the growth of agricultural labou- 
rers continued unabated. From the Jatavs, landless 
labourers of Khandoi in Uttar Pradesh, Etienne, a 
Swiss economist, received the same, sad, bitter 
answer: “Kuchh nahin’’.? 

The Cambridge historians have concentrated on 
the problems of a plural society, But the fact is that 
the nationalist movement survived over the years. 


- Furthermore, the democratic system of this country 


has not crumbled. The research of the Cam- 
bridge historians to understand the past is surely 
not the key to an understanding of the present. 0 
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A PUNJAB STUDY 


Development and — 
its impact = = 


on Rural Artisans 
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JN contrast to stagnation in the first half of the 
* twentieth century, the Indian-economy has shown 
a positive rate of growth since 1950-5]. There has 
been growth in all sectors, but agriculture has 
remained the most important in terms of share of 
national income as well as of employmént. The 
spatial distribution of growth of agriculture has 
however been varied. Net 
The Green Revolution belt comprising Punjab, 
Haryana, Western UP and the coastal areas of 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Maharashtra 
and parts of West Bengal have experienced, rela- 
tively, a very high growth rate. In other, areas the 
growth rate of agriculture has been very low. Punjab 
has been ‘a high growth area because of the high 
growth rate of agriculture. f : 
Economic growth in Punjab has had differing 
effect on different classes.and social categories. Some 
of the categories have gained more, some have gain- 
ed less, while some have been adversely. affected. 





The author is Lecturer in Economics, Panjabi Uni- 
a 


versity, Patiala. 
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` Industrial Evolution. of India - 1860-1939), 


Various categories of artisans have been adversely 
affected, and development has had a disintegrating 
effect on these categories as social groups. Most of 


_ the artisans have had to abandon their traditional 


occupations. fos 
Traditionally, artisans were supplementing peasant 
farming, producing many goods and providing 


. services for farmers. Some percentage of the- rural 


population was made up of specialist-artisans eng- 
aged in. shoe-making, blacksmithy, carpehtry, 
weaving of home-spun fabrics, ete. Market for the 
goods and services of artisans was the village com- 
munity. Traditionally they never worked on the 
farms but were engaged in other occupations. 

‘The development of capitalism is supposed to 
facilitate development of small peasant industries 
and convert artisans’ production into commodity 
production. This leads to expansion of market for ` 
means of production and labour power. Thus, 
expansion of smal] industries is an important link in 
the dynamics of capitalism in its initial stages. They 
prepare “‘new regions inthe most backward parts of 
the country, or new spheres of most backward 
branches of industry, for subsequent seizure by 
capitalism.” (V. I. Lenin). Thus in this sphere 
capitalist growth (in its initial stages) manifests 
itself differently. Instead of reducing the number of 
small] producers, it rather increases it. 

he experience of economic development in Japan 
is also similar. In Japan, after the Meiji Restor- 
ation in 1868, there was development on capitalist 
lines. This development converted artisan pro- 
duction into commodity production. Existing small 
household industries in the rural areas expanded and 
many new ones were established. The size of these 
units was very smal]. In many cases, small indus- 
tries employed one or two workers each and in many 
cases they provided part-time or subsidiary employ- 
ment to peasants. (G.C, Allen, A Short Economic 
History of Japan, 1964), Development of small 
household industries ‘expanded the size of the 
domestic market. It provided employment to peasants 
and facilitated capitalist development. 

But in India, the process of development has been 
different. Rural artisans were numerically by fa 
the most important industrial wcrkers. But with 
passage of time this dominant position was lost, and 
their number has been on the decline. With the 
establishment of British rule the decay of urban 
handicrafts started and the process was completed 
by competition from foreign goods. (D. R. Gadgil, 
The 
impact of British rule and foreign competition was 
not as devastating in the case of rural handicrafts 
as with urban handicrafts The slow decay of the 
traditional bonds of society. and decline in the 
importance of the panchayat made some of the 
artisans migrate. Easy communication facilitated 
this process. But the transition was not complete. 

_ Till thé beginning of the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, there were two categories of artisans 
in rural India. The first were those whose services 
were required in daily life, and the second, those 
‘whose services were occasionally required. In the 
later years of British rule, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
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“masons, potters, weavers and oilmen existed in the — 


rural: areas, though their importance was on the 
decline. This process of decay of rural artisans is 
being completed in the post-Independence period. 
This: has been quite marked in. the case of Punjab. 
- Inthe specific conditions of.Punjab, growth pro- 
cess of capitalist development in rural areas has 
operated in a different way. Here, instead of trans- 
forming artisans’ production into commodity 
` production, it has been allowed to disintegrate. Most 
of. the artisans have had to shift from their tradi- 
tional occupations. But very few have shifted from 
the rura] areas. They have become either agricul tural 
workers or tenants/ petty tenants. A small percentage 
of these artisans have -become petty traders/shop- 
keepers. In the conditions of Punjab, artisans, 
instead of creating a market for means of produc- 
- tion, etc., have become a burden on agriculture. 
They have not created a market. but have depended 
on.the market created by the development of agri- 
culture. Thus, artisans have failed to provide more 
dynamism to capitalist development in the State. 
-, Whereas other social classes in rural Punjab have 
shown relative stability with economic development, 
artisans ‘as a social category are fast disappearing. 
A large‘number have joined the ranks of the rural 
proletariat. They have not only increased the- pres- 
sure of population on land but have helped’ raise 
the proportion of agricultural workers which has 
doubled during the period 1961-1971. This is shown 


in the following table: eg 





Agricultural labour as percentage 











District 
of male work force in Punjab 
1961 1971 
Gurdaspur 7.78 19.02, 
Amritsar - 9,23 - 20,12 
’ Kapurthala 4.83 15.26 
Jullundur . 7.46 17.81 
Hoshiarpur 4.63 17.70 
Ropar 5.33 15,80 
Ludhiana 8.03 17.84 
Ferozepur 11.91 23.50 
Bhatinda 11,24 23,07 
Sangrur 12.08 20,42 
Patiala 10.66 20,31 


. Source: G.S. Bhalla, infact of. Green Revolution on Rural 


"Structural Change, 1977, 


` A study of six villages, three in Gurdaspur district 
and three in Patiala district; supports this hypothesis. 

The villages in Gurdaspur and one in Patiala— 
Doghat—have been studied by the author. 
concerning the other two villages of Patiala have 
been taken from Caste and Class in Rural Punjab, 

report by Centre for Research in Economic Change, 
Punjabi University, Patiala, 1976. 

Households which belonged to the category of 
‘artisans in the 1950s were between 6.6 and 23.5 per 
cent of the total households of the villages studied 
in Gurdaspur and between 6.6 and 16.2 per cent in 
Patiala district in 1975-76. On an average these 
‘households were 11.7 per cent of the rural house- 
holds in Gurdaspur and 11.0 per cent in Patiala. 

The cause of the disappearance of artisans is the 
changing demand ‘for their services. Demand far 
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‘shift is to the agricultural sector. 


Data ` 


7 
new goods and services have been created. New 
technology requires new skills which . rural- artisans 
often lack. Similarly economic prosperity of far- 
mers has changed their consumption requirements. 
Manufactured commodities of industry are cheap 
and refined as compared to commodities produced 
by the artisans. This. has led to shift of these artisans 
to other occupations. Such a shift has been greater 
in the villages of Gurdaspur than in those of 
Patiala. 

Out of 55 households in Gurdaspur which belong- 
ed to the artisan category in the fifties only 12 house- 
holds were engaged in traditional occupations. The 
remaining 43 households had given up traditional 
occupations and were engaged in other occupations. 
The largest number of these households are now 
engaged in agriculture. Of the 24 households which 
have shifted to agriculture, 20 have become agricul- 
tural worker households and 4 of them arte . engaged 
in tenant cultivation. Of the total artisan house- 
holds 43.7 per cent have been pushed to agricultural 
occupations. The largest conversion has been among 
agricultural workers, accounting for 36.4 per cent of 
the total artisan households. Eight households have 
shifted to shop-keeping and petty trades and 11 to 
services, the respective share being 14.5 and 20.0 per 
cent of total households. Thus,- in Gurdaspur 
district, only 21.8 per cent of .the households have 
been left in traditional occupations, and 78.2 per 
cent have shifted to other occupations. The largest 
There has been 
what might be called proletarianisation of artisans. 

In Patiala district, there are 31 households in the 


villages studied belonging to this category. Of these, - 


13 have stuck to traditional occupations. The rest 


have shifted to other occupations, the largest shift -` 


being to the agricultural sector. Sixteen households 
which comprise 51.6 per cent of the total households ' 
have been pushed to agriculture. Eight households - 
have’ become agricultural worker households and 
eight, of tenants/petty-tenants (serce). Very few 
have shifted to other occupations. One household. 
has joined the service sector and one has adopted 
shop-keeping. Thus, the agricultural ‘sector has 
absorbed the largest (88.8 per cent), number of 
households that have shifted to other occupations. - 
Half of the households shifted to’ agriculture: have" 
been ‘completely proletarianised. The other half, 
being tenants and petty-tenanis, are in the process: of 
proletatianisation. 

The proportion of households transformed into 


‘other categories is greater in Gurdaspur than. in 
. Patiala. But the proportion of: households that have - 


shifted to the agricultural sector is greater in Patiala ` 
(88.8 per cent) than in Gurdaspur (56 per cent). 
However, the proportion. of : households joining. the 
agricultural workers’ category is almost equal (44.4 
per cent in Patiala and 46.5 per cent in Gurdaspur). -- 

Economic ‘development has not affected different 
categories of artisans in the same manner. Some- - 
categories have. been-completely transformed, while . 
others have shown stability. 

This study covers the following nine categories of 
artisans: 

Carpenters] Blacksmiths: This category has shown 
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TRANSFORMATION OF DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF ARTISANS 
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Households . 

Category ` Total No. of Traditional ` . Tenants Agricultural Shopkeeper] Services and 
. Households occupations workers petti-truder others 

IN GURDASPUR 

-Carpenters/blacksmiths 11 4 — — 1 6 
Potters 3 — 1 2 — a 
Weavers : 9 1 3 4 i 1 
Water-carriers 19 4 — 8 3 4 
Cobblers — — — — — nas 
Barbers 1 1 — — — = 
Oilmen (teli) — — — — _ z5 
Water mills operators 10 — — 6 4 = 
Masons ` 2 2 — — — Dir 

TOTAL 55 12 4 a 20 ae a Toa 

IN PATIALA 

Carpenters/blacksmi ths 9 9 — — — = 
Potters 3 3 ~ = A 2. 
Weavers _ = — — — — 
Water-carriers 10 — 5 4 — 1 
Cobblers 2 — 1 1 — BE 
Barbers. 2 1 — 1 — = 
Oilmen (teli) 5 — \ 2 2 == = 
Water mills operators — — — — aos ER 
Masons ; — — = — — = 

TOTAL: 31 13 8 Snee a ae ce, 
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relative stability. In Gurdaspur, out of the 11 house- 
holds, four have stuck to traditional occupations. 
Of the seven households transformed, five are in 
‘one village (Babri) and two in the other (Kalesar). 


Jn the third village (Bhagokawan), there is no such 


` 


change. In Patiala villages there is no shift of these 
households. They are still in traditional occupations. 
It is interesting to note that no household of this 
category has shifted to agriculture. Those trans- 
formed. have either joined services outside the 
villages or have become shopkeepers petty/traders. 
There are two basic reasons for non-proletarianisa- 
tion of this category. Firstly, the demand for service 
of artisans and blacksmiths exists in the urban 
centres. Many of them have adjusted their skills to 
the changed conditions. Secondly, most of them 
were land-owners, with a measure of security. They 
could either start business in urban areas by selling 
land or could continue their traditional occupation 
along with cultivation. 

Potters: In the Gurdaspur villages there is almost 
complete elimination of this category. All the house- 
holds have shifted to agriculture. Two of these 
households have become agricultural workers and 
one tenant. In Patiala potters have stuck to their 
traditional occupation. Whatever transformation has 
taken place, it has been towards proletarianisation. 

. Weavers: They are fast disappearing from rural 
Punjab. In Patiala villages, no weaver households 
existed even in the 1950s. But in Gurdaspur, out of 
nine households in this category, eight have shifted 
to other occupations. Out of the 8, 7 have been 
pushed to agriculture and one has joined. service 


4 have become agriculture workers’ households and 
the other three, tenant households. 

‘ater-carriers: They are called Jheurs in 
Punjab. The main job of these households is to 
serve drinking water to peasants working in fields 
and to peasant houses. They also work as cooks 


` during social functions ceremonies. Installation of 


hand-pumps in houses and tubewells in the fields 
has meant a major setback to them. Most of them 
have been forced to leave their traditional occupa- 
tion and find jobs elsewhere. In Patiala villages 
all the families have left their traditional occupations 
In Gurdaspur nearly 80 per cent have shifted to other 
jobs. The largest shift is to the agricultural sector 
In Patiala half have become tenant households and 
the other half, agricultural workers, only one house- 
hold having joined service outside the village. In the 
case of Gurdaspur, half the households shifted have 
turned to agricultural labour while other half have 
become shopkeepers/petty-traders and servicemen.“ 
Cobblers: There has been complete disintegration 
of this category in the villages studied. In the Gurdas- 
pur villages there was no household belonging to 
this category. In Patiala, in one village (Doghat) 
there were two families belonging to this category 
o they have aoe to agriculture — one having 
ecome an agricultural work househ 
b of s peep old and the other 
Barbers: Barbers have shown relative stabili 
Gurdaspur there is only one family living in a ville: 
which is in the traditional occupation. In Patiala 
two of the three villages studied has one family of 
barbers each. In one village the family stayed in the 


outside. the village. Of the 7 shifted to agriculture ‘traditional occupation while in the other it has shift- 
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ed to agricultural labour. 

Oilmen: Households engaged in oil-pressing have 
been pushed out of the traditional occupation 
completely. In Gurdaspur there was no household 
of this category. But in one of the Patiala villages 
there were five households, two of them having 
become agricultural workers and two tenants. Only 
one has joined the service category. 

Water mills operators: This category was found 
only in one village (Kalesar) of Gurdaspur. All the 
families engaged in this job have been pushed out. 
. Six of the 10 households have been transformed into 

agricultural labourers’ households and four into 
shopkeepers and petty traders. 

Masons: Masons are stable as a category. There is 
‘no disintegration as a result of rural economic 

development” In Patiala villages, there was no 
household belonging to this category. But in one 


A Yugoslav Viewpoint (Conid from p. .19) 


way out of the situation brought about by the bloc 

. contest is a long and complex process. One of the 
major hindrances is undoubtedly the obvious mutual 
fascination of the blocs and of their leading powers 
with their own and their antagonist’s accumulated 
military force, with the fear of disturbing the balan- 
ce, of taking a rash and risky step, with waiting for 
the other side to show its full goodwill, and the 
like. 

It is thus becoming clear that the protagonists of 
detente within the blocs need outside help, precisely 
from the positions of the non-alignment policy, i 
they are to achieve real detente. This need Sill 
become the greater as.the awareness spreads among 
the blocs that there is no other solution. And this 
awareness will grow and assert itself by the sheer 
force of its inevitability. 

In the face of such state of affairs and prospects, 
it would be absurd and harmful to expect and try to 
divert the non-alignment movement to deviate in any 
measure from its original principles. It is these very 
principles which represent the essential prerequisite 
both of peace and of the struggle for peace, of the 
promotion of international relations and cooperation 
and the settlement of outstanding world issues. 


not only help to ensure peace and social progress to 
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village of Gurdaspur (Kalesar) there are two house- 
holds belonging to this category. They are engaged 
in the same occupation. 

From the above analysis it is clear that some cate- 
gories of artisans are stable while some have com- 
pletely disintegrated. Masons, barbers, carpenters/ 
blacksmiths are relatively stable. Weavers, cobblers, 
oilmen, water mills 
have shown a high degree of transformation. Excépt 
for carpenters/blacksmiths, the major shift of 
artisan households has been, to the agricultural sector, 
either as agricultural workers or as tenants. 


The stability of carpenters/blacksmiths and 


` masons (related categories) can be explained by the 


fact that most of them own some land and the 
demand for their services has continued to exist, and 
they themselves have shown a capacity to adjust to 
the demand for new type of services. C 


the fullest extent and very effectively but, moreover, 
no other principles and policies in international rela- 


‘tions could meet so fully the requirements of peace, 


international cooperation and social progress. What 
constitutes the social progress of individual peoples 
or countries—that is the affair of those countries and 
of their internal forces. But as far as international 
relations are concerned, nothing more progressive 
has been offered so far than the principles which 
underlie the policy of non-alignment. They voice the 
demands of a new world, offering at the same time 
the most favourable possible international conditions 
for the unfolding of all liberation, revolutionary, 
progressive social processes in all countries. 

For all these reasons, the principles and the policy 
of non-alignment have caught deep root, represent- 
ing the permanent strategy of self-managing socialist 
Yugoslavia as well as expressing the imperative of 
the present-day world and the need for attaining 
general social progress Of all mankind. Yugoslavia 
firmly adheres to the postulates of this policy, 
upholding it resolutely, because it is convinced that 
they express in the best possible manner not only 
its own social essence based on socialist self-manage- 


operators and water-carriers | 


ment but also the . general interests of the modern ' 


world in the struggle for peace, friendly co-operation 
among nations and countries, social progress and 
socialism, ‘(Translation : V. Grbin)O] 
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~ Babrak Karmal, the new President of the Revolutionary Council and Prime Minister of Afghanis- 
tan, and General Secretary of the People’s Democratic Party, in a broadcast to the people of his 
country on December 27, 1979, called for national reconciliation and a united effort by all sections 
to carry forward what the Afghan revolutionaries call the Great Saur Revolution initiated in April 
1978. We are publishing herebelow the text of the broadcast in the light of the recent developments 


in Afghanistan, \ è 





New Phase of Afghan Revolution 


BABRAK 


N the Name of God, the Compassionate and the 

Merciful, : 

Greetings, my suffering Moslem compatriots of 
Afghanistan, : 

The heroic men and women of the country. 

Please allow me, first of all, before presenting to 
you the policy statement of the Government of 
DRA (Democratic Republic of Afghanistan) by the 
People’s Democratic Party Central Committee, the 
Revolutionary Council of DRA and on behalf of 
myself, Babrak Karmal— 

I present to you my most profound regrets and 
sympathy, my greatest respects and warmest greet- 
ings because of your infinite sufferings and blood- 
stained tears caused by imprisonment, banishment, 
forced exile, ingumane and even barbaric tortures, 
martyrdom and massacre of tens of thousands of our 
mothers and fathers, brothers and sisters, daughters, 


‘sons and children under the direct orders of hang- 


man Hafizullah Amin. On the other hand, I declare 
that Hafizullah Amin, the treacherous foe of God 
and Honesty, the rogue who savagely fought in the 
name of God, Islam, humanity and nationality 
against the Khaliq and Khalqis, that enemy of the 


- homeland and that anti-national who cut into pieces 


the national liberation army of Afghanistan in the 
interest of local and foreign enemies, sending in the 
most tragic manner to jails and massacring our best 


.soldiers, cadets and heroic officers, our youth, our 


honourable and hard-working compatriots; Hafi- 
zullah Amin, the CIA agent and the scheming spy 
of American imperialism, that traitor to party and 
Government unity, the armed forces and the liberat- 
ing Saur Revolution, that historic murderer and 


, rogue who even did not have pity on the late Noor 


Mohammad Taraki, our dear leader and noble 


. founder of our party, the first General Secretary of 


the PDPA-CC and the first President of the Revolu- 
tionary Council and Prime Minister of DRA whose 
great name will last for ever; he who even did not 
have pity on his-ailing but noble brave wife and his 
honourable family; he who traded Afghanistan’s 
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independence with local reaction and plundered and 
wasted billions worth of our national wealth, dis- 
dained the prestige, dignity and honour of our brave 
and dignified people — this man has been wiped out 
for ever from the face of our country. And due to 
the rising waves of people’s wrath and national fury, 
he together with a few of his lackeys were punished 
for their heinous and satanic crimes through the 
Revolutionary Court of Justice of the people, and 
a few of them who have not been sentenced yet 
will be penalised soon. 

My oppressed compatriots, 

Now in these moments when on the basis of the 
will of the majority of the people of Afghanistan 
the great national democratic Saur Revolution has 
entered a new stage, the era of the unbridled rule of 
Aminis, those arrogant traitors to the people and the 
homeland, has come to an end, and a national front 
under the leadtrship of the PDFA based on the will 
of the great majority of the masses and with the help 
of the national liberation army of Afghanistan has 
taken political power in order to safeguard«the gains 
of the great and glorious Saur Revolution. Now we 
firmly believe that our Revolution will be able to tac- 
kle the present formidable difficulties. The history 
of our people in these moments witnesses one of the 
greatest and amazing turning points which will be of 
infinite significance for the regaining of freedom and 
independent living of our people. This is to tum 
from oppression and barbarity toward happiness, 
work and peaceful life; from unlimited calamities 
and sufferings, from the oppression of savage des- 
pots, from the exploitation of blood-hounds and 
from a society stricken by despotism toward a 
bright future for real democracy, freedom and 
equality and the creation of a really democratic 
society. It will be a turning point from fighting and 
internal strife toward peace, toward elevation of 
national unity and fraternity among our various 
nationalities, tribes and adherents of various sects 
and among our people such as the Pashtuns, Tajiks, 
Hazaras, Uzbeks, Turkomens, Baluchis, Nuristanis, 
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etc. And a turning point toward freedom of 
religious practice such as\Suni-ism Shi-ism and of 
other sects of our brave tribes. 

That is why I declare on the basis of the iron will 
of the people of Afghanistan that all my compatriots 
who have, as a result of tyranny and despotism 
under the blood-thirsty Hafizullah Amin, taken re- 
fuge abroad or are engaged inside the country in 
fratricide unconsciously or vindictively at the ins- 
tigation of the oppressors and local or foreign ene- 
mies, are honestly and sincerely invited to return to 
the independent and peaceful land of their mothers 
and fathers, beloved Afghanistan, with full freedom 
and confidence. They should deliver to their National 
Revolutionary Government the arms they have re- 
ceived from the enemy, end fratricide and volun- 
tarily return to the country its tranquillity and sec- 
urity. The new Revolutionary National Government 
of Afghanistan will make as much efforts as humanly 
possible to ensure conditions conducive to making 
up for the moral and material losses suffered by all 


campatriots at the hands of Amin and his rabid . 


dogs like Assadullah Amin and’ Abdullah Amin: 
Likewise, party ‘leaders and cadres, all cadets, mili- 
tary and civil officers, from top to bottom, the 
patriotic Khalqi youth who are holding: party and 
Government posts, are assured, that in case they are 
loyal to and cooperative with the new stage of the 
‘glorious Saur Revolution they will have all their par- 
ty, Government, military and moral rights seriously 
observed. Of course a few Amini criminals will make 
an exception to this rule. 

The heroic liberation army of Afghanistan, 

Don’t believe in the enemy’s false propaganda. 
Defend the , honour and dignity of your people and 
homeland with gallantry and discipline, conscious- 

ness and sacrifice. 
` My oppressed and tormented compatriots, 

The national democratic revolution of Afghanis- 
tan was launched on April 17, 1978. The victory of 
the Saur Revolution dealt feudal reaction, regional 
reaction and world imperialism a great blow, opening 
for the working people of our homeland a vast 
horizon as a result of which a series of democratic 
changes and revolutionary upheavals took place in 
political, economic, social and cultural spheres in 
the interest of the people of Afghanistan. However, 
unfortunately, due to certain mistakes, especially 
owing to the conspiratorial and criminal leadership 


and anti-party, anti-Government, anti-revolutionary . 


and anti-human acts of Hafizullah Amin, both the 
-party and the Government were driven, in many 
respects, toward deviations and perilous paths as 
desired by reaction and imperialism. Had the 
genuine revolutionary and patriotic forces not taken 
the creative revolutionary initiative in pursuance of 
the progressive ideas of the Saur Revolution, the 
national sovereignty, independence and territorial 
integrity of our glorious home-land, Afghanistan, 
and pedce in the region would have been seriously 
endangered and our beloved Afghanistan would have 
been converted into a slaughter-house of millions of 
its sons. That was why the new Revolutionary 
Council of DRA proclaims itself. a perpetuator and 
supplementary of the lofty aspirations of the great 
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Saur Revolution. And it deems it its prime duty to 
direct the liberating Saur Revolution on a straight 
path, rectify past perilous and tragic mistakes, com- 
pensate the tragedies and settle the crisis. 

The basic principles on which the political system 
in Afghanistan will be based and the Government of 
DRA is established on a national united front under 
the leadership of the working class and all toilers of 
Afghanistan, that is the PDPA, will ensure/and de- 


. fend the following: 


National sovereignty, national independence, terri- 
torial integrity, real democracy; creation of a demo- 
cratic government and’ administrative system, 
strengthening the foundation of revolutionary demo- 
cratic legality in the life of society and the state and 
the expansion of mass organisations. 

While under the circumstances it is not our direct 
duty to practise socialism, the new Government of 
the DRA deems it its historic national duty to ex- 
pand and consolidate the progressive social and 
political pillars of DRA, this gain of the Saur Revo- 
lution, bring to final victory the national, demo- 
cratic, anti-feudal, and-imperialist and anti-compra- 
dorial revolution and perform the following urgent 
duties at the first opportunity: 

1. Proclaim the release of all political prisoners 


who have survived the hatchet of hangman Hafi- : 


zullah Amin and abolish execution under favourable 
conditions. 

2. Abolish all anti-democratic and anti-human 
regulations and ban all arrests, incarceration, arbi- 
trary persecution, house searches and inquisitions. 

3. Respect the sacred principles of Islam, freedom 
of conscience, belief and religious practice, protect 
family unity, observe the principle of legal, lawful, 
just private ownership void of oppressive exploita- 
tion, embezzlement, bribery, 
smuggling. 


usury, hoarding and ` 


4. Revive individual and collective security and 


immunity, revolutionary tranquillity, peace and 
order in the country. 

5. Ensure healthy conditions conducive to demo- 
cratic freedoms such as the freedom to form pro- 
gressive and patriotic parties and mass or social 
organisations, freedom of the press, of demonstra- 
tions and street manifestations, ensure the right3to 
work and get educated, ensure the freedom and 
immunity of correspondence and commuuications 
travel and immunity of domicile. : 

6. Pay serious attention to and help the younger 
generations, school pupils, university students and 
the intelligentsia without discrimination. 

While overcoming poverty, disease and economic 
under-development, ignorance and illiteracy, un- 
employment and inequality, national and social 
oppression in Afghanistan and in the creation of an 
independent national economy and acceleration of 
the economic growth rate in accord with scientific 
plans for socio-economic development including the 
establishment of independent national industries 
industrialisation and raising the standards of living of 
the masses comprise the general objectives of the great 
Saur Revolution, the Government of DRA will per- 
form the following basic duties in the shortest 
possible time: i 
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In the field of domestic policy: 

Execute the later stages of democratic land re- 
forms, abolish the remnants of obsolete feudal 
relationships, end the domination of foreign traders 
and imperialistic monopoly agencies, expand the 
public sector in various economic spheres, guide, 
encourage and protect the artisans, landowners, 
small and medium traders and national men of 


capital, democratise the foundation of political and, 


social life and the Government apparatus, cultivate 
and develop various dialects and cultures of all 
fraternal nationalities and tribes in Afghanistan, 
carry out the cultural revolution, banish the influence 
of the remnants of old and neo-colonialism and of 
imperialism in all spheres. 

In the field of foreign policy: 

The Government of DRA will pursue a consistent 
peaceful policy based on principles of positive and 
active non-alignment and peaceful co-existence, 
support the policy to defend peace and detente, 
limitation of strategic nuclear arms, general and 
complete disarmament, human rights, and national 
liberation movements of the oppressed peoples as a 
loyal member of the United Nations and of the 
non-aligned countries, and respect all the agree- 
ments signed between Afghanistan and other coun- 
tries, and fight along with peace-loving forces in a 
vast global front against war and war-mongers, old 
and neo-colonialism, imperialism, Zionism, fascism 
and racism, apartheid and racial discrimination, and 
expand its international solidarity with the world 
system of socialism, global proletarian movements 
and the national liberation and social movements of 
the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

The people and the Government of DRA, with 
full observance of the Treaty of Friendship and co- 
operation of December 5, 1978 with the Soviet 
Union, the great country of peace, which guar- 
antees permanent peace and security in the region, 
will expand on a higher plane, in a new manner and 
in all dimensions, their unbeatable fraternal friend- 
ship which is a manifestation of the independent 
will and patriotism of the people of Afghanistan 
during the past 60 years after the nation’s indepen- 
dence and has now been changed into a basic prin- 
ciple of an appropriate national tradition with 
complete honesty, emanating from our national pro- 
gressive Afghan character. 

The Government of DRA, while welcoming the 
national, Islamic, anti-imperialistic and anti-monar- 
chical revolution of the great masses of the fraternal 
peoples of Iran, will take the initiative to bring 
closer and strengthen the friendship between the two 
friendly countries bound by common historical ties 
and which in fact do not have the least difference. 

The peoples of Afghanistan and Pakistan also 
share strong fraternal relations. The Government of 
Afghanistan will. make efforts, honestly and frater- 
nally, to remove any kind of difference or misunder- 
standing through peaceful negotiations with the 
Pakistani authorities. : 

Since the peace-loving people of Afghanistan de- 

_nounce jingoist, expansionist, interventionist and 
instigatory policies, it deems fit, from the viewpoint 
of principle, the right and will of the Pashtun and 
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Baluchi brethren to determine their own destiny and 
happiness. 

The strong roots, common fate, friendly and 
fraternal relations between the people of Afghanistan 
and the peace-loving people of India date back to 
the depth of history in our region. Therefore, it is 
stressed that further expansion of Indo-Afghan ties 
is considered one of the serious factors -of stability, 
peace and security in the region. 

The people of Afghanistan are desirous of disinte- 
rested friendship with the People’s Republic of 
China which is another neighbouring country. 

While DRA extends its hand of friendship in a 
noble and sincere manner to all countries with a 
view to establishing peace and friendly relations 
with them, it expands its fraternal and Islamic ties 
with non-aligned, Islamic and Arab nations and 
their working peoples and decisively supports the 
liberation movements of the heroic peoples of 
Palestine. 

The foundation of the basic power of DRA is 
constituted by the people and it belongs to the 
people and its political power will consist of people’s 
delegates, that is local and national assemblies, on 
the basis of a humane democratic and progressive 
Constitution which will be framed as soon as pos- 
sible. The people’s delegates will be elected on the 
basis of a general franchise through equal, direct 
and secret ballot. The DRA will be established as 
a United Republic of Afghanistan from the organisa- 
tional viewpoint on the basis of equality of rights 
and free and voluntary unity of all fraternal nation- 
alities and tribes living in their single and common 
motherland, Afghanistan. 

It is announced clearly and with firm determina- 
tion that our final goal is elimination of every kind 
of exploitation of man by man, a ruthless crushing 
of the resistance of the reactionaries, oppressors and 
exploiters and establishment of a new and pro- 
gressive society in Afghanistan. 

It is clear that you have heard during the past 
decades from oppressive and inefficient governments 
of Afghanistan, from the liars of the Nader Family 
to those of Aminis, many demagogic words and 
hollow promises. But let us declare with modesty 
that ‘‘practice is the criterion of reality”. So what 
we say you can experience through life. We firmly 
believe in this honourable and humane statement 
that “In fact that statesman or Government ruler is 
happy who can always say what he really thinks. 
He achieves something which he deems expedient. 
He works and struggles toward an end in which he 
really believes.” 

Soldiers, the exploited working people of Afghani- 
stan, workers, peasants, students, youth, intelli- 
gentsia and Government officials, wherever you 
may be, in military barracks or in the fortifications 
of the national war, in towns or villages, in work 
places or schools, in offices of independent voca- 
tions, in mountains or valleys, in plains or under 
tents, on streets or in bazaars, you must be 


“aware that your national and class enemies wish to 


murder you, to strangle you, to spum your 
rights and freedoms and suppress your revolution. 
Hence it is your sacred duty arm in arm to defend 
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your democratic republic, your liberating revolution, 
your villages and towns, your country’s dignity and 
honour, against the reactionary and subversive 
enemies, against the remnants of monarchical reac- 
tion and a few lackeys of Hafizullah Amin, that 
blood-thirsty and beast-like fascist, with sacrifice and 
unity under the mottos of “freedom for the people”, 
“employment for the unemployed” -and “land for 
the peasants.” 

Patriotic clergy, nationalists, democrats, freedom 
fighters, those who are after change, the progres- 
sives, the patriots, the youth, the intelligentsia, the 
real and genuine Khalqis, the working class van- 
guard and the working class of Afghanistan: You 
should all unite under the banner of peace and 
freedom, independence and non-alignment, demo- 
cracy and progress, equality and fraternity, eco- 
nomic and social justice, in a vast front of our single 
fatherland, glorious Afghanistan. And do not allow 
for one moment the rogues, the Aminis, the bands 
of dark reaction and of CIA, local and foreign 


: 4 
enemies, to lead you astray, Our struggle is a lawful, 
iust and a really revolutionary one. Our unity and 
oneness guarantee our victory. The DRA is the 
friend and loyal supporter of the tormented people 
of Afghanistan. 

Sacrificing friends and colleagues, 
Forward like steel with closer ranks and more 


. solidarity! Forward! 


Friends and colleagues, 

With revolutionary modesty, all'on the path of 
our heroic martyrs, on the path of revolution, on 
the road to service to people and-homeland, on the 


road to lofty aspirations of Afghanistan’s working: 


people! Forward! 

Aloft be the glorious banner of united, progres- 
sive, free and independent Afghanistan. 

Long live the hard-working and heroic people of 
Afghanistan! Victory to the new stage of the great 
Saur Revolution! 

Final victory belongs to the working people of 
Afghanistan. 0] 





Afghanistan: Issues & Non-issues 
(Continued from page 8) 


tion. Following the events in Afghanistan, psotests 
over Pakistan’s nuclear bomb have been pushed 
completely to the background. Not even so-called 
Indian experts and commentators talk about it! 
Apparently America does not want even a face- 
saving assurance fromi Pakistan against the Zia bomb. 

This is in spite of the fact that from all indications 
available, Pakistan may try to explode a nuclear 
device by the middle of March or so, if for nothing 
else than to showits military muscle to India and 
Afghanistan. Since the question of Pakistan’s nuclear 
ambitions has conveniently been forgotten both by 
the mass media and the so-called policy planners, 
it can be taken for granted that the blast will have 
tacit American support and the fullest Chinese 
blessings. India cannot remain a disinterested spec- 
tator to such a development. 

It is often said that American arms aid to Pakistan 
involves “only” 150 million dollars worth of wea- 
pons which in the present context of world prices 
may be chicken-feed fora military machine like 
Pakistan’s. Nothing could be more naive than this 
assertion. It is more than obvious that all these 
weapons are of such a nature ‘that they can only be 
used over terrain like that of India and not against 
an area like Afghanistan. Secondly, the package 


conforms to the list Pakistan had submitted nearly. 


a year and a half ago when there was no question of 
any danger from the Afghan side. Surely, even if the 
worst comes to the worst, the Soviets would never 
plan an invasion across the Durand Line into Pakis- 
stan. But if the military rulers of Pakistan continue 
with their servile role to the West and the Chinese, 
they would do well to remember that Ayub Khan 
had to bite dust over the notorious U-2 incident in 
1958. . 

. The most important point about the American 
arms aid to Pakistan is neither the amount of money 
it involves nor the legal technicalities. It involves a 
political decision which would mean blanket sanction 
for full-scale militarisation of- Pakistan including 





acceptance of its nuclear status. 

Yet another fall-out from the Afghan affair which 
is important for India is the move to have what is 
described as a Sino-American understanding over 
strengthening Pakistan against Afghanistan. So far 
many of us had been warning our country against, 
the danger of a Peking-Islamabad:Washington axis. 
This was being seen merely as over-reaction or a 
piece of propaganda, but today the ugly possibility 
has become a dangerous reality. 

American Defence Secretary Brown is visiting 


Peking not merely to savour Chinese delicacies. Al-. 


most at the same time British Foreign Secretary 
Carrington would be hopping around Oman, Bahrein, 
Pakistan and India. He too could not be merely on 
a wild duck chase in the Gulf. 

These Anglo-American moves, undertaken simul- 
taneously, are carefully synchronised to coordinate 


N 


the different modalities of a British-American-Chinese . 


understanding to destabilise the South Asian region, 
with Pakistan providing a major base. Besides our 
political right to be-concerned about these develop- 
ments, we have a foolproof legal case. because of the 
blatantly hostile use China is making of the Kara- 
koram Highway, parts of which are-Indian territory. 

To sum up, it is imperative for India to demand 
and to work for the earliest possible withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan. It would be in the 
best interests of the Soviet Union itself to do so. 
But the question can only be solved in a regional 
context. New Delhi will have to work not merely 
for the withdrawal of military interference by one 
super-power but for a complete ‘hands off’ policy 
in respect of all foreign powers, big and small, over 
the entire region. 

India owes it to its own needs of defence and ter- 
ritorial integrity to demand complete guarantee for 
peace, non-alignment and „non-interference in the 
South Asian region from all the foreign countries 
involved — the Soviet Union, China, America and 


Pakistan. Only through this regional approach and ` 


a forthright initiative can we hope to provide a firm 
basis for security, peace and territorial integrity for 
all the countries of the ‘region. 


“7 





More than Mere 
Prime Minister 


` 


H. Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: A 
BIOGRAPHY—VGLUME TWO: 
1947-1956: by Sarvepalli Gopal: 
Oxford University Press, 1979, 
pp 346, Rs. 100. : z 


Wien the first volume of Dr. 
Sarvepalli Gopal’s life of 


` Jawaharlal Nehru appeared three 


years ago, there was a definitional 
dispute on whether it was. a bio- 
graphy ora history. The Sahitya 
Akademi settled it by citing the 
author ,and the book for one of 
its awards. . 

We should be grateful, how- 
ever, that the second volume of 
the three-part book is the work 
of a historian. The nine-year 
period which it covers, 1947 to 
1956, were years when the found- 
ations of so many of independent 
India’s . policies, postulates and 
postures were being built (and 
problems resolved or accumu- 
lated) that itis good to havea 
historian to guide us through the 
forest of memories, impressions, 
imputations and facile conclusions. 
Dr. Gopal has done well at the 
very outset to claim that the 
book isthe history ofthe first 
years of free India. His highly 
ciSUplined “SiR MOP evide tevis" 
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particularly valuable in following `“ 


the turns of India’s evolving rela- 
tions with the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Britain, China, 
Pakistan and other Afro-Asian 
nations, the twists of the Kashmir 
problem (in the United Nations 
as well as within the State itself) 
and other major questions for- 
eign and domestic, like Korea, 
Suez, Hungary, Hyderabad, Goa, 
the linguistic States, planning, 
and the struggle for the mastery 
of the Congress. 

Very often hindsight passes for 
historical judgement. The recon- 
struction of things as they were, 
with the aid of documentation 
from various sources, enables the 
reader to understand the chain of 
cause and effect, of necessity and 
choice. 

Dr. Gopal has studied an enor- 
mous amount of material and, 
as inthe previous volume, or- 
ganised it with conspicuous cla- 
rity and economy. Fach chapter 
could be lengthened out into an 
independent book. Even at double 
the present length, interest would 
not have flagged. It is always a 
pleasure to witness scholarship 
that is not pedantic or pompous 

Although Dr. Gopal sets out 
to remove the “‘myth that Jawa- 
harlal Nehru concentrated on 
foreign affairs to the detriment 
of domestic demands” foreign 
relations dominate the pages. By 
coincidence, they are also the 
author’s special field. To Nehru 
himself foreign policy was the 
true test ofa nation’s indepen- 
dence. Dr. Gopal traces the many 
opportunities that the United 
States missed to befriend India 
because of its obsession with the 
crusade against communism and 
the mirror-image mistakes ‘that 
Stalin’s Soviet Union made in 
not accepting India’s non-align- 
ment or true independence. As 
for China, Nehru was aware of 
the long-term. implications ofa 
resurgent China for India’s secu- 
rity, although he did not fully 
appreciate the meaning of the 
contest for Asia’s spine. He for- 
feited an opportunity, during 
his visit to Peking. to geta posi- 
tive declaration on the border 
question through a joint com- 
munique. Through those years 
Chou En-lai put on the deferen- 
"alaere, Nebra for, bi, 


experience in contrast to his own 
inexperience. Then China ‘‘ex- 
ploited India’s goodwill while 
placing little trust in her. Nehru 
knew that he was being used by 
China, but he was willing to be 
used in the cause of peace”. 

As for Pakistan, Nehru’s early 
fond hope that after the fever 
of communalism died down, the 
two parts might reunite quickly 
evaporated and he came fairly 
early to accept the permanence 
of partition The game of play- 
ing Pakistan against India had 
begun almost with the birth of 
that nation, and by the time of 
the Baghdad Pact it was evident 
that there would be no govern- 
ment in Pakistan which could 
resist playing the Anglo-US 
game. 

Today, thirty years later, the 
formula which enabled India to 
remain in the Commonwealth 
might appear much cry over little 
wool, but it is useful to be re- 
minded that at that time it was 
seen as an effort to shun the bear 
hug of US and the sullenness 
of the Soviet Union. All this 
puts a different light on the 
familiar old charge that Nehru 
and Krishna Menon were soft 
towards the Soviet Union. 

During these nine years, 
Nehru’s own rating in American 
and European eyes fluctuated 
wildly. At one moment he was 
the “greatest figure in Asia” 
(Lippmann in 1949). In 1950, 
many Cambridge men wanted 
him to be the University’s Chan- 
cellor as he was ‘‘incontestably 
the most eminent of the men 
available for the office’ and a 
scholar and statesman who sym- 
bolised the hope of peaceful re- 
conciliation of the different races 
and creeds of mankind. A mere 
year later, because of his Korea 
policy, he was an appeaser more 
dangerous than Chamberlain 
(The Economist) and one of the 
great disappointments of the 
post-war era (The New York 
Times). To Churchill, a late 
admirer, Nehru remained the 
“Light of Asia”. 

The account of the pressures 
that Nehru had to bear in 1950 
— especially of the conflicts with 
Sardar Patel during his last days 
and the consequences of the elec- 
tip, of. Ampshattamdas Tandon, 

be 


for the.control of the Congress 
party — serves to remind us that 
It was. not roses, roses all the way 
for him. . 

` He had to fight it out and (as 
Dr Gopal points out) he had a 
relish for conflict and a killer 
instinct. On the whole, however, 
one has the feeling that the 
domestic scene demanded more 
elaborate treatment, especially 
Nehru’s own contribution to the 
Spread of the idea of constitu- 
tional government and peaceful 
change. It would be wrong to 
‘think that as Chairman of the 
Planning Commission he knew 
little of what he was doing. We 
know what planning has come 
` to without the driver, direction 
-and ballast that Nehru provided. 
‘The chapter entitled “The Fine 
Art of Government’? does to 
some extent bring out Nehru’s 
` method of achieving cooperation 
with a series of widening circles 
which gave the sense of participa- 
tion to the people and his sensi- 
tiveness to public opinion which 
prevented him from the tempta- 
tion of imposing his decisions. 
-He was a leader who wanted to 
rule by love rather then fear. The 
-question is asked whether his 
metliod has succeeded. In the 
hey day of Mao worship it used 
to be asked more insistently. Dr 
Gopal answers it by observing 
that the experiment has not yet 
failed even if has not succeeded 
and it is a fair appraisal. . 

While international denigration 
of the “‘soft state” has ceased to 
be the vogue, within the country 
there is both greater assertion 
that Nehru led the people away 
from Gandhi and greater realisa- 
tion, on the. part of many self- 
avowed Nehru-baiter of an earlier 
day, that there is no alternative 
to the fourfold path of  parlia- 
mentary democracy, secularism, 
state-initiated planning and non- 
alignment. 
interesting sidelights. Rajaji, for 
example, had at one time wanted 
Nehru to be Governor-General 
and Patel to be Prime Minister. 
Nehru’s attitute towards the 
opposition shows that the orga- 
niser of the Civil Liberties Union 
was not lost in the Prime Minis- 
tér. Nehru’s stand on Hungary 
was an “honourable one” when 
„all the evidence -is impartially 
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The book has many 


ra 
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weighed. The reason why the 
question of linguistic provinces 
remained unsolved was 
Nehru regarded the issue as 
trivial and tedious, not deserving 
priority. 

There are candid, often caus-. 
tic, judgements on individuals. 
Khruschev was “blunt and crude 
but also wiser’’ (than Dulles). In 
the early years of the Korean 
War, Vijayalakshmi 
Radhakrishnan, Krishna Menon, 
Panikkar and B.N. Rau “began 
to display the disadvantages of 
their eminence” and each pursu- 
ed an almost independent policy. 
Krishna Menon comes in for 
sharp chastisement for his osten- 
tatious simplicity, blended with 
“fawning hysteria’’, his addiction 
to Luminal, his threats of suicide 
and his habit of paying more 
attention to Britain than the 
Soviet Union. Panikkar does not 
get off lightly either, for cons- 
tantly ignoring instructions from 
Delhi. As in the earlier volume, 
virtually every reference to Raja- 
gopalachari puts him in an un- 
favourable light. ‘‘Inconsistency 
was to Rajagopalachari always a 
cause of satisfaction. Deliberate 
perversity was a major facet of 
his intellectual arrogance.’’ He is 
charged with cussed vindictive- 
ness towards Andhras. Rajendra 
Prasad is dismissed as “a man of 
inferior intellectual quality with 
a social outlook which belonged 
to the eighteenth century”. 
Katju was a man of doddering 
ineptitude”. Deshmukh could 
not understand that adequate 
financial control was but a small 
part of the task of a finance 
minister. In fact all his collea- 
gues were “mouldering medio- 
crities?” known for eager sub- 
servience. MO. Matthai was a 
“‘disloyal, avaricious, opportunis- 
tic’, illiterate usptart whom 
Indira Gandhi encouraged be- 
yond normal limits, Vijaya- 
lakshmi addressed as Deputy 


- Prime Minister, Rajagopalachari 


looked upon as a son, and the 
Mountbattens fussed over. Sardar 
Patel alone is given high marks 
for his “stoic decency”. 

The last chapter, where the 
biographer has taken over from 
the historian, has some brilliant 
paradoxes. What a large number 
of people claimed to be Nehru’s 


that. 


Pandit,’ 


lapse, the inability to groom a 
successor, is held up as an 
achievement arising from a true 
devotion to the democratic . pro- 
cess. The formidable talents of 
this “subtle aesthete of power” 
at work beneath the idealist 
language and the professional 
skill with which he played the 
game of politics are pointed out. 
Credit is given to his capacity to 
inspire a great flow, of action and 
for his probing interest in every. 
aspect of the Central administra- 
tion, combined with full accept- 
ance of his obligations to Parlia- 
ment. “He occupied a larger area 
of the national consciousness 
than the mere office of prime 
minister warranted. To a large 
number of Indians he was the 
measure of all things.” .Of many. 
of Nehru’s own shortcomings, 
Dr Gopal is openly and justifi- 
ably critical: his inability to see 
through people, his deficiency of 
jadgement regarding China and 
soon. . ae! 

In a telling epigraph Dr. Gopal 
remarks: “Unlike Gandhi, who 
was a strong man imparting 
strength to others,-Nehru drew 
sustenance from popular idolatry. 
His immense influence over his 
countrymen - fortified his belief 
both.in them and in himself. He 
could not get close to others, 
either as individuals or in a 
crowd; but the people of India 
became a mystique with him.” 

Dr. Gopal’s own shortcoming 
seems to be that he has not been 
able (even if a further volume is 
still awaited) to solve the mystery 


- of this hold on the people. While 


the author does justice to Nehra’s 


` sense of scale, and though his 


brilliance and elevation match 
Nehru’s_ own conception: of his 
duty, affection is almost studi- 
ously withheld. A somewhat 
curious sentence, rather, word, 
reveals the biographer’s attitude 
to his subject: “His (Nehru’s) 
was, in fact, a commonplace 
mind, nourished by idealism and 
strengthened by reflection”. Yet 


only a few hundred pages earlier: 


assessing Nehru’s! autobiography, 
Dr. Gopal had found ‘‘a mind 
of intellectual and moral quality, 
free of cliche emotions, but at-. 
tractively replete with half- tones, 
subtleties and diffidences.” States- 
men, largely, are users of ideas, 
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not originators. Their function 
is to make concepts possible. 
They are not so original or crea- 
tive as the great scientists and 
poets. Even so, were Nehru’s 
mental’ powers so much less im- 
pressive than those of other 
statesmen of his own age or ear- 
lier times? 

Courtesy: The Book Review 

(November-December 1979) 





Bonded Labour : 
Who Cares? 


BACKWARDNESS AND BON- 
DAGE: AGRARIAN RELA- 
TIONS IN A SOUTH BIHAR 
DISRICT; by Sadipto Mundie; 


Indian Institute of Public Admi-" 


nistration, New Delhi; pp 184; 


Rs 60. 


pe 
Tw maunds of paddy and a 

pair of dhotis was all that a 
post-master of Chattu village in 
Palamau district had to pay for 
a bonded labourer, Sukhan 
Bhuiya, over 30 years ago. 
Sukhan has been in bondage since 
then. 

Sixteen-year-old Basant of the 
same village opted for a life-time 
in bondage in 1975 to a petty 
land-owner, who had promised 
to spare three maunds of paddy, 
some clothes and Rs 50 for 
Basant’s marriage. 

Puran Bhuiya of Pipra village 
was born a bonded labourer, so 
to speak, His father, who had 
borrowed Rs 60, died in debt, 
Puran, who has borrowed another 
Rs 50, is bound to leave his son 
in bondage for a grand total of 
Rs 110. 

A bonded labourer works seven 
days a week, for 12 hours a day; 
gets two seers of ‘kuchcha’ grain 
a day; a sound thrashing and no 
grain for odd days he fails to 
turn up because of illness. 

Though formally freed from 
bondage under the Abolition of 
Bonded Labour Act, Basudeo of 
Shripalpur village continues to 
labour for the same landlord. 
Freedom to him has meant an 
additional seer of ‘kuchcha’ grain 


a day. 
This profile of bondage figures 
JANUARY 12, 1980 


in a research study by Dr Sudipto 
Mundle and his colleagues, 
Bikramaditya Singh and Basuki 
Nath Singh, of the Indian Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. 

What strikes one is that a debt 
of a few maunds of paddy can 
hold a debtor in bondage for life. 
That so small a debt should 
remain uncleared for generations 
speaks of the poverty level of the 
debtor. To many a bonded 
labourer indebtedness is an eco- 
nomic inevitability, and bondage, 
a way of life. 

The lender lends not to recover 
his loan but to enslave the borro- 
wer to a lifetime of sweated 
labour. It is not the creditworthi- 
ness of a borrower but his utter 
inability to repay a loan that 
motivates petty land-owners to 
lend. The lender, in most cases 
relatively poor himself, has a 
vested interest in the poverty of 
the poorer borrower. 

Dr. Mundle’s study attributes 
the system of bonded lobour in 


` Palamau district of Bihar to the 


exploitation by the poor of the 
poorer and the backwardness of 
rural economy. It establishes 
that the bonded labour system 
in the district is not a remnant 
of the feudal past but a product 
of the penetration of commercial- 
ism and the profit calculus into 
the backward agrarian economy. 
Ir all started in 1895 when 
through an executive order land 
was made private property that 
could be: bought and sold. 
Earlier one’s right on land had 
been derived from one’s political 
power and social status. Since 
1895, when land became yet 
another commodity, money- 
lenders came to acquire it. They 
believed in exploiting farm 
labour rather than in investing 
in Jand to raise its productivity. 
Low wages and long working 
hours of farm hands accounted 
for agricultural surplus. This 
necessitated control on labour; 
enforced through the bonded 
labour system under which a 
labourer, in need of loan, under- 
takes to work for his creditor till 
he is able to repay the loan. 
According to the study, 60 per 
cent of bonded labourers in 
Palamau got themselves bonded 
against a loan of less than Rs 
100, The smaller the loan amount, 


the higher the rate of return. The 
idea is to acquire a bonded 
labourer for as small a loan as 
possible and retain him for as 
long as possible on subsistence 
wages. 

Bhuiyas and tribals constitute 
the bulk of bonded labourers in 
Palamau district. The study ré- 
veals that 60 per cent of them 
got themselves bonded against 
loans for marriages and eight per 
cent against loans for funerals. 
Loans for medical treatment ac- 
counted for 11 per cent of bonded 
labourers. 

As the study suggests, the situ- 
ation calls for alternative credit 
facilities and employment oppor- 
tunities for the bondage-prone 
rural poor. Dr Mundle points out 
that attempts have been made in 
this direction following the enact- 
ment of the Bonded Labour Sys- 
tem (Abolition) Bill in February 
1976. 

Under the Act, 613 bonded 
labourers were freed in Palamau 
district by October 1977. Of. 
these, 400 were reported to have 
been rehabilitated ‘partially’, at a 
cost of Rs 3,000 per family. 

Such attempts, though worthy, 
have merely established that the 
authorities acknowledge the prob- 
lem. Its effective solution however 
requires a rehabilitation policy 
covering not merely the bonded 
labourers but the entire bondage- 
prone farm labour force; the 
mobilisation of required resources 
to implement this policy; and 
above all, political will to steam- 
roller resistance to reforms by 
the red-tape-ridden bureaucracy 
and the vested interests. 

Here, then, is the crunch. That 
the problem has been virtually 
ignored for so long by successive 
Governments speaks of the appal- 
ling lack of political will. Lofty 
pronouncements on the problem 
by politicians do not square up 
with. their private attitude to it. 
Endless debates on various ways 
of abolishing bonded labour and 
periodic reiteration that we must 
do something about it reflect our 


maudlin sympathy rather than 
meaningful concern for the 
bonded. 


The caste factor, dominant in 
Bihar politics, has perhaps much 
to do with the apparent lack 
of political will to tackle the 
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problem. As the exploiting land- 
owners are found in all castes 
(while the bonded belong mainly 
to the Bhuiya and tribal commu- 
nities), politicians probably 
believe that their future lies more 
with the oppressors than the op- 
pressed. The bonded labour issue 
does not lend itself to a worth- 


Nor does it provide suficient ` 


provocation for a class struggle. 
For both the exploiting class and 
the exploited are economically 
backward. Ironically, it is a small 
land-owning household, depen- 
dent on bonded labour for its 
livelihood, that exploits bonded 
labour the most. 


ruling or in opposition, finds it 
worthwhile intervening in a con- 
flict that is essentially between 
two groups of ‘have-nots’ in a 
backward agrarian economy. 
Besides, any intervention by a 
political party might alienate it 
from the more influential among 
these ‘have-nots’. 


while caste conflict. Perhaps 


Road Ahead for Left 
(Continued from page 6) 


have had to pay for becoming willing appendages 
of political parties and groupings that emerged 
strong in past elections. While accepting the verdict 
of the people, there is need for the Left not to fall 
into the trap of adopting the comfortable course 
of turning into standard-bearers of winning or 
dominant parties, forgetting that they have their 
own ideals to follow, their own independent course 
to steer, in the interests of the toiling masses 
who to the ruling classes are no more than 
instruments for manipulating themselves into conti- 
nued enjoyment of power and privilege, to be vigo- 
rously wooed at election time and left to decay and 
die the rest of the time. Is it not a fact that the 
large industrial houses have grown larger still: and 
the big land-owners more and more wealthy and 
powerful during both Congress and Janata-Lok Dal 
rule while the Left parties were only busy trying to 
find minuscule plus points of the rulers? Is it not a 
fact that even communalists like the RSS could gain 
respectability with one or other section of the Left 
acquiescing? 

While the immediate task of the two Communist 
Parties and their avowed allies is to take steps to 
further solidify the unity they have begun to forge, 
the Socialists who have received quite a trouncing at 
the polls have also to do a lot of heart-searching. 
Some of them even in the Janata Party, not to speak 
of those who joined the Lok Dal, did come out 
against communal elements, but they sought refuge 
in the kulak-led camp which certainly is not the 
place for anyone committed to socialism. They 
would have gained in credibility among the masses 
if instead they had thought and acted in terms of a 
genuine alternative political force embracing the 
. whole Left spectrum, based on an agreed policy 
and programme. Of course the Communist Parties 
too made a mistake here, by imagining that alliance 
or ‘adjustments with the Lok Dal-Congress(U) 
camp — itself a brittle formation without base or 
direction — amounted to moving towards the crea- 
tion of an alternative that could work. The mistakes 


were throughout clearly because of opportunistic. 


calculations about the possibility of gaining a few 
more seats, as if the gaining of seats is more impor- 
tant than winning the confidence of the people by 
dedicated work among them, projecting their prob- 
lems and fighting for their basic rights as citizens of 
India. 
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no political 


party, — G.V. Krishnan 





Againt the background of the euphoria over 
Indira Gandhi’s triumph, all that is clear at the 
moment is that the Left and democratic forces can- 
not afford to settle down to inertia or to get 
frustrated. And it must be remembered constantly 
that there are also friendly elements outside the 
ranks of parties with Left labels. f 

So the task now is to understand and learn from 
what the electorate has done. Top-level politicking, 
unprincipled alliances that are in effect compromises 
with reactionary forces, tailing behind those in 
power with however impressive a majority, neglect- 
ing the work of organising the poor and the exploit- 
ed in rural and urban areas, engaging in abstruse 
polemics which only pundits can comprehend if at 
all—all these were going against the interests of the 
majority of our people and in favour of the exploit- 
ing elites in the set-up. The process of rectifying 
past mistakes and forging unity has been rendered. ~ 
more arduous by the latest electoral verdict but 
has not been made less necessary and urgent than 
earlier. j 

This is no season for cowards and comfort-seekers. 
This is the new starting point for the honest, the 
committed, the ones who have ideals and are ready 
to make sacrifices for them. If those to whom the 
people have in their wisdom entrusted the levers of 
power act in the interests of the millions and not to 
further strengthen the entrenched interests, they 
should get support. But when they are found to act 
against the short-term or long-term interests of the 
bulk of our people, there has to be a struggle, 
perhaps a series of struggles, involving the rural and 
urban poor who after all are the people of India, 
not the pampered few who over long years have 
managed to corner the nation’s wealth and enjoy 
power and privilege. 

It is a long, rough road, but social and economic 
revolution has never been the product of arm-chair 
politics anywhere at any time (January 8).0 





Poor Man and Society 


The more humanity owes him (the poor 
man), the more society denies him. Every door 
is shut against him, even when he has a right 
to its being opened: and if he ever obtains 
justice, it is with much greater difficulty than 
others obtain favours. 

—Rousseau (1785) 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Where is the 


A the exciting victory has come the 
serious business of governing. The 
euphoria has to give place to reason, wish- 
ful thinking to grim realities. Indira 
Gandhi is no novice at governing, but a 
thousand days of exile from power could 
not but have taken its toll nor could it 
have wiped out ingrained habits. 

The new Cabinet that she announced in 
less than a week after the poll results had 
to have the marks of her handicraft: there 
were no prior consultations with collea- 
gues, since they have, more than ever 
before, become subordinates instead of 
equals, while retainers and hangers-on have 
grown in numbers. At the same time, the 
job of selecting Ministers could not be 
completed in time, though she had, proto- 
colwise, unquestioned authority and should 
therefore have nobody to bother about. 
Indira Gandhi is not hamstrung by any 
party parliamentary board to consult nor 
coalition partners to look after. But there 
was no occasion in the past — not even in 
the days of the 1971 glory—when she had 
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Think Tank? 


not wobbled in selecting her Cabinet team: 
it had never been a selection at one go, 
and this time is no exception. 

The result has been an extraordinary 
spectacle: the Prime Minister in office with- 
out having a Defence Minister or a Minis- 
ter of Industry or Labour, with a whole 
battery of economic departments still left 
without Ministers to manage them. It is 
said that the Cabinet-formation will be in 
instalments. On this score too, there has 
been no rationale: one could have under- 
stood if only the key portfolios had been 
distributed and others held over for the 
time being. What has happened is that 
some of the key portfolios have been left 
without Ministers to attend to them, while 
the not-so-important ones have found thcir 
ministerial tops. 

This time, a new criterion is reported to 
have been introduced. In the selection of 
her Cabinet, Indira Gandhi is supposed to 
have extended priority consideration to 
those who stayed faithful to her through 
the dark days in Coventry since 1977, in 
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preference to those who had come over to 
her later. As this yardstick was followed 
by her, the first list of those who took the 
oath of office along with her on January 14 
included those who had stood by her since 
1977. But there have been glaring omis- 
sions: Mir Qasim, for instance, has been 
with her through all the ordeals, playing no 
small part in election preparations while 
at the same time having served as a compe- 
tent Cabinet Minister under her in the past. 

Whether the axe has fallen on Bahuguna 
under this first-come-first-served rule is yet 
to be seen. Although it is true that 
Bahuguna cannot claim to have been with 
her throughout, there is no indication so 
far that he will be.taken into the Cabinet 
at any subsequent induction; rather he is 
reported to have been asked by Indira 
Gandhi to look after party-building — 
may be an alibi for his being dropped from 
the Government. Even in his home State 
of UP, the Pradesh Congress President and 
Secretary were changed without any con- 
sultation with him, despite he having been 
invested with the impressive designation of 
Secretary General of the party. Public reac- 
tion to Bahuguna’s fate is worth noting. 
While some would bitterly say that Bahu- 
guna deserved it in view of his desertion 
of the anti-Congress-I camp, quite a 
large number take it as a case of a squeezed 
lemon: after having been used for the pur- 
pose of election, with Indira Gandhi along 
with her family trooping into his residence 
on Nehru’s birthday to press him to join 
her party, he was cynically excluded from 
the list of her Ministérs two months later 
to the exact date: The Healing Touch that 
Indira Gandhi has promised the nation 
does not seem to be meant for Bahuguna. 
He has no doubt lost face in the bargain, 
but one wonders if Indira Gandhi has 
gained in this casé at all in terms of estab- 
lishing clean, straightforward norms in 
dealing with her followers. 

This isin marked contrast to the cons- 
picuous favours shown by Indira Gandhi 
to such Emergency stalwarts as Pranab 
Mukerji, Janaki Ballav Patnaik, Barkat 
Ghani Khan Chaudhary and Giani Zail 
Singh. Even if one were to appreciate her 
wisdom in keeping out of her Cabinet at 
least for the time being such marked 
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characters as Bansi Lal and Vidya Charan 
Shukla, there is no gainsaying that some of 
Sanjay Gandhi’s cohorts have been taken 
into the Council of Ministers — rather 
more correctly, they could get in only on 
the strength of the testimonial of being 
Sanjay’s pets. At the other end, could it 
be that some of those with records of com- 
petence and maturity were left out because 
of the behind-the-scenes veto exercised by 
the coterie which had come to earn an 
unwholesome reputation during Emer- 
gency? 

This is a matter which cannot be dismis- 
sed as a mere subjective prejudice, a sort 
of Emergency hang-over on the part of 
those who may raise it. It has to be as 
much the concern of Indira Gandhi who, 
despite the massive majority at her com- 
mand, or rather, because of it, cannot 
afford to ignore the disgust of a large body 
of opinion in the country against those 
who brought disrepute to her earlier tenure 
as Prime Minister. Personal loyalties or 
attachments should not be pitted against 
public confidence. 

Viewed in this background, perhaps the 
most amazing has been the appointment 
of the new Home Minister. Even if loyalty 
has to be rewarded — and in the case of 
Giani Zail Singh the loyalty in abundance 
has been to both Indira and Sanjay — there 
is no reason why one of the key portfolios 
at the Centre should have been assigned 
to him when by virtue of neither aptitude 
nor competence nor eminence he could be 
considered for the post. The Home Mini- 
ster of India is not meant only to wield the 
policeman’s baton: he has. to deal with 
diverse issues from the official language to 
alienation in the north-east, from fishery 
in the Andamans to administrative reforms; 
from relations with the States to the ap- 
pointment of High Court Judges. Even 
the most charitable sizing up of the Giani 
cannot make him out to be remotely suited 
for the job thrust on him. In the difficult 
times ahead, the accident of his appoint- 
ment as Home Minister may turn out to 
be a disaster for the Government. 

Amidst all the pulls and pressures, overt 
and covert, three Cabinet appointments 
will be appreciated even by critics of the 
Indira Government. As the new Minister 
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of External Affairs, Narasimha Rao with 
his qualities and cultural. attainments can 
be trusted to make a mark. Venkataraman 
-as the Finance Minister will turn out to be 
a pillar of strength for the Government 
faced with the challenge of formidable, if 
not forbidding, economic problems. Vasant 
Sathe with his drive and imagination has 
the promise of being able to tackle the 
difficult job of promoting unfettered mass 
media as the new Minister of Information 

„and Broadcasting. 
If the Cabinet so far is like the curate’s 


egg — good in parts,— it does not on its. 


own ensure the effective functioning of the 
Government. Any Cabinet worth its name 
has to be a collective team, the basic 
principle which was totally forgotten in 
‘the Janata days, a lapse for which Morarji 
Desai and his colleagues have had to pay a 
heavy price. In the present case, such a 
collective has the danger of being totally 
overshadowed by Indira Gandhi as: the 
supreme leader of the ruling party. This 
over-dependence on a single individual can 
lead to a highly personalised regime which 
in- turn can lead to the erosion of the 
democratic process. Indira Gandhi has yet 
to show signs of being aware of sucha 
danger. 

This point has assumed greater signi- 
‘ficance in view of the drastic change in the 
balance of forces inside the Lok Sabha. 
With the Indira Congress dominating the 
House by the sheer strength of, numbers, 
the temptation to ride roughshod over the 
Opposition may get the better of its ranks, 
particularly when quite afew among them 
are known for their mustle power in out- 
door politics. It would be the height of 
unwisdom for the Treasury Benches to 
underestimate the position of the Opposi- 
tion: its numbers may have been depleted, 
but it has many- seasoned veterans whose 
guns will naturally be trained on the 
Government: no one can question the 
parliamentary skill of leaders like Jagjivan 
Ram, Vajpayee, Chavan and Indrajit 
Gupta, nor the capacity for relentless 
machine-gunning by stalwarts like Jyotir- 
moy Bosu or George Fernandes, not to 
„speak of Maniram Bagri. It would be folly 
on the part of the Government to expect 
a docile and rubber-stamp Lok Sabha 
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carrying out its bidding with the meekness 
that marked it in the Emergency days. 
Such a prospect in Parliament underlines 
all the more the urgency of developing a 
competent collective in the leadership of 
the Government. It is one thing to project 
at the hustings a single personality as the 


-supreme leader; itis a risky proposition 


even in the best of times for any Govern- 
ment to be runentirely on the charisma 
of such a leader. If Indira Gandhi has to 


` draw the correct lessons from past experi- 
` ence as the leader of the Government, the 


danger of such an arrangement should be 
obvious. Any leader -pitchforked to such 
solitary eminence is not only denied wise 
counsel from colleagues sharing collective 
responsibility, but in times of crisis, opera- 
tors hanging around such a personality 
may inflict irreparable damage not only on 


.the party in power and its leader but on 


the system as well. One has yet to notice 


signs of Indira Gandhi being aware of the 


dangerous implications of the situation. - 

Apart from the tensions that may be 
touched off within the precincts of Parlia- 
ment, Indira Gandhi’s Government would 
have to reckon with the possibility of 
powerful mass movements in the wider 
arena of national politics. The price situa- 
tion, the growing unemployment, industrial 
stagnation, lack of coordination between 
railways, coal and steel; the oil shortage 
and power crisis, in addition to the restless 
alienation in the north-eastern region — 
each of these has the potential of exploding 
into a mighty upheaval. At that stage, it 
is the Centre which will be expected to deal 
with it, no matter whether such an issue 
falls within its jurisdiction or that of the 
States. Here too a wise Government would 
Strive to avoid confrontation and aim at 
consensus. A single-pillar executive is 
hardly the answer to such a grim perspec- 
tive of near-crisis. 

All this demands that behind the Govern- 
ment and its leader, there has to be a 
Think Tank manned by persons of experi- 
ence, maturity and statesmanship. Has 
Indira Gandhi cared to set up such a Think 
Tank? The answer has to come from her, 
and her alone. 


N.C. 
January 15 


Elections: Facts 


and F orebodings 


ARUN SHOURIE 


A kii facts first. Your opinions later.” 


Well, the gross figures are like 1971. The turnout 
this time was 57 per cent; in 1971 it was 55.2 per 
cent. Of the votes polled Indira Gandhi obtained 
42.6 per cent; in 1971 she had obtained 43.6 per 
cent. In 1971 she had secured 350 seats. This time 
around she has secured 352 seats (with-elections for 
17 seats to be held still). ; 

Second, compared to 1977 the proportion of votes 
polled by Indira Gandhi has increased in almost 
every large State. The only notable exception is 
Kerala where 26.3 per cent of votes polled went to 
her this time compared to 29.1 percent in 1977. 
(In Karnataka and Andhra too they fell a bit — by 
0.5 percentage points and 1.2 percentage respecti- 
vely. But, given the high proportion of votes polled 
by her in the two States to start with, this is a minor 
wrinkle). In Gujarat, Maharashtra and West Bengal 


` the percentage of votes polled by her increased by 


7 to 8 percentage points; in Tamil Nadu by 9.3; in 


- UP and Haryana by 11 to 12 points; in Rajasthan, 


Bihar and Madhya Pradesh by 13 to 14 points; and 
in Punjab and Orissa by 16 to 17 points. In sensitive 
and well-informed areas like Delhi and Chandigarh 
the swing was by 20 points. 

_ Third, turnout dropped by 3 percentage points — 
from 60.5 per cent in 1977 to 57 per cent in 1980. 
The only exceptions were West Bengal — where 
it increased by almost 11 points — and Orissa, where 
it increased by 2.8 points. The largest drop was in 
Kerala — by 15.6 points. In the crucial northern 


_ belt it fell by 6 to 9 percentage points — in UP by 


6:4 points, in Delhi by 6.6,in Punjab by 7.2, in 
Haryaná by 8.5,in Bihar by 8.8. Excluding the ex- 
ceptional cases of West Bengal, Orissa and Kerala, 


_drop in the turnout by 1 percentage point was 


associated with an increase in Indira Gandhi’s share 


. by 1.3 points. 


Thus, by obtaining 42.6 per cent of the 57 per 
cent votes cast — that is, by the approval of about 
a quarter of the electorate — Indira Gandhi has 


“secured two-thirds of the seats for which elections 
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were held (43 per cent of the votes had secured the 
Janata 298 seats in 1977.) 

Mal-performance and in-fighting of the SVD 
Governments that were installed in 1967 ensured 
Indira Gandhi's massive victory in 1971. Mal-per- 
formance and in-fighting of the Janata-Lok Dal 
Governments installed in 1977 has ensured an 
identical victory in 1980. ; 

The consequences of mutual abuse, suspicion, 
sabotage, in decapitating the Janata have been 
evident from. the second day. after the victory of 
1977. The numbers bear mute testimony to them. 

It turns out thatin 59 seats won by the Congress 


' (I), the Janata and Lok Dal, in spite of popular 


disenchantment, together polled more than the 
Congress(I). Of these, 35 seats are in UP and 7 
-in Bihar; Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan account 
for 5 each and Gujarat, Orissa and Delhi for 1 
each. 

Or consider the matter another way. Compared 
to 1977 the Congress (I) gained 196 seats. Five of\ 
these were in Haryana where the Congress (I) polled 
29.3 per cent and the Janata and Lok Dal together 
polled 61.6 per cent of the votes cast. In UP the 
Congress (I) gained 51 seats: it polléd 35.9 per cent 
while Janata and Lok Dal together polled 51.6 per 
cent. In Bihar it picked up 30 seats with 36.4 per 
cent of the votes cast against 40.2 per cent polled 
by the other two. In Madhya Pradesh it Picked up 
34 seats polling 3 per cent less than Janata and Lok 
Dal. In Rajasthan, where it gained 17 seats, the 
votes polled were about even. 

Yet another way in which the same result strikes 
one is to notice that 148 of the 351 seats won by the 
Congress (1) were won on a minority vote. Sixty-one 
were won by polling between 45 and 50 per cent of 
the votes cast; 44 by polling between 40 and 45 per 
cent; 29 by polling between 35 and 40 per cent; and 
14 by polling less than 35 per cent: i 

The eventual splitting of the vote was the least 
that the Janata and Lok Dal did to kill each other, 
But even the numbers document their lunacy forever. 

“But this is an old lesson. Every single election 
has re-emphasised it. Will the Opposition at last 
learn not to split its vote? $ 

No, this is the one corpse that will rise and tear , 
itself to shreds. No one has learnt any lesson — the . 
trade unions that engineered strike after strike thus 
convincing large sections that India needs a ruler 
who can curb unions (recall the strike in July 1979 
led by the Jana Sangh-dominated union which cut. 
off water supply in Delhi during the very week in 
which the Janata Government was reeling from blow 
after blow); the traders who were so bent upon 
making a quick buck that they pushed voters into 
the lap of Indira Gandhi, the “national leader”? who 
collected substantial sums for the party election 
fund, passed on one-fiftieth to her starving party and 
pocketed the rest....The Janata, Lok Dal politicians 
are truly representative. 

“But then do you see nothing positive in the out- 
come?” Í 

The rout of the Janata now, as of Indira Gandhi 
in 1977, shows that the people expect and realise . ` 
that they have a right to expect the ones they elect 
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to perform. They no longer take their condition or 
the conduct of their rulers as acts of God. But this 


is the only redeeming feature that I can perceive in, 


the results. We now ‘have no national political 
party, indeed no institution, just an atomised popul- 
ace and one leader — the classic setting for a Bona- 
partist state. And the new results will only push us 
more rapidly in that direction. 

Both the conduct of elections and the outcome 
will contribute to:this. The elections were preceded 
by an opportunism. that one associates with the end 
and nothing less of a-liberal system. The amounts 
spent have been truly astronomical just as the revul- 
sion against them has been minimal. Indeed, no one 
has even thought it worthwhile to ask where these 
funds came from; everyone has just taken them as a 

` fact of life. Similarly, the courting of and by foreign 
governments, their ambassadors and their resources 
has been unabashed and unprecedented. Again, no 
one seems to have been unduly revolted by this. 
The actual polling—specially in Haryana, UP, Bihar 
and Andhra — has been marked by unprecedented 
intimidation. Capturing booths, preventing people 
from leaving their homes on election day, stamping 
ballots —' all this has become almost a technology 
now. p . ; 

The ‘results too cannot but hurlus away from a 
liberal: set-up more swiftly. And I don’t just mean 
the re-emergence of Indira Gandhi and her entour- 
age. Consider three minor examples. For the past 
30 years the calibre of our legislators as legislators 
has been going down. Looking at the new lot, do 
you see a reversal in this trend? Indeed, I see some- 
thing almost symbolic in the fact that Maniram 
Bagri should win by a lack of votes and Mrinal 

“Gore should lose her deposit. Similarly, corrup- 
tion, abuse of office hre cancer. Yet every single 
person indicted by a Commission of Inquiry — 
Indira Gandhi, Sanjay, Urs, Badal, Bansi Lal, V.C. 

Shukla, Patnaik, Karunanidhi — has survived and 
more, Will this not have grave consequences for the 
tenor of public life? And finally, the elections 
and the results document that the organisation of 
all parties at all levels is now inthe hands of the 
lumpen. 

“Well, what now?” 

The massive victory of March 1971 and the even 
greater acclaim won by the Bangladesh war of 

. December 197! were followed swiftly by disillusion- 
-ment. Remember the fiasco of wholesale trade 
nationalisation in March 1973 and everyone’s assess- 
ment of Indira Gandhi’s Government in mid-1973? 

As the regime’s high-handedness will not remain 

„hidden for long and as no miracle cures for India’s 
problems are possible in any: case, disillusionment 

will set in soon enough this time around too. And 
we will hear of it first from bureaucrats as they will 
be the first to be exposed to the regime’s confident 
brashness. In the case of the Janata such disillusion- 
ment became the occasion for mutual recrimination 
` and abuse. In the present case it will be the occa- 
sion for threats and reminding people what the re- 

-gime is capable of. 

“You mean constitutional amendments, MISA 


and all that?” : . 
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No, that is an unnecessarily cumbersome way of 
doing things. The regime will deal directly with 
individuals. 

And it will not have to deal with many individuals. 
Read the press today and ask whether you need 
censorship to make it toe the line. And recall that 
on the night of June 25, 1975, only62 persons had 
to be arrested in Delhi for the city to fall dead. 

“You mean they have learnt no lesson at all from 
the Emergency and their defeat in 1977?” 

O, yes, they have. Events since 1977 have con- 
firmed them in their views and behaviour. For them 
the elections were a referendum on the Emergency. 

“OK, some individuals will be made examples of. 
What then?” 

None of the existing institutions — courts, etc — 
will provide much protection. People will be un- 
happy, some will even be resentful, but they will 
wait for the rulers to commit mistakes, for the rulers 
to provide them an opportunity, for Krishna to live 
up to his promisé — yada yada hi dharmasya glanir- 
bhavati Bharata But will the rulers gift them an 
opportunity again? Will Krishna come? 

“You are whining. You haven't reconciled your- 
self to thé majority’s verdict.” 

“Reconciling oneself to a verdict’? — the phrase 
has an ominous ring, a phrase we shall be hearing 
often in the future. Democracy shall be the final 
alibi for capitulation, But let me recall for you a 
thought from Gandhiji: “It is a superstition and an 
ugly thing”, he used to say, “to believe that an act 
of the majority binds a minority. Many examples 
can be givenin which acts of majorities will be 
found to have been wrong and those of minorities 
to have been right. All reforms owe their origin to 
the initiative of minorities in opposition to the majo- 
Tities. Ifamonga band of robbers, a knowledge of 
robbery is obligatory, is a pious man to accept the 
obligation?... I am so jealous of the rights and, 
wishes of the minorities if only because I have been 
always, in the beginning at least, in a minority...” 

Time to read Gandhi again! O 


Based on remarks made at the January 13 meeting of the 
National Executive, Citizens For Democracy. 
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The Jana Sangh. 


Dilemma 
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A Special Correspondent 


> 


TZ Jana Sangh faction of the 
Janata Party is at the cross- 
roads. Its strength in the new 
31-member Janata Lok Sabha 
contingent is about what it, on 
its own, got in the 1962 general 
election, that is, just fourteen 
. The Jana Sangh leaders — Not 
without a grain of truth — say 
that left to themselves they would 
have won more seats than they 
have been able to do now with 
the so-called support of Jagjivan 
Ram among the Scheduled Castes 
or for that matter of the Congress 
(O) and others who had claimed 
support among minorities and so 


on. It had estimated that a little. 


accretion to its traditional voting 
strength would help the Jana 
Sangh sweep in Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, many areas of Uttar 
Pradesh, and in Himachal and 
Bihar. As late as the eve of the 
elections, they were confident 
about their electoral performance 
in Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Delhi. 

The Jana Sangh faction had 
set before itself the target of 
retaining as much strength in the 
Lok Sabha as it had in 1977, It 
had commanded as many as 93 
members in the Janata’s total 
Lok Sabha strength of 295 in 
1977. This was more than the 
total of allthe seats the Jana 
Sangh had won in the previous 
five General Elections — 3 seats 
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in 1952, 4-in 1957, 14 in 1962, 35 
in 1967, and even during the 
1971 Indira wave it was able to 
get 22 seats. Its precipitous fall 


in 1980 after the capture of 93, 


seats in 1977, has naturally raised 
Serious doubts in its ranks about 


the utility of remaining in the 


Janata Party fold. 

The Jana Sangh hadits own 
calculations that it could main- 
tain its inflated strength in the 
Lok Sabha. The Janata Party’s 
decision not to disturb sitting 
candidates gave the Jana Sangh 
an advantage over all other 
parties, to start election spade- 
work long before the others could 


. even start the exercise of select- 


ing candidates. The streamlined 
RSS network fanned out to pre- 
pare the ground for the Jana 
Sangh candidates, notwithstand- 
ing the protestations of the RSS 
bosses about being non-political. 
At least three State Governments 
of Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan 
and Himachal Pradesh were at 
the back and call of the Jana 
Sangh’s ‘sitting’ candidates. Jana 
Sangh Ministers in Bihar and 
Haryana had privately assured 
Jana Sangh leaders of all-out 


effort to reach the “‘target’’. The -~ 


Jana Sangh leaders had compel- 
led the Janata Party chiefs to 
declare the “dual membership” 
question a non-issue. It was also 
calculated that in the absence of 
a ‘wave’ either way and in the 
prevailing atmosphere of all- 
round frustration, polling would 
be low anda streamlined party 
organisation would be the best 
bet for it to win. And, no party 
other than the Jana Sangh had 
the required organisation. With 
Jagjivan Ram on its side, to help 


‘jt swing Scheduled Caste votes in 


favour of the Janata-Jana Sangh, 
all was believed to be set for the 
Jana Sangh making its ambitious 
target. 

The Jana Sangh forcefully re- 
sisted all attempts by other 
Janata constituents to contain it 
in Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
even Bihar. For’: some time, it 
had a running battle with the 
Congress(O) in Gujarat and 
Bihar, and with the Socialists in 
Maharashtra. The exit of ebul- 
lient Socialists from the Janata 
in Madhya Pradesh and Rajas- 
than was considered a good rid- 


dance. The division in 
Gwalior princely house as bet- 
ween the Congress(I) and the 
Janata did present a problem for 
the Jana Sangh in Madhya Pra- 
desh, -and so did the badly lacera- 
ted image of Chief Minister V.K., 
Saklecha, the plethora of charges 
against whom could neither be 
explained away nor. defended. 
However, Saklecha’s chief defend- 
er, Kusha Bhau Thakre, the top 
RSS boss and Madhya Pradesh 
Janata chief, it was believed, 
would be able to manage the 
election battle with his organis- 
ational skill. - 

A look at the Jana Sangh los- 
ses numberwise and personality- 
wise would show that it has 
suffered a debacle the like of 
which it has never faced before. 
Out of its Ministers in the Janata 
Government, only Atal Behari 
Vajpayee in Delhi and Satish 
Chandra Aggarwal in Jaipur 
were able to scrape through. The 
only ‘other notable Jana Sangh 
success is that of Subramanian 
Swamy from Bombay North- 
East. Swamy, a protege of Nanaji 
Deshmukh, can be expected to 


be quite a headache for Vajpayee _ 


in the depleted Jana Sangh-Janata 
group in Lok Sabha. Vajpayee 
and Swamy are known to have 
never seen eye to eye on political 
issues. 

Even the redoubtable Kusha 
Bhau Thakre lost his Khandwa 
seat in Madhya Pradesh, which 
he had secured ina byelection 
only last year. Dr Murli Manohar 
Joshi’s defeat in Almora is 
another major loss for the Jana 
Sangh; he had been catapulted to 
national importance after he was 
elected General Secretary of the 
Janata Parliamentary Party. That 
Vijyaraje Scindia forfeited her 
security deposit in Rae Bareli 
hardly needs to be mentioned, 

The Jana Sangh has not only 
failed to move to the southern or 
eastern States on the Janata’s 
backs; on the contrary it has been 
washed out in Gujarat, Punjab 
and Himachal; it had made big 
strides in Gujarat after the com- 
munal riots there in 1969-70; and 
in Himachal it was able to hold 
all the non-Jana Sangh consti- 
tuents to ransom and thwart their 
efforts to pull the Jana Sangh-led 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THe United Nations Industrial Development Orga- 


nisation’s third general conference which opens 
in New Delhi on January 21 promises to be yet 
another landmark in global economic relations, with 
the fight for a new, economic order moving forward 
in a big way. 

UNIDO-III, as the conference: is called, will have 
the task of following up the Lima Declaration and 
Plan of Action, evolved several years ago at the 
UNIDO’s second conference in the capital of Peru. 
The Lima Declaration enshrines the developing 
nations’ global economic objectives; the New Delhi 
conference will have to devise ways to bridge the 
gulf between the conceptions projected by Lima and 
their actual realisation — the proverbial gulf bet- 


_ ween theory and practice. 


- The Lima Declaration and Plan of Action adopted 
in March 1975 calls for concerted global and indivi- 
dual countries’ efforts to achieve a target of at least _ 
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25 per cent of the world industrial output by the 


- developing countries at the end of the present cen- 


tury. The share of developing countries at present ts 
barely 9 per cent. The way economic developments 


- have taken place since the Lima conference, even 


EA 


= 


the most liberal estimates of growth rates indicate 
that in the absence of special measures and correc- 
tives, the developing ‘nations will not be able to 
reach the target. At best they may reach the figure 
of 13 per cent of the world output by 2000 A.D. 

- How, in this situation, can the developing and the 
developed nations provide the corrective’ which can 
step up the industrial growth of the Third World? 
It is this question which has been posed once again 
for the UNIDO’s New Delhi conference. The ques- 
tion is not merely of taking action to realise the 
UNIDO’s own targets, but of what action to take. 
Reduced to brass tacks, the issue is two-fold: of 
stepping up the developing nations’ capability 
through their own efforts and mutual cooperation; 
and of bringing about an adequate response in this 
direction from the international community, prima- 
rily the developed and industrially advanced nations. 
This is a challenge to the organisation, for bringing 
about adequate response from the West ta bring 
them closer to the requirements of the New Inter- 
national Economic Order. 

The formal agenda before the conference projects 
three issues: review of the global situation, with 


. specific reference to jndustrialisation of the develop- 


ing countries; strategy for further industrialisation 
in the 1980s and beyond; and devising of institution- 
al arrangements for these purposes. On the organi- 
sational plane, the UNIDO’s governing body, the 
Industrial Development Board, has recommended 
the establishment of two main committees in addi- 
tion to the plenary session, to deal with the main 
issues before the conference. There will be a draft- 
ing committee as as well. 

One of the welcome features of the UNIDO’s 
actions has been the wide-ranging preparations for 
the New Delhi conference in the shape of regional 
preparatory meetings of Ministers of Industry, to 
work out common positions on the major issues ex- 
pected to be discussed at UNIDO-III. These con- 
ferences found their climax in a ministerial level 
conference of the Group of 77, held from December 
17 to 21, 1979, at Havana, India being represented 
by a delegation headed by the then Minister of State 
for External Affairs, Bedabrata Barua. The regional 
preparatory conferences held were at Cali, Colombia 
(Latin American group) from October 10 to 14; 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (Africa) from October 17 to 
20; Algiers, Algeria (Arab group) from November 
16 to 20; and Bangkok (Asia and Pacific) from Octo- 
ber 25 to 26. 

These conferences have done a good bit of spade- 
work for the UNIDO’s New Delhi conference. They 
have pin-pointed several problems which emerge in 
global relations in economic intercourse, and the 
handicaps which the developing nations face in deal- 
ing with their industrially developed counterparts, 
Also, they have shown where the rub lies in trans- 


“forming the theoretical concept ofan equitable eco- 


nomic order for meeting the interests of the deve- 
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loping countries into reality. There is, however, one 
point of distinction from the past: the developing 
countries will not attempt to transform UNIDO-III 
into a forum of confrontation but will strive to make 
it a forum of cooperation, despite the wide gap that 
divides the two sides on most of the crucial issues. 
A stimulating development that has emerged in 
the years since the Lima Conference is that the 
developing countries are agreed on several aspects 
which they will press at the New Delhi conference. 


Basic among these is the premise that the Lima- 


Declaration and Plan of Action provides an appro- 
priate framework for industrial development in the 
1980s and beyond, and that the flow of funds to 
developing countries for industrialisation must be 
increased to ‘help them achieve the target of 25 per 
cent share by the turn of the century. © 


The developing countries are also agreed that . 


there is need for structural change in the pattern of 
world industry and that the technological capabilities 
of developing countries have to be strengthened side 
by side with the development of their human 
resources. 

It is being emphasised in the councils of the deve- 
loping nations that the industrial sector throughout 
the world is undergoing rapid restructuring, but this 
has often been a narrow phenomenon, with the ex- 
pected impact on the developing nations being very 
inadequate. It is here that UNIDO-III comes in, by 
providing an opportunity for finding ways to restruc- 
ture the industrial sector in such a way as will pro- 
vide greater cooperation between the developed and 
the developing countries. The conference may alsó 
consider measures at the international level to ensure 
better equilibrium in the field of energy conservation 
— an equilibrium which will have greater validity in 
view of the gross imbalance in this sphere as between 
the developing and the developed nations. 

The UNIDO conference will also be asked to pro- 
pose special measures for the 30 least developed 
countries —:and India’s neighbours, Bangladesh, 
Sri’ Lanka, Nepal, Afghanistan and Pakistan are 
listed among them. In the prevailing political atmos- 
phere, the participation of the delegation from 
Afghanistan — expected to take place on an impres- 
sive scale — will be a special focus of interest. 

UNIDO-III has yet another function to perform: 
speedy ratification of the UNIDO constitution. This 
has been emphasised by all the preparatory confer- 
ences: by doing so, the UNIDO will be enabled to 
become a specialised agency of the United Nations, 
which in turn provides more resources for the organ- 
isation. Emphasis is also to be placed on support 
for the UNIDO’s system of consultations so as to 
make it function on a permanent basis. 

The conference’s discussions will be greatly helped 
by several well-documented and informative papers 
which the UNIDO’s secretariat is circulating among 
the participants. These include a review of world 
industry since 1960, containing national objectives 
and industrial development strategies. The docu- 
ment deals with some of the difficult and intricate 


questions faced by the developing nations while . 


preparing their industrial development strategies.. 


For instance, the document presents an analysis of 


$ 


the relationship between industry and the. primary 
sector, ways of improving industrial manpower and 
technology base, financial requirements, role of 
public sector, and allied matters. The .document 
also contains stimulating ideas on the implications 
of the Lima target of industrialisation. 

Another important document being circulated is 
titled: “‘Industry 2000 — New Perspective”. This 
study examines policies and strategies basing itself 
on the fundamental principle that restructuring of 
the world economy must assume the restructuring of 
world industry. Procedures and concrete mecha- 
nisms are presented for accelerating the flow of 
international resources to the developing nations and 
within the developing nations. The document also 
contains areas of industrial enterprise cooperation, . 
technology and trade. ; 

Yet another paper to be circulated at the con- 
ference — it is still under preparation — relates to 
proposals for implementation in the field of indus; 
trial technology, with particular reference to the 
strengthening of technological capabilities of the ` 
developing countries. The role of the UNIDO in 
this respect will also be dealt in specific terms. 

Implementation of the Lima Declaration and Plan 
of Action — this is the subject of a paper which 
puts forth the situation in different countries as well 
as the contribution of international organisations in’ 
this respect. It may be found that the record of the , 
steps-for implementation of the Lima Declaration’. 
and Plan of Action is generally poor, and the con: ! 
tributions from international organisations hardly: ; 
worth mentioning. The paper could well be the 
basis of a critical appraisal during the conference. 

The position of the “Least Developed Countries”, ` 
landlocked and island developing countries, forms . 
the subject of a paper already circulated by the con- 
ference secretariat. Papers are also under preparation 
on a number of other subjects, to improve the data 
and basic material in hand for discussions on a num- 
ber of special topics. Among these are the System of 
Consultations-proposed to be discussed at the con- Ç 
ference, Acquisition and Development of Industrial ` 
Skills, and Industrial Redeployment. 

Participants in the conference will of course. 
include governments of both developing and indus- 
trially developed nations — coinciding with UN 
membership. It will also include specialised agencies 
and organisations of the United Nations, as well as 
inter-governmental and non-governmental organisa- 
tions which are directly concerned. O 





The Difference 


A passionate tumultuous age will overthrow 
everything, pull everything down; but a revo- 
lutionary age that is at the same time reflective 
and passionless leaves everything standing but 
cunningly empties it of significance. 


© 


— Kierkegaard 
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v ettec course of the building of socialism the Party’ s 
relationship to and the alliance of the working 


“+ class with intellectuals has been consolidated. Fur- 
> ther progress demands that time and again the Party 
-> and the working class must ask themselves, 


and 


- the intellectuals: what does our age demand of this 


: alliance, how can it be fostered, deepened ‘and 


», strengthened? In what direction should one proceed? 
< What must be seized as the most recently discernible 
‘specific feature of intellectuals? 

Party practice in-this respect is guided by tenets 
of Marxism-Leninism, being rooted in scientific 


"© socialism. The role and function of intellectuals are 


’ amination of reality. 


discussed, like everything else,in terms of an ex- 
The Party has rejected ideas 
fashionable in capitalist Hungary, proclaimed by 
‘the then ruling class, which in order to enlist pro- 
fessional people in its service, argued then that they. 





Gyorgy Aczel i is s Deputy Prime “Minister and Member 
of the Political Committee of the Hungarian Socialist 


Workers’ Party. Tnis article is reproduced from -The 
New Hungarian Quarterly (Autumn 1979). 
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‘national, 


were part of the middle class, a manipulation desi- 
gned to alienate professional men and women from 
the people. The latter thus tended to think of 
intellectuals as part of the ruling class, not admit- 
ting those using their minds as asection of the 
working people. The Party also ceased to look on 
intellectuals with a jealous eye, as was customary in 
the years of sectarian-dogmatic distortions, and also 
in the same way, fought against revisionism which, 
misleadingly, proclaimed the political leading role 
of intellectuals, so to speak blaming the working 
class for the earlier distortions. 

What then was the starting point in 1945? 

Intellectuals have, from the start, played a major 
part in the Hungarian, as well as in the inter- 
revolutionary working-class movement. 
Hungarians doing professional work, making the 
cause of the working class and of the people their 
own, carried out important tasks in the most difficult 
eh They were active io the political, economic 
nd ideological struggle, they fought in the years of 
legality and illegality, took part in the organisation 
of strikes, in armed’ resistance and in other forms 
of anti-fascist resistance; the names of quite a few 
are today engraved on the roll of the martyrs of the 
working-class movement. 

It is also true that the professionals of old were a 


-socially and politically heterogeneous and strongly 
_ polarised section of 


society. The hypocriticat 
“Christian-National” ideology of the Horthy era 


“influenced a great many. A few shared in the power 


of the class of oppressors and enjoyed the privileges: 
a greater number accepted this power, but many of 
them, wherever they could, kept clear of the Estab- 


‘lishment. They, some more consciously and others 


less consciously, sought more humane values. The 
most class-conscious among them faced up to the 
counter-revolutionary regime. There were profes- 
sional people and intellectuals, and in no smali 
sumbers, who could not see their way clear to joining 
the working-class movement, and its revolutionary 
wing, but nevertheless sympathised with its aspira- 
tions. Entertaining and cultivating the more radical 
of the bourgeois progressive reform ideas, somehow 
in contact with the trade unions and the Social 
Democratic Party, or joining the populist writers in 


. their social criticism, or just simply being humanist 


in an inhuman age, they took the side of the anti- 
fascist forces and thus did a service to the cause of 
progress. 

What then was the objective in 1945? To fight to ` 
win sover the better part of the old professional 
people and intellectuals ideologically and politically, 
and at the same time to begin to train new intellec- 
tuals drawn from the ranks of workers and peasants. 
This renewal was of great help both to the people 
as a whole and to the intellectuals. Towards the end 
of the forties, the children of workers and peasants 
attending people’s colleges, trade/secondary courses 
or universities, were trained in the professions while 
they were politically active: the real difficulties of 
this transformation were at the time covered up by 
sectarian dogmatism, the achievements were queried 
by those who cheered for the opposite side who did 


not see things clearly. When we did our job, perhaps 
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\ ` 
we knew less than we should have known that, in 
Gramsci’s words, ‘‘We shall have to surmount tre- 
mendous difficulties if we want to create a new pro- 
fessional man - also for jobs requiring the highest 
qualifications — from a social group which bas not 


_ traditionally developed the appropriate attitudes”. 


Not only the will of young workers and peasants, 
but also the assistance of some of the old profes- 
sionals was needed to surmount these difficulties. 

Today we are past the frictions between old and 
new professional people. The vast majority of intel- 
lectuals who came from working class families have 
stood the test, welding their own experience of the 
class struggle, class consciousness and socialist com- 
mitment to the skills and knowledge of the old pro- 
fessionals. Most of the latter found their place in 
socialist Hungary and espoused the aims of the new 
society. : 

What makes a man old-fashioned or conservative 
these days is the backwardness of his way of life and 
the obsoleteness of his ideology, , and not the date 
on his diploma. 

The fruitful and promising process of creating 


_ new intellectuals as well as the eager adjustment of 


the old professionals to the building of socialism 
were disturbed for a time by the harmful manifesta- 
tions of what is called the cult of personality, illega- 
lities and sectarianism in politics, and dogmatism 
in ideology. The temporary retirement and disillu- 
sion experienced also among some of the intellec- 
tuals — and certainly not merely among those who 
had qualified before the war — and the spread of 
dangerous revisionist views were largely a reaction 
to such errors and distortions. It must be said how- 
ever that a fair number of the most extreme revi- 
sionists, some of the intellectuals, were recruited 
among men and women who had joined the working 
class movement for careerist reasons, and who had 
been extremists as sectarians and dogmatists as well. 
The age of the personality cult and the counter- 
revolution were a severe shock, to the people as a 
whole including the intellectuals. 

In the strengthening process of consolidation 
based on the Hungarian’Socialist Workers’ Party’s 
Leninist policy a whole range of doubts and reser- 
vations had to be overcome. As experience in gene- 
ral convinced the well-intentioned that order and 


' Jegality in the country would be restored under the 


‘guidance of the HSWP, that political and moral 


norms would be reorganised under the aegis of hard 
work and not in that of empty phrases, intellectuals 
who still vacillated also took part in public affairs, 
doing their bit of the job to be done, answering trust 
with trust. Thus a body of socialist intellectuals 


‘carne into being which is socially and politically 


united though perhaps not in every respect. 
The importance of the professionally qualified has 


steadily increased in recent years. Even the figures . 


bear this out. Counting only university graduates — 
although the number of those doing professional 
work is much greater: in 1950; 82,000 held univer- 
sity or college diplomas, by 1971 their number had 


grown to 400,000. Structural changes are even more ` 


important. The number of graduates from technical 
and agricultural universities rose more than sixfold, 
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that of economists increased sevenfold; in 1930 there 
were about 11,000 qualified teachers in the country, 
while in 1978 — when still there was talk, and not 
without reason, of a shortage — they numbered 
148,000. The number of those academically quali- 
fied as artists was 968 in 1938 and 8,600 in 1978, 
This change in the role of the professions affected 
all those doing professional work and intellectuals 
as such. As against myth-mongers who allotted 
leading intellectuals the role of prophets, moving 
ahead of the people as a biblical pillar of fire, intel- 


lectuals today are conscious of their proper place,’ 


knowing that the respect they have earned can be 
measured by the rewards their work and counsel 
have earned. They know how much they are needed 
in the fight for social progress, the advance of the 
people, the future of the nation, in short: for social- 


_ ist growth. The social leading role of the working 


class and the Party’s policy of alliance made and 
still make it possible for greater masses than ever 
before of intellectuals to feel and work in this way, 
with a wider and ‘freer scope for action than ever 
before. 

Socialist intellectuals are a force attached to the 


people. as a whole which does n»t even try to get’ 


detached from them. They contribute to the enforce- 
ment of the social leading role of the working class 
inasmuch as socialism has changed their social 
structure, and most essentially in the sense that they 
have become allies and companions-in-arms of the 
working .class. Today the professions are already 
united by family ties with the working’ classes, 
More than 70 per cent of all Hungarian families are 
mixed, their members include workers, peasants and 
intellectuals alike. ; 

‘In the past intellectuals who only sympathised 
with socialism were called fellow-travellers. This 
expression has gone out of Hungarian usage almost 
unnoticed. A man who for twenty to thirty years 
has laboured for the new society, and has shared 
work, anxieties and joys with workers and peasants, 
is no chance fellow-traveller but a real mate, a com- 
rade in arms. Many of both the old and the new 
intellectuals are members of the HSWP and active 
in political work, ` ; 

Concurrently with bistorical changes intellectuals 
have changed their ways of thinking. The majority 
no longer require that — as gọod specialists and 
factors of infellectual-economic value — they should 
be handled with special respect and attention, but 
they demand to be considered equal in care, respon- 
sibility, trust and function, enjoying confidence and 
being able to share in the tasks. They want to give 
up neither the right to criticise nor responsibility. 
They wish to have a home not only in the labora- 
tories'of science, in the arts, in therapy, in teaching, 
technology and jurisprudence, but also in Party 
organisations and Party committees, in the Patriotic 


People’s: Front, and in the trade unions. Today. 


many intellectuals who are not Marxists but who 


support socialism, and the Party’s policy, already © 


share this responsibility with the majority. 
The isolation of professional work and thus of 
those who do it has been re@uced also by the on- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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BEFORE the meaning of the pro- 

cess of ‘Harijanisation’ is ex- 
plained, it is necessary to look 
into the concept of social change 
and mobility in Indian society 
propounded by the renowned 
social scientist M.N. ‘Srinivas. 
‘Dominant caste’ and ‘Sanskritis- 
ation’ as defined by him are still 
considered valid in understanding 
social phenomena in, India, which 
are vedic in religious terms dnd 
socio-economically highly strati- 
fied. The ‘dominant caste’ to 
Srinivas is one that is highly 
Sanskritised — in other words, 
Hinduised or Brahminised. Bri- 
efly, Sanskritisation is a process 
whereby the lower castes try to 
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achieve the status of higher castes 
in the hierarchy of Indian 
society. i 
While commenting on the be- 
havioural patterns and mobility 
of political parties at the present 
juncture vis-a-vis the caste-cons- 
cicus electorate, Srinivas has held 
that caste loyalties and local 
issues will be major determinants 
of legitimisation of political 
power in elections. The manipu- 
lation of the caste system by the 
ruling classes to grab and retain 
political power is not new, for 
the very orjgin of the caste sys- 
tem can be’ traced back to the 
successful politicking of Vedic 
Aryans with a view to subjugat- 
ing the native tribes in ancient 
India. Later, the religion of the 
Aryans is said to have served 
them as an ideology. This has 
been the case with all religions. 
Since then the process of Sans- 
kritisation must have served as a 
strong undertow for socialmobi- 
lity and social transformation. In 
fact, social mobility -and trans- 
formation which should be up- 
ward had been only apparently 
so; they really reinforced caste 
rigidity, for the absorption of a 
low-caste man into a higher caste 
never seems to have taken place 
except in myth. Notwithstanding 
this, one can perhaps observe a 
contrary process going on now. 
Earlier, social mobility and trans- 
formation were upward from the 
lowest caste (Harijans) to the top 
castes through the intermediate 
castes, but now the process ap- 
pears to be in reverse. This may 
be described as the process of 
‘Harijanisation’ wherein social 
mobility and transformation are 
downward from the Brahminised 
dominant castes to the lowest 
castes through the intermediate 
castes, . 
The seeds of this process can 
be found in the recognition of 
Harijans and Tribals as Schedul- 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
and the reservations provided for 
them in the Constitution. Reser- 
vations in educational institutions 
and in employment and other 
socio-economic measures. provided 
by successive Governments for the 
benefit of these castes produced a 
reaction among people belonging 
to other castes who have hitherto 
enjoyed a better social status 


than the Harijans and Tribals, 
and made them claim similar 
privileges. The process resulted 
in the identification of the Back- 
ward Castes (BCs) and provision 
was made for reservations for 
them by almost all the State 
Governments. The reservations 
situation in Andhra Pradesh at 
present is 18 per cent for the 
SCs and STs, and 25 per cent for 
the BCs, in educational institu- 
tions and in respect of employ- 
ment opportunities. Bihar went 
a step further, providing reser- 
vations for BCs to the extent of 
26 per cent, which resulted in a 
state-wide political upheaval in 
1978. The Lambadas, who were 
listed as a Backward Caste in 
Andhra Pradesh were successful 
in forcing the Government to re- 
cognise them as Scheduled Tribe. 

Apart from these legal means, 
illegal procurement of reservation 
status has also been a notable 
phenomenon. If probed, a num- 
ber of instances will come to 
light of procurement of SC, ST 
and BC certificates by students 
belonging to the forward castes, 
The Kapus, hitherto not included 
among the Backward Castes, can 
get certificates as Munnurkapus 
who are included among Back- 
ward Castes. Likewise a Reddy 
who belongs toa forward caste 
produces a certificate that he 
belongs to the Kondareddy caste 
which is in the ST list. In some 
other cases forward castes like 
Telagas and also Muslims procure 
certificates as Tenugollu and 
Dudekula respectively to avail of 
concessions that the Backward 
Class communities enjoy. 

The Government of Andhra 
Pradesh has also recognised 
another category, namely, Econo- 
mically Backward Classes (EBCs), 
broadly covering almost all cas- 
tes. These are eligible for finan- 
cial aid like tuition fee benefits, 
free lodging and boarding in 
university and welfare hostels and 


- scholarships, but not for reserva- 


tions in educational intitutions 
or in employment. An interesting 
situation hasbeen emerging in 
Andhra Pradesh. The Brahmin 
communities in the towns of the 
state have formed All-Brahmin 
Associations in which member- 
ship is limited to Brahmins. Their 
claim is that they constitute a 
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minority inthe population and 
so all the benefits that the identi- 
fied minorities are enjoying must 
be extended to them. They are 
demanding reservations in edu- 
cational institutions and in em- 
ployment. - 

Thus, the process of social 
mobility and social transforma- 
tion, which was upward up to a 
particular point, has started 
moving in reverse towards the 
lower castes. With this, the pro- 
cess of ‘Harijanisation’ started. 
This is not against’ the process of 
Sanskritisation in principle; it is 
only another dimension’ of the 
same. In ancient times the rulers 
had some sort of a pact with the 
dominant caste or castes and the 
beneficiary in the economic sense 
were the Brahminised castes. 
More or less the same’ pattern 
seemed to continue during Mus- 
lim and British rule in India, 
since those rulers did not wish 
to upset the social fabric. 

After Independence, with the 
advent of parliamentary demo- 
cracy, the elected rulers faced the 
problem of backwardness. The 
presence of under-privileged and 
oppressed sections, who form the 


majority, forced them to take . 


a positive political position. Their 
efforts to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of these’ sections were laud- 
able. But, either because of their 
hurry to somehow integrate’ the 
various sections of a society 
atomised by: caste and economic 
backwardness or: because of a 
lack of vision, they ‘introduced 
reservations starting from the 
bottom layers. This amounted to 
tacit approval of the existence of 
the caste hierarchy, and 25 to 30 
years ‘after Independence it has 
aroused the jealousy of the Brah- 
minised upper castes. If Brahmins 
are demanding reservations, pro- 
jecting themselves ‘as a minority, 
it may not be’ because they have 
accepted the historical necessity 
of joining ‘or integrating with 
other castes but, because their 
social privileges have not ensured 
their superiority in economic and 
political life as in the past. - 

“It is pertinent to mention two 
interesting -cases in Medical Col- 
leges in Andhra Pradesh where a 
Brahniin girl and a Reddy boy 
found seats with the help of certi- 
ficates which were not genuine. ‘P, 

yo ayt ete car soe ‘ oan 
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who is a Brahmin girl, thought 
that the easy way to get a seat was 
to acquire an SC certificate. She 
proposed to marry a Harijan boy, 
S, who was ‘her classmate and 
was also seeking admission. They 
got married before a registrar. 
Later she acquired the certificate 
as a Harijan’s wife and got ad- 
mission in medicine along with 
her husband. She managed to 
keep away from her husband on 
the pretext that it would not be 
good for them to enjoy married 
life until they had completed 
their studies. After the comple- 
tion of their studies, to the dis- 
may of the Harijan boy, she mar- 
ried her cousin. S did not adopt 
‘a vengeful attitude as it served 
no purpose. 

‘The second case is that of K., 
a Reddy boy. He had a maternal 
uncle who was an MLA. K agreed 
to marry the MLA’s daughter 
„provided the latter helped him to 
get admission in Medicine. K 





was successful in getting a certi- - 
ficate that he was a Kondareddy, 
a Scheduled Tribe. The marriage 
was to be performed after five 
years — after he got the degree. 
But in the fourth year of his 
studies K fell in love with one of 
his colleagues. When the MLA 
came to know of this he, prom- 
ptly reported the false certificate 
to the authorities, and this resul- 
ted in K’s removal from the col- 
lege. This forced K. to go back 
to his uncle, who then saw to it 
that he was readmitted and then 
gave his daughter in marriage to 
him. 

These cases show how the upper 
castes by political manipulation 
are able to grab the reservation 
facilities meant for the SCs, STs 
and Backward Classes. -One can 
say that there is no substantial 
sabotaging of the caste system on 
account of such incidents. The 
upper castes would not lose the 

(Continued on page 14) 





Indian Council of Agricultural Research 


Jawaharlal Nehru Awards For Outstanding Post-Graduate 
Research iù Agriculture-1980. 


The Indian Council of Agricultural Research invites applications from 
post-graduate students who have obtained their Ph:D. degree during the 
year 1979 in the fields of agriculture/animal sciences (including fisheries) 
‘and home science for “Jawaharlal Nehru Award for Outstanding Post- 
graduate Research in Agriculture — 1980’’. There will be five prizes of 
Rs.5,000/— each for outstanding research work of the following nature: 


“Which may have bearing on finding a solution to any important 
‘national problem in the field of Agriculture, which is likely to have an 
impact on increasing the production or improving the quality of any 
important crop for human nutrition or animal productivity or increasing 
‘the technological efficiency of any process of economic importance connect- 


Jed with agriculture”. 


Candidates shall be required to submit their applications with the synop- 


sis indicating precisely and in concise terms the work they 


have done. 


The candidates shall also be required to submit to the Council a copy of 
the thesis submitted by them for the award of the doctoral degree through 
the guide under whom the work was done, who may state the extent to 
which’the work is the candidate’s own contribution. The certificate awarded |- 
to the candidate for Ph.D. degree may also be sent. There is no prescribed |. 
proforma for applying for this award. Hach candidate will be judged on the 


basis of the originality and the applied value of the investigations.as reveal- 
ed in the thesis submitted by him. In all matters relating to the award the 


decision of the Council shall be final and no correspondence on this account 


_ Will be entertained. 


+ 


Applications alongwith six copies of synopsis, one copy. of thesis and six 
copies of bio-data with complete address for correspondence with telegra- 


phic address, if possible, should be forwarded to Shri Rup Ram, Additional 
Secretary, Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Krishi Bhawan, New 


Delhi, through the head of the institute from which the candidate obtained |: 
bis doctorate degree so as to reach him not later than 31st March, 1980. |' 


The award winning thesis will be retained by the Council for record. In 


case the application is not accompanied by a copy of thesis and the required 
number of synopsis and bio-data, the application is liable to be rejected at 


the screening stage. 
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: RSS and 
“Hindu Mahasabha 


S.S. KHANOLKAR 


GARDAR Patel’s correspondence, 
publised in ten volumes, con- 
tains a number of references to 
-the RSS and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, which can enlighten pre- 
sent-day newspaper readers in 
many ways. There might have 
been some basic defferences bet- 
ween the attitudes of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Sardar Patel to- 
wards the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the RSS, but when the RSS 
was banned after Gandhiji’s mur- 
der or when the ban was lifted 
after about two years there was 
no disagreement between the two 
‘leaders over taking the decisions. 

At one place Sardar Patel has 
said that a section of the Hindu 
Mahasabha was more dangerous 
than the RSS. At another place 
the Sardar points out that, the 
RSS as an organisation was not 
responsible for Gandhiji’s murder 
but the anti-Gandhi atmosphere 
created by both these organisa- 
tions was responsible for the assas- 
sination of the country’s greatest 
leader. 

The official resolution of the 
Congress or the policy adopted 
by the Government made no dis- 
tinction between the RSS and the 
Hindu Mahasabha and hence the 
leaders of both organisations, 
were arrested after Gandhi’s mur- 
der. 

Nehru in his letter dated Octo- 
ber 27, 1948, addressed to Sardar 
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Patel says: The RSS have a 
definite ideology which is entirely 
opposed to that of the Govern- 
ment and the Congress... š 

“I remember Bapu telling me 
after his first meeting with Gol- 
walkar that he was partly impres- 
sed by him but at the same time 
he did not trust him. After the 
second or third meeting he ex- 
pressed a very strong opinion 
against Golwalkar and the RSS 
and said it was impossible to rely 
upon their word.” 

Sardar Patel said in his letter 
to Nehru dated April 17, 1949, 
referring to the release of Golwal- 
kar: “It was only after I had 
made him agree to a såtisfactory 
constitution for the RSS and got 
some assurances and undertakings 
in regard to the Sangh policy for 
the future that I thought it safe 
to release him.” 

From the above two letters, 
two outstanding facts have come 
out. One was that Gandhiji was 
not prepared to rely upon the 
word of Golwalkar while the 
Sardar could trust him. It is 
needless to mention here that 
Gandhiji had an extraordinary 
capacity for judging men. The 
other fact that came out was that 
the RSS had no constitution till 
1949 though it was founded in 
1927. ` , 

This constitution was however 
prepared in order to secure the 
release of Golwalkar and others 
and it is said that the constitu- 
tion was rarely used in the day- 
to-day functioning of the Sangh 
in whiçh Golwalkar’s word had 
been considered more important 
than any constitution. 

Sardar Patel probably thought 
that after minor patchwork here 
and there the RSS would be a 
marketable commodity in Indian 


politics. This can be seen from | 


the following in the letter from 
Patel to Nehru dated March 28, 
1950: “I myself have had some 
general talks with the RSS leader 
and have found him generally 
conforming to my advice of res- 
tricting himself to cultural and 
social matters and advising his 
followers to support the Govern- 
ment. I also told them that my 
original belief that Bapu’s mur- 
der was not the result of the RSS 
conspiracy but that of a section 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, had 


been confirmed and that I per- 
sonally regarded the Mahasabha 
as a greater danger than the 
RSS.” 

-The Patel Correspondence vol- 
umes also contain letters that 
passed between Nathuram Godse 
and Ramdas Gandhi (son of 
Mahatma Gandhi). Godse had 
claimed that he was not an 
ordinary criminal but a man of 
principles and a patriot. He had 
requested Ramdas Gandhi to see 
him in jail and convince him if 
he had’ done anything wrong. 
Ramdas had shown his willing- 
ness to see Godse whose death 
sentence had already been pro- 
nounced. Ramdas had written 
letters to Rajaji (then Governor- 
General), Sardar Patel and 
Nehru for permission to see Godse 
in jail. Simultaneously there was 
a move to introduce a bill in the 
Central Legislature for revoking 
capital punishment. Another 
move was to get Godse’s execu- 
tion postponed till that bill was 
passed. At the same time Ramdas 
and others would be engaged in 
discussion with Godse on his 
“principles”. 

Gopal Godse (one of the 
accused in the Gandhi Murder 
Case) in his article in the Ius- 
trated Weekly of India pointed 
out that Nathuram Godse might 
have been saved from the gallows 
if Ramdas Gandhi had been 
given an opportunity to see him 
in jail. He added thatit was the 
then Prime Minister who pre- 
vented Ramdas from having an 
interview ‘with Nathuram. Pro- 
bably Gopal Godse wanted to 
show that in the Congress camp 
it was only Nehru who was 
opposed to the RSS and the 
Hindu Mahasabha and that he 
alone prevented Ramdas from 
having the interview. But on 
this particular point of an inter- 
view the three Congress leaders 
— Rajaji, Sardar and Nehru — 
were of the same opinion: they 
were opposed to Ramdas having 
an interview with Nathuram 
Godse, This can be seen in the 
letter addressed by Sardar Patel 
to Nehru dated June 16, 1949: 

“I have now received the 
correspondence which has passed 
between Ramdas and Godse as 
also a copy of his letter to you, 
I adhere to my previous view 
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that he should not see Godse. As 
it is there is every likelihood of 
an attempt being made to treat 
him as a martyr. The discussion 


which Ramdas proposed to have 


would invest the last days of 
Godse with a certain amount of 
glory. To me it appears some- 
what quixotic that any attempt 
should be made to convince a 
man who has done such a das- 
tardly crime and takes pride in 
it. Ramdas is not equal to him 
at all.” 

When Morarji Desai was 
Prime Minister, a controversy 
arose on the point whether the 
RSS was responsible for 
Gandhiji’s. murder. Nathuram 
Godse had resigned from the RSS 


Reservations (Contd. from 12) 


advantage of dominance on caste 
basis. They want to derive the 
benefits accorded to the socially 
under-privileged and at the same 
time protect their Brahminical 
exclusiveness. This may have a 
far-reaching effect. 

One may not deny that the 
upper castes are wilting under 
political and economic pressures. 





But the developments obviously , 


contradict Srinivas’s thesis that 
caste in India: has ‘resilience’ to 
persist when he says: “Caste is 
an institution of prodigious 
strength and resilience, and it 
has survived over 2,000 years. It 
has changed in the past and is 
undergoing important changes 
right now, but I do not see it 
disappearing froni Indian life in 
the near future. The notion of 
pollution is becoming weaker, 
social intercourse between castes 
with similar economic back- 
grounds and life-styles is becom- 
ing easier, and the jati circle in 
which a spouse is looked for is 
widening. At the top of the 
social heap, class and life-style 
factors are far more important 
than caste affiliations, But for 
the bulk of the people, caste 
albeit in a changed form is 
bound to give a sense of identity 
and belonging for many years to 
come.” India Today, (December 
1-15, 1979). _. f 

Unlike what Srinivas says, it 
is the “top of the social heap” 
in the rural areas that has tradi- 
tional control over the “bulk”, 
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and had joined the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and hence the RSS had 
nothing to do with Gandhiji’s 
murder. In view of the fact that 
in those days the RSS had no 
constitution one does not know 
how this formality of resignation 
arose in the case of Nathuram 
Godse, \Moreover, Hudder, the 
first General Secretary of the 
RSS, in his article in the, Ius- 
trated Weekly pointed out that 
the RSS in those days subscribed 
to the aims and ideals of the 
«Hindu Mahasabha. If that was 
so, the fact of anybody resiguing 
from the RSS and joining the 
Hindu Mahasabha was not signi- 
ficant. 

The truth is that both these 


which compels the lower castes 
to stick to caste, rigidities -by 
raising taboos, for it serves their 
interests. “Jati circle” is widen- 
ing only in the case of the urban 
educated sections. Broadly speak- 
ing, the “top” is trapped in an 
anomalous situation wherein it 


wants to protect its traditional ` 


hold and at the same time derive 
reservation benefits. It cannot 
always do it on the sly. It can- 
not also cash in on caste superi- 


bodies, the RSS and the Hindu 
Mahasabha, received their ins- 
piration from the writings of 
V.D. Savarkar. It may be men- 
tioned that while forming the 
RSS organisation, its founder, 
Dr. Hedgewar, went to Ratna- 
giri to seek the guidance of 
Savarkar. Dr. Hedgewar has 
made a reference to this fact in 
his auto-biography. In the Sardar 
Patel Correspondence too the 
RSS and the Hindu Mahasabha 
have been jointly referred to at 
several places, making no dis- 
tinction between the two. In 
order to give a good conduct 
certificate to the RSS, Morarji 
Desai made a distinction between 
the two. : 


ority for long. It has to veer 
round to identifying itself with 
the lower castes on class basis. 

Iam not sure if the pheno- 
menon described above can be 
called ‘Harijanisation’. But it is 
certainly a process which is 
rubbing off the sharp edges of 
caste superiority, which is likely 
to contribute ultimately to integ- 
ration of different sections on 
a class basis, although after some 
struggle. O 





Indian Council of Agricultural Research 


Dr. P.B. Sarkar Endowment Prize for the Triennium 1977-80 


Nominations are invited for the “Dr. P.B, Sarkar Endowment Prize for 
Agricultural Research for the triennium 1977-80. The award is given once 
in three years for notable and original research, both fundamental and 
applied, calculated to lead to enhanced food production in India as 
revealed in books, monographs, papers or any other published account. 
The award carries an amount of Rs. 5,000/-. ‘ 


_ The award is open to Indian scientists only. All research workers engaged 
in research in the field of agriculture, animal husbandry and allied sciences 
shall be eligible for the award. The results of research achieved/contribu- 
tions made during the five years preceding the year of award shall only. be 
considered for the award. The persons who are competent to submit the 
nominations for the award include Vice-Chancellors of agricultural univer- 
sities or other universities having a faculty of agricultural or biological 
sciences, Director of research institutes including Principals of agricultural 
and veterinary colleges, Presidents of scientific societies and academies and 
heads of the principal scientific establishments in the country such as CSIR, 
BARC etc. Nominations for the award should be supported by a statement 
of work, research accomplished or performed by the candidate who is being 
nominated and a reasoned justification for the nomination together with 
reprints of publications or other supporting data. 


The last date for receiving nominations for the award is 31st March, 1980. 
Six copies of the proposals on the prescribed proforma for the award 
should be sent in a sealed cover marked ‘Confidential’ to Shri Rup Ram, 
Additional Secretary, Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Krishi 
Bhawan, New Delhi-110001. The copies of the proforma can be obtained 
from him by sending a self addressed envelope in the size of 27 cm x 12 cm, 
Applications/nominations received without six sets of reprints of publi- 
cations are liable to be rejected at the scrutiny stage. 
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` McBRIDE REPORT 


Towards a New 
World 
Information Order 


C. RAGHAVAN 


` 


EMOCRATISATION of Information and Communi- 
cations, and freeing them from the twin evils of 
government controls.and restrictions flowing from 
concentration of media ownership or commercial 
influences, appear to be the major thrust of the 
report of the International Commission for the study 


- of communication problems. 


The Commission under Sean McBride was set 
up by UNESCO in 1977, following the North-South 
confrontation over information at the 1976 Nairobi 
UNESCO general conference. The Commission, 
which has now finalised its report, is to submit it to 
the UNESCO Director-general, M’bow. After trans- 
lation into the six working languages of UNESCO 
and after being forwarded to member governments, 
the. report is expected to be made public early in 

_spring this year. The report will come up for consi- 
deration at the Belgrade general conference of 
UNESCO later this year. 

The report is basically a negotiated document and 
involves compromises (in language) to accommo- 
date East, West and South. Inevitably, the compro- 

a a“ 
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mise language will be cited in future by protagonists 
of the different, views to suit their own purposes. 

Nevertheless, as the commission notes, the ‘five-part 
report and the principles brought out in it will pro- 
vide a framework for the development of a new 
information and communication order. Thisis an 
ongoing process of successive changes in relations 
between and within nations in the field of communi- 
cations, and involves action to be taken at the 
national level and at the international level in rela- 
tions between Third World countries and the deve- 
loped or industrialised countries, and among Third 
World countries themselves. 

Communication can be an instrument of power, 
a revolutionary weapon, a commercial product ora 
means of education. It can be a force for liberation 
or oppression, for the growth of individual personal- 
ity or drilling human beings into uniformity — 
depending on the choice each society makes for 
itself. 

As the McBride Commission sees it, the public’s 
right to be informed and to inform, is now subject 


‘to constraints flowing out of governmental and state 


actions, and also out of the growing commercialisa- 
tion of the media and the growth of monopolies 
and concentration of media structures. Progressive 
commercialisation of the media has distorted the 
exercise ofthe right to information by coupling it 
with the obligation that, for a person to be an infor- 
med citizen, he must also accept becoming a privi- 
leged target of advertising. y 

There are at present great imbalances and dispari- 
ties in communication and its structures, and in in- 
formation flows, particularly as between the develop- 
ed and the developing countries. The latter need to 
reduce their dependence and claim a new, more just 
and more equitable order in this field. Nations must 
develop comprehensive national communication 
policies linked to overall social, cultural and economic 
development objectives. Nationally and internation- 
ally communication has to be accorded high priority 
in planning and funding. 

The developing countries have the primary res- 
ponsibility for undertaking necessary changes to 
modify their situation of dependence. The actions 
needed begin at the national level, but must be 
complemented by forceful and decisive agreements 
at the bilateral, sub-regional, regional and inter- 
regional levels. Collective self-reliance is the corner- 
stone of a new world information and communi- 
cation order. 

The communication dimension should be incor- 
porated into existing: programmes and agreements 
for economic cooperation among developing coun- 
tries. Joint activities in the field of communication 
which are under way should be developed further. 
In particular, attention should be given to coopera- 
tion among national news agencies, to. the further 
development ‘of the pool of news agencies and 
broadcasting organisations of non-aligned countries 
and to the exchange on a regular basis of radio and 
TV programmes and films, 

The Commission recognises that there can be no 
single model for communications, and countries 
have adopted different patterns depending on their 
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diverse patterns of social, economic and cultural . 
life, and their traditions, needs and possibilities. 
Such diversity is valuable and should be respected. 
But within this diversity it should be possible to 
establish in broad outline common aims and com- 
mon values. The nature of communication is such 
that its fullest possible utilisation depends on the 
surrounding political, social and economic condi- 
tions, the most vital of these being democracy within 
countries and equal, democratic relations between 
them. In this context, democratisation of communi- 
cation at national and international levels acquires 
utmost importance. ; 
It is thus essential to develop comprehensive 
national communication policies linked to overal] 
‘social, cultural and economic development objec- 
tives. Every country should develop its communi- 
cation patterns in accordance with specific condi- 
tions, needs and traditions, thus strengthening jts 
integrity, independence and self-reliance. Imbalances 
in national information and communication systems 
are as disturbing:and unacceptable as international 
disparities. Indeed, rectification of the latter is incon- 
ceivable in any true or lasting sense without elimin- 
ation ‘of the former. Crucial decisions need to 
be taken at national and international levels, and 
‘these are not merely the concern of professionals, 
researchers or scholars; not can be the prerogative 
of those holding political or economic power. The 
decision-making process has to mean social parti- 
cipation. ln f ; 
A primary policy objective of national communi- 
cation policies should be: to make elementdry 
education available to all and to wipe out illiteracy, 
supplementing formal schooling systems with non- 
formal education and enrichment, within appropriate 
structures of continuing and distance learning. 
Language embodies the cultural experience of all 
people, All languages should be adequately deve- 
loped to serve the complex and diverse requirements 
of modern communications. Developing nations and 
multi-lingual societies need .to evolve language oli- 
cies that promote all national languages even while 
selecting some, where necessary, for more wides- 
pread use in communications, higher education and 
administration. g 
Communication policies should offer a guide to 
the determination of information and media priori- 
ties and to the selection of appropriate techno logies. ` 
This is required to plan the installation and deve- 
lopment of adequate infrastructures to provide self- 
reliant communications capacity. Developing coun- 
tries should take specific measures to establish or 
develop essential elements of their communication 
system — print media and broadcasting, and tele- 
communications, along with related training and 
production facilities. ; i P: 
Strong national news agencies are vital for im- 
proving each country’s national and international 
reporting. Where viable, regional networks should 
be set up to increase news flows and serve all major 
language groups. Nationally, the agencies should 
strengthen the growth of urban and rural news- 
papers. National book production should be €ncour- 
aged, and stimulation of works by national authors 
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promoted, along with the setting up of distribution 
networks for books, newspapers and periodicals. A 
basic radio network to reach the illiterate and the 
remote areas of a country should take priority over 
the development of TV, which may be encouraged 
where appropriate. National capacity for producing 
broadcast material is necessary to obviate under 
dependence on external sources, ` 

The educational and informational use of com- 
munications should be given equal priority with 
entertainment. “Development support communi- 
cations; are essential for mobilising initiatives and 
providing information required for action in all fields 
of development — agriculture, health and family 
planning, education, industry, etc. This crucial com- 
munication component should receive adequate 
financing in all development projects. 

Development of a community press in rural areas 
and small towns would not only provide print support 


for economic and social extension but functional 


literature for neo-literates as well. Local radio, 
low-cost small format television and video systems 
and other appropriate technologies that facilitate 
local production of programmes relevant to com- 
munity development efforts should be promoted. 

Pricing policies in the field of communication 
should be adopted that would place larger burdens 
on more prosperous urban and elite groups. The 
levy of a tax on commercial advertising should be 
considered. . 

A major international R and D effort must be 
undertaken to increase the supply of paper, inclu- 
ding newsprint, whose worldwide shortage and 
escalating costs impose heavy burdens on struggling 
newspapers and on developing countries. UNESCO 
and FAO should take steps tô identify and encourage 
production of paper and newsprint from new sources 
in addition to wood pulp. Kenaf, bagasse, tropical 
woods and grasses could provide alternative sources 
as encouraging initial experiments have shown. 

Tariffs for news transmission, telecommunication 
rates and airmail charges for the dissemination of 
news, transport of newspapers, periodicals, books 
and audiovisual material are among the main obs- . 
tacles to free and balanced flow of information. This 
situation must be corrected, specially in the case of 
developing countries, through a variety of national 
and international initiatives. In particular, govern- 
ments must examine the policies and practices of 
their posts and telegraph administrations. Profit 
should not be the primary objective of these agencies. 
Their tariffs should bein line with larger national 
goals. Indernational action is needed to alter uneq ual 
telecommunication tariffs that militate heavily 
against small and peripheral users. A UNESCO con- 
sultative group has suggested “low telecommuni- 
cation rates’’, and these should be brought to fruition - 
at the next plenary assembly of the [54-nation Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee scheduled for October next. 

The technological explosion in the communication 
sector has both great potential and great danger, 
depending on the crucial decisions and on where and 
by whom the decisions are taken. Policy instruments 
should be set up at national levels in order to eval- 
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uate the positive and negative social impact of in- 
troducing powerful new communication technologies. 
The high level of concentration of communications 
technology ina relatively few developed countries 
and transnational corporations has led to the virtual 
monopoly or preponderant market situation in this 
field. National and international action, including 
reform of patent laws and conventions, are needed 
to counteract such tendencies. 

Priority should be given to non-commercial forms 
of mass communication. Promotion of such types of 
communication should be linked to a country’s tradi‘ 
tions, culture, development objectives and social 
systems. Asin the field of education, public funds 
can be made available for this purpose. 

The media need revenues to function. But while 
acknowledging this, means should be considered to 
reduce the negative ‘effects that the influence of 
market and commercial considerations have in the 
organisation and content of national and inter- 

“national communication fiows. Changes in existing 
funding patterns of commercial mass media should 
be considered. Reviews should be made in different 
national situations of the way in which the relative 
role of advertising volume and costs, pricing policies, 
voluntary contributions, subsidies, taxes and other 
financial support could be modified to enhance the 
social functions of mass media and to improve.the 
service to the communities for which they work. 

As important as access to news is access to techni- 
cal information within nations and across national 
boundaries. For this is a major material resource 
for development. This type of information is gener- 
ally not available and is most often concentrated in 
large techno-structures. Developed countries are not 
providing adequate information of this type to 
developing countries. i 

The Commission has recommended a series of 
measures to link communication and science policies 
in developing countries, setting up centres to collect 
and utilise technical information and data, setting 
up computer processing facilities and analysis of 
data obtained through remote sensing, 
informatics policies, setting up national and inter- 
national data banks, and international priorities for 
R & D in informatics of interest to all countries. 

TNCs should supply to the authorities of coun- 
tries where they operate, upon request and on a 
regular basis as. specified by local laws and regu- 
lations, all information required for legislative and 
administrative purposes relevant to their activities 
in the countries concerned and specifically needed 
to assess the performance of such entities. TNCs 
should also provide on a regular basis to the public, 
trade unions and other interested sectors of coun- 
tries in which they operate, information to facilitate 
understanding of the structure, activities and policies 
of the TNCs. . A i 

Higher professional standards and responsibility 
cannot be imposed by decree, nor do they depend 
solely on individual journalists. They are employed 
by institutions that can improve or handicap their 
professional performance. The self-respect of journa- 
lists, their integrity and inner drive to turn out work 
of high quality are of paramount importance. It is 
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this level of professional dedication making for 
responsibility that should be fostered by news media 
and journalists’ organisations. In this framework, a 
distinction should be drawn between media institu- 
tions, owners and managers on the one hand, and 
journalists on the other. As in other professions, 
journalists and media organisations serve the public 
directly and the public is entitled to hold them 
accountable. 

Various countries have devised varying mecha- 
nisms to ensure accountability and access — press 
councils, press ombudsman, peer group criticism 
through journalism reviews etc. There is merit in 
such devices. Communities served by particular 
media can accomplish significant reforms through 
citizen action. Voluntary measures such as through 
community involvement in media decision-making, 
local representative boards to administer public 
broadcasting organisations, etc, can do much to 
influence media performance. Further measures 
need to be developed to assess mass media perform- 
ance by the public. 

Many countries have voluntary professional codes 
of ethics. Adoption of such codes where they are 
prepared and adopted by the profession without 
government interference are desirable. While there 
is interest in a regional or international code of 
ethics, there is as yet no agreement on this. Jnter- 
ested journalist organisations should examine the 
necessity, feasibility and merits of such a code. 

Long-term actions are needed to improve full and 
factual presentation of news about one country to 
others. There are several constraints. Foreign corres- 
pondents should have access and facilities for 
collection and dissemination of news. For readers 
and listeners round the world to receive a more 
faithful and comprehensive account of everits, move- 
ments and trends, in both developing and developed 
countries, traditional standards of news reporting 
and selection, and accepted news values, need to be 
raised and revised. Unfamiliar situations need to 
be interpreted to- distant audiences but this cannot 
blind reporters and editors to the hazards of narrow 
ethnocentric thinking. The way to overcome this 
bias is to acknowledge its existence in all human 
beings. Reporters assigned to foreign posts should 
have the benefit of language training and acquain- 
tance with the history, institutions, politics, econo- 
mics and cultural environment of the country or 
region where‘ they are working. 

A major failure of the Commission has been its 
inability to come to grips with the problem of the 
right of reply and correction to offset the negative 
effects of inaccurate or malicious reporting of inter- 
national news. 

It recognises that false or distorted news accounts 
can be harmful but concludes that at present it is 
best to deal with the issue through voluntary publi- 
cation or correction or replies. However it has re- 
commended that (i) the exercise of the international 
right of reply and rectification should be considered 
on a voluntary basis in each country according to 
its journalistic practices and national legal frame- 
works; (ii) the UN should explore the conditions 
under which this right could be perfected at an 
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international level, keeping in mind the cumbersome. 


operation of the 1952 UN Convention on this; and 
(iii) media institutions with an international reach 
should set up voluntarily internal standards for 
exercise of the international rights of reply and 
make such standards public. 

The Commission has condemned strongly the 
practice of governments recruiting journalists for 
espionage under professional cover. It has urged 
journalists and their employers to guard against this 
and appealed to governments to refrain from such 
practices. : 

The Commission views communication, with its 
immense possibilities for influencing the minds and 
behaviour, of people, as a powerful means of pro- 
. moting democratisation of society and of widening 
public participation in the decision-making process. 
It calls for removal of various obstacles. to this role. 

Governments should end censorship or arbitrary 
control over information. All countries should 
adopt measures to enlarge sources of information 
needed by citizens in everyday life. All laws and 
regulations in force should be reviewed with this 
objective. Where reasonable restrictions on infort 
mation are deemed necessary, it should be through 
law and subject to judicial review and in accord 
with the UN Charter, the Universal Declaration of 


Human Rights, and other UN covenants on Human. 


Rights. 
But governments are not the only sources of 


restrictions on availability of information. Special’ 


attention should be devoted to obstacles and restric- 
tions that derive from the concentration of media 
ownership, public or private, and from commercial 
influences on the press and broadcasting, whether 
private or governmental advertising. ; ; 

The problems of financial conditions under which 
the media operate should be studied and measures 
elaborated to strengthen editorial independence and 
pluralism in media ownership. 

Effective legal measures should be designed to: 
(i) limit the process of concentration and mono- 
polisation; (ii) circumscribe the action of TNCs by 
requiring them to comply with specific criteria and 
conditions prescribed by national legislation and 
development policies; (iii) reverse trends to reduce 

‘the number of decision-makers at a time when the 
media’s public is growing larger and the impact of 
communication is increasing; (iv) reduce the- influ- 
ence of advertising on editorial policy and broad- 
cast programming; and (v) seek and improve models 
that would ensure greater independence and auto- 
nomy of the media concerning their management 
and editorial policy whether these are under private, 
public or government ownership. 

The building of infrastructures and the adoption 
of particular technologies should be carefully 
matched to the need to provide more abundant 
information to the broader public from a_ plurality 
of sources. 

Readers and listeners have been generally treated 
as passive receivers of information. Those in charge 
of media should encourage their audiences to play 
a more active role in communication by allowing 

, them more néwspaper space or broadcasting time, 
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for the views of individual members of the public of 
organised social groups. 

Democratisation of the media should be accom- 
plished with full support and understanding’ of all 
those working in them and this process should lead 
to their having a more active role in editorial policy 
and management. Communication policy-makers 
should give far greater importance to devising ways 
to democratise management of information while 
respecting national characteristics and customs. 
This should be done by associating journalists and 
professional communicators, creative artists, techni- 
cians, representatives of media owners and mana- 
gers, and representatives of the public. 

The very notion of a new world information and 
communication order presupposes fostering inter- 
national cooperation including in the two main 
areas of international assistance and contribution to 
international understanding. 

International cooperation’ for ‘deyelopment of . 


,communications should be given equal priority with 


and within other sectors—health, agriculture, indus- 
try, science, education etc. — since information is a 
basic resource for individual and collective advance- 
ment and all-round development. 

Funds provided through bilateral governmental 
agreements and from international and regional 
organisations should be utilised to plan for a con- 
siderable increase in allocations for communications, 
both for infrastructures and “equipment and for 
programme development. 

The UN, in approving its strategy for the next 
Development Decade, should consider the communi- 
cations sector as an integral element of it ‘and not 
inerely as an instrument of public information. 

UNESCO should study possible actions that can 
be taken at national and international levels to 
address the social, economic and cultural problems 
posed by advertising. The UN Commission on 


Transnational Corporations ‘should pay particular 


attention to the communication, information and 
cultural implications of the operations òf TNCs. 
The concept of automatic transfer of international 
resources for development aid through an inter- 
national tax has already received much attention. 
The concept of such a tax for development of com- 
munications facilities should be considered. Existing 
international facilities would be an appropriate tax 
base for this purpose. A tax could be levied on 
the use of the electro-magnetic spectrum, on adverti-\ 
sements generally or on specific forms of inter- 
national advertising or on other indicators of the 
degree of access and participation enjoyed by indi- 
vidual countries to international communications 
facilities. Studies and consultations should be 
initiated within the framework of UNESCO for 
this purpose to evolve a single appropriate tax base 
for this purpose. Receipts from sucha tax should 
be disbursed by an international fund for develop- 
ment of communications facilities for developing 
countries. Voluntary Government contributions to 
such a fund should be made until an international 
tax can be imposed. The fund should be administer- 
ed on the basis of Inter-governmental consultations 
(Continued cn page 21) 
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THe world is moving fast in some ways and slow in 
others — fast towards new groupings, equations, 
and alignments, and slow towards the concept of 
One World. The two movements sometimes seem to 
converge, run parallel, or clash. In such a situation 
it is difficult to forecast the future. ae 
There is, however,. a visible and a perceptible 
movement among the people — though not reflected 
adequately in their governments — away: from con- 
~flict and, war and towards peace and cooperation. 
It can be seen in the upsurge of public opinion in 
most countries — in America, Russia, Western and 





This article is the last’ chapter of the author's latest 
book, India, China and Indo-China (Allied Publishers). 
With his rich experience in handling foreign affairs as a 
‘top official and as a diplomat, Kaul her2 surveys the 
‘prospects for South and South-East Asia in the changing 
international context, with particular reference to India’s 
position. 5 . 
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` sharper. 


Eastern Europe, in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
and even in.such closed societies as China. But 
world public opinion is one thing and policies of 
governments another. The latter do dot reflect faith- 
fully, promptly, or effectively the feelings of their 
people — even in democratic. countries. In totalit- 
arian states the gap between public opinion and 
policies of government is even greater. Why is it 
so? i 

One reason can be that public opinion is an amor- 
phous phenomenon which takes time to crystallise 
and make itself felt. It does exercise some influence 
during national elections, but it is exploited by 
politicians in their lust for power. Once the politi- 
cians are elected they forget the aspirations of the 
people and the promises they made to them and get 
busy in their usual game of power politics. Another 
reason could be that the world is still governed by 
the narrow and selfish outlook of vested interests in 
many countries which are at variance with the inter- 
ests of their own people as well as the interests of 
other nations. A third reason could be the clash 
of ideologies and national ambitions dividing the 


-world into two, three, four, or even more worlds. 


The conflict between the developed and the deve- 
loping countries, the ‘North and the South as it is 
now called, for want of a better definition, is getting 
The conflict between the rich and the 
poor nations, and between the rich and the poor 
in each nation, is becoming more and more acute. 
The national and the international ambitions and the 
rivalries of the Great and the Super Powers are 
finding a fertile field in various parts of the world, at 
the expense of the non-aligned and the developing 
countries Even among the “Group of 77” (now 
128) the richer oil prcducing and exporting 
countries are following policies that hurt the 
developing oil-importing countries much more 
than the developed countries. More and more petro- 
dollars are being investéd in real estate and other 
non-productive and speculative ventures in the deve- 
loped world instead of being utilised for the deve- 
lopment of the OPEC and the developing countries, 
The resources of the OPEC are being diverted to buy 
obsolete and not-so-obsolete armaments from the 
military-industrial complex of some Great and Super 
Powers. This not only increases tensions in these 
countries and regions, but is fraught with grave con- 
sequences for the peace, stability, progress, and 
development of the Third World. 

What is the hope for the future in this dark and 
dismal perspective? 

` One factor that deters the two Super Powers from 
getting involved in direct military confrontation is 
the balance of nuclear terror. , Another development 
of significance is a gradual movement towards limi- 
tation of strategic armaments and mutual restraint. 
A third factor is the desire to have some kind ofa 
detente between the two Super Powers and their 
allies, as symbolised in the Helsinki Accord. ` 

` However, against these hopeful trends is the 
increasing ambition of China to become a Super 
Power, the leader of the Communist world, and the 


- overlord of Asia. This: is a disturbing trend that 


threatens the independence and the security of 
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China’s neighbours. China has not got the military 

strength to expand northwards or eastwards and is, 

` therefore, trying to push to her south and south-west. 
„The Chinese invasion of India in 1962 and her ag- 
gression on Vietnam in 1979 are two instances in 
point. To what lefigth China will go to fulfil her exp- 
ansionist ambition is not a matter for mere specula- 
tion, but deserves serious consideration as a prac- 
tical possibility. 

Unfortunately, the USA and her allies are taking 
a rather short-sighted view. of this situation. They 
seem to believe that they can benefit from China’s 
military strength: and postures, in the hope that 
it may Keep the Sino-Soviet conflict alive and weaken 
them both. In this game of Great-Power military 
rivalry, they do not mind if the interests of the 
countries in South-East and South Asia suffer. After 
its withdrawal from Indo-China, the USA and her 
allies seem to have resigned themselves to treating 
it as falling within the Chinese sphere of influénce. 
This attitude ignores the strong feelings of national- 
ism and non-alignment that motivate the small and 
the medium powers of South and South-East Asia in 
general, and India and Indo-China in particular. 

-Another disturbing trend is the attempt by the 
Western powers and Japan to use some countries of 
this region as pawns in this game. It is unfortunate 
because Japan, as an important Asian couttry, 
could play a positive and constructive role in co- 
operation with India, Indo-China and ASEAN, 
against the extension of Great-Power military rivalry 
in the region. But-her alliance with the USA and 
the developed West, and her developing detente with 
China and deteriorating relations with the USSR, 
seem to inhibit Japan in this regard. 

Even a more disturbing factor is the hesitation 
and doubt, the suspicion and distrust of some non- 
aligned developing countries towards the three 
Indo-China states. Instead of removing their doubts 
and suspicions through frank discussion, they are 
aligning themselves with China and the West, to 
encircle Vietnam, to not recognise ‘the realities in 
Kampuchea. They seem to suspect even the motive 
of India in trying to bring about better relations 
between the developing and the nonaligned coun- 

_ tries of this region. They go so far as to say that 
India and the three states of Indo-China are acting 
as Soviet agents to spread Russian influence in this 
region. 

This is, perhaps, partly due to their fear. of com- 
munism spreading in this region. But the real reason 
seems to be their fear of China and hesitation to 
displease America and the West on whom they are 
dependent for their trade, commerce, and economic 
development. In their heart of hearts they do feel 
that the real threat is from the ambitious and expan- 
sionist China which can use the large ethnic Chinese 
‘populations as her fifth column in countries such as 
Indonesia,- Thailand, and Malaysia. The Soviets 
are faraway from the scene and cannot exercise 
much influence in this region. But some of these 


countries’ wishfully think that a possible Sino- . 


Soviet conflict and even a Sino-Vietnam conflict 
would benefit them and ward off the Communist 
threat. 
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This is a suicidal and counter-productive approach 
to the. problems. of this region. While they are 
welcome to have friendly relations with the USA 
and the West, this need not and should not pre- 
judice them against India or Indo-China who ‘have 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union, and Want 
to develop closer relations with the countries of 
this region. - ; 

Each sovereign country has the right and the duty 
to safeguard its own vital national interests and make 
such friends as are likely to help it in time of need. 
The Soviet Union has proved, by her deeds, to be a 
reliable friend of India and Indo-China. She is not 
using these countries to spread her tentacles in this 
region, but is helping them to stand on their own 
feet to deter threats of aggression to their indepen- 
dence and sovereignty. The latter’s friendship with 
the USSR is not aimed against any country in this 


region and does not debar or discourage the develop- ` 


ment of friendship with others. The world is no. 


longer dominated by one Super Power, and the exis- 
tence of two helps to prevent the domination of 
either of them. 

The possible development of a third Super Power, 

China, by 2000 A.D. creates grave apprehensions, 
in view of Chinas. expansionist and hegemonistic 
ambitions. It is, therefore, in the interest of ths non- 
aligned countries of South and South-East Asia to 
get together and assess various threats and possi- 
bilities and forge a common approach to meet these 
threats, bilaterally and multilaterally, without getting 
the Super and the Great Powers involved in any such 
arrangement. , 
_ It is against this background that we should view 
Vietnam’s offer to enter into treaties ‘of friendship 
and non-aggression with the countries of this region. 
If the ASEAN countries are not yet prepared for it, 
India could certainly enter into such. an arrange- 
ment with the three Indo-China states, as well as 
with her smaller and immediate neighbours, if they 
are willing. 


“When India signed the Treaty of Peace, Friend- ': 


ship and Cooperation with the USSR ‘on August 
9, 1971, she offered to sign similar treaties with all 
friendly countries — small, medium, and big — in- 
cluding the USA, the UK, France, Japan, and our 
smaller neighbours. As Foreign Secretary, I made 


the offer officially to several ambassadors in Delhi . 


on the very, day we signed the Treaty. 

Whether’ other countries agree is up to them. If 
the Indo-China states are willing, as they have 
declared publicly and privately, then there is no 
reason why India should hesitate to respond. India 
should take the initiative in this regard. That would 
‘lead to a feeling of confidence and create a sense of 
stability and security in this region. Once India and 
the Indo-China states sign such a treaty, others might 
fee] encouraged to do the same. 

The idea behind this proposal is the foster greater 
cooperation among the countries or the region and 
prevent Great and Super Power rivalries from 
spreading here. India, as a leading non-aligned 
country, must take the initiative and not hesitate 
out of fear of any Super, Great, medium, or small 
Power. 
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The year 2000 A.D. is`not so far off. If we do not 
‘think now, of the grave socio-economic, political, 
geopolitical, ‘and military threats that are’ already 
developing in our region, events may overtake us 
and reduce the prospects of peace, progress, and 
stability in the region. Will India take the initiative? 
That is the big question facing us now and unless 
we tackle it soon, we may be unable to do so later. 

The recent development in Indo-China must open 
our eyes to the dreams and the designs of China. 
- The trends in Iran and Pakistan are not encouraging 
and present grim prospects of uncertainty and in- 
stability. Afghanistan represents the effort of a 
medieval nation wishing to jump into modernity 
through the socialist path but its results are still 
uncertain. ‘The Gulf countries are rolling in the 
wealth of petro-dollars but could go the same way as 
Iran. The Arab-Israeli conflict looms large on the 
horizon. Africa is resurgent and going through the 
throes of change. Nearer home, Sri Lanka, Burma, 
Nepal, and Bhutan present a picture of uncertainty 
and hesitancy, a fear of China and a consequent 
reluctarice to come closer to India. Bangladesh is 
still finding her feet and not certain which way to 
go. The ASEAN countries are groping towards an 
effective and viable regional arrangement and looking 
inward rather than outward. - 

Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea have shown the 
way small nations can safeguard their independence 
and sovereignty against threats from Big and Super 
Powers. The threat from China is likely to 
increase, and not decrease, unless China is made 
to realise that aggression does not pay, and that 
Big Power chauvinism and expansionism will not 


be tolerated. India and Indo-China have experi- ` 


enced China’s aggression and understand it better 
than others. India and the three states of Indo- 
China could form an area of peace and non- 
alignment free from Great-Power rivalry and inter- 
ference if they acted in friendship and cooperation 
-with one another. This would bein harmony not 
only. with their own national interests but also in 
the interests of peace, stability and progress of this 
region. 

The eighties are going to be a test of our ability. 


N 





McBride’ Report 
. (Continued from page 18) 
“as is the case in the International Fund for Agri- 

cultural Development (IFAD). 

The. mass media can make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the achievement of the common concern of 
all nations — strengthening of peace, international 
security and cooperation and lessening of interna- 
.tional tension. The UN Special’ Session’s. appeal to, 


mass media to promote disarmament, and the, 


UNESCO Declaration on the Mass Media.should be 
the basis of new communication policies to foster 
international understanding. A New World Infor- 
mation Order must become the, instrument for 
peaceful cooperation among nations. 

Countries should develop national policies to 
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‘communication to make the 


to stand on our own feet and cooperate with like- 
minded countries in the pursuit of peace and pro- 
gress. The prospects are not too bright nor too dim, 
depending on how one looks at them. But the 
initiative by India is necessary, and if taken in time 
and not.too late, it could brighten the prospects of 
peace and cooperation between the countries of this 
region, of Asia, and of the world. 

I do not wish to exaggerate the threat from China 
or to imply that these are no other dangers to peace 
and security. As I have mentioned, China’s present 
posture of intransigence and bellicosity is not only 
compounded but encouraged by the USA and the 
West. But for the shift in US policy after Kissinger’s 
and Nixon’s visit to China, followed by Teng Hsiao- 
ping’s pilgrimage tothe USA and Japan, and the 
subsequent visit ‘of Blumenthal and Mondale to 
Peking, the present leadership of China might 
have been more reasonable and accommodating. 
Another reason for China’s present bellicosity 
is the timidity of some of the non-aligned coun- 
tries, , particularly in Asia, and the mistaken belief 
of the Peking leaders that they can play mili- 
tary pranks with their smaller neighbours with 
impunity. Yet another reason could be the internal 
difficulties in China and the deliberate attempt of 
the present Peking leadership to divert attention from 
internal problems by hgihlighting the bogey of the 
supposed Soviet threat. However, running through 
all the possible and probable postulates is the con- 
tinuing ambition of China to become a Super Power 
and dominate the whole of South and South-East 
Asia which she regards as falling within her sphere 
of influence. 

Whatever the present policies of China’s leaders 
may be, the people of China need and want peace 
and not war, cooperation and not conflict, as do the 
peoples of India, Indo-China, Asia, and the world. 
Things can change for the better, if the non-aligned 
countries of this region stand together and do not 
allow the Big and the- Super Powers to dominate 
them. China and the world understand and respect 
strength. Our strength lies in unity and cooperation 
and notin becoming pawns on the chess-board of 
Great-Power rivalry.L] 





create a climate of mutual understanding and peace- 
ful coexistence. All countries should encourage 
their troadcast and other means of international 
fullest contribution 
towards peace and international cooperation and 
exclude any attempts to use mass media for war or 
advocacy of national, racial or religious hatred. 
Mass media should be encouraged to publicise 
significant documents of the UN, UNESCO, the 
world peace movements, and various international 


. and national organisations devoted to peace and 
, disarmament, 


In situations of deep crisis and tension, media 
often constitute almost the sole link between com- 
batants or hostile groups. This casts on the media 
a special role that they must discharge with res- 
ponsibility and sensitivity. 0 
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Education and 
Economic 
Development 


MOHD. MUZAMMIL 


Į: is commonly accepted that education does play 

‘a prominent role in accelerating the rate of eco- 
nomic development. Of the two factors of produc- 
tion — physical capital and human’ capital — the 
quality of the latter is determined by acquired skill 
and knowledge which are but matters of education 
and training and which in turn help in improving 
and modifying physical capital. 

The impact of physical capital is more easily quan- 
tified in relation to economic. growth, but the total 
impact of non-physical capital on economic growth 
does not lend itself to accurate measurement. Pione- 
ering work in this field by Prof. T.W. Shultz, how- 
ever, measures the effect of the “residual” factor in 
the form of increase in real income. But ‘‘the return 
on education, even if it be considered solely in terms 
of productivity”, says the report of the (Robbins) 
Committee on Higher Education (UK, 1961-63), 
“is not something that can be estimated completely 
in terms of returns to individuals and of differential 
earnings. There is a further return in the shape of 
general adaptability and increased capacity for 
technological advance which, in the last analysis, is 
probably more important than what is measured 
within the system of relative prices. Education in 
short furnishes perhaps the most conspicuous exam- 
ple of the. importance, in social analysis, of the 

- difference between what economists call the ‘private’ 
and the ‘social’ net product of investment’. The 
report warns, “Any attempt therefore to confine the 
conception of the return on educational investment 
to that which can be measured by earnings differ- 
entials, is bound to be incomplete and raises the 
danger of being seriously misleading.” 

However, the general conclusion drawn from the 
Schultz analysis is that education has a substantial 
economic return, especially in those countries where 
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the standard of education and training is far below 


, that in the United States. On this ground it is said 


that since marginal return of investment in education 
is larger than marginal return on physical capital in 
developing countries, expansion in educational faci- 
lities and’ improvement in quality will serve as 
important inputs for achieving a high rate of growth, 
since without it, it is impossible to adopt improved 
technologies and raise the level.of productivity. 

One question is of fundamental significance; In 


` present circumstances, which level or sector of edu- 


cation is more relevant to economic development? 
From the viewpoint of proper allocation of resour- 
ces this problem holds yet another dimension of 


importance. The answer is not an easy one. The only . 


way Of revealing one’s preference for any particular 
level of education is by keeping in view the return 
or impact of that particular level on the economy. 
According to the studies of the London School of 
Economics Higher Education Research Unit, differ- 
ent sectors of education appear to be economically 
more relevant than others in different countries, For 
example, in Columbia the return from technical 
education is substantially higher than the return 
from secondary education. In the Philippines and 
Thailand, the return on secondary education is sub- 
stantially higher than that on technical education. 
In general it has been found that the return in the 
case of higher education is less than returns at lower 
levels of education, so much so that the Master’s 
degree in Britain has a negative value whereas a 
four-year programme of universal primary education 
in the Soviet Union yielded a maximum return of 
about 43 times its cost. (Paul Albert: Economic 
Development, London, 1963.) Gerald M. Meier fav- 
ours vocational and technical education to universal 
primary education, keeping in view the ‘immediate’ 
requirements of economic development (1964). 

On the question of what types of education should 
be emphasised and to what degree and how soon, 
researchers have not come to any unanimous 
conclusion. Economists and educationists also differ 
on this issue. Fully equipped with statistical infor- 
mation and knowledge, the London Schoal of 
Economics Higher Education Research Unit came 
to a disappointing conclusion: ‘‘The widely debated 
issue of whether a country should emphasise techni- 
cal secondary rather than general education was not 
resolved, since it is very hard todraw any generalis- 
ations in view of the’contradictory evidence we have 
on this particular point.” 

However, in this article we try to consider which 
sector of education is more relevant to economic 
development, and for this purpose we first classify 
the Indian system of education and try to evaluate 
the enlistment of each sector in economic develop- 
ment and then to find out the most relevant and 
economically beneficial sector of education for this 
purpose. i 

The Indian education system forms a pyramid 
based on primary schools in each corner of the 
country and the universities and higher educational 
and research centres as apex institutions. We classify 
this pyramidal system into four parts, namely, 
Primary Education, Secondary Education, Higher 
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Education, and Research and Technical and Voca- ` 


tional Education. ; 

/ Formal education in the age group 4 to 11 (in 
some cases up to 14), which is regarded as primary 
education, creates the base for all types of educa- 
tional advancement in any country. Keeping in view 
the Directive Principles of State Policy of the Con- 
stitution, education up to the age of 14 is the right 
of an individual to get and an obligation on the part 
of the Government to provide free of cost and com- 
pulsorily. Let us see how far ‘universal’ primary 
education isa pre-requisite for economic develop- 


ment. Opinions of economists differ on this point.. 


To Meier and Baldwin, universal literacy and free 
education are long-run objectives for which the 
immediate - requirements of development cannot 
wait. (Economic Development, Asia, 1962). Arthur 
Lewis feels that ‘‘in order to prevent frustrations, 
discontent and mass migration of rural youth to the 
cities, the output of the primary schools should be 
limited...” (See Paul Alpert: Economic Development, 
London, 1963). Considering the high cost of expan- 
sion of formal education and the problem of absorp- 
tion that it raises, “even the case for universal pri- 
mary education is questionable’? (Meier) Strongly 
opposing the case for universal primary education 
irrespective of its cost, in respect of some African 
countries, Arthur Lewis says: ‘‘The limited absorp- 
tive capacity of most West African countries today— 
especially owing tothe backwardness of agricul- 
ture — makes frustration and dislocation inevitable 
if more than 50 per cent of the children enter 
school...... This is considered highly controversial 
by those for whom literacy isa universal human 
right irrespective of cost.” (1962). 

In spite of this severe criticism of universal primary 
education, itis held that “primary education has 
important economic and social effect and undoubt- 
edly facilitates economic development. It increases 
the flexibility and occupational mobility of popula- 
tion and awakens interest .and facilitates active 
participatian in the implementation of developmen- 
tal programmes. Its genera] ptoductivity, appears, 
therefore to be quite certain.” (Paul Alpert, 1963). 
Studies conducted by the LSE Higher Education 
Research Unit come to a unanimous conclusion: 
“The most profitable education level in most coun- 
tries is the primary one, while higher education 
shows a modest pay-off, particularly in advanced 
countries. This suggests that arguments for univer- 
sal primary education based on human rights are 
also supported by good economic sense.” (G. G. 
Psacharopoulos, Returns to Education, 1973). 

The Planning Commission of India also has recog- 
nised primary education as a “pre-requisite. It says: 
“A suitably oriented system of education can faci- 
litate and promote social change and contribute to 
economic growth, not only by training skilled man- 
power for specific tasks of development but what is 
perhaps even more important, by creating the re- 
quisite attitudes and climate. Facilities for universal 
elementary education are a pre-requisite for equality 
of opportunity.” (Fourth Five-Year Plan 1969-74, 

352). 

E eee the above in view, we conclude that uni- 
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versal primary education is essential for (1) creating 
an environment with increased adaptability of new 
modes of production, (2) Constructing a base for 
advancement of education in general, and (3) facili- 
tating the training of skilled workers. 

This is the only sector or level of education for 
which no criticisms are available, as such. Different 
individuals and institutions have emphasised the eco- 
nomic significance of secondary education in diffe- 
rent ways. It is this section of ecucation (pre-univer- 


‘sity for which the phrase ‘‘education in general” 


applies more appropriately. Gerald M. Meier opts 
for secondary education in preference to universal 
primary schooling. He says, ‘More immediately 
serious than the lack of universal primary education 
is the deficiency in secondary education. The niost 
critical manpower requirement tends to be for 
people with a secondary education, who can be 
managers, administrators, professional technicians 
(scientists, engineers, agronomists, doctors, econo- 
mists, accountants, etc.) or sub-professional technical 
personnel (agricultural assistants, technical super- 
visors, nurses, engineering assistants, book-keepers, 
etc).”” A.W. Lewis characterises the products of 
secondary schools as “the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of an economic and social system. A 
small percentage goes on to university education 
but the numbers required from university are so 
small that an average country of up to five million 
inhabitants could manage tolerably well without a 
university. Absence of secondary schools, however, 
is an enormous handicap.... The middle and upper 
ranks of business consist almost entirely of secondary 
school products and these products are also the 
backbone of public administration.” The LSE Higher 
Education Research Unit has concluded that “labour 
with secondary educational qualification seems to 
contribute in effect more to output than it is paid.” 
In Pakistan, during the First Five-Year Plan, im- 
mediate emphasis was put on the expansion of 
secondary education — the basis of recruitment of 
personnel for industry, agriculture and government. 

The Planning Commission of India also admits 
the significance of secondary education for economic 
development. While reviewing the First “Five-Year 
Plan, the Planning Commission recognised second- 
ary education ‘‘decisive” in determining the overall 
standard of education. It says: ‘secondary schools 
supply teachers for elementary schools and students 
for higher institutions. The quality of secondary 
education is, therefore, decisive in determining stand- 
ards at other stages of education. A good system of 
secondary education, which prepares the way for 
opening in many different directions, is essential to 
sound economic development.” (Review of the First 
Five Year Plan, May 1957). In the Third Five Year 
Plan, the Planning Commission says, “In the middle 
and lower grades of many branches of economic life 
in administration, rural development, commerce, in- 
dustry and professions, the requirements of trained 
manpower have to be met after necessary training by 
products of secondary schools.” 

Keeping in mind the similarity of views on second- 
ary education of G.M. Meier, A.W. Lewis, the Plan- 
ning Commission of Pakistan and the Planning 
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Commission of India, we can easily say that 
secondary education is of utmost importance for 
economic development. It is truly the backbone but, 
unfortunately, the weakest link in the Indian educa- 
tional system. The major effort with respect to for- 
mal educational instruction in most countries pro- 
bably should be at the secondary school level (H.R. 
Bruton, 1965). Secondary education carries a two- 
fold significance — it determines the overall stand- 
ard of education, and it provides, in largest number, 


educated workers for different sectors of the 
economy, + 
niversity education and research constitute 


higher education. ‘‘The better educated the popula- 
tion,” said Lord Robbins, ‘‘the better are its chances 
of economic development” (1966). But he hastens 
to add that “mere forms of education...can be afford- 
ed in conditions of considerable development and 
...are to be regarded as ends in themselves rather 
than as means to further development”. It is pro- 
bably because of the inclusion of the form of educa- 
tion in the higher sector that the LSE Higher 
Education Research Unit has concluded, on the basis 
of studies in a number of countries, that “rate of 
return declines by the level of education’. They 
have also warned planners in underdeveloped coun- 
tries to assess the „benefits of higher education — 
which is very expensive compared to other levels of 
education — before proposing any expansion. The 
return on postgraduate studies is very modest and 
the case of negative value of Master’s degree in 
England has already been mentioned. Even a Ph.D. 
in Britain carries some. premium over a Master’s 
degree. Arthur Lewis discarded the immediate 
requirement of a university for economic develop- 
ment. Similarly H.J. 'Bruton, of course with some 
reservation, says, “The role of universities in early 
stages of development seems definitely much more 
limited than is implied by numerous buildings classi- 
fied as universities in these countries. Only in very 
specialised areas of training and research does it 
appear that university training hasa place in a 
purely economic calculation of appropriate educa- 
tional policy”. Paul Alpert feels that equal emphasis 
should be given from primary to higher education, 
especially in newly independent countries, and any 
educational policy not so designed is fraught with 
danger. . 

Of the above viewpoints Robbins’ and Bruton’s 


opinions appear most appropriate, and in the same . 


vein are the views expressed by the Education Com- 
mission of India. Even as late as 1917 the Calcutta 
University Commission pointed out that a great 
majority of university students “pursue purely lite- 
rary courses which donot fit them for any but 
administrative, clerical, teaching and (indirectly) 
legal careers.” The Education Commission of India 
(1964-66) says that “about fifty years later we find 
that the overall picture has improved only slightly 
..”’ The University Education Commission which 
reported in 1949 could only recommend the establish- 
ment of a Commission or Committee for allocat- 
ing capita? and recurring grants. 

Thus we find the economic value of university or 
higher education is comparatively less .but it cannot 
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be denied that basic improvement in technology of 


production and innovations which in the last analy-*- 


sis promote economic growth, are but results of 
advanced studies and research. 

Technical and vocational education are directly 
related to economic development and technological 
progress. The concept of human capital is mainly 
limited to acquire technical skills and efficiency of 
the individual. Through technical or vocational 
instruction skill and efficiency acquired by an indivi- 
dual improves the productivity of physical capital. 
Therefore, the relationship between human and 
physical capital is that of ‘the maker and the made’.. 
Considering the independent influence of the availa- 
bility of technique and know-how on economic 
growth, Lord Robbins says, “It is the difference in 
techniques of production, employed in different 
economies which seem to constitute the main deter- 
minants of differences in real income per head. It is 
not because they work harder than their predeces- 
sors of two hundred years ago that the present 
inhabitants of the United States enjoy so greatly 
enlarged a range of choice of real income. It is be- 
cause of improved techniques...It is technique and 
technical know-how which is more fundamental.” 
(1946). Similar views have been expressed by G.M. 
Meier in terms of increased agricultural production 
not with the help of increased land or reproducible 
capital but with the help of improved techniques 
and skill. While relating educational expenditure 
with productivity Meier and Baldwin feel that top 
priority should be given to provision of agricultural 
extension services, training in industrial skills and 
training in administrative skills. Agricultural rese- 
atch and spread of agricultural extension services 
are believed to yield bigger returns than any other 
form of investment in poor agricultural countries. 

The Planning Commission of India admits the 
over-riding economic’ significance of technical edu- 
cation and training. It says, “Of.all the resources for 
development, perhaps the most fundamental at the 
present time is trained manpower. The extent of 
trained manpower available and the training faci- 
lities established constitute a major determinant of 


- the measure of advance which can be achieved in 


different directions.” (Third Plan Summary). The 
Education Commission (1964-66) emphasised the 
role of scientific education, with expensive vocation- 
alisation and scientific and technical education, in 
economic growth. 

Thus we find that technical and vocational edu- 
cation has immediate influence on productivity and 
therefore deserves high priority. Generally econo- 
mists compromise on the crucial question as to 
which sector of education is more relevant to eco- 
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nomic development. The generality of compromise ` 


lies in giving due importance to all levels of edu- 
cation. But if preference, in any case, is to be shown 
for any particular level of education, it is secondary 
education followed by technical and vocational that 
will be really relevant to economic growth in the 
short term. With this conclusion the recommenda- 
tion of the Kothari Commission for the expansion 
and improvement of technical-secondary education 
is cemented on the economic front. 
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y E is good for democracy that men in authority are 
- evaluated rightly lest ignorance of ignorance bal- 

loon into arrogance, infallibility and authoritarian- 

ism to the detriment of the community. The ad- 

ministrators and technocrats should be critical and 

sceptical of the unlettered ‘learned’ and the disho- 


nourable ‘honourables’ when they throw their weight - 


about. For our country to advance the first nostrum 
is to test what comes from the top, not.to gulp it 
as final. This country’s failure springs from its cul- 
‘ture of genuflexion and the cult of bhakti where 
experts surrender to the uninformed, where the wise 
meekly submit to the wicked, where courage, which 
is the seat of all virtue, flees because, for careerists 
in the corporate or other sector, service to self gains 
precedence over service above self. 

” The social justice gap between the ‘corporate 
sector and the country is widening because corpora- 
tions and their bosses -bend before ‘power-pelf 





This article by Justice Krishna Iyer is based on his 
‘address at the’ Administrative Staff College of India, 
‘Hyderabad, on December 21, 1979. < 
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oriented’ Might and abandon their duty to do Right 
by the Constitution which mandates a human order 


- informed by human justice. Tragically, today, far 


from the corporate culture fostering social justice, 
it is rapidly becoming a business conspiracy of poli- 
tical-cum-commercial mafia. Social justice will re- 
main a casualty so long as protesters and dissenters 
in the corporate sector do not inspire business inte- 
grity geared to the good of society. 

All sloganeering about social justice is platform 
rhetoric, constitutional romance and manifesto 
sophistry until we have some militant ‘insiders’ in 
the public and private sectors, whose deeds do not 
defect from their words. I speak like a desperate 
man because, in couyt and out of court, I find the 
state of social justice. a desperate cause, what with 
half of Indian humanity surviving in unspeakable 
slums and on precarious pavements, workers with- 
out work in villages and cities by the million. In 
socialist India large sums are lavished on legal talent 
for litigatively putting to sleep workmen who ask 
for a living wage and the private sector flourishes 
on finances from the public sector, big business 
houses getting a larger share in the national cake. 
This contradiction between private justice and social 
justice is escalating to a crescendo of adaptational 
breakdown. 

The pathology of the corporate sector is schizo- 
phrenic, and manifests in its lip service to social 
justice, indifference to the largest, greatest and 
dearest Corporation — India Public Unlimited — 
and its religious devotion to that anti-social entity, 
India Private Limited. The Establishment will have 
to meet the poignant challenge of the people who 
will ask: who owns and operates India that is 
Bharat? The reply will ring back: We, the people of 
‘India, hereby resolve and give to ourselves the 
country, its natural and human resources on the 
basis of distributive justice! 

Although our Constitution describes our Republic 


-as Socialist, semantic dilution of Indian English has 


enabled even the top tycoons to talk of socialism 
and even judicial whittling down of the militancy 
of its meaning. I plead for a concurrence of corpo- 
rate policy and constitutional principle spelt out in 
Art. 38: “The State shall strive to promote the wel- 
fare of the people by securing and protecting as 
effectively as it may a social order in which justice, 
social, economic and political, shall inform all the 
institutions of the national life.” Here is a com- 
mand to the corporate conscience. The time has 
come. for heart-searching because social justice is 
making headway steadily backwards and the nation 
is showing signs of serious stresses. The burden is 
heavy on corporations because the private sector, 
which is still the dominant factor, is almost wholly 
occupied by companies. The public sector is an 
allotropic modification of the private sector although 
it was founded with great hopes and golden ideals, 
The People’s Sector is an alias for the Poverty Sec- 
tor. The production and distribution of the nation’s 
goods and services are under the leadership of the 
corporate sector, and even our political sector is in 
love with the corporate sector. In terms of invest- 
ment and influence, the people’s tryst with destiny 
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depends on the Corporate Conscience and law alone 
cannot compel a corporation to practise justice. 

Law, after all, is. economics in command form. 
Marx spoke with universal veracity when he stated: 
“Law can never be higher than the economic order 
and the cultural development of society brought to 
pass by that economic order”. So, back we go to 

„the economic justice of the corporate soul, although 
it has been said that a corporation has neither body 
to be burnt nor soul to be damned. Freedom from 
soulfulness and disembodied personality make cor- 
porate power socially dangerous. So it’ is that the 
state, obedient to part IV, has made amendments 

-to the Companies Act, enacted the M.R.T.P. Act 
and inaugurated an expanding public sector of 
industrial and business enterprises with statutory 
sanction. 

Economists and- jurists, if they are realists, will 
concede that laissez faire has no policy status in the 
commanding heights of power. On the contrary, 
even America is reacting to Marx, and social goals 
beyond the share-holders’ dividends and company 
profits are being recognised. The rule of maximum 
profits ‘red in tooth and claw’ has yielded place to 
a marginally humanistic perspective of communit 
concern. 

When we come to multinational corporations, 
whose tribe is increasing, it is not responsible to any 
nation and its anatomy is heartless and soulless. 
Naturally, our development, by which I mean human 
development and quality of life, is susceptible to 
social subversion by these transnational economic 
invasions. 

A.different trend of enlightened capitalist ethos 
shows up — mark you, it is not socialist nor resemb- 
ling social justice — as John D. Harper stresses: 
“Relentless and pervasive change has occurred, par- 
ticularly since World War II ...... the corporation is 
the most successful example of institutional change, 


largely because when faced with the demands of a. 


` changing society, it changed from within rather than 
waiting for change to be imposed from without. 
With its flexibility, its capacity for innovation, and 
its capability for changing itself, the corporation 
has become an excellent instrument for achieving 
society’s goals. Whether the corporation will deserve 
and keep society’s trust and continue to be a positive 
agent of change depends on the performance of 
corporate managers, Any time we encounter trouble- 
some new demands and challenges, we are inclined 
to look for enemies who may be causing the clamour 
...... Government is not the enemy. Society is not 
the enemy. Environmentalists, consumerists, union- 
ists, youth — these are not the enemies. Certainly 
change is not the enemy. For the corporation, as 
for all our institutions, the enemy is within. It is in 
‘ our own narrowness and ‘parochialism, in our own 
complacency and isolation that the real enemy lies. 
It is against this enemy that the manager must exert 
the greatest effort”. (4 View of the Corporate Role 
in Society). : , 
Harper was a top company director of America 
and spoke with pragmatism when he addressed the 
Congress of American Industry: “‘Today’s corpora- 
tion is, as corporations have always been, a con- 
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centration of capital supporting the plants and jobs 
and equipment needed to produce goods and pras 
vide services. Today’s corporation is, though; as 
corporations never were before, a toncentration of 
knowledge, or learned men and women, who, 
together, epitomise the higher values and civility 
to which we have come in this century. As such, 
today’s corporation is, or ought to be, a centre of 
the best that is within .us, exerting constructive 
influence beyond one community and even one 
country to other continents and cultures. That is 
why we must not permit times such as these to turn 
us from the constructive course. Change may be 
closing in on us from all sides, but we can cope 
with it — not by arguing against it, but by respond- 
ing to it. That is the role and responsibility to the 
changing manager” (Ibid). 

This back-drop furnishes the social dynamics of 
corporate responsibility vis-a-vis social: justice even 
in systems wedded to freedom to grab. Responsi- 
bilities of companies in capitalist societies transcend 
the limited circle of management and shareholders 
and embrace the wider human spaces impacted by 
their trading activities and other operations. In our 
socialistic pattern, workers and their welfare, con- 
sumers and their interests, social benefits through 
community service projects and a host of other 
obligations flow out of the activist corporate philo- 
sophy underlying Articles 38 and 39 of the Consti- 
tution. The Industrial Policy Resolutions of - 1948 
and 1956, and, even the recent enunciation, have 
all the underpinnings of social justice. The imprint 
of the broad social and economic’ ideals: of the 
nation is visible even in ‘the Companies Act, 1956, 
and its latest amendment of 1974. Justice Bhagwati, 
in an address to the Institute of Company Secre- 
taries, accented on the social responsibility approach 
of the state in using the strategy of the corporate 
instrumentality: P 


Tho traditional view that the company is the property of the 
shareholders is now an exploded ‘myth. There wasa time 
when a group controlling the majority of shares in a company 
used to say: “That is our concern. We can do what we like 
with it.” The ownership of the concern was identified with 
those who brought in capital. That was the outcome of the 
Pproperty-minded capitalistic society in which the Concept of 
company originated. But this view can no longer be regarded 
as valid in the light of changing socio-economic Concepts and 
values. Today social scientists and thinkers regard a company 
as a living, vital and dynamic, social organism with firm and 
deep-rooted affiliations with the rest of the community ip 
which it functions. It would be wrong to look upon it as some- 
thing belonging to the shareholders, It is true that the share- 
holders bring capital, but capitalis not enough. It is only 
one of the factors which contribute to the production of 
national wealth. There is another equally, if not more, impor- 
tant factor of production and that is labour. Then there are 
the financial institutions and depositors, who provide the 
additional finance required for‘production, and lastly, there 
are the consumers and the rest of the members of the com- 
munity who.are vitally interested in the product manufactured, 
Then how can it be said that capital, which is only one of the 
factors of production, should be regarded as owner having 
an exclusive dominion over the concern, as if the concern be- 
longs to it? A company, according to the new socio-economic 
thinking, is a social institution having duties and responsibili- 
ties towards the community in which it functions...This neces- 
sarily involves reorientation of thinking in regard to the duties 
and obligations of a company not only vis-a-vis the Sharehol- 
ders but also vis-a-vis the rest of the community affected by its 
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operations such as workers, consuters and the Government 
representing society. 2 


One basic fact must be understood. The com- 


pany’s obligations are as much to the community, 


as to the shareholding group. The state’s increasing 
role in protecting community interest ‘is now part 
of our constitutional culture. Indeed, all the world 
over,’ this perspective is being accepted. 

The socialist countries also use the corporate tech- 
nique for developmental purposes and implementation 
of social justice. The device gives facilities of separ- 
ate personality, flexible management and consider- 
able manoeuvrability in operation. At the same time, 
the socialist ideology and service to the community, 
including the working class, becomes the dominant 
purpose. In the Third World there is a mixed eco- 
nomy but the public sector has been deliberately 
brought in not only to emphasise the need for the 
state to enter strategic’ centres of economic life and 
national enterprise, but also to show how a model 
employer should conduct an economic adventure 
and, more than all, how social justice can be steered 
through corporate agency. The private sector, 
depending as it does on financial institutions in the 
public sector and on a variety of facilities, licences, 
services and direct aid from the state, can be forced 
to give effect to social justice-oriented policies. 

Social justice is not an exact, static or absolute 
concept, measurable with precision or fitting into a 
fixed mould. It is flexible, dynamic, relative. The 
form it takes varies from place to place and from 
time to time. The quintessence of social justice is 
truistic — justice to the members of society who 
receive a raw deal now. The basic needs of every 
member, material, cultural, spiritual, must be met. 
The right to rise according to one’s innate abilities 
is but bare justice to-him and, therefore, opportunity 
to unfold each person’s human potential — aesthe- 
tic, intellectual, technical, physical or other — is a 
creative aspect of social justice. The maximisation 
of the collective fresources of the community, 
natural and human, and their equitable distribution, 
each getting according to his need, is social justice 
in its productive and distributive facets. These noble 
emanations of social justice are not theoretical but 
the very kernel of-our nation’s tryst with destiny, 


“and so it is that in the preamble and spread over 
. part IV we find this theme writ large. 


What has all this hortative exercise and sale of 
spiritual wares to do with mundane corporations? 
Very much, because the life of the nation, its mate- 
rial resources, economic enterprises, distribution 
pattern, pricing policy, direction of technological 
energies and consumption of manpower and a host 
of other vital dispositions of the country’s assets 
tum on the planning and shaping of corporate 
policy. The corporate sector, which is currently 
accused by critics of being an agent of inhuman 
adharma must switch to human dharma. A new tar- 
getology where social justice, in the Indian setting, 
will receive priority is the desideratum. A new defi- 
nition of Development, of Profit and Dividend, of 
Success and Social Audit, a new series -or humanis- 
ing strategies in employment, productive process, 
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manpower use, price and profit, community account- 
ability and social justice screening, a new stress on 
the responsibilities to the public in general with a 
people-oriented radical humanism informing the cor- 
porate think-tanks and promoting the work, wealth 
and happiness of our millions—this transformation is 
the consumption of the collectivity of corporations. 
This ideological shift is the soul of our constitutional 
order, Gandhian heritage, Nehruvian passion, Par- 
liament’s and Planning Commission’s processes. 

We are 660 million people in stark poverty, many 
living below the bread-line, sleeping on pavements, 
dying in the cold or the heat. We are excluding, by 
outrageous practices like bonded labour, lower social 
classes from the economic life of the nation. We 
are blind to the privations of the rural-masses. We 
use Our corporate resources for five-star hotels and 
watch with an easy bosom humans rummaging gar- 
bageheaps for left-overs. 

We make companies primitive and primogenitary, 
as it were, family-based and professionally innocent, 
We forget the common consumer, the unemployed 
youth, educationally and socially backward sectors, 
but when companies’ bosses swindle, the law limps 
and politicians make hay. 

There is little difference in this subtle corruption 
between the public sector and the private sector. 
The maharajas whom Sardar Patel liquidated have 
reincarnated with more terrible irresponsibility. A 
public sector corporation, for instance, will rather 
spend Rs 50 lakhs on litigation or foreign trips of 
bosses on minor missions than settle an industrial 
dispute over a single worker, raise the wages a little 
or reduce the nature of the toil a wee bit. Salvation 
through social justice is a far cry because the evils of 
the corporate sector are abetted by the political sec- 
tor and a new camaraderie between the captains of 
industry and the skippers of the polity, regardless of 
party, is menacing the people to-day. In the name of 
social justice we have to end this dangerous concub- 
inage between the political philanderers and corpor- 
ate mistresses if the economic order of the nation 
is to pay homage to social justice. The blood toil, 
sweat and tears of the phantoms and skeletons we 
call Indians will avenge themselves on the Eastablish- 

‘ment unless we sternly steer the course towards the 
haven of social justice. That is the mariner’s com- 
pass amidst this encircling gloom. 

In terms of practical philosophy, first and foremost, 
social justice demands a re-evaluation of our ends. 
Dr. Minhas has said: “For a relevant model of social 
and economic change, we do not have to run for 
alien prescriptions. The home-spun insights of 
Gandhiji can provide all the basic building blocks 
for the relevant model. My emphasis on the urgent 
need for a shift from the metropolitan, heavy- 
industry, and centralised production model to integ- 
rated rural development, minimum needs and 
employment-oriented, decentralised production is 
rooted in the Gandhian concept of development ‘not 
only for the masses but also by the masses’.”” 

The economic swaraj of Gandhian India finds its 
echo in Schumacher: 


‘The new thinking that is requited for aid and development 
will be different from the old because it will take poverty 
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‘seriously. It will not go on mechanically, saying: ‘What is 


good for the rich must also be good for the poor’. It will care’ 


for people — from a several practical point of view. Why 
care for people? Because people are the primary and ultimate 
source of any wealth whatsoever. If they are left out, if they 
are'pushed around by self-styled experts and high-handed 
planners, then nothing can ever yield real fruit. 


` For Gandhi, democracy was “the art and science 
of mobilising the entire physical, economic and 
spiritual resources of all the various sections of the 
people in the service of the common good of all”. 
Gandhiji set-much store by the trusteeship theory 
which double-dyed capitalists cherish since its spin- 
off is starving off socialism. This is like landlords 
supporting Vinoba’ s Bhoomidan movement as a 


means to save their extensive acres. The core of the 


_ Gandhian gospel is: 


In my opinion, employers and employed are equal partners, 
even if employees are not considered superior. But what we 
see today is the reverse. The reason is that the employers 
harness intelligence on their side. They have the superior 
advantage which concentration of capital brings with it, and 
they know how to make use of it. One individual rupee has 
very ‘little potency but when money combines as capital, the 
combine derives a power different from, and far in excess of, 
the mere sum-total of t e indi vidual rupee. A million drops 
aad are negligible. But in combination they make the 
ocean . . w.ilst capital in India is fairly organised, labour i is 
still in a more or less disorganised condition in spite of unions 
and federations. Therefore, it lacks the power that true com- 
bination gives. , 


Article 43A of the Constitution reads: “The state 
shall take steps, by suitable legislation or in any 
other way, to secure the participation of workers in 
the management of undertakings, establishments or 
other organisations engaged in any industry”. 
Article 43 is equally important. It runs: “The State 
shall endeavour to secure: by suitable legislation or 
economic organisation or in any other way, to all 
workers, agricultural, industrial or otherwise, work, 
a living wage. conditions of work ensuring a decent 
standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and 
social and cultural opportunities. and, in particular, 
the State shall endeavour to promote cottage indus- 
tries on an individual or cooperative basis in rural 
areas” 

The ‘first act of managements must be to re-orieht 
their attitude to workers and vice versa, A new 
industrial culture is needed where workers will be 
regarded as partners and the partnership will to- 
gether maximise production, minimise prices and 
consistently with the welfare of workers, evenly and 
alertly serve the public with a deep sense of distri- 
butive’ justice. Today management, in. both the 
sectors, is a pachydermic sinner and Labour at times 
behaves irresponsibly towards industry and the com- 
munity and loses itself in splittism. 

The workers are the weaker class and the Consji- 
tution shows special concern for their welfare In 
India, where trade udionism is weak and the bulk of 
the working class is unorganised, labour deserves 
generous justice. There is no doubt that at the 
moment, barring a small segment, workers, in ‘the 
mass, receive a raw deal. More cruel is the corporate 
exploitation of women workers in major industries, 
Legislation for equal wages for equal work regard- 
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. include the physically and mentally retarded. 


less of sex is neither enforced nor T implemented. 
Many of the beneficient enactments to protect ya 
men by way of health insurance, provident fun 
gratuity, lay-off benefits and the like, exist only in 
cold print. Often, even these laws are challenged in 
long drawn-out litigation. There is constant tension 
caused by one dispute after another since industrial, 
justice is allergy to big managements. The spiritual - 
thrust of industrial justice is readiness to regard the 
toilers as the producers. 

Parliament, judging by performance, has hardly 
been effective in bringing about social change and’ 
Governments, party after party, have ‘disenchanted 
social justice expectations of the working class. 
Professional managers miust conscientise industry in 
its relations with workers so that litigative profligacy 
may give place to just adjustments on new terms. 
Of course, the root cause of the resistance of Big 
Houses is the unholy alliance between industry and 
politics. 

Let me turn to employment policy and social 
justice. The Constitution, in Parts III and IV, refers 
to the backward classes, Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes as meriting special assistance to 
enable them to play their rightful role in the econo- 
mic and cultural life and the public services xof the 
country. These are mandatory prescriptions bind- 
ing on the state. It will be a fraud on the Consti- 
tution if statutory corporations and Government 
companies and joint sector institutions and state 
aided or subsidised enterprises evade this instrament Ț 
of instructions. Even as a matter of constitutional ` 
law, if only our courts agree to be more dynamic in 
interpretation and activist and affirmative action, 
all the economic sectors, including’ the private 
sector, can be brought into this orbit of social 
justice. If-any economic activity depends upon 
state permit, licence, franchise, sanction, financial 
assistance or other supportive action, such state 
action must be subject to and be in furtherence of, 
the Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles. 

I consider it constitutional morality for the 
national Government to insist upon the entire cor- 
porate sector adopting, as a measure of social 
justice, a new employment policy considerate to the 
weaker sections of the community in terms of Parts 
It and IV. It is an ironic comment on the state’s 
‘good faith that even Government companies, some- 
times corporations too, litigate fanatically to resist 
the application of Part III as an obligation of their 
employment policy. Among the weaker sections I 
It is 
wrong to write off these retardates because they are 
functionally non-retarded. and can serve more 
efficiently in selective assignments. Only a morally 
retarded corporate sector will discard physically 
retarded members. 

Consumers constitute the nation’s largest num- 
bers, most of whom suffer from chronic penury. It 
is basic that justice to them means less emphasis on 
profit and more on social good. ‘Especially with 
regard to the necessaries of life, a sensitive pricing 
policy must be adopted by the corporate sector 
which is the nation’s chief producer. This never 
happens though, because the business of Business is 
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business. Corporate fraud and other economic 
crimes have come to stay. Similarly, adulteration 
products, pollution of environment and commis- 
sion of unscrupulous acts to maximise profits be- 
come a way of corporate life. Even the public sector 
is reportedly reeking with corruption and losing its 
» social conscience. Law must come down with a 
~ heavy hand on social injustice so that the vulnerable 
sections of the community may enjoy the right to 
survive. Tragically, our legal system is itself guilty 
‘of wilful defaults in preventing destruction of 
people’s rights by big business houses, ; 
Ralph Nader has carried on a terrible campaign 
in America to save the people from corporate crimi- 
nals: He says in a Foreword toa book: ~ 


In no Clearer fashion has the corporation held the law at 
bay than in the latter’s paralysis toward the corporate crime 
wave, Crime statistics almost wholly ignore corporate or busi- 
ness Crime; thete is no list of the ‘ten most wanted corpora- 
tions; the law affords no means of regularly collecting data 

- on corporate crime; and much corporate criminal behaviours 

(such as pollution) has not been made a crime because of 
corporate opposition. For example, wilful and knowing vio- 
lations of auto, tyre, radiation, and gas pipe-line safety 
standards are not considered crimes under the relevant statutes 
even if lives are lost asa result. The description of an array 
of corporate crimes in this forthright book reveals_a legal 
process requiring courage, not routine duty, by officials to 
enforce the laws against such outrages. The law is much more 
comfortable sentencing a telephone coin box thief to five 
years than/sentencing a billion-dollar price-fixing executive to 
six weeks In jail. In one recounting after another, the authors 
pile up the evidence toward one Searing conclu sion — that 
corporate economic, product, and environmental crimes dwarf 
other crimes in damage to health, safety and property, in con- 
fiscation or theft of other people’s monies, and in control of 
the agencies which are supposed to stop this crime and fraud. 
And it all goes on year after year by blue-chip corporate 
recidivists, Why? It is easy to answer — “‘power’. But that 
is the beginning, not the end, of understanding. (America, Inc. 
by Mintz) ‘ 


What then is the methodology of controlling the 
evil of social injustice which corporate power 
practises? ; 

1. Diffusion of economic power is essential to a 
society that aspires to bė responsive to the rightful 
socio-economic claims of the common people. Cor- 
porate dictatorship, call it ‘free enterprise’, ‘demo- 
cratic’ or ‘pluralist’, holds society as hostage if they 
stand astride the economy. This shows how impe- 
rative it is that. however big the industrial empire 
built by the great corporations, social contro] must 
be accomplished so as to subserve public interest, 
welfare of the people and distributive justice co- 
extensive with- increased production. 

2. The root of the evil is-concentrating economic 
power and combining it with money-engineered 


` political arts, and the corporate sector is the key- ` 


stone of power, both economic and political, both. 
in America and in India — the scales, of course,, 
vary. Modern technology has vested imperial power 
in the corporate sector that is incompatible with a 


socialistic pattern of society that seeks. to fulfil : 


democratic aspirations. We cannot fiddle with the 
problem but must use Law Power to canalise pro- 
gress, to fertilise the large human territory of penury 
in our country. . 

3. Our legal system must play a historical role, 
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through legislative and executive implementation of 
new economic programmes which have, built into 
them, Ombudsmanic technology, social audit and 
effective ordering to inhibit injury to the people 
while promoting larger production through the 
corporate device. It must be remembered that 
modern company law itself is a tribute to the great 
genius of the western jurists. It is a creative res- 


_ ponse of jurisprudence to the requirements of the 


industrial civilisation and international trade. lt is 
founded on a fiction — a fictitious juristic persona- 
lity which is the cornerstone of the entire law of 
joint stock companies and statutory corporations. 
The company is a person, thanks to law. Its share- 
holders have limited liability, thanks to law. The 
corporate device became a powerful instrument of 
economic revolution in the hands of western capit- 
alists. But the story of Frankenstein's monster shall 
not be. dramatised in the Indian corporate story. 
And the wheels of the corporate engine shall be 
steered to subserve social good. 

4. The economy of any modern country uses the 
corporate sector as an instrument of development. 
This applies as much to the socialist countries as to 
the capitalist nations. The Planning Commission 
and Parliament outline the process of economic 
development, the programmes and projects in the 
context of current needs and stages. Once thus 
spelt out, it is left to the economic instrumentalities, 
from the cooperatives to the corporations, from the 
small-scale industries with individual initiatives and 


‘joint-stock ‘companies with collective strength, to 


become the soldiers of the army in the war for 
development and against poverty. 

5. The fundamental objective must however be to 
regard ¢hat company as best in the industrial field 
which contributes most to the community’s good. 

A majority thrust to promote social justice in the 
corporate sector is to track down the corporate 
criminal, The central question is how this can be 
achieved by internal mechanisms and external 
operations. Company law must be radically changed 
to see that community representation and state 
control become more effective in the management of 
company affairs. Shareholders are formal owners. 
The guilty directorate can fool them ceremonially. 

We have been tinkering with the Companies Act 
and even the powers that have been taken by the 
state are rarely used. Corporate criminals are on 
the increase, but they get away with it. External 
controls through measures like the MRTP Act also 
hardly cripple company criminality. Our political 
will, ‘our legal wisdom, our judicial capability, our 
democratic checks, are hardly adequate to meet the 
challenge. This is a world phenomenon save in the 
socialist countries. 

Indeed, the state had helpfully developed “‘sick 
mill’ syndrome for the benefit of bad managements. 
Again, monopolies expand because law contracts. 
Trade restrictions are a dead letter because the 
MRTP Commission is toothless and the Court, 
with its legalistic glasses, is the last refuge of Big 
Business. Human hatred has been the soulless 
technology of the corporate sector. More automa- 
tion and less men; more machines, less masses at 
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the job; more money-bee opera- 
tions and less honey-bee social 
service, more worship of Mam- 
mon and less practice of com- 
passion, higher peaks of profit 
and vaster valleys of misery — 
this is the explosive crescendo of 
Development today. History 
finds that the country’s struggles 
have been against the challenges 
of the corporate sector, even the 
public sector, the defy account- 
ability and accept social con- 
science into its autonomy. Social 
justice is the - Cinderella of, the 
Indian system. The corporate 


‘sector projects the materialist 


image of shareholders, invest- 
ments, dividends and growth. 

Is there anything more magni- 
ficent than a corporation of 660 
million shareholders, investments 
in Indians Unlimited, dividends 
in higher quality of human life 
and growth .measured by the 
work, wealth and happiness of 
society in widest commonalty 
spread? The technology of corpo- 
ration strategy is integrated, col- 
lectivised. Unified organisation 
of immense resources and human 
numbers with a direction. Recon- 
struct India Incorporated is my 


` humble thesis. 


Social justice of the corporate 
sector thus involves, positive pro- 
motion of social justice policies 
and strong inhibition‘ of social 


injustice pursued’ mercilessly by. 


this instrumentality. Success con- 
sists in raising the level of con- 
sciousness of the manpower 
within and of the collective com- 
munity without. Legislation by 
itself cannot make man good. 
What is needed is a human 
assent, higher awareness, a pro- 
cess of conscientisation — not 
merely a policeman and a magis- 
trate. Above all, the people must 
rise to their rights, especially their 
constitutional rights, and the 
three great instrumentalities, must 
also do their duty by the country. 
Then alone will social justice in 


' the Constitution become a course 


of action and a way of life. O 


Wisdom 


People will not believe us 
any more if we continue to 
call ourselves the real Congress 
Party. ‘ co 

— Devaraj Urs (January 12) 
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‘Indian Council of Agricultural Research 


Junior Research Fellowships—1980 


Applications are invited by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Researe’ for 
admission to Competitive Examination 
for the award of IC.A.R. Juniór 
followship for Post-graduate study and 
research leading to award of Master’s 
degree in the field of Agriculture, 
Animal Sciences, Agricultural Engineer- 
ing and Home Sciénce subjects during 
1980. The fellowships could be availed 
only at an Agricultural University/ 
ICAR Institute or any other Institution 
of Agriculture récognised by Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research where 
the Post-graduate degree is awarded on 
the basis of course work and research. 


Value of Fellowship: 


The value of followship will be Rs. 
300/- per month for a period of two 
years. It also carries a contingent grant 
of Rs. 750/ per annum for the purchase 
of essential Chemicals, . equipment & 
books etc. g 


Eligibility: 


The candidates should have obtained 
60% marks or equivalent grade point 
average in B.Sc. (Agri.)/B.V.Sc./B.Sc. 
(Home Science) / B.Sc. (Agril. Engi- 
neering) or equivalent degrèe exami- 
nation. In the case of Scheduled 
candidates 
5 per cent relaxation of marks will be 
allowed. The students who are due to 
appear in the final degree examination 
of 1980 are also allowed to apply but 
they will be admitted to the fellowship 
examination only if they produce docu- 
mentary proof alongwith the applica- 
tion for being eligible to appear in the 
first degree final University examination 
from the Head of the Institution/ 
College where he/she is studying. The 
final result of the examination pertain- 
ing to such candidates will be with-held 
till they produce dodumentary proof 


‘| having passed the qualifying examina- 


tion with minimum of 60% marks in ag- 
gregate. THOSE WHO HAVE ALRE- 
ADY TAKEN ADMISSION TO MAS- 
TER’S DEGREE COURSE ARE NOT 
ELIGIBLE TO APPEAR TO THE 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. The 
upper age limit prescribed for the appli- 
cant is 40 years on the Ist day of July, 
1980 (Scheduled —Castes/Scheduled 
Tribes candidates will be allowed to 


- apply upto the age of 45 years.) 


Duration of Fellowships: 


The fellowship will be tenable for a 
period of two years. No extension of 
the fellowship period is allowed. Only 
in’ exceptional cases and for reasons 
beyond the control of the candidate, the’ 
duration could be extended upto a 
maximum period of 3 months (Six 


months in the case of Scheduled Castes 
Scheduled Tribes) on. the erential 
tion of the guide and Head of Institu- 


tion. 
Mode of Selection: 


The Selection to these fellowships 
will be made strictly on merit on the 
basis of the marks obtained in the All 
India Competitive written examination 
to be held on SUNDAY, THE 20TH 
APRIL, 1980, at centres selected in 
different parts of the country. A’ cau- 
didate should apply only for one sub- 
Ject since the Competitive Examination 
‘is held for all subjects on the same date 
and time, i 


Reservation: $ 


Twenty percent of the fellowships are 
reserved for the candidates belonging to 
Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes 
provided they fulfil the minimum quali- 
fications laid down. If qualified candi- 
dates are not available, these reserved 
fellowships will be treated as un-reserv-. 
ed. The Scheduled Castes/Scheduled 
Tribes candidates should attach a certi- 
ficate in original from a competent 
authority in support of their claim as 
as Scheduled Caste/Scheduled* Tribes 
candidates. ‘ 


How to Apply: 


The application forms and the list of | 
the subjects of which the fellowships are 
available can be obtained from the 
Section Officer (Education I Section) 
Indian Council of Agricultural Re- 
search, Krishi Bhavan, New \Delhi- 
110001. A self addressed envelope of 
the size of 23 cm X 10 cm bearing 0.30 
paise stamp should be sent alongwith 
the request for application forms wil] 
be entertained upto 25.2.1980. Applica- 
tion forms complete in all respects duly 
supported by attested copies of the 
marks lists on the prescribed proforma 
together with crossed-Indian Postal 
Order of the value of Rs. 5/-- (Rupees | 
five only) (Rs. 2/- in the case of Sche- 
duled’ Castes/Scheduled Tribes candi- 
dates) in the name of Secretary, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 
Krishi Bhavan, New Delhi-i10001 as 
application fee should reach the Section 
Officer (Education I section), Indian 
Council ‘of Agricultural Research, 


nag ete New Delhi-110001* on 
or ore 28th Feb f 
(28.2.1980). ebruary, 1980 
Closing Date: ` \ 


For Supply of Forms: - 

For receipt of applica- 
` `~ tions: 

Date of Examination: 


25.02.1980 


" 28.02.1980 
20.04.1980 
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Intellectuals in Socialist Society 
(Continued from page 10) 


going process of growth of the share of intellectual 
activity in the daily work of technically highly quali- 
fied members of the working class and the peasan- 
try. Where skilled specialist control and improve 
the highly automated or computerised processes of 
production it is difficult to decide whethcr they are 
horny-handed toilers or professional men and women 
in the conventional sense. They work as a turner 
operates a lathe, but at the same time they are 
specialists who understand the mechanism of the 
processes taking place behind the switch-board. It 
has been proved that this process impairs the 
prestige of neither side. The consciousness of intel- 
lectuals, like that of the working class, is strength- 
ened by any step which reduces the difference 
between manual and intellectual labour. 

In recent years an epoch-making change has taken 
place in the formation of the socialist consciousness 
of intellectuals. Social and political events and the 
experience of travel abroad have brought intellec- 
tuals closer to understanding the real meaning and 
significance of socialist patriotism and proletarian 
internationalism. Intellectuals today, unlike their 
predecessors, have for the most part travelled widely 
and have experience of the world; what is more, 
they are able to think in global terms and to act 
accordingly. They travel on holiday, or officially, 
they work as specialists far from their country, and 
they are active factors in the socialist community 
which determines also the progress of their own 
people. 

The appraisal of the role and potentialities of 
democracy has undergone a similarly favourable 
change in the thinking of intellectuals. The perfor- 
mance and general feeling of intellectuals, like those 
of all. workers, are equally inseparable from the 
social guarantees of free and responsible thinking, 
that is, from the improving practice of socialist 
democracy. In socialist democracy there is no room 
for the sham liberty in which bourgeois power, 
opening the sluice-gates of ideological anarchy, 
fail to distingu’sh between real social problems and 
the confusion of fallacies. Intellectuals see ever 
more clearly and recognise that the Party desires 
constructive, illuminating and clarifying discussions 
which promote genuine progress. ' 

A fuller identification with socialist society on the 
part of intellectuals does not imply proclaiming 
praise of socialist conditions from the house-tops. 
The overwhelming majority hold the constructive 
criticism of social conditions to be an indispensable 
element of democracy, regarding the right to criti- 
cism as natural, at the same time rejecting the 
nihilist negation of existing conditions, the dis- 
paragement of achievements or their patronising 
condemnation from outside. The overwhelming 
majority includes those who — aware of the funda- 
mental interests of the country, of the requirements 
of development, of the interests of socialism as well 
as of their own interests — think and criticise and 
mostly act by identifying themselves with this society 
and its aims, 
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There are some who, repeating the ideas of bour- 
geois ideologues, speak of the leading role of intel- 
lectuals and thereby enhance in the last analysis the 
marginal consciousness of those who do not wish to 
be integrated with socialist society, choosing to 
stand outside and thus placing themselves on the 
fringe of society. 

The majority deems it absurd and anachronistic, 
even a mistake, to revive the political myth about 
the leading role of intellectuals, or their coming to 
power, when the prospect offered is the progressive 
elimination of differences between classes and sec- 


-tions of society. Those who today proclaim the 


sterile consciousness of intellectuals as being above 
the melee exclude themselves from the tide of collec- 
tive progress. Standing apart cannot be a basis for 
fertile intellectual construztive work. All this con- 
ceals the sloth of those who do not want to take 
part in the great and complex historical activities of 
the community, who at most point at others. A 
proof of the political mentality of Hungarian intel- 
lectuals and of their historical maturity is that they 
increasingly ridicule those who shout from the touch- 
lines at a time when every constructive person act- 
ing in the spirit of progress can have and does have 
a chance to play the ball. This is meaningless bar- 
tacking, you cannot really see the fouls from the 
terraces, you certainly cannot see them straight. The 
imner determining processes remain completely 
hidden from outsiders. 

In the present complex world situation it is up to 
intellectuals to keep a firm hold on principles, to 
imsist on profitable production and on human 
relationships. Only by satisfying such requirements 
can one stand up for Hungariati national interests 
at this particular stage of the international revolu- 
tionary working-class movement. 

These high requirements can be satisfied only by 
those who do not follow the leader-like religious 
fanatics but who consider themselves to be citizens 
with responsibilities in their own work. What is 
needed is that as large a number as possible of 
thinking people capable of taking decisions should 
be typical of various fields. To think, to doubt, to 
decide in healthy circumstances is possible only if 
clarifying discussions, exchanges of views, oppor- 
tunities for collective thought become normal 
features and not sensations of everyday life. Every 
place of work, and every intellectual workshop must 
ensure that discussions be real and not pseudo, that 
they be dominated by real and important problems 
of communal life and not by passions or personal 
conflicts. Bringing such discussions to a successful 
conclusion means.utilising everything in them that 
is a contribution to the solution of one or other 
problem, everything that cements the unity of those 
who belong together; and it also means being open 
about what stiil has to be done. 

Special duties await Marxist intellectuals in the 
continued progress of Marxist-Leninist theory. In 
contrast with the damaging practice of the persona- 
lity cult and its revisionist mirror image, in today’s 
socialist society ideology is not the right of privi- 
leged persons to sound fine phrases, a right which 
ordinary people had to concede; the progress of 
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ideology is the right and responsibility of the com- 
munity. Ultimately practice -will decide what is 
progress and what is a stepback, what is revolu- 
tionary thought and what is opportunism. Not even 
the leading bodiés of the Party reserve the right to 
monopolise ideological progress, but it is their duty 
to the movement to examine from time to time the 
ideological conditions, summing up the results and 
pointing out what is damaging. The results attained 
in practice can be stabilised, sound processes can be 
made permanent and really continuous, only if the 
theoretical foundations are secure, if practical deve- 
lopment and its theoretical grounding, its generali- 
sation, are in harmony. This work cannot be’ 
performed in a modern way without taking into 
account the international achievements and ex- 
perience of Marxist ideology. 

Current international and Hungarian conditions 
mean exceptionally difficult tasks for intellectuals. 
We have reached a stage where there are no models 
and no patterns for what has to be done. ` 

In judging past and present processes and analysing 
their social and economic aspects, an answer must 
be sought to new demands manifesting themselves 
ata higher developmental level, to working out 
ways of life worthy of socialist-man. This offers not 
only the social bodies and social sciences but also 
the arts an opportunity to mould society. 

A specifically new chance and obligation is indi- 
cated by the new demands which developing society 
and man make upon engineers and artists, medical 
practitioners and teachers in respect of health and 
educational services and the better planning of hous- 
ing estates and their surroundings, homes and their 
furnishings. All this is also-a fight against Conser- 
vatism, indifference or adventurism, but society and 
the professionals within it can hardly expect a more 
difficult yet more beautiful task, a wider and more 
life-enhancing option. 

To sum up: in the recent past Hungary has mana- 
ged to move from the satisfaction of elementary 
needs to the building of'the new and superior society 
of developed socialism creating more complex de- 
mands and striving to satisfy them. This applies to 
the process of becoming a socialist man, to the big 
questions of how to live and what to live for in 
addition to that of what to live on. In raising these 
questions correctly and answering to the point, in 
creating the relative harmony of material-intellectual 
existence and the system of related demands, an 
extremely important role is played by intellectuals. 
Now that number fetishism has to be discarded once 
and for all, the time has come also for qualitative 
and innovative work in all fields of socialist const- 
ruction, for, a new trial of intellectual strength. 
The issue is not isolated economic .tasks but the 
totality. of a nationwide job. There is need fora 


kind of work and attitude capable of innovation © 


which blazes a trail, with great intellectual force for 
what is new and stands for qualitative change in this 
complicated situation. 3 

Marx said in 1856: ‘“‘Even the pure light of science 
seems unable to shine but on the dark background 
of ignorance. All our invention and . progress seem 
to result in endowing material forces with intel- 
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lectual life, and-in stultifying human life into’ a 
material force.” Under socialist conditions, ine 


-other hand, science and the arts develop on the eve 


brighter warp and woof of the ever richer culture 
of the community. The contrast: between material 
and intellectual life is growing dimmer, the life of 
people is not being reduced to something determined 
in a material way. ; Ñ 

The correlation between education and knowledge, 
between training and socialist conduct, between self- 
assurance in public life, conscious readiness to act 
and ability to decide is unequivocal and undeniable. 
Hungarian intellectuals can see and do see for them- 
selves that the best — because the justest — way to 
develop the mind, education, democracy, and the ` 
personality is socialism. This is why they have 
identified themselves with the working class and its 
Marxist-Leninist party. They know from experience 
that the working class is an organised force without 
whose victory professional people cannot expect the 
materialisation of their finest hopes, and loftiest 
ideas. Identification means the chance and obli- 
gation to fight together and mutual frankness that 
improves cooperation. 

This joint action secures the basis for the further 
elaboration and implementation. of a programme 
of national progress leading to new _hieghts and 
opening wider horizons. ‘The vital issue of realising 
our prospects is the progressive and continuous eli- 
mination of the division between manual.and intel- 
lectual work — in the words of Marx and Engels: 
the genuine division of labour. This is an historic 
task which presents itself, so to speak, the moment 
that the socialist revolutionary transformation 
begins, but which really assumes central importance 
only at a certain stage of development, in the light 
of the scientific and technological revolution. This 
process has to be forced through not against intel- 
lectuals but with them and for their sake. 

Intellectuals of our age can reach tbe peak of 
their possibilities only if they understand that the ~ 
new culture is born differently, not only through 
individual and original discoveries. The already dis- 
covered truths and the already created values have to 
become public property, the property of the com- 
munity, in such a way that they become the found- 
ations of joint action. To help more and. more 
people, hundreds of thousands and millions, to take 
possession of their own reality — this is an historic 
eh perhaps greater than the discovery of some new 

ruth. os 
It is the privilege of the workers of the intellect 
to do their part in this historic transformation. (J 


SS et a a 
Aims of Education 


Education is leading human souls to what is be st, and 
making what is best out of them; and these two objects 
are always attainable together, and by the same means; 
the training which makes men happier in themselves 
also makes them most serviceable to others. 


— John Ruskin |. 
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American 


Hostages in Iran 


Ts case of American hostages 
in Teheran has more to it 
than meets the eye. The general 
reaction in our country, as else- 
where, has been one of wholesale 
condemnation of Iran and its 
current leadership, and in many 
cases, outright sympathy for 
America. While none will say 
that diplomatic personnel should 
be held hostages by an accre- 
dited country, in the case of 
USA and its diplomatic per- 
sonnel, it needs to be noted that 
the Amercan Government needed 
to be shown its place for its often 
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blatant interference in other 
people’s internal affairs. 

American Administrations over 
the decades have earned noto- 
riety for equivocation, and not 
circumspection, over the ques- 
tion of Human Rights, if only to 
protect and promote the rancid 
philosophy of “private enter- 
prise °’. In this crisis, the Ameri- 
can print and electronic media 
have not played a positive role., 
They have only whipped up mass 
hysteria, with belligerent voices 
and bellicose proclivities. Barring 
Tom Wicker and Anthony Lewis, 
other greats in American journa- 
lism apparently would be guided 
by that worn-out principle “my 
country, right or wrong”, and 
that would be no contribution to 
the cause of journalism which is 
expected to respect facts and com- 
ment freely. Had the American 
media really played a posi- 
tive role, there would not’ have 
been the kind of tragedies in 
Cambodia, South Vietnam and 
some Latin American countries, 
which at one time stood condem- 
ned to be ruled, under Ameri- 
can auspices, by military leaders 
who could be under-takers for 
law and order societies or pseudo- 
anti-Communism, ‘which is nei- 
ther here nor there, at least as far 
as poor countries are concerned. 
In this despicable game, the CIA 
had not lagged behind, playing 
the dominant role — to protect 
American international business 
interests — and promote sedition 
in other countries, as in Chile. 

In the early 70s, at the height 
of the Vietnam War, the depart- 
ing Heads of State of Cambodia 
and South Vietnam (its ' Vice- 
President too) fled their respec- 
tive countries, carrying with them 
tons of gold, and got asylum 
in America. Did the American 
media raise their little finger 
to point out to the American 
public that invits zeal to fight 
Communism, their Government 
was leaving the people of “poor 
and friendly’ countries com- 


‘pletely impoverished? 


In our own case, in the late 
fifties and early sixties, Krishna 
Menon’s U.N. speeches were be- 
ing blacked out in the so-called 
American free press. And the 
New York Times boasts through 
its masthead that it publishes ‘‘all 


that is fit to print’. Krishna 
Menon’s death was no news to 
this organ of the American 
liberal establishment to publish 
an obituary. Siinilarly Krishna 
Menon’s complaint that with 
every American gun, given in the 
name of aid, two American sol- 
diers would follow, was dismissed 
as motivated anti-Americanism. 
The world knew later that the 
American TCM teams to India 
were packed with CIA function- 
aries. . 

In Iran, suceessive American 
Administrations have not exactly 
helped the cause of democracy, 
by helping the Shah and training 
his savage SAVAK which alone 
was responsible for the death of 
several thousand young Univer- 
sity students within the country 
and outside. And what did the 
Shah do by his country? He fled 
after ensuring that what he lifted 
out of his country — which runs 
into billions of dollars — was 
safe in foreign banks. That is 
another matter, because it speaks 
volumes of his love for Iran and 
its people. 

In this connection, a question 


‚or two may not be out of place: 


Does America, and its ruling 
establishment as well as the great 
citizenry of that country respect 
patriots of other nations? Does 
the American press cherish re- 
cognised values upheld by civili- 
sation? This question is relevant 
because the Ayatollah has a 
point when he says that the 
American Establishment had 
played a nefarious role in all that 
the Shah had done even in loot- 
ing the country. The Americans 
sold their arms to Iran and re- 
warded the Shah with kickbacks 
to swell his private fortunes. 

One will respect international 
Jaw if itis backed by sovereign 
authority, and countries, in con- 
ducting their relations, bilaterally 
and otherwise, do not degrade 
human rights and values. Let us 
understand the agony and 
anguish of those killed during 
the reign of the Shah merely be- 
cause they questioned his demo- 
cratic credentials and his integ- 
rity, before talking about diplo- 
matic niceties. 


M. Chandrasekhar 
New Delhi 
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The Jana Sangh Dilemma 
(Continued from page 6) 


Ministry down. What it can now 
Claim to its credit are only four 
seats each from Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh, three from 
Bihar and one each from Delhi, 
Haryana, UP and Maharashtra. 
This is not even a consolation 
prize for all it had done to make 
a mark in the 1980 election 
battle. ; . 

It would be worthwhile men- 
tioning here how the RSS had 
gone all out to make the Jana 
Sangh candidates win in their res- 
pective areas. The top RSS bosses 
including Balasaheb Deoras had, 
for instance, held massive RSS 
rallies in various parts of the 
country to mobilise their man- 
power. For the first time, the RSS 
had held independent public meet- 
ings to explain its standpoint 
vis-a-vis the elections: The RSS 
publishing houses printed and 
distributed millions of copies of a 
booklet entitled “RSS — In The 
Forefront of Second Freedom 
Struggle.” 

The booklet, brought out on 
the eve of the election, claimed 
that the “mass upsurge” against 
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Emergency “‘was mobilised and 
systematically channelised by 
thousands and thousands of RSS 
workers working round the clock 
in every province.” While it 
debunks the RSS leaders’ plea 
that theirs is only a cultural orga- 
nisation the booklet also claims 
that Indira Gandhi’s “calculation 
went awry’? because she had 
underrated the effect of the 
underground movement, every 
phase of which is claimed to 
have been manned by the RSS. 
It also claimed that it was the 
RSS which helped the divided 
Opposition parties to come to- 
gether and carried the newly- 
born Janata Party’s message to 
eyery nook and corner of this 
vast land in an‘incredibly short 
period. It-says that it was this 
underground network which was 
able to enlighten the Western 


world by providing necessary ` 


published material regarding the 
Emergency excesses. 

The booklet was obviously on 
the one hand an answer to critics 
of the RSS within the Janata 
Party and on the other a call to 
the cadres to move out for elec- 
tions just as they had done in 
1977 when, “RSS workers in 
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thousands” had come forward to 


shoulder “the main burden of the* 


struggle.” 

All thesẹ calculations of the 
Jana Sangh-RSS leaders have 
however gone completely awry, 
as the election results show. In 
the democratic’ set-up they are 
back to square one. The Jana 
Sangh leaders’ confidence has 
been shaken for the tirae being, 
and this explains their attempt to 
stick on to the State Govern- 
ments they control, contrary to 
their own 1977 prescription for 
mid-term poll in Congress-held- 
States on grounds of credibility - 
and popular mandate. 

How political developments 
shape in the coming days is yet 
to be seen, but Jana Sangh 
leaders have to answer the serious 
questionings in their ranks about 
the perspective: whether to re- ` 


‘main in the Janata Party or to 


revert to the Jana Sangh shell. 
Their aspiration to eventually 
take over the Janata Party is 
no longer as attractive as it 
appeared to be prior to the 
election. < 
The Jana Sangh dilemma in 

the new context is very real. 
Janu ary 14 
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millions of the 
drought-hit areas ? 
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Show them that. you Care. 
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BONDS OF 
PROSPERITY 


On this 30th anniversary of our Republic, we march with 
firm determination and redoubled zeal towards our avowed goal 
—a better tomorrow for all our citizens. 


Let us join hands, Invest in National Savings. This îs an 
opportunity to serve the country, while your savings swell. More than’ 
5 crore people from all walks of life have already shown the way. 


J 


National Savings schemes help you build capital assets or 
orovide for yourself a regular recurring income, with tax concessions. 






NATIONAL SAVINGS SCHEMES 
OFFER YOU: 


© Highest interest rate. 


@ Safety. Your money is safe with 
Government. 


© Attractions. Lucky prize draws, Free | 
Insurance for small savers and tax 
concessions for big investors. 


© Service at your doorstep through a i 
network of agents and Mahila Pradhans, 
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A City And A Promise. 


In this new year, there can bea prayer for Calcutta rather than a 
requiem. l . 


For the cynic, let there be some understanding. For the under- 
standing, let there be.some poetry. For the rich, let there bea 
heart and for the poor,.a.bread..In this city of Calcutta. 


“Calcutta Calls’’, can even be a tourist slogan ! 


Sneers the cynic, what. has Calcutta.to show except signs of decay, 
stacks of dirt and streets of filth? Even that ‘will attract the 
tourist — the.wrong kind with a crooked camera. 


For others, tourists and.town:planners, historians and researchers, 
this is the place to learn some lessons and avoid some mistakes. 


In fact, the history of Calcutta is the history of struggles. Its fight 
against imperialism and its uncompromising attitude towards 
exploitation are unforgettable chapters in the nation’s history. 


And. while Calcutta fought;.it itself. received plenty of scars and 
_ wounds.. 


While it sheltered millions,, it itself. suffered civic deficiencies. 


Till the city had little -but its indomitable spirit to show. And life 
and vitality, not to speak of its cultural traditions. It triumphed 
by survival. 


Today, however, under. the new Government, an attempt is being 
made to give new directions. to.the development of the city. Not 
by planning new gardens, but by a conscious effort to help the 
poorest to find a meaning in life. 


The work of the Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 
(CMDA) has been. giyen.. a.new orientation and the word 
“Development” a new ‘significance.. 


A new township, for example, does not mean eviction of the poor 
to find land for the rich. 


There are other examples too. 


If you want to know more, please write, to the Public Relations 
Directorate,,;CMDA, 3A, Auckland Place, Calcutta: 700 017. 


You will get a reply. That is a promise. 
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Birthday 


THe thirty-year-long ` journey from the day when 
our Constitution -came into force-on January 
26, 1950, has seen many ups and downs in the career’ 


of the most populous democracy in the history of: 


the world. 
` Looking back, there is good reason for every citi- 
‘zen of this country to be proud of our functioning 
democracy. After three decades of one-party hege-’ 
mony came its climax with an experiment in virtual 
constitutional. dictatorship, followed by a change- 
over at the Centre in 1977 without any disruption 
of the democratic process. The squabbling coalition 
that held office under ,thée signboard of the Janata 
' ending up with a protracted caretaker of an 
equally useless motley forced a mid-term poll for 
Parliament. The resounding success of a smooth 
election campaign ‘falsifying all the ‘forebodings 
about the breakdown . of the system testifies’ to'the 
health of our democracy. Pe 
With the new year, the Congress — now revolving 
round a'single personality more than at any time in 
its:‘long history — has come‘back to power with a 
convincing’ ‘majority ‘that practically closes all alibi 
fornot keeping the promises made. The massive 
‘mandate’ itself is.a‘measure of the people’s expecta- 
tions of not only having a government that works 
as Indira. Gandhi’s attractive bill-boards during:elec- 
tion’ campaign have promised, but a° government 
‘that isready and determined to ensure a fair deal 
forthe millions of underprivileged who have voted 
her back to power. er R 
\ It matters little whether her Cabinet is fly-weight 
or feather-weight — ‘certainly it is not heavy-weight 
-— sinceIndira Gandhi by the very selection of her 
ministerial ‘team, has choSen to ‘shoulder, instead of 
“sharing, most of the responsibilities for the doings 
of -her Government. Commanding more than two- 
thirds. majority in Lok Sabha, there could virtually 
be no plea that socio-economic reforms could be 
‘blocked bythe judiciary. It would therefore be a 
mistake’ on her’part — as it was of the Janata ‘be- 
fore her — to'expéct ‘to-keep the masses with’ her, 
harping only on'the‘misgovernment of her predeces- 
sors’ in office: what is expected ofther is to fulfil 
the pledges made'by'‘her in the past, the high-water- 
“mark of which was- her'commitment to Garibi'Hatao, 
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Thoughts 


even if it was made in a fit of electioneering dema- 
gogy nine long years ägo. 

Judging ‘by the modest programme of business 
placed in ‘the 'President’s Address opening Parlia- 
ment, one cannot but be struck not only by the tone 
of restraint — a virtue worth cultivating by our poli- 
ticians addicted to extravagant promises — but by a 
mood of reluctance; not to do much beyond the 
status quo. ‘The reiteration of the Twenty-Point Pro- 
gramme, for all that it is worth, would not carry any 
Government ‘very far beyond the Emergency excite- 
ment in terms of mass expectations. Conspicuous by 
its absence in the President’s Address is any refe- 
Tence to the Government’s readiness to combat the 
scourge of unémployment or'the spectre of widening 
economic disparities — items whose omission cannot 
be dismissed as being due to oversight. 

It may sound premature to play Cassandra so 
early in the day, but it is necessary for Indira 
Gandhi to note that ‘the wave of popular support on 
the crest of which she is supposed to have come to 
power, may not necessarily last long, nor has it 
touched all ‘parts of the country. She may have 
trounced the ‘Jana Sangh on ‘its home grounds but 


' her party has not been able to dislodge or undercut 


the Left in its own strongholds — in West Bengal or 
Kerala. The Assembly poll results from Kerala, just 
about two weeks after the Lok Sabha election, make 
it amply clear that the Indira wave has not touched 
the shores of the southernmost State of the Union— 
not even after propitiating the deity at Guruvayur by 
her offering thulabaram with 55 kilograms of rationed 
sugar, nor after a pious conclave ‘the same evening 
with the worshipful Bishop of Trichur, 

The victorious emergence of the Left Democratic 
Front in Kerala coupled with the success of the Left 
Front in West Bengal, provides the real challenge to 


‘the virtual Indira Raj over the rest of the country. It 


is a challenge over'basic socio-economic policies and 
the determination to implement them. Gone are the 


‘empty heroics.and buffoonery of Janata circus; even 
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the over-rated RSS seems to be licking its wounds 
in its old Jairs in the ravines of Madhya Pradesh 
or the dilapidated battlements of princely Rajasthan. 
A deflated Babuji or a frustrated Charan Singh, a 
film-star politico or Cong-O ancients — all these 
have been shown up for what they are worth. The 
caste warriors are confounded, the regionalists are 
baffled. The mass exodus to the Indira Congress 
as has taken place in all its vulgarity in Haryana, 
with many more to follow, from Orissa to Madhya 
Pradesh, from Rajasthan to Maharashtra, do not 
add strength.to her arm even if they add numbers 
to her following — more a liability than an asset. 
Against all this, only the Left has emerged as a 
rock in the high tide of a new variant of Indira 
populism. Challenge posed by the Left should not 
and need not be confrontation: it will be up to 
Congress-I, both its leaders and followers, to take 
up the challenge as one of competition in perform- 
ance if the party does not have to convert itself into 
a bastion of status quo conservatism. 
For the Left, there can be no resting on oars 
after the well deserved victory in its own strong- 
holds. A good general does not rest content by 


confining himself to his own fortification; he trains 
his forces to make a breakthrough into a wider. 
arena. The Left has to realise that it cannot afford 
to be cooped up in just a couple of regional 
pockets, in Kerala and West Bengal, turning into a 
sort of Left DMK. Its constituency has to be the 
entire country, for its appeal has to touch every 
working man and woman-in this great land. 
Already, even in this Indira avalanche, it has shown 
its strength in parts of Bihar and Andhra. -A well- 
planned strategy with a long-range perspective can 
certainly make the Left, with other democratic 
eléments, a national force, a force to reckon with. 
For its part the Left has to shed the fear of con- 
frontation but instil within itself sufficient self-con- 
fidence to make its appeal, democratic and forward- 
looking, felt over a large segment of national life. 
What Kerala has achieved has the promise to be 
turned into the footprint of the politics of tomorrow. 
For the Left this is the moment of truth — pro- 
mising and enduring future for our great Republic. 





“ig Government decision to 
send Foreign Secretary Sathe 

to Islamabad to explore the possi- 
bility of defusing Indo-Pak ten- 
sion consequent upon the US 
decision to pour arms into Pakis- 
tan and the Chinese readiness to 
‘join in this dangerous game, is to 
be welcomed. Inthe urgent in- 
terest of maintaining peace in the 
subcontinent and fostering amity 
between. two neighbours, every 
step taken towards better Indo- 
Pak understanding should be reg- 
arded as a step in the right direc- 
tion. While it is worth noting that 
Pak rulers have referred to the 
Simla Agreement,, they have yet 


to reach the Indian commitment ` 


that there would be no use of 
force in settling outstanding Indo- 
Pak disputes. 

Whatever may be President 
Carter’s motivation, the present 
phase of brinkmanship in US 
policy does not seem to have 
many takers. The fanfare des- 
patch of .US Under-Secretary, 
Warren Christopher to Western 
Europe in the wake of the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan and 
Iran’s firm refusal to release U.S. 
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. Season for Special Missions 
hostages except in exchange for flict. Carrington’s mischievous 


the Shah in person, proved to be 
adamp squib: because, neither 


` France nor West Germany is 


ready to comply with US belli- 
cosity towards Teheran, Moscow 
or Kabul. Despite all the big 
talk, the stark isolation of the 
US is today bereft of even a 
fig leaf. 

Britain playing second fiddle 
to Washington sent its Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Carrington, on 
a South Asian mission. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that 
the Carrington mission has also 
been a failure. While New Delhi 
has been inno mood to join in 
the Anglo-American chorus 
against the Soviet Union — what- 
ever may be its,own reservations 
about the presence of Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan — the 
danger posed by the induction of 
US arms into Pakistan, coupled 
with Peking joining the axis, can 
never be underplayed, particularly 
in this country, which every time 
Western arms have piled up in 
Pakistan, has had to face increas- 
ed bellicosity in that country, 
leading to full-scale armed con- 


slander of an emerging Moscow- 
New Delhi axis is meant tò poison 
our neighbours against us. All 
this however could not fool our 
present Government. 

After Carrington, it is the turn 
of Clarke Clifford to present him- 
self as Carter’s special envoy in 
New Delhi. These are not mis- 
sions of persuasion but of bluster 
and bullying — a desperate ex- 
ercise at turning Pakistan once 
again virtually into a military . 
alliance partner. Obviously, such 
a proposition cannot sell in India. 
President Zia of Pakistan has 
himself reacted in a manner total- 
ly unforeseen by the US autho- 
tities. He could not afford to join - 
in the current anti-Soviet hysteria 
sponsored by Washington: on 
the contrary, he has told News- 
week, that while in the sea, he 
must know how to live with the 
whale — Soviet Union in this 
case, At the same time, he is put- 
ting the screw on Washington to 
pay more in terms of economic 
aid, as price of his allegiance. 

New Delhi with its reservations 
about the entry of the Soviet 
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troops in Afghanistan, is satis- 
fied from its own reports in hand 
both from Kabul and Moscow, 
that these troops had been called 
by the Afghan authorities. Our 
press, at least the most vocal part 
of it, has gone berserk taking the 
cue from the Western media: 
hence the uninhibited doling out 
of such reports as that Babrak 
Karmal landed in Kabul in one 
of the giant aircraft carrying 
Soviet troops. Now, reports from 
Kabul show, that Karmal has 
' been in Afghanistan for the last 
two months and the calling of 
the Soviet troops was made by 
the decision of the Revolutionary 
Council. There is also a concer- 
ted black-out in our press of the 
stand taken by Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan: even the frankly 
partisan Statesman correspondent 
could not extract out of Badshah 
Khan any denunciation of Soviet 
troops, which seem to be his 
objective judging from the un- 
broken tenor of his despatches. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
has stated the position clearly in 
her .vatious press statements 
apart from the official Indian 
position taken at the UN which 
had been cleared by her before 
she assumed office. The concerted 
attack on the Government’s stand 
on the Afghan crisis shows up 
thé real face of Janata’s genuine 
“nonaligiment”. Equally strange 
is the silence of the two ` Com- 
munist Parties in the matter of 


Te case of B.B. Vohra, Union 

Petroleum Secretary, who has 
suffered persistent persecution, 
harassment and humiliation for 
the crime of being upright and 
refusing to be bullied into deviat- 
ing from doing his job without 
fear or favour, is again in the 
- news, with the publication in a 
section of the press of his letter 
to the Cabinet Secretary. 

Of course we will be hearing a 
lot about the propriety of the 
publication of this letter which 
provides eloquent commentary on 
the way administration is being 
run at highest levels. But surely 
there is much more than routine 
ideas of propriety involved here. 
The letter raises}, fundamental 
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-on in New 


extending vigorous support to 
Government’s stand which fits 
in large measure to their own res- 
pective declarations on the issue. 

While the key foreign policy 
issue of today is beleaguered by 
powerful pressures from the West, 
it is urgently necessary for New 
Delhi to go in for an active role 
on its own to cOmbat the thick 
fog of confusion deliberately 
spread by the US circles. It is 
not enough to take an indepen- 
dent stand, however welcome 
that may be. Equally important 
it is for India on the biggest 
country in the region and a 
leading nation in the nonaligned 
community directly involved in 
the crisis, to hold urgent consult- 
ations at its own initiative. Our 
new External Affairs Minister is 
tied down, for no fault of his 
own, to presiding over the pro- 
tracted UNIDO session currently 
Delhi. The Prime 
Minister should send special 
emissaries to different Capitals. 
Particularly important would be 
to send one to Moscow, where 
under the Indo-Soviet Treaty, 
our Government is entitled to 
hold consultations on an issue of 
such a serious magnitude right at 
our doorstep. It will also help us 
to understand Soviet assessment 
of the situation in greater depth. 
Why should New Delhi have 
to wait for Gromyko’s protocol 
visit next month? Why not our 
man go to Moscow, and not only 


A Shocking Story 


questions relating to the malady 
that has not merely enfeebled the 
administrative apparatus but has 
made it a tool for manipulation 
by politicians in power, vested 
interests at home .and abroad, 
and not least, either interested or 
simply spineless top officials. 

It is well known that the admi- 
nistrative set-up was at its worst 
during Emergency Raj. It is no 
secret that’ misuse of the admi- 
nistration, often with ready 
acquiescence by senior officials, 
began long before Emergency. 
The list of officials who have had 
to pay the price either for being 
honest or for loyalty to one set 
of politicians as against another, 
at the Central and State levels, is 


to Moscow but to Kabul, Islama- 
bad and even to Peking? Peking 
should not be forgotten since it 
is our job to explain painstak- 
ingly to the Chinese rulers the 
damage they would be inflicting 
on their standing in the eyes of 
the Indian public by ganging up 
with USA in a military move 
ovet Pakistan. Let us get back to 
the Krishna Menon style of dip- 
lomacy: it will only redound to 
our credit. 

Indira Congress in its election 
manifesto has committed itself to 
the recognition of the new regime 
in Kampuchea. There are posi- 
tive references in Presidents 
Address to Parliament to our 
relations with Vietnam, Kam- 
puchea and the Asean. Here too 
it is urgently necessary that 
something more than routine 
diplomatic exchanges should take 
place. .This can be done only by 
the despatch ofa special emissary 
of the Prime Minister. 

But these emissaries should 
not only be well-known indivi- 
duals but in training and experi- 
ence, competent and outstanding 
in their own spheres. A Govern- 
ment with a massive majority in 
Parliament has the authority of 
the nation behind it to undertake 
such a major excercise in the 
sphere of world diplomacy when 
that involves first-hand handling 
of issues directly touching on our 
national interests. 


January 23 Analys, 


fairly long. 

Vohra’s case is by no means 
extraordinary. Others too have 
gone through the kind of mental 
anguish the Petroleum Secretary 
experienced. But the case be- 
comes ‘important when it is 
remembered that the Janata Party 
and its many leaders, on coming 
to power following the March 
1977 Lok Sabha election, made a 


` great show of not only having 


restored democratic practices but 
of being determined to restore 
proper norms in respect of the 
entire gamut of administration. 
After the bitter experience of 
Emergency Raj, when all kinds 
of politicians and all kinds of 
officials joined hands to make a 
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mess.of the whole .administration 
in many parts of the country, , it 
had been expected that a.new 
chapter would begin. But. that 
was not to be, and Vohra’s case 
merely underlines this tragic.fact. 
It would, be easy, but, obviously, 
wrong,.to suggest that the Vohra 
affair has now come to the lime- 
light because of the change. in 
Government at the ‘Centre. The 
Petroleum Secretary’s long. letter 
to the Cabinet Secretary is. dated 
December 24, 1979,,and no one 
can:say that at that time.. there 
was.any inkling about, the. out- 
come of the,Lok Sabha election. 
or abont the kind of Government, 
that would, come into being.: And 
the: letter brings out the. fact, — 
which was. not unknown,to the 
public — that systematic. harass-. 
ment of Vohra began almost. im- 
mediately. after. the: Janata . Party, 
assumed office at the. Centre.. 
It is clear. that apart from: the: 


arrest, suspension and subsequent, 


reinstatement, and. apart.from the 
complete failure, of the CBI to 


find. any evidence to support. 
allegations levelled against such. 


a. high official, there-was çon» 
siderable,correspondence. Prime. 
- Minister Morarji Desai, Home, 
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In- the. Service. of the Nation: 


Minister, Charan. Singh and 
Petroleum, Minister Bahuguna 
were, among.those in the knaw of 
the,extraordinary deyelopments, 
And.it appears that not all the 
top persons,in the.,Cabinet. were 
aware of . vital aspects ,of . the 
matter... The-Cabinet, Secretary, 
judging from.Vohra’s letter, made 
no,attempt at any time to stand 
up ‘against patent injustice. 
Those. who. know can testify. to 
the, fact, that.the agreement sign- 


ed;by.the Oil.and, Natural Gas - 


Commission: with .a. French firm 


for the:development of Bombay. 


High. was in: conformity with 


national, interests, and , therefore., 


the persecution..of those involved 
imit, is all, the more. shocking,. 
Even after Vohra.was reinstated, 
there. was.a:long period. of sus- 
pense, before. the trumped-p, case. 
was. finally dropped recently, The 
sum: total, is a sordid ; story,. and, 


there.are suggestions of intrigue.. . 
at, high; levels,. Evidently the;fact. 


thatthe names, of- Indira. Gandhi 
and K:D.;Malaviya,were also. in- 
volved: was. taken advantage- af in 


the climate. created-:by the elec-. 
toral . verdict .of 1977. Whatever. 


one may.think, of- Indira. Gandhi 


or. her. notorious. Emergency Raj,. 
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no, one. can: accept the position 
that any official: can. be harassed 
in this: manner.. : 

Evidently, Vohra. wrote., his ' 
long and., bitter. letter. to the 
Cabinet. Secretary. only when he: 
had reached. the:nd.of the tether.. 
Officialdom .generally, does not 
like unfavourable. publicity — it 
is much simpler: to sacrifice the.. 
non-conformist; than. to allow: the 
“image” of the bureaucracy. to 
suffer, The:correct view, in the- 
public:interest,, would surely. be: 
that all such goings-on must be- 
brought: into, the:.full glare of 
publicity, so that,-neither. politi- 
cians im power nor..top : officials, 
for.the:time. being. in the, gaad. 
books of the:powers, that be will | 
dare. to distort .or destroy the. 
norms, of gaod, clean administra- 
tion. 

Vohra has alleged a conspiracy. . 
and. has named:names,. The least 
that can be done now:is to order: 
a full inquiry. There.;is urgent ° 


need to . restore, public.confidence. 


in: the- administration and to 
ensure-that integrity is rewarded, 
not punished.. Our country: can- . 
not afford a Dreyfus.affair. 

C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
January 22 





The role of West Bengal:Small Industries Corporation-in' ensuring the supply. 
of.essential raw material for registered small industries enterprises is ‘today widely 
known. Our tireless.endeavour.in. promoting small-industries.is not .confined.. only 

_to.this. Today,..our ,industrial,.estate holds .oyt. the initial promise for: the new 3 
` initiates in.the field.of small industries... Weshave undertaken.a plan .to...set up..in- 3 
è every district.of.this State more,than.one.small and medium. industrial estates as 
. government or- mixed. enterprise: We have. also recently- taken up. a practical 
programme for-assisting in marketing of small industries. Nor are, we lagging. § 
behind in.the sphere of exports. Fishing tackles. made in Bankura. are already 3 
being-sold-in Eastern Europe..Efforts:are, being ,made:to explore the. possibility:of. à} 


identifying more.exportable items from small industries. 


We seek..the cooperation. of,all.in the :pramotion of small industries, 
THE WEST BENGAL SMALL INDUSTRIES CORPORATION LTD: 


(A Government of West Bengal: Undertaking) 


6-A Raja Subodh Mullick Square, Third-Floor, Calcutta — 700013. 


= WEST-BENGAL SMALL. INDUSTRIES: 





Lessons of 
_ the, Verdict 


RAMAKRISHNA, HEGDE 


[N2V:TABLY the country has to pay the penalty for 

the sins of the ruling party.. In normal circum- 
stances a change in Government need not imply 
a slide-back. But now we are back to square one. 


. Politically the country has gone back to 1971. 


The similarity between ‘the 1971 and 1980 elec- 
tions is striking: Indira Gandhi getting a massive 


‘mandate with a two-thirds majority in the Lok 
‘Sabha; the emergence of single-party dominance; the 


fragmentation of the Opposition. 

The rise and. fall of the Janata Party in the short 
span of three years will be an interesting subject for 
students of politics and history alike. The manner 
in which the party frittered away in so short a time 
the tremendous popular goodwill through which it 


. was swept to power, has hardly any parallel. Several 


reasons are mentioned for its debacle, its ‘strength 
falling from 300 to 31 in the Lok Sabha. But the 
outstanding reason undoubtedly was the nauseating 
infights within the party which destroyed the’ credi- 
bility of the party and the Government as a united 
team with collective will and determination, capable 
of fulfilling electoral pledges. Both the party and the 
Government lost respectability in the eyes of the 
people. An indelible impression was created 
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throughout the country that the Janata Party, plagu- 
ed by internecine warfare, was incapable of 
providing an effective and purposeful Govern- 
ment. 

Political commentators and analysts had been 
predicting before the election that no party would 
get a majority and the country would have to go in 
for another election shortly. I was one of those 
who bélieved that the people would not vote for 
instability at the Centre and that in this election 
also the people would give a sufficient majority to 
the party of their choice. 

By 1967 the people were tired of single-party rule ` 
and were restless for a change. In that year they 
defeated the Congress in nearly half the States. Yet, 
they gave a comfortable majority to that party at 
the Centre. This was only because there was no 
national alternative to it. Again in 1971, though 
there was an eletoral alliance among several opposi- 
tion parties, the electorate did not accept that as a 
national alternative and voted the Congress back to 
power. À 

In 1977,iwhen the Congress suffered a crushing 
defeat, it was not entirely a negative vote. People 
trusted the solemn statement of the leaders of the 
Janata Party that their party was notjust an alliance 
but a new single party wedded to Gandhian values. 
So they accepted the Janata Party as a national 
alternative and elected it with a comfortable majo- 
tity to govern the country. But very soon the 
people’s trust was betrayed. In utter violation of 
the pledge taken at Raj Ghat and the solemn 
assurance given to the people, Charan Singh and 
certain other leaders, through word and deed, 
reduced the Central Government to a coalition 
Government. Mutual recrimination, quota system, 
veto power exercised by certain erstwhile constituent 
units and mounting indiscipline shattered the illu- 
sion that the party was a united and integrated one. 
The people were disenchanted and frustrated. They 
had the feeling of having been cheated. They had 
made up their minds almost two years ago to 
punish the Janata Party at the earliest opportunity. 
The Lok Sabha elections gave that opportunity to 
them,. They had no choice except to bring back 
Indira: Gandhi. 

While the Janata Party showed signs of disinteg- 
ration, Indira Gandhi, through studied and calcul- 
ated moves, went on consolidating her position. 
She did not allow a single opportunity to slip by in 
making political capital out of the in-built weak- 
nesses of the Janata Government. Charan Singh 
drew her out of total political eclipse and made her 
a hero figure by his senseless act o arresting her. 
He again made her politically relevant and impor- 
tant by seeking and receiving her support in his 
desperate bid to fulfil his life’s ambition of becom- 
ing Prime Minister. Once she came out of her shell, 
into which she was thrown on account of her humi- 
liating defeat, she never stopped. And finally she 
succeeded in avenging her defeat in a spectacular 
‘manner. The réturn of Indira Gandhi was aided 
and abetted by Charan Singh and certain other 
elements. 

The Lok Sabha election has exploded a few myths. 
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No community or caste combination has voted in 
favour of any particular party, whether it was the 
Muslims or the Harijans. If Charan Singh was able 
to win as many seats as he did, it was mainly on 
account of booth-capturing. Sectional or parochial 
appeals did not sway the electorate. For the first 
time regional parties have been practically washed 
out. The DMK. survived as an ‘appendage of the 
Congress(I). The electorate has voted for leadership, 
not for individual candidates. The performance of 
local Governments was also by andslarge irrelevant. 
The election results followed an even pattern practi- 
- cally all over the country. If they were different in 
West Bengal, Kerala and Bombay, that has been 
due to a higher degree of political consciousness of 
the electorate. a 
The new Government has taken over. So far 
Indira Gandhi has not displayed any sign that she 
has changed either her mind or her style. The com- 
. position of her Cabinet and her recent statements 
conform to her old characteristic style. In the selec- 
tion of her Cabinet colleagues, merit has been sacri- 
ficed for the sake of personal loyalty. One could 
see the hand of the caucus in ministry-making, from 
behind the curtain. It is a sad commentary that out 
of 350 party members in the Lok Sabha and many 
in the Rajya Sabha, Indira Gandhi could not pick 
up enough competent people to man several vital 
Ministries. i 

But that is`only'’a vague shadow of events to 
come. The caucus will play an increasingly domi- 
nating role, and Indira Gandhi will continue to be 
a prisoner of the caucus. While she professes.that 
she does not believe in confrontation and vindictive 
actions, the storm-troopers of her party are already 
at the game of toppling State Governments. In 
States where the Governments cannot be captured 
through defections she will dissolve the Assemblies 
and will justify the action on the ground that it was 
necessary to carry out her policies and programmes. 
. The fact- that- in many of these States her party 
secured far less than 50 per cent of the total votes 
polled will not deter her. She will further split the 
Opposition parties through defections or by creating 
internal dissensions. The Congress(U), the Akalis 
and the CPI will be the first victims. She will try to 
establish again virtual one-party rule all over the 
country. In other words, it will be a repeat perfor- 
mance by Indira Gandhi with a greater degree of 
ruthlessness. 

During the post-1971 massive mandate period the 
concentration of authority in one person or a clique 
failed to provide an answer to the economic prob- 
lems of the country. Indira Gandhi’s utter failure 
to cope with the economic issues of the country 
leading to mounting unemployment and widespread 
unrest, coupled with her desperate bid to save her 
position as Prime Minister, resulted in Emergency. 

Indira Gandhi’s main plank in this election was 
stability and a strong Government. In her election 
speeches she painted the country’s economy as being 
in a state of ruin. But neither in her manifesto nor 
in her speeches did she hint at possible solutions. 
Possibly she has none. 

The spectre of economic anarchy is staring us in 
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the face. Price stability and economic growth under 
two years of Janata rule were set at nought by the 
mismanagement of the bankrupt caretaker Govern- * 
ment of Charan Singh. Prices have not fallen on the 
installation of Indira Gandhi as Prime Minister. 
Nor will afew raids here and there on hoarders 
bring down the prices of essential commodities, 
Sustained growth of the economy is not possible un- 
less it is freed from the clutches of monopolists. 
Similarly, in the agricultural sector, unless the tiller 
becomes the owner of the'soil, increase in agricul- 
tural production cannot be substantial. The track- 
record of Indira Gandhi does not show that she is 
either capable of bringing about these drastic changes: 
or willing to do so. She has been maintaining her 
power from slogan to slogan. 

What do the Opposition parties do? Fragmented 
and emaciated as they are, will they be able to face 


‘the authoritarian onslaught? It is a pity that they” 


did not realise before the election that’ the real 
danger was the re-emergence of authoritarian forces 
and that the future of democracy was at stake in the 
election. The Janata Party bebame untouchable 
overnight because of the so-called RSS connection. 
Despite continuous attacks from all sides it has 
emerged as next only to the Congress, in terms of 
votes secured. 

The Left was the only group which came uns- 
cathed out of the election. It is not merely because 
of the performance of the Government in West 
Bengal but mainly because of the united fight they 
put up against the Congress (I). This at least should 
be a lesson to all Opposition parties now. The split- 
ting of votes in Uttar Pradesh alone gave the Con- 
gress(I) an undue and unearned advantage of bag- 
ging as many as 51 seats. 

With a steam-roller majority in the Lok Sabha the 
ruling party cannot resist the temptation of riding 
roughshod. Indira Gandhi will exploit the disunity 
in the Opposition ranks to the maximum extent. 
She will in her usual way play one against the other. 
The first and foremost objective before the Opposi-. 
tion should be to prevent the erosion of the autho- 
tity of Parliament, devaluation and debasement of 
democratic institutions and infringement of funda- 
mental rights. Next, to put up a united fight in the 
Assembly elections which are bound to come sooner 
than later. 

Will the Opposition parties wake up to this grim 
reality? (January 20).0) i 


WAR AND PEACE 


Even wars, then, are waged with peace as their 
object, even when they are waged by those who are con- 
cerned to exercise their warlike prowess, either in com- 
mand or in the actual fighting. Hence it is an established 
fact that peace is the desired end of war. For èvery 
man is in quest of peace even in waging war, whereas 
no one is in quest of war when making peace. In fact, 
even when men wish a present state of peace to be 
disturbed, they do so -not because they hate peace, but 
because they desire the present peace to be exchanged 
for one that suits their wishes. Thus their desire is not 
that there should not be peace but that it should be the 
kind of peace they wish for. 





— Augustine’s City of God. 
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Our | 
Foreign Policy. ` 
and Afghan 
Developments 


SYED MIR QASIM 


A, lot of noise is made today in the West about 

India’s :tand on the present situation in Afgha- 
nistan. We are witness to the spectacle that the 
very same forces which have long tried vainly to 
pressurise India to toe the line laid down by the 
Western powers, are today making a desperate 
attempt once again to get India into their Cold War 


ame. . ; 
j What they fail to take into account is that India 
under the Congress has always tried to follow an 
independent policy in foreign affairs, a policy whose 
architect was Jawaharlal Nehru. When this policy 
was first formulated, the problem before our leaders 
was the persistent Western attempt to drag Asian 
countries into their Cold War military alliances. 
India refused to be browbeaten into any military 
bloc because Nehru rightly feared that the member- 
ship of any military alliance would make Iñħdia sub- 
servient to the dictates of the powers that run such 
military alliances, ‘and to that measure, would 
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infringe ‘on our sovereign, independent foreign 
policy. 

This was the genesis of our tested foreign policy 
of non-alignment. It will be good for us to remind 


` American policy-makers that one of their distin- 


guished Secretaries of State, John Foster Dulles, 
had branded non-alignment as immoral, and the 
echo of that outlook could be heard in our country, 
in the stand of some of the critics of Nehru’s 
foreign policy. ‘ 

Over the years, however, the bankruptcy of the 
policy of military alliances became evident even 10 
many of the members of such alliances, while non- 
alignment has not only earned many adherents but 
can no fonger be denounced or brushed aside by 
the West. What is amusing is that these cold-war 
veterans, the advocates of military alliances, are 
today pompously declaring that India’s present 
policy is a deviation from non-alignment. The 
inveterate enemies of non-alignment have suddenly 
taken upon themselves the role of judges to decide 
how far we are still non-aligned. 

For India, it is not the judgement of the Western 
powers that is important with regard to our non- 
alignment on any specific issue, but whether any 

„particular stand of our Government strengthens the 
independence of our foreign policy. 

It is precisely on this touchstone of independence 
in foreign affairs that we have to judge the situation 
in Afghanistan. And it is precisely on this basis that 
the considered policy of the present Government 
headed by Indira Gandhi has been formulated with 
regard to Afghanistan. 

It is necessary for us, first of all, to underline that 
India’s friendship with Afghanistan has been of long 
standing. Throughout the period when Pakistan, 
encouraged:and abetted by the Western powers, has 
taken a belligerent position against India — three 
times launching armed conflict against this country 
— Afghanistan stood by us on the basis of enduring 
friendship. This was in sharp contrast to what the 
Shah of Iran, another trusted protege of the USA, 
did by helping Pakistan in its armed attacks on 
India. It was therefore. a matter of widespread 
interest and satisfaction for the Indian people when 
in April, 1978, the people of Afghanistan achieved 
their historic Revolution overthrowing the feudal 
order and setting out on the gigantic task of estab- 
lishing a new order of reforms and uplift of the 
downtrodden. 

Obviously this has not been to the liking of the 
Western powers who have invariably backed, in all 
parts of the world, conservative regimes opposed to 
social change. So, the elements in Afghanistan 
resisting the programme of reforms of the new 
Government took refuge in large numbers in Pakis- 
tan, where the military regime, already engaged’ in 
suppressing the democratic forces inside the country. 
not only gave shelter to these reactionary forces 
from Afghanistan, but trained and armed them for 
constant armed infiltration into Afghanistan. This 
assumed a serious dimension with the connivance 
and active support that the US authorities extended 
to them for months. This is not a matter of conjec- 
ture; even the US press boldly exposed this fact. 
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The Western.powers, particularly US, suffered a 


set-back in Iran with the fall of the Shah. But even 
then the US authorities tried to back the Shah in 
exile and committed open provocation by extend- 
- ing hospitality to the Shah who is hated by the 
Iranian people and is wanted by them to answer for 
his crimes against the nation. Whether one likes it 
or not, the anti-Shah movement in Iran has been a 
people’s movement. Hundreds of thousands of 
Iranians were done to death by’ the Shah. People’s 
hatred and anger against him is understandable. 
But it is amazing how the US has been whipping 
up frenzy against the Iranian people. 

The Western powers think that in the name of 
Islam they would be able to delude the Muslims in 
India. Muslims in India know very well that this is 
a strategy of exploiting religious sentiments for the 
- narrow nefarious ends of the West. This is a trap the 

Muslims of India will not walk into. How can the 
Muslims of India forget that the most outrageous 
crime in the Arab world has been committed against 
Palestinian Muslims by the machinations and with 
the active connivance of the Western powers? They 
are damaging the real,interests of the Arab peoples 
and are bolstering Zionism. Jt is not difficult for 
oe Muslims to distinguish between friends and 
oes. 
It is jn this background of the reverse that the 
US hds suffered to its standing and to its neo- 
` colonialist designs in Iran that the American autho- 
rities have been ehgaged in calculatedly .engineering 
world-wide hysteria against ‘the new regime in 
Afghanistan. When this new regime in Afghanistan 
thought it necessary to seek Moscow’s military help 
— as provided for in their treaty with the Soviet 
Union — to guard the integrity and security of 
Afghanistan against external threat and subversion 
engineered from outside, the US authorities have 
lost all balance and have unleashed a campaign of 
hatred and calumny against Afghanistan, branding 
_ the Soviet‘Union as an aggressor for the crime of 
having responded to the call of the Afghan leaders 
` to help save their Revolution. 

The Western powers have been trying to confuse 
the issues. It goes without saying that no indepen- 
dent country, particularly those that have achieved 
liberation from foreign rule, would like the prospect 
of foreign troops stationed on its soil. This does not 
however mean that a country cannot invite friendly 
foreign troops to ward off any threat to its indepen- 
dence. I have no reason to disbelieve the assurance 
extended by the Soviet authorities to our Govern- 
ment that they will not stay in the territory of 
Afghanistan a day longer than it is felt necessary by 
the Afghan revolutionary authorities. i 

There is good reason for us to trust the word of 
the Soviet Union. No other great power has stood 
by our country in our difficult days as has the Soviet 
Union. Whether it is on the question of Kashmir, 
Goa or Bangladesh, orin helping India to develop 
its indigenous defence potential in the face of the 
US and Chinese military build-up, or in coming for- 
ward to assist in our quest for economic self-reliance 
when the Western powers denied or tried to sabotage 
our national endeavour, we have found in the USSR 
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, a tested and trustworthy friend. Relying on our own 


experience, we do not find it difficult to understand 
that our Afghan brothers should seek Soviet military - 
help in the defence of their motherland. 

I hail from Jammu and Kashmir State,, whose 
people know well what happened when they decided 
to accede to the Indian Union because they shared 
India’s ideals of democracy, socialism and peace. 
The Western powers, particularly Britain and the 

~USA, helped and backed armed invasion from 
Pakistan against our State. It was on the insistence 
of Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah that Indian troops: 
came to the rescue of Kashmir. They came to help 
the people of Jammu and Kashmir to repulse the 
invaders. ; 

It is good for us also to remember that Indian 
troops went to Nepal in the early days of our Re- 
public at the invitation of the democratic forces to 
help them in overthrowing the reactionary Rana 
regime. It was a matter of pride for our jawans that 
they went to Bangladesh to help the freedom fighters 
there engaged in ousting the hated Pakistani regime. 
And we cannot forget that when Indian troops were 
engaged in helping in the liberation of Bangladesh, 
the US sent its Seventh Fleet with its deadly nuclear 
weapons, to intimidate our ‘country. On our standing 
up to this US blackmail and successfully helping 
with our troops in the liberation of Bangladesh, a 
tirade was let loose against us by the very same forces 
which are now engaged in an insane hate campaign 
against the Soviet forces for the help they are ren- 
dering the Afghan nation. eee 

As in the case of the Soviet troops in Afghanistan 
today, the Indian troops in Bangladesh were, the 
subject of a virulent attack by the Western powers 
— both in the UN and outside — levelling the very 
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same proposterous charge that 
we wanted to annex the territory 
of Bangladesh, that we aimed at 
‘digging in there” permanently. 


It is now clear how false and. 


mischievous such Western pro- 
paganda was, and I am 
their present hate campaign over 
Afghanistan will'hopelessly boo- 
merang. . 

The people of India and other 
countries in the region fully 
understand the dangerous imp- 


lications of the colossal arms’ 


aid proposed to be pumped into 
Pakistan. Pakistan was once a 
member of the US-led military 
blocs while we were non-aligned. 


We have been, and we want to” 


remain,- non-aligned. Arming 
Pakistan to the teèth under one 


.or other pretext is also aimed at 
position. | 


undermining India’s 
The same arms, which. will be 
used against Afghanistan, will 
also be used-against India. What 
makes the situation more sinis- 
ter is the Chinese collùsion or 
alliance with the USA in the re- 
gion. They are meddling ia the 
affairs of other countries ‘to fur- 
ther their expansionist and hege- 


“monistic designs. These develop- 


ments represent a great threat to 
the peoples of this region. We 
cannot remain indifferent to this, 
for this is not only an attempt at 
destabilising the situation in the 
area but also forms a part.of an 
imperialist global strategy, un- 
folding itself from Vietnam and 
Kampuchea to Afghanistan and 
Iran. The arming of Pakistan, 
too, is a part of this stratégy. 
This strategy was: defeated in 


‘Vietnam; it failed in Kashmir; it ` 


failed in. Kampuchea; it is being 
opposed’ in Iran. But the impe- 


' rialists think they will succeed 


this time in Pakistan. 
In this serious situation, India, 


' true to its policy of non-align- 


ment, is engaged in judging every 
issue on merits and its implica- 
tions for our national interest. It 
is this independence in foreign 
policy that has led our Govern- 
ment today to refuse to be 


dragooned in the new ‘campaign _ 


launched against the Soviet 


Union, and ‘it has been judging © 


the Afghan developments on their 
merits realising the'danger posed 
to the integrity of Afghanistan by 
a conspiracy through the rebels, 
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sure, 


while understanding the compul- ` 


sions that led to the presence of 
the Soviet forces in that country 
— compulsions which we sincere- 
ly believe will disappear’ in the 


not distant future. From the point, - 
. of view of, our national interest 


as also of the cause -of “world 
peace, itis my considered view 
that the induction of massive US 


arms into Pakistan and the grow- .- 


ing military collaboration bet- 
ween China'and the USA is the 
most dangerous development in 
Asia today, leading to the emer- 
gence of a military axis -between 
the USA, Pakistan and China. 
Every patriotic Indian cannot 
but. be disturbed by this provo- 
cative build-up of massive arms 


in Pakistan. The strident condem- 
nation of this dangerous move by 
our Goyernment led by Indira 
Gandhi right from the morrow of 
its massive electoral victory, is a 
testimony to its faithful adher- 
ence to. independence in foreign 
policy in the best traditions of 
non-alignment. 

In carrying this out, our Gov- 
ernment is strengthened by the 
conviction that it has the entire 
nation behind it, cutting across 
all barriers of political opinions 
and forces. No imperialist power 
can bend the might of indepen- 
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dent nations — neither of 

‘Afghanistan’ nor certainly of 
India. O 

(January 22) 
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New Tasks. 
Before 
Left Forces 


N. K. KRISHNAN 


R 2Pustic Day this year faces us with a situation 
which, in many ways, is unprecedented in the 
‘ entire history of post-Independence India. 

Reaping a rich harvest from the mass discontent, 
disgust and anger against the two-and-a-half years 
of gross misrule and political bankruptcy of Janata 
Party, followed by the equally bankrupt ‘‘caretaker”’ 
regime of the Lok Lal-Congress (U) alliance, the 
Congress (I) has come back to power with a massive 
parliamentary majority — albeit on the basis of a 
minority vote of 42.58 per cent. After the experience 
of the last three years, itis no wonder that Indira 
Gandhi’s slogan of a “‘strong and stable Govern- 
ment” did find response from large sections of the 
electorate in the absence of a viable national Left 
and democratic alternative. f 

The Communist Party of India ‚went into the 
election battle with its eyes open and with no rosy 
illusions. We in fact looked upon the elections as 
an occasion to bring the Left parties in the country 
— particularly our Party and the CPI(M) — closer 
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together and lay the basis for a new chapter in 
building Left unity, to unite the Left and demo- 


cratic forces to the maximum extent possible and to* 


rally and mobilise the working class and working 
people for the crucial struggles ahead of them in the 
post-election period. Our Party had full realisation 


of the constraints under which it was facing this . 


election — constraints not of our making, and 
beyond: our control. It is with this limited and 
modest perspective that we put forward our election 
platform in our Party’s manifesto. 

There is no doubt — and the Indian public by 
and large has recognised and acknowledged this 
fact — that the Left forces in the country have, in 
this electoral battle, taken a significant step forward 
in forging their unity and projecting their fighting 
image, battling against the dominant bourgeois 
“wave”. Throughout the country, the CPI and the 
CPI(M) stood and fought together, shoulder to 
shoulder — for the first time after 15 long years. 
Millions of working people have welcomed this and 
taken it as their beacon of hope for the future. The 
Left parties have risen in stature, because of their 
unity, in the eyes of the masses and all sections of 
forward-looking democratic opinion in the country. 
They have increased their strength in the new Lok 
Sabha and indeed emerged as the most purposive, 
effective, cohesive opposition fighting force. 

Sections of the reactionary monopoly press have 
themselves had to admit this fact, although most 
grudgingly. Í 

The contrast between the election results in the 
States where the Left parties have built up a strong 
independent political base of their own and the 
results elsewhere im the country are plain for all to 
see. The moral: of this contrast and its political 
significance is indeed the central lesson to be drawn 
for the future from the results of -the -recent Lok 
Sabha poll. That central lesson is the fact that only 
the building up and projection of a convincing 
viable national political alternative based on the 
principled programmatic unity of Left and demo- 
cratic forces can rescue our people from the plight 
of being forced, every time, into an electoral choice 
between rival bourgeois power formations. ; 

The composition of the new Lok Sabha and the 
national and international situation facing the coun- 
try at present render most urgent and imperative 
the task of strengthening, consolidating and extend- 
ing the unity already achieved among the Left 
forces and utilising this unity as lever to build 
up wider Left-democratic fighting unity which alone 
can deliver the nation safely from the present all- 
pervasive crisis. ; 

Not only is the Congress(I) back to power with a 
massive majority far beyond its own expectations 
and beyond the votes it secured, but the notorious 
caucus and its henchmen, including the whole band 
of the unrepentant organisers and perpetrators of 
Emergency excesses, have appeared in the Parlia- 
mentary arena in large numbers There is need for 
utmost vigilance against-these forces whose aggres- 
sive and outspoken, hostility to the working class 
and to the ideas of democracy and socialism is-only 
too well known. ; 
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Big Business and the monopoly houses have hail- 
ed Indira Gandhi’s come¢-back to power. After the 
experiences of the conflicts and in-fighting of the last 


ten years within the ranks of the Indian bourgeoisie | 


itself, Big Business and monopoly capital now look 
forward hopefully to the prospect of uniting all sec- 
tions of the Indian bourgeoisie and consolidating 
a “stable’ monopoly of bourgeois power in 
India under the leadership of Indira Gandhi-Sanjay 
Gandhi. 

This is the situation which Left and democratic 
forces in India have to face today. 


Along with this is the fact that the country is- 


confronted with a crisis of unprecedented gravity, 
both in terms, of the internal politico-economic situ- 
ation and in terms of the US-Maoist threat from 
outside. o 

The International situation as a whole and the 
situation on India’s borders have been sharply 
aggravated in recent weeks by the frenzied aġgres- 
sive move undertaken by the Washington-Peking 
axis. The United States and China have coordinated 
their strategies and virtually forged a military alli- 
ance aimed at reversing detente, resuming the cold 
war, stepping up the arms race, extending foreign 
military bases and blocs, and threatening open mili- 
tary intervention against national liberation move- 
ments. . 

The danger has come to India’s very doorstep, with 
the announced plan for the massive rearming of 
Pakistan and the prospect of Pakistan going nuclear 
with a green signal from the USA and China, with 
stepping up of militarisation of Diego Garcia in the 
Indian Ocean and with the accentuation of subver- 
` sive destabilising operations in the north-eastern re- 
. gion of our country by Maoist China, utilising 
Bangladesh as a base of operations. 

The bogey of a so-called “Soviet threat” to 
Afghanistan is being used as a cover for this mons- 
trous conspiracy, encircling India in a vicious pin- 
cer move. A frenzied anti-Soviet campaign is béing 
sought to be whipped up calculated to weaken Indo- 
Soviet ties of friendship and cooperation and leave 
India defenceless’ against the US-Maoist onslaught. 
Sections of the Indian monopoly press have taken up 
the anti-Soviet campaign with gusto. 

India’s national freedom and sovereignty itself is 
put in sharp peril as a result of this situation. 

-Inside the country, the deep and pervasive crisis 
of the capitalist path of'development is aggravated 
by the new phase of crisis that has engulfed world 
capitalism itself, with the USA at its head. Inflation, 

. price rise, unemployment, collapse of peasant agri- 
cultural economy, stagnation of industrial produc- 
tion .and of national economic development, land- 
: lessness among the rural poor — these have reached 
the stage of a chronic galloping crisis which just can- 
not be overcome without urgent and radical socio- 
economic changes of a far-reaching character, trans- 
cending and breaking through the barriers set by the 
capitalist framework. 

Reacting to this situation and to the advent of 
the Indira Gandhi Government, Indian monopoly 
capital, through its spokesman, the FICCI, has come 
out with its own programme. The programme calls 
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for curbs on wage rise, cut in bonus, and ‘“‘disci- 
plining’’ of the working-class, for massive conces- 
sions to Big Business as the price for its cooperation, 
including denationalisation and handing over what 
remains of the public sector to the control of the 
monopoly houses. This is the programme which 
Sanjay Gandhi had put forward as early as in 
1975. 

This is the challenge facing the Left forces in the 
country. The challenge can only be met if the Left 
parties and forces seriously learn lessons from the 
mistakes of the past'and take rapid steps to cement 
and extend the unity and. cohesion already achieved 
by them, both inside Parliament and on the mass 
fronts and in the mass movement outside. 

Close coordination among the Left parties and 
forces inside parliament is an imperative need of 
the present situation. 

Equally important — if not even more impor- 
tant — is the task of bringing the mass organisations 
outside closer together, of strengthening mass work 
at grass-roots level, of working out national demo- 
cratic platforms for joint work and joint action by 
trade unions, kisan sabhas, agricultural labour 
organisations, youth and student bodies, etc., to 
defend the interests of the working masses, integra- 
ted with national economic development. 

The Left parties and forces have to work out and 
implement a systematic plan of strengthening and 
extending their mass political bases, particularly in 
the rural areas and among the peasantry and agri- 
cultutal labour. 

New ground has to be broken and new initiatives 
taken in the matter of building trade union unity, 
not only to defend working class and trade union 
rights, but also to project more and more the role 
of the working class as the builder of Left and 
democratic unity on the basis of an anti-monopoly 
platform, worked out concretely for the solution of 
every problem thrown up by the crisis. 
` The Left parties and forces should utilise the 
unity and cohesion already reached among them- 
selves in order to actively seek allies among demo- 
cratic forward-looking sections of all other political 
parties, without any narrow partisan inhibitions, 
The broadest anti-monopoly front of action has to be 
built around the various problems thrown up by the 
crisis; this alone can make possible effective political 
intervention by the Left in a fast changing situation 
and open up the path for principled Left and demo- 
cratic unity step by step. 

The Communist Party of India will do everything 
to still further strengthen and extend, both inside 
and outside Parliament, the unity already achieved 
between our Party, the CPI (M) and other Left 
parties and forces; to bring closer together all Left 
and democratic forces inthe country to fight for 
national-democratic solutions to pressing problems; 
and to rally all anti-imperialist, patriotic forces 
to safeguard the country’s national freedom and 
sovereignty against the forces of imperialism, 
neo-colonialism and hegemonist expansionism 
(January 21). O ` 


(Satyapal Dang on CPI-CPM Unity : See Page 59) 
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Tasis the first time after Independence that a 

Government has been installed atthe Centre 
facing such a large number of extremely difficult 
and seemingly insoluble problems. I hate to be the 
death’s-head atthe feast, and to spoil all the fun 
with challenges and doubts about political efficiency, 


but we have to face the fact that we are in a sorry ` 


mess. In the past months much has gone wrong, and 
everything threatens to get worse. Can we pick out 
the subjects that must be taken up first? Can we 
draw. up an agenda for the new Government so that 
we can focus special attention on them? 

I feel that the new ruling party, and also the 
country, are considerably wiser after the chaotic 
events of the last five years. Indira Gandhi, with a 
telling majority, should be able to give a fresh lease 
to our democratic polity if her party quickly starts 
ruling the country in an acceptable manner in accor- 
dance with well-defined priorities and programmes. 

First a few flash-backs of 1979: 

In a certain hospital in Delhi, while a life-saving 
amputation was going-on, power failed in the oper- 
ation theatre. The doctors shouted for emergency 
lights. No batteries in the torch. No candles. In the 
end one of the doctors frantically ran outside and 
brought a petromax lamp belonging to a fruit-seller, 
which was held over the patient. Although the oper- 
ation was completed, the, patient is still under 
treatment. 

Five minutes before take-off, when all the passen- 
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gers were sitting in the aircraft, the airline crew 
walked out saying it was a lightning strike. Angry 
passengers, offended at this unexpected indiscipline 
on the part of public servants, demanded hotel ac- 
commodation, which was refused. One passenger 
caught the IA official on duty by the throat and 
slapped him twice. Hotel accommodation was pro- 
© vided. 

When the whole country was gasping for oil, 
when long lines of trucks waited outside diesel 
pumps, when all movement in drought and frontier 
areas depended on motor transport, when the very 
life of the farmer depended on diesel for his pumps, 
was there any justification for ONGC men to go on 
strike because some of them felt insecure in Sibsagar 
district? Or to go on strike again and again on the 
flimsiest pretexts? 

In the drought areas the farmers waited night 
after night for diesel to arrive. Nothing came because 
the IOC was on go-slow. Even food-grains for star- 
ving people were held up by a go-slow in the FCI. 
Port strikes made it impossible to keep export sche- 
dules. Water scarcity in Delhi, as the result of a 
strike, lasted a week. People messed up the parks. 
A father lined up his family and hosed them as if 
they were cattle. ` 

All of us have become thoughtless and callous, 
only interested in our personal benefits. We have 
become the ugly Indians of independent India. And 
the justification is that in this country everyone is 
doing the same from top to bottom. The politicians 
have set the pace. 

Poor old Chatterji was slowly walking up the hill 
in Shillong, going home to the house where he and 
his forefathers had lived for generations. Suddenly 
a figure leapt out in the dark and plunged a knife 
between his shoulder-blades. The old man spun 
round, and fell, bleeding to death in the cold night; 
a police jeep summoned by telephone came to take 
him to the home of his forefathers. Even his last 
words were in Assamese. A son of the soil had 
killed his father. 

The elections have left behind a strong sub stratum 
of caste, ethnic and communal differences. Advan- 
tage of the situation has been taken by several 
unions to obtain selfish benefits regardless of the 
overall impact. The only people who have gained 
nothing are the poor and the honest. 

A politician friend said to me, “It is easy to criti- 
cise, but can you plan what should be done?” 

“Easy,” I said impetuously. “All of us know the 
answers. Surely we can see the priorities staring us 
in the face”. “Damn it”, I added, angrily. “We are 
on the verge of collapse, and you ask me what needs 
to be done! ”’ 

“Try. Begin with the elections. Try to fix your 

, Priorities, and you will realise how difficult it is.” 


Promises, Promises 


I looked back over the last few weeks. What an 
election it had been! It started with seeming indiff- 
erence on the part of the voters. The people were 
disillusioned and disgusted with political meander- 
ings from party to party. The sense of despair, and 
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the longing for change that it had produced, were 
clearly visible in those areas where misfortune had 
struck heavily, like the drought-hit States. 

Promises, promises — all of them made promises. 
The economic mess, unemployment, poverty, prices, 
law and order, kerosene, diesel, looting and hijack- 
ing — all made people hope against hope that some 
good will come out of this election regarding our 
worst problems. This may be our last chance of 
dealing with matters in a civilised way. Let the 
leaders take over the controls with this thought. 

The city-man’s view of things is often very differ- 
ent from that of the villager, although the media 
usually voice the urban angle. And yet, in our coun- 
try, it is the rural inhabitants who matter most and 
it is they who have returned the party with such a 
clear mandate. My agenda for the new Government, 
therefore, tries to present a balanced mix of priori- 
ties in the succeeding paragraphs, with a tilt towards 
the village. 

Elections have clearly shown that this country is 
safe in the hands of the electorate, but unsafe in the 
hands of its politicians. People have lost faith in 
them. For a few months they may regain it, but if 
the new Government embarks on the same path of 
corruption and personal strife, the ‘bharosa’ of the 
common man will be seriously undermined again. 
The first task of Government, therefore, should be 
' to rebuild’ and sustain that ‘bharosa’. Integrity, 
loyalty, and solid dynamic work are the only way 
to build up the trust of the people in the Govern- 
ment. ~ 68 “2 

Will the new Parliament spend months of valuable 
time debating the misdeeds of past governments, at 
a cost of Rs 1,000 per minute? Or will the members 
lay stress on fair-play and decorum and try to bring 
about reconciliation so that the foundations of 
democracy may be firm? è 


The publicity of Parliamentary proceedings is so ` 


_ wide that every little error is magnified a hundred 
times. 

Will the Government at the Centre deliberately 
humiliate the bureaucracy to bring up the ‘chamcha’ 
type who are the best for getting their jobs done? 
Will this set in motion an upheavel of transfers 
which would interrupt work at a vital time, and 
create a lack of confidence in those who have to 
take quick decisions? 

The staffing of the political and bureaucratic 
machine will need the very best men, and there will 

_ be little time to do a proper selection. Perhaps in 
the first few months the only choice that would be 
important is a super chief-of-staff type, who would 
be a Trojan for work and a Peter for dependability. 


| Law and Order 


Whatever may be the causes, and many of them 
are quite unconnected with policing, there has been 
arapid rise in crime and disorder. Entire villages 
keep awake in some States to ward off the incur- 
sions of dacoits. Can you measure the loss to the 
farmer whose tubewell motor is stolen? The insec- 
urity in the streets of our cities is so serious that 
you can never be sure when your car will be stolen, 
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when your daughter will be harassed on her way to 
school, or your neighbour suddenly attacked by . 
hoodlums for her’ bangles. Can you picture the 

horror of that incident in Jamshedpur where an. 
ambulance-load of wonien and children, being 

escorted to safety, were burnt alive? Dhanbad is a 
symbol of dadagiri that flourishes ail over. 

The insecurity in the public mind may be worse 
than the registered incidence of crime and disorder. 
But the average citizen has come to feel that all 
this is due to police inefficiency, improper organisa- 
tion of work, poor intelligence, preoccupation with 
other matters, corruption — in a word, police 
failure. All this is unacceptable and has to be 
corrected. 

Actually, the entire criminal justice system needs 
a thorough overhaul. Police, courts aud jails have 
become unsuitable for the problems of today. We 
may be able to deal with the police and jails, but 
will we be able to cure the judicial process of its 
ills — its unending appeals, its evasions? In a sense 
the whole country is tied up in court all the time. 
To some. this suggests that ‘justice is triumphant’. 
To others, it indicates that our vakeels have made 
ws all under-trials—unable to get a decision, unable 
to move without a decision, unable to take a single 
step without being entangled in the meshes of the 
law. 

Assam. Obviously the first thing to do is to speak 

out with one voice — clear, emphatic and loud — 
against the type of lawlessness that is occurring in 
North-East India. Authority must come down 
heavily on anybody who incites looting, arson and 
murder on political of social grounds. Some may 
“call this authoritarianism. But if authority is not 
used to protect the innocent and to preserve the 
integrity of the Republic, what is the use of being 
in authority? f . 

We have got into the habit of looking only at the 
North-West border. Is the North-East not as impor- 
tant now? We are indeed going in for a difficult 
time on both sides with unstable conditions in the 
middle. 

Special laws may be required to deal with 
the situation in Assam and neighbouring States. 
More forces may have to be inducted. The morale 
of the State police may have to be improved, and 
their involvement with local sentiments broken. The 
arrangements to prevent illegal immigration may 
have to be reinforced. In fact the place has been 
held together by an energetic and capable Governor. 

All over the country, an acceptable climate of 
discipline has to be established and introduced 
quickly. f 


Rural Reconstruction 


I have a theory about the election results which 
does not find favour with politicians, or even with 
the new lot of perceptive computer and party ana- : 
lysts. True, there was the attraction of Indira 
Gandhi. True, votes were split by in-fighting and 
confusion in the names of parties. But one of the 
main causes of the change in the mood of the elec- 
torate was the poor monsoon of 1979. All over the 
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country it rained less than normal, excepting in 
small pockets. In large parts of the country — in 
whole States as big as UP — there was severe 
drought, which affected both agriculture and indus- 
try. When we add deficient rainfall to expanding 
population plus inflation due to oil price hikes, you 
get a multiplier effect, and you arrive ata figure 
equal to the desperation that existed in the country- 
side on the day of the election. So in the final ana- 
lysis it was the OPEC with its price hikes, the 
peasantry with their penchant for reproduction, and 
God Himself (who held back the rain), that contri- 
buted to the fall of the Janata and Lok Dal parties. 
This correlation of factors (which continues to exist) 
drives me to the conclusion that one of the major 
tasks of the new Government should be the proper 
handling of rural problems. 

One of the first steps that the Government should 
take is to upgrade the newly-created Ministry of 
Rural Reconstruction and put it on par with Home, 
Defence and Finance. Alternatively, the Prime 
. Minister should hold charge of it, but how many 
` Ministries will the Prime Minister take charge of? 
The “Rural Reconstruction Ministry must have a 
scientific, dynamic and outspoken Minister. Whether 
he is from the rural or urban areais immaterial. 
The Agriculture Ministry should be reduced in size 
or made subordinate to it. 

The main task of the Minister of Rural Recon- 
struction would be to speak for the rural poor, to 
espouse their cause, project the village constantly 
before the country as its first concern, identify our 
poorest almost by name, and do it in such a manner 
that it shakes up everybody. In the same way asa 
union leader or Labour Minister speaks for organis- 
ed labour, he must be the undaunted spokesman of 
the unorganised sector. It will not be an easy task. 
He cannot, for instance, ask for minimum wages 
for farm workers till agriculture itself is on a self- 
supporting basis. But he can ask for justice, stop 
the exploitation of the rural areas — the daylight 


dacoity committed by the richest in the land. 


(including many employees in the organised sector) 
on the poorest and the most vulnerable members of 
society. He must give priority to the provision of 
drinking water. He must organise a correct data 
base, urge the fixation of correct prices for agricul- 
tural produce, arrange market facilities, banking 
inputs like fertiliser and diesel, build rural godowns, 
supply PVC pipes and brick-making machines, 
provide spares and maintenance facilities for 
pumping sets. He will have to oversee the enlarged 
investment in tbe rural sector, including minor 
irrigation. He must plan anti-drought measures in 
one continuous scientific project. Most important 
of all, he will have to see that the flow of wealth 
from the rural to the urban areas is stopped. It is 
this that has impoverished the villages. Can we find 
the man whose name will come to mean to the rural 
areas what the name of Bhabha means to atomic 
science, and Ambedkar to the Constitution? 


Energy 


The next subject that should receive the attention 
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of the new Government is energy, a field in which 
we have allowed adhocism to develop in a manner 
which seems to indicate a distrust of science and 
technology among the highest politicians of the 
land. Henceforth, all our plans and projects will 
not be limited so much by financial, resources as in 
the past, but by our energy resources. We may be 
able to find the money for any number of alumi- 
nium plants, but can we find the power for even 
one? A totally new concept of planning and per- 
formance will have to be developed, which to the 
economist may seem a trifle off-beat but to the 
scientist would appear totally relevant. 

Even as we have placed all matters concerning 
money in the Finance Ministry, we will have to 
bring all matters concerning energy into one integ- 
rated Ministry. Then we should pick out one by one 
each component of energy and subject it to analysis. 
What is wrong with coal availability and quality? 
Why has off-shore oil production not increased? 
Can we retrieve some of the oil we have left behind 
in the ground now that prices are high? Has BHEL 
equipment proved unsuitable? Why have several 
electricity boards failed to produce the requisite 
quantum of power? Have labour troubles been an 
important cause of failure? How can we prevent the 
massive wastage and theft of power. Can we reduce 
power for advertisements? Marriages? There are 
roads in Delhi with four lines of street lights — a 
fairy-land effect for foreigners — and the lights are 
kept-on throughout the night, even through the to- 
tally silent hours. Can we not re-wire the street lights 
and develop automatic switching, so that power can 
be saved between 10 p.m. and 5 a,m. and diverted 
to agriculture and industry? 

Worse than anything else are the arrangements 
in the vital sector of energy, research and develop- 
ment. I would imagine that the utilisation of solar 
energy, gasohol, bio-gas from sewerage in the cities 
and human and animal waste in the villages, wind- 
mills and fuel briquettes from vegetablé waste would 
be vital for a country with vast resources of all 
these. We may not be able to do much in harnes- 
sing tides, fusion and saline ponds, but energy 
forests must be started as soan as possible. Except 
for one solar cooker designed several years ago by 
one of our foremost scientific institutes — which I 
secured in a moment of enthusiasm, and my wife 





CORRECTION 


In last week’s Mainstream (January 19,1980), 
the article by Arun Shourie captioned “Elec- 
tions: Facts and Forebodings” contains a seri- 
ous error on Page 4, second column, para 8: the 
reference to the ‘national leader” should read 
as follows: “‘...‘the national leader’ who collec- 
ted substantial sums for the party election fund. 
passed on one-fiftieth to his starving party 
and pocketed the rest *. It was wrongly put 
as “her starving party”. The error which was ' 
not there in the manuscript-was inserted by the . 
sub-editor on a mistaken assumption. The error 
is regretted. —Editor 
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and I spent the whole day to warm a pot of rice 
just enough to say that it was luke-warm — we have 
achieved nothing in research; not even a systematic 
approach. Nobody even seems to know which 
Ministry deals with bio-gas and solar energy rese- 
arch. We have heard a lot about alternative sources. 
Should we not put this up as one of our foremost 
scientific projects, and tell our large scientific com- 
munity to develop these gadgets? The common 
man, driven to extremity, will develop them with 
his own ingenuity. It is asad fact that except in 
the field of atomic energy and oil, our scientific 
inputs on the energy side have been totally inade- 
quate. 

How long can we afford Rs 5,000 crores or more 
for crude which will take up 70 per cent of our 
export earnings? And what is to prevent it rising to 
Rs 6,000 crores or Rs 7,000 crores or Rs 10,000 
crores in a year or so because we heedlessly keep 
on increasing consumption? Have we made any 
sort of plan to economise on oil? Or is it that this 
is too difficult a subject to tackle in an election 
year? We turn out trucks and buses by the thou- 
sand; tempos, tractors, three-wheeler scooters by the 


lakh. Are they all going to run on love? Every day - 


our requirement of oil keeps rising. If nothing else 
is possible, let us devise some sort of symbolic policy 
— close all pumps for a day, all’ private traffic for 
a day, restrict use of petrol and diesel, ration it if 
necessary; but in all the arrangements we must re- 
member that the most vital requirement is diesel for 
the pumps in the rural areas. i 

If we fail to regulate consumption in the right 
way, we will first have diesel riots and hijacking of 
trucks, then for several days there will be spasmodic 
traffic, and after that traffic all over the country 
will become extremely irregular and may stop 
altogether. Electric power too will fail because the 
coal trains will not be able to move to thermal 
stations. The tube-wells and lifts will stop pumping 
for irrigation. Factories wiil shut down. Life will 
become difficult for millions of people. This is not 
science fiction fantasy. It may be only a few months 
away. 


Planning and Performance 


External events have suddenly put us at the centre 
of the world stage, and, in our economically enfeeb- 
led and‘energy-deficient condition, we can hardly 
play our part well unless the whole concept of 
planning and production is revised. We need a 
system of national planning which will take a new 
look at all sectors of economy and performance. 
Even the Plan and non-Plan distinctions may have 
to go. The national cake has to be shared by the 
peasant, the warrior, the mother, the student and 
the child. Let the whole subject be thrown open 
for a quick debate and let us in the first place get 
rid of the old concepts, and get men and women 
from all sections into the Planning Commission. 

There are several other matters — both internal 
and external — which require priority. How can the 
public distribution system be improved? How will 
the Finance Minister frame a Budget with a deficit 
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of Rs. 3,000 crores or more, that is a quarter of the. 
revenue budget? 

How should we decentralise, restructure the 
administration, close the gap between the BDO’s 
office and the farmer’s field, remove the dead hand 
of bureaucracy on every industrial enterprise, and at 
the same time check the misuse of Government 
loans on fudged feasibility reports? 

While planning is important, what matters in the 
end is effective performance. Once the various 
aspects of the overall national plan have been for- 
mulated, it is vital that item-wise execution of the , 
various stages by fixed dates is checked out in a 
computerised control room. The Prime Minister, 
assisted by her super chief-of-staff, should constantly 
monitor the performance of the vital Ministries. 
Wherever production is falling behind, and perfor- 
mance is not up to standard, drastic remedial action 
must be taken. Only then will planned targets be 
achieved, so that the entire nation moves forward 
and attains required self-generating growth in every 
field. 

Above all, can we re-create that atmosphere of 
trust, confidence and optimism that existed at the 
height of the Nehru years? 


Birth Control 


As for birth control (let us go back to clear, simple 
terminology), the main point that requires consider- 
ation is: How should we enforce the new law 
regarding the age of marriage? This will be the best 
long-term method of controlling the birth rate. Can 
we make this a duty of the panchayats? Secondly, 
can we make sterilisation legal and acceptable after 
the third child? Can we set up the facilities required 
for non-infectious operations for sterilisation and 
abortion in each district? 

The elections have once again proved that the 
women’s vote will go to a woman where no special 
factor exists which creates suspicion, like forcible 
vasectomy. And that vote is given for liberation, 
for equal status with men, for ending years of male 
offensiveness. Women’s liberation may seem to be a 
far cry in an Indian village, but as a Western Woman 
observed: “In due course the stronghold of the 
women’s lib movement will be India. The repression 
here is not only great, but it is removable. The 
struggle will produce its best results here.” 

To conclude, the resources of the country are 
limited, but its skilled manpower is considerable. 
Whenever we have given full attention to any chal- 
lenging issue, results have been quick to appear. 
Towards that end I have attempted to spell out this 
agenda for the new Government. What we require 
is concentrated atténtion, as fine as a laser beam, 
directed at our worst problems, with a constant 
monitoring of: performance. If the Government acts 
in a firm and determined manner, we may be able 
to save the country from disaster on our borders, 
and prolonged suffering to millions of people in the 
interior. Our shrewd voters have given a massive 
mandate to a single political party. Let the hopes 
of the poor not be betrayed by the people in office. 
(January 12) O 
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Left Politics 
ino ae 
Early Eighties 


A.R. KAMAT 


pre mid-term elections to the Lok Sabha are over. 
The Congress(I) of Indira Gandhi and politicians 
of her persuasion are back in power with a thump- 
ing majority. The other parties of various combina- 
tions of urban and rural bourgeoisie and landlords 
are incomplete disarray. The Left forces, although 
not depleted as compared to the last Lok Sabha, do 
not show the expected growth of strength. 

It is not our intention here to comment on the 
election results and their unexpected character, nor 
the general political perspective which they have 
opened, although that is the background against 
which this piece is written. We discuss briefly the 
‘politics of the Left and the tasks before the Left ‘in 
the ensuing period. 

Before. doing so a question needs to be asked: 
What is the general character of this period? This 
is a period of ever-deepening economic crisis which 
is reflected in the political developments in the 
country, particularly since the seventies: populist 
slogans and an overwhelming majority rule, inability 
to cope with the crisis situation and resort to more 
and more repressive rule, fragmentation of politico- 
economic forces and the diversion:of new Messiahs, 
their ignominious failure, and now finally back to 
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an even more overwhelming popular reaction of 
support for the populist slogans and ‘against the in- 
sufficient, anti-people, corrupt and bankrupt rule of 
the Rightist-dominated hotch-potch Janata conglo- 
merate. - - 

In the meanwhile, during the last few years, the 
Rightist forces have accumulated greatest strength 


both within and without the Congress(I). They have , 
bureaucratic ` 


also entrenched themselves in the 
apparatus and the body politic in general]. It is 
against this background that we approach our 
theme. 

Let us first ask ourselves: Who are the Left? The 
following discussion is intended to cover not only 
the two Communist Parties, other Marxist splinter 
parties and the CPI(ML), but also every shade of 
the political left-of-centre, that is, also the Socialists 
(those of them who have not given up:socialism!) 
with all their splinters, and parties like the Peasants 
and Workers Party wherever they take anti-monopoly 
positions and oppose the power -of landlords and 
kulaks. Naturally the following paragraphs will be 
addressed to a much greater extent to the former, 
for the obvious reason that they happen to be the 
backbone of the present Left in India in both ideo- 
logy and actual strength. 

The very first thought that comes to mind is the 
weak and fragmented character of the Left. Granting 
that representation in legislatures and parliamentary 
institutions in general does not necessarily reflect 
the strength of the various parties and groups, it is 
nonetheless clear that the Left is strong in West 
Bengal and Tripura, as also in Kerala. In the rest 
of the country there are certain pockets of.the Left, 
but in general except perhaps in Bihar, Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu they have hardly any size- 
able influence. Traditional trade union centres like 
Bombay, Kanpur and others do not show much 
political vitality except on certain topical issues. 
They are ineffective shadows of their old glory. 

The membership of most Left parties has become 
old and.immobile, incapable of responding to the 
emerging new situations, and is not being replenished 
with young blood except to a certain extent in West 
Bengal and Kerala. On the other hand, during the 
last ten-fifteer’ years a whole new generation of 
young Marxist, neo-Marxist and non-Marxist Left 
intellectuals and post-student youth has emerged in 
the universities, research institutions and also in the 
field. It is grouping for a way out as well as for 
coming together fruitfully. These form the various 
kinds of scanty and scattered Left forces which are 
struggling for self-expression, self-discovery and a 
process of unification. It is all these forces of the 
Left which have to address themsélves to the challen- 
ges of the early eighties. / 

What are these challenges? Jn spite of its over- 
whelmingly weighty majority in the present Lok 
Sabha, the Congress(I) will not find it easy to ex- 
tricate the country from the deepening crisis of the 
political economy. As in the past, the ruling party 
can use some populist gimmicks, some Left-sound- 
ing sloganeering and some disciplining of both ves- 
ted interests and administration which were left free 
to behave and rule as they liked during the last 
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three years. But because of its real class basis (indus- 
trial and trading capital and kulaks), the new Gov- 
ernment cannot adopt a really long-term progressive 
economic policy, All that may happen is that the 
far-sighted amongst them may be willing to sacrifice 
their short-term greed for some time. 

But the logic of the situation will mean facing 
mass discontent and militant struggles of the toiling 
people soon. The new Government will then repeat 
its old strategy — it will try to meet the growing 
protest movement by resorting -sooner or later (per- 
haps much sooner if the old caucus becomes active 
and assertive) to parliamentary authoritarianism if 
possible and extra-parliamentary, extra-Constitu- 
tional authoritarianism if necessary. The Left has 


to prepare itself and organise the toiling ‘people to. 


face and fight against this ultimate eventuality. This 
is one of the phases of instability, turmoil and dis- 
order through which the country may pass before 
a final break-through (which will not come about 
without protracted people’s struggles) in favour of 
a radical transformation of our stagnating economy 
and society. 

The Left movement will not be able to success- 
fully meet the developing situation unless it can 
analyse-and remove the gaps and defects in its under- 
standing and practice. First, it has always to be 
remembered that Indian society is a unique society 
and our historical situation a unique situation with- 
out parallel in other societies which went through 
revolutionary transformation. In other words, no 
foreign parallels can help us except in a very genera- 
lised manner. Hence it is imperative for us to under- 
take a continuous, original, empirical analysis of the 
Indian situation. Well has the late Professor D.D. 
Kosambi warned us: 

“Marxism is nota substitute but a tool of analy- 

sis which must be used, with a certain minimum 

of skill and understanding, upon the proper mate- 
rial. Interlarding groundless conjectures with 
quotations (from the Marxist classics) does not 
suffice.” (From his review of India from Primitive 

Communism to Slavery.) 

Second, for the last two decades large sections 
even in the Communist Party (and later in the two 
parties) have been nursing the petty-bourgeois illu- 
sion of gradualist approach to socialism with an over- 
whelming emphasis on parliamentary politics to the 
neglect of the. primary mobilisation of the toiling 
masses, the trade unions and the poor peasants and 
agricultural proletariat. These illusions were the 
corroding result of the rapid economic development 
along capitalist lines during the Nehru era and the 
success of. the non-aligned foreign policy. These 
‘progressive’ bourgeois developments, the benefits 
of which trickled to the middle and lower middle 
classes to a certain extent, were responsible for creat- 
ing these illusions about a ‘democratic’, ‘evolu- 
tionary’ process of social change. 

When economic development stagnated, distribu- 
tion became skewed with a squeeze on the toiling 
masses, the bourgeois economic policy became 
clearly untenable and yet the Left tenaciously clung 
to the parliamentary, legal struggle as the main (and 
very often the only) instrument of mobilisation. The 
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Left has not yet come out of this reformist illusion, 
with the result that when a situation like the nine- 
teen-month Emergency takes over, it either begins 
tailing behind this or that® bourgeois political party 
and ‘discovers’ national patriotic bourgeoisie behind 
it or finds itself unable to fight the offensive on its 
own strength with judiciously chosen allies from the 
suffering middle strata. It is only the latter path 
which can build independent militant organisation 
of the toilers conscious of their political role. The 
Socialists are the worst offenders in this respect, 
some of them having given up all pretence to social- 
ism and opting out for becoming good conscientious 
Ministers instead of social revolutionaries. But im- 
„portant sections of the Communists are also not 
without such illusions and parliamentary criticism. 

Third, the Left has woefully neglected the work 
among student youth and intellectuals. Campus riots 
and other occurrences in the colleges and universities 
areasign ofa deep-seated malaise in our higher 
education. But what is the Left’s reaction? It is that 
of simply supporting elemental and therefore unpro- 
ductive fracas rather than patient work and tending 
anew youthful cadre. In this respect the party, 
particulary the Communist Party tradition is one 
of neglect, or suspicion or supercilious disdain to- 
wards the Left intellectuals. Itis true the Left in- 
tellectuals sometimes appear to be hair-splitters and 
are often an undisciplined lot. But then these can be 
curbed only by recognising their important place in 
the whole milieu of the Left movement. It should 
also be realised that it is only through examining 
their difference that one can evolve a better under- 
standing of the developing situation. To pose and 
win the ideological battle, sustained work is neces- 
sary in demystification and demythologisation. And 
this has mainly to be done among the educated 
middle class. In this battle of wits the Left often 
appears to be singularly unarmed. 

Moreover, neglect of intellectuals means also 
neglect of work in the area of civil liberties acti- 
vities. Such is our apathy towards this last field that 
in spite of the severe repression around us during 
the last dozen years there is no sustained, organised 
effort in this area. This lapse has given a free rein 
to the depredations ofthe repressive state machine 
as well as atrocities by the urban and rural vested 
interests and their hatchet men. 

Fourth, the task of building a united Left front, 
Although there are (and are bound to remain) 
political differences, unless the Left begins coming 
together it will face the unenviable situation of 
being crushed separately. Trade union activities, 
the organisation of poor peasants, of the agri- 
cultural proletariat, the Scheduled Castes, tribal 
people, etc., are fields crying out for such efforts to 
start. Moreover, student activities, bringing writers 
together on a common prabodhan platform, muster- 
ing public men and lawyers for civil liberties unions, 
etc., are directions along which united Leftist work 
is imperative. Instead of such coalescent activities 
against the enemies of the people and their pervasive 
influence, one finds much effort dissipated in inter- 
necine struggles. 

Fifth, the Left in their day-to-day chores and the 
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Left intellectuals in their pastime of showy academic 
endeavour have woefully neglected the political 
educational effort in Indian languages. One may 
recall here for the benefit of the present generation 
that the most powerful effort for political and social 
awakening by the early stalwarts of nationalism like 
Tilak and others was done in vigorous prose in 
Indian language newspapérs, books and: booklets. 
Except perhaps in Bengal and Kerala and toa 
certain extent in the Hindi region, hardly any com- 
mensurate effort is done in this respect by the Left 
and Communist parties. A whole new generation of 
highly literate workers and peasant youth has appe- 
ared on the scene thirsting for relevant political and 
other informative literature in their own languages. 
The new student generation has also little mastery 
over the English language. Surprisingly, the Left 
parties, and particularly the Marxists, have done 
precious little by way of providing them with the 
relevant reading material. It is true our bourgeois 
thinkers have also not done much in educating the 
people about socio-economic and political issues. 
And what they fave done has to be controverted. 
Unless the Marxists and other progressives take this 
task upon themselves, no clear advance can take 
place in the political consciousness of the coming 
generation. 

Finally, one has also to take cognizance of the 
fact that a number of youth-groups have taken 
_shape trying in their own way to grapple with under- 
standing the situation as well as to work among 
the poor and the deprived. These are non-attached 
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Marxists, neo-Marxists, non-Marxists, or even those 
nursing prejudices against Marxism and the ‘Marxist 
This means that there is amongst 
the middle class youth a' groundswell of response to 
the privations of and depredations against the poor 
and the downtrodden. It is the task of the establish- 
ed Left as well as Left intellectuals to take interest 
in their activities (even when some of them. may 


‘have their own bees in the bonnet) and take an 


understanding view of their efforts. This pheno- 
menon should also prompt an inward search in the 
Left establishment as to why these youngsters are 
not attracted towards them but are going on their 
own, sometimes on a futile search. Unless the Left 
succeeds in making a sympathetic approach to all 
such youthful efforts they will not only miss the 
opportunity of bringing a brilliant new generation 
into their fold but also in respect of the overall end- 
eavour of forging a Left united front. 
These are the thoughts of a person who has seen 
and experienced the vicissitudes through which the 
Left movement has passed over the last forty years. 
They should be taken not as pontification but as an 
expression of concern felt over the situation in 
which -the Left finds itself today. They are written 
out of a realisation that difficult days are ahead, 
dog-days of legal and extra-legal repression. Unless 
the entire Left comes together and fights for its sur- 
vival and ultimately for a decisive political advance, 
attempts will be made to decimate them separately. 
It is hoped they will not be found wanting in this 
mighty task which destiny has assigned them. 
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. Nuclear Choices 
before India 


P.R. CHARI 


Gouts Africa’s expulsion from the General Con- 
ference of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), which held its twenty-third annual 
meeting in New Delhi last month, was a symbolic 
. gesture. It delineated the growing hiatus between 
the nuclear developed and nuclear developing coun- 


tries, which has become another facet of the North- — 


South confrontation in the comity of nations. 
The division in. the Credentials Committee over 
the question of expelling the apartheid regime was 
6-6. It required India’s casting vote, as Chairman of 
the Credentials Committee, to decide the issue 
against South Africa. The matter was, thereafter, 
referred to the General Conference which voted 49 
to 24 for South Africa’s expulsion. The pattern of 
‘voting revealed a unity between the non-aligned and 
Eastern bloc countries — they were opposed by the 


` 
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western bloc and its allies. This pattern of division 
was not discernible, however, on other issues. More 
significantly, militancy was evident in the develop- 
ing countries with the obtaining dispensation in the 
sphere of nuclear energy dvelopment, for which the 


IAEA is an instrument. 


Two contentious issues came up before the Con- 
ference—the question of financing JAEA’s technical 
assistance programmes from its general budget, and 
enlarging its present 34-member Board of Gover- 
nors. These questions require some discussion. 

The total allocations made in the JAEA’s current 
budget for technical assistance provide a total 
amount of 22.5 million'dollars, comprising 3.2 mil- 


Jion dollars from the regular budget, 1i million 
. dollars from voluntary 


contributions, and 8.3 
million dollars from extra-budgetary sources. On the 
other hand, 21.1 million dollars is provided for 
implementing safe-guards, including 19.4 million 
from the regular budget and 1.7 million from 
extra-budgetary sources. 

The developing countries argued that the pattern 
of allocations revealed a bias in favour of the regu- 
latory functions of the JAFA, as distinguished from 
its promotional duties. Besides, voluntary contri- 
butions are made in national currencies, or in the 
form of equipment, which forces the developing 


-countries to accept technical assistance from parti- 


cular sources. Providing technical assistance from 
the general budget, which is framed in hard currency, 
permits greater independence of choice to reci- 
pients. The developed countries argued that techni- 
cal assistance was generally given through voluntary 
contributions in other UN organisations. An ex- 
ception in the case of IAEA might lead to greater 
diversion of funds to other promotional organs of 
the United Nations, like the UNDP. 

The proposal to enlarge IAEA’s Board of Gover- 
nors was voiced by the developing countries to 
allow adequate representation to Africa, West Asia 
and South Asia. This was opposed by the developed 
countries on the ground that enlarging the present 
34-member Board would make it both unwieldy and 
ineffective. 

It required many rounds of negotiations to re- 
solve these contentious issues, and the ultimate 
solution, in effect, was to defer a decision. The 
resolutions concerning these two demands were 
referred to the Board of Governors for their consi- 
deration. Their report would be placed before the 
next annual General Conference of the IAEA. 

These controversies were subsumed in the general 
debate on utilising atomic energy for power genera- 
tion, which has been opposed by the environmenta- 
list’ and non-proliferation lobbies in the developed 
world. It would be of interest to evaluate what Dr 
Sigvard Eklund. Director-General of the IAEA, had 
to say on this question in his address to the Con- 
ference, ; 

Dr Eklund’s arguments, countering the environ- 
mentalist propaganda, followed two main streams. 
First, the effects of radiation from atomic power 
plants was exaggerated; it might cause some 60 
deaths from cancer each year. As against this mor- 
bidity figure, it was estimated that 7,000 cancer 
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' deaths resulted each year from the medical use of 
X-rays and other forms of radiation, and some 50 
million cancer deaths occur annually from all causes. 
Second, the installed capacity of atomic power 
plants at the end of 1978 accounted for 6 per cent 
of world electricity generation capacity. This pro- 
portion would reach 16 per cent by 1985 on the 
basis of atomic power plants under construction, 
representing the equivalent of 400 million tons of 
oil, which is equivalent to the present oil production 
by Saudi Arabia. . 

It was essential to note that the increasing cost of 
oil had greatly added to the import bill and econo- 
mic hardship in developing countries. Interestingly, 
the ecological debate only proceeds in the developed 
countries of the western bloc, and was not heard in 
the developing world or Eastern bloc countries. 
This led Dr Eklund to speculate whether the env- 
ironmentalist lobbies in Western nations felt that 
economic growth had reached a plateau in their 
countries. 

On the non-proliferation question, however, Dr 
Eklund revealed a strong bias for the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty (NPT). Pointing out.that 111 countries 
had joined that Treaty, and accepted IAEA safe- 
guards on their nuclear programmes, he emphasised 
that “where NPT and IAEA safeguards end, the dan- 
ger of proliferation begins”. He also stressed that a 
developing country investing in atomic power plants 
was entitled “‘to expect the uninterrupted supply of 


.accepted “NPT or comparable safeguards”. 


fuel during the lifetime of the plant”, provided it | 
In a 
later press interview, Dr Eklund reiterated that a’ 
country wanting nuclear assistance should either 
sign the NPT or accept full-scope safeguards upon 
all its nuclear facilities. 

The relevant provision in the NPT—Article III(1) 
— requires non-nuclear weapons states party to the 
Treaty to have safeguards “applied on all source or 
special fissionable material in all peaceful nuclear 
activities within the territory of the state, under its 
jurisdiction, or carried out under its control any- 
where.” A country accepting full-scope safeguards 
— in effect safeguards upon all its nuclear facilities 
— therefore would, in ‘effect, have accepted the 
restraints imposed by the NPT without entering that 
Treaty. The message was clear. Developing coun- 
tries desiring external nuclear assistance would have 
to accept safeguards upon their entire nuclear pro- 
gramme as the price for importing nuclear techno- 
logy, material or equipment. 

These unequivocal terms for nuclear assistance 
have been emphasised after the establishment of the 
Nuclear Suppliers Group. It now has 15 members 
— the prominent ones being the United States, the 
Soviet Union, France, UK, West Germany, and 
Japan. The Group has identified a wide list of 
“trigger items”, including major components for 
Te-processing, enrichment or heavy water produc- 
tion, which shall only be transferred in future under 
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IAEA safeguards. Suppliers should “‘exercise rest- 

. Taint in the transfer of sensitive facilities, technology 
and weapons-usable materials.’? Further, suppliers 
should encourage either involvement or multinational 
participation in enrichment or reprocessing plants 
that might be transferred to recipient countries, and 
promote “multinational regional fuel cycle centres.” 
The guidelines established by the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group are designed to enhance the degree of control 
sought over the nuclear programmes of the develop- 
ing countries by the nuclear “haves” under the 
guise of preventing the horizontal proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. 

An attempt can now be made, against this back- 
drop, to evaluate India’s responses to the environ- 
mental and non-proliferation aspects of nuclear 
energy. An environmentalist lobby can be faintly 
discerned among scholars concerned with futuristic 
world models, The alarming scenarios of nuclear 
disaster, painted in the West by ecologist pressure 
groups, provide the intellectual sustenance for the 
Indian lobby. However, it has negligible influence 
on national policies. 2 
` India’s policy towards the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons has been remarkably consistent over the 
years. India has eschewed the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons despite having discrete capabilities 
in this direction. But India has been in the fore- 
front of nations demanding the cessation of nuclear 
tests and meaningful steps being taken for ending 
the nuclear arms race by the nuclear weapons 
powers to achieve the ultimate goal of nuclear dis- 
armament. Nevertheless, India is opposed to join- 
ing the NPT regime or placing its indigenously 
established or autonomously controlled nuclear 


facilities under safeguards, because such arrange- _ 


ments are disctiminatory, and do not extend to the 
military nuclear facilities of nuclear weapons 
powers. 

Some erosion of India’s nuclear independence 

- seemed apparent from Morarji Desai’s divergent 
statements on peaceful nuclear explosion and the 
possibility of accepting international inspection on 
India’s nuclear programme under specific conditions. 
But this erosion, ifany, was largely corrected by 
Charan Singh’s Independence Day statement that 
India would have to reconsider its no-nuclear wea- 
pons policy if Pakistan went ahead with its military 
nuclear programme. A more forthright analysis of 
the conditions under which India might go nuclear 
was enunciated by the previous Defence Minister, C. 
Subramaniam, in an address to the National Defence 
College. Significantly, the latter statement linked 
India’s eschewal of its nuclear option with vertical 
proliferation of nuclear arsenals and clandestine 
horizontal proliferation by certain favoured coun- 
tries. (A- clarification of India’s nuclear policy can 
be expected from the new Government). 

In this milieu, Charan Singh’s address to the 
JAEA General Conference raised certain fundamen- 
tal issues. He criticised the increasing stress placed 
by the IAEA on its regulatory rather than its pro- 
motional functions. He also deplored the failure of 
the nuclear weapons powers to stop and reverse the 
nuclear arms race and proceed towards nuclear . dis- 
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armament — a goal enshrined in the Final Docu 
ment of the the UN Special Session on Disarmament 
held in 1978 and, incidentally, in Article VI of the 
NPT. On the other hand, restraints were being 
placed on developing countries obtaining nuclear 
technology for peaceful purposes. 

On the question of safeguards, Charan Singh was 
clear that they should be non-discriminatory and 
that: “if international inspection, which is what is 
sought to be ensured through safeguards, is a non- 
proliferation measure, it must apply equally to the 
horizontal and vertical aspects of proliferation of 
nuclear weapons”. Further, ‘‘the only reported cases 
of large-scale diversions of weapons-grade nuclear 
material, which is precisely what safeguards are 
meant to prevent, have taken place from the sanc- 
tuaries of the nuclear weapons states”. Hence, the 
IAEA should consider extending its jurisdiction to 
imposing safeguards on non-civilian nuclear estab- 
lishments in the nuclear weapons states. 

A perceptible hardening of Indian attitudes has, 
undoubtedly, occurred after the exposure of Pakis- 
tan’s clandestine efforts to establish an uranium 
enrichment facility, which has obvious military over- 
tones. However, there was a surprising degree of 
mutuality in the perceptions of Pakistan and India 
regarding the utility of nuclear energy. Pakistan’s 
delegate to the [AEA Conference, Dr Munir Ahmed 
Khan, stated that Pakistan now spends 45 per cent 
of its foreign exchange earnings on oil imports and 
needs, therefore, to develop its nuclear energy pro- 
gramme. He highlighted the continuing vertical pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons, South Africa’s 
reported nuclear test, and the inequality of TAEA’s 
regulatory functions gaining predominance over its 


‘promotional duties. 


Dr Khan reiterated Pakistan’s earlier offer to join 
India “‘in a binding joint declaration to make South 
Asia a nuclear-free zone and bar the development, 
manufacture and entry of nuclear weapons in the 
region. “Further, both countries could enter into 
multilateral or bilateral inspection arrangements to 
ensure that their nuclear facilities were only used 
for peaceful purposes. On this specific suggestion, 
the Indian delegate repeated India’s earlier stand 
that “the initiative for the creation of a nuclear 
weapon free zone should come from the states with- 
in the region concerned and participation must be 
voluntary”. Unstated in this formulation was India’s 
problem that a nuclear-free zone limited to South 
Asia does not appreciate the menace of a nuclear- 
armed China, Extending this logic, nuclear-free 
zones should embrace all parts of the world, and 
could only be realistically achieved by universal 
nuclear disarmament. : 

Some aspects of the present nuclear order became 
apparent from the discussions in the [AEA General 
Conference. First, the dissatisfaction of the develop- 
ing countries with the inequities of the NPT regime, 
and efforts by developed countries to constrain the 
spread of nuclear technology, became apparent. 
These have grown over the years and have surfaced 
in such multilateral forums as the United Nations 
and meetings of the non-aligned nations. A feeling 
is arising that the NPT regime might have run its 
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course, and is becoming increasingly irrelevant. 
Second, the nuclear ‘‘haves”’ are clearly determined 
to constrain their nuclear assistance due to the per- 


ceived fear of horizontal proliferation. A policy of ` 


“technological fixes” has been deemed suitable for 
this purpose, and there is little appreciation of the 
political aspects of this question, or the nexus which 
obtains between the horizontal and vertical dimen- 
sions Of nuclear proliferation. Else, how can the 
paradox be resolved that continuous additions are 
being made to existing nuclear arsenals, whilst strenu- 
ous efforts continue to prevent the emergence of 
more nuclear powers — apart from favoured ones 
like Israel and South Africa? 

These are the nuclear verities that confront the 
new Government. 
nuclear energy programme are patent. Enriched 
uranium supplies to Tarapur would, most likely, 
cease after March 1980. No doubt the Tarapur 
Atomic Power Plant could continue generation of 
electricity for some more time with its fuel reserves. 
But a decision to either close down Tarapur or take 
the necessary technological steps to continue its 
operation cannot be avoided. ‘A decision would also 
be necessary whether Soviet heavy water supplies 
for the Rajasthan Atomic Power Plant should be 
utilised, accepting more onerous safeguards provi- 
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The problems facing the Indian. 


sions. Further, it would need .a decision how the 
Experimental Fast Breeder Reactor at Kalpakkam 
should get highly enriched uranium for its start-up. 
It is doubtful if France only wishes a higher price 
for its uranium supplies, or would like to bring this 


facility under tighter safeguards terms. 


The easy way out would be for India to either 
sign the NPT or accept full-scope safeguards as the 
price for continued external nuclear cooperation. 
The difficult way involves a gearing up of the Ato- 
mic Energy Commission ‘to undertake the develop- 
mental programmes necessary to preserve India’s 
nuclear autonomy. These must include, most promi- 
nently, greater efforts to bring heavy water plants 
on stream, anda facility to enrich uranium indi- 
genously. Itis unlikely that the new Government 
would take the easy choice due to domestic political 
imperatives. But, the difficult choice of retaining 
nuclear autonomy requires a more purposeful laying 
down of priorities, allocation of resources and, most 
importantly, a clearer vision of India’s future 
nuclear programme. 

The time has come, it might be suggested, for a 
second profile of India’s atomic energy and space 
programmes to be drawn up, taking into account 
the new realities of the international nuclear 
order. C] i 
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Behind Unrest 
in UP’s 
Terai Region 


BHARAT DOGRA 


TH road leading from Hardwar 
to Rishikesh is known for its 
picturesque greenery, and though 
most of the forests have been cut 
down, the spectacle of the long 
line of eucalyptus and poplar 
trees, lush green fields, and the 
hills of the Shivaliks on the 
one side and the lower Him- 


alayas on the other, still delight — 


countless pilgrims who travel on 
this highway every year. Few of 
them can imagine that life in these 
picturesque villages can be loaded 
with tension and strife. 
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Yet this 


is precisely the ironic reality of 
this region—a man-made: tragedy 


in nature’s paradise. 


If one looks a little carefully at 
the landscape, the reasons behind 
this tragedy will manifest them- 
selves. Unlike in other village 
where there may not be more 
than a few ‘pucca’ and big houses 
containing four or five rooms, 
these villages are liberally dotted 
with huge mansion which - the 
urban rich may well envy. Sur- 
rounding these mansions, of 
course, is a cluster of thatched 
mud houses — the jhompris of 
the poor. Not just on the high- 
way but also in the villages pro- 
per one can spot cars and motor- 
cycles. At the samé time one 
comes across thin, emaciated men 
vigorously working in the fields 
of the rich to ensure their day’s 
meagre supply of foodgrains. 

Recently these villages witnes- 
sed an agitation launched by, the 
landless people to forcefully 
occupy the housing sites. The 
agitation ended in a violent clash 
with the police and the arrest of 
several agitators, including wo- 
men and children. This was 
not the first time that these 
villages had witnessed violence 
on this score and this was not 
likely to be the last. What is 
more, the story of these villages 
is repeated, with some regional 
variations, over the larger part of 
the terai area of the state of Uttar 
Pradesh — the plain lands borde- 
ring the Himalayas and the 
Shivaliks. The existence of ex- 
treme inequalities has led to 
periodic outbursts of violence in 
this sensitive region and the, offi- 
cial response on many occasions 
in terms of bullets and batons, 
has not been able to check the 
rising tide of discontent. 

To understand the causes be- 
hind the widespread discontent in 
the terai region we have to go 
into its history. after ail extreme 
inequalities have existed in some 
other areas also without causing 
an equal degree of unrest. In the 
terai region, discontent over the 
inequalities bas spread more 
rapidly because here there are no 


traditional ties of subservience to. 


reinforce the exploitative rela- 
tionship between the weaker and 
the dominant sections. In many 
areas of extreme exploitation, it 


has been observed that the poor 
sections remain meek and sub- 
missive because the landlords 
have always dominated and ex- 
ploited them in the same way 
right from the time of their 
forefathers. Hence a kind of 
fatal submission to their lot is 
entrenched in the minds of these 
exploited people. 

In the terai region, however, 
till less than three decades back, 
a vast stretch of forests was in- 
habited only bya few tribals 
known as the Buxas and the 
Tharus. Then the Government, 
faced with the problem of reha- 
bilitating refugees from Pakistan, 
drew upa scheme to clear the 
vast dense forests of the terai and 
give land on liberal terms to such 
settlers as agreed to come here. 
After the initial investment by 
the government to remove the 
scourge of malaria and make this 
land accessible in other ways, 
it was found that the productivity 
of this newly cleared land was 
very high, and then the great: 
exodus towards the terai started. 
Not only refugees but also res- 
ourceful people from many walks 
of life acquired huge chunks of 
land at throwaway prices. In 
subsequent years those who had 
already gained a foothold here 
expanded their holdings through 
fair and unfair means and became 
big landlords of the terai. 

On the other hand, the tribals 
who were the original inhabitants 
of the terai and had so far culti- 
vated all the land they could 
bring under cultivation without 
dealing with revenue officials and 
were innocent of the ‘ways of 
land transfers and money-lending, 
soon found a good part of their 
land gobbled up by the new- 
comers through fraudulent paper 
dealings and sometimes even by 
brute force. In addition, a sub- 
stantial section of outsiders who 
had come to the ferai as resour- 
celess people hoping to make 
their fortunes here continued to 
remain paupers and realised that 
the riches of this land were not 
for them. This section of people 
included migrants from Pakistan, 
migrants from hill villages and 
seasonal migrant labour from 
the underdeveloped regions of 
eastern UP and Bihar. Many of 
them have settled in the ferai on 
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amore or less permanent basis 
(most: of the labourers who were 
killed in the police firing at 
Pantnagar last year hailed from 
this part). 

The refugees from erstwhile 
East Pakistan had been promised 
land in the ferai region of Naini- 
tal district ‘and it was with this 
hope that they traversed the long 
distance to this region, but only 
a small number of them could 


get the promised gift — and that — 


too inthe form of very small 
plots. Thus, most of these people 
joined the ranks of the have-nots 
of this region and they came to 
be concentrated in an area of 
Nainital terai which was the 
scene of an open revolt and much 
bloodshed in the late fifties and 
early sixties. Then some parts of 
the terai were declared liberated 
though inthe end large police 
contingents crushed the rebellion. 

Migrants from the hill villages 
continue to flock to the terai in 
large numbers because of the 
decreasing opportunities of liveli- 
hood, the result of steady ecolo- 


gical ruin. These people are 
generally able to purchase small 
plots of land while some remain 
landless drifters. An attempt has 
been made to find means of 
rehabilitating them by offering 
them land on lease in plantation 
areas. While the planted trees 
have not matured these people 
are encouraged to plant various 
suitable agricultural crops and 
simultaneously protect the plan- 
tations of the forestry depart- 
ment. This system offers a rep- 
rieve for refugees from the hills, 
but the working of the system 
has been marred by a number 
of irregularities which have 
diminished its utility. For in- 
stance, there is a tendency on the 
part of resourceful people to 
lease in most of the land in the 
names of real or imaginary land- 
less people and then to sublet the 
land to really needy persons on 
high rent. 


Migrants from eastern UP and > 


Bihar work mostly as agricultural 
labourers and rickshaw-pullers. 
Farm labour of the terai has been 


made to work for low wages 
despite'the massive strides made, 
by agriculture in this area, and 
unlike: labourers in their tradi- 
tional villages, these labourers do | 
not have any hope of getting 
small plots of land of their own 
because they come under the 
category of migrant labourers. 
The struggle of the farm workers 
at Pantnagar has focussed atten- 
tion on the plight of this migrant 
labour. : 

Thus, though the poor of the 
terci constitute several sections 
of people, they have all been 
systematically denied opporuni- 
ties in an area which has made 
rapid strides in development. 
The perpetuation and further 
acceleration of poverty in the 
midst of obvious plenty cannot 
but lead to a feeling of depriva- 
tion and the unrest plaguing this 
region springs directly from it. 
Unless the development plans of 
this region take special care of 
the needs of these deprived sec- 
tions, the unrest can never be 
tackled effectively. [J 
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Sane of the most beautiful mountain 
peaks in the world make their appear- 
ances here in winter.. 


There is no rain. Hardly any fog. 
The clear sky telescopes the distance. 
And suddenly, Kanchenjungha ssems so 
close. 


The crowds have gone. There is a 
new beauty and charm in the solitude. 


The weather is dry, cold and sunny. 
You could happily turn out in woollens. 
There are a number of Tourist 
Lodges. To suit everybody. At Darjeeling 

. they also offer winter concessions. 
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‘the Kuljian Corporation of Philadel- 


phia, USA, offered them it international , 
dwill.to set upin Calcutta, Kuljian' set up in 1974 an international subsi- 
dian counterpart. And with this as cary in Hong Kong under tho name 


Development Consultants International 

Limi DCIL in short. By 1976 our < 
American subsidiary AMDC Inc. had 
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do? ` . commitments, the DC group with its two 
maiden assignment was the overseas subsidiaries caters exclusively to 

and ng of India’s first major international clients througii its offices in 


‘th power plant at Bokaro for the K 


DVC...followed up by a chain of power 
stations all over the country. For the . 
first time engineering designs, no less in 
standard than that of advanced coun- 
tries, were being worked out ia India— 
and by us, Indians. i 
By 1960 our ownership was mostly 
Indianised. Meanwhile, with our proven- 
prowess in power engineering, we ‘had 
moved from strength to strtngth, develop- 
ing a growing range of multidisciplinary 
skills and ind riented capabilities, 
Nuclear Power, ent, Steel, Alumi- 
hium, Mining, Bulk Material Handling, 
Pulp & Paperand Utilities for a variety , 
of industries.,.we took all in our stride. 
Yes, we had emerged as thoroughbred 
proiessionals—the pace-setters among ` 
engineering consultants in india.’ 

~ By 1970 our ownership was also fully 

. Indian and we bad a new identity: — 
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And then? 
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country won ws international business 
and global recognition. Thus to cater 
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Mahindra Ugine; aluminium project at 
Korba and a cement project at Kashmir. 
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generation computer system and our task 
force of over 750 top-notch engineers 
and back-up service'staff. That’s DCPL 
for you. 


What does the future hold? 


The promise of greater capabilities and 
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ing new technologies the world. over and 
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Stray Thoughts 

on 

Charisma — i 
and 

Paper Tigers 


S. VISWAM 


yy rart is the alchemy that elevates an ordinary 

. politician into a mass leader? Is it tenacity, 
which is said to be an attribute of Morarji Desai? Or 
is it cunning shrewdness or shrewd conning, which 
Jagjivan Ram is known to be full of? Is it part gall 
and part effrontery, which Charan Singh is accused 
of? Or buffoonery exemplified by Raj Narain? 
Brazenness of Bansilal? Delusions of grandeur of 
Devaraj Urs? Or just plain charisma, which Indira 
Gandhi is said to have exercised over an all too 
gullible public the last three months? Or is it a 
combination of all these attributes clothed over by 
an instinct for survival? 

The Mahatma was the shrewdest practising poli- 
tician India ever produced, but no one said he was 
blessed with charisma. All that he exuded through 
his toothless smile was charm; the charm was 4 
hundred times stronger than what is today known as 
charisma. Gandhi never fought an . election in his 
life although he often fought one by proxy. When 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose trounced Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya in the presidential election at Tripura, 
Gandhi was to bemoan with that measure of char- 
ming, pathetic immodesty of which only he was 
capable that ‘‘Pattabhi’s defeat is my defeat”. 

Charisma dripped from Nehru—from head to toe 
— and not because Gandhiji called him a gem or 
named him his heir and successor. His countenance 
was kingly and his bearing was regal, and he always 
acted as if to the manner born. If-generations hence 
cannot believe that a man like Gandhi walked the 
face of the earth, generations hence will also scarce 
believe that aman as handsome as Nehru was, of 
all things, a politician. If charisma ever pulled 
votes in, Nehru’s certainly did, and kept the Con- 
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gress securely in power with a majority of seats. In 
1967, when Nehru was no more, and his charisma 
only a distant memory, the Congress suffered its first 
debacle at the hustings. 

Between 1964 and 1971, this imponderable called 
charisma appeared to have faded away from the 
Indian political scene. Lal Bahadur Shastri, who 
was at the best of times a mild-mannered, meek and 
humble soul and at the worst of times a mass (or 
mess?) of indecision, proved a political transient. 
Kamaraj was a king-maker but a more self-effacing 
politician has yet to grace the field. Who else was 
there who could even be remotely described as a 
political star, leave alone one possessing a charis- 
matic appeal? 

Indira Gandhi’s era of charisma on the one hand 
and the instinct for survival on the other seems to 
have dawned only in 1969 when she left far more 
powerful politicians than her like Morarji Desat, 
Atulya Ghosh, Sanjiva Reddy and Nijalingappa by 
the roadside in her triumphant march towards bank 
nationalisation and splitting the Congress. No one 
even then said she had charisma. They only said 
that she was the only man in the Cabinet! 

When Indira Gandhi decided to dissolve the Lok 
Sabha and face mid-term elections in 1971, her 
drum-beaters suddenly discovered that she was her 
father’s daughter after all. What was hidden till then 
surfaced overnight, and the world was told that the 
Congress (R), as it was then known relative to the 
Congress(O) — the O stood for Organisation — 
secured 352 seats in the Lok Sabha not because the 
people were fed up with the old diehards in the 
Congress and wanted a change, but because they 
fell head over heels for Indira Gandhi’s charisma! 

That year also witnessed the birth of the now 
familiar phenomenon in the Indian electoral arena 
— the wave. Now it has become journalese to talk 
in terms of a “ripple”, a‘‘mild breeze”, a “typ- 
hoon”, a “‘hurricane’’, a “‘torrent” and a plain and 
simple wave. 

The wave that has swept Indira Gandhi back to 
power must have been truly subterranean. They — 
that is, the political pundits and forecasters who 
wrote in that characteristic “I am able to tell you” 
vein — spoke of a slight breeze which blew in her 
favour but which, as in the usual meteorological 
forecasts, faded away in southerly or north-central 
or east-westerly direction. They spoke of her 
charisma not proving effective enough to get her 
votes. They spoke of the division of bulk votes, 
caste votes, class votes, Hindu votes, Muslim votes, 
Harijan votes. They, in fact, spoke of all votes 
except those which were going to Indira Gandhi. In 
the event, the wave proved not only subterranean 
but also subterrestrial, existent but not discernible, 
operating but not seen, present but not noticed, 

How did this wave, which everybody could see 
and even breathe in 1971, submerge itself in 1980? 
No explanation is available. But the most amusing 
postscript to the entire election has been provided 
by no less a person than Jagivan Ram, who till the 
morning of January 3 had taken it for granted that 
he would be sworn in Prime Minister on January 
10. Said Ram at a press conference in Bombay on 
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January 11: “The press failed to inform me that the 
electorate would choose Indira Gandhi’. Was it 
magic, or a miracle, he asked. ‘ 

What Jagjivan Ram failed to say was that the elec- 
tion of 1980 was in fact a battle of charismas. The 
same political pundits and forecasters who had dis- 
missed the “‘slight breeze” and ‘‘mere ripple” in fav- 
our of Indira Gandhi as of no consequence have had 
no compunction in acknowledging it to be a wave 
after the results came pouring in. They don’t say 
they didn’t know; they say that the voter never told 
them. They don’t say that they failed to gauge the 
situation accurately; they say that the voter kept 
his secret. They don’t say that the Indian voter 
took all of them for a ride; they say that no one 
knew this was what would happen. 

In Punjab, Indira Gandhi would only marginally 
improve her position since the Akalis, despite their 
infighting, were basically a united lot. In Haryana, 
Uttar Pradesh, and Bihar, she would only get a 
handful of seats since the charisma of Charan Singh 
and of Devilal and of Karpoori Thakur would out- 
shine that of Indira Gandhi. In Gujarat, Morarji 
Desai’s charisma -was so pervasive that Indira 
Gandhi should consider herself lucky if she got off 
with three seats at the maximum. In Karnataka, 
Devaraj Urs was not to be dismissed lightly. It was 
he who had enabled Indira Gandhi to win from 
Chikmagalur, it was he who had endeared himself to 
the backward classes, it was he who had dared to 
call her and her son names and expose them for what 
they were. It was he who would deliver the coup de 
. grace; it was he who would show Indira Gandhi 
that she would lose the South as disgracefully as she 
lost the North in 1977. i 

In Tamil Nadu, she was supposed to have no 
charisma that would match the filmic charisma 
which M.G. Ramachandran commanded among the 
village women who worshipped him as the avatar of 
God. How could she, who had only a few months 
ago been assaulted in Madurai with sufficient venom 
to endanger her life, endear herself to the Tamils 
just because she had aligned with Karunanidhi who 
was only three years ago her arch enemy? In Orissa, 
she had undoubtedly made some inroads into popular 
affection, but what was this worth in the face of the 
known charisma of Biju Patnaik and Nilamony 
Routray? Did not Nandini Satpathy sense this? Was 
that not why she considered discretion the better 
part of valour and quietly declined the Dhenkanal 
seat offered to her by the Janata? In Madhya 
Pradesh, could anybody doubt the charisma of 
Kushabhau Thakre, the most powerful man in the 
RSS hierarchy? Could anybody flout his orders? 
Had he not won the last by-election from Madhya 
Pradesh with a thumping margin? Was not Madhya 
Pradesh the bastion of the RSS? Did not Madhya 
Pradesh give Indira Gandhi a crushing blow in 
1977? 

Rajasthan? “Can Indira Gandhi get at least eight 
seats here?” this writer asked the editor of the most 
important daily in Jaipur. “If she gets eight seats 
here, it will be the eighth wonder,” he replied. Why 
did he say that? Here, in this State, all the princely 
families still exercise their charisma on the people, 
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and the princely order has decided to defeat Indira 
Gandhi, he said. What happened to the charisma of” 
the princely order in 18 of the 25 constituencies in 
Rajasthan where Indira Gandhi won? Any explan- 
ation? 

Indira Gandhi is an actress, said Charan Singh 
during his whirlwind campaign tour of Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar. In Kashmir, she dons the firan 
and says her ancestors were Kashmiri pundits. She 
goes to Gujarat and claims that she is the daughter- 
in-law of Gujarat because her husband, Feroze, was 
a Gujarati Parsi. She goes to Maharashtra and says 
she isa Maharashtrian because she studied there. 
She goes to Punjab and claims that she belongs to 
Punjab because she is the mother-in-law of a Punjabi 
girl who has married her son. She comes to Uttar 
Pradesh and claims to be an Uttar Pradeshi pecause 
her family settled down in Allahabad and she had 
donated Anand Bhavan to the nation. These tricks, 
Charan Singh claimed, would not work. What did 
she know of poverty? Had she ever been forced to 
go the fields either before dawn or after sunset to 
ease herself? Could she differentiate between a crop 
of wheat and a crop of barley or maize? Or between 
chalk and cheese? 

So, if our political pundits and forecasters were to 
be believed, Indira Gandhi was raging a relentless 
struggle against the combined charismas of Morarji 
Desai, Y.B. Chavan, M.G. Ramachandran, Devaraj 
Urs, Biju Patnaik, Chandra Shekhar, Kushabhau 
Thakre, Maharani Gayatri Devi, the Rajmata of 
Gwalior, and above all the Harijan clout of Jagjivan 
Ram and the backward classes clout of Charan 
Singh. Pitted against such heavy weight challenge, 
did she have a chance? It would be an eighth 
wonder, you said. 

Each of them, all of them, every single one of 
them, proved a paper tiger. The national press hung 
by every single utterance of Jagjivan Ram. It pro- 
jected Devaraj Urs as the new beacon on the Indian 
political firmament. It justified every whim and 
fancy of the mercurial M.G. Ramachandran. It said 
Indira Gandhi’s Waterloo would be brought about 
through the instrumentality of Jagjivan Ram’s candi- ` 
dature as the first Harijan Prime Minister of India. 
It said that the backward classes consolidation for- 
ged by Charan Singh would deal a body blow to 
Jagjivan Ram’s clout as Harijan leader and to Indira 
Gandhi’s image as a protector of minorities. It said 
that the race was between the Janata party and the 
Congress(I) and that the Janata would pip Indira 
Gandhi at the post. 

According to the Random House Dictionary of 
English Language, charisma is a divinely conferred 
gift or power; that special spiritual power or per- 
sonal quality that gives an individual influence or 
authority over large numbers of people; the special 
virtue of an office, function, position, etc., which 
confers or is thought to confer on the person hold- 
ing it an unusal ability for leadership; worthiness of 
veneration or the like. 

Will someone please tell me who among our 
leaders have charisma, who are our paper tigers and 
whether the Indian voter differentiates intelligently 
between the two? 
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Pay, Perks, 
Votes, 

and 
Democracy 


G.N. ACHARYA 


‘HE clatter of porcelain in the 
* corridor was distinctive, but 
I was too weak to limp across 
and check. The train to Miraj 
had been late by an hour. There 
was a scramble to board the wait- 
ing trainto Bangalore. On my 
devoted companion had fallen 
the burden of transferring me, 
ailing and limping, as well as the 
‘luggage of both of us. For him 
and other travellers on the entire 
train, breakfast at the scheduled 
station had been postponed. Yet 
somebody was apparently being 
served breakfast exclusively, on 
a train which did not have a 
restuarant car attached. | 
I was too ill to investigate at 
once. My mind wasn’t interested 
jn anything but the ailing body 
which could not be ordered to go 
away. Came the inevitable time 
when with the aid of a cane I had 
to hobble to the water closet. I 
found an obviously sleepy orderly 
in an odd- uniform standing by. 
Thinking he was waiting because 
the WCs were occupied, I ques- 
tioned him about it. He signalled 
to an empty one. 
When the same kind of thing 
happened again,. I guessed he 
was doing a job of work keeping 
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a wary eye on anyone who moved 
in the corridor. Hours later at a 
station in Karnataka territory, 
several people came into a coupe 
compartment carrying tender 
coconuts. Thinking they were 


- available at the station I asked 


my companion to look. Tender 
coconut water is certainly the 
purest, and probably the most 
refreshing drink in the world. 
My companion went down, 
searched high and low, and re- 
ported neither sight nor scent of 
any stall selling coconuts of any 
kind. We got them only at 
another station several hours 
later. 


VVIPs and Their Privileges 


By then, my companion, curio- 
sity aroused, had tackled the 
carriage conductor and anybody 
else he could corner, and found 
out we had a VVIP amongst us. 
By then there was another fresh, 
alert, orderly aboard, and other 
staff were probably on the train. 
The VVIP was Chief Justice 
Chandrasekhar of the Karnataka 
High Court. Everything had 
fallen into place, in an unchal- 
lenged, primordial, hierarchic, 
social structure. 

Every person paid out of the 
Public Exchequer — including 
Ministers big and small — have 
certain ‘‘entitlements’. The 
higher the rank, the greater the 
entitlements. All officers are en- 
titled to a specified minimum , of 
office space and furniture, and a 
specified minimum of living 
accommodation. Its economic 
rent which may often be 30 or 
40 per cent of his total emolu- 
ments has no relation to what 
the Government actually takes 
out of him, a fixed ten per cent. 
If he has a home and chooses to 
live in it, the Government will 
pay him the same ten per cent as 
tent. All officers are also entitled 


to priorities in train and air 


travel, preferences in the occu- 
pancy of retiring rooms in rail- 
way stations and airports, and in 
guest houses — mostly built at 
public expense for such use. He 
has also priorities in medical 
attention, and many other speci- 
fied and unspecified facilities and 
amenities. 

Officers in the higher echelons 


have also entitlements to order- 
lies. A Supreme Court Judge, for - 
instance, is entitled to three 
jamadars and one subedar. These 
do mostly what is called pahra 
duty — that is, they stand in 
front of the homes of the concer- 
ned officers, just doing nothing. 
This system is stricter in the 
police, and in the Defence ser- 
vices. An officer not less in rank 
than a sub-inspector is’ found 


_Standing in front of the residence 


of the Commissioner or Inspec- 
tor-General of Police. On Bom- 
bay’s Maharshi Karve Marg, the 
Navy had acquired a flat ina 
building to be assigned to one or 


` other of its officers. I used to see 


two naval ratings doing perpet- 
ual silent pahra trudging up and 
down the pavement. There were 
17 other flats in the building 
occupied by people with no such 
privilege. 


All Part of Democracy 


All this has no relation to 
merits, needs, functions or any 
other tangible criterion; but only 
rank. That is part of the system 
we call democracy. In recent 
weeks there has been a lot of talk 
about the poor thing. Every 
political leader, and several des- 
cribing themselves as non-politi- 
cal, have been exhorting people 
to vote for democracy. Every 
claimant for votes and many 
nor-claimants declared that he 
or she stood for democracy and 
others for fascism. One lady 
achieved the unique distinction of 
being identified as Mrs Authori- 
tarianism, an altogether new dan- 
ger to democracy. Everybody 
knows of doctors, lawyers, judges, 
bureaucrats, religious leaders and 
editors who have streaks of 
authoritarianism in varying deg- 
rees in the make of their persona- 
lities. Grandmothers tend to be 
authoritarian, because they lay 
down what was and is the custom 
and everybody must follow. 
Young girls married off for the 
pleasure of their grandmothers, 
with little regard for their future 
happiness is nothing new in demo- 
cratic Hindu society. But public 
declarations of opposition to au- 
thoritarianism (often after fully 
reaping its benefits) are profit- 
able. The most successful perfor- 
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“mer of such a feat is Sharad 
«Pawar, He is now among the 
leading champions of democracy. 

In the private sector of employ- 
ment, those on the higher rungs 
get perquisites besides pay. They 
run, from cars held on company 
account but used exclusively by 
the executives, to house-rent al- 
lowance, entertainment allowance, 
medical treatment for self and 
family in five-star hospitals like 
Jaslok, and several more, stated 
and unstated, revealed and un- 


revealed. Their one character is - 


that they are totally tax-free. 
That is why they are frequently 
changed and chopped and mani- 
pulated in various ways by the 
faceless bureaucrats of the 
Finance Ministry. 

Recently the Ministry raised 
the -tax-exempt perquisite of 
house rent to a ceiling of Rs 2,000 
per month. One top executive 
sneered: “What kind of a house 
can we get for Rs 2,000”? No 
doubt he is a great champion of 
democracy and the private sector. 
Perquisites have proliferated so 
fast that business executives may 
be willing to declare: “Take away 
our pay and your taxes; we do 
not mind as long as you leave 
our perquisites untouched.” 


Freedom to Make Money 


That attitude is not at all 
inconsistent with the prevailing 
concept of democracy. One of 
our most eloquent contemporary 
exponents of democracy is the 
“eminent” jurist, Nani Palkhi- 
vala. Heis also a champion of 
the rights of the private sector. 
According to the gazette lists of 
people with taxable income above 
Rs one Jakh, Palkhivala has had 
taxable incomes exceeding Rs 
four lakhs in some years. For 
him and for all those he repre- 
sents democracy means the free- 
dom to “make money to make 
more money to make still more 
money”. 

Palkhivala is a nice man, apart 
from being an able advocate. He 
has given away some part of his 
wealth to the promotion of what 
he regards as good causes. But if 
his freedom to make money is 
touched, his eyes will glow red 
with righteous wrath at such 
wanton assaults on bis Funda- 
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mental Rights secured under an 
entirely democratic Constitution. 

Can there be democracy in a 
country where the disparities of 
income (leaving àside those mis- 
creants who have no income at 
all) range from one to ten thou- 
sand? When somebody brashly 
suggested that every jobless adult 
may be given a small monthly 
gratuity, Morarji Desai, flaming 
with righteous indignation, dis- 
missed it as encouragement of 
idleness and parasitism. He was 
opposed to the “dole.” Morarji 
was the leader of a party that 
fought and won a ringing battle 
for democracy. 

The implications or potentiali- 
ties of democracy have not been 
probed adequately. Is the caste 
system democratic? This abomin- 
able social blight, and its more 
abominable ill-gotten progeny, 
untouchability, which we have 
nursed for thousands of years, 
compatible with democracy? All 
the self-proclaimed democrats in 
the country coze with sympathy 


for the Harijans, the Girijans, 
the backward castes, the more 
backward tribes, and anyone else 
who could possibly be wooed to 
vote for them by oozing sym- 
pathy. But no one has come 
forward with concrete proposals 
to efface caste distinctions, be- 
cause they have developed a 
vested interest in the perpetua- 
tion of the evil — for votes. 
Sixty or more years ago, our 
then British rulers started a 
movement against Brahmins, 
professing that they were trying 
to redress the imbalance created 
by long ages of Brahmin hege- 
mony. In the post--freedom era 
that movement has proliferated 
into a pernicious system of reser- 
vations in admissions to pro- 
fessional colleges, jobs and 
promotions. It has become a 
means of gaining popularity, 
political influence and votes, In 
Karnataka, job reservation runs 
to 65 per cent. Such reservations 
obviously discourage merit. Some 
young minds are warped by an 
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obvious sense of injustice. Other 
youths are denied the stimulus 
of competitive development. The 
quality of public service deteri- 
orates. This, surely, is not the 
path of democracy. 


Hurdles To Democracy 


Caste is not the only hurdle in 
education and employment. There 
is linguistic compartmentalisa- 
tion. The idea that a citizen 
should also have to produce a 

` certificate of domicile at a parti- 
cular place is abhorrent to any 
healthy. concept of democratic 
nationhood. .Yet the period of 
eligibility for domicile for dif- 
ferent purposes is being cons- 
tantly increased to please the 
regional voter. The very people 
whose unceasing quest for votes 
leads them to advocate, initiate 
and enforce undemocratic regula- 
tions, claim at the same time to 
be upholders of democracy. 

There is a democracy beyond 
votes. It has many facets. We 
have a legal or Constitutional 
democracy of sorts. But its enfor- 
cement is subject to the costs and 
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delays of courts. These have 
become so formidable that none 
but the richest, the most daring, 
or the most cussed and obstinate, 
ever try to secure the protection 
of the courts. 

The judges sit on pedestals 
several feet above ground level. 
The higher the court the taller 
its platform. The Supreme Court 
at one stage purported to abolish 
the system of being addressed as 
“Your Lordships”. But not only 
they, but many judges several 
rungs lower down the hierarchy 
still love to be addressed in the 
same old way. Imperial justice 
has yet to be transformed into 
democratic justice. The poor still 
can get no justice in this legal 
democracy. 

Our political democracy ïs 
warped, hobbled and surcharged 
with selfishness, cunning, greed 
and power lust, as the sad history 
of the last few years has shown. 
The honest man dare not enter 
political life because of the per- 
vading corruption. What we are 
left with, therefore, is a manipula- 
ted caricature of political demo- 
cracy. 


What we have of social demo- 
cracy is the perpetuation of the. 
caste system and untouchability. 
The hierarchy, separatism and 
status worship characteristic of 
caste is duplicated in every 
aspect of public life. Privileges — 
including those of courts and 
legislatures — may be a func- 
tional necessity. So may be enti- 
tlements and perquisites. Privi- 
leges not functional but based on: 
status — often vestigial, historical 


_ anomalies — and perquisites not 


founded in reasonable needs, are 
a direct negation of democracy. 

Economic democracy in a 
society where millions live in 
slums, while a few find accomo- 
dation of the rental value of 
Rs 2,000 inadequate, is a mons- 
trosity. The pitiful democracy of 
votes and political manipulation 
is not enough. It is a sick, emas- 
culated version of the genuine 
commodity; a fraud played on 
the thoughtless and the gullible, 
a miserable muddle not worth the 
name. The real thing is far, far 
away, an unattainable mirage, 
beyond the grasp of votes, and 
vote-getters. O 
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Great News for 
Garment Manufacturers! . 


A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
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~A variety of sophisticated modern equipment 
for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
world famous companies like ALTIN, GLAES and 
others are now made available to Garment 
Industry in india. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU has a unique place in the emer- 

gence of India to independence. His Whither 
India ? -took up in the early 1930s the options open 
to India, and boldly outlined the ‘way to’ complete 
independence. It was under his leadership that 
planning was adopted as an instrument of India’s 
economic and social transformation. He had put 
the imprint of his large vision on the objectives of 
India’s planned development and helped shape the 
planning model. f 


1. Central Objectives of Plan Model 


Now. thirty years have elapsed since independence. 
: Seven General Elections have taken place. 

Five Year Plans — not to mention Annual Plans — 
embodying blueprints for India’s progress, have 


been published. It is fitting that on the 90th anni- `’ 


versary of Nehru’s birth, this rich experience is 
being reviewed to shed light on the choices ahead. 

Let me begin with the principal objectives of 
planned development in India. These -were clearly 
stated in the Second Five Year Plan. It set a socia- 
list pattern of.society as a major objective. Then it 
outlined four principal objectives: 

(i) A considerable increase in national ‘income 
so-as to raise the level of living in the 
country; 

(ii) Rapid industrialisation with broad emphasis 
on the development of basic and. heavy 
industries; ; 

(iii) A large expansion of employment oOpportu- 
nities; and 

. (iv) Reduction of inequalities in income’ and 
wealth and a more even distribution of eco- 
nomic power. 

These four objectives are all inter-related. Their 

attainment was to contribute to the establishment of 
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a Socialist pattern of society. It would be an over- 
simplification to regard each of these four objectives 
as firmly embodied in the Plan model. The first 
three objectives form much more an integral part of 
the Plan model than the last one. The model we 
have bgen following does indeed take into account 
as almost the central objective an increase in national 
income. This is to be supported by rapid industri- 
alisation with broad emphasis on basic and heavy 
industries. On the other hand, the model’s concern 
with expansion of employment , opportunities is 
incidental and with that of raising the level of living 
only consequential. In sharp contrast to these three 
objectives, the fourth objective is not in any serious 
part of the Planning model. It has found its place 
there, perhaps upon the insistence of Nehru and 
through sufferance by Plan model-builders. 

. It is this assymetry which has dominated India’s 
Plan performance over the last thirty years. This 
paper takes up the two broad themes outlined 
above: one, the theme combining the first three 
objectives basically dealing with raising of national 
income; and second, the fourth objective of reduc- 
tion of inéqualities. Twenty-five years is a fairly 
long period to assess the results of our planning. At 
this time of near total confusion of national objec- 
tives, it is certainly crucial to distill the lessons of 
this experience and set the stage for making the 
choices ahead. 

There are two sets of questions which are perti- 
nent to any such assessment. To begin with: What 
has been the broad sweep of our economic achieve- 
ments? How do they compare with those of other 
countries? How have they contributed to building 
up a nation which has been invested with such 
dreams by so many, Nehru being the foremost 
among them? The second set of questions relate to 
the objective of reducing inequality. How successful 
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have we been? What are our failures? Are they. 


caused by interference of the outside wicked world? 
-Are they inherent in the very Plan modei that we 
have adopted? i 

These are all questions which have continued to be 
debated over the years. To imagiue that they could 
be answered with finality would be an exercise in 
sheer immodesty. And yet some understanding of 
them, no matter how feeble, is critical. It could help 
realise whether we have fulfilled the “tryst with 
destiny”, that magic call with which Jawaharlal 
Nehru unfurled the flag.of our independence. The 
answers are also relevant, for they will help decide 
whether there are other paths to follow, or whether 
we can continue, the familiar footsteps. This paper 
intends to raise only some of these questions and 
‘hopefully offer the first outline of answers. In the 
process, if it provokes some debate, it would have 
surely served its purpose. 


2. Growth of National Output. 1950-1975 


L" me begin with a number of aspects which have 
been reiterated in each. Plan document as the 
hallmarks of our success. Our national output has 
increased 2.3 fold since 1950. But with arise in 
population amdunting to nearly 70 per cent, the 


. expansion in real per capita income has been only of ’ 


the order of some 36 per cent. 

Gross capital formation, a critical element in 
raising national output, has gone up from some 10 
per cent of GDP in 1950 to nearly 19 per cent in 
1976. The level in 1950 was nearly equal to that in 
the European countries industrialising in the middle 
of the nineteenth century;: and the current level is 
not far below those in many of the developed coun- 
tries, with the notable exception of Japan. The real 
volume of capital invested in the economy over this 
period has grown some four to five fold. India has 
certainly invested more in its economy in the last 
twenty-five years than must have been the case in the 
preceding one hundred years of colonial rule. 

There was considerable expansion of agricultural 
and industrial output. Foodgrain production now is 
more than twice as high as in 1950. Wheat output 
is up a bit under five times. Sugar supplies have 
trebled. Rice, Bajra, Jowar and Cotton have all more 
than—or nearly—doubled. On the other hand, pulses 
and major’ oilseeds have declined on a per-capita 
basis. The Green Revolution, both over-valued and 
over-maligned, has now created pockets of such high 
productivity per hectare of land that India does not 
have to look beyond its borders to distant lands, 
such as Japan or Denmark, for evidence of 
the vast potential for agricultural progress. In 
many cases, thé tiny pockets of the intitial period 

-have become now sufficiently large to influence 
over-all output. Problems of demonstration, assimil- 
ation, adaptation and‘diffusion of the new potential 
have assumed a central place for innovative solu- 
tions. 

For industry, the evidence could be considered 


even impressive — in some respects. . Industrial out- ' 


ut is now over four times its volume in 1950 — 
and this may be an under-estimate. A whole series 
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of new industries have been built up. Our map is 
becoming dotted with new industrial enterprises. 
We are producing today, as compared with 1950, 
three times more coal, five times more pig iron and 
steel, seven times more cement, some’ 17 times 
more electricity, over 100 times more fertilisers. We 
have developed production of machine tools, power 
generators, heavy chemicals, pharmaceuticals, elec- 
tronics and so.on. India is now able to produce . 
nearly every industrial item produced by the indus- 
trially developed countries. i 

The record in employment is much less clear, in 
part because India had inherited upon independence 
a heavy load of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, and in part because our annual economic 
growth rate has not been particularly high. There 
have been much exploration — mostly of a salutary 
nature — of concepts and categories of employment, 
underemployment and unemployment. Heroic 
efforts to fit unwieldy data into categories fixed by 
varying definitions have yielded results which are 
difficult to be disciplined into trend-lines over time. 


- But an impressionistic image of the flow of additions 


to the labour force and its absorption over time 
may be attempted here. Between 1950 and 1975, the 
labour force increased by, say, 100 million persons. 
How was it absorbed? Four channels of their absorp- 
tion may be indicated: (1) some 10 million of them 
(age group 14 to 24 years) — or 10 per cent of the 
total — was sent away.to secondary schools, univer- 
sities and institutions of higher learning. (2) An 
equal number was added to those working in the 
organised sector, bringing the total employed there- 
in some 20 million. (3) The exact whereabonts on 
the economic scene of the remaining 80 per cent are 
not known with any degree of precision. The revis- 
ed Draft Sixth Five Year Plan (Page 4, Part I, 
December 1979) gives an estimate of unemployment 
(including those wholly as well as partially unemp- 
loyed) as 19.5 person years in 1978. The inherited 
load of unemployment, defined in an equivalent 
sense, could’ not have been much lower than 10 _ 
million in 1950. It could then be concluded that 
some 10 million of the additional labour force have 
been added to the hard’ core of the unemployed — 
orto “the wretched ofthe Indian earth’’, to. use 
Fanon’s telling phrase. (4) All this would imply 
that some 70 million — or 70 per cent of the addi- 
tion — was “absorbed” in the economy somehow 
somewhere. The last point may over-state the situa- 
tion, and exact figures of absorption may be lower 
and that of unemployment higher. Whatever the 
reality, these four streams and-the spread of the 
labour price over them may be used as bench-marks 
fot determining the.path of future employment 
policy. - 

The share of industry in total national product 
appears unchanged, or modified only marginally. 
But this could bea deceptive image. Agriculture, 
for instance, has declined from around or over one ' 
half of national product in 1950 to under two-fifths. 
The combined shares of industry, and particularly 
industry-related activities —. transport, trade, bank- 
ing, insurance, Construction — have nearly doubl- 
ed. There was an annual rise of some 0.2 per cent- 
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age points in their shares over this period — a 
_ Gegree of structural transportation which must be 
considered significant. Although India’s economic 
destiny, still remains heavily dependent on vagaries 
of weather, there was in consequence certain decline 


in this dependence. In 1949 and before, weather.. 


could cause a national disaster, whereas now mainly 
an economic dislocation, even when rather serious. 
The efficiency of praying for beneficient weather 
may still remain the same for soothing some people’s 
souls; but its effectiveness in determining the nation’s 
total output —though not yet its change — has 
définitely diminished. 

n'a similar, but perhaps more pronounced man- 
ner, the structure of industrial- output has altered. 
In 1950, nearly three-fourths of India’s industrial 
output was of consumer goods. Twenty-five years 
later, in contrast, almost two-thirds of it consists 
of intermediate products (including mining), capital 
goods and essential inputs such as electricity. India’s 
industrial profile, though not its absolute volume or 
per-capita level, ‘now looks like a twin -brother of 
that in the industrially developed countries. Raising 
the level of output of nearly all products — rather 
_ than‘ aiming at pronounced structural shifts with- 
in — would become the central concern’ for the 
future. Hence, the critical role in future of an all- 
round expansion of domestic demand than of import 
substitution. i 

We can turn to some other non-economic indi- 
cators. As envisaged, the public sector has become 
an important instrument of providing social services, 
building the infra-structure and initiating new in- 
dustries where private capital would not have ventur- 
ed. Its share in national expenditure has grown 
from a little over 5 percent to 12-14 percent. 
Development expenditures, doled in homoeopathic 
‘doses under the colonial rule, have multiplied many 
fold in this quarter’ century. Health services have 
expanded; the number of doctors, hospitals and 
. nurses has increased. Electricity supply to villages 
- has gone up; the magic lamp has replaced the flick- 
ohne oil wick. 

There has been a veritable educational explosion. 


Of course, we still have a large body of illiterate - 


adults — particularly females. But most of the 
young generation has now been sent to school; and 
no matter how inadequate the level of education or 
how high the rate of drop-outs, a whole new gener- 


ation has grown up learning the magic of the writ-, 


ten word. Even more eloquent is the record in 

. education at higher levels. The enrolment in univer- 
sities and institutes of higher learning has increased 
15 fold from some 200,000 at the dawn of indepen- 
dence to over three million. The slow but steady 
addition tothe stock of scientists, research and 
development workers and: technicians has now 
brought us to the third place in the whole world, 
only behind the United States of America and’ the 
Soviet Union. 

‘All these have been cited in the Five Year Plan 
documents in their review of achievements of the 
preceding Plan. These are advances to be gratified 
about. India, mainly an agricultural country, has 

` now created its own proficiency in every single in- 
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dustry and elevated its skill profile. But before we 
are carried away by the size of these achievements, 
perhaps it would be helpful to look beyond our 
frontiers and see what others have done. 


3. Decline in India’s Place in World Economy 


TH advances we have made inthe last quarter 

cenutry are clearly much greater than in the pre- 
ceding century of colonial rule. In one of our Five 
Year Plans alone, national output rose more than 
in a quarter century before independence. But surely 
it is not very helpful to compare our present with 
the past. That way, the progress in the century of 
colonial rule’ may even surpass advances made in 
any of the half millenia of the past four thousand 
years of our history. For that reason, the pertinent 
comparison must be with the present period, and 
therefore with the contemporary performance of 
the world around. This may show whether our 
achievements are unique or not. At least it would 
give usa reasoned measure of our progress. Let 
us review here some of the broad pointers. 


(a) India’s Regression in World Economy 


The basic data for comparison of some of the 
important indicators are shown in Tables | and 2 
below. I would therefore not cite all the details. 
The only ground which we have maintained in the 
world economy is our share in world population — 
if this could be considered a matter of pride. For 
all other major indicators, we have steadily lost 
ground, as can be seen from comparative rates of 
growth summarised in Table 1. Since 1950, for 
imstance, our share in world output has fallen from 
2.1 per centto only 1.3 per cent. Our per-capita 
income in 1950 was one-eighth of the world average: 
now it is one-twelfth. Our share in world industrial 
output as a broad measure, was well over 1.0 per 
cent in 1950; it has now shrunk to ʻa mere 0.8 per 
cent. The United Kingdom was proud to present 
us towards the end of the colonial period as the 
world’s tenth most important industrial nation; now 
in the league for industrial importance, we have 
moved way down the ladder — to the twenty-second 


` place. We accounted for some two per cent of 


world trade in 1950. This has: now fallen to less 
than one per cent. 


(b) A Junior Economic Member of Third World 


The decline in our share in the Third World is 
even greater than in the world as a whole. It is good 
to remember this. We would then be less surprised 
that it is not just the frailty of our political leader- 
ship that has led to India’s eclipse in world affairs. 


_ The root causéis the increasing feebleness of our 


economic muscle, the setting in of economic arthritis 
at a relatively young age of our development. 

The comparative data make dismal reading (see 
Table 2). Instead of repeating all of them, let me 
stress the most important ones. In 1950 we pro- 
duced over 10 per cent of the Third World’s gross 


` national product — now down to 6 per cent. A 
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similar decline has taken place in our share in indus- 
trial output of the Third World — not a very flat- 
- tering commentary on the pace of our industrial 


progres s. Even in steel, the pride of India’s pro-| 


gress, our share in the Third World has receded 
from nearly 40 per cent in 1950 to a bare 12 per cent 
now. ` 

An attempt has been made to indicate comparative 
productivity levels by sector of economic activity in 
India, the Third World and countries of the West 
(see Table 3). The employment data are so shaky 
that I would warn dgainst looking for too much 
precision in the data. Particularly difficult to derive 
are the estimates of economically active population 
and its distribution among séctors. The figures are 
therefore very tentative, and need further examina- 
tion. Even then, productivity per worker in India 
is less than half of that in other developing coun- 
tries, and much lower than one-fifteenth of that in 
the West, no matter which sector is examined. It is 

- ndeed difficult to face such facts gracefully. 


` (c) India and China — Sharpest Contrast * 


It is not very meaningful to compare the overall 
income data for India and China — or in fact for 
any set of countries. The concepts and the coverage 
differ. The methods of measurement also differ. 
Moreover, it is best to resist the economist’s habit 
‘of capsuling a nation’s economic well-being into an 
easily remembered numeral — for instance, per 
capita income; and then transcribe it into a common 
foreign currency. Pitfalls of such an attempt are 
usually recognised, but mostly in footnotes in 
scholarly journals. The politicians, unaware of these 
weaknesses, parade the per-capita income differen- 
tials to impress their audiences. I would therefore 
- rather compare output in some major areas than 
income. Up to now data on physical output in 
China were not easily accessible. This deficiency 
has been somewhat overcome in a recent statement 
made at the celebration of the thirtieth anniversary 


of the founding of the People’s Republic of China. . 


Comparable data on industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction and the transport sector for both these coun- 
tries are shown in Table 4. i 

It,is comforting to recall that in 1950 out of 13 
industrial items (see Table 4), China was ahead of 
India only in the output of coal and timber. At the 
dawn of its freedom, India' inherited a stronger 
industrial structure than China’s, ravaged by wars 
and civil war. Since 1950 both' countries have gone 
through immense upheavals. There is no point 
indulging in a competition to prove whose woes 
were the worst. But whatever the nature and size of 
their problems, the picture that has emerged on 
the production front in these two countries is strik- 
ing in contrast. f . i 

In interpreting these figures, the differences in the 
population of the two countries have to be kept in 
mind. In 1978, the estimated population of India 
was 638 million and that of China 933 million, or 46 
per cent higher than India’s. 

Let me summarise the main features. China now 
outproduces India: 
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— (en times: coal (6.1), crude oil (9.5), timber 
5.8); ` 
— between 3-5 times: pig iron (3.5), steel (3.2), 
cement (3.3), fertilisers (3.2), and even bicycles 
(3.5), the poor man’s transport; ' 
— between 2-3 times: electricity (2.6) and estim a- 
ted output of machine tools (2.6); 
— China even produces more vehicles, parti- 
cularly for the transport of goods rather, than 
of VIPs. f 
As far as agriculture is concerned, China outpro- 
duces India in all the items shown (including grain, 
cotton and meat) except for oilseeds, sugar cane, tea 
and jute. 
In the transport sector China has more than 
doubled its railway network, which is still one-fifth 
smaller than India’s. Despite that, it carried three- 
and-half times of total goods measured in ton/kilo- 
metres. i 
One need not draw very hard conclusions from 
this type of comparison. But it is a useful reminder 
that these two great countries, which started on their 
development at about the same time and which 
many regarded as: the hard core of the global 
development problem, have traversed paths so 
different in outcome measured in terms of produc- 
tion of goods. Our national ego need not be hurt-by ` 
reminding ourselves that in coal production China 
rivals United States and the USSR; in steel and 
pig iron it is preceded only by the big four (United 
States, USSR, Japan and Federal Republic of Ger- 
many); and in cement only by the Soviet Union, 
Japan and United States. Itis not a comforting 
thought for us that in 1950 we were looking behind 
to see where China was on the production front; 
now it has pushed so far ahead in some important 
industrial items that we cannot see the sight of the 
distant runner. 


(d) Some Reflections on Our Economic Performance | 


The sharp: decline in India’s place in the world, 
in the Third World and in relation to China, des- 
cribed in details in the preceding pages cannot but 
evoke a sobering assessment on our part. We have 
regressed everywhere. 

In the post-war period India was the first country 
outside the Socialist camp to prepare a five-year 
plan. Nehru was the fountainhead of this initiative. 
In his vision of India, planning was assigned the 
key role in attaining our economic transformation 
and our place of pride in the world. 

Many developing countries followed our planning 
ekample. Their Five Year Plans were near carbon - 
copies of our model, varying only in the size of the 
document and in place and currency names. We 
were congratulated on having set the pace in plan- 
ning. The ascolades we received were indeed sooth- 
ing for a nation, smarting so long under colonial 
rule. We were somehow thrown into leadership of 
the Third World, both at the political level and even 
on thé economic front. The regression of our place 
in the world, outlined above, finds now its echo 
everywhere. It can hardly be dismissed as the out- | 
burst of an irritated academic. 
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Our Plans were highly sophisticated and elegantly 
written. Their details were well articulated. They 
met consistency and sensitivity tests. But when the 
results achieved in consequence measure so poorly 
with those of the others, sophistication is indeed in 
danger of turning into sophistry. 

Our retrogression in the world economy took place 
precisely during the golden age of its growth in the 
post-war period. World technology shelf was 
bursting with a vast array of new innovations and 
inventions.’ After two World Wars anda great de- 
pression, there was a big backlog, a big repair job, 
a big possibility for translating technological advan- 
ces into economic output. Countries, socialist and 
capitalist alike, progressed at an economic pace 
never before experienced. We have been left behind. 
in this race. A close look at the rest of the world 
economy could give us the impression of our being 
a decaying rather than a developing country — at 
least in a relative way of speaking. This would not 
matter much if we were among the top-income 
countries. But’ being at the bottom, we cannot watch 
the advance of others with benevolent welcome. 

Now this golden age of growth has come to an 
abrupt end. The world is enveloped in a series of 
crises. There is uncertainty everywhere. Confidence 
in the future is at its lowest post-war ebb. Inflation 
and unemployment, with slower growth or. recession 
superimposed, are mounting. The so-called magician 
— the economist — is able neither to comprehend 
this world nor to pronounce a cure for it. And the 
politicians are not performing any better either. A 
weak, handicapped India faces the spectre of fierce 
struggles of countries to maintain their domestic 
markets and capture external outlets. The world 
economic order is all in absolute disorder. The pro- 
tection of meagre advances we have made would 
require a clearer perception and more sensitive 
leadership. It is wise to keep this perspective in mind 
before we set the computers to print out the details 


. of another Plan: 


4, Quest for Reducing Inequality of Income, 

; f Wealth and Power 

JE me now come to the second main theme of this 
paper. As stated in the opening pages, the second 

most important objective of planning in India . was: 

“reduction of inequalities in income and wealth and 

a more even distribution of economic power’’. Here 

is one area in which nearly everybody is in agree- 

ment about our failure. The evidence is so over- 


_whelmingly visual that most people have come to 


this conclusion without the use of messy statistics. 
Still let us review some of the highlights. 


(a) Changes in Personal Consumption | 


Much data have been gathered on this subject. 
The National Sample Survey has gone through many 
rounds. We have now information ona decile and 
fractile basis for rural, urban and all-India consump- 
tion. Much more is known about the consumption 

basket. Very refined analyses in terms of Gini co- 
efficients has been presented. Despite ‘the fragility 
of the data, attempts have been made to give a pic- 
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ture over time. Some have argued that the poor 


“have become poorer still. Others have dismissed 


such a view as emanating from biased use of statis- 
tics by Left-wing radicals. They have then busied 
themselves with data, and become impressed with 
the rediscovery of immense poverty in this land. 
They feel that evidence is insufficient to show 
whether the poor have in fact grown poorer. On the 
other hand, they find little ground to show that any 
serious improvement has in fact taken place. Pro- 
ponents belonging both to the Left and the Right 
band in the political spectrum of the country feel 
exasperated at the slow pace of our economic pro- 
gress. 

But before referring to any data, let me perhaps 
point out something which apparently seems to 
have been overlooked. In the course of the last 
twenty-five years, India’s per-capita income in real 
terms increased by a mere one-third, or 36 per cent 
to be precise. During the same period, however, the 
items which did not directly enter into the consump- 
tion stream, have increased much more. These are 
the items which account for the difference between 
the gross national product and personal consump- 
tion. They are personal savings, personal taxes, 
corporate profits, corporate savings, social insurance 
contributions, indirect business taxes and capital 
consumption. These items together have risen from 
some 15 per cent of gross national product in 1950 
to nearly 30 percent of the total. In consequence, 
the share of personal consumption has fallen from 
some 85 per cent in 1950 to only 70-71 per cent. 
This then means that real prrsonal consumption on 
a per-capita basis has increased by not much more 
than 12-14 per cent only over the 25 years — or 0.5 
per cent per year. 

Of-course, it is pertinent to debate how this 12-14 
per cent increment in real consumption has been 
distributed. But in doing so, itis good not to lose 
sight of the very tiny magnitude involved. Even if 
no change whatsoever had taken place in the distri- 
bution of personal consumption among -various 
decile or fractile groups of the population, each one 
would have increased real consumption in 25 years 
by no more than a mere one-eighth. Thus even if 
this measly rise was equitably distributed, there 
would have been only a marginal difference to the 
consumption of each layer of the population. 

Even if evidence is not available at all, it does not 
require volumes of research to believe that those who 
possessed economic or income-generating power, or 
some form of decision-making capacity, would sure- 
ly ensure that a relatively larger share of this meagre 
increment stayed with them rather than be shared 
with the weaker ones. One would have to imagine 
a vastly greater capacity for noble self-restraint 
among the better placed to ensure even an equitable 
distribution of this small gain. 

The most ardent advocates of the trickle down 
theory of growth would have to accept that in India 
there were only driblets to trickle down. Moreover, 
the income flow is so controlled at so many points 
by those with economic power that it is not difficalt 


.to see why these driblets are diverted or dried on the 


way to the poorer among our people. 
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(b) Growth of Inequality in Personal Incomes 


When we take up the question of personal income 
the story is quite different. Personal income is a 
larger sum than personal consumption. Personal 
savings, personal taxes, corporate profits, corporate- 
savings and social insurance contributions have to 

. be added to (and interest payments and transfers by 
: government deducted from) personal consumption 
to arrive at personal income. As pointed out before, 
per capita personal consumption has gone up by 
no more than a mere one-eighth. On the other 
hand, the items which account for the difference 
between personal consumption and personal income 
(mainly consisting of savings, profits and taxes) have 
increased in real per capita terms: nearly threefold, 
or some 25 to 30 times more than the expansion in 
per capita personal consumption. 

To whom does this difference between consump- 
tion and income belong? Or, in other words, who 
pays personal and corporate taxes and saves out of 
current income? One should say that this is a point 
on which our data base is poor.! We need more 
refined analysis. But with the type of income distri- 
bution that we have in India, the answer is surely 
not difficult. It is mainly the upper 10 per cent of 
India’s population where an overwhelmingly large 
proportion of these savings originate and wherefrom 

. direct taxes are gathered. They add up to some 60 
million people, or 10-12 million families. These are 
the families whose incomes rose during these twenty- 
five years. The increments were either saved (and 
then profitably invested), or reluctantly (where they 
could not avoid it) paid as direct taxes to the 
government. If, therefore, the estimates of personal 
savings and direct taxes are added to the consump- 
tion expenditure of this top 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation, the approximate picture of the changing 
share of personal income received by this group 
would be as follows: y 

— 1950: 34 per cent of personal income; 
— 1975: 44 per cent of personal income 

To get a rounded picture of the distribution of 
gross national product, estimates of indirect business 
tdxes and capital consumption have to be added to 
these shares. One cannot be far wrong in assigning 
them to the top 10 per cent of the income class. If 
this was done, it would show that the top 10 per 
cent of the population? were résponsible for: 

— under 40 per cent of gross national product in 
1950; and 


— over 50 per cent of the gross national pro- _ 


duct in 1975. 
These are orders of magnitudes. Better data 
. would obviously improve precision. But I doubt 
whether they would alter the broad outline of the 
- picture. 

Here then is a country which set a socialist pat- 
‘tern as its goal. It enshrined in the four objectives 
of the Plan model reduction of inequalities of in- 
come as a main target. Thirty years of such effort 
have now produced in the country a picture of 
income distribution, which one is sad to. say, is not 
very much different from that prevailing in many 
Latin American countries. One might even add, 
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‘(c) Concentration of Wealth and Economic Power 


“people. 


that these countries have a saving grace in their 
favour. Their leaderships never climbed the rost- 
tums of power and proclaimed that reduction of 
inequalities of income was their main objective. 

There is thus a clear gap between the goals set 
and the results achieved. This asymmetry questions 
both our efficiency and our intentions. 


4 


There is no doubt that over the last quarter 
century public expenditures which could have an 
incidence on the improvement of the’ well-being of 
the poorer sections of our country have increased 
immensely. This is particularly: true of health, 
educational facilities and most of the infra-structure 
needed for development. It is difficult to measure 
how they have in fact improved the lot of the 
But the terse comment of the Draft-Five 
Year Plan 1978-1983 on this subject is most defini- 
tive. It concludes: “Much of the benefits from 
improved infra-structure have accrued largely to the 
relatively affluent” (page 4). 

Apart from the development expenditure, the 
public sector has also increased participation in - 
investment. Its share im gross capital formation in 
1950 was under one-fifth of the national total, and 
not much above two per cent of GNP. By the 
seventies, it has gone upto over two-fifths of total 
gross capital formation and around eight per cent of 
GNP. Its real volume must have increased some 
ten-fold. In consequence, the State now owns a- 
large number of enterprises spread all over the 
country. Its share in the ownership of reproducible 
tangible wealth of the country may now be placed 
around 30 per cent of the total. These facts are now 
well known, and their significance need not be under- 
rated. : 

The key question, then, is how the concentration 
of wealth, particularly reproducible assets, has been 
affected through the Plan model. Let us begin with 
the rural sector. The all-India Debt and Investment , 
Survey (1971-1972), published by the Reserve Bank - 
of India has recently given details on the subject. It 
concludes that 20 per cent of the rural households 
each having less than Rs 1,000 of assets, account 
for less than one per cent of all rural assets. At the 
other, extreme, four per cent of thé rural households, 
each with assets of Rs. 50,000 or more, own over 30 
per cent of the total. Here again, the conclusion 
of the Draft Five Year Plan 1978-1983 on the im- | 
pact of our much publicised land reforms is reveal- 
ing. It states: “The land reform measures had no 
visible impact on the distribution of rural property” 
(page 21). - ; 

Unfortunately, the results for urban households 
were not available to me while this was being 
written. Particularly relevant would be the informa- 
tion on “urban feudalism” which has appeared as a 
novel phenomenon, while attempts has been made 
to curb feudalism in agriculture. Concentration of 
urban assets in private hands’ has increased sharply. 
But an impression of corporate property could be 
formed. Here again, the Draft Plan cited above 
concludes: “It is well known that the concentration 
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‘of corporate property has increased during the last 
decade” (page 31)®. The assets of the top 20 busi- 
ness houses have increased from Rs 2,500 crores in 
1969 to Rs 5,400 crores in 1977, or more than doubl- 
edt, Among these 20, two houses stand out — 
Tatas and Birlas. At the time of independence, 
\_ Tatas had assets worth Rs 40 crores; in 1977 they 
k were Rs 1,069 crores. Birlas’ assets on the eve of 
independence amounted to Rs 25 crores; now they 
are Rs 1070 crores. I hope that this minor difference 
of Rs 1 crore between the assets of the Tata and 
Birla houses is not to be taken for grading the 
superiority of one over the other. 

We know now that 20 per cent of our rural house- 
holds have each assets under Rs 1,000. Let us 
assume that the average for each household was 
Rs 500 — not an over generous indicator of their 
prosperity. In that case, some 100 million of our 
citizens in this group would have total assets of no 
more than Rs 1,000 crores. Thus, assets owned by 
either the house of Tata or the house of Birla exceed 
all the assets owned by 100 million Indians, or one- 
sixth of our population. This needs no comment. 

Such immense concentration of wealth and atten- 
dent with it, an even much greater concentralisation 
of economic power, places severe choices for our 
planning model. India’s political background, with 
adult franchise and universal suffrage, gives each of 
its citizens of voting age a possibility of equal 
democratic participation in elections. In sharp con- 
trast, the degree of inequality in economic power is 
as high as one to 100 million. It should not then 
come as a surprise to anybody that the objective of 
attaining any degree of equality has been frustrated 
from the very start. 


5. Conclusion 
(a) Genera] Summary 


f “PeERHars the main elemengs of the preceding discus- 
>S sion should be recapitulated here. There has been 
progress in India in the last quarter century. But 
admittedly the pace has been too slow. There is 
some evidence of regression since 1965 even in this 
rather low rate of growth.5 The structure of over-all 
output — decline in agriculture and rise in industry 
— related or organised sector — has altered moder- 
ately and that of industry itself impressively. The 
record on expanding employment has been decidedly 
poor. Our share in world output, industrial produc- 
tion and foreign trade has fallen. Even a colonial 
India could brag of stronger relative place in the 
world economy, t 
The little.rise in national income was in part swal- 
lowed by population growth, and the other part was 
absorbed in rising savings and taxation, both of 
, Which financed enlarged investment and Government 
, expenditures. Consumption expenditure on a per- 
capita basis rose by a mere one-eighth over the 25 
years — a figure so low that one wonders whether 
all the‘heat about its being distributed equitably or 
not is worth it. ; i 
The distribution of income has, on the other 
hand, definitely changed for the worse. The top 10 
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per cent now account for nearly 44 per cent of per- 
sonal income in comparison with around one-third 
in 1950; and their share in gross national product is 
over 50 per cent. Wealth and economic power are 
even more concentrated. The reproducible assets 
owned by either of the houses of Tata or Birla ex- 
ceed all the worldly possessions of some 100 million 
Indians. There are few developing countries, includ- 
ing the most blatant military dictatorships, where 
distribution of gross national product is more iniqu- 
itous than in India. Few countries, on the other 
hand, are as loud about reducing inequalities as we 
are. 

Some other curious results could be cited here 
which add to the uneasiness about the efficacy of our 
planning model. We have large food surpluses, and 
yet we are told officially that 290 million Indians do 
not have adequate calorie intake. We have stocks 
of cloth unsold and textile mifls working at under 
capacity,. but a vast majority of our people are ill- 
clad. We have foreign exchange surpluses, which 
could be harnessed for strengthening the economic 
muscle of the country, but are frittered away with- 
out foresight. We have a vastly advanced skill pro- 
file, but our educated are unemployed or under- 
employed at home, longing to move to foreign lands. 
Even the great enterprises we built up at heavy cost 
are working with excess capacity. With so many ill- 
fed, ill-clad, ill-housed and illiterate, one must begin 
to wonder whether we have a planning model that 
operates at all. 


(b) Plan Model and Objective of Economic Equality 


Our plan model rests on the quantitative frame- 
work of a consistency model. It describes the eco- 
nomy in terms of a set of relationships between 
different sectors, and in a somewhat weaker sense, 
their movement over time. Income, consumption, 
investment and output have figured prominently in 
these relationships. But it would seem that the place 
of reduction of inequalities has been mostly decor- 
ative. The plan documents contain references to 
such reduction, but neither the model itself, nor the 
policy directives nor the implementation decisions 
take any account, in an integrated manner, the at- 
tainment of this objective. 

Perhaps it is not out of place here to go back to 
how the question of reduction of inequalities was 
thought of at the time of .the Second Five Year 
Plan. It had a special section on reduction of in- 
equalities. It was concerned that economic develop- 
ment in the past was often associated with growing 
inequality of income and wealth. With wisdom it 
wanted to warn other countries embarking on deve- 
lopment at a late stage. It emphasised that the pro- 
blem was so to plan the alignment of productive 
resources and of class relationships as to bring about 
also a reduction in economic and social inequality. 
There was a full recognition that development along 
these lines “has not so far been attempted on any 
significant scale under democratic conditions.” His- 
torical parallels were missing. But the problem had 
to be faced, and this “will call for a great deal of 
flexibility and experimentation in the matter of tech- 
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niques”. But there was, perhaps echoing Nehru’s 
inimitable words, no escape. The plan concluded: 
“On the other hand, regard for democratic and 
orderly change cannot be allowed to become a sanc- 
tion for existing or new inequatities”’. 

After this brave declaration, the technicians took 
it over. The only measures that were listed were 
_ some changes in income tax, taxing wealth, improv- 
ing yield from estate duty, ceilings on incomes and 
removal of regional disparities.” And if the meaning 
of these measures was not clear, the Plan stated: ‘‘a 
ceiling on incomes is, in other words, the end pro- 
duct of a process; it cannot be a beginning”. Change 
in the ownership of income-generating assets did not 
even merit a mention. 


This framework has continued to_ guide the Plan ; 


model. Even the more recent Revised Draft Five Year 
Plan. 1978-1983 (December, 1979), which boasts of 
a spetial section on distributive justice, is a sober 
reminder that nothing of substance has so far re- 
placed the earlier rhetoric, except perhaps much 
greater frankness about our failures. It underlines 
“some fundamental failures” and the need for “‘a re- 
appraisal of development strategy” to achieve the 
“most cherished goals of the achievement of full 
employment, the eradication of poverty and the cre- 
ation of a more equal society” (Page 7-8), It admits 
the. ineffectiveness of taxation alone to reduce dis- 
parities in income and property. It goes on then to 
stress the critical role of building into the strategy 
“a redistributive bias’? through measures effecting 
existing distribution of assets in agricultural land, 
urban, real estate and corporate property (Pages 


7-8). But when it begins to list the specific measures © 


(Page 8), the whole exercise turns into a classic anti- 
climax, with a near-pathetic repetition of all that has 
been heard so often so far. It lists for instance: 

1. Distribution to “landless cultivators” land to 
be declared surplus after introduction of ceil- 
ings; 

; E to credits and subsidised and 
differential interest rates for farm inputs; 
Debt relief .and consumption credit; 
. Public distribution system for food and items 
of essential consumption at reasonable prices; 
. Infra-structure and social services for basic 
needs; 
. Special plans for tribal concentrations and 
scheduled castes; and i . 
. Organising poor to watch effective implemen- 
tation of the six measures listed above. 
This ‘‘re-appraisal’’ of strategy to overcome “‘fun- 
damental failures” of the last twenty-five years is 
little more thana poor copy-script of what the 
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Second Five Year Plan had already listed over 


twenty years ago. The Draft Sixth Plan model has 
obviously made no advance let. alone even explore 
4imidly some mild new techniques-to redistribute 
corporate, urban and rural assets. Quite clearly, the 
compulsions of not moving at all must be powerful. 
Otherwise, how can one explain such silence on 
measures designed to influence in a decisive way the 
flow of incomes, output, distribution and asset owner- 
ship and formation: The Plan, Model, in its sixth 


incarnation, is stuck just about where it was twenty- 
4 
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five years ago, when we began to hear about these 
“‘cherished goals” of socialist transformation towards 
an egalitarian society. It is indeed difficult, in sheer 


‘deference to intellectual integrity, to continue the 


pretence that a bit more credit, preferred access to 
inputs, debt, relief, some public distribution and 


. tribal improvement could initiate even the first fal-_; 


tering step towards realising the dream of a nnda 
mental restructuring of our essentially unjust, unfair 
and iniquitous society. 
ı Table 1 f 
INDICATORS OF DYNAMICS OF WORLD ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT: 1950 TO 1975 
(Annual percentage rates of growth) 


Item India Third World World 
Population 2.2 2.2 1.9 
GDP 3.4 5.3 4.8 
Per capita GDP 1,3 3.1 2.9 
Industry 5.3a 7.3ac 5.9ad 
Exports (quantum), 3.25. 5.2¢ 7,0¢ 
Imports (quantum) 4.1b 5.8¢ 6.9¢ 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, various years; 


and Centre .for Monitoring Indian Economy, Basic \ 
Statistics relating to the Indian Economy,.Vol. I. AI. 
India (Bombay, October 1976). 
aCovers 1948 to 1975 
bRefers to 1952 to 1974, ; 
cRefers to 1948 to 1975; excludes Socialist countries of Europe 
l s and Asia. 
dExcludes Socialist countries of Asia. 


Table 2 


PERCENTAGE SHARE OF INDIA IN SELECTED 
ITEMS IN THIRD WORLD AND WORLD: 1950, 1975 


Third World 











Item ~ World 
1950 1975 1950 1975 
Population 14 15 2 21 
Exports 2 1 6 3 
Imports ' 2 1 7 3 
Gross Domestic Product (2)a 1 (10)a 6 
Agricultural output - * (Dab (10)b (25)ab (20)5 
Industrial output (1.2)ab (0.8)b (12)ab  (6)b- Da 
eat 4 7 15 20 2 
Rice 20 20 23 22 
Fertilisers 
Production — 2. — 16 
Consumption _ 3 — 14 
Energy ' : 
Production 1 1 9 4 
Consumption l 2 20 9 
Electricity (generated) 1 1 14 12 
Steel . 1 1 41 12 
Cement 2 2 12 10 ` 
Machine tools — lı _ 14 


Sources and Notes: Population, steel and cement, United 


Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1953 and 1977; GDP and 
Exports and Imports: UNCTAD, Handbook, 1977 and 1979;. 
Agricultural output and industrial output: calculated from 
UNCTAD “Towards the technological transformation of deve- 
loping countries”, TD/238 and India’s figures derived from | 
UNCTAD, Handbook 1977; Wheat and rice: FAO, Production ~~ 
Yearbook, 1960 and 1977; data for 1950 are average for 1948/ 
49 —1952/53; Machine tools: National Machine Tool Builders’¢ 
Association (USA), data are for 1976 and in value terms, 
1978-79 Economic Handbook of the Machine Tool Industry \ 
(McLean, Va, 1978); Energy: United Nations, World Energy 
Supplies, 1950-74 and 1971-75 total energy data were in physi- 
cal, units of coal equivalent; electricity generated in kwh, 
aRefers to 1960 : 

bCoverage excludes any of the developed or developing social- 
ist countries of Europe and Asia. i i 
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NOTES 


The ver fact that we do not have such data is itself an 
indication of the amount of attention that highest policy- 
makers have given to this question. How can one possibly set 
an objective of reducing, inequalities in income, and over 36 
years not establish any procedures or institutional structures 
even to ascertain — let alone cure — what the differences in 
income distribution are? The choices that planners make are 
bot.: revealing of their real preferences. : 

2For comparison, the share in Brazil of the top 10 per cent 
‘of the population in its GNP was 45 per cent in 1960 and 54 
per cent in 1976. See Latin America: Economic Report; Vol. 
VII, No. 31; August 10, 1979; p. 248. ~ 

‘There is a danger of misreading such statements. The 
Concentration of Corporate property within the total of all 
private ownership could well have increased without at the 
same time implying that this also applied to its share in 


national total. The share of the public sector, particularly in’ 


industries, has increased much faster than that of the private 
sector. In consequence, the purely private sector now cons- 
titutes_a smaller proportion of the country’s assets than was 
the case in 1950. - 


‘Based on Draft Five Year Plan (1978-1983) Vol. J, page 7; 
and.K. Balakrishnan, “Convergence, Communalism and 
Authoritarianism” in Mainstream, XVIII, No. 14, (New 
Delhi, 1. December 1975), - page 7. : 

*S.L. Setty, “Structural Regression in the Indian Economy 
since the mid-sixties,"" Economic and Political Weekly, Bombay 
(February-1978). 

"The First Five Year Plan, an impressive document in double 
format running to 671 pages discussed this marginally. It 
Stressed the importance of a simultaneous advance towards 
reducing concentration of income on the one hand and improv- 
ing well being of the poor ones, on the other (page 8). But 
Clearly nowhere does this occupy the place of a central objec- 
tive. ; Indeed the L0-page index at the end of this large volume 
referring to some 600 entries does not find it necessary even to 
mention the words, inequality of income and ownership. 

The First Five Year Plan concluded: “It is, in other words, 
throug. progressive adaptation oft e tax system along lines 
méntioned earlier and t rough institutional changes which 
Place an increasing proportion of the communities surpluses 
directly in the hands of public aut'.orities that an effective 
reduction in the incomes and spending power accruing to tbe 
few can be brougt about.” (Page 36). 


Table 3 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTIVITY AND GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY 
SECTORS IN INDIA, THIRD WORLD AND DEVELOPED MARKET-ECONOMY 
COUNTRIES, 1975a 


Sectoral GDP . 
eee 





Per head of total 


Per head of economically 
` population b 


active population b in each 
sector 








Sector Developed Develop- India Developed Develop- India Developed Developing India 
market- ing coun- market- ing coun- ` market countries c 
economy . tries c economy tries c economy 
Countries countries countries 

($ billion) (8) (8) 

Agriculture 179 185 32 230 100 34 5,190 430 235 

Industry 1,844 337 14 2,320 180 23 14,230 2,370 635 

Mining : 57 47 1 70 30 2 17,810 9,220 770 

Manufacturing 1,154 168 2 1,450 . .90 ..:. 20 13,640 1,870 595 

—Consumer goods d 374 81 (4.7) 470 40 - (8) 10,600 1,290 495 

—Intermediate goods e 219 40 (2.5) 280 20 (4) 18,720 3,250 1,042 

—Capital goods f 561 47 (4.8) 710 30 (8) 14,960 3,070 578 

»—Electricity, gas and G 

water 102 16 1 130 10 2 36,430 7,270 2,000 

Construction 241 51) 300 30- `° 7) 

Transport & communications 290 54) 39° 370 30 T) 12,610 2,650 995 

Services 2,056 340) 2,590 180 52) 

Total 4,079 862 85 5,130 460 142 ' 12,290 1,230 430 





Sources: Based'on UNCTAD, Towards the technological tronsformation of developing countries, (Geneva, 

of international trade and development statistics, Supplement 1977 (TD/STAT. 7) United Nations 

II. D. 1, and United Nations, Statistical Yearbook 1977 (ST/ESA/STAT/SER. 8/5), United 
XVI. 1 


UNCTAD, Handbook 
publication, Sales No. E/F. 78. 


` Nations publication, Sales No. E/F. 78. XVI. 1. 3 , , 
aEstimates of sectoral GDP were derived by applying to the regional GDP figures (available in the UNCTAD source) the 


\ 


} 


1979). Tabe 10. 


estimated percentage shares of sectors in each region. The latter were estimated on the basis of the sectoral weights used for 
the construction of GDP and world industrial production indices (1970 = 100), brought, up to 1975 using the sectoral and 
sub-sectoral indices; the relevant figures are found in the United Nations source mentioned above. Total economically active 
population and the proportion in agriculture were taken from FAO, Production Yearbook, 1970 and 1977, and tne proportion 
in industry was estimated on the basis of sectoral weights shown in industrial employment index tables in the United Nations 
‘Statistical Yearbook and the estimates made by ILO on manufaciuring employment for certain years (see footnote 26 above). 
Economically active population in other sectors was derived as a residual. Because of these crude methods of estimate, and 
also because the country groupings vary slightly for the different series, the table provides only rough orders of magnitude. 
India: Estimates of sectoral employment, and therefore productivity are to be treated as rough orders of magnitude only since 
they have involved extrapollation of rather weak 1971 census breakdown. = 

b Rounded to the nearest ten dollars. _. . 

c Not including China and other socialist countries of Asia, 2... <- 

© dISIC divisions 31, 32, 33, 34 and 39. 
e ISIC divisions 35 and 36. 
f ISIC divisions 37 and 38. 
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Table 4 


INDIA AND CHINA: COMPARISON OF SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS: 
1950 FO 1975 ; 


India China China 





India=100 

Item 1950 1978 ` 1950a 1978 1950 1978 ; 
Industrial production T 
Coal (million tons) 35b 102 49 618 140 606 
Crude oil (,,), (0.3) 11 (0.3) 104 400 ` 946 
Electricity (billion kwh) 6. 101 6 257 100 255 
Pig iron (million tons) 2 10 1° 35 50 350 
Steel (,,) 2 10 1 32 50 320 
Timber (million m?) 4e 9d 9 52 225 578 
Cement (million tons) 3 20 2 65 67 325 
Fertilizer (100,000 tons of NPK 

nutrients) w (0.2) 27 (0.2) 87 100 322 
Machine tools (million US$) — 122 - 315 — 258 
Power generators (million kw) — — (0.01) 5 = tee 
Motor vehicles (1,000 units) 16 94 _ 149 = 159 
Tractors (1,000 units) ` — ese — 114 oe one 
Bicycles (1,000 units) 114 2,464e 45 8,540 40 - 347 
Agricultural production ` 
Grain (million tons) 56f 141 - 139 305 248 216 
Sugar cane, beetroot (,,) 54f 182 5 24 9 > 13 
Peanuts, sesame, ; 

rapeseed C.) af 8 3 5 75 63 
Cotton (100,000 tons} 7 13 9 : 22 180 169° 
Jute (100,000 tons) if 15 2 10 29 67 
Tea (100,000 tons) `, 3f ` 6 (0.6) 3 20 50 
Pigs, at year end (million heads) 4f 9 74 301 1,850 3,344 
Sheep and goats, 5 

at year end > C) 86f 111 52 170 61 153 
Transport sector i a 
Railways (1,000 km) 55 6ig 23 50 42 82 
Highwayas 3 on 395 104 890 see 225 
Inland waterways (,) ose. sas 84 136 ase aoe. 
Civil air routes, P 

incl. overseas C) a a ey cae 149 
Railway goods transport 

(billion ton-km) 44 152 39 533 89 351 
Waterway goods transport(,,) ave B 10 378 whe was 


Sources: India — United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1953 and 1978 (New York) and Government of India, 
Statistical Abstract 1975 (New Delhi), and FAO, Production Yearbook, 1960 and 1978 (Rome). 


China — The State Statistical Bureau as quoted in “Camrade Ye Jianying’s speech (at the meeting in celebration of, Y 
the 30th anniversary of the founding of the People’s Republic of China, September 29, 1979)”, Beijing Review, Na, 40 . 
October 5, 1979, except the figures on machine tools which come from 1978-1979 Economic Handbook of the Machine Tool 
Industry. 

a Average of 1949 and 1952, for which figures were reported in the source, 
b 1951 : 

e 1951-52 i 
d 1972-73 
c 1974 
f Average for 1948-49 to 1952-53 
g 1974-75 
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VIRGO MARKETING PRIVATE LTD 


Importers of : 


Special Alloy Steel, Steel Forgings and Castings, Bimetal Tubes, Stainless 
Steel Tubes, Valves, Wellheads, Pipes, Fire’ Fighting Equipment, ° 
Instruments, Stainless Steel, Electronic Exchanges, Transmitters, Boats, 
Helium Gas, Airport Lighting Equipment etc. 
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Handloom Fabrics, Sports Goods, Textiles, Enamels, Chemicals, Fruit 
Juices, Tea, Cashew Nuts, Paints, etc. 


Members of : 


Association of Indian Engineering Industries : 
Handloom Export Promotion Council : 
The Cotton Textiles Export ‘Promotion Council : 


Regd. Office : Cable : KAYMONGA 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


43 YEARS OF RADIO PRAGUE 


Czechoslovak Foreign Language Broadcasts —RADIO PRAGUE — 
celebrated its 43rd year in’ 1979. The- beginning of Czechoslovak 
Foreign Language Broadcasts falls into the period of the increased 
threat of German fascism to Czechoslovakia. It was on August 31, 1936, 
that regular foreign language broadcasts began at Radio Prague, and 
today they are well known all over ‘the world. During the Nazi 
occupation in World War II, these broadcasts were naturally stopped, 


and it was only after the Liberation of our country by the Soviet Army . 


in 1945 that foreign language broadcasting was resumed. 


At the present time Radio Prague broadcasts daily to all five continents 
in ten languages:. Czech, Slovak, Italian, French, German, English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic and Greek. During the forty years of its 
existence Radio Prague has gained a very wide circle of listeners and 
friends all over the world who ate interested in objective information on 
events in the world and in Czechoslovakia. Radio Prague provides an 
all-round picture of the development of our advanced socialist society, 
and through its programmes it contributes to peaceful co-existence 
between people of countries with different social systems. 
RADIO PRAGUE BROADCASTS IN ENGLISH DAILY : 


AFRICA and ASIA (55-minute programme) 
at: 1530 GMT (2100 IST) repeated at 
1730 GMT (2300 ISD in the 49, 41, 31 and 16 metre bands. 


ASIA and the PACIFIC AREA (three-hour programmes) 
at: 0730 (GMT (1300 IST) repeated at: 


0836 GMT (1400 IST) (0830 GMT to 0930 GMT) in the 25, 19 
.  & 13 m. bands. (On Saturdays and Sundays) ` . ; 


1430: GMT (2000 IST) in the 49, 41, 31, 25, 19, 16 & 13 m. bands. 


Our daily programmes include news bulletins, a review of the 
Czechoslovak press, commentaries on events at home and abroad, 
special features such as reports on Science and Technology, Health and 
Medicine, Economics, Sports, Youth, Culture in Czechoslovakia, DX 
and Listeners’ Clubs, Philately News with offers of the latest Czecho- 
slovak First Day Covers, Question and Answer programmes. Write for 


QSL verification cards, broadcasting schedules, printed material about . 


Czechoslovakia, etc. to:- 


The Afro-Asian Service of RADIO PRAGUE, 
Post Box No. 5217, 
NEW DELBI-110021. 
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, MAHARASHTRA STUDY 


Failure to- 
Comprehend 
Reality 


MOIN SHAKIR 


T™ Janata Party, a conglomeration of four, diffe- 

rent parties, emerged in January 1977. Tlie four 
components were the Congress(O), the Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh, the Socialists and the Bharatiya Lok 
Dal. The Lok Dal consisted of seven smaller parties, 
important among them being the Swatantra Party, 
the Bharatiya Kranti Dal and the Utkal Congress. 
In February 1977, the Janata Party got the support 
of the breakaway group of the Congress led by' 
Jagjivan Ram and H.N. Bhauguna, whose Congress 
for Democracy merged with the Janata Party after 
the elections. 

The Janata Party represented the bourgeoisie, 
middle level Hindu traders and businessmen, big 
landholders, prosperous middle peasants and petty 
bourgeois interests, It was a united front of the 
anti-Emergency forces. But its economic programme 
was not radically different from that of the Con- 
gress. It may be described as a response to the deep 
political and economic crisis of which Emergency 
itself was the product. It was a platform for all to 
fight Indira Gandhi’s Congress with a view to gar- 
nering every anti-Congress vote. . 

The Sixth Lok Sabha election (1977) witnessed an 
anti-Emergency wave, particularly in North India. 
The people were keen to teach a lesson to Indira 
Gandhi and the Congress. Although there was no 
Janata ‘wave’ south of the Vindhyas, the Congress 
crumbled in Maharashtra. The State no longer 
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remained the stronghold of the Congress, which 
could get only 24 of the 48 Lok Sabha seats, 
conceding 28 to the Janata Party and its allies — the 
CPI(M), RPI and P.W.P. 

The constituents of the Janata Party never had 
any stronghold in the State. The Socialists had some 
pockets of influence, while the Jana Sangh remained 
a party of urban Hindu traders controlled by 
Brahmins. The performance of both these parties, 
right from 1962, in panchayat and Assembly elec- 
tions was miserable. They never had any organisa- 
tional network to mobilise the people. In the 
absence of a Janata ‘wave’ and organisational streng- 


‘th, the Janata Party recorded a spectacular success 


owing to other factors 

S.B. Chavan’s Chief Ministership in 1975 was 
mainly the outcome of the Central Congress leader- 
ship’s hostility towards Y.B. Chavan and an asser- 
tion of Maratha power which was being threatened 
by the non-Maratha castes all over the State, But 
this move did not produce the desired result. S.B. 
Chavan’s arrogant style of leadership and curt 
behaviour with legislators, ministers and district- 
level Congress activists intensified factionalism. He 
failed to command the loyalty of his partymen. 
Besides, during Emergency, he tried to implement 
some measures like sterilisation and recovery of 
loans with a vengeance. A large number of opposi- 
tion leaders were arrested. His remarks about the 
role of writers and intellectuals caused resentment. 


" By the time of elections, S.B. Chavan had to face 


the wrath of his own partymen, a section of the big 
peasantry and a strong sugar lobby — apart from 
the effect of the anti-Emergency wave in the North. 

All this helped the Janata Party. In the 1977 
election the Janata Party got 16 and its allies 12 
seats. In 1971 the entire opposition had ‘got only 4 
out of 45 seats. It is to be noted that of the 28 seats 
won 21 were rural and the rest urban. But the 
Janata success was mainly in the Konkan, Bombay 
and Poona regions. It would be wrong to think that 
the Janata combination had deep roots among farm 
workers and small landholders. They were still 
under the influence of big -landholders and the 
Congress Party. The Janata Party secured 31.39 per 
cent votes while the Congress got more than 47 per 
cent. 

By the time of the Assembly elections of 1978, 
the Janata Party, instead of consolidating a base for 
itself in the,rural areas, was busy with ghatakyad, 
and the conflict between the Jana Sangh and the 
Socialists come into the open. The Party as a whole 
began overestimating its strength and annoying its 
allies. Consequently, there was a breakdown of the 
alliance with the P.W.P. The Janata contested 214 
seats and emerged as the single largest party but 
could not form the Government. The Congress and 
the Congress (I) were able to form their Govern- 
ment under the leadership of Vasant Dada Patil. 
Bat Sharad Pawar, with the blessings of Y. B. 
Chavan, established a Parallel Congress. The Janata 
Party extended its support to the Parallel Congress 
in the formation of a new Government. Other parties 
like the P.W.P., CPI(M) and Prajatantra Congress 
of N.K.. Tirpude also backed the new Government. 
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in May 1979, panchayat elections weré held. 
Again the Janata Party did not agree with its allies 
on the allocation of seats. , In fact the Congress (P) 
aimed at isolating both the Congress(I) and the 


-Janata Party. But the results indicated a much 
stronger base for the Congress(I) in the rural areas. 


It was the only party which had seats in all the 23 
districts. The Janata Party could control only one 
Zila Parishad on its own, in Ratnagiri district. It 
shares power with the Congress(P) in six Zila Pari- 
shads, but in the rural areas the party has a poor 
image; it secured only 18 per cent votes. 

In thé 1980 Lok Sabha Poll the Janata Party 
made a mess of its alliances. It contested 31 seats 
and captured 8, polling 20.50 per cent of the votes. 

The Janata Party, after the 1980 poll, has been 
reduced to sub-regional status. It has become the 
party of Bombay, Ratnagiri and Colaba. What are 
the factors responsible for this? There was no Indira 
wave, There was no catchy slogan of Garibi hatao. 
The Janata Party did not lack in resources. Above 


all, it could claim ‘the solid support of the R.S.S. 
cadre, 

The very composition of the Janata Party showed 
the absence of ideological or political integration. 
The party in Maharashtra was in the hands of the 

. stronger constituent —the Jana Sangh. The Socialists 
and the Congrsss (O) have always been the weaker 





partners, The Socialists, who niostly belong to high- 
caste groups, did try to make up with the Jana 
Sangh. Important leaders of the Socialist Party 
began to discover new virtues in the R.S.S. They 
began saying that it had undergone a great change 
and was no more a communal bedy. Balasaheb 


` Deoras was praised as a great fighter against Emer- 


gency. S,M. Joshi is reported to have asked Baba 
Adhav not to expose the role of the R.S.S. during 
Emergency. But these moves failed to win over the 
Jana Sangh group. Besides, in-fighting at the central 
level in the Janata Party had its effect in the State. 
On the eve of the 1978 elections, the Jana Sangh 
and the Socialists started functioning separately. 
Therefore the Socialists persuaded the PWP to. 
demand more seats in order to check the Jana 
Sangh. The Janata’s central leadership supported 
the Socialists and not the Jana Sangh. The removal 
of G.B. Kanetkar from the chairmanship of the 
Bombay unit of the Janata Party was another 
instance. He was replaced by Shanti Patel. In- 
January 1978, one million employees of the State 
Government went on an indefinite strike. The 
Janata Party attempted to take advantage of the 
strike but Morarji. Desai supported the stand of 


Vasant Dada Patil who was heading a coliation 


Government. 
The Janata Party, on account of the inflated 
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political ego of its constituents, never understood 
the realities of the social infrastucture of Maha- 
rashtra. Even iñ the 1978 Assembly election the 
Janata Party got the maximum number of seats 
from Greater Bombay. It bagged 28 of the 34 seats. 
But Bombay is not Maharashtra, The urban base 
of the Janata exposed its limited strength in Maha- 
rashtra asa whole. The continuous decline in the 
Janata vote clearly indicates its weak position and 
its refusal to understand the reality. In an effort to 
present a rural facade it has admitted discredited 
Maratha Congress leaders into its ranks, These have 
proved to bea liability. Its participation in the 
Progressive Democratic Front (PDF) Government 
has not enhanced its image. The PDF, a bundle of 
contradictions, could not act in a progressive direc- 


tion, Even the Employment Guarantee Scheme has_ 


come up against. snags in implementation as a result 
of the -bureaucracy-rich farmer alliance. Funda- 
mental questions like irrigation facilities to small 
farmers, inadequate provision of electricity for 
agriculture, increasing unemployment, and rural 
and industrial unrest have remained unsolved. 

The Janata Party failed to redress the grievances 
of the non-Maratha castes in the State. It is true 
that the Congress party and Government were 
characterised by ruthless assertion of Maratha 
Power. A number of important caste groups like the 
Malis, Telis, Dhangars, Kolis, etc., were denied due 
share in political life. In 1977 they had voted against 
the Congress Party of Indira Gandhi and Y.B. 
Chavan. The Janata Party had a good opportunity 
to mobilise these caste groups, but it only got alie- 
nated from these groups. Ironically, the Congress 
(I) became their spokesman. The Assembly election 
results of 1978 clearly bear this out. Mention should 
be made of the issue of renaming of the Marath- 
wada University raised by the Dalits. The atrocities 
onthe Dalits in 1978 gave an anti-dalit image to 
the Government of which the Janata Party isa 
constituent. The Party has never been united on this 
question.. After the announcement of the poll in 
1979, most of the prospective candidates performed 
a somersault. The sympathy of the Scheduled Castes, 
secured by the Janata Party in 1977, was lost. 
Thirteen per cent Scheduled Castes vote, 7 per cent 
Adivasi vote, 15 per cent other castes’ vote, went to 
the Congress (I). The anti-minority postures of the 
Janata Party turned the Muslims (11 per cent) and 
the Christians against it. For the rural and urban 
poor the rising prices of essential commodities 
determined their voting. 

The Janata Party didnot take into account the 
sources of Congress hegemony in the State. The 
Congress leaders have been controlling politics in 
the State through the panchayat network, besides 
their domination over cooperative societies, banks, 
State purchase agencies and the cooperative credit 
structure. The sugar lobby and the kulaks, in more 
than one way; determine the policies of the Govern- 
ment. Itis exceedingly difficult for any party or 
ruling group to act independently of these lobbies. 


S.B. Chavan attempted to do it but failed and had 


to lose the’ Chief Ministership. The Janata Party 
should have exposed the corruption, irregularities, 
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and mismanagement in the sugar cooperatives. In 
fact the cooperatives should be wrested from the poli- 
ticians and the authority of the farmers should be 
restored. But the Janata Party tried to seek the 
support ofa section of the sugar barons. Its poor 
performance in the panchayat elections should have 
made it wiser. Sharad Pawar’s one-point programme 
of ‘Indira hatao’ confused the ordinary Congress 
worker. 

The debacle of the Janata Party should ultimately 
be traced to the congenital defects of the Party itself. 
The circumstances ofits birth were such that its 
brief survival has itself been a miracle. That it did 
not collapse earlier may be due to the political ex- 
perience of some of its leaders. But one point must 
be made — if the common man could not distinguish 
between the authoritarianism of Indira Gandhi and 
Morarji Desai, he could also not allocate the blame 
for present discontent between Charan Singh and 


’ Morarji Desai. 


Besides these general factors, at the State level the 
Janata Party committed the initial mistake of joining 
the Sharad Pawar Government which came into 
existence through different and discordant groups 
joining hands against the Vasantrao Patil Govern- 
ment. The Janata Government came into existence 
as a result of a national verdict against Emergency, 
while the Sharad Pawar Government was formed by 
political manoeuvre, This apart, the Janata Party in 
the Government was like a sleeping partner, without 
a policy. In its smugness it refused to analyse the 
various aspects of reality within the State — the 
communal aspect of State politics, its domination 
by vested interests such as the sugar lobby, discon- 
tent within the ranks of employees and workers in 
city and countryside, resentment of the Dalits, back- 
ward classes, etc., and the minorities. 

The 1977 election, it would seem in retrospect, 
only temporarily eclipsed the charisma of Indira 
Gandhi. 





REGRETS | 


Dr Sunil Sen, Head of the Department of | 
History, Rabindra Bharati University, has sent l 
us the following communication with regard 
to the publication of a review article by him in | 
Mainstream (January 12, 1980): 


“The review article was entitled ‘Nationalism 
and the Raj”; the caption has been changed to | 
‘Cambridge School and the Raj’. But the list 
of books includes Tomlinson’s volume published 
at London and also Pandey’s volume published 
at Oxford. I have included these two books 
to bring the story of Indian nationalism upto 
1942. I am a teacher and certainly know what 
I am writing ahout.”’ 


Dr Sen is right that the caption in his manu- 
script was “Nationalism and the Raj.” It was 
a mistake on our part to have changed it to 
Cambridge School and the Raj. The mistake 
is regretted. — Editor 
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.@ Projects already set-up: . 


the march of industry 
in West Bengai 
The Left Front Government in West Bengal 


have kept up the tempo of Industrial 
Development in the State. 


The paid-up Capital of the Joint-Stock 
Companies has shown a steady increase 
of 29.6% per annum since 1976-77 and 
29000 new employments have been 
created. These are sufficient to belie 
the apprehensions of many who 
think Industry has come to a halt 
in West Bengal. 

















































A TV project at Calcutta, a Scooter project at 
Kharagpur by WBIDC, an Electronics Indus- 
trial Estate (Taratala), two Electronic projects 
(Taratala), Rock Phosphate Project at Purulia, 
State Weaving Project at Birbhum. 


e Projects shortly to be Commissioned : 
1) Electrically Controlled Hand Tools Project 
(Taratala) 2) TV Picture Tube Project 
(Taratala) 3) Walkie-Talkie Sets Projects 
(Calcutta) 4) Hard & Soft Ferrite Projects 
(Kalyani) 5) Burnt Dolomite Project (Kalyani) 
6) Watch Assembly Unit (Kurseong) ` 

7) Transfusion Solution Project (Behala). 


ə Growth Centres, the Focal- Points 
of Industrial Development : 

WBIIDC have provided 21 Industries with 

166.6 acres of developed land at three 

of the most important Growth Centres i.e. 

Kalyani, Kharagpur & Haldia.The State 

Incentive Scheme 1978 has provided 128 

industries with 211.12 crores of capital 

investment subsidy. 


o Haldia Petro-Chemica! Complex : 
Works on this ambitious project are 
afoot and it is expected to be set up 
within 1982-83. 


ə Other Projects : 

Include expansion programmes of West 
Bengal Pharmaceutical and Phytochemical 
Development Corporation, West Bengal 
Mineral Developmet Corporation; W. B. 
Sugar Industries Dey. Corporn. and many 
ciners. > 
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-CPI-CPM Unity: 
Parameters 
» and Perspective 


- 


SATYAPAL DANG 
G] 


T™ fact that the CPI and the CPI(M) have 
moved closer and fought together in the recent 
election is a positive development of considerable 
significance. The interests of building the unity of 
the working class, of building worker-peasant 
. alliance and indeed of the country as a whole re- 
quire that the process of Left unity be further 
strengthened in the post-election period. Efforts to 
reverse the process must be recognised, resisted and 
overcome. Already the bourgeo is press is doing all 
it can to sow distrust and discord between the two 
Communist Parties. i 

It is being speculated, for instance, that' the CPI 
leadership will “slowly patch up with Indira Gandhi 
at Moscow’s instance”, that it “will tailor its domes- 
tic policies to suit the needs of foreign policy’’, etc. 
` All those indulging in such speculation are indulging 
in wishful thinking and are in for disillusionment. It 
is a slander to suggest that the CPI ever decided its 
policies at Moscow’s behest. Independence and 
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equality of all Communist Parties has been the recog- 
nised norm in the international Communist move- 
ment for long. The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the Communist Party of India 
have always respected and observed this norm. Even 
sections of the bourgeois press are being forced to 
recognise this reality, howsoever grudgingly. The 
Indian Express of January 14, 1980, for instance, 
had this to say in‘one of its two editorials: *‘The 
idea in some quarters that being traditionally prone 
to external loyalties in tailoring its role in domestic 
politics, the CPI may come under pressure to change 
its political course is exaggerated”. 

If the Government of India headed by Indira 
Gandhi adopts a more anti-imperialist policy than 
the previous Janata and Lok Dal Governments or 
takes a more consistent anti-imperialist stand on 
certain specific issues, as indeed it may, both the 
Communist Parties and other progressive forces will 
surely welcome and support the same. They will do 
this in the interests of world peace as also in the 
interests of the Indian people. At the same time, 
they will not for a moment shut their eyes to the 
danger of this Government seeking compromise with 
imperialism and succumbing to its pressures. 

A question is asked: If the Indira Gandhi Govern- 
ment in actual practice is able to pursue a more 
progressive policy in the international field than the 
Janata Government, will not that fact lead the CPL 
to regard it as a progressive Government as it did in 
the past? It is only recently and after bitter experi- 
ence that the CPI learnt the lesson that it is 
quite wrong to let foreign policy alone determine 
the character and overall role of a Government. One 
can rule out the danger of the CPI repeating the 
mistake. 

No Communist worth the name can today forget 
the fact that the Congress (I) leadership is deter- 
mined to keep India on the capitalist path and that 
a Government pursuing this path cannot resolve any 
of the acute problems facing the Indian people, 
like problems of high prices, unemployment, 
poverty, remunerative prices for peasants, land for 
the rural poor, etc. The CPI is as clear as anyone 
else that the bourgeois system in our country today 
has reached a stage when it can hardly be kept going 
without a considerable amount of authoritarianism 
to keep the toiling people under control. It is clear 
as daylight that the Congress (I), with the type of 
leader it has along with the Sdnjay caucus occupying 
important positions, is best suited for this purpose 
as also for controlling and subordinating’ the desire 
of different sections and elements of the bourgeoisie 
to make quick profits to the long-term needs and 
interests of the bourgeois system. Big business has 
learnt this lesson from the experience of Janata 
Party misrule, and that, is why it rallied behind 
Indira Gandhi as never before in the recent battle 
for power. There need be no fear that the CPI will 
shut its eyes to this fact. 

Indo-Soviet friendship is vital for safeguarding 
India’s independence. This is today recognised by 
the CPI (M).as much as by the CPI. But it cannot 
by itself bring about the radical economic and social 
transformations which India and its toiling masses 
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need urgently. This is recognised by the CPI as 
much as by the CPI (M). Therefore, there need be 
no apprehension that standing for even closer and 
better relations between Moscow and New Delhi, 
the CPI will begin tailing behind the Indira Gandhi 
Government. The Communist Party of France wel- 
comed and supported the anti-imperialist aspects of 
De Gaulle’s foreign policy. And yet not for a 
moment did it lose sight of its class character which 
continued to determine its attitude towards ‘De 
Gaulle’s Government which was characterised as a 
regime of personal dictatorship serving the interests 
of the monopolies. No mechanical parallel is sugges- 
ted between France under De Gaulle and India 
under Indira. The example is being cited only to 
demonstrate the ability of the Communist parties 
not to be led astray merely by certain aspects of the 
foreign policy of Government. 

Another line of speculation runs like this: “The 
election results must have opened the eyes of many 


(in the CPI) to the fact that large sebtions of the. 


poor people have swung back to Indira Gandhi’s 
side”. It is then argued that this will make the CPI 
adopt a positive attitude towards the Congress(I) 
and become ifs ally. There is nothing new in this 
argument. Not only the CPI but also the CPI(M) 
and other: Left parties will seek to draw into strug- 
gles the poor behind the Indira Congress. To do 
that it is not required to become its ally. And the 
Bhatinda Congress of the CPI made it crystal clear 


that the task is to liberate the poor from the influ- 
ence of the bourgeois leadership and its ideology. 


Another fact needs to be noted. While sizeable’ 


sections of the poor, especially the rural poor, still 


have illusions about Indira Gandhi, many others 
have supported her because of the absence of a Left 
and democratic alternative on the national plane. 
Some of those who seek to drive a wedge between 
the CPI and the CPI(M) are quoting “facts” and 
‘‘figures” to “prove” that in many places the CPI 
in fact supported the Congress(I) in a clandestine 
manner. For instance, it is being pointed out that 
from the Amritsar’ West Assembly constituency, 
which has been electing the author of this article 
since 1967, the Congress(I) candidate had a lead of 
over 29,000 over his Janata rival. The gentlemen 


-relying on such figures forget quite important facts. 


First, in the case of the constituency of this writer, 
in 1972 as well as in 1977, his total vote included a 
good part of the vote of the Congress as the Cong- 
ress was supporting the CPI in those elections. 
Secondly, all those who vote for the CPI will not 
necessarily vote for anyone else whom the CPI may 
support, though a good section will. This will hold 
food for the CPI(M) too. Thirdly, when the Cong- 
ress(I) and the Janata candidates are the only effec- 
tive and serious candidates in the field, as was the 
position in this case, many CPI supporters are likely 
to vote Congress(I) as many CPI(M) supporters will 
tend to vote Janata. These are hangovers from the 
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past which cannot be wished away but which have 
to be ouercoie patiently. Misinterpretation of facts 
will not deceive anyone, much less the Communists 
trying to come closer. 

- Apart from motivated speculation in the bour- 
geois press, both the CPI and the CPI(M) have to 
ensure that differences that may arise between them 
in the post-election period are overcome to the 
maximum possible extent and are not allowed to 
slow down the process of coming closer and closer. 
The question of this process being reversed should 
not arise at all, if the lessons of long years of split 
and disunity are not to go waste. The need for fre- 
quent mutual consultations to reduce and even to 
resolve differences should be obvious. 

Here is one instance. According to press reports, 
the CPI(M) is for unity of all opposition parties and 
groups in Parliament. Obviously, the CPI(M) can- 
not be for acommon bloc of all parties including 

- the bourgeois-landlord parties. As far as coordina- 
tion is concerned, a certain amount of coordination 
among opposition parties inside Parliament is inevit- 
able in parliamentary democracy. That, however, 
cannot and must not mean the same or similar atti- 
tude even towards all non-Left parties not only out- 
side but also inside Parliament. The RSS-Jana Sangh 
no doubt has received a serious blow in the elections 
and its representation in the Lok Sabha has come 
down to about a dozen. It will however be wrong 
and dangerous to lose sight of the harm it is still: 
inaia dan din áin dan áin ian Áa 


. mature enough to see through 


capable of doing with its: philosophy of Hindu 
Rashtra and rabid communalism. Any impression 
that the Left wants to join hands with the RSS- 
dominated Janata Party in the name of fighting the 
danger of authoritarianism can only help the Cong- 
ress({) and all those who want a two-party system 
in India. It will therefore be necessary for the Left 
not only to maintain its independent image but to 
take positions which will help people to understand 
that communalism ultimately cuts at the very roots 
of democracy. 

Surely, given mutual discussions, the CPI(M) and 
the CPI can and will arrive at a common understan- 
ding about their functioning inside Parliament keep- 
ing in view the effect it will have on the. people 
outside. Absence of the same can lead to misunder- 
standings and even differences hindering the process 
of coming closer. 

Masses following the two Communist Parties have 
hope and confidence that their leaders will prove 
equal to the task and will hasten the march to unity, 
whatever the difficulties in the way. Both parties are 
the game of those 
who would love to see each of them allied not with 
the other but with one of the two opposing bour- 
geois camps. And they are strong enough to over- 
come any resistance which may be there to the 
process of unity inside their ranks as a legacy of 
the period of mutual fighting and hostility. 


(January 16) O 
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A study in the Transition from National 
Revolutionary Terrorism to Communism by 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. A POPULAR 
INTRODUCTION 


1 By 
- Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 
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‘Thoughts 
on. 
Republic l 


C. RAGHAVAN 


T# Republic is 305 


- Born on January 26, 1950, it had an official gest- 
ation of 28 months. But in reality it was 20 years 
in the making. R-day can be traced back to the 
_\ historic decision at the Lahore Congress on the 

banks of the Ravi when the nation gave the clarion 

call for Purna Swaraj, and to achieve which we 

took the Independence pledge on January 26, 1930 

and then on, every year. More than seventeen years 

after that first pledge, in 1947, we had our “tryst 
_ with destiny’? — and a group of leaders, non-leaders, 


lawyers and businessmen, a microcosm-of the power . 


structure, took over and, sitting in a Constituent 
Assembly, in our name and on our behalf, gave us 
a Constitution. . - 

It. was a far cry from Purna Swaraj, and as 
Jawaharlal Nehru in his first Independence Day 
speech underlined, the country had merely got 
political independence which was meaningless 
without economic, social and cultural freedom. 
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The Constituent Assembly, which was asked to 
fashion a structure of the state to take the people 
towards Purna Swaraj, fashioned a hodge-podge 
constitution, drawing inspiration from all sources 


` . `— often forgetting the Indian ethos and our freedom 


struggle and promises — ; and almost as an after- 
thought paid homage to its genesis in a Preamble 
and in fixing the date of the Republic. 

Fashioned by lawyers and semi-lawyers, twisted 
and battered by advocates, interpreted by Couris, 
and amended by law-makers, it is now an unwieldy 
patchwork quilt. 

What is this Republic? 


o We frankly do not know. We only know that the 


judges collectively are supreme, Individually they are 
still searching for the soul — the basic and essential 
features’ that they say are immutable. Like the 
Upanishads about God, they have answered ina 
series of Netis (not this). Like Brahma and Siva, who 
set out upwards and downwards in search of the 
head and feet of Vishnu, they are still engaged in 
the quest of the ultimate, perhaps. 

The country and the people are bigger than the 
Republic, though in these last thirty years, courts, 
governments and legislatures have often functioned 
as if the people are there for them and not the other 
way round, ` 

The Purna Swaraj that we decided upon for our- 


.selves 50 years ago was not mere political indepen- 


dence, with the right to change governments through 
the ballot box — important as that is. It was to be 
full freedom to enable the political, economic, 
social and cultural development, of the people, by 
the people and for the people. l 
Political democracy, with all its limitations, is stiil 
a reality — as seen by the people having thrown out 
of power Indira Gandhi and her Emergency, and 
thrown out her successors, a bunch of buffoons, 
and brought back to power Indira Gandhi along 
with Sanjay Gandhi and associates. And the press 
that often lectures others to respect the people’s 
tights should occasionally show the humility to res- 
pect the collective wisdom of the people too. And 


-our uneducated, impoverished and starving people 


(yes, after 33 years of Independence our people are 
still starved of basic human needs) are still wise 
perhaps because they still get information by word 
of mouth rather than the press and the radio. 

But economic, social and cultural] independence is 
as far away as ever. In some respects there has even 
been a slide back. . 


* * * 


AT Independence, the country had several options 
or roads to attain Purna Swaraj, though some options 
were partially closed even before Independence. 
There was a time during our freedom struggle — 
in the twenties when Gandhi launched his boycott 
of British goods, and the early thirties when our 
legislators and businessmen sought protection for 
nascent Indian industries — when we seemed 


_Moving towards an autonomous national capitalist 


path. But during the war years, the leading indust- 
rial and business houses hooked themselves to the 
emerging global pattern — the transnationalisation 
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of capital, labour, production, consumption and 
homogenisation of tastes to achieve this. The Global 
Village of Washington-centred World Capitalism was 
emerging through the birth-pangs of the Second 
World War. Much of the decolonisation process of 
Afro-Asia of the 50s and 60s was both the origin and 
the result of this transnationalisation process. Trans- 
national capital realised that it was no longer 


necessary to exercise political power through colo-, 


nial rule for economic exploitation and that the 
dirty work of repression could be achieved through 
‘natives’. Transnationalisation is a refined pro- 
duct of the 20th century, and at first sight appears 
to be no relation of the 18th-century. British East 


India Company (and its French and Dutch equiva-’ 


lents). But the East India Company did not come 
to India to acquire an empire. The flag followed 
commerce. The flag is now invisible, though there 
. is flag-waving even now, but the economic, social 
and cultural enslavement of peoples, through trans- 
national dapital, trade, technology and information, 
is the precent- day process of power. And as ex- 
perience in Chile and elsewhere shows, today’ s TNCs 
will not hesitate to exercise ‘or acquire political 
power for economic ends. The transnational path to 
growth will not merely result in loss of economic, 
social and cultural independence, but finally to 
dependence in the political field as well. 

India could have chosen the non-capitalist path to 
economic growth, but it did not. This was due 
mainly to the fact that Gandhi and Nehru were both 
opposed to unbridled capitalist growth and the strait- 
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jacket socialist approach as exemplified by the Soviet, 
model with all its Stalinist rigours. - There were long 
arguments in public and in private, between Nehru 
and Gandhi, as they individually and jointly wrestled 
with the alternatives before the country, and both 
compromised. Those who try to portray one as ` 
having gone in for Western industrialisation and the 
other as having advocated mere village handicrafts, 
misread both, and selectively quote from their 
writings and utterances. Nehru’s acceptance of the 
role and need of village industries and Gandhi’s 
acceptance of the need for some big industries was 
a compromise of the two viewpoints. And Gandhi, 
clearly insisted that where industries had to be esta- 
blished, they should be in the public sector. 

After Independence, India proceeded on the path 
of mixed (which often became muddled) economy— 
through the 1948 Industrial Policy Resolution, the 
Avadi socialistic pattern of society (blessed and 
welcomed by G.D. Birla), through the three Plans, 
via Patna, Bhubhaneshwar and Bangalore, through 
the energy-intensive Green Revolution, through the 
1971 Garibi Hatao, through the Emergency’s 20+5 
points, through the Janata’s Antyodaya (that 
became its mrityodaya), to our present state. 

Our mixed economy — where.a sizeable public 
sector produces intermediates and incurs losses to 
supply the private sector that rolls up profits (not 
all of which is even declared so as to deny the state ~ 
its taxes), and an agricultural sector where large ' 
farmers with packaged Green Revolution praduce 
marketable surpluses based on intensive energy 
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application and inputs (whether as_tractors, fertili- 
sers, pesticides) — is in a crisis, There are however 
some bright spots. . 


But overall, after 30 years, the Republic is facing’ 


a crisis of unknown dimensions internally. The 
problems of law and order, social tensions, and the 


political divisions are merely the outward manifest- 


. ations of the crisis. 


At its birth, free India chose the path of indepen- 
dent judgement in international affairs, a policy that 
later became known as--non-alignment. Jawaharlal 
Nehru was the architect of that policy, and it owes 
its origins to the freedom struggle under Gandhi. In 
essence, it asserted for the newly free countries 
the right of independent decision-making in inter- 
national affairs to ensure sovereign decision-making 
internally too, though this does not seem to. be 
apparent to many who refuse to see the connection. 
It is this drive for independent decision-making that 
has come into clash with the drive for transnationa- 
lisation and has emerged as the North-South dialo- 
gue, negotiations and confrontation of the seventies. 
The East-West issue has been overshadowed by the 
North-South one. . 

But the close of the seventies and the dawn of the 
eighties has brought with it the danger of a sudden 
reversal. The Dulles era of pacts and military 
alliances has virtually come back and the Washing- 
ton-Peking axis is actively at work to isolate Russia 
and isolate India in the bargain. Soviet interven- 
tion in Afghanistan is bad, but'it cannot be judged 
in isolation: what led to it and what are the prece- 


- confrontation. 


dents — the West provides many and most of them 
far less tenable. The US role in Iran over the years, 
and the threats it is holding out today have to be 
seen in proper perspective. It is no mere East-West 
It is to be seen against the back- 
ground of the struggle to control the raw materials 
and resources of the Third World, specially 
petroleum. 

Internally and externally, therefore, our Republic 
faces great dangers that threaten its very political 
independence. Our striving for eccnomic, social 
and cultural independence, our march to Purna 
Swaraj, are all threatened. Options are few and the 
choices are not between good and evil but between 
mixtures of both. The country needs unity and 
consensus — but not the type that comes out of, 
Emergency rule or post-Emergency non-rule or the 
follow-the-leader approach. 
` A child born in the decade of 1941-50 had an 
average life expectancy of just over 32. Averages 
are averages, calculated through actuarial projec- 
tions of people as a mass, fsom those dying soon 
after birth or below three years right through to 
those who live to a ripe old age, from those who die 
suddenly of cardiac arrest to those who die of, 
decay, from those who die of accidents to those who 
die of preventible diseases and epidemics. 

The Republic is thirty and has stood several 
shocks. This may have inured it to further shocks 
but could also make it more susceptible. The 
Republic is for the people, not the other way 
round. 
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Achievements of Delhi Administration Towards 
The Economic Uplift of Harijans, 
the Backward and Downtrodden. 


* Welfare of Harijans and Weaker Sections given highest priority. 


* Rs. 76 Lacs spent last year on Harijan Welfare & Rs. 10 lacs project 
launched in the current year. 


* Financial assistance to 37 Harijan families for purchase of buses. 
* Scholarships worth Rs. 4,25,000 for more than a thousand Harijan students. 


* Rs. 45 per month scholarship for those Harijan students whose parents’ 
income does not exceed Rs. 200/- per month. 


* Scholarships worth Rs. 16, 29, 000 for the students belonging to backward 
and weaker sections. 


* Separate hostels for Harijan boys and aie 


_* Free hostel accommodation for the Harijan students whose parents’ income 
- is less than Rs. 500/- per month. 


* Coaching facilities for the Harijan and backward youths for competitive 
examinations. ; 


* Equipments worth Rs. 500/- for each of the 1,780 Harijan craftsmen. 

* Wheelbarrows costing Rs. 8 lacs distributed to 3,200 sweepers. 

* Rs. 20 lacs spent on improvement of Harijan Basties. 

* Housing Plots. for almost all the 14,000 Harijan families of Delhi. 

* Rs. 1,500 grant-in-aid to build houses to Harijan and Backward families. 


# 500%, to 80% grant to Non-Governmental Organisations working for the 
welfare of Harijans. 


DELHI ADMINISTRATION IN THE SERVICE 
OF THE HARIJANS AND WEAKER SECTIONS. 


: ‘ 
Issued by the Directorate of Information and Publicity, Delhi Admn. Delhi. 
ee ee a a ee 
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Changing the Face 
of Rural India 


TARA ALI BAIG 


A 


“TMocracy seems to be India’s only fully appro- 
ved stimulant. It has the remarkable effect of 
releasing public vitality and leads to a kind of eupho- 
ria only equalled by cricket. One part of the eupho- 
ria my well be the sudden wealth for drifters and 
unemployed youth encouraged to be noisy and des- 
tructive in poster battles, disfiguring everything in 
sight, especially nice white walls, and roaring 
through streets dancing on trucks and shouting un- 
intelligible nonsense on loudspeakers in speeding 
auto-rickshaws. While it lasts, the public -puts up 
with the disturbance with the same tolerance dis- 
played during Holi and wonders, as in the recent 
election, how to Vote. 

Nobody’s guess about the Indian electorate is 
ever very accurate, but perhaps it could be more 
readily assessed if we always remembered our past. 
A people with such a long feudal history probably 
needs more than three decades to learn the responsi- 
bilities inherent in the democratic process. In our 
heritage of power and rule for hundreds of years, we 
have been accustomed to rally round one leader and 
mask our primordial egocentric drives by a humble, 
subservient, zealous outer appearance. However, 
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that is simply a facade; a way of worming ourselves 
into the periphery of power, rendering service and 
avowing loyalty so that when grace and favour come 
our way, we can be the autocrats we really are. 

If we have a lamentable propensity for in-fighting, 
building ourselves up by destroying someone else, 
this is nothing new in our history and has been a 
prime reason why invaders for over a thousand years 
have had such easy entry into Bharat that is India. 
More often than not we have turned to the outsider 
in our fight against one another. 

-Our national dichotomy displays itself in double 
standards and a wide-ranging set of so-called princi- 
ples depending upon our background and education. 
Intellectuals, honed on many imported principles, 


- find defections, sycophancy and the general absence 


of moral norms totally unacceptable; but no mistake 
should be made, this is not necessarily the standard 
of the average man. What he wants is the security of 
strong action, so that he is assured some useful fruits 
of his sycophancy and “loyalty”. It is his interpre- 
tation, perhaps, that “ends justify the means.” 

But thinking people, even if often very ineffective 
on the national scene, do have cause for anxiety 
since they are aware that the play of political alli- 
ances and the structure of politics itself these last 
thirty years has led to dangerous trends highly inimi- 
cal to this country’s enormous potential for develop- 
ment, 

By pandering to voters’ needs and demands with- 
out realising the significance. a cynicism has grown 
that entrenches the “demand syndrome” instead of 
replacing it with involving people in a partnership in 
responsibilty. In South Africa many years ago, Sar- 
ojini Naidu thundered in one of her famous orations, 
“Ask not what the country can do for you, but what 
you can do for your country.” No leader since then 
has ever uttered such sentiments in India. 

_ It is abundantly clear today that any Government 
trying to satisfy the people’s demands without the 
enthusiastic participation of the people themselves 
can succeed. It is therefore a real necessity now for 
the newly-elected members of Parliament to tour 
their constituencies regularly between sessions. They 
must make systematic investigation of economic con- 
ditions, how administrators are working and whether 


‘a well-worked-out, stage-by-stage programme of 


assistance to villages can be undertaken by a new 
youth corps from universities. The NSS and NCC 
movements have had some useful function in this 
respect, but we need to mobilise our university youth 
to go in teams (medical, agricultural, etc) to put 
their knowledge to practical application for a year 
in order to earn their degree. The modalities for such 
a movement have been worked out by groups of ex-' 
perts and reproduced in the Gandhi Peace Founda-' 
tion journal. - 

This could be the only way that the urban/rural 
separation can be sloved. The system is in force in 
both the Philippines and Indonesia on the sensible 
assumption that those who have the good fortune 
to enjoy higher education should share their know- 
ledge to help solvethe problems of poverty in the 
tural areas. 

But a major hurdle is an innate feeling of superi- 
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ority that animates our more fortunate citizens. 
When they go to work with village people — and 
this applies equally to administrators and block 
development officers — they must approach villagers 
with humility. Our village people may be poor, 
illiterate and faced with terrible problems of survi- 
_ val, but they are not stupid. In fact their sound com- 
mon sense’could well benefit many district officers, 
who suggest sophisticated solutions when 4 simple 
one is just as effective. f i 

Rural banking, state grants and agricultural bene- 
fits must be harnessed in tandem with the responsible 
response of village people. Obviously they cannot 
have community programmes which require a large 
financial outlay, but a programme that we have 
done last year as an extension project of the SOS 
Children’s villages proves that very small inputs 
are needed to generate substantial economic change, 
and better health and education ina poor com- 
munity, provided people are moved to help them- 
selves. 

It started with an eye camp, organised by doctors 
of the Lady Hardinge Hospital; villagers flocked to 
the panchayat centre where we had installed a tent- 
ed ward, a kitchen with village women cooks, and 
a spotlessly clean operation theatre. With 60 success- 

_ ful operations, the next step was to identify the 
poorest families. With sponsorships from a chari- 
table organisation for Rs 80 for one small child in 
each of 300 families, the children went to the nursery 
school, where they learnt civic habits of personal 


the beginnings of education. We provided clean 
uniforms and shoes to all these children. Before , 
long four “talwadis” were set up on land donated 
by the village; 270 children attend these regularly. 
Within a year attendance at the Government prim- 
ary school increased by 100 per cent. 

Women then asked for loans to buy buffaloes and 
learn tailoring. The State Bank came in with loans, 
some of which have already been repaid. The women 
now think in terms of a shop where they can sell 
readymade garments and many children are getting 
milk to drink for the first time since they ceased to 
be breast-fed. To clean the village well in an area in 
dire need of drinking water, the villagers had waited 
for years. Youth volunteers who had manned the 
eye camp to register patients helped to clean the 
well, and they are proud that they had made this 
facility available for the village. All this is the pro- 
duct of one year’s work with only two social workers 
helping the community to fiind its own solutions. 

Village people all over India need friendly guid- 
ance and the confidence that their helpers can reach 
out for those services and funds that will start them 
on their way. How much constructive work youth of 
this country, satisfied hitherto with their academic 
education which they hope will lead them to lucra- , 
tive employment, could do to help this essential pro- 
gramme geared to real eradication of poverty! 

Constructive youth work to help build the New 
India we talk about, and freedom from dependence 
of millions of our village citizers, could in a decade 
change the face of the country. O ` 


sanitation, socialising with children of all castes and 
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largely amatter of luck 


Today East India Pharmaceuticals 

bring quality medicines to millions 
Way back in 1936, a handful of friends—, 
doctors, scientists, chemists, pharmacists— 


together realised the desperate shortage of 
quality medicines within easy reach of the 
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: ` l . i visit to Kampuchea is like nothing one has ever 
i Reflections n seen or witnessed before. Everything one has 
i l ‘read about genocide, forced exodus of population, 
: systematic underfeeding and overwork killing off 
a j people in hundreds of thousands, political assassi- 
on i nation on-a mass scale, forced separation of families, 
y planned liquidation of the intelligentsia and repre- 
i ` .-s de oes f sentatives of the cultural and religious life of the 
Visit f to . country, of all professional people — all that, one 
i ; learns fast, is correct. 
j But the actual impact as one re-learns all that 
K h l information is shattering. Speaking in terms of 
ampuc ca figures, over 40 per cent of the entire population was 
' i ‘ killed; of the surviving population the ratio of 
: f : ` women to men is about 80 to 20; of the adult female 
population, 80 per cent consist of widows; and of 
all surviving children, 70 per cent are orphans who 
i have lost both parents. ao 
Walking through the streets of Phnom Penh with 
BAREN RAY : i ` its very wide and impressive tree-lined avenues and 
vai i the strikingly beautiful architecture of its buildings, 
one is haunted by the thought that perhaps it will 
be like this after an explosion of the neutron bomb, 
with all the buildings standing but the people all 
dead. Not that the forces of the ousted, Pol Pot-Ieng 
Sary regime were careful not to damage or destroy 
any property, but we were visiting the Kampuchean 
capital one year after its liberation and the city had 
received a massive facelift and the debris from the 
streets and in front of the damaged buildings had 
been removed and the evergrowing green foliage had 
covered up the raw surface of destruction. But still 
it was the people who were missing. 

In a city of nearly one million, only some 70,000 
persons have so far come. back to Phnom Penh. But 
they are not the former residents of the fine build- 
ings lining the streets, those are dead. The people 
who have come back are living in temporary wooden 
structures or in other‘ modest houses in clusters 
Pg around the city. This is necessary because the city 
( j ; is not yet able to provide enough work for every- 

body and the people must work to produce .more 
-food meanwhile. All around the city, the land is 
f : being used in patches. There are rice fields, but 
4 ! . ; . more growing vegetables, potatoes, maize, etc. There 
A i is land aplenty but ofall the previously cultivated 
land only a smal] portion is yet in use because the 
people are still missing. Ofall the people at work 
one sees the majority are women and children and 
“ only a few men. 
Life has come back to normalcy for those who 
pis ey : have survived. There is no sign of undernourish- 
oe : oa : ment observable in the Capital today. The children 
seem well-fed and smiling. Electricity and water: 
supply have been restored. For the duration of our 
one week’s stay during the celebrations marking the 
first anniversary of the liberation, there was large- 
scale illumination of major buildings apart from the 
street lighting. There was no power failure over 
this period which was a sign of the restored capacity. 
Although many of the fine buildings of the bigger 
schools are still lying unused there are new schools 
in modest buildings near the present population 
centres all around the city. 
The Pol Pot Government had even dismantled the 


{ 





The ruling Indira Congress in its election 
manifesto promised that its Government would 
‘extend recognition to the People’s. Republic of 
. Kampuchea, It is therefore relevant.to have an 

acquaintance with the state of things in new 
Kampuchea after the fall of the Pol Pot ‘regime. 
The author recently visited the People’s Republic 
of Kampuchea on the occasion of the first anni- 
versary of the liberation of the country from Pol 
Pot tyranny —Editor i ‘ 
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any hospitals in the Capital. After liberation, the 

salth department received top priority, second only 
food supply. Several hospitals are working now 
ıt the biggest, built with Soviet assistance in the 

‘tiod before the US coup and invasion, still re- 
ains unused. Phnom Penh had a large and quite 
stodate medical college. This was abandoned but 
tunately not much damaged during the black 
iod. The medical college and the Faculty of 
ledicine and pharmacy of the Phnom Penh Univer- 
ty was opened a month ago and formally inaugur- 
ed during the celebrations week with some 400 
udents. But the other faculties and departments 
ill take ‘more time to reopen although the fine 
uildings of the University and the Polytechnic have 
een repaired, cleaned up and got ready. 

The factories and industries were also grossly mis- . 
tanaged and damaged. Some had arbitrarily been 
« sed down as non-essential by the Pol Pot regime; 
« others the greater part of the workers were sent 
at to the countryside, engineers and technical per- 
yonel were imprisoned and gradually killed; the 
achinery were badly treated without any mainten- 
nce; and the grossly reduced work force over-work- 
i for 15 to 16 hours a day, living confined within 
ie factory precincts. 

In two factories we visited, one, a medium sized 
ate-owned modern tyre factory built with Czecho- 
ovak collaboration in the nineteen-sixties — in 
hich the workforce had been reduced from 360 to 


60 — now there are nearly 400 workers. But they 
are not the same workers, most are new and had no 
previous experience of the job. More than half the 
sophisticated machines are still out of order. There 
are shortages too in some of the needed raw mate- 
rial. Under the circumstances, the factory with its 
increased compliment of workers is slowly increasing 
its production, trying to repairthe damaged machi- 
nery while waiting for spare-parts and at the same 
time training the new workers. Simultaneously, all 
the workers and the members of their families also 
by turns work on the 20 hectares of land near the 
factory, growing all kinds of vegetables and food 
crops. : 

In the small textile mill we also, visited, the situa- 
tion was very similar and this seemed to be the gene- 
ral pattern. But many factories were severely wreck- 
ed, the Phnom Penh power house among them, which 
needed installation of a lot of new machinery. More 
thau half the factories have not yet reopened, either 
because the damages were more serious or because 
essential spare-parts have not yet arrived but more 
essentially because of shortage of workers. As the 


‘ agricultural food production will catch up, more 


people would be spared who would then pass 
through the minimum training period before more 
industrial enterprises are reopened and put back to 
work, f 

- During the one year since liberation, that is, since 
January 7, 1979, for the entire process of the restor- 
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ion of the economy and the rehabilitation of the 
eople, Kampuchea has ‘received massive amounts 
£ aid from all the socialist countries. The great bulk 
« quantity came from Vietnam — food and agricul- 
kral implements and elementary hand-tools of all 
‘mds of which there was an acute scarcity as a re- 
uld.of deliberate destruction by the Pol Pot forces. 
he more sophisticated supplies, medicines, machi- 
Rry, means of transportation, textiles, other essential 
Jods-came from the other countries, above all from 
1e USSR. | 

In recent months, supplies have also come from 
iternational relief agencies like the Oxfam, UNICEF 
nd the International Red Cross, but the former is 
auch larger both in quantity and value. We had the 
portunity of talking to the officials of all the three 
«ganisations in Phnom Penh and they very clearly 


aid that there was no irregularity or corruption in . 


ae distribution of the relief supplies. All the relief 
sceived is recorded and the distribution can be 
hecked and observed by the representatives of the 
elief organisations but it is organised and carried 
yt by the Kampuchean authorities. There have 
eéi delays due to transport difficulties but never 
ny irregularities, they said. We also had the oppor- 
unity of visiting several markets, and: also to talk to 
he officials ofthese relief agencies about them. 
‘here were no instance of any of the relief articles 
eing sold anywhere in these markets where there 
rere all kinds of other items from ballpoint pens to 
Nectric torches and batteries, exercise books, cloth 
od garments, utensils, soap and toilet articles.and 
aany other kinds of nicknacks. There is no money 
ouse yet, which was abolished by Pol Pot, and 
ll articles are now priced in terms of quantities of 
ice. Rice is still the basic unit of payment for work 
s- well as of relief. But as the economy gradually 
ets restored the new Kampuchean currency will be 
eintroduced sometime this year. 
most remarkable achievements have been in 
he field of health and medicine. With just about 
0 surviving physicians and millions of sick people 
uffering from malnutrition and totally exhausted 
hysically, at the time of liberation, within one year 
wo million people have been given medical check- 
ps and over 200,000 have received medical treat- 
aent. Recurrence of any major epidemics have been 
revented and apart from the three central hospitals, 
ll the provinces and cities have reopened their own 
ospitals. All districts have their own dispensaries 
nd medico-sanitary stations and medical workers 
re active in most villages." Similarly in education, 
there four-fifths of the teachers and intellectuals 
ad been killed under Pol Pot and nine universities 
ad tens of thousands of secondary and primary 
ools had been transformed into prisons and mili- 
wry.tbarracks, since liberation, 13,000 classes for 
iore than 700,000 school ‘children have been or- 
anised. ; 

Simultaneously, people with any talent in song and 
ance have been grouped together to form ensem- 
les to entertain the population as well as to revive 
ational culture. What strikes one again and again 

the sheer triumph of life against death, a rebirth 
f a nation from total annihilation. An official docu- 


AA 
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ment says: “The people’s rights to health-care, emp- 
loyment, education, religion, marriage, family life 
and residence and their dignity are respected and 
guaranteed.” One can appreciate the significance of 
this simple statement when one remembers that all 
these most elementary rights of the people had been 
totally violated during the four-year-long nightmare 
of the Pol Pot rule. During that period, the Buddhist 
Pagodas and the monks were special targets of at- 
tack. Today the Buddhist monks area significant 
force in the work of national revival and are well 
represented at all levels of the United National 
Front for the salvation of Kampuchea (UNFSK), 
the broad organisation which has been carrying out 
all the programmes. 

Liberation camein January 1979 asa result of 
the simultaneous general uprising by the population 
including by large sections of Pol Pot’s conscripted 
army which were timed to coincide with the hurri- 
cane counter-offensive of the Vietnamese Army after 
all the latter’s efforts to peacefully solve the border 
war started by Kampuchea had failed. As a result, 
the genocidal regime collapsed and a large part of 
the country including Phnom Penh was liberated. 
It js estimated that the remnants of the Pol Pot force 
at that time probably numbered about 50,000, Since 
then after the joint offensives by the Kampuchean 
Revolutionary Army andthe Vietnamese Army, 
these forces have been reduced to some 8,000 men 
and pushed out of almost all parts of Kampuchean 
territory. These forces have today retreated to some 
mountainous territory along the Thai frontier across 
which they have been receiving military and other 
supplies. {tis also reported that these so-called 
Khmer Rouge forces are now operating jointly with 
the former Khmer Serei forces of Lon Nol who had 
carried out the original coup d’etat against Sihanouk 
with the helf of the CIA. This joint operation is yet 
another example of the close Sino-American cooper- 
ation engaged in blatant aggression against the 
Kampuchean people. 

One has often read about the unprecedented 
nature of the crimes and atrocities committed by the 
Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique. If they are second only to 
Hitler’s in the net volume of their crimes, they are 
indeed without parallel in that these crimes were 
committed against their own people. What was the 
background of these crimes committed in the name 
of Communism? It is true that the entire mad and 
criminal programme of Pol Pot was pursued for the 
declared purpose of carrying out a Chinese-stylc 
Cultural Revolution in Kampuchea for laying the 
foundation of a new classless civilisation. But evid- 
ently their crimes against the people far exceeded 
the acts of sectarian extremism committed during the 
so-called Cultural Revolution in China. Their 
Chinese masters, in their turn, systematically pur- 
sued two distinct objectives in Kampuchea. 

First, to totally destroy the friendly and good 
neighbourly relations between the Kampuchéan and 
Vietnamese peoples and towards that end, the prior 
destruction of the- fraternal relations between the 
Kampuchean and Vietnamese Communists. Second- 
ly, to physically annihilate a very large part of the 
Kampuchean population, especially its culturally 


and ‘intellectually most distinctive part so that the 
‘vacum’ created in a depopulated Kampuchea might 
eventually be filled by large-scale Chinese migrations. 
It may not be possible to be absolutely sure whether 
Pol Pot and Ieng Sary were mere dupes or conscious 
criminal agents of the expansionist ambitions of the 
Chinese leaders, but one can be quite sure that the 
Peking rulers themselves have been pursuing their 
geo-political ambitions with undeviating and ruth- 
less persistence. In this their prime objective had 
been to prevent the emergence of a new united force 
of national liberation in the countries of formerly 
French Indo-China. In the documents on China- 
Vietnam relations released by the Vietnamese 
authorities, it has been shown that the Chinese side 
has been pursuing various tactics to retard and slow 
down the pace of the national liberation revolution 
in Vietnam right from the time of the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1954. . 

Originally there had been a common Indo-Chinese 
Communist Party. The Party was reorganised separ- 
ately for the three countries much later, but they 
remained close and fraternally bound to each other. 
The Chinese leaders evidently had other plans. In 
the late ‘sixties, the founder-President of the Kam- 
puchean Party, who had earlier been a member of 
the leadership of the common Indo-Chinese Party 
died in China under very mysterious circumstances. 
Now it is openly alleged both in Kampuchea and in 
Vietnam that he was poisoned. After the young 





Kampuchean Party was beheaded in this manner, 
there was a big push by the Chinese leaders to purge 
and cleanse the Kampuchean Party of all those who 
had any relations with the Vietnamese Party. It was 
during this period that Pol Pot and Ieng Sary who 
had then recently returned from Paris and had no 


` previous experience of political work in Kampuchea, 


were manoeuvred to the top. 

Under the cloak of “radical” Communism an 
ultra-Leftist line was pursued, all old Communists 
were purged and the Pol Pol-Ieng Sary clique cap- 
tured the Party. Taking advantage of the armed 
struggle, they began the systematic killing of all 
Kampuchean Communists friendly towards Vietnam. 
After August 1973, when the US bombing:of Kam- 
puchea was ended, this killing was further intensi- 
fied; and by April 1975 when Kampuchea was liber- 
ated from the hands of the US puppet Lon Nol, 
this process had been largely completed. The next 
stage was to purge the entire population of all pos- 
sible elements friendly towards Vietnam. There were 


‘very large-scale killings in the districts bordering 


Viétnam of all those maintaining normal across-the- 


border friendly and neighbourly relations with. 


Vietnam and intensive propaganda was started to 
foment and exacerbate national hatred against 


Vietnam and presenting Vietnam as the main enemy _ 


of the Kampuchean people. 
Fantastic territorial claims were made against 
Vietnam on the basis of the supposed frontier of 
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some Khmer empire many centuries ago. Against 


this background’ the border war was started with the 
purpose both to malign Vietnam internationally and 
to instil and foment national hatred between the.two 
peoples. The Kampuchean soldiers were forced to 
commit particularly heinous and sadistic crimes 
-against the Vietnamese civilian population across 
the border precisely in order to brutalise them and 
to destroy the long-standing relations of friendship 
between the two peoples. By that time, the atroci- 


ties against the Kampuchean people were going on . 


in full measure, but these were not really known 
outside, not even to the Vietnamese. There were no 
foreign journalists, few foreign diplomatic represen- 


tatives in Phnom Penh. There was a Vietnamese _ 


Ambassador but even he could hardly move out of 


the Embassy. All that time the rate of killing was. 


continuing at an ever increasing rate. It has been 
said that had the Vietnamese counter-offensive taken 
place a few weeks earlier perhaps a million lives 
could have been saved. We asked this question to 
the Prime Minister of Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam, Pham Van Dong and he said that they 
did not really know how extensive and massive the 
killings had been by that time. We can also imagine 
what would have happened if the Vietnamese 
counter-offensive had not taken place when it did. 


How many more millions of the sick and exhausted 
would have been decimated in a few more 
weeks! 

The horror and abomination perpetrated by the 
Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique was the direct result both 
of the Chinese Cultural Revolution, that is of a 
wrong theory, of.a political deviation, but it was 
equally the result of purely -expansionist ambitions 
of the Chinese leaders pursued most cold-bloodedly 
even after their own Cultural Revolution had been 
called off and its leaders, the so-called Gang of 
Four, denounced formally. For the Chinese leaders, 
the erroneous political deviation was not the cause 
of their expansionist tendency, rather their hege- 
monist expansionist ambitions made full use of the 
false theories as useful instruments in pursuit of 
their selfish objectives. A wrong theory of revolu- 
tion can not only weaken that particular revolution 
but can be instrumental in the perpetration of vast 
crimes elsewhere as well. On the other hand, the 
unprecedented tragedy of Kampuchea is a great 
human challenge. The uprising that led to liberation 
was an act of superhuman courage, the resurrection 
of a dying people. And the Vietnamese people who 
have gone to their support and have sacrificed in no 
small measure to help their neighbours, have enno- 
bled even themselves. (January 21)7 


GRAMS: KRISHIBANK 


PROSPERITY OF FARMER IS OUR SOLE AIM 


And we have proved it. Haryana, a deficit state of Yesterday, is a surplus state in food-grain now. In this 
In fact, we really monopolise in term-lending in agriculture for:- 


Minor Irrigation 

Farm Machinery 

Land Development 
Water Management 
Dairy Development 
And all similar activities. 


The Loans are advanced @ 104% per annum for 7 fo 12 years, 
PROGRESS AS ON-30-6-79 


achievement our contribution is no less. 
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Paid up share Capital 
Reserve and other funds 
Loans Outstanding 
Debentures in circulation 
Working Capital 
Recovery of demand 
Loan advanced since 1966 


a) Minor Irrigation 


b) Tractors 
T) Others 
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Plodding 


‘Narrative 


\ 


INDIA’S POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, 1947-77: THE GRADUAL 
REVOLUTION: by Francine R. 
Frankel: Oxford University Press: 
pp 600: Rs 130. 


BZ her studies on the Green 
Revolution Francine Frankel 
had gained a radical reputation 
and roused intellectual expecta- 
tions. The bulky volume under 
review disappoints on both 
counts. It is at best a plodding 
narrative based on readily avai- 
lable secondary sources like the 
various Plan documents, a few 
English daily papers and some 
interviews. The interviews too 
have been confined to Ministers, 
past and present, in the main. 

Her thesis is presented in the 
. preface itself: “India’s poverty 
cannot be overcome solely 
through evolutionary growth 
models. In India, in the absence 
of prior institutional change, and 
no matter how sophisticated the 
investment plans for ‘inducing’ 
other investments, if the past is 
any guide, one set of investments 
will not lead to another, or only 
to a few others, and then after a 
while to a dead end. 

“At the same time, it is diff- 
cult to endorse the opposite view 
that revolutionary social trans- 
formation is a necessary, or more 
important, a realistic precondi- 
tion for breaking down the 
social barriers to development. 
The fact is that theories calling 
for revolutionary action are ‘non- 


> Ta 


theories’ under Indian conditions 
once they are tested against poli- 
tical constraints. So far, at least, 


the poor have shown a weak 


sense of Indian identity and a 
strong inclination to seek mean- 
ing in traditional relationships 
based on religion, caste and 
family. These living traditions 
have presented Marxist revolu- 
tionaries with seemingly insur- 
mountable barriers in organising 
a national movement based on 
class appeals. It needs also to be 


-remembered that a revolutionary 


situation in Indian . conditions, 
even if a national movement 
could be set in motion, holds out 
the possibility for incalculable 
levels of destructive violence.” 
The major portion of her book 
is devoted to a fair and objective 
presentation of generally known 
facts taken mainly from generally 
readily available documents to 
demonstrate the failure of the 
Nehru experiment. It is not, how- 
ever, a gloating presentation. 
There is sympathy for the experi- 
ment and even more for the man 
who attempted it. 
` The authoress has also pointed 
out that the attempts at solutions 
from the Right — S.K. Patil and 
C. Subramaniam with their PL- 
480, laissez faire and “aid” pana- 
ceas; Lal Bahadur Shastri and 
his tilt to the Right; Nijalingappa 
and the Syndicate’s ‘bid’ from 
the 1978 Faridabad session — all 
are neatly and critically disposed 


Indira Gandhi is somewhat less 
harshly treated, Francine Frankel 
obviously does not subscribe to 
the demonological school as far 
as the former Prime Minister is 
concerned. There is, however, a 


considerable lack of objectivity 


in the way the strategy of the 
Congress Socialist Forum is pre- 
sented as also in depicting the 
CPI approach at that time as 
being based on what is called the 
Kumaramangalam thesis, 

It is regrettable that neither in 
the text nor in the extensive bib- 
liographical list is there any indi- 
cation of first-hand acquaintance 
with the actual analysis and oper- 
ational tactics of the CPI or 
CPI(M) or even what are called 
the Naxalite groups: This is not 
merely bad scholarship but, sure- 


_ly, impermissible for somebody 


who seeks to prove that the 
analysis and tactics do not suit 
India. How does she know when 
she has not bothered to study 
this analysis and tactics — apart 
from a few quotations from one 


or two resolutions of the National 


Council of the CPI and many 
more quotations from Fic’s study 
of the early period of Kerala ex- 
perience of a Communist-led 
Government. It is almost need- 
less to point out that she has not 
bothered to list and presumably, 
therefore, not read the writings 
of Soviet scholars on India. 

Since all have failed in India 
what does Francine Frankel ad- 
vise? “Sustained political pressure 
by the potential beneficiaries for 
implementation of land reform 
policies’’; taking advantage of the 
fact that “in ‘some crucial res- 
pects, the political conditions 
for a “peaceful restructuring of 
India’s agrarian economy ar 
more favourable now than at any 
time since Independence” due tol 
“much higher levels of political 
awareness and new egalitarian 
norms”; going ahead with using 
the new opportunities for ‘“‘forg- 
ing horizontal alignments that can 
provide a direct base in popular 
support for political parties that 
invest the time and effort neces- 
sary to organise in the villages 
among the very poor”. í 

The final word is addressed to 
the democratic middle class in- 
telligentsia “to organise the poor 
peasantry while it is still possibi 
to bring them into politics in a, 
way that will strengthen ‘political 
stability”. ; 

Ina way this isa gradualist 
version of the old Narodnik 
apporach of which the Naxalites 
presented a seemingly militant 
imitation. The intelligentsia with- 
out specific commitment to a con- 
crete scientific analysis of India is 
“to go” to the poor peasantry 
and make the latter advance in 
“orderly” fashion leading toa 
“stable revolution”. This is not 
tragedy but farce. : 

Tt would seem that the so-called 
“institutional school’’, in seeking! 
to avoid the class approach 
well as revolutionary solutions, 
ends up in a mish-mash of super- 
ficial criticism and Utopian pre- 
scriptions, 

—Mohit Sen 
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NCERT PUBLICATIONS 


_ Besides its textbooks and other educational publications, the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training publishes research monographs 
based on the educational research conducted in the Council and also supplementary 
reading materials for young persons in the age group 14-17 years. Some selected 

` titles are given below:- ae 


Rs. P. 
Sociometry — A Handbook for Teachers and Counsellers. 14.00 
Measurement of Intelligence among Adult Indians. 9.50 
Papers in the Sociology of Education in India 5.50 
Handbook of Counsellers 2.25 
Changing Occupational Pattern 4.50 
Methods of Teaching Home Science 15.15 
Education in Social Context 14.35 
. Occupational Selection and Educational Preparation : 17.10 
Guidance and Counselling in Indian Education 15.30 
Field Studies in the Sociology of Education:- 
Report on West Bengal 5 - 21.70 
Biological Clocks l 1.15 
Our Tree Neighbours ' : A 7.15 
Vimla in Virus Land l 2.10 


The Spices 1.95 


For catalogue and enquiries please contact: 


Business Manager Business Manager, 
i Publication Department Sales Emporium 
N.C.E.R.T. Publication Division at: 
Sri Aurobindo Marg Or 
New Delhi-110016, Bombay Commerce House, 2nd Floor, 


Currimbhoy Road, 
Ballard Pier, Bombay-400038. 


Calcutta 8, Esplanade East, 
Calcutta-700001. 


New Delhi ‘Super Bazar, 2nd Floor, 
i Connaught Place, 
New Deihi-110001. 
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_ Caste and creed. . 


OUR TRADITIO? 
COMMUNAL HARI 


The toiling masses of West Benga! have 
been able to secure their just demands 

and establish their democratic rights on the ` 
Strength of their united struggle—unity 
which rises above the diversities of 









But the enemies of the common man are 
desperately trying to break this feeling of 
togetherness so that their united struggle 
fails to achieve its end. The enemies are 
trying to create discord im the name of 
religion and narrow provinctatism. 


Forget not this is the land of Rabindm Neth 
and Nazrul. In this State psopte of all 
communities, caste and creed have Stood 
by each other in peace and termoil—have 
shared each other's happiness and 
distress—are fighting for their rights together 
as one man. There is no place for narrow 
parochialism nor for religious fanaticism 
in this State. : 

The struggling masses are no believers in 
provincial and retigious differences. 


\ 


























Fight the reactionary forces 
with all your might til they . 
are vanquished. _ 

Defeat the unholy alliance of 
provocateurs and conspirators to 
break the unity of the toiling 
masses, 

Maintain peace and harmony in 
West Bengal. 















COMMUNALISM AND PROVINCIALISM 
ARE ENEMIES GF THE MASSES 
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Government of West Bengal 
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Uttar Pradesh Ensures Prosperity of the 
People Through 


* Distribution of loan totalling Rs. 22 crores under ‘Antyodaya Programme’ to 
improve the lot of about 1,25,000 poorest rural families, 


* Extensive medi-care facilities for the ailing and the sick in 4,330 hospitals 
having over 54000 beds, 

* Deployment of 39000 community health workers in 542 blocks for effective 
health services in rural areas, 

* Free education to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes students fromjprimary 
up to highest level, ; 


* Increase in amount of grant to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes families 
for house construction from Rs. 1000 to Rs. 2000 and allotment of 12,36,139 
house-sites to persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 

_ landless farm labourers, rural artisans and other weaker sections in rural areas, 

| * Planning for construction of 50,000 houses for weaker sections, 

* Execution of 10530 schemes under ‘Food for Work Programme’ to provide 
employment opportunities to more than six lakh persons daily in rural areas, 

* Production of various industrial items worth about Rs. 2,000 crores per annum 
in 5000 small and big units in the organised sector, 

* Development of 42000 registered small scale industrial units -providing 
employment opportunities to over 4 lakh persons, 

* Establishing 150 training centres and providing for 100 more in the current 
year for the development of handicrafts, 

* Constitution of over 10,000 Kms rural link roads, 

* Payment of Rs. 223 crores by the State Government to cane-growers, in order 
to give them reasonable cane price and 

* Subsidy to all farmers on purchase of seeds and fertilisers to boost agricultural 
production. 





Let us pledge to extend our 
Whole-hearted co-operation accelerating pace of development and creating 
climate of communal harmony and goodwill. 





Issued by:- The Information and Public Relations Department Uttar Pradesh 
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WEST BENGAL SFATE BOOK BOARD 


Some of our Publications 


Nimnatapmatra Bignan 
(Cryogenics) 


Gyaser Anabiktattwa 


(Kinetic Theory of Gases) 


. Prathamik Jyotirvidya 


(Elementary Astronomy) 


- Kanter Darshan 
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(Philosophy of Kant) 

Naya Parichaya 

(An Introduction of Naya) 
Cytology l 
(Plant Cytology) 

Moulik Krishibignan 

(A text book on Agricultural 
Science for Class XI & XII) 
Chin Ganasadharantantrer 
Rajniti O Sangbidhan 
(Constitution & Politics of 
People’s China) 
Rastrasangha 

(U.N.O. — Constitution and 
Charters) - 
Sanketik Juktibignan 
(Symbolic Logic — Post 
Graduate Level) ; 
Imanuel Kant 

(A Discussion on Kant’s 
Philosophy) 

Edwardser Dharmadarshan 
(Philosophy of Religion by 
Edwards) 

Bharater Khanij Sampad 
(Mineral Resources of India) 


_ Sri Rama Prasad Das 








Dr. Dilip Kumar Chakrabotry 
Sri Pratip Kumar Chowdhury 
Sri Apurba Kumar Chakraborty 
Sri Rashbehari Das 

Sri Phanibhushan Tarkabagish 


Smt. Suhita Guha 


Sri Balai Lal Jana 


Di. Snehamoy Chakladar 


Sri Sekhar Ghosh 


Humayun Kabir 


Sri Sushil Kumar Chakraborty: 


Sri Dilip Kumar Banerjee 


12.00 . 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
11.00 


18.00 


14.00 


11.00 
12.00 


26.00 





Office — 6-A, Raja Subodh Mullick Square, Calcutta-700 013. 
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BOOKS: OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


INDIA : HISTORY LAND & PEOPLE 





HISTORY OF THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


(in four volumes) by Dr, 


Tara Chand. The story of long-drawn-out 


struggle to regain freedom from the British rule is narrated in the 
volumes by an eminent historian : 


, 


Paperback Rs. 
5 Vol. III Paperback Rs. 
: s Vol. IV Paperback Rs. 
EIGHTEEN FIFTY SEVEN (Reprint) 3 
by Dr Surendra Nath Sen : , ; 
An authentic account of India’s First War of Independence with maps Library edition Rs. 
Paperback Rs. 
1921 MOVEMENT: REMINISCENCES 
Contributed by Participants ‘ Library edition Rs. 
Paperback Rs. 
PENAL SETTLEMENT IN ANDAMANS 
by R. C. Majumdar : s 
A unique attempt has been made in this monograph to trace thé 
history of the prisoners in Andamans Rs 
DELHI-HISTORY AND PLACES OF INTEREST (Revised edition) 
An authentic and interesting story of the capital of India - Rs. 
INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA (Reprint) 
by D. C. Sircar. ; 
Closely follows the texts of the epigraphic records intended to 
carry the message of Emperor Asoka Library edition Rs. 
CHILDREN’S HISTORY OF INDIA (Reprint) 
by Sheila Dhar 
This book is designed to stimulate interest of the children 
in the study of history R ' Rs. 
OUR FREEDOM MOVEMENT 
by S. D. Sawant- . 
Picture story book for children Rs. 
THE HAND BOOK:OF INDIA (Revised) 
Gives basic information about India, its important tourist centres, : 
internal travel, Government regulations etc.; profusely illustrated 
with a tourist map. Rs. 
FESTIVALS OF INDIA (Revised) 
On the festivals celebrated in India, their origin and the way they _ 
are Celebrated illustrated. Rs. 


Vol.I (Reprint) Library edition Rs. 
Vol. II (Reprint) Library edition Rs. 


GIPSIES: FORGOTTEN CHILDREN OF INDIA 


by Chaman Lal 
A revealing study of the 


Indian origin of gipsies in Europe and 


the New World with evidence personally collected by the 


author 3 
INDIAN WOMEN 
by Devaki Jain 


It gives a challenging picture of social change in India Library edition Rs. 


OUR CHILDREN 
by Tara Ali Baig 


Library edition Rs. 


The book endeavours towards understanding our children, 


their problerns and reducing their handicaps towards living fuller, 


richer life 


Paperback Rs. 
OUR TRIBAL CHILDREN 
by'S. S. Shashi f 
A publication written in easy style for children on life and customs, 
festivals and fairs of the different tribal groups and their children. 
The book is profusely illustrated and printed on art paper Rs. 


` 


Ask for a Free Copy of Catalogue 





Library edition Rs. 


17.00 
20.00 
15.00 
11.00 
12.50 


25.00 
22.00 


11.00 
8.00 


35.00 
12.00 


5.50 


10.00 


3.50 


12.50 


5.00 


15.50 


15.00 


37.00 
31.00 


17.00 


NEW DELHI : (i) Patiala House 
POST FREE SUPPLY Gi) Super Bazar (2nd Floor) Connaught Circus 
RUSH YOUR ORDER TO: BOMBAY ; Siena House (2nd Floor) Currimbhoy Road, 
g allard pier. 
SS MANAGER, CALCUTTA : 8, Esplanade East 
ERM MADRAS : Shastri Bhawan, 35 Haddows Road. 
PATNA : Bihar State Co-operative Bank Building. 
PUBLICATIONS DIVISION Ashoka Rajpath. 


b TRIVANDRUM _ : Near!Govt. Press, Press Road. 
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“FOR 
Quality — ‘Through Strict Control 
Speed — Through Detailed Planning, Adequate Resources 
and = and Latest Plant and Equipment 
Economy — Through Improved Technology. 
on 


CIVIL CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Patrons and Clients in many Countries 


have Time and Again Depended 


on 


CONTINENTAL CONSTRUCTION (P) LIMITED 


(Engineers and Contractors of Intercontinental Repute) 


3 
{ 


JOBS COMPLETED INCLUDE 


* Drainage, Sewerage and Water 


* Hydel Power Projects Supply. Schemes 


* Complex Hydraulic Structure 


* Airport Runways 
* Thermal Power Houses 


\ . 

* Dams-Earth, Rockfill, Masonry. ` * Marine Works—Drydocks, Break 
and Concrete l Water, Wharfs and Jetties 

* Tunnel l ; * Steel Fabrication and Erection 

5 = j 

* Foundation Treatment, etc. etc. * Factory Building, Grain Silos 
Head Office S : Overseas Offices 
‘Continental House’ 28, Nehru Place, BAGHDAD 
New Delhi-110 019 Phone: 7766584, Telex 2567 IK 
Telex-CCPL ND 031-2878. TRIPOLI 
Grams: Continental Telex: 20436 PHILIPS LY 


Phones: 682802, 682803, 682804 
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MANUSHI 


A Journal about women and Society 


By. an all women group 


Manushi hopes to provide 


* A medium for women to “speak 
out”, % To raise questions in their - 
own mind. & To generate a wide- 
spread debate. x To move towards 
a shared understanding. * For a 
“common struggle. 
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You can write to us at :'C1/202 
Lajpat Nagar I, New Dethi-110024 
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_ The answer for all your 


printing worries 


SHAHEED PRAKASHAN 
PRESS 


` A-794, NABI KAREEM, 
PAHAR GANJ 
NEW DELHI—110055 


Phone: 526600 
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SERVICES BOARD 


Khadi and Village Industries Commission, Irla Road, 
Vile Parle (West), Bombay-56 


No. S&T/ADV/3/79.80 Applications are invited for the post of Dircc- 
tor, Science & Technology for Central Coordination Cell under the Khadi 


and Village Industries Commission in the scale of Rs. 1200-50-1600 plus | 


allowances as admissible under the Commission’s rules. The post is tem- 
porary relating to Science & Technology Programme of the Commission 
and is likely to continue as long as the Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission continues to be entrusted with the Science & Technology Pro- 
gramme, 


2. The qualifications, experience, etc. essential for the post are as 
under:— i 

(i) Educational qualification: (a) Essential: Master’s Degree in Science/ 
Engineering/Technology or equivalent. (b) Preferable : Ph. D. in Science/ 
Engineering/Technology. 


(ii) Experience: Minimum 5 years Research experience in a responsible | 
Position in recognised Research Institute/Organisation. Candidates having | 


experience in multidisciplinary and liaison field will be preferred. 

(iii) Age limit : 40 years (Relaxable in deserving cases). Relaxable upto 
5 years in case of S.C./S.T. candidates. No -age limit for Commissjon’s 
employees. 


(iv) Job requirements : His main duty shall be to co-ordinate the vari- 
ous Research activities under Science & Technology Programme of the 
Commission. This will involve programming, monitoring and evaluation 
of various schemes/projects cloSe/liaison with the Project planning and 
implementing agencies within the Commission and Research Laboratories 
and other Organisations connected with R&D Laboratories. 


(3) Applications must reach the Jt. Secretary, Services Board (Through 
Proper channel in the case of Commission’s employees, and candidates in 
Government/Semi Government/Public Undertaking Service) pon or before 
29th February, 1980. 

4, How to apply : Typed application on a fullscape paper giving the 
following particulars ina tabular form should be submitted. The order 
given below must be adhered to. Incomplete applications are liable to be 
rejected. 


1. Name and address 

2. Date of birth 

3. Are you a member of S.C./S.T.? Yes/No 

4. Details of qualifications, graduation and above in tabular form. 


a. Degree 

b. Month and year of passing 
c. Percentage of marks obtained 
d, Division 

e. University. 


l 


5. Details of work experience in tabular form: a. Name, of employer 
b. Post held c. Nature of employment d. Pay scale and present pay. 
e. Date-from-to f. Reason for leaving. 


6. The candidates called for interview will be paid Ist class to & fro 
railway fare by the shortest route to the place of interview from the Rail- 
way station nearest to their place of residence on production of cash recei- 
pts from Railway authorities. 


Jt. Secretary 
Services Board. 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
or a girl — without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me 
as well as a sense 
of shame 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 


LET US SHARE-OUR GREAT LEADER'S CONCERN 


AND ACT ON THAT BASIS 


SAH BROTHERS 


99, Netaji Subhas Road 
Bombay-406 002 
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Even her mother forgets how 


she has changed 





Those who are nearest are often the last to notice 

the change—because they see her every day. But she 
minds it when they do not treat her as a different person. 
So sometimes she has to tell them how she has changed. 


To most housewives in India, 
Hindustan Lever is the supplier of 
well-known products—Sunlight, 
Dalda, Lux, Lifebuoy and a host 
of others. But this company has 
grown and changed especially 

in the last five years—so much, 
that we thought we should 

tell you something about it. 


Do you know that about 60% of 
our total investments in fixed assets 
today are in projects in the core 
sector or sophisticated technology? 


Next time you see her, please remember she has grown and is changing. 


That we have an investment of 
nearly Rs. 3 crores and a recurring 
expenditure of about Rs. 1.5 crores 
per annum in the largest private 
sector R & D Cèntre in India? 

That over 50% of all our managers 
are scientists and technologists? 


A company goes the way its capital 
is invested and its management 
chooses the direction. Our direction 
is clear: technology-intensive 
sectors of national priority. 


A changing organisation 


HINDUSTAN LEVER LIMITED 
< 
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 BDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Style and Stability 


Neeru is no longer a far-away 
village in the distant district of Deoria 
in Uttar Pradesh. The brutal police vand- 
alism — rape and plunder — committed 
on its hapless villagers on January 14 has 
forced it into national limelight, threaten- 
ing to be the catalyst for the first major 
political action by Indira Gandhi after her 
return to power. The villagers of Deoria 
are innocent of their importance in the 
eyes of the new rulers on the masnad in 
New Delhi. 

It is the sad story of a village left at the 
mercy of the police — sad because it is 
not rare. An old woman was run over by 
a bus; the angry villagers surrounded the 
bus demanding compensation for the 
victim’s grand-children; the bus owner 
haggled about the amount of compensa- 
tion but it was settled at the intervention 
of the local MLA belonging to Lok Dal. 
_ The villagers dispersed, but those who 


stayed behind to finalise the deal were 
promptly locked up by the police and 
beaten up in the lock-up, while armed 
constabulary appeared and raided the 
village, indulging in rape and loot and 
spreading terror. The matter was raised in 
UP Assembly and was taken up by mem- 
bers from different parties. The Chief 
Minister fumbled and later one of his 
Ministers visiting the area corroborated the 
details of the atrocities whereafter a judi- 
cial enquiry was ordered, and the guilty 
were transferred pending further action 
after the judicial probe. 

But nowadays, grass is not allowed to 
grow under the feet of Ministries that do 
not owe allegiance to the new Establish- 
ment at the Centre. Sanjay Gandhi rushed 
to the spot — no doubt a commendable 
initiative for a youngman in search of 
kudos, political legitimacy. Followed the 
broadside on the UP Ministry. Prompt 
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came the Prime Méinister’s intervention 
pulling up the UP Chief Minister. The 
Congress-I chorus clamoured for action, 
immediate action —- again, no doubt, an 
example of commendable initiative: a four- 
member team of MPs was set up, a step 
which had been demanded by MPs in 
many other cases in the past and seldom 
complied with by the Government. And 
now the Prime Minister herself is due to 
descend on the Deoria village for on-the- 
spot decision and perhaps to create an 
impact on the local administration. 

All this is unexceptionable. Such promp- 
titude on the part of the Government 
should in normal circumstances tone up 
the administration; a warning for the guilty 
and the laggards. 

Circumstances however are not normal. 
Indira Gandhi is reported to have made up 
her mind to force mid-term poll in the 
States where Ministries are run by parties 
that have failed to get majority of seats in 
the recent Lok Sabha election. Janata did 
this in 1977 within three months of coming 
to power at the Centre. Indira Gandhi had 
protested in those days, but now she claims 
legitimacy for that action on the very same 
arguments that had been advanced by the 
Janata. 

As the first step, she tried the toppling 
game by getting a good number to defect 
from the ruling combine as done in a spec- 
tacular fashion in Haryana. Encouraged 
by Bhajan Lal’s grand somersault, the same 
feat has been sought to be in other States 
by means not necessarily above board — as 
Yashpal Kapur’s eastern safari covering 
Assam and Orissa, was commented upon. 
As this may not be easy to pull off, it is to 
be expected that the Assemblies would be 
dissolved by Presidential decree. The Jana- 
ta is getting back what it practised itself. 

Why is Indira Gandhi in such a hurry, 
particularly when she can by no means be 
sure that the mid-term poll will return her 
party to office in those States? One obvi- 
ous compulsion is to improve the Indira 
Congress position in the Rajya Sabha, one- 
third of whose members are due to be 
elected in another two months from the 
- State Assemblies. Even if her party does 
not get the majority in these State Assem- 
blies, thereis no question that it will im- 
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prove upon its present miserable position. . 

Secondly, Indira Gandhi knows that al- 
though she would not be able to capitalise 
to the fullest extent on the preponderance 
that she could manage to command in 
Lok Sabha, she would find it more difficult 
to get later: on what she can get today, 
because the newly-acquired shine may wear 
off in the dust and heat of unfulfilled 
demands of the people. 

All this is understandable and part of 
the game in politics. What is worth not- 
ing is the style of the operation. The un- 
usually prompt over-reaction on the part 
of the Establishment in the case of the 
Narainpur villagers’ plight is reminiscent 
of Indira Gandhi’s operation-topple against 


- Namboodiripad’s first Communist Ministry 


in Kerala twenty-two years ago: the same 
knack of picking up an issue, magnifying it, 
bringing the State Government into discre- 
dit and making an alibi for Central inter- 
vention. Only difference is that then she 
was Congress President and now she is the 
Prime Minister and Congress President, 
two-in-one. Whatis also new is Sanjay 
being sought to be made the .centre-piece 
of an exercise in defence of the poor and 
hapless. 

The Vaidialingam Committee report has 
also come handy. Its timely leak will help 
the Indira Congress campaign in the im- 
pending mid-term poll for the doomed 
State Assemblies. What a fabulous catch 
— Morarji’s Kanti indulging in extra-con- 
stitutional authority, together with his con- 
sort — and Charan Singh’s wife too: it is 
a three-in-one delicacy not certainly to be 
missed. And one has to look out for its 
impact on Jagjivan Ram whose Suresh 
may be worried and press his old father to 
respond to the come-hither calls that may 
still be coming from the Indira camp. 

What a poetic justice for Morarjibhai ! 
After weeks of dogged resistance last year 
— made more excruciating by Advani’s 
dissent — he had to find an escape from 
the overwhelming demand for probe into 
Kanti’s widely-known virtuosity; and 
Morarji thought Vaidialingam would be a 
judge with understanding. Surely, the 
judge has shown understanding: only the 
times have changed in the meantime 
and the judge’s understanding would 
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benefit Morarjibhai’s mortal adversary. 

But can Indira Gandhi take the public 
for granted? It will definitely ask for Kanti 
, and company’s prosecution and punish- 
ment. - But does this wash off another 


judge’s verdict — Gupta’s on Maruti deal, 


‘to say nothing of other Commissions which 
are sought to be dismissed as manifesta- 
tions of the Janata vengeance? What’s 
wrong on having a'look, a good honest 
look, at the Gupta report with the same 
measure of anxiety for upholding values, 
may-be old-fashioned, in public life? If 
extra constitutional authority is bad under 

. ‘the Janata, could it be wholesome under 
the Congress raj? Surely Indira Gandhi 
can answer that with that sense of impar- 
tiality that judges are supposed to exercise 
and politicians are expected to emulate. _ 

It is good. to read in the newspapers that 

‘Indira Gandhi as Prime Minister has al- 
ready written to the Chief Ministers — 
pointedly at those in Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, UP (and perhaps Bihar) along 
with a few others — warning them against 
any programme of demolition of old tene- 
ments and also against forcible sterilisa- 
tion. That is welcome news, indeed, coming 


ez, LOOK LIKE WE AREN'T COING ANYWHERE 


_ REMEMBER THIS PLACE? WE PASSED THis | 
WAY TWICE... 7 
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as it does from the Prime Minister whose 
Government armed with Emergency 
powers went infor these very activities 
which were not too palatable for the com- 
mon folk. Nothing like learning lessons 
from the past. 

_ And this is precisely what the public up- 
roar over the arrest of the CBI officer N.K. 
Singh is all about. Shorn of niceties invol- 


‘ved — can it in all honesty be taken as a 


mere case of innocent interrogation? — 
N.K. Singh’s misfortune by all accounts is 
that he has touched a hornets’ nest, with 
this difference that the hornets have now 
come back to the precincts of power. 
Indira Gandhi will be making a serious 
mistake if she equates the widespread pub- 
lic shock over the N.K. Singh episode as 
only a manifestation of sympathy for the 
Janata or contrived by the Janata. Let her 
be dispassionate and calmly understand its 
implications. Many among her own sup- 
porters are not without a'sense of unease, 
even forebodings, over this development. 

A solitary swallow, of course, does 
not make a summer. The maturity of 
our people ensures that it would not 
like to draw any rash conclusion 
from a single incident. 
_At the same time, 
they are certainly put 
_ on the alert and it is for 
i Indira Gandhi to assure 
- them that this is a case 
of false alarm. 

Many urgent jobs 
await Indira Gandhi — 
from the formation of a 
workable Cabinet to re- 
pairing the economy 
and welding the nation’s 
integration — the pro- 
mises made during the 
election campaign. Any 
cavalier squandering of 
the electoral mandate 
would bring as much 
harm to her and to her 
near and dear ones as 
to the nation at large. 
Style may jeopardise the 
promised stability. 


N.C. 
February 5 





Jimmy’ s 
Kitchen 


feel rather sorry for Jimm y 
Carter. One after the other, his 


bright ideas do not take.off — . 


they just flop, leaving Jimmy 
munching his peanuts. His image 
building business seems to be in 
the red, though the presidential 
election is only eight months 
„away. 


Carter played the heroic over . 


Tran but got a rebuff from Aya- 
tollah Khomeini. Imitating, the 
nineteenth century British Prime 
Minister who sent the British 
navy to Greece because an 
Englishman had been apprehen- 
ded, our Jimmy thundered and 
thundered when the American 
employees in the Embassy at 
Teheran were made hostages by 
Iranian students angered by the 
hospitality that Carter’s Adminis- 
tration had extended to the 
Shahenshah. 

Actually Jimmy on his own, 
might not have thought of 
inviting the Shah. It was the pres- 
sure that Kissinger acting on be- 
half.of his patron Rockefeller 
(whose Chase Manhattan Bank 
depends largely on the Shah’s ill- 
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“gotten accumulation), that led 
the White House to let the Shah 
come into USA. 

Many ideas were desperately 
thought over: should the US 
marines ‘be landed on the Iranian 

“shores or para-dropped on 
Teheran, to rescue the hostages! 
Waldheim was approached and 
he even paid a visit to Iran, only 
to be scared by the virulance, of 
feelings against the Shah. Another 
round of hot words and threat of 
economic sanctions against Iran; 

but the idea was dropped when 
Carter found that Warren Chris- 
topher could not even get the 
members of the Atlantic: Alliance 
to back him: France and West 
Germany would not fight Carter’s 
election battle risking their own 
oil supply from West Asia. 

Came the Soviet forces into 


Afghanistan: a godsend for Carter _ 


to rattle his anti-Communist 
sabre. And no one knows better 
how to do it than his ideologue 
extraordinary. Brzezinski is deter- 
mined to make a crusader out of 
Pakistan’s President Zia ul-Huq. 


- Zia has other ideas: he seems to 


think that he must make hay 
while the sun shines. He has put 
his price up: even threatening to 
co-exist with the Bolshies. To 
Newsweek he has said he knows 
how to live with the 
whale when at sea. 

Not to be deterred, ‘Brzezinski 


` flew off to Islamabad and drove 


upto the Durand Line, visiting an 
Afghan rebels camp. Surely B 
was in his elements, with his eyes 
glued to the snow-clad mountains 
beyond which be could - visualise 
the Red Army. It must have 


reminded him of his visit .to. 


Great Wall only the year before 
last, when he had challenged his 
Chinese host to a race; whoever 
wins would have the honour to 
fire the first shot at the Russians. 


He went ecstatic at Khyber 


Pass, telling the Afghan raggle- 
tattle that God is on their side, 
and the refugees responded greet- 
ing him with ‘‘Allah-o-Akbar’’. 
But the Bolshie itch ended in a 
sort of anti-climax. A Pakistani 
soldier, as a gesture to mark B’s 
visit, fired his machine gun. 
Associated Press report says that 
“a shaken Brzezinski asked when 
he had regained his composure: 
“How many casualties have .you 


Russian . 
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had?’” After this, he gave up the 
idea of trying one of the auto- 
matic rifles — obviously to shoot 
at the Russians. 

Brzezinski is of course known 
for his bad luck. Just when he 
was about to edge out Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance from lime- 
light a few months ago, Washing- 
ton Post came out with a devas- 
tating series exposing all his 
foibles. In one of these, he was 
shown as having unzipped his fly 
when a lady had visited him in 
his White House office. The 
story was subsequently denied, 
but one wonders if Brzezinski 
will ever be able to zip up his fly 
so long as the Russians torment 
him. Let us not forget that an 
American Defence Secretary, 
Forrestall, jumped to his death 
from a mental hospital as he was 
suffering from hallucinations 
about the Communists. 

The very day Jimmy’s Sancho 
Panza.had a narrow shave from 
a Pak gun misfiring at him, spoil- 
ing the atmosphere of his holy 
crusade, another Carter envoy 
dropped a huge brick at Diar-Es- 
Salaam. Muhammad Ali the 
boxing star assigned by Jimmy 
to canvas for the boycott of 
Moscow Olympics, yielded to 
angry Tanzanian newsmen that 
Carter seemed to have ‘misled 
him about the Soviets’ and he 
might call off his trip. Next day 
at Nairobi, he frankly confessed 
that he did not know that 
Moscow supported the African 
countries in their freedom 
struggle. and blamed Jimmy 
Carter for “sending me around 
the world to take the whipping” 


_ from the African countries which 


condemned America’s 
with South Africa. . 

Associated Press adds: “They 
did not tell me in America that 
Russia supports these countries,” 
Ali replied as US Embassy 
Officials squirmed. May be I’m 
being used to do something that 
ain’t right”. 

Rather a bad day for Jimmy. 
Brzezinski’s Cold War plans seem 
to be ending in a fiasco. At this 
rate, Carter may fear a knock- 
out in store for him at the 
November 4 presidential contest. 


dealings 
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Afghan Crisis 
and 
India’s Stakes 


Maj-Gen. S.N. ANTIA (Retd) 


Te Soviet Union’s political and military interven- 
tion in Afghanistan has caused turmoil and 
anxiety in the West, particularly in the USA, coming 
as it does on the heels of the traumatic events in 
Iran. Ina US Presidential election year when the 
incumbent President; with a low popularity rating, 
is seeking re-nomination and re-election, the over- 
reaction bordering on panic is understandable. The 
move of the Carter Administration, with the active 
support of China and lukewarm response from its 
Western and NATO allies, to give massive military 
and economic aid to Pakistan, ostensibly to help the 
latter against any incursions by Soviet troops across 
the Khyber Pass, is devoid of diplomatic and 
political acumen befitting a super-power. This only 
highlights the USA’s one-track approach and its 
penchant for pumping massive doses of armaments 
to support military dictatorships and unpopular 
governments in, all corners of the world. `, 
In contrast, India’s reaction is one of subdued 
‘caution and calm born out of ‘past experience and. 
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pragmatic realisation that notwithstanding our pro- 
tests and our view that such unwarranted military 
aid only increases tensions and creates instability in 
the region; but it will not deter the USA from going 
ahead with the proposed aid. Our calm and calculat- 
ed approach is also conditioned by the fact that in 
the past we have successfully withstood Pakistan’s 
armed challenges inspite of empty ‘assurances that 
such military aid to Pakistan will not be used against 
India. 4 

India’s initial reaction to Soviet intervention was 
made known in the. United Nations — that India 
accepted the Soviet. assurance that Soviet troops 
were in Afghanistan only at the request of the 
Karmal Government and would be withdrawn as 
soon as their presence was no longer considered 
necessary by the host Government. It has now 
been made clear that the Government of India feels 
that any attempt by the USA and other powers to 
destablise the South Asia region at this junccure by 
induction of arms will be resisted. Military inter- 
vention in any form is to be condemned and must 
not go unchallenged, as the very sovereignty of 
small and weak nations would be in jeopardy. This 
is in conformity with the basic tenets of our foreign 
policy, and any deviation from it will be against 
our national interests. We ourselves have been 
subjected to armed aggression five times in the 
past. 

It is an accepted fact that in evolving a sound and 
pragmatic national security posture, there must be 
a fusion of political and military aims and objec- 
tives attainable within the overall context of our 
national interests, capabilities and resources. Afgha- 
nistan is a nonaligned country with close and 
friendly relations with India, and the Soviet Union 
has given India significant help and staunch support 
over the years. The events in Afghanistan, it may 
be argued, should not therefore cause us much con- 
cern; given goodwill on both sides the present crisis 
will ultimately be defused. But this is a simplistic 
view. Since the crisisin Afghanistan involves the 
active participation of Pakistan aided and abetted 
by China, at the behest of the USA, both of whom 
still pose a potential security threat to India, we 
cannot ignore all the relevant political and military 
implications for short and long term perspective 
planning for ensuring a sound security posture. . 

Politically Pakistan is in a state of turmoil and 
instability. Its martial law regime does not reflect 
the true will or aspirations of its people. Its eco- 
nomy is virtually on the verge of collapse. Its social 
fabric has been torn to shreds with the gathering 
momentum of secessionist movements in various 
parts of the country and with the concept of Islamic 
revivalism which has: sapped national morale. 
Pakistan’s newly acquired non-aligned status is at 
variance with its political and military philosophy. 

It would not be naturdi for a country like Pak- 
istan, after years of subservience to western-oriented 
anti-Communist but more precisely anti-Soviet ideo- 
logy and nurtured, sustained and propped up 
throughout its chequered history on military pacts 
and alliances like the now defunct SEATO and 
CENTO, to shed its mentality. Its close friendship 
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with Communist China is drawing it into the vortex 
` of the Sino-Soviet ideological confrontation. Its 
acrimonious and hostile relations with India since 
partition need no elaboration. Over the years its 
relations with Afghanistan have been strained on 
account of the Pakhtoon issue, intransigence over 
trade and transit facilities to its northern neighbour, 
and more recently because of active support to the 
rebel elements from Afghanistan operating trom 
Pakistani territory. Pakistan’s relations with Iran, its 
one-time staunch ally, soured as they were during 
the Shah’s regime on account of ‘Bhutto’s incarcer- 
ation and subsequent execution, have undergone a 
big change under Iran’s Revolutionary Government 
and now the two countries ‘view each other's acti- 
vities with distrust. With the Soviet Union it has no 
political rapport on account of its anti-Communist 
‘stance, its hostility towards India and Afghanistan, 
and its recent close friendship with China making it 
a pawn in the Sino-Soviet ideological confrontation, 
just as much as it has become a pawn in US global 
strategic considerations, in spite of a brief period of 
disenchantment over Pakistan’s nuclear programme. 

Ever since its inception Pakistan has assiduously 
sought to build a national image based on the invin- 
cibility of its military might. This myth has been 
shattered by India on all occasions when Pakistan’s 
armed forces have ventured accross the Indo-Pak 
frontiers, more particularly during. the 1971 Indo- 
Pak war. Succession of martial law regimes, mili- 
tary - failures, Bhutto’s trial and execution, creeping 
politicisation in the rank and file of the armed 
forces and absence of high-quality professional 
leadership have caused sharp dissensions in the arm- 
ed forces and affected its elan as well as morale. 

In the decade following the 1971 Indo-Pak war, 
Pakistan has considerably increased its war potential 
in regard to both force structures and acquisition 
of military hardware. It is fast developing its defence 
industrial potential via the Islamic arms bank and 
with active assistance from China, besides obtaining 
armaments from the USA, China and other sources 
with funds provided by some Arab nations. All its 
armed forces are now concentrated in the western 
. region. Pakistan is, on ‘the verge of producing the 
first ever nuclear weapon by an Islamic nation. Its 
military links with China have increased consider- 
ably over the years and the construction of the 
strategic Karakoram Road has not only physically 
linked the two countries through China’s Sinkiang 
region but has made military collaboration between 
them more menacing. 

In this background of Pakistan’s political and 
military situation and the crisis in Afghanistan 
creeping towards its doorstep, the proposed mili- 
tary aid by the USA and China assumes special 
significance not only for India but for the whole of 
South, South-East and West Asia. 

It is not yet certain that President Zia has finally 
decided to accept the military aid as this is dependent 
on many vital factors involving the very existence of 
Pakistan. He is under great pressure from the USA 
and China to accept this aid with assurances about 
safeguarding Pakistan’s territorial integrity against 
any violation by the Soviet Union. The argument is 
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based on an alleged Soviet “expansionist thrust} 
towards the'warm water ports of the Indian Ocean 
and the Arabian Sea being in conformity with his; 
‘torical Czarist ambitions to push Russia’s frontiers 
to the south. It is further argued that this pattern 


„has been discernible during the last decade, and 


that having its frontiers with Iran and Afghanistan 
and both within its traditional and historical spheres 
of influence, the intervention in Afghanistan is 


` meant to pre-empt any contemplated military moves 


by the USA in this region. 

It ig most unlikely that the Soviet Union, with its 
sense of timing and political and military percep- 
tion, will march its troops across the Afghan fron- 
tier into Pakistan; the risk of global conflict with 
nuclear overtones, is too obvious. Soviet troops will 
deal with Afghan rebel elements within that country 
itself and will avoid any forays across the Afghan 
border which will be the task of the Afghan troops, 
if at all. Nevertheless, there. are dangerous possi- 
bilities of border incidents being engineered in order 
to cause the gradual extension and escalation of the 
present uneasy situation as a pretext for the USA or 
cae or both to intervene physically in this imbro- 
glio. 

The proposed offer of military aid is a double- 
edged weapon. Pakistan has to decide under what 
stipulations such aid is to be utilised. It is generally 
the donor country that lays down the criteria, but 
in view of the anxiety of the USA and China to 
pressurise Pakistan we may have the paradox of 
the recipient country dictating its own terms for 
acceptance of aid! Briefly, these could be: (1) There 
would be no “strings’ attached and no attempt to 
alter the status of the martial law regime. Accep- 
tance ofthe aid could also be conditional on the 
arms being available for use against any “‘aggressor’’ 
—aterm which in Pakistani terminology would 
mean India. (2) Pakistan’s prestigious nuclear ‘pro- 
gramme will not only not be interfered with but 
more concrete help and assistance will be given to 
accelerate its pace. (3) On no account will Pakistan 
be left high and dry as in the past by blocking the 
spares pipeline during an armed conflict. Whether 
such stipulations will be acceded fo by the USA isa 
matter for conjecture, yet it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility for the USA, in order to show some 
concrete steps against the Soviet Union, to agree to 
all or at least some of the conditions President Zia, 
proposes. E 

The quantum and type of sophistication of the 


‘military aid also depends on its ultimate utilisation. 


If it ig to support the rebel elements (“refugees”) 


- 


or disloyal components of the Afghan army, military ` 


aid would be confined to small arms capable of 
being used by semi-trained personnel in rugged 
mountainous terrain. On the other hand, if it is to 
re-equip and modernise the Pakistani armed forces or 
to substantially increase its force structures for con- 
ventional warfare against similarly equipped Soviet 
or Indian armed forces, then the scale and the 
degree of sophistication would have to be of a high 
order. In either set of conditions Pakistan will be 
sticking out its neck and in the process is likely to 
hurt its own national interests. I believe that 
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Pakistan has already lost the opportunity to do any- 
thing tangible against Afghanistan within the latter’s 
territory; but then, even if it had made such an 
attempt the Soviet Union would have effectively 
thwarted the adventure. 

If Pakistan eventually gets massive military aid 
from the USA and China in the prevailing political 
and military environment, it will be tantamount to 
joining a Western-sponsored military pact which the 
non-aligned and Third World countries will not 
tolerate, especially if it. is primarily designed to be 
used against Afghanistan or in the ultimate analysis 
against India. On the other hand, if Pakistan reluc- 
tantly decides as a matter of prudence and in the 
interests of its self-preservation not to accept US- 
China-sponsored military aid, it risks incurring the 
displeasure of both these powers — a situation that 
can have serious consequences politically and eco- 
nomically, and also mean stoppage of any further 
_ military assistance and retardation of Pakistan’s 


nuclear programme. President Zia’s own position - 


too will be at stake, Pakistan is therefore on the 
horns of a political and military dilemma of its own 
making. 

. While we in India can appreciate Pakistan’s pre- 
dicament under prevailing geopolitical compulsions, 
it is in India’s national interests to take appropriate 
action to defuse the present crisis. Since India and 
the Soviet Union highly value each other’s friend- 

. Ship, India can persuade the Soviet Union to with- 
draw its troops and facilitate the early return of 
Afghan refugees. India can also initiate a meanigful 
dialogue with some Western countries, notably 
France and West Germany, which view the present 
crisis in Afghanistan differently from the USA and 
which place their faith more on detente than on 
confrontation. In the larger interests it is also 
necessary to initiate a dialogue with Pakistan to 
assure the latter of our continued friendship and 
concern for its integrity and economic and social 
prosperity in the spirit of the Simla Agreement. 

’ In the wake of the crisis in Afghanistan, it is time 
for India to take stock of our security preparedness. 
National security does not involve the armed forces 


\ 


alone but has to take into account the whole spec- 
trum including the geographical location of the 
nation, foreign policy in which our security needs 
are interwoven, political and military strategic pro- 
file and the entire gamut of our effort and resources 
at national level to back up the security effort. 
Such an integrated approach is yet to be fully deve- 
loped in India and this lacune needs to be rectified 
at the earliest. There are still many gaps in our 
national security preparedness organisationally, in 
the realm of development of our force structures, 
as well as in the up-to-date evolution of strategical 
and tactical concepts in all three services. These 
must be strengthened and improved upon without 
delay within the constraints of our financial, econo- 
mic, industrial, scientific and technological capabili- 
ties. 

In the present crisis let us not be obsessed with 
Pakistan alone. Taking the overall geo-political 
environment into account inthe context of India’s 
security needs, let us not overlook China’s posture, 
its military aggression in Vietnam, its aim and 
objective of domination of the South-East Asia 
region, and above all its antipathy to anything con- 
nected with the Soviet Union. Let us also not 
forget that unlike in 1965 and 1971, China is likely 
to render positive and concrete politica] and military 
support to Pakistan in any conflict with India, in 
which it will receive full encouragement from the 
USA. While our policy of manufacture of military 
hardware indigenously is correct, our approach of 
associating the private sector in this endeavour must 
be more pragmatic. Uninterrupted supply to the 
fighting forces is vital. 

For India this is a testing time. Asin the fifties 
we have to gain diplomatic initiative for ensuring 
peace and stability in the sub-continent. We must 
face the present crisis in Afghanistan and the pro- 
posal to massively rearm Pakistan with equanimity 
as a mature nation, yet we must act with speed, 
resolution and farsightedness keeping the future 
political and military perspectives in view, Let us 
keep our diplomatic initiatives alive and our military 
powder dry. O 
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_ US OVER-REACTION 


Wrong Moves 
on | 
Afghanistan. 


FRED HALLIDAY 


The author is a Fellow of the Transnational Institute, 
Amsterdam. This article which brings. out the bank- 
ruptcy of US policy even as it does not take the 
Moscow line, is reproduced from the well-known 
American weekly, The Nation (January 26, 1380 

— Editor 





FGHANISTAN is not, as President Carter would 
A have us believe, “‘the greatest threat to world 
peace since 1945.” Nor, as his | pugnacious adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski is quoted in Time as saying, 1s 
it “a watershed event.” It has; however, been the 
occasion for some of the most undiluted irresponsi- 
bility and crass demagaogy on the part of a US 
Administration for many a long year. And the US 
response — rushing to shore up a crew of petty 
tyrants and religious obscurantists in West Asia — 
has sowed the seeds of new international crises in 
the future. The Russians don’t need to do anything 


to take advantage of their position in Afghanistan to, 
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‘Nation article 


A ' ~d 
weaken the West’s position in the “arc of crisis” : 
they just have to sit back, as they did in-Iran, and 
let the West hang itself. - 

Looking beyond the confusion of immediate 
events, we should understand several general pro- 
positions. First, the Russian intervention in Afghanis- 
tan does not represent any change in international 
strategy on their part. Afghanistan is a country that 
has, since 1955, been militarily dependent on the 
USSR. It is a country that borders the USSR. 
And, since April 1978, there has been a Soviet-backed 
regime in that country. The Russians intervenéd 
because the regime of the incumbent President 
Hafizullah Amin was tottering. He was responsible 
for the deaths of thousands of innocent people, and 
incapable of reaching any settlenient of the country’s 
problems. No one would have thanked the Russians 
for not intervening: that is, for keeping Amin in 
power. And there is no way, given the international 
balance of power, that the Russians could have 
abandoned the country altogether to a triumphant 
horde of Moslem insurgents, who. would, in all 
likelihood, have fallen to fighting one another for 
years to come. It was the internal situation in 
Afghanistan itself that dictated the Russian inter- 
vention, a situation which, as I explained in an earlier 
(see Halliday, “Afghanistan - A 
Revolution Consumes Itself,’ The Nation November 
17, 1979), the Russians were certainly to blame in 
having brought about. Their desire was to stabilise 
a situation that had spiraled out of control, not to 
make some further strategic advance. Russia does 
not have a detailed “grand strategy,’’ and insofar 
as it has a single over-arching policy itis what it 
has been since 1920: namely, to support revolu- 
tionary governments where it can. Afghanistan marks 
no break in that policy. e 

To be sure, the regional repercussions of the inter- 
vention cannot be particularly welcome to the 
Russians. In Iran it has deflected the fury of Moslem 
indignation away from where it had, in Moscow’s 
eyes, conveniently been located — on the United 
States. The position of the pro-Moscow Tudeh Party 


“has been seriously compromised. The talk about the 


Russians using Afghanistan as a stepping stone is 
thus strategic whimsy. The last way to have influ- 
enced Iran was to invade Afghanistan. Nor are the 
Russians making some -major thrust for Persian 
Gulf oil. Apart from their production difficulties, 
they still have the largest oil output of any country 
in the world — 12.4 million barrels a day. And all 
the rhetoric about “warm-water ports” is overblown 
Obviously, the Russians would not refuse an 
unconditional offer of a warm-water “port any more 
than the Americans would, but they already have 


, such facilities in Aden, and these ports have a lot 
less significance than they used to have in a pre- 


missile age. ` 

At this juncture, the Russians are not planning a 
permanent military annexation of Afghanistan. Nor 
will they become involved in a “Vietnam-style situ- 
ation.” The Russians appear to be intent on staying 
long enough to buy time for the new regime to 
build itself up, and in particular to reconstruct the. 
army and the admininistration. They know that the . 
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mountain tribes will fight if they think the Govern- 


` ment is weak, and will be much less likely to do so 


if the Government is strong: . It isin this psycholo- 
gical-political dimension, rather than in purely 
military terms, that'the numerical weight of the 
Russian involvement must be evaluated. This mas- 
sive presence does of course entail the risk of-a 


' major nationalist counterreaction, and the Russians 


are certainly disliked. But they will do all they can; 
with arms and economic inducements, to build up 
a strong new Afghan Army, and although the rebel- 


‘lion will take some years to be reduced, the 


Russians would hope progressively to hand over 
internal security to this new army while continuing 
their long standing supply of arms, equipment and 
officers. For their part, the rebels would have to 
transform their whole mode of social organisation 
if they were to sustain a_ protracted and large-scale 
war against the Government forces. The reasons 
why it is not another Vietnam follow from this: 
‘unlike the National Liberation Front (of South 
Vietnam), which was organised by a political party 
and had a coherent: revolutionary ideology, the 
rebels are divided among themselves and cannot 
sustain the kind of military struggle needed to under- 
mine permanently the Russian forces. One cannot 
help feeling that, beyond the obvious Schadenfreude 
of seeing the Russians in trouble, Americans who 
use the Vietnam analogy are trying to debase their 
former foes, to equate the Marxist guerrillas of the 
Mekong Delta with the ultra-conservative tribes- 
men of the Hindu Kush. If one adds to this the 
facts that: (1) the Afghan mountains offer little 
cover and are therefore vulnerable to helicopters 
and fighter planes, (2) the Russians supply lines are 
incomparably shorter; and (3) domestic opposition 
is unable to emerge in-the USSR as it did in the 
United States, then the Vietnam analogy falls to the 
ground. 


Brzezinski has‘ hinted that the United States might . 


offer aid to the rebels. (Since then, he has visited 
the Afghan rebels near Khyber Pass, and with 
mystiq fervor, has assured them that God is on their 
side — Ed, M). The Russians claim that the West 
is already doing this, in league with the conservative 
Arab states and China. Who would the United 
States be helping if it did? And is there any truth in 
the Russian allegations? Whatever the brutalities 
of the Afghan Revolutionary Government, and they 
have been many, there is no doubt that the guerrillas 
have engaged in equally barbarous practices — 
skinning captured prisoners alive, killing women and 
children, shooting Government supporters on sight. 
Moreover, whereas the Government has tried 
to put through modernising reforms designed to. 


_alleviate the appalling poverty of the country (ave- 


“their way of life. One of the leading parties, . 
‘the Islam Party, openly states in its constitution . 


r. 


Tage per capita income in 1977, $135; infant morta- 
lity rate, 269 per 1,000; literacy, 5 per cent), the 
rebels have systematically opposed land reforms and 
attempts to minimise the bride price as threats to 


that it will enforce the veiling and seclusion of 


women. PS é : 
Moreover, as British cameraman Nick Downie, 
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who ‘just returned from four months in rebel terri- 
tory, reported, the rebels are extremely divided and 
interested mainly in loot: there are at least nine rebel 
parties, each quarrelling with the others. With a 
Kalashnikov rifle fetching $ 1,600 in the bazaars of 
neighbouring Pakistan,‘ that is, more than eleven 
times the average Afghan annual income, the re- 
wards of gunrunning are great. Added to this is the 
fact that in the center and north of the country 
rebels from suppressed minorities such as the 
Hazara and Tajiks are now operating: any attempt 
by the main‘rebels in the dominant Pushtun areas 
of the country to reimpose their discriminatory sys- 
tem would only lead to another round of civil war. 
The people whom Brzezinki is now talking of aiding 


are therefore primitive fundamentalist Moslem 


tribesmen, who make Khomeini look like a graduate 
student at M.I.T. 

The Russians’ charge of foreign intervention is 
certainly larded with lies, yet there has been subs- 


. tantial foreign interference, and without it the re- 


bellion would never have reached the scale it has. 
Pakistan offers a haven not only to 350,000 refugees 
but also to the military training camps from which 
the rebels operate. Pakistani militia units partici- 
pated in cross border attacks in early 1979, and 
since that time substantial Chinese aid has come to 
the guerrillas. The Chinese have officers in camps of 
Sayed Ahmad Gailani’s National Islamic Front at 
Chitral and Miranshah, and quantities of Chinese 
weapons have been captured from Tajik rebels in 





IRON MAIDEN AND EUROPE 


Britain’s response to the crisis in South-West Asia was 
wholly traditional, the equivalent of Sending a frigate 
to Constantinople. Instead we sent Lord Carrington 
carrying on up the Khyber where he showed t'e flag to 
the natives. The reactions of France and Germany were 
very different. Chanceller Helmut Schmidt, holidaying 
in Spain, flew not to the “arc of crisis’? but to Paris 
where he consulted with his ever-closer partner, President 
Valery Giscard d’? Estaing. Their resolve was not to 
allow uncontrollable events in ‘the Islamic world to 
jeopardise detente in Europe. 


Mrs Thatcher’s casting in the role of Iron ‘Maiden 
was part of the. explanation for Britain’s almost poodle- 
like support for the United States. She was not long 
retúrned from her triumphant visit to Washington where 
she had been received as an ideological heroine...... 


It is easy -tò see how in an American election year, 
with toughness towards the Russians at a high premium 
the Americans could be drawn into Policies alarming to 
the Europeans while public opinion in the United States 
increasingly was losing patience with European weak- 
ness and regional pre-occupation ..... a 


> 

Itis nof desirable’ that the United States sbould 
embark upon anew global mission without the cons- 
tructive and restraining advice of Allies. The British 
Government’s loud words and soft actions are no 
answer. What is needed is to translate the hard, realistic 
Franco-German analysis’ of recent events into effective 
Common policies ofa non-military kind, which can 
Contribute to the stability of Central Asia and the 
Middle-East and thereby best serve Western interests. | 


Peter Jenkins in The Guardian 
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- years, cause it as many headache 


, 


the northeastern Badakhshan Province. Iran, Saudi > 


Arabia and Kuwait, all Rightist Moslem regimes 
opposed to the Kabul Government’s reforms, have 
provided financial support to the rebels. There is no 
evidence as yet of substantial US involvement, and 
the Russian claim that Hafizullah Amin was a Cent- 
tal Intelligence agent is a brazen lie, ‘presumably 
designed to inflame Afghan nationalist suspicion. 


NONETHELESS, the strategic response of the United 
States has not only been egregious ‘but. will in 
the long run cause serious problems for Carter. The 
‘Russians must already have calculated that the 
‘bedraggled Carter White House“was incapable of 
proceeding in a businesslike way to put through 
SALT 1I and unduly preoccupied by what Moscow 
sees as a rather trival matter — the Teheran hos- 
tages affair. Incapable of reining in the chauvin- 
ism loosed in the United. States, Carter was no 
longer a serious bargaining partner for the USSR. 
His provocative handling of the cruise missile affair 
and his further increase in defence spending made 
him even less so. Some of the apparent “‘costs” of 
Tae Aignan intervention had therefore already been 
pai è 
At the same time, the US response has led it to 
reinforce its links with a number of highly suspect 
allies in Asia who may, over the ext months and 
as the Shah. of 
Iran. In his Time interview, Brzezinski said, “China 
is a factor for stability in Asia and contributes to 


_ ‘great ‘restraint by all parties’ — a rather ‘hypo- 
_ critical statement, given China’s invasion of Viet- 


nam, its cynical support for the Pol Pot regime in 
Cambodia - and its military assistance to -Afghan 


. rebels. . 


E 


- Arabian monärchs, 


The other allies on whom the United States has 
now bestowed renewed favor are a ‘group of central- 
casting despots, none of whom is in the ‘best of 
political health. President Zia ul-Haq of Pakistan 
is a religious fanatic, hated by much of his country, 
incapable of preventing the burning .down of the 
US Embassy recently, and an outspoken admirer of 

the United States’ favorite cleric, Ayatollah 

Khomeini. Despite large infusions of Saudi money 
in return for Pakistani military deployment inside 
Saudi Arabia, no one can 1 give the dapper General 
a secure future. 

The Saudis have never r distnwuistiod themselves in 
the field of human rights; in their country striking 
workers have been beheaded on the spot and adulte- 
resses are stoned to death, and the recent’ outbreaks 
of resistance in two sensitive areas — the. Grand 
Mosque of Mecca and the Aramco oilfields — do 
not,say much for their stability. 

The Sultan of Oman, another proposed ally, is a 
ruler so arrogant that he dispenses with the normal 
“consultative” tribal ‘assemblies favored by other 
has allowed ‘much of his oil 


' revenues to be pocketed by his grasping relatives 


and associates, and has, since 197], relied on a 


secret CIA subsidy to his intelligence service to , 
- keep a watch on his British officered army. 
ago Us State Department officials oe he might 


A year 
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fall within twelve months; he is still there, thanks ` 
in part to the reassurance of new oil deposits, but - 
opposition among educated and middle class Omanis . 
is growing and rebels in the southern Dhofar 
Province have recently started opefating militarily 
again. 

America’s final possible ally is Somalia, which 
has a regime that practices egalitarian social "policies 
internally, but which is responsible for continuing 
to claim one-third of its neighbour Ethiopia’s terri- 
tory and for fueling a guerrilla war there. It is this 
frontier that the Cuban troops ‘in Ethiopia are guard- 
ing; if Carter and Brzeziński want to make sure that 
the Cubans stay for along time in Ethiopia, the | 
best way of doing it would be to give the Somali 


the military reassurance that US -naval facilities 


and new armament shipments would provide. 
If anything marks a watershed in recent ,weeks it 


is notthe Russian intervention in Afghanistan but 


the myopic response of the Carter Administration. 
The United States is rushing arms to Pakistan to 
protect ‘it against a Russian advance that is not/in 
the offing. A year after the ignominious flight of the 
Shah, Washington is dusting of? the mistakes it 
made in Iran and calling them policy — déspatching 
envoys to demonstrate support for Zia, the Saudi 
beheaders and the Sultan of Oman. Two years after 
the Somali were ejected from Ethiopia. with the. 
help of Cuban troops, the Somali regime is ‘getting 
new encouragement to destabilise the situation in the 
Horn of Africa. 

And 17 million metric tons. of grain are being 
prevented | from going to the USSR in the futile hope 
of pressuring the Russiansthrough their stomachs 
while the panic onthe world gold markets has ` 
benefited one’ of me largest gold producers, the 
Russians. 

The. re- aeeiio of Indira Gandhi in India has 
restored an old Soviet friend to power in the region. 

Above all, by championing Zia, the Afghan rebels, 
the Saudis and their‘like, the United States is allying 
with the most conservative and, in most cases, obs- 
curantist forces in the Moslem world. 

Faced with this kind of response, the Russians 
must be wondering if they. have not reaped unexpec- 
ted dividends from their Afghan intervention. O ` 
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‘China-India | 
Relations 


S. GOPAL 
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URING thirty years of People’s China, despite 


shifts and somersaults in domestic affairs, there ` 


has been a broad continuity in foreign policy. 
Reversals of alliances and changes of partners have 
not meant an alteration of objectives. From the start 
the leaders of China made it clear that what they 
sought was the assertion of China’s equality among 
the nations and the strengthening of her security. 
The Communist Party is in power and is willing to 
use its doctrine in the service of its diplomacy; but 
— except for the short period when Lin Piao ex- 
ercised authority — it has never allowed its ideology 
to deflect its purpose. Even Lin Piao’s theory of 
the countryside overwhelming the metropolitan areas 
can be depicted as an effort to secure for China the 
support of revolutionary ‘forces in the world. But 
otherwise Chinese foreign policy has moved steadily 
forward and on ‘a broad keel. It is a nationalist 
policy, resentful of the ‘unequal treaties’ and the 
‘humiliations inflicted by the West, anxious to restore 
the boundaries claimed (with or without justifica- 
tion) in the past and prepared, in the process of 
establishing China as a great power, to discard old 
friends when the time is ‘Tipe and to forget. long- 
standing enmities at opportune moments. 

There is nothing startling in such behaviour; in- 
deed, all countries behave and, one Imay say, should 
behave in such a way. It would be foolish not to 
allow national interests to determine foreign policy; 









Dr. Gopal, formerly Director, Historical Division, 
External Affairs Ministry, is Professor of Contempo-- 
rary History, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
and Fellow, All Souls College Oxford. This article is 
reproduced with due acknowledgement from Seminar 
(February 1980), 
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and national interests are independent of ideologies 
and changes of government. -If anyone did expect 
Communist governments to function differently, 
the example of the Soviet Union was enough to 
destroy the illusion. But the changes of tactics 
in Chinese policy always seems to cause surprise 
and dismay. What was unexpected was not that the 
Sino-Soviet alliance broke up but that it lasted so 
long. The amity between China and the United 
States should have naturally come much sooner 
than it did; it was delayed by local factors in the 
United States and enabled Kissinger to claim credit 
for brilliance of innovation when in fact he merely 
allowed diplomatic water to find its level. 

On this score, Nehru certainly cannot be faulted. 
When the Communists came to power, he recognis- 
ed the facts of life and did not allow his friendship 
with the Chiangs to shadow his responsibility for 
India’s interests. He contended that People’s China 
should be given her due place in the world not 
because of any sentimental blindness but as an 
obvious measure dictated by commonsense. His 
friendship for China was motivated internally by 
the desire to give emphasis to. economic develop- 
ment rather than to defence, and externally by the 
hope that if China were not treated as an outlaw 
but welcomed into the world there would be a better 
chance for differences between the Soviet Union and 
China to develop. The latter certainly happened; 
but this in itself damaged relations between India 
and China. The Khrushchev policy of cultivating 
India and other countries of the Third World led to 
China treating India as hostile and utilising the 
border problem which could easily have been settled 
by negotiation, in order to humiliate India and 
demonstrating to the world that it did not always 
pay to rely on Soviet friendship. Any doubts about 
this analysis have been removed by recent Chinese 
action in Vietnam, where the intentions have been 
proclaimed to be the same, although the results 
have been less spectacular. 

What does this portend for the long-term view of 
relations between India and China? This is indisput- 
ably a question vital to us for, while India does not 
loom large in the Chinese picture of the world, 
China is of crucial significance to us. China believes 
that she has entered the league of the world powers 
and is concerned only with the United States and 
the Soviet Union; what is more important, the 
United States and the Western countries, for reasons 
of their own, accept China at her own estimate. 
Whether it be present growth or potential deyelop- 
ment, India holds her own with China: but India 
has a worse coverage in the world press. To a con- 
siderable extent this is a defect of our virtue, the 
drawback of an open society; and it enables the 
Western press to denigrate India and glamourise 
China in a way which, even if incidentally, suits the 
foreign offices of those countries. 

It has to be accepted that we know very little of 
what is going on within China; even those living in 
China, if they are foreigners, are in darkness as re- 
gards the society in which they move. There is not 
even dissident opinion such as lifts the veil in the 
Soviet Union and the East European countries; 
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there are no Solzhenitzyns and Mandelstams in 
China. The occasional wall-poster suggests the stir- 
rings of criticism and no one doubts that there are 
large numbers of political prisoners. But basically 
the outside world’s knowledge of China consists of 
varying shades of ignorance. So conclusions can be 
drawn on the basis of large prejudices and little in- 
formation; and in recent weeks we have seen one 
western journalist speak of communes as mini- 
paradises, while another believes that European 
habits are Corrupting communist purity, and in 1993 
it will not be China which takes over Hong Kong 
but Hong Kong which will take over China. 
In fact, neither opinion is more than conjecture, for 
China is today the most impeachable of all the 
closed societies. : 

So all analysis has to start from the basis that 
Chinese foreign policy is continuous and understand- 
able and appears to be influenced little by domestic 
developments of which we know little; and China, 
while she conducts herself as a super power, 
is at the moment no better placed than India. We 
should not allow ourselves to be mesmerised by 
China’s claims or the extravagant acceptance by the 
West of those claims. India is as important to China 
as China is to India, and it is our failure in recent 
- years to act on this premise that has enabled China 
to work on the basis that we matter little. More- 
over, in India too, as in the rest of the world, assess- 
ments of China are wholly subjective and reflect the 
political and ideological commitments of the persons 
concerned rather than even the glimmerings of real- 
ity. In India as elsewhere the beauty or ugliness of 
China lies in the eye of the beholder. 

Tf such total dependence on preconceptions can be 
explained by the extreme paucity ‘of information 
about trends within China, there can be no justifica- 
tion for emotional attitudes about China’s clear-cut 
and manifest approaches to problems of foreign 
policy. The deficiencies in the implementation of 


Nehru’s policy, leading to disaster and humiliation,* 


cannot deflect from the necessity of emulating his 


clear-sightedness. The loose talk widely prevalent in’ 


India of the opportunities for improving relations 
with China is not a testimonial to sentiment but a 
reflection on intelligence. This is not to doubt the 
benefits which would accrue to us, to Asia and:to 
the world if even a semblance of the past friendship 
with China were restored. But how is this to be 
done? : ; 
The gestures which China makes on occasions, 
partly because they are empty and cost her nothing, 
partly because she believed that Morarji Desai’s gov- 
ernment was less partial to Soviet Union than its 
predecessor, and partly because of suggestions: from 
the United States, cannot conceal the lack of.any 
basic change in Chinese foreign policy. Indian opi- 
nion will have to reckon with the fact that nothing 


short of a major war will lead China to relinquish. 


any major part of the territory in Aksai Chin 
which she has occupied. Indeed, it is a fair guess 
that ‘since 1962 she has developed the communica- 
tions in that area and integrated ' them into the net- 
work of the Chinese system. Vajpayee did well, of 
course, in stressing during his visit to China that the 
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border issue was not closed so far as India was con- 


“cerned and that this was the main hurdle in the way. 


of normal relations. But the Chinese government 
not surprisingly promised nothing. For the Chinese 
have taken: what they wanted and there is nothing 
that India can now offer them either in this matter 
or on general world.issues. Unlike in the fifties, the 
support of India is of no value in world affairs. 
Once the United States recognised reality, the non- 
aligned countries have become irrelevant to China. 
She utilises them, of course, but they. have no pur- 
chase on her. : 

Clearly, therefore, so far as one can foresee, China 
will accept a settlement of the border problem only 
if itimplies an acceptance by India of the present 
position. Itis only, in the Chinese phrase, ‘stabili- 
sation’ of the border situation which would secure 
the consent of the Chinese government, and even 
that is not essential to them. But if the Indian govern- 
ment offered this to them as part of the process. of 
normalisation and as the outcome of negotiations, 
they would nodoubt give the nod, and in return 
agree to the repetition of pious and high sounding | 
phrases and to a few minor concessions in trade and 


communications. No significant expansion of com-. | 


merce between the two countries can be expected, 
for China’s economy is now geared to purchase of 
machinery and commodities from the United States, 
Western Europe and Japan; and there is no great 
hope of a free and full flow of tourists and others 
between the two countries. Tibet will certainly 
remain closed indefinitely to India. Any thought of 
Indians proceeding in our time as pilgrims to 
Manasarovar can be dismissed as a mirage. 

What all this boils down to is that India can hope 
to gain almost nothing by ‘improving’ relations with 
China. Our territory will not be restored to us; at 
the most there may be very slight ‘adjustments of the 
present line of control. In other spheres, the gains 
will be minimal. On the other hand, any formalisa- 
tion of the present position can only be to China’s 
advantage and at the further cost of India’s already 
damaged pride and honour. It will mean our own 
signature to our humiliation and a weakening of 
our friendship with the Soviet Union. It is possible, 
and perhaps even necessary, to ensure that we are 
not over-dependent on Soviet Russia; but there are 
other ways of doing this than by fawning on China. 
It isto our best interest to maintain the present 
situation of ‘not peace, not war’. Wé need not threa- 
ten war to regain lost territory; nor‘need we write 
if off. We should watch and see whether China will 
slacken her ties with Pakistan or dilute her support 
to the hostiles among the tribes in north-eastern 
India. If she does make moves in these directions as 
atoken of good intent to India, we could consider 
taking the initiative in offering to promote trade 
and exchanges of personnel. : 

But, at the moment, China’s overall foreign policy 
does not offer hope of any such moves to placate 
India. So itis best for us to exercise patience’ and 
wait rather than weaken our positions by hurried 
and unthinking overtures. It is not necessary in 
foreign policy to be always either a hawk ora 
dove. D 
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World Economy: 


Strategy 


for Eighties 
GAMANI COREA 


Tr international community is seeking to outline 

and to adopt new policies and new orientations 
that will serve the needs of the decade that has just 
begun. But we have to be acutely, aware’ of the 
sombre. backdrop against which the new decade is 


` unfolding. The international community is beset 


with a number of crises on the economic front. The: 
problems of the increasing scarcity of non-renewable 
resources, of disruption and dislocation in the 
monetary and financial fields and in the functioning 
of the trading system, are all elements of a situation 
which, when taken together, suggest the breakdown 
of the earlier order. 

From this, we need to conclude that the premises 
and assumptions that guided the formulation of 


` international economic policies and strategies in the 


ES 


past cannot remain valid in the present context. We 
can no longer predicate our prescriptions on the 
certainty. of continued and rapid growth in the 
major industrialised countries. We can no longer 
predicate our strategies on the smooth and spon- 
taneous expansion of world trade. Rather we need 
to start witha new set of assumptions, with new 
premises which recognise the realities that we now 
face but which underline, all the same, the urgency 
and imperative need for a continued process of 
development and transformation in the countries of 
the Third World. 

We have now seen the end of an entire epoch, 
one which commenced at the end of the Second 
World War and which reachėd out to the beginning 
of the seventies. A new era lies before us, for which 
we have in many ways to build afresh. The essen- 
tial conclusion that we must draw from this is that 


‘the approaches and policies for the eighties must 


recognise the need for basic and fundamental changes 
in the international economic franiework that has 
prevailed until now — the need, in other words, for 
a New International Economic Order. 

The problem that confronts us in the present con- 
text is no longer one of ensuring that the developing 
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countries would share in the spontaneous growth 
processes occurring in the industrialised centres; it is 
Tather how to ensure that the development process 
itself is sustained and promoted, despite the disarray 
in the economic relationships and frameworks of 
the past. This is the reason why the theme of 
structural change has now come to occupy a domi- 


‘ nant place in the dialogue on development and 


international economic cooperation. Structural 
change was indeed the underlying theme of the fifth 
session of UNCTAD in Manila. However one may 
view the specific outcome of that conference, one 
cannot but see it as a crucial stage in a wider pro- 
cess, the essential strands of which will retain their 
relevance for many years to come. 

I cannot believe that the goal of rapid industriali- 
sation of the developing countries, the attainment 
of the Lima production target, or the Arusha trade 
target, the fulfilment of the objectives of the present 
conference could be realised without fundamental 
changes in the international economic framework — 
changes which must cover a number of areas, three 
of which I wish to underline. 

First, it is apparent that the success of the indu- 
strialisation process in déveloping countries would 
require the elimination of some of the stresses and 
strains that have begun to manifest themselves in the 
functioning of the international trading system as we 
have known it until now. The post-war trading system 
was predicated in principle, if not always in prac- 
tice, on the desirability of an open and non-discrimi- 
natory regime. Today, events have led to the erosion 
of this system to such an extent that its continuance 
cannot, in the absence of conscious action, be taken 
for granted. The rise of protectionism in the 
industrialised countries, it is true, has emerged 
against a background of unemployment and reces- 
sion in these countries. But we cannot assume that 
this is merely a temporary or short-term pheno- 
menon, which will correct itself in a normal process 
of recovery. 

There is also a longer term or more basic factor 
that could lead to a perpetuation of this problem — 
and that is the progressive and sustained industria- 
lisation of the developing countries in the period 
ahead. In this process, the developing countries will 
acquire new capacities and new surpluses for export. 
The fact that, in most cases, these capacities already 
exist in the industrialised countries, points to the 
possibility of conflicts and restrictions in trading 
opportunities, unless there are cònscious policies to 
accommodate the exports of developing countries 
in a manner that would serve the interests of all. 
Indeed, without such policies, we even face the risk 
of the disappearances of what may be called a cohe- 
rent and cohesive “‘system’’. That is why the theme 
of structural adjustment in the industrialised coun- 
tries is so closely linked to the problem of reducing 
protectionism and is so vital to the whole problem 
of the future of the world trading system. 

This issue was the subject of a consensus decision 
at the Manila Conference, where Governments were 
invited within UNCTAD to address themselves to 


_ and to make recommendations on the twin issues of 


protectionism and structural adjustment. I believe 
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that this decision is of major significance and offers 
great opportunities, since the issues in question lie 
at the heart of the way in which the world trading 
system will evolve in the context of the continued 
industrialisation of the developing countries. Fortu- 
nately, there is a compatibility of the long-term 
interests of the developed and the developing coun- 
tries on this issue. The need therefore is to build, 
and if necessary to build afresh, on the basis of the 
positive elements that would underlie new approa- 
ches and new actions. . 

The Manila Conference also addressed itself to 
the commodity issue, which also continues to be of 
fundamental importance to the trade of developing 
countries and is of relevance to their industrialisa- 
tion objectives. UNCTAD has in recent years been 
deeply concérned with the restructuring of the world 
commodity markets through the Integrated Prog- 
ramme for Commodities and its basic elements such 
as the Common Fund anda system of individual 
commodity agreements. There has been some pro- 
gress in the implementation of the Programme, 
although this progress has undoubtedly been slow. 

At Manila, new dimensions were added to 
UNCTAD’s involvement in the commodity field; 
particularly in respect of the marketing, distribution 
and processing of commodities by developing coun- 
tries. I attach great importance to this development 
and that is why I welcome what UNIDO has said 
on this issue, particularly in the context of coopera- 
tive possibilities for the developing countries. I neéd 
hardly emphasise that action in the field of commo- 
dities is not intended to perpetuate the commodity 
economies of developing countries, even in streng- 
thened form. Rather, it seeks to provide a basis for 
the transformation of the developing countries in 
the direction of industrialisation. 

A second area of vital importance to the success 
of the industrialisation process in developing coun- 
tries is the need for basic changes in the prevailing 
framework of money and finance. Here again, it is 
all too evident that the systems we have known in the 
past have been severely undermined and are urgently 
in need of recasting. The experiment in improvisa- 
tion and ad hoc solutions has not stood up to the 
test of events. What we see today lacks even the 
coherence and cohesiveness of anything that could 
be called a system. The essential elements of a re- 
formed system have long been recognised, and events 
are tending to reinforce the validity of such earlier 
proposals as a link between the ¢reation of inter- 
national liquidity and development assistance, which 
have for long been advocated in UNCTAD and else- 
where. But no less important have been the develop- 
ments which have underlined the gross inadequacy 
of the prevailing network of facilities that serves 
to support the needs of ‘the developing countries 
in the present situation. These facilities were design- 
ed at an earlier time when the dimensions of the 
problems facing the developing countries were totally 
different and need now to be drastically restructured 
and recast. 

The UNIDO secretariat has rightly emphasised 
the need for vastly augmenting the flow of re- 
sources to developing countries, if their industrial- 
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isation hopes, indeed their development hopes, 
are to be fulfilled. New mechanisms are clearly 
needed as part of a new framework of inter- 
national financial cooperation, mechanisms which 
will provide adequacy, regularity and even automati- 
city to the flow of resources to developing countries. 
In this regard, significant improvement is required 
not only in the volume arid pace of official transfers 
but also in the intermediation of commercial finance 
to make it accessible on better terms and longer 
maturities to a larger number of developing coun- 
tries. These are clearly important issues on the 
agenda for the eighties. Action is needed not only 
in the context of industrialisation but of the overall 
resource needs of development as well. i 

A third area relates to economic cooperation 
among the developing countries themselves in pur- 
suit of the goal of collective self-reliance. Both the 
need and the potential for such cooperation are 
nowhere more apparent than in the field of indus- 
trial development. Developing countries cannot ex- 
pect that all their growing future surpluses of manu- 
factured goods would be absorbed by the markets of 
the developed market-economy countries. The poten- 
tial for trade with the Socialist countries as a lever 
of industrial development is immense, but most 
important is the prospect of trade among the . deve- 
loping countries themselves. Here their very differ- 
entiation is a potential asset. Their varying endow- 
ments of skills, manufacturing capacities, financial 
resources, raw materials and markets, offer a vast 
field of opportunities for trade and cooperation 
among themselves. Of particular importance in this 
context is the rapidly expanding potential for joint 
investment ventures between capital-exporting deve- 
loping countries seeking to maintain the value of 
their capital and other developing countries whose 
financial means fall short of their opportunities for 
productive investments. But all this potential will 
not be realised by the spontaneous operation of 
market forces. It needs to be consciously pursued 
through policies, facilities and even institutions. 
UNIDO studies have rightly placed strong emphasis . 
on this subject. Economic cooperation among deve- ` 
loping countries is a goal towards the pursuit of 
which UNIDO and UNCTAD can collaborate, most 
closely. The principle of collective self-reliance has 
received increasing emphasis in recent times. The 
hour has now come to proceed from _ conceptualisa- 
tion to implementation. 

In the field of technology, too, both the challenge 


_ and the. prospects are exciting. At the Manila Con- 


fetence, a thrust was given to UNCTAD’s work in 
the field of technological transformation of develop- 
ing countries, asa complement to its involvement 
in the restructuring of the juridical framework for 
the transfer and development of technology, parti- 
cularly through the establishment of the code of con- 
duct on the transfer of technology and UNCTAD’s 
contribution to the revision of the industrial pro- 
perty system. This again is an area with great poten- 
tial for cooperation among developing countries. It 
is also an important area for cooperative action 
between UNCTAD and UNIDO, the basis of which, 
I am happy to say, has already been laid. O- 
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S Tomy society is faced with a crisis — described 
differently by different specialists — of eco- 
nomy, production, distribution, culture, values and 
ethics, etc. However, if an overall view is taken, it 
would appear to be a crisis of the system. Lack of 
critical assessment of goals, the means adopted to 
achieve them, the yardsticks for measuring progress 
(besides the internal sophistication factor), equitable 
distribution of gains of development, etc., has 
created wide differences — between one country and 
another, and within different sectors of population 
jn a-country, leading to a politically and socially 
explosive situation. The latter is evident from com- 
plete social breakdown within a country, in the 
relations of one country with another, investment 
in armament and a number of local wars. i 
These developments have also promoted the desire 


_ . to radically change the situation. In this context, 


ù older concepts of “struggle for existence” and 
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“survival of the fittest” on the one hand, and notions 
of profit, work, efficiency and merit and means of 
measuring them on the other, are being questioned, 
their social context is' being examined and the way 
they have affected human relations and society is 
being assessed. Efforts are also being made to rede- 
fine them in consonance with new perceptions. 
Further, the concept of autonomous individual with 
his life style and consumption patterns, conspicuous 
and ostentatious living and enormous production of 
wastes is being seriously questioned. The concept 
of waste, in particular, is tending to acquire a new 
meaning in the context qf use of natural resources, 
personal consumption to meet a set of demands, the 
impact of effluvia on environment and future needs. 
Experiments are under way by pioneering groups to 
find and develop an alternative method of meeting 
basic needs, production, distribution and style of 
living and developing new perceptions. 

- A cursory look at social and cultural developments 
in India since Independence reveals the existence of 
two caltures, value systems and ethics. The dicho- 
tomy is between the old values from earlier society 
which still continue and the European values which 
are copied and adapted. It can be seen between 
different sectors of population — urban and rural, 
elites and masses, and quite often even in an indi- 


.vidual in different spheres of his life — professional 


and social. This has effectively come in the way of 
evolving a new culture, value system and ethics, to 
bind people together and provide a basis for national 
development and further evolution of society. The 
need for developing a system of values; ethics and 
culture is particularly felt now, when the old outlook 
and attitudes are leading to fissiparous tendencies 
affecting the progress of the country. The question 
is how this is to be done — particularly when the 
European model followed so far is found to be to 
our disadvantage and is no Jonger functioning even 
in Evropean countries, and all of what we have 
inherited’ from the past is not found to be relevant. 

The national movement for freedom had created 
a value system, ethics and culture based on social 
goals, service to others, sacrifice and simple living. 
Further, the common struggle had submerged re- 
gional, communal and sectoral interests for achiev- 
ing a common goal. This, however, disappeared 
after Independence as a result of the partition of 
the country and what followed in its wake and the 
pursuit of. limited and sectoral interests by different 
sectors of the population. Today, regional, com- 
munal and caste factors on the -one hand, and on 
the other selfishness, corruption, double standards 
and a concern for immediate and limited gains at 
the expense of national needs and future, have come 
to dominate individual and social life. An effort is, 
therefore, necessary to reverse the present trends 
and find alternatives in order to overcome the 
present crisis. This can only be achieved by evolv- 
ing a set of goals, based on scientific knowledge, 
technological capabilities and possibilities. and 
human and social perceptions. 

In the context of the new perceptions, the con- 
cept of the autonomous individual has to be re- 
placed by that of the cooperative individual, techno- 
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logies require to be developed to provide social 
solutions instead of individual solutions. Waste, 
whether it be of energy, water, resources, goods or 
food, should be considered a social and moral crime; 
and necessary laws, practices and codes of conduct 
developed to check this. Respect for facts must 
become a basic social virtue. Concepts of merit and 
efficiency should be so redefined as to meet the new 
‘perceptions and goals. Concept of work requires to 
be broadened to take’into consideration not merely 
involvement in production processes but also in 
” social service — such as public health, sanitation, 
looking after the sick, aged and infirm, and other 
socially beneficial and desirable activities. Production 
systems have to be seen not merely from the point of 
view of profit but also from the point of social fe- 
quirement, environment and meeting basic needs. 
Consumption Qf natural resources has to be seen 
from the point of view of the impact on man, 
society, environment, possible future needs and the 
purpose they serve. The effort to analyse these con- 
cepts and practices based on them, which had hither- 
to been used to meet limited needs and serve narrow 
sectors, will help in evolving a new set of values, 
means of measurement and a cultural ethos, which 
would change our attitudes to policy issues, produc- 
tion and management systems. 
India today has the. third largest scientific and 
technological infrastructure, which is second to none 
fn capacity and can achieve any goal set for it. The 
questions which face us now are: What goals should 
be achieved? How should these goals be selected? 
How to evaluate the progress towards these goals? 
The scientific and technical manpower, however, ' 
suffers from certain limitations. It has been trained 
in a limited manner, without any basic understanding 
of the philosophical, ethical, social and political 
issues involved in the development and_ utilisation 
of science and technology and their implications for 
other spheres of life and environment. They have 
also not been able to cohere themselves into a com- 
munity of men having a common value system, com- 
mitted to a set of goals and working in unison. By 
virtue of the kind of training received and lack of 
community spirit, they have not been able to make 
social and political impact commensurate with their 
size and capabilities. They have neither tried nor 
been able to establish contact with and win the con- 
fidence of the people, to get their support ‘in the 
changes they could bring about, to create a scientific 
outlook among the masses and be of decisive influ- 
ence in the decision-making system. : 
Looking at social and political development since 
Independence, one finds,repeated mention, by the 
political leadership, of a set of goals, based on 
human needs and national requirements. Yet one 
also notices that despite the progress made, these 
goals appear as distant as ever. This dichotomy 
Teads us to ask ourselves: ‘Was the choice of goals 
wrong? Was the choice of technologies wrong? Or 
has something gone wrong with implementation or 
with the implementation machinery? An effort to 
find answers to these questions may indicate the 
gulf between the scientific knowledge and technical 
capabilities available and their use in decision-mak- 
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ing and implementation. Further, goals seem to 3 
have been adopted and promises made without a 
serious effort to analyse the problems in their multi- . 
faceted dimensions, their correlation with technical 
capabilities and possibilities, and without making 
available:the necessary critical resources for imple- 
mentation, including administrative back-up. In 
other words, lack of rapport between scientists and 
teehnologists and the political leadership has led to 
the present situation. This is also due to lack of the 
latter’s appreciation and use of science and techno- 
logy as a major factor in the solution of problems 
and the former’s appreciation of the socio-political 
nature of problems and factors affecting the use of 
science and technology. 

To overcome the limitations that have come to 
seriously affect the present stage of development, a 


‘major change is desirable in evolving policies and 


programmes, and in developing a sensitive machinery 
to monitor progress. Such a change would r.quire 
to be built around: 

(i) an‘information system which could (a) store 
and retrieve information quickly; (b) make available 
latest information at different levels without loss of 
time; (c) have machinery to analyse information, use 
it for forecasting trends, assess implications and 
work out options; (d) feed the information to deci- 
sion-making groups at various levels; (e) make avail- 
able to people information in a form in which they , 
could understand and use it for purposes of public 


. debate and to influence policies; 


(ii) techniques and methods to (a) integrate 
scientific-technical data with socio-economic data; 
(b) take into account qualitative factors in decision- 
making processes; (c) further refine forecasting and 
assessment procedures; 

(iii) monitoring, evaluation and feedback system; 
and 

(iv) policy analysis and promotion and utilisation 
of dissent as an element of policy to work out 
options, develop debate and encourage participation} 
in decision-making. 

Since India is a part of the world system, develop- 
ments elsewhere, whether they are scientific, techno- . 
logical or socio-economic and political, affect it 
profoundly. India has to be abreast of the latest 
developments and integrate new information with 
that available internally in the decision-making ‘sys- 


. tem. Further, the decision-making machinery, be- 


sides having the necessary information, should have 
the sensitivity and elasticity to modify and change 
its policies to advantage in the process of adjustment 
to developments elsewhere. This is possible only . 
when India, having reached its present stage of deve- 
lopment of scientific and technical expertise, 
develops: i 

(i) a network of institutions for information col- 
lection, storage and retrieval, forecasting, technology 
assessment, analysis of social and economic and 
technological trends and policy research; and 
’ (ü) a strong cadre of scientists and technologists 
with social perceptions who evolve 'and refine the 
necessary techniques to integrate scientific and tech- 
nological data with socio-economic and environ- 
mental efforts, 
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. ` The result of these efforts, besides being utilised in 
working out policies and in specific decisions, should 


also be widely disseminated in order to create social ~ 


awareness, increase public knowledge and debate on 
issues and create commitment to the progress of the 
country through a feeling of active participation in 
the decision-making process. 

Most of the industrial development in India is 
based on imported technology. The policy of import 
of technology was adopted to gain time. In doing so 
the policies of the advanced countries with regard to 
export of technology aiming at making the industrial 
development of the newly-independent countries 
satellitic -to their own were not taken into account. 
In fact, advanced countries have used transfer of 
technology for the sale of outdated technologies and 
utilised the developing countries for field trials to 
perfect their technologies. In other words, they have 
used transfer of technology as a means of creating 
resources and opportunities for their own develop- 
ment. Further, it has also been used to prevent deve- 
loping countries from developing their own R & D 
capabilities and evolving technological systems in 
consonance with available resources, needs and social 
goals and national aspirations. 

- The mechanism of transfer of technology, though 
it gives an impression of assistance to the industrial 
development of developing countries, is in fact based 
on a policy of making the developing countries pay 
for the development of the advanced coutries as well 
as allow the latter’s dominance. This will be evident 
from a study of the following areas of transfer of 
technology; 

(i) Mining and Extractive Industries: The promo- 
tion of these industries aims at the sale of machinery 
on the one hand and to make the developing coun- 
tries foot the energy bill and provide raw materials 
to meet the industrial needs of the advanced coun- 
tries on the other. ) 

Gi) Agricultural Production: Effort has been made 
to convert it to a high energy industry to enable the 
advanced countries to sell their technologies for high 
energy inputs. Further, it has been so organised as 
to provide materials to processing industries of the 


advanced countries or to purchase the know-how 


of the latter to produce edible products cheaply to 
meet the refined gastronomic tastes of the affluent 
Western society. . 

(iii) Energy-intensive Industries: These are meant 
to reduce the energy bill of the advanced countries 
and to provide them with finished products at lower 
costs. f 

(iv) High-pollution Industries. The aim is to avoid 
further pollution of the environment of the advanced 
countries. In this area, those industries are also 
being transferred which have had to be scrapped as 
a result of ‘anti-pollution laws in. those countries, 
including the production of- chemicals and drugs 
whose manufacture is no longer permitted in the 
country concerned. 

(v) Experimental Technologies: A number of tech- 
nologies which are being developed require large- 
scale field trials to know their defects and opera- 
tional problems before they are improved. The 
export of such not-fully-developed technologies to 
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developing countries is being made to use them for 
experimental purposes and to make them pay the 
cost of further development and perfecting of tech- 
nologies. (This area covers arange of industries, 
such as electronics, communications, chemicals and 
products including drugs and pharmaceuticals, and 
also includes environmental experimentation). 

(vi) Labour-intensive Technologies: In the area of 
consumer products, industries are being set up to 
provide cheap products for consumers of the ad- 
vanced countries. (In this context, the use of four 
countries — South Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan and 
Singapore — is extremely interesting, particularly 
in view of the fact that they belong to one culture 
area. These countries have often been projected as 
models of development based on imported techno- 
logy, to be emulated by other developing countries), 

In contrast to the above, for their own develop- 
ment they seem to concentrate on new areas of 
highly sophisticated technology which has a differ- 
ent pattern of development and would give them a 
new type of power. Some of them are: 

„1. Information, both as a high investment industry 
and as one which is decisive in policy-making. 

2. Instrumentation, as a major industry prod ucing 
highly sophisticated instruments for such systems 
as communication, transport, aero-space, energy and 
industrial production systems, including Research & 
Development, computer, etc. 

3. Monitoring system in respect of specific pheno- 
mena, as well as global phenomena. 

4. Sale of know-how of (i) quick-change techno- 
logies such as electronics, pesticides, drugs, etc; (ii) 
new technologies such as enzyme technology, micro- 
processes; mew energy sources including solar and 
tidal energy. ' 

5. New fechnologies for production system, includ- 
ing new system for organisation and management of 
industries. 

In the light of the above, there is need for consi- 
derable rethinking about the future liacs of develop- 
ment in India. This rethinking should aim at getting 
out of a .satellitic role and by-passing the advanced 
countries, development being linked with social 
goals and based realistically on phased transforma- 
tion to include such features as: 

1. Increasing the efficiency of the existing processes 
in production, in terms of the needs, raw materials, 
energy and technological process used, effuvia dis- 
chargad and the organisation of production as well 
as distribution of products. 

2. A phased programme of easing out those indus- 
tries which are not found to be efficient and are 
rendered technologically obsolete or are socially 
or environmentally undesirable. 

3. Coordinated programme for development and 
utilisation of basic industries — chemicals, metals, 
energy, etc. — asa part of overall policy decisions 
and pattern of growth, national needs, social require- 
ments and scientific and technological capacities and 
possibilities. 

4. Coordinated programmes for consumer indus- 
tries to meet the basic needs of the people. 

5. Establishment of new industries based on new 
technologies, particularly those which could use 
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low-energy systems such as enzyme and microbiology 
based technologies, micro-processes, instrumentation, 
information, etc., and most advanced and sophisti- 
cated technologies such as microprocessors. 

Some considerations which could be taken into 
account in doing the rethinking and working out 
plans could be — 

1. Criteria of efficiency, tc be evolved to include 
effective utilisation of indigenous raw materials and 
‘available resources, utilising and upgrading of skills, 
developing technological potential, and other such 
considerations as energy consumption and degree of 
pollution. ° à 

2. Defining production objectives and value 
system to be applied to evaluate production and 
decide its relevance or otherwise to social problems 
and measure progress. i 

3. The degree to which production meets (a) 
needs of the country; (b) requirements of neighbour- 
ing countries; and (c) the criteria of competitiveness 
and advantages over developed countries. . 

In order to work out specific programmes to 
further the above objectives, it would be desirable 
to initiate studies in each of these areas to work out 
trends and possibilities, to look into available -and 
possible alternatives, and suggest concrete pro- 
` grammes which can be undertaken. In addition, 
feedback machinery needs to be developed to 
continuously feed the decision-makers with informa- 
tion to let them know the direction of development 
and to help change it if it is not found to meet the 
desired’end. 

It would also be necessary for industrialists, 

scientists-technologists, economists and political and 
trade union leaders to arrive at a broad agreement 
with regard to overall- objectives and goals. No 
effort is likely to be successful unless broad agree- 
-ment of the participating groups is achieved. At 
the moment, the motivating spirit and value system 
of the political leadership, industrialists, agricul- 
turists, scientists, technologists and economists and 
trade union leaders are not.only different by way of 
being limited to narrow sectoral interests but often 
clashing with those of the others. Consequently, 
instead of all working together for common pur- 
poses, they are working at cross-purposes, affecting 
seriously the rate of progress as. well as possible 
achievements, including the gains for themselves, 
and in the process creating a number of unnecessary 
problems. It requires a major effort to reduce areas 
of unnecessary conflict. 
_ The management system in vogue in India was 
evolved by the British for colonial purposes, and it 
appears to have lost its reputed efficiency. Four 
features of the system are worth mentioning. 

First, lack of specialised and technical inputs in 
the system of decisicn-making and management. 
Even when it is done gradgingly, it is so marginal as 
not to be effective. The result of this approach 
could briefly be summed up as follows: (i) highly 
specialised and sophisticated knowledge available in 
the country is not taken into account in the solution 
of problems and in decision-making about problems 
connected with development; (ii) in the absence of 
the above, off-the-cuff solutions based on personal 
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‘are not fed back to the decision-makers, 


cad 


bias, obsolete knowledge and technology are sugges- . 
ted and adopted with considerable adverse conse- 
quences and at heavy cost; (iii) in an effort to find 
simplistic solutions, mechanical approaches are 
adopted without realising the possible adverse conse- 
quences for other sectors and without looking into 
the total system; (iv) ignoring of available expertise 
in the country leads to heavy reliance on foreign 
expertise and the country is often sold outdated tech- 
nologies, processes and solutions at heavy cost. 
Secondly,’ the system of decision-making is based 
on notings on files or on the recommendations of 
committees. The former depends heavily upon 
precedents’ and at best a rudimentary examination 
of an issue mainly’ ceritred round the financial 
dimensions of a project. The factor of time, value 
of use of indigenous knowledge, technology, pro- 
‘cesses, raw meterials and the increase in skill of 
persons, knowledge gained and capacities generated 
in doing so are often not taken into consideration. 
Consequently, the system is extremely discouraging 
to new endeavours and bold programmes, parti- 
cularly those with high risk factor. Added to this are 
the checks and balances in executing a project on the 
basis of existing rules and accounting procedures. 
The appointment of committess and their func- 
tioning has led a cynic to remark that the member- 
ship of committees is indicative of the decisions 
likely to be taken. It suffers from the limited ex- 
perience of members, their personal prejudices and 
bias, and the process of arriving -at a consensus 
reduces a bold project to a mediocre one. In addi- 
tion, lack of adequate information, its analysis and 
assessment of possible consequences of decisions, 
further reduces the value of decisions arrived at: 
through committees. Since the decision-makers are 
not the implementers, the responsibility for failure 
falls not on the decisions taken but on those who 


_implement them. In some cases, when those who are 


supposed to implement a decision are not in agree- 
ment with it they are either indifferent or resort to 
deliberate distortion. The results of implementation 
as com- 
mittees are dissolved after they have made their 
recommendations. The solutions are thus not refined 
but are changed subsequently by another set of 
decisions, which have the same fate. 

The committee system has a distinct disadvantage, 
particularly for scientific and technological problems. 
Any proposal for development has to go through 
three or four levels, and often the finer points of a . 
proposal or project are lost sight of. 

The changes required in the management system 
and the decision-making process pertain to the assign- 
ment of a higher value to those elements which are 
neglected at the moment, particularly time, utilisa- 
tion of national resources, `acquiring of skills, etc. 
Instead of being looked atin a piece-meal manner 
and in isolation, problems require to be viewed in 
the context in which they exist and in relation to 
the system as a whole. 

Thirdly, decision-making should be developed for 
use of available technical information and its analy- 
sis in the light of: technological, and economic possi- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Irrelevance __ 
Mass Media 


C. RAGHAVAN 


‘ 
N a recent article in the Washington Post, George - 


Gallup, chairman of Gallup Poll, complimented 
the international (transnational in fact) news agen- 
cies for doing a commendable job of bringing. 
“news? (coups, disasters, floods, famine) to the 
public. : 

Gallup however said the media were not perfor- 
ming the role of assessing public opinion or infor- 
ming peoples and nations about ideas, issues and 
peoples and how they are being tackled around the 
world. : 

Gallup thought that public opinion surveys in the 
USA (like that of his organisation) and the publica- 
tion of the results of these surveys by the media filled 


, the gap, relating to public opinion. But the gap relat- 


ing to ideas needed to be filled. He went on to 
suggest that each month. on a chosen subject, the 
transnational news agencies should be asked to file 
reports on how each country or people within a 
country were tackling some of the common problems 


of humanity, and that the results of these surveys 
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should be analysed by experts who would’ draw 
conclusions to provide a'model for solution of the 
problems — saving billions of dollars in money and 
time. 

Gallup’s solution is full of holes — it lows from 
the US concept that every problem has one solution 
and the choice is between white and black. No one 
in the world now can seriously put forward such a 
concept — the days of uniform econometric models 
are over. Whatever else the two Development De- 


- cades of UN international cooperation have or have 


not achieved, this is now an irrefutable conclusion. 

Public opinion surveys — statistically scientific, 
random sample surveys — even in the West have 
not been able to sense the ideas and moods of people. 
Alienation in societies is such that much patient and 
persistent digging and discussion with people are 
necessary to understand their thoughts. Often the 
assumptions behind issues and the formulation of 
questions to elicit computerable data of ‘yes’, ‘no’, 
or ‘no opinion’ answers, do not bring this out. 
Therefore the media and politicians are caught by 
surprise. 

In West Germany, in one experiment, a group of 
politicians (who had all been paying attention to 
opinion surveys and the media) discussed some issucs 
on TV. By prior arrangement, a random sample of 
viewers were asked to view and listen, and phone 
in their questions, or were phoned for their reactions 
and views, and the material was quickly fed into a 
computer and analysed. 

One of the propositions was whether people were 
willing to pay higher taxes to achieve something. 
The accepted dogma in the West is that people will 
not. To everyone’s surprise, the computer analysed 
viewer reactions and came up with the conclusion 
that people would be willing to accept tax burdens 
to achieve some results. 

Gallup’s views in the Washington Post article, and 
the suggestion of an “‘idea survey”, are perhaps also 
telated to the fact that the US and its intelligence 
agencies, as in Iran, have becn unable to compre- 
hend in advance ideas in the public mind that show 
up only’ in ferment and revolutions. This role of 


‘supplementing by the mass media of the normal 


intelligence gathering functions of government and 
the power structure of the centre ‘vis-a-vis the peri- 
phery, is now accepted. The failure of the transna- 
tional communication structures in this ficld moved 
James Reston in 1978 (at the height of the crisis in 
Iran that resulted in the overthrow of the Shah) to 
ask, “Who is this Khomeini (he was then-in Paris) 
and what do we know about him?” And he went on 
to deplore the failure of the media to reflect ideas . 
and trends among the public. 

But Gallup's pinpointing of the two major defi- 
ciencies of the current state of information and 


‘communication is relevant and timely. e 


When some of us, for some years now, have becn 
talking of these issues, and advocating new infor- 
mation and communication structures, a New Inter- 
national Information Order, to bring to the people 
effective rights of communication, we were dismissed 
as putting forward totalitarian concepts, Critics 
opposed N.I.I.O., taking advantage of the misuse of 
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such concepts by some dictatorships and of what 
happened here during Emergency. During the 1978 
controversy over the Interim Report of the McBride 
Commission and the UNESCO Media Declaration, 
three or four columnists in India, without even 
reading the documents, attacked these concepts, on 
the basis of an International Press Institute brief 
(chunks out of which appeared in the columns as 
if they were the wise thoughts of the columnists 
concerned!), 

But I guess now that Gallup has come out with 
some views (coopting the’ democratisation concept 
to serve the centre’s needs), the Iranis and Gallin- 
gers, the Girilal Jains, Karlekars, ET cae and 
other literary agents will all pay some attention. 

The New International Information “Order has 
become as important for and within Third World 
nations, as for and within industrialised societies of 
‘the North. : 

The simple fact is that the media, the mass media, 
both print and audio-visual, have by and large be- 
come irrelevant to the communication and demo- 
cratisation processes in the’ so-called developed or 
industrialised societies, and in the developing o 
Third World nations. . . 

Alienation in societies, and the fact that the com- 
mercialised media are now part of the scene and 
their concepts of ‘news’ make it impossible to assess 
or report on public opinion and ideas, have been 
responsible for the near-irrelevance of the mass 
media in industrialised societies. These ‘excuses’ are 
not available to our media The media are beyond 
the reach of the masses and the masses are beyond 
the reach of the media. 

There was a time when our professional journa- 
lists and reporters, unlike the publishers and owners, 
were sensitive to what went on around them. This 
is no longer so. $ AA 

Take the 1980 elections. Were there 'no indica- 
tions at all of the public mind, or the pro-Indira 
Gandhi swing, or did we not read it right? _ 

Indira Gandhi did some hectic campaigning, on 
the stumps for nearly 63 days, I am told. She went 
by chartered aircraft, by helicopter, by car, addres- 
sing meetings from morning till late at night. 
Foreign newsmen, camera crew and. TV people 
followed her on some trips and reported about the 
multitudes coming to see and hear her, and the 
public reaction. Though often there was space in 


her aircraft, our two English news agencies, except- - 


ing for a very short spurt, did not care to go along 
and see and report. A friend, who travelled with the 
entourage, told me that in his estimate Indira Gandhi 
„was seen or heard every. day by one million people. 
` Here was a phenomenon. Whatever our own per- 
sonal views and predilections and misgivings about 
the return of Indira Gandhi to power, did we not 
adopt an ostrich-like attitude in not getting to know 
or report these events? ; 3 
If the media had correctly understood their role 
as that of reporting not only disasters but of trying 
to understand currents of public opinion, this would 
not have happened. If the media, from this view- 
point, had cared to.spend some time with Indira 
Gandhi during the campaign, they might have be- 
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‘flow that characterises industrialised societies. 


come a little more aware. 


Gallup noted that in the USA (and the West) the ` 


media paid attention to and reported opinion 
surveys, though the latter too are not always able to- 
sense public opinion, because of the structuring of 
the opinion polls. In India, the market pollsters are 
yet to construct a real random sample of the Jndian 
public. Hence India Today’s survey — rather com- 
puter analysis based on past yoting patterns and the 
split in the Janata — came up with the answer that 


. she would get anywhere from 290 to 390 seats, a 


statistically unacceptable range of forecast. 

A team of men from Rajni Kothari’s Institute 
went to UP and Bihar for an opinion survey and 
came back with the view that there was a definite 
public swing towards Indira Gandhi. Kothari, I am 
told, made no secret of it and mentioned it to 
several people. But media men who came to know 
of it dismissed it as Kothari attempting to ‘curry 
favour’ with Indira Gandhi. 

The Indian public, specially in the rural areas, 
are taciturn and suspicious of urban folk. In 
previous elections tod, when as reporters we would 


ask the peasant what he thought, he had the. 


knack of hiding his views by countering with: “Aap 
lok pade likhe hain. Aap samaj the hein.. Aap ki 
rai kya hai?” In our arrogance we misunderstood 


the peasant and waxed eloquent and did not have ` 


the humility to try and worm our way into his con- 
fidence anid find out his real concerns and views. 
This was true this time also. ; 


A colleague, who this time did go round, came 


-back with the impression that Muslims had swung 


back to Indira Gandhi and felt that the Harijans 
too were with her (Jagjivan Ram notwithstanding). 
But he said that while reporting this he misunder- 
stood other reactions. When villagers complained 
about their problems and lack of government (in the 
State), the colleague pointed out that election to 
the Gentre would still not change the State’ regimes. 
The answer that he got, as in retrospect he interprets 
it, was that.i®the Centre changed, the States too 
would change as the Janata did change State regimes 
in 1977. 

It does not matter if we felt (perhaps correctly) 
that still the problems would not be solved. It is 
what the people feel that matters, and it was the 
inability of the media to understand this that made 
them misread the situation, as they did in almost 
every election earlier (including 1977). 

A survey in one village in Haryaua by the Insti- 
tute of Mass Communication showed that it had not 
even one radio, no newspaper, but two tractors and 
some 20 bicycles —-which meant that people went 
from the village to the nearby town and brought 
information by word of mouth. Despite All India 
Radio’s claims about the area of India covered by 
its broadcasts, communication and information in 
much of India is even today only personal commu- 
nication, and not the impersonal vertical one-way 
The 
print media in India reach even less people, and 
certainly there is no feedback, no communication 
with the people, leave aside fostering horizontal 
communication among the people. 
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, As the Dutch Development Minister, Koning, 
reminded us (at the UNIDO conference), ‘‘The 
„satisfaction of basic needs, the realisation of human, 
political and economic rights, are part and parcel 
of a national strategy that is complementary to a 
strategy that has the realisation of a New Inter- 
national Economic Order as its ultimate objective ... 
Often this process of change is described as a purely 
economic phenomenon ... If ‘one leaves out political, 
social and cultural aspects in an overall development 
strategy, we will never meet our goals”. 

‘Equity and equality in international relations can 
never be achieved without equity in national or 
domestic relations, and the two must go hand in 
haud. Democratisation of communication within 
nations is as important as, if not a necessary adjunct 
to, democratisation of international communications. 

It isabout time we in India looked at communi- 
cation and.the media in the broader perspective of 
the people and enhancing their rights — the rights 
of the ‘civil society’ as against that of the market or 
the state (that often reinforce each other at the 
expense of the people). 

Before we decide our communication policies, 
sectoral actions that will pre-empt and give a diffe- 
rent orientation should be prevented. In this class is 
the move to make the Pantnagar Agriculture 
University a centre of excellence for communica- 
tions. One can understand its being made such for 
agriculture. But those who want to make Pantnagar 


a centre for communications really know nothing 
about communications — or it is part of the US 
attempt at cultural infiltration. 

The Second Press Commission is now to be recon- 
stituted. The First Press Commission got the statisti- 
cal organisation to do,some basic work. Perhaps the 
Second Press Commission if reconstituted, could 
undertake a more ambitious random survey to 
understand the real profile of communication in 
India. Learning from the UNESCO’s McBride Com- 
mission, it could even first publish all the material 
and allow people to react and then proceed to the 
fundamental problem of democratisation of com- 
munication and suggest solutions. 

As the McBride Commission has reminded us, it 
is not only government controls and censorship that 
prevent communication and democratisation (politi- 
cal, economic, social and cultural). Commerciali- 
sation of the media, the blind transnational models, 
and the oligopolistic structures (which alas now 
include journalists too) are hindrances. Profes- 
sionalism is necessary, at least for the technical pro- 
duction of the mass media (print or audio-visual). 
But there is need to create ‘barefoot’ communicators 
too, non-professional channels close to the people 
and their current personal communication modes. 

Otherwise the mass media will continue to be 
irrelevant, and governments and politicians will be 
caught in the same processes as before, and they 
too will become irrelevant. Q 
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New Approach to Development 
(Continued from page 18) 


bilities and goals desired; policy decisions should 
take into account various options and their implica- 
tions. The greater the change required, the greater 
is the need for analysis of basic information on 
trends and! futuristic forecasts and assessment of 
implications, as the resources required and the im- 
pact and implications of possible alternatives are 
likely to be greater. 

Finally, the management system has so far been 
guided by the criterion of profit. But in the calcu- 
lation of profit certain basic elements, such as social 
costs, environmental effects, human degradation, 
cultural, aesthetic and ethical factors, are generally 
left out. It is time these are taken into account and 
techniques evolved to integrate them into an ade- 
quate system of measurement. What is required in 
the management system is to provide it with the 
necessary sensitivity to the ever-changing situation 
under the impact of new scientific knowledge and 
technological developments, an elasticity in function- 
ing and freedom of action at various levels. This is 
possible through an efficient information network, 
with technology and socio-economic trend forecast- 
ing, the latter’s affect on culture, values and ethics 


and assessment of the impact of various facets of - 


development, built in as part of the system, with 
necessary filters to avoid unnecessary information 
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at higher levels. This would also avoid concentration 
of power, unnecessary interference from higher 
levels, and a feedback system to help modify and 
change decisions where necessary. 

Instead of files moving up and down, or commit- 
tees being appointed to make recommendations, 
issues for decision could be referred to expert groups 
to provide decision options, with their long and 
short term implications in themselves and in relation 
to other developments and sectors. Taking these 
analyses into consideration, a conscious choice could 
be made with awareness of what one is in for, and 
wherever possible or desirable after public discussion 
aud debate, 

India, in order to solve its present crisis and over- 
come the existing situation which constitutes a 
threat to its future, has no alternative but to delink 
itself from the chariot wheels of Europe, undertake 
a critical analysis and, based on this, chalk out its 
own course of development, and thus also help 
other developing countries. The transformation 
which is envisaged is a total transformation - of 
policies and goals, industrial development and 
management systems, of'culture, values and ethics — 
and unless they go together, one complementing 
the other, desired results will not be achieved. 

-The crisis of Western society and culture, and 
India’s own development and capacities have pro- 
vided it with an opportunity to once again enrich 
world developments. The point is whether we will 
realise our opportunity and utilise it. JJ 
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On Falling 


in Love 


C. L. R. SASTRI 


A ETR my first disastrous ex- 
periment in falling in love I 
resolved within myself not to in- 
-dulge in a repeat performance 
whatever the provocation. The 
snag in such resolutions is that, 
more often than not, they tend 
to be broken in spite of oneself. 
Iam not suggesting that, on oc- 
casion, I have not broken them. 
But, then, it was done with the 
best of motives. Even so I sel- 
dom, it seems to me in retros- 
pect, came out with flying 
colours. 

There is no denying that, while 
undergoing the experience, one 
does enjoy some (none too incon- 
siderable) thrills. But, speaking 


for myself (and for myself alone), ` 


the end-result of all this tumult 
and turmoil, all this terrific agi- 
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tation, was, invariably, not com- 
mensurate with the immense 
effort involved. I suppose, against 
the grain, that there is a destiny 
that shapes these end-results, If 
there is, I must confess that it 
goes against me in nine cases out 
of ten. But’ let me begin at the 
beginning. 

It is widely believed that the 
early bird catches the worm. Not 
necessarily. If anyone could be 
said to have been an early bird 
in this matter of falling in 
love, it was- myself. I conspicu- 
ously failed, however, in catching 
the worm. I was only 14 at the 


time and it all happened in my ` 


home-town, Vizag in Andhra. 
There was a splendid palace be- 
Jonging to a mini-prince in the 
neighbourhood and, in the 
palace, there was a dazzlingly 
beautiful girl, sweet 17 or so, the 
daughter of that mini-prince. 
Every evening she used to go to 
the sea-front in a glittering 
double-horse carriage. 

Well, I, too, used to go to the 
sea-front every evening and, after 
spotting her during the course of 
one of my habitual jaunts and 
being helplessly smitten with her 
dazzling beauty, I made ita rule 
to station myself at that particular 
spot every evening. And every 
evening that glittering double- 
horse’ carriage would pass my 
way and I would gaze at the 
young lady with bulging eyes and 
with ill-concealed admiration. 

This went on for about a month 
or a month-and-a-half. But there 


-was never an answering glance 


from her: or, if there was, there 

was no admiration for me in it. J, 
naturally, got fed up atlast, and 
there and then vowed within my- 
self not to make such an ass of 
myself any longer: obviously, 
dazzling young princesses are not 
meant for the likes of me. 

It was, I believe, at that precise 
moment of disappointment and 
disillusion that the bug of socialism 
bit me. 1 have been an ardent 
socialist ever since: not, let me 
add, of the spurious variety with 
which we in this country are all 
too familiar, but of the genuine, 
24-carat, variety. I said to my- 
self: “What is Hecuba to me and 
what am I to Hecuba?” 

But, notwithstanding firm re- 
solves, and iron-clad determi- 
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nation, nature supervenes, and I. 
have, now and then, fallen for 
dazzling young ladies that were- 
not princesses. Princesses are hot 
stuff. Unfortunately, wherever 
one goes, one is confronted with . 
the spectacle of charming young 
ladies; and one is only human. 
If, as occasionally does happen, 
they so much as throw a meaning- 
ful glance at me Iam apt to be 
completely undone. If, in addi- 
tion to meaningful glances, they 
show some concrete token of 
kindness to me (as, for instance, 
visiting me during my illness and 
anxiously enquiring about my 
health), I just go overboard and, 
metaphorically speaking,: clasp 
them to my bosom with hoops of 
steel. But kindness, by itself, does 
not connote love in woman. 
Charming young ladies are hard- 


. boiled creatures and, unless they 


can see something: tangible for 
themselves, like money, position, 


` or whatever, they do not lose any 


sleep over their vis-a-vis. 

People speak of love at first ` 
sight. But, in my experience, this 
applies more to men (the poor 
mutts) than to women. Of course, - 
there are, at any’ point of time, 
more charming women than 
charming men in the world. 
Charm is women’s birthright. It 
is not so with men. It is enough 
for them if they do not look like 
something the cat brought back 
from the tiles overnight. And, 
believe me, it is enough for the 
charming young women con- 
cerned, too: they are pragmatists 
to their fingertips and toe-nails. 

That being so, itis the man 
who constantly hobnobs with the 
woman in question, sees her daily, 


and talks with her for hours, who 


wins her in the end. Propinquity 
is what matters. The man who 
has not that invaluable advantage 
goes tothe wall — and remains 
there until the cows come 
home. D 


FATALE MISTAKE 


The true doom of the media 
barons at all levels is to believe 
the media, thereby infallibly 
encompassing their own ulti- 
mate destruction. 


—Malcolm Muggeridze 
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: Technology, 


Employment 
and 
Agricultural 
Development 


M.V. NADKARNI 
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N spite of the impressive strides taken since 
Independence in agriculture and in industry, the 
mood in India today is one of disappointment and 
introspection. Food production has, no doubt, more 
than kept pace with population increase. We have 
now comfortable stocks of at least cereals, enough 
to tide over moderate drought without imports. We 
have a network of extension services and information 
dissemination arrangements, to which millions of 
farmers are receptive. Our farmers had proved their 
responsiveness to market stimuli even before the 
advent of the new technology, and the success of 
this technology has proved their receptiveness to 
new ideas. Moreover, in agriculture at least, it is 
not a question of importing foreign technology and 
know-how and applying it through foreign experts. 
Our agricultural universities and research centres 
have developed excellent indigenous expertise and 
research capability to evolve more and more pro- 
ductive technologies suited to a variety of agro- 
climatic conditions. 

Yet, growth rates in both agriculture and industry 
have slowed down in the seventies, and the econo- 
mic growth so far has not solved the basic problems 
of poverty and unemployment. In fact, studies show 
that these problems have increased. The Draft Sixth 
Plan (1978-83) has cited an estimate for 1977-78, 
according to which the population below the poverty 
line was 48 per cent in rural areas and 41 per cent 
in urban areas. Compared to these proportions, 
estimates of unemployment — including an allow- 
ance for under-employment — are much less shock- 
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ing. In terms of the ratio of person-years of 
unemployment to person-years available, unemploy- 
ment rates in 1972-73 were 8.2 per cent in rural areas 
and 9 per cent in urban areas. Even if we allow for 
a reasonably liberal increase in. these rates, they 


-would still be far lower than the estimates of poverty 


in 1977-78. Obviously, ‘employment’ has not been 
remunerative enough for a large majority of the 
poor to lift them above poverty. 

A recent study by the Institute of Social and 
Economic Change, Bangalore, showed that the 
problem of Scheduled Castes and Tribes, who form 
the most vulnerable of the weaker sections in India, 
is not one of securing adequate employment, but 
one of securing adequate income. Professor Lakda- 
wala, Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commis- 
sion, says, “The problem here is not just that of 
generating employment opportunities other things 
remaining the same, but is also of more productive 


“employment, of the development of resources at a 


higher level and, more important, the use of such 
resources in a more efficient manner in order to 
upgrade the production capabilities of those who 
have been left out of the process of regeneration in 
the development of the Indian economy” (Presiden- 
tial Addzess at the All-India Labour Economics 
Conference, Tirupati, December 1977). We should 
add that low productivity of their employment is 
only a part of the problem. There is also the more 
important question of enabling them to share the 
gains in productivity by improving their bargaining 
power — a problem particularly relevant in rural 
areas. 

The crux of the matter, therefore, is one of ensur- 
ing that benefits of rise in productivity secured through 
technological advances are shared by the poor, 
while at the same time maintaining or increasing 
the rates of increase in productivity. The issue gets 
clouded by raising a false alarm about a general con- 
flict between generation of employment and raising 
output. The process of growth takes place through 
constant increase in productivity of labour, which 
creates increasing rates of surplus and makes accu- 
mulation and further employment possible. A 
strategy of increasing employment at the expense of 
increase in productivity is not likely to succeed 
either in agriculture or in the spheres of manufac- 
tures. Increase in employment takes place through in- 
crease in the output of ‘given industries and through 
continuous diversification of the economy. How far 
this takes place depends on how fast the domestic 
market for goods and services expands, in fulfilment 
of private and public wants. If production is orien- 
ted towards satisfying only elite needs in a narrow 
market, the scope for employment in such an indus- 
try would obviously be limited, in spite of employing 
the most labour-intensive techniques possible. If, on 
the other hand, an industry or sector can cater to 
mass needs at relatively low cost, employment can be 
expected to grow much faster here. This would sug- 
gest that employmenc generation is not just a simple 
question of employing a labour-intensive technology 
as against a capital-intensive one, though it is not 
suggested that this is totally irrelevant. One has ob- 
viously to guard against both populism and elitism. 
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Agriculture — particularly the production of 
foodgrains — is clearly a sector whose output is 
meant to meet mass needs. Technological advances 
which favour increase in productivity in this area 
are clearly welcome from the point of the con- 
sumers, who are to be found not merely in urban 
areas but in rural areas as well. Let alone landless 
labour, the bulk of farmers too have to purchase 
foodgrains from the market. An important and wel- 
come feature of the HYV technology is that it has 
made the production of foodgrains profitable, add- 
ressed entirely to the domestic market. Food stocks 
built as aresult have given an opportunity of pro- 
. viding an extensive distribution network in rural 
areas and even of starting Food-for-Work pro- 
grammes for the rural’ poor. Effectively managed, 
this can break the exploitative dependence of the 
poor on big peasants by providing the former both 
food and work in the lean season. Such an oppor- 
tunity has been provided, at least indirectly, by the 
new technology. . 

On the production side, however, the distribution 
of gains from the new technology depends on the 
structure of agriculture, particularly on land distri- 
bution. If the latter is skewed, the former cannot be 
expected to be otherwise. In fact, we have ample 
evidence to suggest that distribution of incomes has 
become more uneven as a result of the “Green Revo- 
lution”. Though on the face of it the new technology 
is neutral to scale, it is admitted that small farmers 
do not have fair access to resources including exten- 
sion agency and that they are more sensitive to the 
higher risk element in HYV technology and hence 
more careful. Another disadvantage of small, non- 
viable farmers is that they do not have the market- 
able surplus to purchase market-based inputs like 
fertiliser. The bulk of the holdings are non-viable in 
this way, though they operate a smal! proportion of 
the total area. Such farmers and landless labour, 
who together form the bulk of the rural population, 
provide no significant market base for either pro- 
ducer goods or consumer goods. 

An important source of income of non-viable 
operators is wage labour. How far did wage labour 
benefit from the new technology? Though money 
wages have improved, real wages of agricultural 
labour have been almost stagnant. The share of lab- 
our in gross income from agriculture has also 
declined between the fifties and the late sixties, as 
seen from the Farm Management Studies. The sur- 
plus over cost, however, has increased. While an 
increase in productivity per hectare also increases 
employment, the relation has not been elastic 
enough. Vyas and Matthai found elasticities of 
employment with respect to output in the range of 
0.3 to 0.7 and have preferred to regard a figure of 
0.5 as realistic for the country on the whole. Sinha 
“also found them to be in the range of 0.3 to 0.5, ex- 

cept for one district which yielded a negative figure. 
(Economic and Political Weekly, Pebruary 1978, and 
"September 1, 1979.) 

The response of employment to output increase 
can be improved if trends in mechanisation can be 
closely regulated, if not checked. Mechanisation of 
agriculture has tended to increase significantly, 
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thanks to the skewed distribution of land and easy 
credit to big farmers. It is necessary to find areas 
and operations where mechanisation is really 
needed and helps employment through increase in 
cropping intensity, and areas and operations where 
it displaces labour. The question, however, is how 
far and how exactly such regulation can be effec- 
tively exercised when farm machinery is owned and’ 
operated privately. One of the effective means 
would be to reduce the size of big-farms drastically 


* to 20 or 25 acres, which even otherwise can improve 


labour use in agriculture. Cropping intensity and 
labour input per acre-have been found to be higher 
on small farms. 

Sinha’s comparison of labour-use in agriculture 
of India (West Bengal) and Japan (Kinki) provides 
an insight into the labour-absorbing potential of 
modern technology. His data presented earlier by 
Mellor are as follows: 





Japan 


India 
(W. Bengal) (Kinki) 

1. Average holding (acres) 2.90 3.00 
2. Labour use per acre 

(man equivalent) 1.90 7.20 
3. Operating expenses per 

acre (US $) 17.30 132.0 
4. Gross output per acre `- : 

(US $) 45.8 448.3 
5. Row 2 + Row (4) 0.04 0.016 





* Japan is known for using labour-intensive techno- 
logy and avoiding labour-displacing big machines. 
Indeed, labour input per acre is nearly four times 
greater there than in India. But operating expenses 
are also nearly eight times higher and output nearly 
10 times higher. An interesting aspect, which Sinha 
brought out but Mellor did not, is that labour- 
input per unit of output in Japan is only two-fifths 
that of India, though man-days per acre (that is, in 
absolute terms) may be four times higher. .These 
figures are an eloquent commentary on modern 
technology, even of the labour-intensive variety, in 
agriculture. . 

Relative gains to labour are bound to fall in the 
course of capitalist development, and employment 
can rise only less than proportionately with output. 
The new technology' has made agriculture more 
market-oriented and commercialised and has made 
the capitalist mode of production , more dominant. 
Farm management studies have confirmed a signi- 
ficant Tige in the proportion of hired to total labour’ 
and the‘census data too have shown a significant 
rise in the proportion of agricultural labour (from 
17.5 to 30.7 per cent between 1961 and 1971), sug- 
gesting a significant degree of proletarianisation. In 
this context, the only way of making a significant 
impact on employment and labour income would be 
in absolute terms, which is possible when output 
increases rapidly. But this is not feasible unless there 
is a rapid increase in demand, which can come only 
from rapid development of the non-agricultural 
sectors. 

The existence of mass poverty -in agriculture is 

id 
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hardly-a favourable condition for demand for agri- 
cultural output. It is when a transfer of labour 
takes place from agriculture to other sectors earning 
higher incomes that an expansion of domestic 
market takes place (V.I. Lenin, Development of 
Capitalism in Russia, Vol. 3 of Collected Works). 
This is as true of the market for agricultural output 


` as of the market for manufactured output. Indeed, 


land reforms can be advocated as a solution, which 
ought to transfer surplus land from large farmers to 
non-viable holdings and landless labour. 

The stark reality of Indian agriculture, however, 
is that there is just not enough land for redistribut- 
ing in such a way that all present rural households 
get viable holdings. The so-called burden of popula- 
tion on agriculture is actually a direct manifestation 
of the failure of capitalism in industrialising the 
country, at a rate fast enough to alter the division 
of manpower. Even now, when the impact of new 
technology has already been felt, as much as 73 per 


cent of manpower, engaged in agriculture, is pro- ` 


ducing only about 45 per cent of Gross Domestic 
Product. If industry cannot absorb labour, what- 
ever increases take place in the productivity of agri- 
culture would be swamped by annual additions to 
the. work force condemned to remain within agri- 
culture. The stratification within agriculture apart; 
an elitist industry and service sector resting on the 
initiatives of private capital will mean permanent 
depression of per capita GDP in agriculture relative 
tothe non-agricultural sector. How can we imple- 
ment land reforms, when there is practically no limit 
to income and private accumulation of wealth in 
the urban sector, and when a top executive in a 
company can earn salary and perks which may be 
more than the total wages of 50 to 100 workers at 
the bottom? 

There are certainly gaps in technological advances 
in agriculture, particularly for development of 
drought-prone or semiarid areas. But even under 
available technical know-how, Indian agriculture 
presents a vast potential for increase in productivity, 
which can be realised only if demand for agricul- 
tural ‘output increases sufficiently to justify an 
increase in operating expenses per hectare and if 
institutional hurdles in the way of adoption of more 
productive techniques are overcome. We may draw 
attention to Dr M.S. Swaminathan’s crop-wise com- 
parisons of the highest yields in National Demon- 
strations with average yields in respective States. 
The ratio of the former to the latter ranged from 
13.5 in Orissa to 2.8 in Punjab for Kharif rice; from 
11 in Maharashtra to 2.5 in Madhya Pradesh for 
jowar; from 9.8 in UP. to 2.0 in Punjab for maize; 
and from 7.2 in UP and MP to 1.4 in West Bengal 
for wheat. Implication of these gaps to labour 
absorption is that even if average yields were two 
times higher, effective employment in agriculture 
would have been at least 30 to 50 per cent higher. 

Swaminathan lists the following constraints as 
responsible for the significant gap between yields 
obtained by a good farmer and average yields of an 
area; (a) Technological — gaps in technology, soil 
health, improper water- management, inadequate 
plant protection, and poor post-harvest ‘technology; 
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(b) Socio-economic — lack of credit, deficiencies in 
input supply, uncertain markets and prices, lack of 
necessary institutional infrastructure, socio-cultural 
problems, high risk, and land ownership and tenurial 
problems. Transfer of technology is not merely a 
question of extension service and provision of 
modern inputs; it is, more basically, one of removing 
institutional constraints. 

Among the major institutional constraints, inabi- 
lity to stimvlate community efforts in the task of 
economic development needs to be emphasised. This 
has been found to be relevant both, in irrigated and 
drought-prone areas. Water management is vital to 
the success of the new technology. which 
really needs community effort and co-opera- 
tion in proper land shaping and constructing a net- 
work of irrigation and drainage channels. Lack of 
co-operative effort and jealous private property 
interests have come in the way of designing an 
optimum system, resulting in wasteful use of water 
on the one hand and its scarcity on the other. In 
the case of well irrigation, a few prosperous farmers 
can corner the underground supply of water in an 
area for themselves, which is not in the interest of 
Maximisation of output for the area as a whole. 
N.S. Jodha has pointed out how technological 
advances suited to semi-arid areas have foundered 
on the rocks of private property interests. Whenever 
contour bunding deviated from field borders of 
Plots, it met with resistance and has had to be 
replaced by approach bunding, losing most of its 








SEED REVOLUTION 


| 
The “Seed Revolution” has been discovered — and | 
is being debated — at a time when it can still be halted , 
and turned around. The financial resources and techni- ' 
cial expertise required to collect and conserve endan- ! 
gered germ plasm is well within the political reach of 
governments and agencies. Knowledgeable governments 
can act to protect public „breeding programmes and ' 
curtail the expansion of the global seed industry into i 
their own territory. 


The key to mobilising the political “will” required to | 
protect the world’s genetic base lies in understanding | 
Some major myths; (a) the myth that the “population | 
explosion” threatens our food resources and makes i 
necessary the kind of draconian development Strategies , 
evidenced by the Green Revolution; (b) the myth that ! 
the First World has the answer to increased food | 
security through high energy-input production techno- | 
logies; and, (c) the myth that agrichemical companies | 
will bring innovation and creativity to plant breeding | 
rather than uniformity and chemical dependence. \ 

i} 

! 

| 


The creativity and genius of agriculture continues to 
lie where it has always been — with farming familics 
The long-term security of a global food supply and the 
basis for plant breeding programmes must rest with 
the viability of subsistence farmers to maintain their 
rural life. These families will protect our plant genetic 
resources better than gene banks and data centres. 


The very nature of plant breeding and the pace of 
government legislation will undoubtedly spread the 
crisis over decades. We are in the midst of the ‘‘revoiu- ! 
tion”. We can still stop it and develop a way to achieve 
increased crop genetic diversity and greater public in- | 
volvement in conservation and breeding. It is not too 
late. However,’ whereas it has taken humanity ten 
thousand years to bring our food supply to its present 
state, we could do irreparable damage within the next j 
decade. — P.R. Mooney Seeds of the Earth. | 
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rationale in the process. Techniques like ridges and 
furrows, guided terraces, grassed waterways; farm 
ponds, etc, for water harvesting and supplementary 
irrgation, require the consideration of ‘watershed’ or 
‘catchment’ as a unit for management. . 

One cannot expect genuine community effort when 
the village society and the agrarian structure are 
highly stratified. Land reforms have to aim at con- 
verting the present non-viable holdings into viable 
ones, by transferring land from bigger holdings to 
them. This may necessitate not only strict implemen- 
tation of present ceilings, but even a further lower- 
ing of the same to some extent. Development of 
non-agricultural sectors must help this process by 
absorbing a good portion of marginal farmers and 
landless labour through giving opportunities of earn- 
ing higher incomes than in agriculture. The urgency 
of land reforms becomes clear considering the fact 
that large farms are cultivated less intensively, tend- 
ing to leave more land fallow. We are also not yet 
sure that absentee landlordism has really been elimi- 
nated. Legislation in most States does not insist on 
a residency clause for ownership and operation of 
land, and land owners still find it possible to culti- 
vate land in villages through ‘hired labour’, while 
they themselves reside in cities. Once there is a more 
or less homogeneous class of cultivators, they can be 
organised to engage in co-operative effort without 
sacrificing their rights of ownership, and institutional 
‘hurdles can be overcome in employment and income 
generation. ; ) 

While the forces- of production manifested in 


l technological advance progressed, the stratified insti- 


tutional framework of agriculture did not alter much 
except for increased commercialisation. This has ` 
created both a check on further advancement of 
forces of production and conditions of greater 
poverty and inequity. The question, therefore, is not 
just a simple one of searching for some appropriate 
technology. Land reforms have failed in materially 
altering the agrarian structure and making it more 
progressive; but agriculture cannot be looked at in 
isolation. Failure of capitalism in achieving a rate 
of growth of industrialisation fast enough to make 
an impact on labour absorption into industry, 
accounts for the ‘burden of population’ on agricul- 
ture. There is a limit to further employment crea- 
tion within agriculture, if we realise that increasing 
the income of the poor is more important than 
giving them formal employment. Development of 
non-agricultural goods and services sector oriented 
to fulfilment of mass needs rather than elite needs, 
can provide scope for growth and employment crea- 
tion, and thus help agriculture to realise its own 
growth and employment potential. Land reforms or 
industrialisation, taken singly, may not be effective, 
but together they can achieve an economic trans- 
formation attuned to progress. f 
The crucial point, however, is whether we can 
really have a breakthrough in mass-oriented and 
diversified economic development that can make an 
impact on labour absorption and removal of poverty, 
without altering the present property and market 
relations. : 
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Right from project 
identification and prepara- ` 
tion of feasibility report— 
to commissioning of the 
project, WBIDC is there with 
you to assist at every 
step. In addition it offers 
attractive incentives both 
from State & Central 
Govis., participates in share, 
offers term loans also 
whenever needed. 
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Tz Seventh Lok Sabha has been constituted with- 


om™ 
4 


out the representatives from 12 of the 14 cons- 
tituencies of Assam. Heavens did not fall on earth; 
the Constitution did not stand in the way and the 
Lok Sabha, as usual, is regarded by ‘the people of 
the country as the highest national organ; and the 


' legal and constitutional authority of the Executive 


from among the members of this Lok Sabha is not 
held in question even in Assam, Yet, the wisdom 
of the Chief Election Commissioner of India and 
the Union Government created a situation in which 
the election to the Lok Sabha from the 12 Assam 
constituencies had to be postponed. 

Inspite of a massive show of the might of the 
state power, the State administration remains para- 
lysed whenever a call for a bandh is given by those 
who have been conducting the agitation; not a drop 
‘of oil could be taken out of Assam since the agita- 
tors decided not to allow it. 

This is not the only consequence of the confront- 
ation between those who have been conducting the 
agitation and the authorities — a confrontation that 
could perhaps have been avoided if the Chief Elec- 
tion Commissioner had not persistently refused to 
postpone the election. A large number of people 
have lost their lives — figures of death are variously 
put by different sources, Some say that about 500 
to 600 persons have lost their lives in mob violence 
and police firing and many are inclined to believe 
that the figure may as well be even higher than this. 
Thousands of houses — news reports cynically call 
them ‘thatched huts” — have been destroyed in 
largescale arson. At least 14 to 15 thousand people 
are now lodged in various relief camps. 

Assam experienced the worst ever drought last 
year, -followed by flood. Even without any other 
disturbance the food position this year, it was rightly 
apprehended, would have been extremely serious. 
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And, now in the largescale arson, along with other 
property, a large quantity of paddy that had just 
been harvested was also destroyed. The consequence 
of this in the coming months can be easily guessed. 
The continuing agitation that has been character- 
ised by some commentators as “a survive or surren- 
‘der’? movement has already caused havoc for the 
economy of this poverty-ridden State. All develop- 
ment works have come to standstill; huge amount 
of money of Central allocations will have to be 
surrendered. Prices of essential commodities are 
sky-rocketing; but the agricultural produces often 
‘cannot be brought to market and perish or are sold 
at throw-away prices. Daily wage earners are liter- 
ally on the verge of starvation. The crippling effect 
of the, agitation is felt on the economic life of the 


` entire north-eastern region of the country. The aca- 


demic life.is in doldrum. 

The mental agony of those who are victims of the 
fratricidal clashes can hardly be measured in 
material terms. The damage that has been done may 
not be irreparable, but it will admittedly take a long 
time and strenous efforts to remove the psychological 
estrangement between the majority and a sizable 
section of the minorities — both ethnic and 
religious. 

When the then Union Home Minister Chavan 
visited the State on November 1, it ought to have 
been clear to him that the election could not be held 
in Assam. But he stuck to the stand that the elec- 
tion could not be postponed. The Janata Party 
Government of the State, before it was voted out, 
had advised postponement of election. Its successor 
Government, consisting of a break-away faction of 
the Janata Party and dependent on the support of 
several other groups, might have been hesitant at 
the initial stage to suggest postponement of election; 

. but before its fall, its Chief Minister publicly sugges- 
ted that the election should be postponed. And, 

- lastly, after the State passed under President’s rule, 
Governor L.P. Singh himself recommended postpone- 
ment of poll. But all these fell on deaf ears. 

As the political parties began to veer round to 
the position that the election could not be held — 
though earlier many of them thought that: the elec- 
tion could be held — the agitation took more and 
more uncompromising turn. The government emp- 
loyees — not only those at the lower rung, even 
those manning the second rung of the administra- 
tn, the Assam Civil Service Class I cadres, openly 
identified themselves with the movement and no 
amount of “stern warnings” could make them obey 
the official orders. It assumed the character of a 

*confrontation between the whole State of Assam and 
New Delhi. 

It was apparent to anyone who cared to assess 
the situation realistically that in the prevalent situ- 
ation holding the elections in the Bengali-speaking 
district of Cachar would have had a disastrous 
consequence. 

The issue of ‘‘foreigners”? was raised even at the 
time of the March 1977 Lok Sabha election. While 
-there was the complaint that a large number of eli- 
gible voters had been eliminated from the electoral] 
roll, there was the other complaint that the names 
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of many “foreign nationals” had been included in 
the voters’ list. On this ground of alleged inclusion 
of many “foreign nationals” the omission of the 
names of many of those who claimed to be eligible 
voters was sought to be justified. Even the Chief 
Election Commissioner indirectly accepted it that 
those whose names had been deleted from the elec- 
toral roll‘might be “foreign nationals’’. Nonetheless 
elections to the State Assembly in February 1978 
and to various local bodies Jater on were held on the 
basis of the same electoral roll and all parties, in- 
cluding the’ regional parties, participated in those 
elections and none called these elections illegal. 

The Assam Sahitya Sabha, a literary organisation, 
patronised by the State Government in a statement 
on July 24, 1978 raised the issue of “influx of 
foreign nationals” into Assam, posing a “threat to 
the identity of the Assamése people”. 

In August, 1978 at the Trivandrum Conference of 
the Chief Election Officers, the Chief Election Com- 
missioner (CEC) himself expressed his concern at the 
inclusion of names of “foreign nationals” in the 
electoral roll in the North-Eastern region. This 
statement of the CEC was repeatedly quoted by the 
leaders of the agitation to reinforce their demand 
for deletion of names of foreign nationals from the 
electoral roll before any election could be held. 

The issue posed itself more forcefully than ever 
before when the electoral roll for the Mangaldai 
Lok Sabha constituency, was under revision for a 
by-election that became due on account of the death 
of the Janata Party member who represented that 
seat. It was alleged that the police, at the, instance 
of a Deputy Inspector General, printed about 40 
thousand Objection Forms and about 30 thousand 
of these forms were distributed; signatures were 
obtained — in many cases a single individual signed 
or put thumb impression on a dozen or more Forms 

_— and submitted these objection Forms, demanding 
. deletion of names from the electoral roll. Former 
Congress President D.K. Barua in a memorandum 
to CEC referred to this. How the police became 
involved in this job — printing the forms, securing 
signatures and filing them — remains 
Even the CEC admitted later on that the police did 
this job. oe 

The then ruling Janata Party in the State felt that 
the whole thing was “politically motivated” in 
order to ensure the defeat of a prospective Janata 
Party candidate. The Congress — both the Cong- 
resses — also felt that this was an attempt to elimi- 
nate from the electoral roll the names of a large 
number of immigrant Muslims settled in the consti- 
tuency for a long time in order to ensure the elec- 
toral victory of a retired government official who 
was a likely candidate for the seat. The Congress-I, 
as well as the other Congress, including the former 
. Congress Chief, D.K. Barua, drew the attention of 

the CEC to this attempt to eliminate the names of 
“eligible voters” from the electoral roll. 

As this controversy came to the surface, it was 
alleged that many’ Muslims who had been settled 
there for a long time, were ‘forcibly’ taken to 
the Bangladesh border for deportation. Certain 
quarters then alleged that there was a “cons- 
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intriguing. ' 


piracy” to disfranchise about one million people.) 
Almost all the national political parties raised 
objection to the deployment of the police for the 
purpose of correcting the electoral roll; they de- 
manded that the whole thing should be done in 
accordance with the law of the land. On the other 
hand, some of the regional parties maintained that 
with a view to thwarting their electoral victory -the 
national parties were trying to fill the electoral roll 
with names of foreign nationals who would become 
their “vote bank” and thus, these parties were try- 
ing to endanger the identity of the Assamese people: 


and even jeopardise the security of the country. . 


Thus the issue began to acquire a political dimen- 
sion. is 

The then ruling Janata Party in the State initially 
felt that it was a “‘political weapon sought to be used 
against the Janata Party Government”. The then 
Janata Party Chief Minister, Golap Borbora, always 
working with a slender majority in the Assembly, 


would “‘not succumb to the pressure” on this issue. - 


But the internal dissension within the Janata Party, 
threatening the stability of his-Ministry, forced him 
to succumb to the pressure, particularly when he 
found that some of his party colleagues were ex- 
ploiting the issue to dislodge him from power. On 
March 15, 1979, winding up the debate on the issue 
in the State Assembly, Golap Borbora con- 
cluded with an appeal “not to -politicalise . the 
issue as it may, in the longrun, do immense harm 
to the interest of the State”. Yet, on the eve of 
his laying down office, being voted out, he made anm 
appeal to the students and youth to co-operate with 
the Government in detecting “foreigners” and in 
the preparation of a correct electoral roll. Thus 
gradually the political leadership began to lose the 
initiative which passed into the hands of those who 
decried all’ the political parties for their alleged 
failure to defend the interest of Assam, to protect 
the identity of the Assamese people. 

Already students and youth were ‘being drawn 
into the agitation. But following the call of Borbora 
an ever larger number of students jumped into the 
fray. The battle of statements earlier now began to 
turn into a mass agitation in other forms. 7 

Divisive forces had been active in Assam, parti- 
cularly since the formation of the Janata Party 
Government at the Centre. Various kinds of pro- 
vocative postures were noticed; some posters appear- 
ed here and there, bearing provocative slogans. 
Some organisations had already appeared with 
patently aggressive slogans. But none of these could 
draw in any sizable section of the masses. Communal 
and chauvinist forces tried to fan up passion. But 
the masses of people remained indifferent to them. 
However, as this issue of “‘foreigner’? became a cam- 
paign point, one could discern some change in the 
situation and the educated middle-class, particularly 
the students and youth appeared to be restive. 

Possibly sensing the temper and the danger inher- 
ent in the situation, the CPI ‘and the CPI-M orga- 
nised a joint rally of about 20 thousand people on 
November 3 at Gauhati. The issues raised there 
were of vital importance to the peasant masses, as 
well as the other working people. It did create an 
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" with the Bengalis. 


impact on the over-all situation. But only three 

days later when the All-Assam - Student? Union 

(AASU) which is not directly affiliated to any parti-, 
cular political party organised a rally at Gauhati on 

the issue of “‘foreigners’’ it more than offset what- 

ever impact the joint rally of the CPI and the 
CPI-M could create. Since then the political parties 

- were being cornered and it is the regional parties 

which began to dominate the scene. é i 

Somehow or other the CPI-M was being identified 
It. was possibly because the- 
Bengali middle class generally is swayed by the 
dominant political current in West Bengal where the- 
CPI-M became the ruling party. At the time of the 
March 1977 election to the Lok Sabha, one could ° 
find posters and wall-writings in Gauhati: In the 
name of Marxism, Bengali nationalism must not be’ 
imposed. 

Though the .CPI-M could secure a spectacular 
success in the- February 1978 election to the State 
Assemly, getting as many as li seats as against none 
earlier.— 7 of them in the Brahmaputra valley itself 


. — yet, its critics particularly those aligned with the 


Assam Jatiyatabadi Dal, continued to identify this 


' party with the Bangalis. This put the CPI-M into 


some difficulties. Now when all the political parties 
were being decried, the CPI-M was further corner- 
ed and in some places, its cadres were physical] 
attacked. ` 
Though the CPI was not physically attacked until 
very recently, its campaign also could create very 
little impact, outside its strong base. : 
However unpalatable it may be, itis a fact that. 
the credibility of almost every political party had 
been eroded.’ And as the campaign on the 
“foreigner” issue grew strident, the leadership of 
the political parties failed to grasp the swing in 


~ mass mood. They thought that the issue could be 


l 


kept in abeyance, even if not shelved, and the elec- 
tion could be held: They also thought that the 
regional parties that had been organising the; cam- 
paign would themselves join the electoral contest 
and the masses would reject them and thus: the 
agitation would subside and the issue could then be 
disposed of quietly. This was an` underestimation, 
to say the least, of the mass swing. The assessment 
of the mass base or following of the main bodies 
behind the agitation, like the Assam Jatiyatabadi 
Dal which had already split into three factions or 
the Purbanchaliya Loka Parisad, besides the AASU, 
might not have been entirely unrealistic. But the 
potentiality of the issue taken up was not assessed 
correctly and hence, the political parties — one and 
all — became more and more isolated. 3 

` In principle everybody agrees that the foreigners 
should ,be excluded from the electoral roll and 
should also be deported. But who is a foreigner? 

It is- maintained that a “large number” of Bangla- 
deshi nationals, as well as Nepali nationals, have . 
been coming to Assam. They are the foreigners who 
have to be weeded out lest the Assamese people 
should be swamped by them. This is only a general 
statement, According to some there are about 30 
lakhs of foreign nationals in Assam; according to 
some others, the number is about 50 lakhs which 
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might be approximately the total Bengali population 
out of- about 150 lakhs of the present estimated 
population of Assam. About.thé Nepali population 
also estimates vary..Some say that the Nepali popu- 
lation in Assam has gone up from about 3 lakhs to 
about 12 lakhs. 

” Speaking on the issue in the State Assembly in 
November last, Golap Borbora, the Janata Party’s 
floor leader, referred to the two extreme positions 
on the issue. He said that there were some who 
maintained that there had not been any influx at 
all, ‘while some others maintained that everybody 
who come to Assam after the February 24, 1826 
Yandabo treaty, was a foreigner. . 

In between these two extreme positions, there are 
others who seek to define a “foreigner” differently. 
Some say that all those who came to Assam after 
1937 should be treated as “foreigners”; some say 
that those who came after August, 15, 1947 should 
be considered foreigners. Most of the Left parties 
maintain that those who came after March 25, 1971 
— the day the birth of Bangladesh was formally 
announced — should be considered foreigners. The 
CPI, for instance, said in a resolution that the 
Centre should define a foreigner in accordance with 
the Constitutional provision, Citizenship Act and 
covering the Nehru-Liaquat Pact and the Indo- 
Bangla Agreement of 1972. Most parties, however, 
want the Centre to define a foreigner. 

The difference in the definition of foreigners, 
according to some, reflects the difference in the 
basic approach to the issue among the different 
constituents of the agitation. It indicates that several 
types of elements, representing various trends, have 
since joined the agitation and among them some 
elements do not mind entertaining even extremist 
trends, 

One has to appreciate ‘that a movement gathers 
momentum with the passage of time, all the more 
so when it is sought to be dealt with, though un- 
successfully, aś a law-and-order problem only. The. 
more stiff and‘ rigid became the attitude of New 
Delhi on the question of postponement of election, 
the more fanatical became the attitude of various 
elements involved in the agitation. This has pro- 
vided an ideal ground for the operation of various 
kinds of extremists, though it does not mean that 
the entire movement has gone off the track and that 
the secessionists’ have taken over the control of the 
movement. There are elements who now talk of 
secession of the whole of the North-Eastern region. 
Some say that the Assamese people have had 
“greater affinity” with the peoples of South-East 


` Asia than with those of the rest of the country. The 


Assam Press that had earlier firmly opposed the 
secessionist trends in the neighbouring areas of 


‘Nagaland or Mizoram now extends the hospitality 


of its columns to patently secessionist ideas mooted 
by some people in and through letters to the Editors. 
Among the intelligentsia one now comes across ele- 
ments who “seriously” taik about the need for. 
secession of the N-E. Region since ‘a vast country 
like India cannot be properly governed from New 
Delhi,, particularly when the centre of power it is 
claimed, is occupied by persons who have had no 
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idea of even the geography of the N-E-Region. 


Even in 1960 when the State: was rocked by 


violence on the issue of official language some ele- 
ments talked of “Independent Assam” and they 
even circulated some blue-print of “Independent 
Assam”, The disturbance itself lasted about a week 
and as the passion subsided, the “blue-print” of 
“Independent Assam” became a joke in different 
circles and the authors of the said ‘“‘scheme” were 
branded by everybody as hot-headed “super-geni- 
uses”. The differences between that period and now 
is that this time the agitation has been lingering for 
a longer period and even the talk of secession 
acquires some “respectability” in certain quarters. 
Taking advantage of the over-all tension, some 
adventurists circulate anonymous leaflets under the 
title “good bye to India”, the author claiming him- 
self to be the “second Phizo”. “Quit notice” is 
served on “foreigners”, asking them to quit before 
“we take up arms” and even political leaders are 
threatened in these notices that all of them are 
already enlisted and are “‘at our gun-points, unless 
“they publicly declare their loyalty to us, this should 
be treated as final warning to them”. In these 
leaflets there is a call for killing Indians and similar 
‘other provocative expressions. A 
There are reports that as early as in March, 1979 
a group of about 120 youngmen from Assam went 
to North Burma for arms training and that another 


batch of 20 or so went out recently. According to - 


another report about 80 youngmen — not all of 
them from Assam though — have been receiving 
training in guerilla warin Bangladesh, at a place 
called Jaintiapur,.not very far from the Indian 
border of Khasi-Jaintia Hills. Another report says 
that more boys are on their way to China across 
Nagaland and Arunachal Pradesh.. l 

Another report that is often heard is that early 
in 1979 there was a meeting somewhere in Manipur, 
sponsored by Biseswar Singh, the much-talked-of 
Maoist leader of Manipur who got his training in 
Tibet with “representatives” from Assam, Megha- 
laya, Nagaland, Mizoram and Tripura. And that 
somekind of a scheme for “‘concerted operation” in 
all these States was worked out there and all that 
followed was in accordance with that scheme. 
_ One knows of the “Project Brahmaputra”, an 
evidently CIA scheme for fanning up disaffection 
among the people of the North-Eastern region. ‘One 
also knows that the Maoist leadership of China were 
providing liberal assistance — ideological, organi- 
sational, financial and even weapons etc. — to all 


kinds of hot-heads who are willing to take to. 


terrorism under the misconceived notion that it is 
“revolution” and their ramification is now fairly 
wide. One cannot also dispute that there are ele- 
ments in Assam, as well as in the other States and 
Union territories of the N-E-Region who thrive on 
all kinds of political adventurism and some .of them 
have found it convenient to appear in the scene as 
great “champions” of the “cause” which, they 
allege, the political parties have “betrayed”. They 
are elements with dubious links. The danger should 
not be underestimated. 


But can the .current agitation be evaluated and 
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judged on this basis alone? For one thing, had the 
authorities been responsive to popular feeling at the 
very -first manifestation of it, things would have 
been different. But it is the common experience, 


not in Assam alone, that the authorities do not 
respond unless and until there is some extremist 
manifestation, and that is one reason why often 
even common movements take an extremist turn. 
Assam, it is to be noted, suffers because of the 
absence of a powerful lobby in New Delhi; there 


has had to be a mass agitation even for simple. 


things. Assam wanted to have a University and it 
needed a kind of mass movement before this could 
be established. After- a huge reserve of crude oil 
was discovered in Assam, it was very legitimately 
demanded that a full-scale oil refinery should be 
located in the State. 
big mass movement was built up that this very 
legitimate demand was conceded and even then, 
only a toy refinery was given to Assam. Again a 
mass movement alone could force New Delhi to 
build the second refinery-cum-petro-chemical com- 
plex in Assam. But the fact remains that the bulk 
of Assam crude is pumped out to feed a refinery at 
Barauni. If Assam had demanded a steel plant, 
though there is no iron ore here, it would have been 
unreasonable. But why could not a big refinery- 
cum-petro-chemical complex be established in 
Assam, basing on the available crude in this State? 

The major part of ‘the N.F. Railway runs over 
Assam and it is very reasonable that the Head- 
quarters of this Railway should be located in 
Assam. Yet, it needed a mass movement to pur- 
suade New Delhi to locate the headquarters of the 
NF Railway in Assam. 

If industries based on the locally available raw 
materials are not set up, how can you remove. the 
regional imbalance? 


But it was not before a very 


Governor L.P. Singh who hails from Bihar told a 
Press conference, in his capacity as the Chairman of ` 


the North Eastern Council (NEC), that, there were 
as many as nine bridges over the 12 hundred kilo- 
metres of the Ganga in Bihar, while it required a 
strenuous effort of the NEC to obtain sanction for 
the second birdge over the eight hundred kilometres 
of the Brahmaputra in Assam. And even then the 
second bridge is to be only a road bridge and not a 
road-cum-railway bridge. 

Transport bottleneck is often held out against any 
demand for setting up industries in Assam. Yet, it 
required a mass movement to pursuade New Delhi 
to convert the metre gauge railway into broad gauge 
and that too is not to cover the entire portion of the 
N.F. Railway in Assam! 

It is estimated by the Employment Review Com- 
mittee of the State Legislature that there are now 
about 15 lakh unemployed in Assam which means 
that one in every ten persons is unemployed. How 
does one tackle this problem of unemployment if 


_ no industry is to be built up in this State on the 


basis of locally available raw materials? And is the 
population composition reflected in the employment 
in various establishments, including the public 
undertakings, in Assam? If one démands that all 
jobs in Assam must be reserved only for the 
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Assamese, it will be an extremist demand. But why 
should not the population pattern be reflected in the 
employment, giving the Assamese their due share' in 
the jobs, . however scarce these may be? There are 
specialised fields for which adequate trained man- 
power is not locally available and nobody will 
grudge recruitment of specialists for these jobs from 
_ other parts of the country. But this cannot be an 
excuse for denying the due share to the Assamese 
people even of non-technical jobs. . 

It should not also be lost sight of that the 
Assamese people feel that they have had rather a 
precarious majority in their own State. That is why 
` they have had an apprehension that they might be 
outnumbered by “outsiders”, particularly if one 
single linguistic or ethnic group comes to this State 
in large nuniber. The story of ‘‘influx’’ into Assam 
js an old one.- In thé days of the Muslim League 
Ministry in pre-Independence period immigration of 
Muslims ‘from the then East Bengal was encouraged 
with a view to making it a Muslim majority pro- 
vince so that it might be included in the contempla- - 


‘ ted Pakistan. The Muslim peasants, brutally ex- .' 


ploited by,the zemindars, migrated to Assam and 
settled here with the patronage of the Muslim 
League Ministry. This created a stir and the people 
grew restive. Even the “line system” could not 
check this influx totally. Then in the wake of 
partition of the country a large number of Bengali 
Hindus began to migrate to Assam and quite a 
sizable number settled here. During the days of the 
struggle for Bangladesh about eleven lakhs of people 
crossed over to Assam and Meghalaya. Some of 
them did not go back, though there may be some 
dispute about the number of those who stayed back. 
And evén after creation of Bangladesh — partly 
because of economic situation there and partly 
becausé of the lack of full sense of security — some 
people do-come over to this side. The cry ofa 
“conspiracy? to convert Assam into “another 
Tripura” is not a correct projection since those who: 
. cross-over to Assam from Bangladesh do net do so' 
“on the- basis of any collective decision; each indivi- 
dual comes out of his own need; he is’ not an 
“empire builder”, as some people would assert. But 
the result of this influx is that the Assamese people 
feel scared that they. may be outnumbered in no 
distant future. And this apprehension can be easily 
exploited by any designing force. 
The current movement has to be assessed ‘in this 
‘over-all context. Taking advantage of the move- 
ment, various forces have raised “their head. The 
Janata Party which has sympathised with the move- 
ment and which of its own also demanded postpone- ` 
_ ment of the election, pending settlement of the issue, 
‘in its resolution on December 5, 1979, appealed ‘‘to 
all political parties to. appreciate’ the situation in 
Assam objectively and to work together for a free, 
fair, and democratic election within a few months 
so as to enable Assam to be an active partner in ‘a 
democratic India and to defeat chauvinism and con- 


' spiracy of international reaction in this sensitive ` 


’ region of India for building up a separatist and seces- 
sionist movement”. While releasing this resolution 
to the press, the :party’s.State Chief, Gaurishankar 
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. Bhattacharjee said that “foreign money was being 


pumped into the region” and ‘‘chauvinist, seces- 
sionist and fascist forces were raising their heads 
taking advantage of the movement.” 

Looting, arson, beating and killing have taken 
place, though the student leaders, spearheading the 
agitation repeatedly stated that the movement was 
not directed against any linguistic or religious com- 
munity. In fact, in the various phases of the move- 
ment like mass satyagraha, mass picketing and 
bundhs and all that, people belonging to different 
sections, different linguistic groups and religious 
communities were drawn in. But all the forces are 
not amenable to the guidance of the main core of 
leadership of the movement. For instance, the RSS 
Secretary Rajendra Singh and the regional orga- 
niser of the RSS toured. the State extensively. 
Rajendra Singh in a public statement at Gauhati 
on November 13 said that in order to determine 
who is a foreigner, the 1951 census and the 1952 
electoral roll should be taken as the basis. In other 
words, all those who came to Assam after 1952 
should be considered ‘‘foreigners”. But behind this 
seemingly radical public stance, it is no secret, the 
RSS-Jana Sangh elements conducted’ a whisper 
campaign that all the Muslims should be deported 
and the Hindus should be accommodated. This com- 
munal campaign made even a leader of a faction of 
Assam Jatiyatabadi Dal to send a telegram to the 
RSS chief asking him to keep off Assam and not to 
give the current movement a communal slant. 

Nonetheless ugly things have taken place and, as 
pointed out by the President of the Janata Party’s 


` State unit, various forces have raised their heads, 


creating not only tefision, but also a sense of insecu- 
rity among a sizable section of the people, with the 
inevitable result of fratricidal clashes. 

One need not, however, take an alarmist view of 
the whole situation; One need not feel that Assam is 
ready for secession. It has to be borne in mind that 
inspite of the current situation, inspite of all the 
complications that have appeared in the situation, 
the forces of nationalism and national integration 
in Assam are powerful, As early as 1917 appeared 


‘the “Asom Sanmilan” that, in 1920 converted itself 


into a unit of the Indian National Congress. Since 
then'Assam took part in all the national movements. 
The Left parties — Socialists and Communists, also 
built their organisations, together with the Left- 
oriented kisan and trade union movements, even 
though these organisations are relatively weak. 
There is the democratic student and youth move- 
ment, even if it is not aè strong as it is in some 
other States. All these movements, all these forces 
have not been washed away and the democratic 
masses even if in their anger sometimes they are 
misled, are not going to accept the slogans of the 
secessionist forces. Even the students who are sway- 
ed by emotion and sometimes may ignore some of 
the aberrations, are not secessionists. 

The problem has to be tackled keeping all these 
facts in view. National integration cannot be a 
one-way traffic. Those who are to decide the future 
of this vast country must take it into account and 
act accordingly. (January 30) O 
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Polish Vistas 
P. SABHERWAL 


"Tus week, on February 11 begins a five-day session 
in Warsaw of Poland’s ruling party, the Polish 


. United Workers Party, which attracts special atten- 


. 


- tion because of the convergence of several important 


features. P 
This conference oversees the decade of the seven- 
ties that has passed and the new decade that opens 
— bringing together the zig-zag experiences of the 
years of vast changes in Polish society, witnessed 
during the seventies, and the challenging tasks ahead 
during the eighties. The seventies represent an 
important period.in post-war Poland because of the 
structural, changes in the economy, as also its 
management, going hand-in-hand with the ‘creation 


, of a new social-political environment. The eighties 


pose ‘the challenging tasks of consummating these 
developments, of consolidating them, and of solving 
the problems of creating the material conditions for 
Poland’s realisation of its socialist goals. : 

An event as important as that calls for special 
attention inside and outside the country. In Poland, 
therefore, this, Eighth Congress of the PUWP has 
been preceeded by a vast preparatory drive notable 
both in terms of its dimension as well as the careful 
and well-documented nature of the preparatory dis- 
cussions. One of the important documents that en- 
ables the pre-Congress discussions to be specially 
meaningful is a review of the seventies prepared by 
the leadership of the PUWP, which also gives its 
perspective for the decade ahead. This is a compre- 
hensive and, in many respects, penetrating document 
which helps in proper assessments and evaluations. 

This study pointedly notes the problems which 
new Poland faced at the beginning of the seventies, 
creating one of the biggest drives for change within 
the nation’s leadership for meeting the national 
tasks. “By the end of the 1960s the economy had 
developed to a point at which it showed a more and 
more urgent need for an accelerated growth of pro- 
duction capacities, broader use of our own and world 
know-how, better supply of growing social needs’’, 
says the PUWP.preparatory document: ‘“The socio- 
economic policy of the time could not live up to 
those tasks. That context gave rise to social tensions 
that culminated dramatically in December, 1970”. 

It is from these ‘objective conditions’ at the end 
of the 1960s and the ‘mounting imperatives of the 
future’, that emerged the shape of anew socio- 


“economic policy pursued by Poland during the 


years gone by. Fulfilment of that policy has brought 
visible benefits and transformations to Poland. It 


> has, according to the study, ‘‘sizably upgraded the 


nation’s living standards by way of a faster develop- 


- ment and modernisation of the materia] and econo- 


mic base”. Politically, the changes in the seventies 
have streamlined and strengthened the socialist con- 
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tents of the State in the domestic as well as inter- 
national spheres. It should be evident that these 
important changes meant a corrésponding period of 
tension and transformation of the PUWP, the ruling 
party, making it incumbent for its leadership to res- 


~ pond to vistas of the new Polish society. 


One can sum up the economic as well as social 
achievements of Poland, under the guidance of the 
new PUWP leadership during the ten years gone by, 
described in the study as solving “a range of prob- 


) 


- lems of historic importance for the nation”. These . 


advances, it is claimed, have guaranteed employment 
to “the largest postwar generation”, the rise in real 
wages being steep, exercising a stimulating role for 


productivity growth. As a Socialist characteristic, it. 


is noted, people’s Poland’s largest ever public bene- 
fits scheme has been carried iato effect. 

A glance —.and no more than a glance is possible 
here — at the magnitude of the economy’s advances 
and their social impact will be worthwhile. The 
growth of the population’s real monetary incomes, 
primarily wages, first: for this is claimed as one of 
the chief factors upgrading society’s living standard. 
Socially relevant is the rise in the position. of the 
lowest wage — it has been enhanced most of all, 
from 850 zloties in 1970 to 1,200 zloties in 1975, and 
1,800 zloties in 1979. The wage rise scheme carried 
into effect in the 1970s, it is claimed, is the most 
extensive in, the history of People’s Poland. Its 
impact has to be seen in the backdrop of the rela- 
tively stable prices that have prevailed in Poland 
during these years of strident inflation in the indus- 
trialised West as well as the developing countries. 
Allowing for the modest price rise in Poland, during 
these years, “the aggregate growth of the society’s 
real income incorporating wages, old age, disability 
pensions, the remaining social benefits, allowances 
derived from factory bonus, housing and social 
funds and the social consumer fund, will amount to 
about 75 per cent per head” in the seventies. 

Next, to take a few figures concerning the develop- 

~ment and strength of the economy, and especially 
industry and allied departments. The pace of new 
investment projects and Poland’s share in the inter-. 
national division of labour have made what may be 
termed as dramatic advances during tbe seventies. 


« The spectacular advance of Poland’s position in the 


international division of labour is accompanied by 
the advances made in Poland’s Socialist economic 
integration with other CMEA-member countries, 
„specially the Soviet Union. Half-way through the 
decade, extremely difficult external and internal 
conditions were faced by Poland’s economy, thanks 
largely to the international energy crisis as reflected 
in the zooming oil prices. But these were confidently 
faced by the new resurgence in the economy. 

Putting all this in figures shows a 230 per cent 
increase in industrial production during the seven- 
ties, while agricultural production has gone up by a 
comparatively modest 30 per cent. This itself appears 
to be a remarkable achievement. 

Given the Socialist content of Poland’ seconomic 
planning and development, a particularly important 
sphere of growth has been that of socio-economic 
advance. Socia] welfare planning has served to 
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\integrate all actions upgrading the nation’s living 
standards. Another Jine of planning, newly develop- 
ed, consists of solving complex and key tasks in the 
nation’s socio-economic growth. Long-range fore- 
casting and planning are in this ‘orbit. Also, work 
has-déveloped on the spatial shape of the country 
until the year 2,000. Another sphere in this respect 
has been standardisation of production factors and 
improvement of cooperation ties within the 
economy. 

While all this serves as an indicator of Poland’s 
strides in the economy in the past decade, the vistas 


which the PUWP Congress may unfold for the 
eighties are not only magnificient but also marked 
with pitfalls and complexities. The pitfalls and 
complexities are both in the surmounting of difficult 
economic tasks as well as providing a leadership 
capable of meeting these challenges. 

The significance of the Congress will therefore 
consist above all in the political cohesion and con- 
solidation of the PUWP and its leadership, and its 
ideological capability in facing the tasks of the all-~ 
sided development of a Socialist Poland in the 
coming decade. 


© P. Mencher; 
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Rural Economy : 
Conflict 
and Change 


G.V. KRISHNAN 





Agriculture and Social Struc- 
ture in “Tamil Nadu: by Joan 
Allied Publishers; 
pp 314; Rs 60 





joan Mencher, we gather from 
the book jacket, has special- 
ised in applied anthropology. Her 
book examines the social forces 
that accelerate or impede change 
in the rural economy, which 
should make her a sociologist. 
Contents of the book, which is 
-all about land, its ownership, 
distribution and its role in social 
structure, suggest that the 


` author may even be an econo- 
- mist — a word that can be made 


— 


to sound ‘communist’ if pro- 
nounced with a managerial 
accent. 

Communists and many econo- 
mists have this thing in common. 
They usually come up with right 
answers for wrong questions. The 
question Joan asks is: How can 
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we have distributive justice? Her 
answer: Through land reforms. 
No marks for the correct answer, 
for the question raised is lop- 
sided. 

The question sensible politi- 
cians, the establishment econo- 
mists and the ‘kisan’ lobby ask is: 
Who needs land reforms when 
food production can be increased 
by assuring well-to-do farmers 
subsidised farm inputs and re- 
munerative support prices for 
their produce? 

Target-minded policy-makers 
have disapproved of land reforms 
under conditions of food shortage 
on the plea that reforms would 
reduce the quantity of produc- 
tion. When crops are good they 
maintain that land reforms are 
not necessary because there is 
enough food anyway. 

Joan points out that agricul- 
tural development in India. has 
been attempted without touching 
the problem of extreme inequality 
in land distribution and its rela- 
tionship to development. Produc- 
tion targets are set with undue 
emphasis on farmers with large 
and medium sized holdings. `The 
system of support prices of food- 
grains is based on the notion that 
production for profit can only 
be possible with major subsidies 
to better-off farmers. These 
farmers represent the ‘kisan’ 
lobby. These are the ones who 
are politically organised. As the 
author puts it, big landlords view 
their “survival as inextricably 
linked to the success of deve- 
lopment programmes that are 


- divorced from distributive jus- 


tice.” , 

Not much headway has been 
made in the matter of distribu- 
tive justice. Agricultural pro- 
grammes have been implemented 
in a situation of conflict between 





the landed and the landless, 
between many small land-owners 
and a few large ones; conflict 
among landowners over loans, 
the use of water; conflict among 
the poor over getting hired as 
farm hands, acquiring land for 
temporary share-cropping; con- 
flict in the bureaucracy over the 
use of limited resources for com- ' 
peting development schemes; 
conflict among the departments 
implementing these programmes. 

Joan Mencher examines these 
conflicts in the rural economy of 
Chinglepet district in Tamil 
Nadu, a relatively prosperous 
paddy-growing district. She does 
not subscribe to the view that 
itis possible to solve the food 
problem solely through techuo- 
logical changes. Her case is that 
technological changes under the 


` prevailing social structure tend to 


benefit only the ‘haves’, accen- 
tuate the conflict between the 
haves and the have-nots and limit 
the pace of development of the 
economy. 

The author finds no incom- 
patibility between distributive 
justice and increased productivity. 
She is of the view that massive 
increases in productivity cannot 
be sustained without concomitant 
improvement in distributive jus- 
tice. : 

Her point is that agricultural 
development cannot afford to 
ignore the extreme inequalities in 
production relations and in land 
distribution. Meaningful develop- 
ment strategy should stress the 
removal of these inequalities. 

Joan Mencher concedes that 
her approach to agricultural 
development may be Marxist- 
oriented, Which presumably rules 
out the possibility of her being 
considered for the job of Minis- 
ter of Agriculture.j 
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Crucial Role 
for Left 


“THE slogan of a stable govern- 

ment raised by Indira Gandhi 

has gone down as well with the 

masses as her Garibi Hatao of 

1971. And it does not require a 

feat of prescient knowledge to 

declare that she will be as suc- 

cessful in providing a stable 

government as she was in remov- 

‘ing poverty. By saying this I 


do not merely wish to point out | 


the enormous odds that confront 
her on the economic, political 
and social fronts. ī- want to 
state that her massive majority 
in the Lok. Sabha may well prove 
to be a deceptive facade, and 
despite the multitudinous brood 
whose loyalty she commands, 
her promise of a stable govern- 
ment might well meet the fate of 
all political promises. ; 

Ever since 1973, when the 
Congress Party, despite the mas- 
sive majority it commanded in 
Parliament, began to feel the 
ground burning beneath its, feet, 
the political system has come 
under increasing strain. I believe 
that such completely contradic- 
tory and incompatible choices in 
less than three. years that the 
electorate made in March 1977 
and January 1980 is another sign 
of the restlessness that has grip- 
ped the masses and which can- 
not but have its impact on our 
national polity. And it is because 
of this undercurrent of restless- 
ness and the feeling of despera- 
tion that goes with it that Indira 
Gandhi’s claim of giving a stable 
government on the strength of 
majority power in the Lok Sabha, 
however massive, may prove 
empty. . 

Many political commentators, 
stunned by the huge mandate 
that the Indian electorate has 
given her, have begun talking in 

. terms of a return to one-party 
dominance of the political scene 


and the good that it bodes for 
the system. While ` refraining 
from commenting on their demo- 
cratic belief which finds one- 
party dominance as the only 
setting for perfect functioning 
of parliamentary democracy in 
India, I would say that they are 
going to be as much deceived in 
their expectations now as they 
were in 1977 when they read in the 
triumph of the Janata Party the 
emergence of a two-party system 
in Indian polity. Many people, 
ranging from sycophants to 
social scientists, have termed the 
Congress (I) electoral victory the 
personal triumph of Indira 
Gandhi, without understanding 
the full implications of what 
they are saying. While aproving 
of the assessment generally I 
must add that precisely because 
of the personal element involved 
in this ‘electoral triumph, those 
who have begun seeing visions of 
health being restored to the poli- 
tical system because of a return 
to one-party hegemony over 
national affairs will be proved 
wrong. Their assessment is only 
an admission of the fact that but 
for the presence of one individual, 
the electorate would have been 
in a quandary over exercising 
positively their democratic right 
of franchise which is so neces- 
sary for the healthy functioning 
of democracy. Above all, the 
presence of the bunch of non- 
entities who have drifted into the 
limelight in the wake of Indira 
Gandhi’s_ personal triumph is 
hardly going to strengthen demo- 
cratic traditions. 

The 1980 General Election has 
effectively cut the Janata Party 
and the Lok Dal to size. Even 
if these parties had won more 
seats than they actually have and 
thus increased their participation 
in the Lok Sabha, it would hardly 
have altered the overall political 
scenario. Both of these bourgeois- 
landlord parties are severely con- 
strained in working positively 
and boldly in the interest of the 
masses because of the way they 
are constituted, and both can be 
expected to acquiesce in the 
majority Opinion after one or 
two futile opposition tricks in the 
Lok Sabha in order to -gain 
popularity. í 

It is against such a background 


that the Left bloc, led by the two’ 
Communist Parties, will be requi-. 
red to be vigilant and active. on 
behalf of-the common people. It 
would be expected of ‘the Left 
forces, with whatever ` meagre 
resources they have against the 

brute majority of the Govern- 

ment, to actively oppose anti- 

people policies — and I feel they 

will not lack occasions and 

opportunities to voice their con- 

cern for the poor and the exploi- 

ted and expose the bourgeois- 

landlord government for what it 

essentially is — anti-people 

through and through. 

Already vested interests have 
been reading in the slogan ofa 
stable government the stability of 
their pernicious interests. For 
capitalists, the primary task of a 
stable and strong government is 
to be strict against labour. They 
would very ‘much like the present 
Government to ‘‘discipline’’ the 


restless workers. There are already . 


hints that the Government will 
take harsh steps to put the dis- 
located and disorganised economy 
back on the rails. It must be 
remembered that in past such 
‘harsh’ steps have been harsh 
only for the poor and the lower 
classes while capitalists and the 
rich upper classes have benefited 
enormously from them. Harsh 
steps such as 
bonus, D.A. and wages of wor- 
kers taken by Indira Gandhi's 
Government in 1974 to restore 
heaith to the economy culmina- 
ted in ruthless suppression of all 
workers’ rights during Emergency. 

Her’ past record apart, this 
time she may claim added justifi~ 
cation for the harsh measures by 
saying that she was asked by the 
electorate to give a stable and 
strong government. Surrounded 
as she is by the unrepentant 
cohorts of Emergency days and 
facing various critical issues on 
the home front, she might feel 
tempted to live up to her assiduo- 
usly-built image of a strong 


, woman and prove to the gaping 


world that she is indeed the “Iron 


‘Lady”. In these circumstances, 


the Left bloc will have a crucial 
role to play not only in the Lok 
Sabha but also in actively mobi- 
lising public opinion outside it. 


Delhi Mukesh Vatsyayana 
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9 December 1978 


Vijay, a mechanic of Cochin, Kerala, paid the 
first quarterly premium on his life 
insurance policy for Rs. 5,000. 


13 January 1979 





Vijay died in a motor cycle accident leaving 
his wife Lakshmi and a little daughter. 


20 January 1979 


The death of Vijay was intimated to the 
Life Insurance Corporation. LIC issued the 
claim forms and the claimant filed the 
claim papers complete with all the 
required documents. 


16 February 1979 


The Trivandrum Divisional Office of LIC 
settled the claim and Lakshmi got the cheque. 
‘This was one out of 78,000 death claims 
settled for a total amount of Rs. 55.05 crores 
by LIC during 1978-79. 


(This is a true-lite-incident. But, for obvious reasons 
. the actual names have been concealed} 
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LIC is constantly engaged in simplifying its 
procedures. For example, in the case of pckicies with 
sums assured of Rs. 5,000 and less, requremenis of 
age proof, surety in the event of loss of policy bond, 
investigation of claims which are prima facie 
genuine etc. are often waived. Review of 
requirements is a continuous process especiaily 
keeping in mind the needs of small sum assured 
policyholders. i ` 


In most cases, the basic requirements for settlement 
of claims are: "Bp ©. 


è Death certificate from competent authority 
® Policy bond 


è Claim forms duly comp!eted by nominee or 
title holder (/? will help if the policy bears the 
nomination in favour of the beneficiary) 


No claim is rejected except on the basis of detected 
fraud or material concealment. 


A few cases of delay, however, do occur in spite of 
our best efforts. Any claimant who experiences 
delay in the processing of the claim (even after 
meeting the basic requirements) may please get in 
touch with the Officer -in-charge of the LIC 
Divisional Office where the claim is processed, 
who will be glad fo help. 


Life Insurance Corporation of India 


RADEUS/LIC/SP-342 
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The Uneasy Beginning 


p Gandhi’s first thirty days in office 
after her return to power have been crow- 
ded with a cavalcade of VIPs beginning 
with Carrington and ending with Gromyko 
— with Giscard, Kreisky and Clifford 
thrown in between; in the background, 
assembled the protracted jamboree of the 
UNIDO with the curtain coming down on 
it after a virtual American veto on India’s 
endeavour for a consensus. 

All this is no doubt trying and time- 
consuming for any Government immediat- 
ely after being sworn into office; and for 
a new Foreign Minister, must have been a 
nerve-racking education even if it is a 
rewarding experience. 

A nation however cannot live by foreign 
policy alone. Particularly a nation of over 
six hundred millions, after a hectic experi- 
ence of a general election in which foreign 
affairs figured only marginally. Behind the 
impressive electoral mandate lies the elec- 
torate’s expectation of the Indira Govern- 
ment engaging itself seriously in tackling 
many of the difficult problems on the home 
front — from price rise to caste war in 


Bihar to alienation in the north-east. What 
has been the .record, at least the initial 
spurt in hañdling them? 

The Prime Minister is known to be wor- 
ried at the gloomy prospect on the 
economic front: she has blamed the pre- 
ceding Governments for the present mess, 
and she may be justified in doing so upto 
a point. But what has been her own record 
so far? Not that anybody is foolish enough 
to demand a progress report within a 
month: but it is legitimate to ask whether 
it is right or desirable that the Government 
should continue with major economic port- 
folios such as Industry or Petroleum, Steel, 
Mines or Labour, being managed on a 
hand-to-mouth arrangement, with Cabinet 
Ministers for them yet to be selected? With 
the country’s security facing new problems 
with warlike tensions at our doorsteps, it 
is strange that the Government could think 
of carrying on without the induction of a 
full-time Defence Minister. Not only that. 
Uncertainty prevails in the case of the 
administrative machinery itself as many 
senior officers are known to be marked out 
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for transfer without their replacements 
having been selected. 

Apart from the Foreign Minister engag- 
ed with serious external developments in 
our neighbourhood, and the Finance 
Minister immersed in the formulation of a 
_ budget that promises to register record- 
breaking inflation, no other Minister hold- 
ing any major portfolio has yet worked 
out a policy decision. This is an amazing 
situation for a country facing a difficult 
period, and unfair for an electorate which 
has returned Indira Gandhi with a big 
majority trusting in her promise of a stable 
Government. 

These thirty days have however seen 
Ministers, many of them, engaged mainly 
in threatening State Governments that are 
not run by the Indira Congress. Nobody 
disputes the right of any leader to criticise 
any Ministry in the country. But should 
this be done at the expense of urgent jobs 
in hand? By dismantling existing Minis- 
tries by baits held out blatantly for large- 
scale defection or by whipping up distur- 
bances or by outright dissolution by 
Presidential decree, the ruling party at the 
Centre cannot claim to be ensuring a 
stable Government for the country. The 
Janata Raj had to face the attack of having 
neglected the responsibility of governance. 
Do the initial weeks of the second edition 
of the Indira Raj hold out a better pros- 
pect? Surely there is something more to be 
done than being preoccupied with Kissa 
Kursi Ka or other cases in which some of 
the big-wigs of the new dispensation are 
involved. 

The section in the ruling party which 
has emerged conspicuously in this very 
first month represents a strikingly new ele- 
ment in our politics: the smart operators 
bereft of any sense of responsibility, form- 
ing themselves into a clearly demarcated 
group throwing their, weight about by 
virtue of their proximity to power. It was 
this phenomenon of palace rule which 
not only wrought the biggest damage to 
our polity but..was responsible to a deci- 
sive measure for Indira Gandhi’s downfall 
in 1977. Premonitions of its come-back 
can already be discerned among the obser- 
vers in the Capital today. 


The Opposition parties at the moment are 


worried about the offensive that they have 
to face. While the logic of. the situation 
should have forced them to stand together, 
their inner contradictions threaten them 
with disintegration, with quite a good chunk 
quietly slinking back to the Indira Cong- 
ress. There are talks of even some of the big 
names turning coat any day on any pretext. 
All this imposes a great responsibility on 
the Left. It has to emerge as the rally- 
ing point for a nation-wide re-awakening: 
re-awakening not only to the formidable 
problems that confront the nation but to 
the dangers that are raising their heads. 
Side by side with the maximum utilisation 
of parliamentary politics, the Left has to 
engage itself in organising in a systematic 
manner the vast army of the working peo- 
ple—the intelligentsia as well as the manual 
labour—so that a new political ethos, a new 
value-system, may emerge. If the two Com- 
munist Parties have come closer together 
with the dethronement of Dange, that is 
only the beginning. The task of national 
mobilisation is a gigantic one. There is no 
resting on oars for any right-thinking 
patriot. 
February 12 
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Meeting of Minds 
with Zia ? 


TPE was nothing basically 

wrong for our Foreign Secre- 
tary to have said on his return 
from official-level talk in Pakistan 
Jast week that “we were looking 
for a meeting of minds”. When 

' the representatives of two neigh- 
bouring countries try to seek out 
areas of understanding obviously 
itis a search for “a meeting of 
minds”, and Foreign Secretary 
Sathe was careful in warning in 
the same breath that “to expect 
a complete meeting of minds in 
just one session of such a nature 
would be too.much.” 

What makes one rather uneasy 
about talking of “meeting of 
minds” with a person of Zia-ul- 
Haq’s calibre is whether he has 
at alla mind worth cultivating, 
particularly judging by his utter- 
ances in course of a rather pom- 
pous audience to Indian news- 
men: he lectured to the Govern- 
ment of India that “principles 
should not be compromised”’; he 
had a good word for the Chinese 
for having withdrawn from 
Vietnam “within three weeks”; 
he asserts that the Afghan crisis 
is “not a regional but an inter- 
national question.” He not only 
talks of a neutral body to oversee 
the Afghan border but goes on 
to suggest “a peace force to look 

- after the affairs in Afghanistan” 
after the Soviet withdrawal. He 
flatly denies that Pakistan’s soil 
is being used as a base of opera- 
tion against Afghanistan, not- 
withstanding Brzezinski’s rather 
brazen-faced demonstration in an 
Afghan rebels camp how to fire at 
the Afghan border. ; 

- Zia is sitting on a volcano with 

a killing inflation and seething 
internal discontent, but surviving 
because of the ‘huge amount of 

` US arms and aid: in certain 
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ways, he resembles one of the 
tumbled-down American puppets 
in South Vietnam of the sixties. 
And yet.as the Pak press reports 
go, he has had the audacity to 
pontificate to our Foreign Secre- 
tary that India and Pakistan 
“were carved out as two coun- 
tries by agreement but as many 
as three wars had been fought 
between them.’ Obviously, pro- 
tocol politeness prevented our 
Foreign Secretary to remind this 
coxcomb General with borrowed 
American plumage, that all the 
three wars were started by the 
Pakistani rulers at the instigation 
of their Anglo-American masters 
who could not stomach India’s in- 
dependent standing. As early as 
1950, the US State Department 


had confidentially decided to arm - 


Pakistan so that India might not 
get powerful like the Meiji Japan. 
Intelligent observers in India 
have not missed the fact that 
even when he is crying wolf about 
Soviets being in Afghanistan, Zia 
would not agree to sign a no-war 
pact with India: hé takes refuge 
behind the excuse that’ “the 
Simla Agreement was, in fact, a 
no-war pact if all the frictions 
were removed.” But not a single 
Pak spokesman would say what 
many an Indian representative 
has said more than once, that 
they would not use force to settle 
any ofthe dssputes between the 
two countries. Side by side, Zia 
goes on harping about Kashmir 
in international forums, whether 
UN or the Islamic Conference. 
In this background, it is strange 
to find the sudden spurt of earn- 
estness shown by certain elements 
in India — and these include 
both some official and non-offi- 
cial ones — about the need to 
ensure the security of Pakistan. 
For one thing, it is not that India 
is threatening the security of 
Pakistan. Pakistan has been 
weakened, in contrast to India’s 
relative strength, because of the 
misdoings of its own rulers. If 
there isa largely self-sustaining 
indigenous defence system in 
India, that is because of the inde- 
pendent policy pursued by our 
leaders, in contrast to Pakistan’s 
adventurous rulers who let their 
country be made into an Amer- 
ican arsenal as part of Washing- 
ton’s global policy of military 





alliances. If Pakistan’s economy 
is in shambles, can India bale it 
out when its Government is irre- 
demiably addicted to dollar aid? 

Besides, when we talk of ensur- 
ing the security of Pakistan, we 
must be clear as to which Pakis- 
tan we have in mind — Zia or 
the people of Pakistan? It need 
not be our headache to save a 
discredited military junta the 
main threat to which comes not 
from forces abroad but from the 
anger of its own people. 


February 12 Analyst 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


The Kabul airport is completely 
under Soviet control: J could see the ` } 
Red Star painted on planes and 
helicopters and the guns jutting out 
of snow, like knife from butter (sic) 
as my plane descends to land. The 
airport hall had also a few Russian 
soldiers standing in a corner with 
rifles and machine-guns. 

—Kuldip Nayar, Sunday Standard Feb 10 


_On arrival at Kabul’s modest 
airport after a two-hour flight, I did 
see a few Soviet helicopters and 
military trucks parked there, but not 
a single soldier. After checking in at 
Kabul Hotel, I roamed the city 
bazaars for halfa day in search of 
what Afghans call “shourvis” but 
did not see any. The only armed 
persons were Afghan guards posted 
at the airport, at public buildings, 
hotel lounges, airline offices, banks, 
Telephone Exchange and post and 
telegraph office. 

—J.D. Singh, Times of India. Feb 12 


Badshah Khan takes opportunity 
to clarify that be had at no time 
endorsed the Soviet armed interven- 
tion in Afghanistan What had 
happened was that he, like the 
overwhelming majority of Afghans, 
had welcomed the ouster of Hafi- 
zullah Amin whom he described as a 
tyrant and the killer of several 
thousand Afghans. The Afghan 
news agency had contacted him after 
Amin’s fall and he had merely 
welcomed the fall of Amin. 

—M.L. Kotru, Statesman, dan 20 


“I have said and I say again that 
the Russians have heiped the people 
of Afghanistan in freeing themselves 
from Amin’s oppression,” These 
were the words of Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan when this correspond- 
ent met him in Jalalabad on Sunday 
..He also denied having told any 
Indian Sewsman that he did not 
want the Russians here. “I have 
never Said that kind of thing, I have 
said they helped to free the Afghan 
people from Amin, If the Russians 
had not come, would Afghanistan 
have liberated itself from Amin?” 

—Sumit Chakravartty, Patriot, Feb. 13 


Caste and Class 
Alignments 
in 

North India 


PRADHAN H. PRASAD. 


T= 1980 Lok Sabha election came ‘as a complete 

surprise to almost all economic and political ana- 
lysts. Nobody had even remotely predicted the events 
as they took shape. The phenomenon of Indira 
Gandhi’s return to power appeared as strange as her 
eclipse in the 1977 Lok Sabha elections. Her party 
has now won 66.98 per cent of the seats and it 
seems that it is back to its position of strength which 
it enjoyed in 1971 after winning 67.95 per cent of 
the seats. 

Both her eclipse and her re-emergence are mainly 
explained in terms of negative votes. It is suggested 
- that she lost in 1977 because she had failed to tackle 
the mounting widespread economic crisis of the 
country and so the people voted against her. In 1980 
people voted against the Janata and the Janata(S), 
that is, the Lok. Dal, almost for the same reasons. - 

This may be true to some extent, but the major 
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explanation of the happenings in nineteen-seventies 
lies somewhere else: Has this been the major factor, 
her eclipse in 1977 as well as her re-emergence in 
1980 would have been uniform all over India. But 
this is not so. ` 

It will be seen from tħe enclosed Table (see next 
page) that her party had improved its position in - 
1977 in. the three States, namely, Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala and Tamilnadu. It did not suffer a setback 
of any significant magnitude in Assam, Gujarat, 
Karnataka. It suffered a major setback ‘in Maha- 
rashtra and was completely routed in the rest eight 
major States of India. Thus, there, was hardly any 
negative voting against her party in Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, and Tamilnadu. 
And there are no facts to show that economic crisis 
in these States of India was of a lesser magnitude 
than in other parts of India. The emergency excess 
hypothesis also fails to explain this differential pat- 
tern of voting. s 

It will, however, be observed that her party was 
completely routed in 1977 in most of the North 
Indian States. In West Bengal it was not very strong, 
but even then its strength slumped from 32.50 per 
cent to 7.14 per cent. It will also be seen that in 
some of the major North Indian States, its re-emer- 
gence in 1980 does not put it back at the 1971 level. 
In West Bengal it has failed to re-emerge at all. In 
this case the explanation lies in the emergence of a 
united Left bloc. This phenomenon is also promi- 
nently displayed in Kerala, the only South Indian 
State where it has suffered a setback in 1980. In 
Haryana, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh its strength does 
not go beyond 60 per cent, whereas its 1971 level _ 
was beyond 80 per cent. In these thrée States, its re-' 
emergence to the 1971 level has been blocked mainly 
by the Lok Dal whose base is essentially the middle 
and lower peasantry and the party activists are 
drawn mostly from the middle peasant class. 
` Uttar Pradesh and Bihar which accounts for more 
than one fourth of India’s population find itself in 
a situation where a fierce struggle for political power 
has been going on between the top peasantry and 
the middle peasantry. The top peasantry includes 
the landlords and its chief characteristic is that the 
top peasants deem it below their dignity to work 
physically on their own farms. They supply only 
non-manual labour to agriculture, 

Next in the hierdrchy are the middle peasantry. 
In this case both male and female do manual work 
on their own farm but deem it below their dignity 
to go to work for others. Majority of them do not 
hire-in labour. 

Thereafter we have the class of agricultural 
labourers. A sizable number of them small oper- 
ational holdings. 

In this region the top peasantry is mostly upper 
caste Hindus while the middle are essentially middle 
caste Hindus (that is, the Backward Castes other‘ 
than the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes). Agricultural labourers are drawn mostly - 
from the Scheduled Castes, the“ Scheduled Tribes 
and some middle caste Hindus. Out of about a little 
less than 15 per cent of Muslim population, a large 
section are agricultural labourers. ' 
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In British India, there emerged a long stratification 
of landowners, tenants and sub-tenants with actual 
tillers being mostly at the bottom. The high pitch 
“ of land rent and the share of landlords created a 
situation in which large percentage of peasant 
households emerged as ‘chronically deficit house- 
holds’ — almost every year, their bare minimum 
consumption expenditures exceeded their incomes. 
Large-scale usurious exploitation came into 
existence, 

The process was responsible for increasing con- 
centration of wealth and land in the hands of a few, 
emergence of a class of peasantry with uneconomic 
holdings and increase in the proportion’ of poor 
peasantry serving mostly under bondage arising out 
of usury and also some extra-economic coercion. 
Bondage was also enforced by leasing tiny bits of 
land to agricultural labourers. Providing house- 
sites and small dwelling place was another mode 
which was practised to enforce -the informal 
bondage. : 

Apart from these, the traditional dominance of 
upper caste Hindus over the middle and the Schedul- 
_ed Castes reinforced this informal bondage relation- 
ship. 

While the anti-Brahmin movement of twenties of 
this century weakened the traditional dominance of 
priestly classes in rural: areas of South India and 
Maharashtra, nothing like this happened in most 
ofthe North Indian States particularly in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar. Therefore, while in the North, 
class and caste contradictions were more or less 
identical, no such identity existed in the South. 

The upper crust of landlords (that is, zammindars, 
ta'ukdars etc ) were the only category which enjoyed 
localised political power and some surplus value 

which they wasted on petty luxuries. The rest of 
` the big peasantry had very little of surplus value 
while the middle peasantry had none. The agricul- 
tural labourers, by and large, were the ‘chronic 
_ deficit’ households. i 

Though the upper crust of landlords suffered an 
initial setback because of the transfer of power, the 
damage was not extensive. The state power passed 





PERCENTAGE OF SEATS WON IN LOK SABHA 
ELECTIONS BY THE PARTY LED BY 
INDIRA GANDHI 


1971 1977 1980 
Andhra Pradesh 68,29 97.62 97.62 
Assam 92.86 71.43 : 
Bibar -73.58 0.00 55.55 
Gujarat 45,83 38.46 96.15 
Haryana 77,78 0.00 50,00 
Karnataka 100.00 92.86 96.43 
Kerala 31.53 55.50 25.00 
Madhya Pradesh 56.76 - 2.50 87.50 
Maharashtra 93.33 41.67 81.25 
Orissa 75,00 19.05 95.00 
Punjab 76.92 0.00 92.31 
Rajasthan 60.87 4.00' "7200 + 
Tamilnadu 23,07 35.90 51.28 
Uttar Pradesh 85.88 0.00 60.00 
W. Bengal 32.50 7.14 9.76 
Rest of India - 82.75 35.56 51.42 
india . 67,95 28.04 66.98 
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into the hands of big tenant-landlords and bout- 
geoisie. The initial setback suffered by the above- 
mentioned landlords were limited to the extent of 
the abolition of their revenue collection rights. 
Thereafter, the process of disintegration did not go 
very far. Most of these landlords remained the 
owners of large areas of land and by mid-fifties they 
consolidated their position as a powerful class and 
thereby strengthened the power of the top peasantry 
in the Indian polity. 

On the other hand, the large bulk of the poor 
peasants even decades after this, continued to 
remain the ‘chronically deficit? households in most 
part of the rural India. They continued to take 
consumption loans almost wholly from the rural 
rich and thereby continued to suffer from informal 
bondage, social humiliation and degradation. 

The enormous economic and political power 
which got concentrated in the hands of the top 
peasantry allowed them to claim the bulk of the 
benefits that flowed into the area and lord over the 
people. The top peasantry, therefore, in most of the 
tural areas, even decades after the transfer of power, 
Maintains an interest in the continuation of mass 
poverty where vast bulk of poor peasantry remains 
in perpetual deficit. 

The aforesaid gains arising out of this backward 
agrarian structure has made the top peasantry not 
enthusiastic about rapid development which, if 
allowed, is likely to improve the economic condition 
of the poor peasants who can thereby free them- 
selves from the informal bondage and start the dis- 
integration of the production relations which we 
term as semi-feudal production relations. That is 
why the resources for developmental activities are 
either wasted away or are used up in conspicuous 
consumption. 

The case of middle peasantry, however, stood on 
a different footing. They did not suffer from any such 
inhibition in the context of rapid development of 
agriculture. The inflation of forties caused by the 
Second World War, considerably reduced the burden 
of land revenue providing surplus to the landowners. 
Then came the independence in 1947. This also re- 
duced the drain of surplus from agriculture. 

The middie peasantry began to use its newly ac- 
quired surplus for rapid expansion of their agricul- 
tural aotivities. They had begun to redeem their 
lands (which were under mortgage) by as early as late 
forties. In the areas of permanent Settlement, the 
Zamindars issued back-dated rent receipts for mone- 
tary considerations to the members of this class con- 
sequent upon abolition of Zamindari and thereby 
they were elevated from sub-tenant to tenant status, 
This also meant acquisition of additional land, 
status and surplus. 

The petty bourgeois reformist pressure and the 
contradiction between the top peasantry and the 
middle peasantry arising on account of hunger for 
land.led to various land reform legislations, particul- 
arly the legislation related to ceiling on land hold- 
ings. Though these enactment remained mostly on 
paper, the cautious among the landlords sold some 
of their surplus land. The purchasers invariably were 
the middle peasantry. 


-The middle peasantry not only acquired addì- 


tional land’ during the past three decades, but also’ 


have striven hard to gain maximum out of their 
land. -They achieved higher intensity of cropping. 
They took to new technology very enthusiastically. 
. They combined these with modern practices of dairy 
farming. Of course, the resource constraint was a 
heavy odd against them, still they steadily improved 
upon their economic power. f 

With their increased economic power and advan- 
tage of number, they began to make inroads into the 
citadels of political power which had been under the 
traditional occupation of the top peasantry. This 
contradiction was relatively sharp in North India 
than in the South because inthe North it also 
meant a contradiction between the traditionally 
dominant upper caste Hindus and the middle ‘caste 
Hindus. In Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and to some extent 
in Madhya Pradesh, this contradiction led to strug- 
gle for political power which came into prominance 
in the late sixties. i 

The failure of the ruling party to cope with the 
_ mounting economic crisis, the contradiction within 
Indian capitalism and the emerging contradiction 
between the top and the middle peasantry specially 
in the rural North, and between the top and the bot- 
tom where semi-feudal production relations were 
weakened, forced Indira Gandhi to oust the hard- 
liners specially of the top peasantry and thereby 
splitting the party in 1969. 

Thereafter, the party paid lip service to petty 
bourgeois aspirations. The nationalisation spree 
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of early seventies, the much talked of land reform 
legislations and the ‘over-publicised 20-Point Pro- 
gramme thereafter gave her party a grand campaign 
outfit. Though the activists in the party were also 
drawn from the middle and poor peasantry, the 
industrial working class and petty bourgeoisie, the 
leadership remained in the hands of the top pea- . 
santry (specially landlords) and the industrial bour- 
geoisie. Though the radical-looking programmes 
did not make much headway, some of the items in 
the programmes like the land reforms legislations, 
providing homestead lands to rural poor and mini- 
mum agricultural wages policy, irked the top pea- 
santry specially in the North India where the 
struggle for political power between the top and the 
middle peasantry was relatively fierce. 
It was mainly in these areas that the top peasantry 
decided to teach Indira Gandhi’s party a lesson in 
1977. The top peasantry attributed the rise of 
middle peasantry and the weakening of semi-feudal 
production relations to these policies rather than 
the dynamics of the semi-feudal production relations. 
Some of these policies also annoyed the middle peas- 
antry. The redumption of debts as enshrined in the 
20-Point Programme created hostile hysteria among 
all sections of top and middle peasantry. Middle 
castes were also becoming increasingly disillusioned 
with the ruling party because of its failure to provide 
adequate top political positions to these castes. 
However, the beneficiaries from these were so few 
and far between, specially in North India, that it 
could hardly lead to the formation of any viable 
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support base for the party. It was, ‘therefore, not 
surprising that the party was so completely over- 
thrown in North India in 1977. É 
But once the euphoria of doing away with the. 
Congress Party (which was disowned by the posses- 
sing classes ‘of North India) was over, intense 
struggle for power between the’upper caste Hindus: 
representing the top peasantry, and the middle caste 
Hindus representing the middle peasantry erupted in 
full swing. The latter also drew quite a good bit of 
sympathy from their caste groups representing the 
agricultural labourers. This mainly explains the 


_ Split not only in Janata Party but in ‘other parties 


N 


c 


~ the industrial bourgeoisie who “had to bear the. 


1 


also. i : 

The top peasantry in the North were in a, very 
tight corner specially in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
where the middle castes had become politically more 

- conscious and relatively more united than elsewhere. 
They had also better advantage of number in these 
areas other than areas of the North like Rajasthan. 


feudal production relations and traditional- domi- 
nance in the North. The elections of 1980 came in 
handy. The upper castes of the North recalled that 


while the Jan Sangh and Congress(O) factions of . 


Janata caved in under the pressure of the middle 
castes, Indira Gandhi skillfully shelved the issue and 
allowed the upper castes specially. the Brahmins to 
be at the helm of the political affairs. This was no 
mean achievement seen in the perspective, of the 
emergence of political power of middle castes in 
North India. i 


Moreover, the urban middle class of the North 


.' (whose bonds with top peasantry were rather close 
and linkages firm) reeling under the pressure’ of 
inflation, deteriorating law and order situation and 
narrow obscurantisni, had openly come forward to 

` support Indira Gandhi. 

The party led by Indira Gandhi had also become 
resource-rich because of the unequivocal support of 


brunt of the mismanagement‘ at governance under 
the Janata and Lok Dal and were of late being 
threatened by irrational peasantism. 


They had to salvage whatever was left of the semi-_ 


Thus, the upper castes had no option but to unite 
under the banner of Indira Gandhi and this they 
did. The absence of such a strong unity among the 
middle castes and their acute paucity of resources 
did not allow them to convert their bases into votes. 

This resource question became very important in 
this election. On the polling day alone a candidate 
required a minimum of about four persons for 
managing one booth. Ina non-cadre based party 
the average expenditure per person alone came to 
be about Rs. 10 and the total expenditure per booth 
came to be between Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. With an 
average 1000 to 1200 booths in one parliamentary 
constituency, the minimum requirement of fund on 
the election day alone was close to rupees forty to 
fifty thousand. The party activists drawn from the 
middle peasantry base did not suffer much from 
paucity of funds inthe 1977 elections because the 
top and the middle were fighting the elections from 
the same platform. This has not been so in the 1980 
elections, 

However, this is not going to subdue the middle 
peasantry specially in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. It 
will have a backlash in the Assembly elections where 
it is going to emerge stronger than what it has been 


r 
r 


- or apparently looks likely to be. In the Assembly 


‘elections, the expenditure per candidate will also be 
much less. i . 
The other aspect of the situation is that the middle 
peasantry will now be drawn much nearer to the 
Left parties than before. This offers such among the 
Left who are in the parliamentary fray, a wider and 


`a more viable base. This will not only unite them 


but will also strengthen them. 

However, the middle peasantry has an uphill task 
in States like Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa 
where semifeudal - production relations are probably 
still fairly strong. But this is not. going to block the 
disintegration of the semi-feudal production rela- 
tions., It has started and it will engulf more and 
more areas as time rolls on., The economic conse- 
quences will be reflected in terms of a far more dyna- 
mic agriculture in North India than existed hither- 
to. (January 26) O 
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Zimbabwe's 
Watershed 


ANIRUDHA DAS GUPTA - 


» 


. I 

ENSIONS continue to mount as the day of 

Zimbabwe’s first ever free General Election 
draws closer. Violence flares. up occasionally as 
party activists seize fire-arms, overturn buses, and 
- throw bombs on election meetings. One such in- 
cident in the series involved a bomb attack on 
Robert Mugabe, leader of the ZANU section of the 
Patriotic Front. Sg 

As a legendary figure of guerrilla war, Mugabe 
enjoys great popularity in the country. He has, 
moreover, attracted: larger crowds in his election 
meetings. This, plus the fear that he might get his 
party into power, has unnerved other African 
leaders. There has reportedly been a move to form 
an alliance | Against Mugabe involving Bishop 
Muzorewa, Josua Nkomo, and Reverend Sithole. If 
the move succeeds, it would be welcome most to the 
` Rhodesia Front headed by Ian Smith. Smith him- 
self is on record to have said that he placed his 
faith in the “mature” political leadership of Nkomo. 

Meanwhile, the African press outside Zimbabwe 
have been claiming that neither Nkomo nor Mugabe 
is allowed to move freely by the caretaker Govern- 
Notwithstanding his own professed impar- 
tiality, Lord Soames, the Governor, has ordered the 
seizure of ZANU- literature and has secured the 
release of 71 ZANU dissidents so that presumably 
they could return home and campaign against 
Mugabe. (See; The Economist, January 20-Feb- 
ruary 1, 1980). , 

H 

for holding the elections also 
Instead of a 


THE procedures 
strike a somewhat curious note. 
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common voters’ roll; the electorate has been divided 
into two groups, namely, White andnon-White. The 
first, numbering 90,000 would go to the polls on 
February 14,'to elect representatives to the 20 
reserved seats. A fortnight later, some three million 
Black voters would exercise franchise in eight elec- 
toral districts for the 80 general seats. Since this 
rules out single-constituency voting, seats would be 
allocated in proportion to the number of votes 
recorded for each party in each electoral district. 
Recognition has thus been granted to seven political 
parties, including the two wings of the Patriotic 
Front headed by Mugabe and Nkomo respectively. 
By- giving Europeans separate franchise, the 
procedures thus reinforceethe old colour line. The 
Europeans, constituting less than 13 per cent of the 


-total population, get 20 ‘seats in the National 


Assembly. This would by calculation mean that 
every three votes cast by Europeans would weigh 
as many as 100 African votes. This does not in- 
dicate an advance in the direction of multi-racialism, 
not even racial parity! 

Secondly, as the Rhodesia Front faces no chal- 
lenge among the European electorate, it would in all 
probability annex the 20 reserved seats. African 
votes, on the other hand, would get distributed in a 
multi-party contest. This may give rise to a situation 
in which the Rhodesia Front MPs could start play- 
ing a crucial role in the political set-up. Foi,-in 
case a future Government works ,with a narrow 
majority, these MPs could block its important 
proposals by always voting with the Opposition. On 
the other hand, if the Government in their opinion 
proves “reasonable”, they would most certainly 
exert influence in its favour. . 

A further complication may arise if none of the 
African parties get majority of votes in,all the elec- 
toral districts. In which case, a party which wins 
most vote in one or two districts would like to 
extend its political support by appealing to the 
sentiments of the electorate. This 
would further contribute to the fragmentation of 
Africans on traditional lines. 


‘DY 
Ir is such consideration as sketched above that 
make one somewhat apprehensive about the future 
of Zimbabwe. For, whatever be the election ‘results, 
it does not appear that the modalities of bring- 
ing about majority rule in Zimbabwe through the 


- ballot box would heJp strengthen the forces of 


African nationalism. The question — why this 
should be so? — makes one raise a few theoretical 
issues, 

In most cases (especially in Africa) where the 
nationalist movements met with few’ obstructions — 
so that ultimately the issue concentrated on transfer 
of power — elections were held to judge the relative 
strength of different nationalist parties. The party 
which won majority of votes formed the government. 
This is the consensual model the French and the 
British followed in their colonies. 

The adoption of the consensual’ model, however, 
did not always help the nationalists. For, in most 
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cases, it gave rise to local-tribal issues endangering 
the unity of the nation-state itself. Another effect 
was that, instead of working for socio-economic 
change, the ruling parties spent their energies in 


Maintaining’ themselves in power. In other words, 


political independence merely reinforced the forces 
of status quo. 

Against this consensual model, we have the model 
of armed struggle for achieving national liberation. 
An armed struggle usually begins when all other 
means are tried by the nationalists and found want- 
ing. Once started, however, the struggle transforms 
the very content of the nationalist movement. It 
calls for far-reaching structural changes in society 
which can be achieved if the struggle itself does not 
end merely with the acquisition of political power. 
By its own volition, the-armed struggle model turns 
against status quo. This is amply illustrated by recent 
oe in Angola, Guinea-Bissau and Mozam- 

ique. 


Iv 

KEEPING these two extreme models in view, where 
can we place Zimbabwe? It would seem that until 
Smith’s UDI, in 1965, Zimbabwe’s Black leaders 
attempted to work out a consensual model through 
negotiations with the settlers and the British Govern- 
ment.. Their attempts failed because cf the out-and- 
out racist stand of the Ian Smith regime. 

For quite sometime, even after the UDI, Africans 
hesitated to opt for armed struggle. But, once they 
did so, and particularly after guerrilla struggle 


intensified in 1973, it was expected that Zimbabwe’s 
progress towards independence and majority rule 
would more or less run parallel to the pattern set up 
by the former Portuguese colonies. My own conten- 
tion at the tirne was that an armed struggle, once it 
begins to unite different ethnic-tribal groups under 
a single banner, cannot but reject the consensual 
model. For, by then, effective leadership of a national 
liberation movement is tested not by ballot, but by 
its own organisational capacity and-success in the 
fields : 

This is exactly what took place in the Portuguese- 
held territory of Angola. After the coup in Lisbon, 
in 1974, Portugal’s new rulers were confident that 
by means of negotiations they could bring about a 
compromise deal between MPLA, FLNA and 
UNITA. But these attempts failed because the 
MPLA leadership correctly apprehended that a 
compromise would adversely affect the goals of 
national liberation that had been worked out in the 
course of eleven years of partisan warfare. The 
MPLA recognised that political partnership with 
FLNA or UNITA — even for a short while — could 
involve an indirect partnership with the racist-im- 
perialist forces which backed these parties. Hence it 
rejected the consensual model even at the risk of 
waging acivil war. The MPLA emerged victorious 
at the end. 

The course of events in Guinea-Bissau and Mozam- 
bique. merely confirms the above thesis. Notwith- 
standing Portuguese efforts, both PAIGC and 
FRELIMO came to be recognised as legitimate 
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parties to form governments even before the formal 
transfer of power took place. 
I 


v 


“Ir the events in Angola, Guinea-Bissau and 
Mozambique were to be considered revolutionary 
‘model, then one would have expected Zimbabwe 
adopting this model as well. There were substantial 
reasons to expect so. After all the Patriotic Front 
of Nkomo and Mugabe was recognised by the OAU 
and other non-aligned countries as the only nation- 
alist organisation of Zimbabwe. The Patriotic 

- Front guerrillas had, moreover, penetrated deep in- 
side the country. Given time, the Muzorewa-Smith 
regime would surely have succumbed to the com- 
bined economic sanctions and military pressures. 

Just as the forces-of liberation were preparing for 
the final assault, a compromise formula was ham- 
mered out at the Commonwealth Summit meeting 
held in Lusaka in August 1979. The Common- 
wealth formula envisaged (1) adoption of a demo- 
cratic constitution, including appropriate safeguards 
for miniorities; (2) free and fair elections, properly 
supervised with British Government authority and 
with Commonwealth observers; (3) a constitutional 
conference of all concerned parties; (4) cessation of 
hostilities; and (5) an end to sanctions as part of 
the implementation of a lasting settlement. It was 
on this basis that a settlement in London took place 
in December last year. 

The cardinal aspect of the London Settlement is 
that ,it accommodated the British demand that 
European minority interests be safeguarded and that 
sanctions be lifted against Rhodesia. Both these 
items were included in Margarett Thatcher’s elec- 
tion programme, Hence the settlement was projected 
as'a major politico-diplomatic break-through on the 
part of her Government. 

Thus, even while negotiations were being carried 
out in London, the British Government prepared a 
blue-print for lifting sanctions against Rhodesia. And 
about a fortnight before the Patriotic Front accepted 
the settlement, both the British and the US Govern- 
ments formally announced the end of sanctions! 

It is clear that several forces were at work to 
defuse the armed struggle and revert Zimbabwe to 
the consensual model. It would take some more 
time to identify these forces. It is possible that, 
faced with extreme strains on their economies, some 
of the Front-line States exerted pressure on the 
Patriotic Front to accept the British formula. But, 
much more important was the fact that with their 
large involvements at stake in Southern Africa, 
powerful transnational corporations in the West 
were anxious to de-escalate the situation in 
Zimbabwe. In their anxiety they were willing to 
accept the emergence of African majority rule in the 
territory, but on their own terms. This was also the 
stand of the US and British Governments. 

Writing on the US stand, a Harvard ‘scholar 
makes the following observation: 

The US may no longer be attempting to defend the White 

state system in order to buy time or re-order the regional 


balance of power but it is still attempting to prevent 
national liberation from undermining the economic infra- 


10 


structure of Southern Africa to which it attributes its 
political influence. 

(C. Coker, “The US and National Liberation in Southern 
Africa,” African Affairs, July 1979, pp 319,30)? 


_ Vi 
A BRIE sketch of this economic infra-structure 


would not be out of place here. Zimbabwe, with- 


its 3.2 billion dollars economy, is second only to 
South Africa as the most industrialised state of 
Africa. It is the world’s leading producer of high- 
grade chromite ore, and deposits of chrome account- 
ing for one-third known Western reserves. As a 


„settler colony, the pattern of agricultural holdings 


on White land created a mass of rural proletariat 
without raising (as was the case in Kenya) a class 
of peasant-proprietors among the Africans. This 
destruction of the capacity of African agriculture 
resulted in a dualistic distinction betwéen the White 
and Black producers. ‘ 
‘ Meanwhile, transnational investment penetrated 
the key sectors of Rhodesian mining and manu- 
facturing. One estimate puts total transnational 
direct investment in Rhodesia at 900 million dollars 
in early 1970s. In 1976, a Salisbury banker esti- 
mated that 90 per cent of Rhodesian mining was 
owned in roughly equal shares by South African, 
British, and American investors. In manafacturing, 
the transnational role was estimated to be 80 per 
cent, evenly split between Britain and South Africa. 


More interestingly, since 1965, and specially with - 


the start of economic sanctions, the Rhodesian eco- 
nomy has come to be increasingly dominated by 
South African capital. In 1970, five out of ten of 
the largest manufacturing companies’ in Rhodesia 
were wholly or partly South African controlled. 
South African interests have majority holdings in 
the top two manufactures: Rhodesia Breweties and 
the Hippo Valley Estates. The result of all this has 
been that billions worth of Rhodesian exports had 
reached the world market through channels in South 
Africa, despite the sanctions. 


This is the infra-stracture that the US, British and ~ 


South African capital would like to preserve no 
matter which of the African parties come into power 
after the February General Elections, For them it 
is important that Zimbabwe, as an independent. 
country, becomes a dependent factor to trans- 
national capital and benefits — as it has already 
been doing under the Whites — South Africa's 
expanding economy. But would the goals of national 
liberation be met by accepting this role? 

For in Zimbabwe, as one observer puts it, “as in 


Kenya, the questions of land distribution (not land . 
reform) and the transnationalisation of industrial . 


capital and technology‘are paramount to the pro- 
blem of the transformation ofits structural charac- 
teristics”. (Michael Bratton, “Structural ‘Transfor- 


mations in Zimbabwe: Comparative Notes from ` 


New-colonization of Kenya”, Journal of Modern 
African Studies, 1977, pp. 391-611). i 

Against this perspective, one would like to see an 
extension of the revolutionary model; for that ex- 
tension alone holds the promise of a watershed in 
Zimbabwe’s advance toward national liberation, 
(february 10, 1980)0 
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Nature 

of 

State Power 

in | 
Bangladesh—I 


MOSHARAF HOSSAIN 


I 
Introduction 


JN recent years a number of social scientists have 

been showing keen interest in questions relating to 
the role of the State and the nature of state power 
in the less developed market economies of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

This is understandable because in many of these 
countries conflicts between social classes are becom- 
ing more, pronounced necessitating the strengthening 
of the state apparatus for the maintenance of econo- 
mic and social order. The state is also obliged to 
play an increasingly more important role in helping 
the growth of the social forces of production to 
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meet the aspirations of the dominant classes in many 
of these countries. 

The contradictory policies adopted by some of 
these governments in domestic and international 
felds, however, often create confusion about the 
class character of the ruling circles as well as the 
aims and capabilities of the governments in bringing 
about economic and’ social transformation. 

In this paper we shall be mainly concerned with 
the developments in Bangladesh during the last few 
decades. We, however, need a framework for our 
analysis. The underlying forces at work governing 
the economic and the social changes in the country 
need to be clearly identified. Thirty years ago most 
of the less developed market economies could be 
characterised as colonial states in which semi-feudal 
interests were a strong force. Political developments 
both inside and outside the country have made it 
possible for most of the colonial territories to 
acquire political independence. 

For the countries of South Asia, the process of 
transformation from ‘colonial rule’ to ‘political in- 
dependence’ has been of obvious importance because 
economic and political developments during the 
colonial period eventually leading to its end, were 
bound to leave their imprint on post-independence 
developments as well. Rapid technological develop- 
ments and structural changes in the mature metropo- 
litan capitalist economies, significant growth of pro- 
ductive forces in Socialist countries, changes in the 
international demand and supply of various goods 
and services, substantial international capital trans- 
fers and the superpower rivalries of the last three 
decades, coupled with increased public spending in 
the less developed market economies aimed at build- 
ing up the infrastructure and strengthening market 
forces, have facilitated a notable growth of large- 
scale manufacturing activities. in many of these 
countries. 

The growth in productive forces and ‘changes in 
the modes of production, particularly the expansion 
of the modern organised sectors, are also affecting 
production relations in these countries. While, 
objectively, the economic and social changes in 
these countries tend to increase the potential for 
political advancement and assumption of power by 
the exploited classes, the success of these classes in 
achieving their goal would be predicated on their 
appreciation of the true nature of the various emer- 
gent classes or class fractions that are attempting to 


` establish their hegemony over the social forces of 


production. 


I 
Nature of State Power 


State formation in Bangladesh has undergone 

dramatic changes during the last thirty years. In 
1947, the territory comprising Bangladesh was an 
integral part of British India. Between 1947 and 
1971 it formed part of the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan. Since December of 1971 it has been known 
as the People’s Republic of Bangladesh. But even 
during the last six years, both state policy and the 
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structure of government have undergone important 
changes. In January 1975 Bangladesh ceased to 
have a parliamentary form of government, and, be- 
came a one-party state witha Presidential form of 
government. In August 1975 a military coup brought 
into power a military-bureaucratic regime which 
altered Bangladesh’s international alignments. Since 
April 1977 the new rulers have attempted to. intro- 
duce Islamic bias in the fundamental objectives of 
state policy. A not insignificant number of people 
in Bangladesh would like to make the state Islamic 
and establish institutional links with Pakistan. In 
other words, a single social class with a coherent 
ideology has not yet succeeded in establishing its 
hegemony over the society and the productive forces 
of the country. Conflicts between various classes 
and groups. are reflected in the differing ways in 
which the state structure is characterised by various 
contending groups. 

An understanding of the method of production 
and exchange obtaining ‘in a country is a necessary, 
but not sufficient, basis for grasping the character 
of the state. The levels of economic and social 
development, the complexities of the productive 
structure, the form of governmets, the nature of 
conflicts between various social classes, the political 
and social organisation and so on are not only reflec- 
ted- in the legal and administrative practices in a 
country, but also determine to a considerable degree 
the ideology of various social groups. The organisa- 
tion of production in modern ind ustrialised countries 
is highly complex in which the activities of the vari- 
ous sectors are closely interwoven. The stability of 
the economic system depends on the orderly interac- 
tion between different categories of producers and 
consumers within the society. No section can avoid 
being adversely affected, at least in the short-run, 
if there isa breakdown in any sector of activity. 


State power, in these countries, is the power to regu- - 


late activities in various spheres and avoid break- 
downs. The State is the arbiter of social order. Its 
monopoly of coercive instruments provides the State 
with all the power it needs. 

In a capitalist country, the smooth operation of 
the economic and social system yields greatest bene- 
fit to the classes that control capital, extract surplus 
from the working classes and maintain hegemony 
over the social forces of production; therefore, they 
have a vested interest in maintaining order, Histori- 
cally speaking, the capitalist classes were able to 
gain social hegemony in the Western developed 
countries because of the proletarianisation of the 
pre-industrial working people during the transition 
from feudalism to capitalism in which the capitalist 
classes played a vital role by promoting the growth 
of productive forces. Even though the capitalist 
system generates conflicts between the exploiters and 
the ‘exploited, its continued survival is ensured by 
virtue of the, fact that other social classes are unable 
to perform the critical social function of ensuring 
the growth of productive forces, and devising an 
alternative economic and social system capable of 
satisfying a larger number of people. So long as the 
myth of superior levels of understanding and cap- 
ability of the capitalist classes in operating the 
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economic system persists in the consciousness of the 
masses (particularly the working classes), and so 
long as organisational weaknesses persist, social 
conflicts are bound to be characteri§ed as undesir- 
able acts by irresponsible elements; the State would 
appear to personify ‘social will’ instead of being 
regarded merely as an instrument in the hands of 
the ruling classes for perpetuating their authority. 
The control of the productive structure by the capi- 
talist classes makes it possible for them to use the 
coercive instruments of State purely for self-aggran- 
disement. In such a situation, they are no more than 
tools to safeguard the interests of the capitalist class. 
The ruling classes are thus able to enjoy power 
without physically taking part in the act of coercion. 

Under primitive economic and social systems, 
such a division of labour between rulers and the 
instruments of coercion was unknown. For example, 
the Indian caste system ensured that the warrior 
castes (the Khatriyas) were also the rulers. The 
surplus extracted from the producers was, however, 
shared by several classes—the priests (the Brahmin), 
the traders (the vaisyas) and the warriors. But only 
the men who wielded the sword, that is, the rulers 
could force the tillers of the soil to part with their 
surplus. The development of industrial capitalism 
has made it possible for the bourgeoisie in modern 
capitalist countries to establish a state apparatus 
with the task of maintaining social order, while they 
themselves are primarily engaged in the economic 
task of controlling the productive forces. The 
political process in the capitalist countries, supposedly 
free, in fact ensures that only such persons and 
parties as are able and willing to champion the 
interests of the ruling classes are favoured; a saying 
if crude illustration of this is contained in the slogan: 
“what is good for General Motors is good for the 
United States.” 

In the less developed countries with class structure 
still unclearly formulated and in which large seg- 
ments of the economic structure operate under semi- 
feudal conditions and capitalist development 
depends on the support of the state apparatus and/ 
or external assistance, the capitalist classes do not 
enjoy the same untrammelled social sanction within 
the society as in advanced capitalist countries. In 
the absence of a broad ‘social consensus on the 
superiority of the capitalist system. the political 
process is not dominated by the bourgeoisie to the 
same extent as in Western countries. By virtue of 
their emergence as serious contenders for power, 
feudal and- petit-bouregois elements are in a position 
to influence the pace of capitalist development. 
Under such conditions even a small organised 
working class can sometimes win concessions from 
the bourgeoisie. Economic and social chaos signi- 
fying lack of hegemony of any class, is conducive 
neither to the smooth operation of the economic 
and social system or to continued growth of produc- 
tive forces in the country. 

Normally, the lack of growth of productive forces, 
and the conflicts among the expropriators of surplus 
have a greater impact on social stability and on` the 
functioning of the political system in the ex-colonial 
countries than in the mature capitalist countries. 
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This is because independence movements which 
bring an end to colonial rule are required to be based 
on hopes of prosperity for all sections. In South 
Asia, with the advent of British colonial rule, a, 
modern coercive state was brought into being which 
not only extracted surplus out of the peasantry but 


_also facilitated the growth ,of markets for British 


manufacturing establishments. The objectives of 
British colonial rule could not have been achieved 
without'the active support of local collaborators 
who manned the colonial services, acted as agents of 
British trading interests, and also helped to keep the 
masses under control. The creation of a local 
apparatus for sustaining colonial rule, however, 
represented a contradiction for the reason that in- 
creased colonial exploitation necessitated growth and 
a strengthening of the state. . 

The state ultimately. became a threat when with 
the weakening of the colonial rulers those indigenous 
classes which had acquired distinct social identities 
as operators of a new economic and social system 
were ina position to inherit state power. They, 
therefore, developed a vested interest in leading the 
struggle for independence. But such a colonial 
collaborating apparatus can never shake off colonial 
rule by acting on their own. They need the support 
of the masses for waging a countrywide political 
movement. The success of such a movement would 
depend upon the ability of the political activists to 
convince the masses that colonial rule was respon- 
sible for a higher level of exploitation. than was 
necessary for the operation of the economic and 
social system; and that colonisation was an impedi- 
ment to the growth of productive forces. The end 
of unnecessary exploitation (that is, usury/land- 
lordism), and the removal of hindrances to modern- 
isation of manufacturing enterprises, rapid urban 
growth, modern education, health care, etc. could 
only be achieved with the ending of colonial rule 
and the adaptation of colonial structures for new 
socio-economic purposes. Failure during the post- 
colonial phase to realise such hopes naturally leads 
to chaos, and in such a situation each class or group 
within the society tries to. safeguard its own inter- 
ests at whatever cost. A capitalist political system 
based on. one Western model cannot flourish in 
countries where there is no broad consensus among 
the aspiring classes. Democracy becomes a casualty 
in the absence of a well-developed class structure 
and class hegemony, however long the colonial 
administration may spend in imparting ‘democratic 
values’ or building ‘democratic institutions’ among 
the colonised peoples. 

The growth of the state apparatus during colo- 
nial rule not only affects stability, of colonial rule 


itself, but also has an important bearing on deve-. 


lopments during the post-colonial period. Those 
who try to analyse social and political developments 
solely in terms of economic systems, cannot correc- 
tly assess the- importance of the coercive instruments 
of state power in many less-developed countries nor 
can they account for political processes and their 
impact on social systems as well as on the economy. 
The Second World War radically affected the tradi- 


tional economic and social system of most less 
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developed countries, whether or not under colonial 
subjugation. But there was no uniformity in the 
pattern of changes which have actually taken place 
in these societies. Some have succeeded in firmly 
establishing socialist systems, while others have ex- 
perienced rapid development of some variation or 
other of capitalism. Some have enjoyed democratic 
rule, while others have been ruled by dictatorial 
regimes. Developments in the economic, political 
and social field have been very uneven indecd! This 
would indicate a variety of possibilities for social 
change. 

If pre-capitalist systems are not necessarily to 
giye way to private capitalist develspment, then the 
socio-political conditions which facilitate the evolu- 
tion of socialism or state capitalism (or, whatever 
we may choose to call a system which is operated 
by a ruling group drawn from the petit-bourgeois 
elements and other segments which are able to 
gain social importance as a result of class align- 
ments, and other class fractions which are wedded 
to a collectivist approach in the sphere of modern 
industry and technology) would need to be spelt out 
clearly.: Inadequate analysis of the conditions which 
permit the military-bureaucratic elite to usurp 
power in some countries has proved to be as great 
a bottleneck preventing political activists from 
clearly perceiving the barriers to socialist transfor- 
mation of society, as lack of understanding of the 
underlying forces affecting changes in the economic 
system. ` j 

It is folly to treat the state apparatus in the less 
developed countries as the less important of the 
organs of economic and social evolution and to 
separate it artificially from the production system 
under the control of the capitalist class. Accoruing 
to some social scientists, the state apparatus becomes 
over-developed under the colonial system. This can 
only mean that it is disproportionately large in terms 
of the development of the productive forces in the 
country and the need for their regulation. One could 
also consider these to be over-developed if one were 
to take into account the powers and privileges 
enjoyed by those who control its power. But if we 
took into account the nature and extent of the 
changes that would be required in order to trans- 
form the economic and social life of a former colony 
with the aid of the available social groups and insti- 
tutions, it would be arguable whether the state 
apparatus is, in fact, over-developed. The state 
apparatus in all the newly-independent countries are 
derived from the structures built up during the 
colonial period. Those who manned colonial ad- 
ministrative structures not only played a role of 
exploitation on behalf of the metropolis, but were 
also social reformers, builders of infrastructure, 
purveyors of new ideas as well as teachers of new 
skills. They were often active agents for ushering in 
new economic and social systems. The road to 
‘‘modernisation’’ was often laid down by them. The 
colonial rulers stopped short of building the found- 
ations of modern manufacturing enterprises because 
they were unwilling to weaken the competitive posi- 
tion of the metropolitan enterprises; but the State 
apparatus can act, under a politically independent 
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regime, as a progressive force and become the main: 
spring of economic and social change in the 
country. 

The growth of productive forces in most of the 
less developed countries often take place under the 
aegis of the government. The task of creating suit- 
able conditions for private investment rests with 
government functionaries. The pattern and the level 
of economic growth are determined by the state 
apparatus even though the purpose of all growth is 
directed to the advantage of the capitalist class and 
to a strengthening of the market forces. The magni- 
tude of public-sector investments in many developing 
countries is much greater than private-sector invest- 
ments. Developments of a fiscal system which can 
generate sufficient funds with the government, organ- 
isation of money market and financial institutions to 
mop up surplus funds for purposes of investment, 
negotiation with aid donors, the pattern and rate of 
inflow of external capital, selection of desirable 
areas for investment, project preparation, etc. are 
all undertaken by the government. Capitalist deve- 
lopment in such a situation depends both directly 
and indirectly on state machinery. Therefore, gov- 
ernment policies for the extraction of surplus and 
state investments together play a vital role in social 
formation until such time as the capitalist classes 
have gained sufficient maturity to be able to extract 
automatically all available surplus from the working 
classes as well as to ensure the growth of forces of 
production without direct governmental assistance, 
that is through the operation of market forces alone. 
This is one reason why the nature of state power 
and the activities of the state apparatus remain 
interesting fields of study for countries such as 
Bangladesh where bourgeois society is still in its 
infancy. 

Bangladesh occupies a unique position among the 
ex-colonial countries of Asia for a special reason. 
For several centuries, the control of the state appa- 
ratus has not only been vested with non-Bangalees, 
but also with persons located outside the region. It 
was only in December 1971, that is, at the end of the 
liberation war, that the seat of sovereign authority 
involving the people of Bangladésh finally came to 
be located within Bangladesh. As has already been 
indicated, the character of state power in Bangladesh 
has, however, already unclergone significant changes 
during the last five and a half years. In this paper, 
an attempt is made to outline the economic, social 
and political developments during (a) pre-liber- 
ation period, (b) Government of Sheikh Mujibur and 
(c) Martial Law Administration in Bangladesh. 


i 
Power Structure During Pre-liberation Period 


pxo to the departure of the British rulers from 
India, the areas comprising Bangladesh were 
aptly described as the ‘rural slums of Bengal’. Two 
hundred years of British rile had led to significant 
development of urban centres and industrial enter- 
prises in India along with an expansion of external 
trade and closer integration with the capitalist 
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economies of thé world. In Bengal, most of the 
organised sectors of business and industrial enter- 
prises were located in and around Calcutta, which 
was India’s capital under colonial rule for over 150 
years. Bengal was under British occupation for a 
longer period than any other ‘province. Colonial 
rule here led to the growth’ not only of Western 
education but also of three distinct social groups 
dominated by -upper caste Hindus: (a) agents of 
foreign trading and business interests; (b) Western 


. educated officials manning the administration, the 


police forces and judicial services; and (c) zamindars 
who collected land revenue on behalf of the govern- 
ment. Muslims who constituted the majority re- ` 
mained under-represented among the .dominant 
classes because of the failure of Muslim upper 
classes to take advantage of the opportunities arising 
out of the conquest of Bengal by the East India 
Company. . i 

Muslim revivalist movements in India during the 
nineteenth century, and the anti-colonial struggles 
during the twentieth century fostered not only anti- 
imperialist feelings among the Muslims- of Bengal, 
but also enabled them to articulate their resentment 
against exploitation by upper caste Hindus. After 
1940, this took the shape of the demand for the 
establishment of Pakistan. The leadership of the 


. Muslim League Party in Bengal was able to attract 


the newly-educated Muslim middle classes as well as 
the peasants by formulating demands for the aboli- 
tion of the zamindari system, release of the peasants 
from perennial indebtedness to the Hindu money- 
lenders, and increased recruitment of educated’ 
Muslims to government services. Jobs in govern- 
ment offices meant higher remuneration and better 
security. Educated and enterprising young people,” 
therefore, preferred to work in government offices. 
But educated Muslim boys found it extremely -difii- 
cult to compete with educated Hindus, who were not 
only larger in number but also had friends and 
‘relations already in employment and, therefore, in a 
position to dispense patronage. 

Resentment against dominant upper caste Hindus 
was particularly strong among educated Muslims, 
who mostly came from well-to-do farming families. 
In the villages, they resented the Hindu zamindars 
and money-lenders who exploited their parents. In 
the urban job market, they felt that they were being 
discriminated against by the well-entrenched Hindu 
government functionaries and other professional 
classes. The trading and business enterprises operat- 
ed by the metropolitan interests preferred to employ 
the sons and relations of their old loyal and trusted 
servants who were all Hindus.. The Hindu traders 
and businessmen also preferred to employ boys from 
their own community. Thé Muslim boys, there- 
fore, found the doors of the private sector closed to 
them, Their well-being depended on their ability 
to gain control over the state apparatus. With 
Muslim majority in Bengal and separate electorates 
for Hindus and Muslims, it was not very difficult 
for the Muslim student community and the educated 
sections of the population to help the Muslim 
League take over the provincial administration. But 

(Continued on page 30) 
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PLANNED development of India centred round two 
major objectives: (i) to raise national income and 
(ii).to ensure a more equitable distribution of income 
and economic power.! Results achieved over the 
last 30 years, described in the first part and recapi- 
tulated here, have been mixed in character: moderate 
progress for the first objective, and a retrogression 
for the second. ` 
As far as the first objective is concerned, national 
income has grown at 3.4 per cent per year between 
1950 and 1975. Owing to an increase of population 
by 70 per cent during this period, per capita income 
` rose by only 1.3 per cent per year; and reflecting 
larger development expenditures, per capita personal 
consumption increased by no more than a bare one- 
` half per cent per year. Certain advances in the 
structure of production have been brought about: 
the share of agriculture in total income has declined; 
within industries, the importance of intermediate 
and capital goods has gone up. Economic infras- 
tructure has been built up and social services, 
particularly health and education, have expanded 
rapidly. The public sector has come to occupy 
strategic positions in various sectors of the economy, 
including industries. But the over-all economic 
growth rate was so low that it had two major dele- 
terious effects: (i) an erosion of India’s place in the 
world economy; and (ii) disturbance of internal 
cohesion due to growing economic inequalities. 
India’s place in the world economy has continu- 
ously declined since 1950 owing to the relatively 
Jow rate of economic growth. In consequence, 
India’s share in major -world indicators has fallen 
by one-half — from over }1.5 per cent to 0.8 per 


cent in world industrial output, and from two to. 


only one per cent of both world GNP and trade. 
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India’s place in world industrial output has slipped 
from 10th in 1950 to way down to the 22nd in 1975.2 
The regression has been even sharper in our place 
in Third World countries, and very striking indeed 
in relation to output of some critical sectors in 
China. Despite its very large population, India has 
become a junior economic partner in the world 
community. With the resurgence of the cold war 
and of intense hostilities in neighbouring countries, 
this enfeeblement’in India’s economic power can- 
not but cause deep concern. Future development of 
India will have to ensure that this erosion of its eco- 
nomic posture is reversed. Otherwise its very security 
as an independent nation could be endangered. 
Secondly, planned development of the last thirty 
years has not succeeded in making noticeable impact 
on the prevalence of poverty for vast segments of 
the population. As one looks around the world, it 
is evident that poverty here has a special Indian 
trademark, Even in the poorest countries elsewhere, 
poverty is neither as vulgar nor-as widespread. 
India’s poor are the poorest in the world. The con- 
sumption levels of the bottom one-fifth of the popu- 
lation account for a little over 5 per cent of GNP and 
of the next one-fifth under 9 per cent. Thus, forty per 
cent of the country’s population, or nearly 300 
million persons, together consume only 14 per cent 
of its GNP. Such widespread poverty has been 
accepted by the well-to-do with disgraceful insensi- 
tivity. It is a source of continuous uncertainty, 
tension and instability at home — factors which 
contribute to weakening the internal cohesion of 
the country. Such internal weakness opens India to 
adventures or interventions of the increasingly hostile 
world around it. The entire approach of this paper 
is predicated upon the belief that the central obje- 
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‘market forces. 


i ; 
tive of future planned development, "or in fact of 
the entire framework of policies for the nation must 
bs to avoid with foresight a combination of these 
twin disasters. ' 

Particularly striking is the failure in reducing 
inequality of income and concentration of economic 
power. The Plans exercised practically no influence 
on the generation of income, which was left to the 
The market has favoured those who 
either owned productive assets or exercised some 
authority in influencing the distribution of the 
income. In consequence, the inequality of income 
is now greater than at the dawn of independence. — 
the share of the top 10 per cent -of the population 
rising from under 40 per cent of the GNP in 1950 
to over 50 per cent in 1975. This has accelerated 
the concentration of wealth in private hands. 


J. Discontinuity in Planning and National 
Consensus Since Mid-60s 


It would be an over-simplification to suggest that 
a uniform plan model has been implemented since 
1950. There was indeed some such uniformity 
during the first three Plans. But this came to an 
end in. mid-sixties, coinciding with the death of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Since then, the plan model, 
particularly its implementation, has faced serious 
strains. Following the Third Plan, there was an 
abortive Fourth Plan, a Fifth Flan which was cut 
short, and a still-born Sixth Plan. In between, there 


were annual plans, plan, holidays, rolling plans.. 


Discontinuity and this drift since the mid-60s, thus, 
underlines that while planning as an instrument of 
engineering economic change was not altogether 
abandoned it had lost its central purpose, clear 
direction and a steady hand guiding its implementa- 
tion. Of course, plan documents did come out 
in published form, often in time; but national faith 
in it as an efficient instrument to bring about trans- 
formation of society had nearly withered away. 

The discontinuity in planning since the mid- 
sixties was related to the changes in the search for 
a new political balance of power, for national 
consensus. The first three Plans, each followed by 
a national election, served handsomely as the elec- 
tion manifestoes. And each of the first three elec- 
tions, led by Jawaharlal Nehru returned the Cong- 
ress to power with 70 to 75 per cent of the seats in 
the Parliament. Since then, the Congress majority 
in the Parliament fell sharply in 1967 (to 283 seats 
or 54 per cent of the total), recovered to 68 per cent 
in 1971 (in response to the call for Garibi Hatao), 
declined sharply to a mere 28 per cent in 1977, and 
rose equally sharply again to its pre-1967 eminence 
after the 1980 elections. The discontinuity in the 
plans since the mid-sixties and the vast shifts and 
uncertainties in the balance of political power in 
the country are not altogether unrelated. With the 
passing away of Jawaharlal Nehru, the struggle to 
find a new national consensus had begun; and with 
its fortunes was linked the evolution of the planning 
instrument itself. 

Whether the 1980 election results could be taken 
as the appearance of a new national consensus for 
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the period ahead would depend critically on the’ 
evolution of an appropriate strategy of planned 
development for the future. India is at the cross- 
roads, as it was 50 years ago. The mood of the 
people is sullen, sceptic, cynical, confused, frustrat- 
ed, uncertain, waiting to see the road ahead. The 
long-drawn out interregnum since the mid-60s is 
rapidly coming to an end. “Whither India” is a 
question just as pressing today as it was in early 
30s when Nehru wrote his; brilliant little brochure 
under that title. A new’ stable consensus would 
require weaving together in a concrete plan of 
action the basic objectives of accelerating economic 
growth and moving forward towards an equa] and 
a just economic and social order. Otherwise, the 
search for the consensus will have to continue as in 
the last decade and a half. . 

The discontinuity in planning and national con- 
sensus influenced adversely both the rate of econo- 
mic growth, and the evolution of a new strategy for 
the attainment of a more equal distribution of 
income and economic power. The indecisiveness in 
planning led to an atrophy of determined efforts to 
accelerate the rate of economic growth since -the 
mid-60s. No wonder, it was precisely during. this 
period that India’s economic performance in relation 
to rest of the warld deteriorated sharply. Nor was 
there any progress in evolving new strategies to 
improve the distribution of income and to reduce 
the concentration of economic power. 

The emergence of an acceptable national consen- 
sus and the evolution of: the basic content of the 
Plan model are closely associated. In this, the politi- 
cal compulsions of the democratic framework, or 
the process of gaining power through elections, had 
a major role to play. Successes in elections required 
two ingredients: (i) mass support, which in turn 
required popular faith in promises to bring about 
noticeable improvements in the well being of the 
people; and (ii) organisational and financial re- 
sources, to lead victorious campaigns during these 
elections. : 

Both these ingredients exercised contrary influen- 
ces. The promise of egalitarian society, of social 
transformation, admirably served the requirements 
of soliciting mass support. The search for such 


‘equality corresponded to the inner-most aspirations 


of the vast majority of the Indian people. That in 
fact has continued to constitute the national ethos. 
The guarantee of financial and organisational resour- 
ces, on the other hand, required concessions to 
those who wielded more than proportionate econo- 
mic power in the country. -The simultaneous per- 
sistence of the promises for equality and of the lack 
of any progress towards it owes its origin to the 
contradictory influence of these two ingredients 
needed for winning political power. 

The contradictory nature of these influences was 
recognised in the very early phase of planning. In 
his vision of future India, Jawaharlal Nehru had all 
along assigned to India’s planning experiment a 
unique historic role. Reduction in inequalities of 
income and wealth were generally associated in 
history with Socialist revolutions which had so far 
taken place only in industrially backward countries. 
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The underlying idea of the early Plan model for- 
mulated under his influence, was to combine, over a 
period of transition, two of the most powerful social 
innovations in the history of maukind: (i) the 
increasingly more democratic management of society, 
flowing particularly from the French revolution; and 
(ii) the reduction of inequalities (or giving real 
operational content to political democracy) arising 
from the socialist thought in general, and associated 
particularly with the Soviet revolution. There was a 
recognition that the transition of this type was a 


‘wholly new experiment in social engineering. It was 


also recognised clearly that the democratic frame- 
work itself would:be used, particularly by powerful 
vested interests, to undermine any movement to- 
wards the attainment of the Socialist objective of 
equality. Inno uncertain terms, the Second Five 
Year Plan repeating almost verbatim Nehru’s 
thoughts, had warned: “On the other hand, regard 
for democracy and orderly change cannot be allowed 
to become a sanction for existing or new inequalities”. 

The warning was thus very clear. The dangers 
were unmistakably recognised from the outset. Con- 
siderations of the sanctity of the democratic frame- 
work or of bringing about change only in an orderly 
fashion were not to be used as excuses for maintain- 
ing “existing” inequalities or permitting the creation 
of “new” inequalities. In reality, however, virtually 
nothing was done to reduce existing inequalities or 
prevent creation of further inequalities and concen- 
tration of economic power. The Plans which followed 
the Second Five Year Plan reiterated, with exaggera- 
ted brevity, the objective of reducing inequalities, 
and then abruptly mentioned a few tax measures; 
and that was considered the end of the action. 

Even the technical modalities of reducing inequa- 
lities were not worked out. The experience con- 
cerning raising income stands in sharp contrast. 
There was an important evolution in the Plan model 
during the secọnd and the Third Plans. Following 


the discussion initiated by Prof. P.C. Mahalanobis 
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through the Draft Plan-Frame, the development of 
basic industries was incorporated inthe new Plan 
strategy as an essential ‘requirement for building the 


basis of self-reliant economic growth. After that,. 


Nehru passed away. Planning was in disarray. 
The technicians continued with bringing out the 
Plans. But serious consideration was not given at all 
to the further evolution of the plan strategy by work- 
ing out the modalities of a transition within a finite 
time framework and .through specific instrument- 
alities for the attainment of the objective of equality. 
“It is surprising in retrospect how in the confusion 
and frustration of the sixties, the Plan strategy 
simply stopped to evolve. No wonder there was no 
counterpart of the Mahalanobis Draft Plan-Frame 
for taking up the advance towards the second objec- 
tive of economic equality. The politicians had become 
busy with winning power; and academicians found a 
new area of interest — the rediscovery of poverty in 
a country which had always been poor. 


IL. Future Evolution of the Plan Strategy 


The Plan strategy has been frozen since the early 


, 
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sixties. The data base of the national economy has 
improved considerably. Its reliability is perhaps 
greater now. Since then, theré have been improve- 


‘ments in techniques. Sophisticated techniques are 


now being used to test consistency of targets and the 


‘input requirements for attaining them. But these 


should not be mistaken for a continuous evolution 
of the plan strategy. Since early sixties, the strategy 
has been stuck'in status quo. Technical virtuosity 
has replaced imaginative exploration of new ways 
of carrying out the twin tasks of accelerating income 
growth and bringing about a more egalitarian 
society. 

This lack of evolution in the central Plan strategy 
has affected most adversely the progressive broad- 
ening of the role of the public sector. After all, it 
was the public sector which was assigned the strategic 
task of spearheading the transformation of India. 
There are at least three major areas in which the 
role of the public sector could have been modified, 
thus improving its effectiveness to engineer the eco- 
nomic and social transformation of India. These 
modifications are of critical importance in making 
the choice of a new strategy. 


1; New Roles for Public Sector 


At the very beginning of planning in India, there 
were certain areas in which the role of the public 
sector was already recognised, even under the colo- 
nial rule, as almost exclusive — for instance, defence, 
transport and communication, electricity generation, 
health, education, irrigation, etc. There was limited 
allowance for some role for the private sector; but 
by and large, these sectors were taken as reserved 
areas for the public sector. These activities dealt 
with infrastructure and services. 

As far as industries were concerned, the private 
sector alone was considered responsible for indus- 
trial investments. With the introduction of planning, 
it was recognised that there were a number of criti- 
cal areas within the spectrum of industries, which 
were either big, or difficult, or risky, or highly capi- 
tal intensive, or for'a combination of reasons, un- 


-profitable. It was understood that private capital, 


which was motivated by profitability, would not 
venture into these, or will simply be unable to under- 
take them. The public sector was therefore assigned 
the role of pioneering these. The Industrial Policy 
Resolution, revised in 1956, contained a relatively 
neat reservation of areas — those exclusively for the 
public sector in schedule A, those in schedule B 
which ‘were to be progressively state-owned but in 
which private enterprise was expected to supplement 
the efforts of the State, and the rest in general to be 
left to the private sector. This reservation was also 
to be applied, through various degrees of national 
participation, to foreign enterprises. 

The new thinking, which formed the ccre of the 
Second and the Third Plans, strengthened the role of 
the public sector in industrialisation — to make it 
an instrument for obtaining control of the comman- 
ding heights of the economy so as to be able to 
guide the pattern of industrial development, and yet 
at the same time to avoid concentration of industrial 
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power in a few hands. A vety elaborate system of 
licensing of new investments was set up. It became 
an established practice for as high a level as the 
Cabinet of the country itself to concern itself with 
the approval or disapproval of individual applica- 
tions for investment. 

Under this impetus, the public sector has come to 
occupy a very important place on the nation’s indus- 
trial scene. Nearly two-fifths of the industrial out- 
put — and a nearly similar proportion of industrial 


investments — owe their origin in the public sector. ` 


It not only supplies many of the critical intermediate 
inputs and capital goods, but it is also responsible 
for using significant part of the output of private 
enterprises. The public sector has no doubt streng- 
thened the industrial muscle of the country. Most of 
the necessary basic industries have been established 
through the projects initiated during the Second and 
the Third Five Year Plans. 

India’s import dependence of essential industrial 
inputs has been overcome, and a base for self-reliant 
development firmly established. Even in industries, 
about which there is much talk concerning the elimi- 
nation of the private sector to avoid concentration 
of power of the big business houses, it is well to 
keep in mind that the public sector now constitutes 
a unified strategic arm far more powerful than the 
domestic big bouses and external transnational 
corporations combined together. The total invest- 
ment in 150 enterprises of the public sector in 
manufacturing and services amounted in 1978 to 
Rs. 13,000 crores, or two.and a half times that of 
the top 20 business houses. This maturing of the 
public sector has clearly opened the way for further 
development of its strategic role. 

The reservation of certain industrial areas for the 
public sector and others for the private sector intro- 
duced in schedules A and B of the Industrial Policy 
Resolution (1956).a rigidity of functions which was 
not wholly unlike our caste system in social hier- 
archy. It seems as if certain temples were reserved 
for industrial worship by the public sector and 
others by the private sector. But this reservation 
appeats to have led to leaving to the private sector 
all the investments and enterprises, which were by 
and large more profitable. The more difficult ones, 
those with longer maturity, those with lot of risks, 
those in which national technological capability was 
limited, those which needed high volume of capital 
— in short all those pioneering enterprises which 
would require long time to mature and much trial 
and error to become profitable were earmarked for 
the public sector. Thus, the public sector was given, 
from the start, the responsibility of establishing the 


more ‘difficult and the less profitable enterprises. . 


Incidentally, much 6f the criticism concerning the 
rigidity and the inefficiency of the public.sector may 
owe its origin to this decision — not to mention 
the obvious interest with which certain sectors 
exaggerated the weakness of the public sector. 

The private sector, in contrast, was given the 
responsibility, or the freedom, of organising those 
industrial enterprises (particularly in consumer 
goods), for which domestic demand had been tested 
and tried through imports over the years, and where 
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expanding incomes of the well-to-do sections of the 
population would assure a steadily rising, dnd highly 
profitable demand. Thus, there is built into the very 
system of reservation of areas of industrial activity 
between the public and private sectors, the ‘seed of a 
deep anamoly — the profitable ones being turned 
over to the private sector, and not so profitable ones 
being reserved for the public-sector. Understandably, 
the private sector has all along been in favour of a 
strong public sector in such industries, which could ` 
then furnish for it all the essential inputs, and 
absorb its output as necessary. No wonder, from its 
very birth, the public sector has been faced with the 
problems of non-competitiveness, and consequent 
inability to generate adequate surpluses.3 It has been 
the object of a severe campaign about the inherent 


. rigidity of its bureaucratic functioning, inefficient 


management and uneconomic operation.‘ It should 
be added right away that there is no need to defend 
the rigidities, inefficiencies and lack of economies: 
in the public sector. In fact, they need to be correc- 
ted as soon as possible, but in the mounting criti- 
cism of the public sector, there is need for a balan- 
ced view. Much of the blame stems from the original 
sin of sector specification in 1956. . 

There is clearly a need for altering this caste sys- 
tem of stric reservation of areas for the public and 
private sectors. It had played a decisive role in the 
early phase of India’s planned development, but has 
now become anachronistic. It is urgent to under- 
take a thorough review of the entire system of 
demarcation of areas and open up new areas along 
the lines discussed below, for the public sector to 
play a role commensufate with its vastly expanded 
status now. ` 

First, last thirty years have witnessed a big expan- 
sion in operations of the public sector. It covers rail- 
ways, irrigation, most of the electric powèr genera- 
tion and distribution, insurance, banking, broadcast- 
ing, air transport, as well as foreign trade in certain 
important commodities. Public sector units control | 
wholly or largely the production of coal, petroleum, ' 
and other minerals and steel, fertilisers and heavy 
engineering and electrical equipment. It is responsi- 
ble for a significant share in others (for example, 
electronics, petro chemicals, pharmaceuticals). But 
by and large, its share in those branches of produc- 
tion, which have a relatively large profitable poten- 
tial, has temained negligible. These branches cover 
items destined for the upper-income groups, whose 
demand has grown fast — and can be expected to 
grow more rapidly in the period ahead. There is no 
reason why the public sector should not energeti- 
cally enter these areas, thus tapping an important 
source of dynamic demand. By doing so, it will not 
only augment rapidly its profit-earning. and surplus 
generating capacity but will also be able to intro- 
duce, through adequate supply and pricing policies 
a firmer and better planned regulation of this sector, 
so far exclusively private which has often disrupted 
plan priorities. — 

Second, nationalisation of banking and public 
management of insurance has made the public sector 
the sole custodian of organised savings. As such, 
it has become the unique source of supplying term 
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loans and other forms of credits to industrial and 
commercial units — a possibility which barely exis- 
ted in the fifties. There is no serious reason why the 
public sector be restricted only to the role of a pro- 
vider of such credits and loans. These credits and 
loans could be used as levers for exercising a much 
greater control over the private sector, including 
their conversion into direct equity participation in 
private enterprises, This would open the way not 
ouly for earning greater -profits, but also, in a more 
important sense, for ensuring more adequate control 
and regulation of day to day operations and future 
expansion of the private sector in line with overall 
plan coordination. Instead of outright nationalisa- 
tion, such a step could facilitate the progressive in- 
corporation of private enterprises into the mainstream 
of national economic life. India has accumulated 
rich experience in joint ventures and collaboration 
arrangements between the private sector and the 
transnational corporations.. The lessons of this experi- 
ence, suitably distilled and modified, can be 
applied to the participation of the public sector in 
the existing and new private undertakings. Sucha 
progressive consolidation of the public sector through 
private disinvestment could greatly reduce the con- 
centration of private economic power. 

Third, such an extension of the public sector 
should not be limited only to the productive sector. 
There is a need to extend it forcefully to critical 
areas in the trade and distribution sector. Upto now, 
public sector’s role in this area was limited only to 
certain commodities in very short supply, or those 
items directly used or imported by the State. In con- 
sequence, it has been impossible to have a rational 
and integrated price and distribution policy. Parti- 
cularly pressing is the situation with regard to many 
agricultural primary products, which are subject to 
very wild fluctuations in prices and which disturb 
the pattern of long term planned development of 
output and producers’ income. In addition, goods 
which cater to the basic needs of the population, 
particularly of the poorest and disadvantaged sec- 
tors, need also to be brought under the control and 
regulation of the public sector. 


2. Innovations in Operation of Public Sector 


The extension of the public sector, suggested 
above, has to be predicated upon an introduction 
of a number of innovations in its operation. At the 
present time, the public sector has to often become 
a preserve of poor management, running large 
deficits, or at least earning little surplus. The vast 
apparatus of public enterprises in consequence has 
failed to contribute surpluses to the central pool of 
investible resources, forcing successive shortfalls in 
planned investments and ‘development targets. It 
has failed to pioneer innovative pricing policy, 
‘which alone could help turn each of its units into 
a viable economic entity and contribute towards a 
sorely needed overall planned pricing policy for the 
country as a whole. It cannot go on being subsi- 
dised as hitherto. 


Even more serious has been the failure of the 
public sector in working out, or in fact setting the 
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pace for the introduction of a new Wage and salary 
policy which could act as the regulator for income 
policies in the rest of the economy. Reality has 
been quite contrary. The private sector, with its 
vastly greater profitability has usually set the pace 
for the level of incomes and wages, and the public 
sector has been dragged into following it with 
undesirable reflections on its econounic perfor- 
mance. Nor has the public sector been responsible 
for any major innovations in the field of manage- 
ment. There are so many examples in other coun- 
tries, such as the Scandinivian countries, Israel, 
Yugoslavia, etc., for active participation of the 
workers and the white collared staff in a cooperative 
management of the enterprise. None of these 
measures have been tried on any scale over a period 
as long as 25 years — a testimony, if it were needed 
at all, to a near total absence of innovativeness in 
the role of public sector. This cramped view mirrors 
the distorted image of the public sector as merely 
acquiring a commanding position in production; 
but not extending it to setting new norms in prices, 
wages and salaries, and management and partici- 
patory practices. 


3. Influencing Generation and Distribution of Incomes 


Equally serious as the weaknesses described above 
is the total absence of any innovative experimen- 
tation in regard to influencing the flow of incomes. 
In the mixed economy of India, the generation of 
incomes has been left to the market forces, in which 
those with ownership, of productive assets occupy 
all the commanding heights. Neither the Planning 
Commission itself, nor the various Ministries, nor 
the growing public sector has been called upon to 
establish and implement an incomes policy with the 
Jong term objective of bringing about, step by step 
and in a manner in which its performance can be 
objectively evaluated at each Step, a progressive 
equalisation of incomes. 

The lack of innovative progress in this particular 
area may be illustrated through comparison with 
past historical experience. It is known for example 
that the first countries to adopt planning were those 
where a socialist revolution, or a transfer of power 
to groups with socialist orientation, had taken place. 
They began generally by nationalising most of the 
productive assets, and thus establishing social cont- 
rol over most of the income-generating activities, 


` Once the separation of the production and distribu- 


tion streams was overcome they could plan through 
& two-sector production model, in which certain 
levels of investments were undertaken in „order to 
enlarge productive capacities and thereby national 
Output. The incomes of the population, or the 
pattern of distribution of income among the various 
strata of the population, was thus no longer decided 
by the’ market forces. It could be regulated by 
relating it to some scale of productivity ratios, 
taking into account the provision of necessary incen- 
tives to raise efficiency. The Indian plan model also 
followed by and large the two sector production 
model, determining the volume of investments 
needed for achieving given increments in output. 
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But it was neither preceded by taking over of private 
preductive assets, nor did it follow an integrated 
incomes policy during the course of its operation. 

In consequence, planned development in India 
‘has led to a mixed result — certain progress on the 
production front but little change on the distribu- 
tion front. Thus, for example, the Indian Five Year 
Plans contain much more definitive instrumentali- 
ties for raising output in comparison with the 
practices in most of the social democratic, or 
progressively welfare oriented, western countries. On 
the other hand, it is indeed striking that the Indian 
planning experiment is far behind in the implemen- 
tation of the norms and practices, which have been 
progressively incorporated into social practice of 
most of these Western countries. 

There was a certain parallel in these countries. in 
the introduction of practices aimed at democratising 
theif political management as well as guaranteeing 
a certain degree of social security to the population. 
Both these were introduced progressively since the 
middle of the last century, mainly as a result of 
fierce social and political struggles. There may be 
differences of opińion about the social significance 
of the introduction of both these elements. But the 
fact that they happened cannot be denied. Nor can 
it be denied that the progress in these countries on 
both these fronts was responsible for creating certain 
degree of realisation of social expectations, and of 
internal cohesion of the population. In consequence, 
these countries did not as a rule face fundamental 
social and political upheavals which would have 
otherwise threatened the very maintenance of their 
existing economic and political structures. Trade 
unions in these countries continued struggling for a 
greater share in the distribution of incomes. Succe- 

. eding governments introduced, in response to popu- 
lar pressure, various schemes for assisting the more 
disadvantagéd or seriously affected sections of the 
population. There is a lesson for India in this 
evolution. i 

Perhaps an illustrative parallel may be drawn 
here. to the experience of the social security system 
in Britain. Payments of social security benefits in 
Britain in 1973-74 amounted to £ 5,200 million, or 
some 23 per cent of Central Government expendi- 
tures and around 8.6 per cent of gross national 
output.6 If the £ 3,000 million spent on the National 
Health Service were added to this sum, the total 


was equal to nearly 14 per cent of Britain’s GNP. . 


The Social Security system of Britain consists of 
four major sectors: the national insurance scheme 
(covering retirement-pension, widow’s benefit, indu- 
strial injury and unemployment benefit, maternity 
grants and benefits, the death grant, invalidity 
_ pensions and allowances); the supplementary benefit 
system; family allowances; and a variety of tax-relief 
schemes. The number of persons covered were: 
nearly 7 million children, over one million unemp- 
loyed and about 8 million old age pensioners, or 
some 30 per cent of the population of the- country. 
The origin and the spread of the system are just as 
impressive as its size in relation either to GNP or 
population covered.” It may be recalled that 
Bismarck had pioneered the introduction of schemes 
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of social insurance in Germany as early as 1880s. 
Its foundations in Britain were laid between 1906 
and 1911 with the provision of school meals, medical 
inspection of school children, old age pensions and 
insurance against unemployment and sickness. The 
size of the cash benefits paid had risen to 5.3 per 
cent of the net national income in 1938-39. Later on, 
the Beveridge Report (Social Insurance and Allied 
Services 1942) was to combine these diverse’ schemes 
into one, thereby becoming perhaps the most memo- 
rable document issued in Britain during the Second 
World War. 

In striking contrast, India’s planning experiment 
has virtually no progressive step to recall on this 
score. , It is a sobering reflection on India’s priorities 
in planning that it has not produced even a 20-page 
pamphlet formally giving the Government’s views. 
and tentative. plans and policies for an orderly 
change inthe pattern of income distribution, and 
unifying and vastly extending the meagre pittance 
that is given as social security. There is no Draft 
plan frame, following Professor Mahalanobis, for 
changing distribution of income and economic 

' power. 

On the other hand, the importance of reducing 
_inequalities and concentration of economic power is 
being reiterated everywhere on all occasions. There 
is a pathetic absence of a decisive thrust in any of 
the Plans to tackle India’s obscene poverty, let alone 
a well planned redistribution of incomes and pro- 
ductive assets. The whole world shames India into 
silence about its poverty. And- yet, despite the all 
too popular slogan of Garibi Hatao, not one signi- 
ficant step has been contemplated, let alone taken, 
to overcome this ugly shame. The promise of com- 
bining the great traditions of the French revolution: 
(democratisation of political management) and of 
the Soviet revolution (establishing an -egalitarian 
society) is today as far away from fulfilment as it 
was halfa century ago, when on the banks of the 
Ravi, the Lahore session of the Indian National 
Congress adopted on 26 January 1930 the call for 
complete independence. This lends strong merit to 
the argument that those in power have in reality 
reinforced the basis of those already in possession of 
economic power. The democratic, framework and 
the reed for an orderly -change are being used as an 
excuse for tolerating the existing inequalities, and 
turning a blind eye to the degrading poverty of 
nearly 300 million people of India — excuses’ 
against which Nehru and the Second Five Year 

Plan had warned in unequivocal terms. ` 

It may be dismissed as sheer idealism to’ expect 
any change on this score. And yet, throughout 
human history, it has been the force of ideas, idea- 
lism and idealists which has shattered the hold of 
insensitive establishments and opened the way for 
a new balance of power. Short sighted progmatism 
. could have a play, but only for a time. Hence, the 
critical need for building into the new strategy ele- 
ments of a programme of determined advance in 
this long neglected area. Such a programme would ' 
be the touchstone of the integrity and belief in all 
the declarations which have never ceased to be made . 
on the subject. By the ‘same token, it will also be a 
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test of whether the years ahead in India will witness 
orderly- transition, or tortuous internal upheavals. 


WI. Main Elements of Future Strategy for 
Planned Development 


The preceding review has underlined two basic 
weaknesses of planned development in India since 
1950. First, the pace of India’s economic growth: 
has been rather slow. It has led to a dramatic 
decline in the place of India in the world economy, 
reducing the country to not much more than an 
aged, perhaps better educated, junior partner among 
. nations. The political compulsions of the search for 
an acceptable national consensus since the mid-60s 
have brought about a discontinuity in the planned 
endeavour, leading-to an atrophy of any effort to 
introduce new dimensions in the role of planning. 
Particulary striking was the rather long stagnation 
in evolving, as India moved ahead, appropriate 
changes in the role of the public sector as the engine 
of the country’s economic and social transformation. 
The second weakness was the lack of, any advance 
improving the social environment by eradicating 
degrading poverty, and moving boldly forward 
towards a more just and equal order. The low rate of 
economic growthin fact accentuated the uneven 
distributions of income. India’s experiment in deve- 
lopment planning, a source of inspiration to other 
developing countries which copied its basic appro- 
ach, has now been relegated to the Jumber-rooms 
of history as an archaic record gathering dust, but 
furnishing few new insights for advance. 

On the threshold of the last two decades of the 
twentieth century, the country faces the crucial ques- 
tion of where will it go from here? Will its future 
strategy mark new departures or will it be stuck 
with the, past pattern of development? What will 
be the outcome if it cannot escape from the past 
pattern? What could be the main elements of its 
futute development strategy? Can these elements be 
woven into a coherent framework which wiil at once 
satisfy the long cherished aspirations. of the people 
and become an inspiration for other countries? The 
nagging questions contain in themselves uncertain 
portents of the uneasy future. The choices are 
severe, The responses would determine the very 
shape of India’s survival. 


1. Consequences of Continuation of Past Pace of 
Development \ 
Before taking up the main elements of the future 
strategy, it would be helpful if stock were to be 
taken of the shape of events in case India were to 
continue at the low rate of past economic: develop- 
ment, For a combination of reasons, the country’s 
economic growth between 1950 and 1975 has 
hovered around some 3.5 per cent per year. There is 
a kind of a resigned acceptance of this pace, as if it 
were pre-destined. If it were to continue for the per- 
iod 1975 to 2000, total national income would rise, 
as in the past, another 2.3 times. Per capita income 
would increase by over one-third and perhaps a little 
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more if population growth were to decline. There 
‘is no need to consult any astrologer to predict 
that such a course will have two certain outcomes. 

First, the place of India in the world economy 
will decline further. Of course, the real outcome 
will depend on the speed of advance in other céun- 
tries. But it will be uncharitable to deny them what 
we assume for ourselves — that is a continuation 
with minor changes of their past performance. In 
consequence, India’s share in world income would 
fall from about 2 per cent in 1950 and 1 per cent in 
1975 to a mere one-half per cent in 2000. A similar 
pattern will prevail for foreign trade. India’s place 
in world industrial output would deteriorate from 
around 1.5 per cent in 1950 and 0.8 per cent in 1975 
to under one-half per cent by 2000. Surely, there is 
no point in pursuing any planned development if the 
expected outcome were to bring about such persis- 
tent decline in the country’s relative position. One 
could not imagine a much worse fate if this type of 
planning were to be altogether abandoned! 

Second, that 300-million strong mass of the coun- 
try’s population, living now hopelessly in the grip 
of grinding poverty, would have multiplied to 500 
million. Unemployment would have increased 
beyond any hope of redemption. It would be sheer 
delusion to imagine that the very fabric of India’s 
internal cohesion will not be torn to shreds in the 
process. 

Continuation of the past rate of economic growth: 
will expose India to the twin dangers of external 
aggression and internal strife. The past slow pace 
may have had an attribute of elephantine dignity. 
But if it were to continue till the end of the century, 
the country would Jook more like a trapped dinasaur. 
No amount of technical virtuosity, fiery rhetoric, 
short sighted get-on-with-the-job progmatism, just 
plain patient acceptance of inevitable “fate” could 
seriously alter this outcome. It is important there- 
fore that these possibilities are kept in clear view 
when the future plan strategy is being formulated. 
An informed consideration of these issues will find it 
impossible to escape the twin imperatives: accelera- 
ting the economic growth rate and improving rapidly 
the distribution of income, beginning with the re- 
moval of poverty as an emergency operation. 


2. Accelerating the Rate of Economic Growth 


The objective of finding a particular growth rate 
for an economy has been a subject of considerable 
debate among academicians. No finite conclusion 
has emerged from such a debate concerning the set 
of factors, which can be considered absolutely neces- 
sary for a given growth rate, or from which the 
future growth rate could be derived with precision. 
Experience has varied from country to country and 
over periods of time for the samelcountry. Even 
countries generally considered resource-poor, for 
instance Japan, have demonstrated remarkable resi- 
lience in attaining high growth rates for over two 
decades. There are no predetermined obstacles 
against choosing a particular growth path within 
the range of a few percentage points. The first task 
of the new plan strategy would therefore be to get 
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out of the 30-year long straight-jacket of 3.5 per 
cent growth rate. ; , i 

Incidentally, most economists had considered in 
the early fifties an annual growth rate of 4 per cent 
as an ambitious objectives for developing countries 


— one which, they thought, could only be attained. 


in exceptional circumstances. Many economists 
ruined their professional standing by predicting that 
Japan — poor in resources, dependent on imports 
of nearly everything — had little chance of rapid 
growth. In reality, the Third World countries as a 
group have experienced an annual economic growth 
of 5.3 per cent for the period 1950 to 1975; and 
many countries within the group had even faster 
development. The International Development Stra- 
tegy for the Third World, now being elaborated by 
a preparatory Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly may well fix the growth target 
for the Third Decade at well over 6 per cent per 
year.8 There are thus indications that many other 
countries would aim at improving over their past 
performance. . 

(a) Losses froma Low Growth Rate: The choice 
between one or the other growth rate need not be 
treated as a boring debate of interest only to the 
economists. Each percentage point of possible growth 
foregone is a real loss to the country. Similar losses, 
resulting from an adverse change in terms of trade 
or from a recession, have been estimated ‘to streng- 
then the case for a new set of policies, differing from 
those pursued in the past. 

An illustrative estimate of the loss from a low 
growth rate may be given here. At the first sight, one 
may not perceive a big difference between an annual 
growth rate of 3.5 per cent and 5 percent. The 
difference of one and a half per cent would be dis- 
missed as too little to merit careful consideration. 
But let us review the path of an economy following 
(a) 3.5 per cent and (b) 5.0 per cent growth rates. At 
3.5 per cent, national income of a country will rise 
by about 19 per cent in 5 years, but at 5 per cent 
by 28 per cent. The difference — 9 percentage points 
— is quite significant. Butyeven’ more significant is 
the difference in the total incomes generated over the 
whole period under each of these growth paths. If 
the annual growth rate were to be 5 per cent, the 
total income generated during. a given five-year 
period will be 25 per cent higher than that at 5 per 
cent. Just to underline the contribution of an 
additional 1 per cent point, we can calculate the 
growth path at 6 per cent per annum — surely, not 
an, outrageously high rate of growth. At 6 per cent, 
the income in the fifth year would increase by nearly 
34 per cent; and the total income generated during 
the entire five-year period would be 42 percent 
higher than that at 3.5 per cent. Quite clearly, the 
debate about fixing a higher growth rate is not just 
an empty debate. ' 

The idea of gains to be made through faster 
growth can be illustrated more graphically by trans- 
lating these percentage differences into Rupee 
values. If India were to escape the 3.5 per cent 
syndrome and attain an annual growth rate of 5 
per cent, say, for the period 1980 to 1984, fhe extra 
income generated in these five years would add upto 
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` natural and (iv) structural. 


as high as Rs 23,000 crores (in 1979-80 prices); ' 


and at 6 per cent, that extra sum would be nearly 
Rs 40,000 crores — obviously not a negligible 
amount. Its significance may be at once obvious 
through an example. If the extra income obtained 
through 5 per cent (rather than 3.5 per cent) growth 
in its entirety were to be progressively passed on to 
the bottom 20 per cent of India’s really poor popu- 
lation, their consumption would nearly double in 5 
years; and it would more than treble at 6 per cent 
growth rate. Thus, at higher growth rate, the 
problem of poverty becomes more readily solvable 
within a short period, if large income transfers are 
effected. 

The growth process has thus within it elements of 
feeding upon itself, for at least a certain period. It 
has its own vicious circles and virtuous spirals. 

If one can accuse the management of an enter- 
prise of inefficiency when-thé.rate of profit drops, 
there is an equally. strong case for accusing the 
management of a planned (or even a mixed) econo- 
my, when the rate of its growth declines, or is not 
raised. The losses to be sustained, or the gains to 
be made, in the process are very large indeed: 
Admittedly, such tests of gains or losses by them- 
selves do not help raise the speéd of economic 
growth; but they can be used as litmus paper for 

‘measuring the efficiency of one set of -policies 
against another. 

(b) Difficulties in Plan Implementation: The need 
for accelerating the tempo of economic development 
will be all too easily accepted. Thatis what each 
successive Plan had aimed at. The revised version 
of the Fifth Plan had, in its long-term perspective, 
set the annual growth rate at 4.4 per cent for the 
Fifth, 5.6 per cent for the Sixth and 6 per cent for 
the Seventh Plan. Sectoral growth rates, particularly 
for agriculture and industry, were stipulated also to 
rise correspondingly. Investment ratios were worked 
out accordingly to bring about the targeted expan- 
sion in output. And yet, the volume of real invest- 
ment never came to levels set, although the figures 
in current prices often reached the levels planned.9 
Most of the Plans have in consequence repeated the 
familiar sequence of aiming high and falling short.10 
The ‘“‘aim-high fall-short’? pattern, however, 
underlines the reasons for the short-fall — real in- 
vestment lagging behind the targets set, and thus 


frustrating the achievement of the income target. If. 


this continues to be an inherent feature of planning 
in India, there is perhaps a good case to plan for a 
still much higher rate of growth and a much larger 


‘ volume of investments, so that the expected short- 


falls might still leave both the realised volume of 
investments and growth rate higher than would 
have been the case otherwise! Semantics apart, 
there is clearly a need for ensuring implementation 
of the investment targets set. 
_ The process of implementation is faced with four 
sets of difficulties: (i) technical; (ii) operational; (iii) 
i They may be briefly 
described here. 
Technical difficulties relate to the timely and 
adequate preparation of investment projects and 
initiating their implementation. Operational pro- 
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blems arise when inter-related projects—output or 
supply from one project constituting the input or 
demand of another—are not executed in time or upto 
the specified volumes. The recent experience of the 
disjointed performance of coal and rail transport, 
and its impact on electricity generation and indus- 
trial output, is a telling cxample of such problems. 
Both these types of difficulties require a much 
greater improvement of plan implementation. These 
are parts of the technical and operational details in 
the process of planning itself, and could be regarded 
in principle as controllable elements. 

Natural difficulties on the other hand pose an 
entirely different type of problem—for example, the 
influence of shortfalls in agricultural output, which 
adversely affect the other sectors of the economy 
as happened through the severe droughts of 1965-67, 
and 1972-75. During the years subsequent to these 
two periods, both'agricultural output and national 
income expanded briskly. A wider adoption of new 
techniques (combining in a package proper cultiva- 
tion, use of high-yielding seeds, assured water supply 
through irrigation, input of fertilisers, insecticides 
and hormones, and improved harvesting and post- 
harvest techniques) could be expected to reduce’ the 
severity of decline in agricultural output caused by 
natural calamities. Some progress in this direction 
may ‘have already taken place in the recent period. 

In contrast to the three sets of difficulties in plan 
implementation,, briefly reviewed above, the struc- 
tural problems pose different type of constraints. 
The word ‘structural’ is used here to cover a 
basketful of diverse phenomena. They include: (a) 
external influence of changes in the world economy 
exercised through movement of prices and supplies 
of imported goods, and demand and price of export- 
ed product; foreign exchange flows covering trans- 
actions in invisibles and changes in exchange rates; 
(b) Internal: management. of monetary and fiscal 
policies to ensure transfer to the government suffi- 
cient (monetary) resources from private incomes to 
carry out programmes of public sector investments 
and development expenditures, or what has some- 
what inappropriately been termed “resource mobili- 
sation”; state of industrial relations; centre-state 
relations; and so on. Each of these present different 
degree of controllability .and problems of varying 
complexity in overcoming them, or in mitigating to 
the extent possible their adverse impact. Both these 
difficulties have not proved easy to resolve in India’s 
mixed economy, particularly owing to a continuous 
resort to soft options both at home (deficit financ- 
ing) and abroad (external “aid”). Self-reliant 
development is impossible without determined 
efforts to avoid plan implementation being continu- 
ously upset by them. 

Some of the major difficulties of Plan implemen- 
tation are mentioned above. An efficient machinery 
attending to their resolution has to be functioning 
continously to ensure that plan objectives are not 
frustrated in the implementation process. 

(c) Factors in Stepping up Growth Rate: Notwitb- 
standing the adverse experience and difficulties of 
plan implementation, described above,- there are 
several factors which reinforce the view that the 3.5 
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per cent growth syndrome could now be broken. 
Without going into any detailed examination, they 
may be listed below: 

(/) Increase in gross capital formation from around 
5 percent in 1950 to nearly 20 per cent now—or a 
four-fold rise in the relative level. There has been 
a corresponding rise in the rate of net saving, parti- 
cularly in the household sector;11 

(2) A vast increase in the number of skilled per- 
sonal (India having now the third largest stock), 
and development of national technological capacity, 
covering nearly every field of advance. India now 
has a very large body of very inefficiently utilised 
high-power engineers, designers, technologists and 
simple gadgeteers with unrivalled skills who can 
undertake reverse engineering for nearly any pro- 
duct. The import substitution of technology itself 
can be undertaken on a large scale without buying 
or leasing technology in a near monopolitistic world 
market; ` 

(3) A major increase in the capacity to proJuce 
practically all the intermediate and capital goods, 
thus overcoming earlier import dependence on 
imported capital goods; the existing excess capacities 
in these industries provide a strong basis for rapid 
growth, once the dislocating factors are overcome; 

(4) Development of capacities to increase supply 
of agricultural products;12 this is particularly rele- 
vaut now because of large expansion between the 
actual and potential output in agriculture resulting 
from technological developments; as in many indus- 
tries, there is now an all-round existence of “excess” 
capacity in agriculture; 

(5) Building up of the capacity to produce other 
consumer goods, the supply of which can now be 
rapidly expanded particularly owing to the existing 
excess capacity in many of them; 

(6) Emergence of a vast domestic market; even 
if only a small fraction of the population — say, 10 
per cent of the top income group or 70 million 
people — were counted as the dynamic element of 
this market, its sheer size would be considerably 
larger than what existed during the rapid industrial- 
isation of the United Kingdom, United States, 
France, Germany or Japan during the thirty years 
preceding the first World War; 

(7) Accumulation of some experience to manage 
and operate large enterprises; 

(8) The proverbial constraint of foreign exchange 
is much less severe now. 

The eight factors listed above indicate that India 
of 1980 is a vastly different country from that in 
1950. The image of the 1950-India perfectly 
fitted the classic description of a poor country. Its 
savings/investment ratio was low — only 5 per cent 
of national income; it was lacking in skills and 
therefore was dependent on foreign enterprises; its 
foreign exchange resources were too small to meet 
the rising input requirements of capital and inter- 
mediate goods needed for the development projects. 
India had a special weakness: it could not even feed 
its own people. By 1980, every single one of these 
characteristic features had changed. 

Particularly important was the rise in savings/ 
investment ratio to 20 per cent or more of national 
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income, and in the stock of skilled manpower, the 
two most critical elements for self-sustained growth. 
The same ora low growth rate for the economy 
now as in 1950s means that each unit of capital and 
skill is currently producing one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the return earlier. There is something fundamen- 
tally wrong in the management of planning if it 
were to bring about the same rate of econo- 
mic growth, whether India was capital and skill 
short as im 1950, or whether it had overcome both 
these constraints as in 1980. The leakages and the 
diversion of economic gains from the system must 
be immense indeed. If such inefficiency were to 
prevail in an enterprise, private or public, its 
management will be seriously questioned about its 
efficiency. This should equally apply to management 
of planning the economy as a whole. 
While attention is drawn to the factors favourable 
for accelerating the tempo of development, two 
other external factors which would have an adverse 
impact. should also be kept in mind. One of them 
is the rising cost of energy. India’s dependence on 
imported energy is so severe that the staggering in- 
crease in energy prices could soon eat up most of the 
foreign exchange earned , through exports. A well 
articulated and vigorously executed energy policy, 
based upon a massive build up of non-oil energy 


sources whose capital output co-efficients have now ~ 


greatly improved, is plainly necessary. The second 
factor relates to the worsening world economic situ- 
ation, which could be expected to affect adversely 
the’ growth of Indian exports, thus aggravating the 
difficulties created by the increase in oil prices. Only 
a very rapid diversification of the structure _and 
geographical direction of exports combined with a 
tarsighted import policy will help overcome impend- 
ing shortages of foreign exchange. : 

(d) Possible Growth Path: 1975 to 2000: The in- 
fluence of the factors listed as well as of the innova- 
tions in the role of the public sector described in 
Section II above could create the permissible frame- 
work for acclerating the rate of economic growth 
to 6 per cent per year. The impact which this would 
have by 2000 upon the economy as a whole and its 
various sectors, such as investment, development 
expenditure and consumption, can be seen from the 


table below. 
Table 1 


LLUSTRATIVE DYNAMICS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 
i 1950, 1975, 2000 INDEX NUMBERS 1950=100 





Actual Projected * 

Ie 1950 1975 2000 
Oo o e Imum 
Gress National Product . 100 230 : 920 

of which 

Gross investments \ 15 70 320-370 
Development expenditure > 

Public consumption 

Personal consumption 85 160 540-600 
Population 100 170 250 
Por capita personal 100 112 215-240 
consumption 





* On the basis of an annual rate of growth of income af 6 
per cent. 


The table shows the actual course of events bet- 
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ween 1950 and 1975 when the annual growth rate of 
3.6 per cent prevailed, and the projected develop- 
ments between 1975 and 2000 at an annual economic 
growth rate of 6 percent. Some-of the differences 
in the impact of the two rates may be highlighted. 
First, the total national product would grow nearly 
four-fold between 1975 and 2000, in contrast toa 
very small increment of only 2.3 times between 1950 
and 1975. The effect of this differences on con- 
sumption will bé many times greater. It may be 
assumed that the population growth rate will slightly 
decline and that the combined total'of gross invest- 
ments, development expenditures and public consum- 
ption will rise from 30 per cent of the Gross 
National Product in 1975 to some 35 to 40 per cent 
— not a negligible increase. In consequence, per 
capita personal consumption would increase some 
2.2 to 2.4 times — or 10 to 12 times more than the 
tiny rise of just 12 per cent over the 25 years period 
from 1950 to 1975. The possible rise in per capita 
income would be sufficiently high to justify a debate 
on how it should be distributed. The 1950-1975 
increase was too tiny for such a debate. : 


3. Reducing Inequality of Incomes and Concentration 
of Economic Power. 


This has unfortunately remained the least inno- . 


vative area of planning in India. It has been marked 
by a lack of new thinking and bold -experimentation 
with techniques and policies. Perhaps the fact that 
since the passing away of Nehru, there was no 
pressure from the top may have been responsible for 
this lack. .An equal, if not in fact greater, responsi- 
bility must also be ascribed to lack of organised 
mass pressure on the government and the planning 
machinery to initiate new departures. In conse- 
quence, the very knowledge about income distri- 
bution remains still fragmentary. 

It is not surprising therefore that the Mahalanobis 
Model covering output parameters has yet to find 
its complement in a new plan model guiding distri- 
bution of income. The time is, however, long over- 
due to introduce such a model. In the meantime, any 
policy package in this field will have to concern 
itself with three areas: (2) ownership of reproducible 
assets and reduction of concentration of economic 
power in private hands; (b) evolution of a compre- 
hensive policy on distribution of incomes among 
various sectors of the population; and (c) an emer- 
gency operation to reduce the incidence of acute 
poverty. Such a policy package will have to go well 
beyond the minor fiscal measures described from the 
Second to the Fifth Plans, and those listed in the 
Revised Draft Sixth Plan (e.g. a little bit more credit; 
preferred access to farm inputs; debt relief; public 
distribution of essential items; and special measures 
for tribal concentration and scheduled castes). Some 
of main elements which need to be included in an 
integrated policy covering the three areas may be 
briefly taken up here. 

(a) Ownership of Reproducible Assets: The public 
sector now already accounts for a rather large share 
in the ownership of reproducible assets. A' continu- 
ation of the basic policy of the expansion of the 
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public sector together with the main innovation in 
its role, suggested earlier in Section II, would contri- 
bute towards a decisive shift in the ownership of 
reproducible assets. 

Over the last 25 years, the structural shift in the 
ownership of reproducible assets has been ðf the 
order of one percentage point rise per year in the 
relative share of the public sector, and a correspon- 
ding decline in that of the private sector. In conse- 
quence, the public sector may now be owning 40 
to 50 per cent of the reproducible assets of the coun- 
try (depending upon the coverage of the definition 
used). i 

The main instrument for bringing about such a 
structural shift has been the policy of keeping since 
the Second Plan public investments higher than 
private investménts. Except for the First Plan (when 
the public sector investments were a little lower than 
those in the private sector), the public sector has 
been responsible for 55 pe cent (Second Five Year 
Plan and targets proposed’ in the Draft Sixth Plan) 
to 64 per cent (Third Plan) of total investment. In 
the period ahead, it may be anticipated then that 
the share of the public sector in total investments 
may be kept up at 60 per cent of the total, with some 
variation around this figure. 

With such a policy, it can be expected that the 
share of the public sector in the ownership of total 
reproducible assets may rise from 40 to 50 per cent 
now to 60 to 65 per cent by the end of the century. 
Thus, the public sector may have become the domi- 
nant -sector — and not the one just controlling the 
commanding heights — by 2000. 

Moreover, an active pursuit of the new directions 
for the role of the public sector, proposed in Section 
IJ, would make it an even more effective instrument 
of setting the norms in prices, incomes, participatory 
management and industrial relations. If the main 
elements of policy suggested here are pursued, India 
would have carried out a fundamental shift in the 
structure of ownership of assets. 

It should be added that there will still be need 


for covering in the new policies some areas of owner-’ 


ship which have not so far been covered — for 
example, urban property in land and houses; large 
agricultural holdings; estates transferred upon death; 
etc. Progress on the implementation of ceilings on 
agricultural! land and on urban property on the one 
hand and drastic reduction of inherited property on 
the other would then constitute important comple- 
ments to the structural shift that would have been 
brought about through further consolidation of the 
public sector. 

(b) Policy on Distribution of Incomes: An integra- 
ted policy on distribution of incomes still remains to 
be formulated. Some of the elements of it have crop- 
pedup in a half-hearted manner — for instance, ceil- 
ingson incomes; wages and salaries policy; estab- 
lishment of minimum level of wages; etc. A com- 
prehensive policy on incomes must integrate these 
points into one framework. In any such policy, a 
reduction of the existing disparities of income will 
have to find a central place. 

It may be expected that the increasing role of the 
public sector in the ownership of assets and in the 
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generation of incomes, as discussed in detail in 
Section II above, would contribute towards the 
implementation of such a policy for the modern 
sector. An integrated social security system must be 
evolved (See Section II (2) above) giving every 
citizen a right to guaranteed employment at fair 
income or to guaranteed livelihood at social respon- 


_ sibility. The most difficult problem to resolve would 


still remain low incomes in the rural scctor, where 
the bulk of the hardcore of India’s poor live, 
Enforcing minimum wage legislation could help in 
raising the income level in the low brackets, (i) if 
the wage rate fixed is at least sufficient to provide 
the family with a minimum living; and (ii) if employ- 
ment is available or made available at that rate. The 
large volume Of unemployment and under emp oy- 
ment which exists can, however, be expected to 
reduce the effective enforcement of minimum wage 
legislation. 

(c) Dealing with Hard-core Poverty : an Emerg: ncy 
Operation: No matter how well the incomes 
policy is implemented, it is quite certain that a large 
part of the really poor residing mainly in the rural 
sector (but some also in the urban sector) will be 
left out of its purview Nearly 30 per cent of the 
population, or over 200 million persons, are subject 
to abject poverty. They consist of the dispossessed, 
the outcastes, the agricultural labourers (including 
dwarf-holders) — the victims of an immense man- 
made disaster! 

Faced with natural disasters — such as famines, 
droughts, floods, earthquakes, etc — India has 
quickly reacted with emergency relief schemes, 
whether adequate or not. But for the man-made 
disaster of massive poverty, no emergency opera- 
tion has so far been contemplated. Without such 
an emergency operation, however, it is impossible to 
expect that the implementation of an adequate and 
integrated policy on incomes and the structural 
shift above, will have notable impact on the size and 
‘the lives of the really poor. The only possible way 
to deal with it would seem to be an emergency 
operation, carried out with a view to wiping out 
this vast humiliating national sin, left to accumulate 
over the ages. 

The size of the resources required for such an 
operation depends on the objectives. It may be 
illustrated through an example in which the follow- 
ing objectives are set: (i) the average income of 30 


‘ per cent of the population in lowest income brackets 


is to be raised to that of the fourth decile of the 
population, which accounted for 4.8 per cent of 
GNP; (ii) this is to be achieved in no more than 5 
years through transferring each year around one per 
cent of the additional GNP to this specific prog- 
ramme. The outline of such a programme is shown 


-in Table 2. 


Such an emergency operation would require trans- 
ferring 1 per cent of the annual increase in GNP 
sustained over a 5 year period. Such a transfer would 
amount to Rs 900 crores in 1980 prices each year. 
The sums involved are large, though not larger than 
transfers extracted from India through recent in- 
crease in oil prices. They are decidedly smaller than 
the subsidies currently being paid by the State in 
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Table 2 


OUTLINE OF AN EMERGENCY OPERATION TO 
OVERCOME POVERTY, 1981-1985 








Income Percent Percent Transfer of additional Estimated 











Group of share in GNP in percent of percentage 
popula- - GNP* 1980 GNP share in 
tion 1980 Each year | Infive 1985 GNP 
years 

q 0 to 10 2.2 0.5 2.5 47 

II 10 to 20 3.3 0.3 1.5 4.8 

III 20 to 30 40 0.2 1.0 5.0 

Itom Total 9.5 1.0 5.0 14.5 

IV 30 to 40 48 





*Sharc in personal consumption converted to share in GNP 


terms of infrastructure, price supports and other 
. hidden ways, to the already effluent and not so 
affluent. They are in fact rather modest if com- 
parison were to be made with transfers of GNP for 
social security and health in Britain, which as des- 
-cribed in Section II (3) above, come to as high as 
14 per cent of GNP. The marginal rate of such 
transfer would be 0.2 if GNP were to rise at 5 per 
cent and 0.16 at 6 per cent. The only conclusion 
reached from such an exercise is that such an emer- 
gency operation is not inordinately large. : 
Of course many of the elements in the assumptions 
can be changed to make it more manageable. Thus, 
for instance, a beginning could bé made by concen- 
trating upon the lowest end of the scale — the first 
10 per cent group; the period could be extended to 
10 years, progressively widening the coverage to the 
other income-groups. Nor has the entire programme 
to be conceived as a pure income transfer operation. 
_ In reality, such an operation must be combined with 
food-for-work, food-for-nutrition, employment guar- 
antee and integrated rural development programmes. 
There is a vast nded in the country for the creation of 
community and social capital; and the emergency 
operation of this type could be directed to such posi- 
tive goals. When modified along some of these lines, 
the operation would become not only manageable 
but also productive. Its implementation will be the 
test of the nation’s will.C] 


FOOTNOTES 


1There has been a tendency, particularly in international 
- circles, to consider that “growth with distributive justice” is 
arecent innovation. Avtempts have been then made to present 
this innovation as ‘‘alternative strategy”, basic needs ap- 
proach”, It is.a sobering reflection that a combined strategy 
of economic growth and reduction of economic inequalities 
was the centre-piece of India’s five-year Plans from their 
early beginning in the fifties — indeed of the even earlier 
approach, during the thirties of the Indian National Congress, 
formulated mainly under the influence of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

2The Place of countries in world industrial output is based 
on approximate estimates, and should therefore be used 
cautiously for illustrative purposes only. The countries which 
would be ahead of India, on the basis of the estimated 1975 
share of their industrial (including mineral) output in their 
gross domestic product, are (in order of their relative impor- 
tance): the United States, the Soviet Union, Japan, Poland, 
Italy, German Democratic Republic, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, Tran, the- Netherlands, Australia, Brazil, Mexico, 
Sweden, Argentina, Belgium, Switzerland, and finally India. 

The estimates of the value of industrial output for the 
People’s Republic of China are not available, but its place 
will certainly .be ahead of India in the above list. 
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3Such a cramped role of the public sector in surplus gener- 

ation combined with a fiscal system which heavily relies on 
indirect taxes has been responsible for maintaining an overall 
Plan approach in w ich resource mobilisation is expressed 
predominantly in monetary flows. For analysis of the inci- 
dence of the tax system, see the study by Professor Anand P. 
Gupta, “The poor, the non-poor and the taxes they pay in 
India: A  State-wise Survey” (November, 1979); Working 
Paper No. 79 of the World Employment Programme Research 
of the International Labour Organisation. ; 
“4For a detailed consideration, refuting the impression 
carefully and deliberately cultivated by spokesmen of private 
business that the public sector is doing very badly, see the 
article by H K Pranjape, ‘‘Public Enterprises—A Bad Year?” 
in Seminar: India-1979, January, 1980, Annual Number 
(245); pp 46-55. 

5For some of the pertinent questions on this score, see H.K. 
Pranjape, Ibid., pp 49 ff. The author has also explored the 
main lines of responses to these questions — for example, 
setting the precise goals of operation of each unit; credit’ to 
be given for carrying out’ extra social goals; degree of fun- 
ctional autonomy and of interference and remote control by . 
parliament and by ministries; delegation of power to the 
Chief executives; setting manageable limits to the size of 
each operational unit; nature of incentives to management, 
staff and workers; appointment of civil servants and politi- 
cians to managerial posts; price and incomes policies. 

For details, see J.C. Kincaid, Poverty and Equality in 
Britain: A Study of Social Security System and Taxation 
(Penguin Books, 1975); pp 9. 22, 27, 47, 163, -166, 225. 

“Of some interest is also the general reason advanced for 
its introduction. A.J. Balfour, who was to become later the 
leader of the Unionist Party, explained it in 1895 in a memo- 
rable manner: ‘‘Social Legislation is not only different from 
socialist legislation; it is its most direct opposite and effective 
antidote.” Cited by J.C. Kincaid, Ibid., p. 225. 

'Incidentally, this preparatory Committee is presided over . 
by an Indian; it will be a bit of an irony for him to preside 
over the adoption of a fairly high growth rate for the Third 
World as a whole, but to find that his own country cannot 
get out of a 3.5 per cent syndrome. 

®*The level of real investment fell short of the target by some 
30 per cent during the Fourth Plan, and by about 10 per cent 
when the Fifth Plan was superseded at the end of four years. 
See Prem Shanker Jha, ‘‘Another Plan Holiday?” in Times of 
India, February 1, 1980. aioe 

“This applied particularly to agriculture where cyclical 
changes and failure of investment targets have combined to 
lower, since the mid-sixties, even the trend rate of growth. For 
detailed analysis of the agricultural performance and the’ 
reasons for the non-fulfilment of targets, A. Vaidyanathan, 
“Performance and Prospects of Crop Production in Tndia” in 
the Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. XII, No. 33-34; 
Special Number, August 1977, pp. 1355-68. 

“Since agricultural growth had persistently fallen below 
Plan targets and since over-all growth was related to it, Vaidya- 
nathan later on argued for lowering the Plan target of income 
growth to 4 per cent and concentrating on measures for redis- 
tribution of income rather than.on raising investment, See his 
“Constraints on Growth and Policy Options” in the Economic 
and Political Weekly, Vol. XII, No. 38, Sept. 17, 1977; pp. 
1643-50. 

K.N. Raj has drawn pointed attention to the dramatic 
rise in the rate of saving in a recent article, “Recent economic 
trends in India and prospective changes in development stra- 
tegy”, in Seminar, December 1979. According to the tentative 
estimates of the Reserve Bank of India, cited by him, the role 
of saving in 1978-79 amounted to ‘‘no less than 20 per cent of 
the net national product.” This would imply that the gross, 
rate of saving (including the provisions for depreciation) must 
be significantly higher still — perhaps equal to 24 to 25 per 
cent of gross national produce. The rate of gross capital for- 
mation may also, in this case, be correspondingly higher than 
20 per cent. i 

13W riting two years after Vaidyanathan, and basing himself 
on the acceleration of the extension of irrigation and the rise 
in the growth rate of non-foodgrain crops, K.N. Raj in the 
article cited above suggests that the rate of agricultural 
growth will rise above that of the last quarter cemury, and 
together with faster industrial growth, help the economy to 
grow annually at about 4 to 44 per cent, even a little higher.@ 
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West Misbehaves 
in UNIDO 
O.P. SABHERWAL 


Urea has been declared dead—because it failed 
to reach consensus between rich and poor, nations 
that comprise the bulk of its membership. 

The conference has belied the great hopes reposed 
in it by the Group of 77 — the developing nations 
whose present number in the international com- 
munity far outstrip the original 77 that began the 
community of poor nations — and as an aftermath, 
a string of illusions appear to be floundering. 

Before the New Delhi Conference opened, there 
were several projections built by the developing 
nations, for which the UNIDO Secretariat did com- 
mendable preparatory exercises, all with the earnest 
intent of realising the Lima Declaration’s targets. 
It is interesting to note that all along the protracted 
preparations for the New Delhi Conference, the 
industrialised West appeared to wink at these pro- 


‘posals, giving little indication of their staunch oppo- 


sition to all the major planks being built for speeding 
up the pace of industrialisation of the poor nations. 

But in UNIDO-III, the shape of things that 
unfolded was quite different — it was almost total 
rejection by industrialised nations of the West of the: 
major proposals, both financial and technological. 

The question is why and how? One can trace the 
sequence of events once again to discover the basic 
causes for what transpired at the UNIDO-III and 
what should be expected asa perspective for this 
organisation. It was in 1975, in the Peruvian capital 
of Lima that the UNIDO’s Second General Con- 
ference set the goal forthe developing nations to 
attain 25 percent of global industrial production 
by the end of the present century. While in the Lima 
Declaration andthe Plan of Action that gave the 
call, there were no in-built provisions or mechanism 
to realise it. The Lima Declaration remained merely 
a theoretical biuff egged on by the West to keep up 
the mirage ofa glowing industrial future for the 
poor nations. The latter pinned their hopes on the 
New Delhi Conference of the UNIDO, which was to 
have bridged the gap between theory and practice, 
and between professions and actions. 

Examining the substantive issues before UNIDO- 
III, one finds that the proposals placed before the 
Conference on behalf ofthe Group of 77 were 
modest and very much within the present framework 
of the rich and poor nations to realise. These were 
based onthe simple premise that there had been 
little progress in realising the Lima objective during 
the five years since UNIDO-II, and that-the present 
pace of industrial development would, at best, 
account for only 13 to 14 per cent of the world indus- 
trial output by the year 2000 in the developing 
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nations. In fact, the economic gap between the rich 
and poor countries would continue to widen rather 
than nagrow and the number of those suffering from 
absolute poverty would tend to increase rather than 
decrease. 

The rub: in the group of 77's proposals 
lay in two aspects: the flow of financial resources 
and technology transfer from the developed to the 
developing nations. In regard to the first, a global 
fund, administered independent of the World Bank 
through the UNIDO mechanism, was proposed to be 
created, its size being’ 15 billion dollars annually - 
or 300 billion dollars in the next two decades. Con- 
sidering the huge amounts being thrown into the 
arms race (andthe United States alone has an- 
nounced additional military spending of 1000 billion 
dollars for the next five years only), the size of the 
global fund for speeding up the developing nations’ 
industrial growth was just that of a pigmy. But the 
idea of a global fund for industrial development of 
the Third World met with stiff resistance from the 
rich Group B nations. Similarly, the UNIDO Secret- 
ariat’s elaborately developed ideas about ,transfer 
of techiiology from the West to the Third World was 
totally unacceptable to the rich nations. 

The manner in which the rich Group B nations 
came forward with their opposition to the proposals 
from the Group of 77 took the latter by surprise since 
hitherto they had camouflaged their positions, and 
in the plenary speeches, their standpoint was hedged 
by many complex formulations deliberately meant 
to mislead. The forthright stand taken by the Group 
B nations in their committee meetings gave away 
the real face of their position, namely, that the rich 
nations were not willing to bring about a structural 
change if the world’s industrial complexion, and 
that any flow of finances that they accepted had to 
be under their own surveillance and control, 

The key to understanding the positions taken by 
the industrialised West lay in the perspective of the 
eighties and beyond that was portrayed in the 
UNIDO’s Third General Conference. A perceptive 
contribution in this respect was that of the 
UNCTAD Secretary-General, Gamani Corea, who 
noted: “We can no longer predicate our prescrip- 
tions on the certainty of continued and rapid growth 
in the major industrialised countries.” And further: 
“We have now seen the end of an entire epoch, one 
which commenced at the end of the Second World 
War and which reached out to the beginning of the 
seventies.” 

The implications underlying these observations, 
even though the UNCTAD secretary-gencral did 
not spell them, were firstly, that any significant 
industrial development in the Third World in the 
decade ahead would make a dent into the positions 
of the West; and secondly, the -diminishing non- 


. renewable energy resources — in the first place, oil 


— in the world would also have to be shared ever 
more with the Third World. These were the inevita- 


. ble implications flowing from any genuine industrial 


development of the developing nations, and the 
West could not look to them with pleasure. 

The balance-sheet of UNIDO-III is, however, not 
a big zero as many seem to think. While the rich 
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nations have the commanding positions in the 
world’s industrial economy, they are not the sole 
masters. The resources and material for industrial 
growth are still to a great extent with the Third 
World. More: there is the socialist sector of the 
world’s industrial economy, which when combined 
with the developing nations, can become a force to 
reckon with. UNIDO-III has paved the way for a 
realistic dialogue in international forums as between 
the rich and the poor nations, and henceforth the 
poor nations will be on guard. This presupposes 
that the Group of 77 will be unified and act in con- 
cert more than ever before. In fact, the unity of 
purpose displayed by the Group of 77 in the New 
Delhi conference is a sure sign of their success. 
Another area of the Third World’s action lies in 
stepping up the drive for self-reliance as between the 
Third World countries themselves. This is a sphere 
which did not come up adequately for discussion in 
UNIDO-III because of the confrontation that deve- 
loped between the rich and poor. The UNIDO 
organisation has a well-worked out blue-print for. 


- industrial collaboration within the developing- 


nations themselves. In fact, a proposal has been 


. made to launch another global ‘fund for industrial 


development made largely from the contributions of 
the developing nations.. Yet another proposal is of 
transfer of technology — appropriate and sophisti- 
cated — within the developing nations. These 
measures will now call for full and detailed atten- 


- tion from the UNIDO and Group of 77. 


The important thing that has emerged from 
UNIDO-UI.— a lesson for Third World countries— 
is that hitherto the struggle for a just international 
economic order will have to be conducted the hard 
way. The magnificient unity displayed by the Group 
of 77 in the New Delhi Conference will be their 
forte, for it has become clear that they will have to 
wrench every small gain from the unwilling hands 


of the industrialised West. It has been displayed . 


that despite their lip sympathy for a higher share of 
global industrialisation for the developing nations, 
the West is keen and determined to retain its 
economic dominance to the full. (Feb. 11, 1980)0 





Reflections on 
‘Indira Gandhi’s 
Return | 
7 GHANSHYAM Pes 


NDIRA GANDHI’s return to power simply proves the 

point, that of all the bourgeois political leaders, 
she has quietly re-succeeded in capturing the im- 
agination of the lower and the middle classes, which 
are obviously aspiring to play a greater role in 
Indian politics. ae ; 

Sort of Peronistas, they see in her a champion of 
the poor against the rich. And like Peron, she has 
given them the impression, that their interests are at 
her heart. ; N ; 

The overemphasis on caste and on the split of 


votes between the Janata and the Lok Dal, is likely ' 


to lead to misconceptualisation of the political scene 
in India today. Though important to emphasise 
' the failure of the two previous Governments to 
provide a stable and effective rule, we cannot how- 
ever, ignore the fact that the economic crisis had 
reached a level which, we all know even Indira 
Gandhi with such a large majority in the Parliament 
- cannot resolve within the existing socio-economic 
formation. f 

Even if the Janata had not split, given the class 


. constraints, it would not have succeeded in solving , 


even the surfacial socio-economic problems. And 
what with the free press and the limited discussions 
among the intellectuals, the crisis and its outcome 
for the poorer and the middle classes, became widely 
known and the knowledge penetrated even the rem- 
` otest rural areas. ` ; 


Lis a big question. 


Now how long this knowledge would be allowed 
to be disseminated and spread and used to de- 
mand better performance from the present regime 
Considering the class back- 
ground of the new. parliamentarians belonging 
to Indira Gandhi’s party, supplemented by a hand- 
ful of the Janata and the Lok Dal MPs also repre- 
senting various vested interests, and the fact that 
neither her-party nor the non-Communist Opposition 
parties intend to even touch the existing class rela- 
tionships, one should not expect any substantia] 


‘improvement in the economic situation. 


David Selbourne has pointed out that -Indira 
Gandhi’s return to power is ån indication of serious 
conditions of instability in the country. This has 
not come into existence just due to the rising prices 
and power shortages, but by the deepening _antagon- 
isms between the various classes and disenchantment 
of the people with the decadent and disunited ‘bour- 
geois political leadership. Why then Indira Gandhi? 

For’a skilled and shrewd politician like Indira 
Gandhi, it was not difficult to make capital out of 
the serious conditions of instability in the country. 
The instability has reached a state in which a large 
section of people are even prepared to accept a 
dictator who can provide them some relief, whether 
in terms of the control of the rising prices or phys- 
ical safety. Among all the political parties, her 
party under her leadership, obviously seemed to be 
more capable than the others, of dealing with sur- 
facial socio-economic problems, In a country where 
there is massive poverty, even fringe benefits — 
which any Government with a slight welfare-oriented 
perspective can provide to masses struggling just to 
survive — look like great benefits.. No great change 
is required for this in the exploitative socio-eco- 


` nomic formation. 


In the midst of the utter political decadence and 
fragmentation of the national consensus, Indira 
Gandhi’s party, stood out to be the most solid, and 


popular and it gave the impression that if it came to 


power, it would be performing better than the two 
faction-ridden previous Governments. The charact- 
erisation of Indira Gandhi and the forces she repre- 
sented as ‘authoritarian’ was politically not effec- 


~ 


tive. What with the level of political consciousness 
among the lower and the middle classes and the 
utter decadence of the upper classes, the characteri- 
sation as ‘authoritarian’ conveyed almost no mean- 
ing. What meaning would this term convey to a 
taxi driver in Delhi or a woman in Medak? ; 
What can hardly get away from ten fact that 
the left parties, failed to expose, the true class 
charact of Indira Gandhi’s politics. There was no 
country-wide party machinery to contain the lumpen 
populism and to politicize and to draw support from 
it for truly working class policies. Indira Gandhi , 
has been claiming to be the champion of the rights 
of the downtrodden and the national minorities. 
But the utter lack of concern for them as reflecteds 
in her earlier policies as the Prime Minister, was not 
given much publicity. The issues got confused. As 
far as the repression of the working class and the 
treatment to the Harijans are concerned, the Janata 
Party could hardly escape blame for the incidents 
like Belchi and Pantnagar. Thousands of workers, 
` particularly, khadi workers, were disillussioned with 
monstrosities like the new Industrial Relations Bill 
etc. Ina populist regime repression is inevitable, 
but Indira Gandhi, like Peron, would win the 
support of the descamisados, through her surfacial 
welfare policies. 

Yet, hers would be a basically unstable regime. 
Unlike Peron she does not have the support of the 
organised labour. Her only support would coine 
from the sections of upper and the middle classes 
and from the lumpen elements in the lower classes. 
Also some sections of the lowest classes would con- 
tinue to look up to her for improvement in their 
economic conditions. Her charisma and the Peronian 

. appeal to the half-educated younger sections of the 
lower classes, which aspire to ascend the social 
‘hierarchy, would ensure for her regime a ready 
support. She has already won the loyalty of the 
middle classes by her slogans of a great and power- 
ful India which she wants to build. But on what? 
The middle classes are too engrossed with their 
petty problems to think of this vital question. 

Commenting on his regime, ‘Mussolini once obser- 
ved: “nobody asks me for liberty, everybody asks 
me for bread.” Indira Gandhi’s arguments may 
run along the same line if and when she again puts 
an end to civil liberties. She may not do it in the 
same manner as she did during Emergency. But 
considering the fact that her close supporters belong 
to feudal and Rightist urban sections of the Indian 
ruling class, there would be only slight re-adjust- 
ments in the social map, touching marginally the 
existing status quo, as a result of which her econo- 
mic policies would bring marginal gains for the 
downtrodden classes while the capital gains would 
go to the traditional members of the ruling class. 
-But this time the fringe benefits would not satisfy 
the poor masses which are seething with unrest and 
but for the lack of an alternative, have voted her to 
power. 

How Indira Gandhi is then going to control this 
discontent? In these dark days of political decad- 
ence and the increase in the influence of the 
lumpen intelligentsia (as Selbourne calls it) over the 
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mass media Indira Gandhi will not have much diffi- 
culty in stultifying the organs of the mass communi- 
cation. She would also try to divide the worsing 
class and the rural sections of the lower classes. In 
this manner even if she does not succeed in fully 
controlling the discontent, she would atleast succeed 
in containing and redirecting it toward other distant 
non-socio-economic issues. 

Looking from an altogether different perspective, 
she has other options also. Considering hypotheti- 
cally that she does not think anymore in terms of 
another popular election, that is, she amends the 
Constitution in such a manner that there are no 
more elections and she settles down to a permanent 
position of power, retaining some semblance of con- 
stitutional authority, she might no longer require 
the support of the traditional ruling class; and in 
that case she might be able to alter quite radically 
the social structure while creating a new class of 
appropriators who would gain-economically without 
directly controlling the mea is of production. Under 
such circumstances the only classes which would 
lose economic and political leverage would be the 
trading industrial and the feudal classes. The power 
of the petty bourgeoisie and the lumpen elements 
would definitely increase. The system would be 
most hostile to the urban and politically conscious 
intelligentsia. They would not be allowed to com- 
ment on major issues. But I doubt very much if her 
son Sanjay Gandhi and his supporters would ever 
allow her to take such a course of action. 

In the existing political climate it is obvious that 
the major threat to Indira Gandhi’s power comes 
from the Left parties, particularly CPI(M) (now it, 
unity with CPI) There is already apprehension 
among the CPI(M) rank and file cadre in West 
Bengal that they may have to experience again the 
traumatic and murderous days of the late sixties and 


„early seventies. Indira Gandhi would not naturally 
‘like any further expansion and consolidation of the 


Left influence. An obvious policy of hers would be 
to gradually discredit, demoralise and finally elimi- 
nate the source of threat. Much would however 
depend on how the Left parties would react to her 
policies and whether the Left movement would be 
able to expand into the rest of the country. 

I see very little future for the non-communist 
Opposition parties under the given circumstances. 
Some upper class sections, sections of middle bour- 
geoisie and the traders and the merchants, may 
continue to pin their hopes on them, but on the 
whole, it would be difficult for them to win any 
substantial mass support. Both the Janata and the 
Lok Dal have been closely identified with various 
vested interests. Thé Socialists, divided as they are 
may find it difficult to remain in these parties. 
Madhu Limaye’s idea of a rural-oriented party 
without clarifying its class position, will not make 
any headway. The younger Socialists in association 
with uncommitted lumpen elements, would find it 
very difficult to adjust themselves in any framework. 
The traditional way of building their politics around 
an individual and not around an ideology, would 
lead them nowhere except into a state of deeper 
frustration and confusion, O 
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‘Bangladesh (Continued from page 14) 


control over the provincial government apparatus 
under British colonial rule was not enough for ful- 
filling all their aspirations. Faced with the immi- 
nent departure of the British rulers and realising 
that it.would be well nigh impossible to dislodge the 
Hindus from their entrenched and dominant posi- 
tions within the Indian economy and society, 
Bangalee Muslims made common cause with the 
Muslims of other areas of India in waging a success- 
ful struggle for the establishment of Pakistan. 
When Pakistan was established the seat of autho- 
rity was transferred- from London to Karachi. The 
Partition of India was followed by large-scale migra- 
-tion. Hindus and Sikhs residing in West Pakistan 
went over to India while large numbers of Muslims, 
from East Punjab and Northern and Western India 
moved to West Pakistan. Many of the upper caste 
Hindus of East Pakistan, particularly those working 
in various government ‘offices, the zamindars, the 
traders and the professional classes including well- 
to-do sections of the population, migrated to India. 
Migration from India to East Pakistan was, how- 
ever, not so large. os 
Post-partition migration had a much more signifi- 
cant impact on the rural power structure of East 
Pakistan than that of West Pakistan. In West Pakis- 
tan the zamindars, strongly reinforced by tribal and 
clan loyalties, continued to dominate the rural 
- economic, social and political scene. Large-scale im- 
Migration did not affect their power. In East Pakis- 


tan, however, the departure en masse of zamindars ` 


and the majority of the various classes of rent- 
receiving interests (that had come into existence 
through the process of subinfeudation) as well as 
traders and professional moneylenders. left a vacuum 
which .was partially filled by peasants with com- 
paratively large-size holdings who became the poten- 
tial powerholders of rural society. _ 

The abolition of the Zamindari system by the 
government of East Pakistan in 1950 not only led 
-to the elimination of rights and privileges of all 
categories of the remaining rent receiving interests, 
but also undermined colonial administrative struc- 
ture in the rural areas. Naturally, conflicts endemic 
in the relations between the zamindars and pro- 
fessional moneylenders on the one hand and the 
peasants on the other, came to an end. But the ruling 
circles in Pakistan were also deprived ofa social 
class which could be depended upon to mobilise 
support for the government in rural areas and to 
maintain order. This also affected the governments 
in East Pakistan. Prior to the establishment of Pakis- 
tan, the,powerful Tebhaga peasant movement had 
been built up under the auspices of the Communist 
. Party among the tenant farmers, who were mostly 
Muslims, against large landholders in some parts 
of Bengal who were mostly Hindus. The partition 
of Bengal and the migration of large Hindu land- 
owning classes led to the collapse of this movement, 
thus highlighting the difficulties faced by the Com- 
munist Party in formally organising share-croppers. 

Tn the urban areas of West Pakistan, the ranks 
of the local bourgeoisie were inflated by Muslim 
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trading and business interests originating in different 


parts of India. They were ina position to take 
advantage of the growing urban market resulting 
from the concentration of public expenditure both 
for civilian as well as military purposes in certain 
areas of West Pakistan. The bureaucratic machinery 
inherited from the colonial power, now no longer 
under the control of the Colonial Office or British 
administrators working in India, grew in strength. 
The Indo-Pakistan ‘military confrontation’ since 
independence led to the strengthening of the army. 
The army was called upon, not only: to wage wars 
in Kashmir soon after the establishment of Pakistan, 
but also to take an active partin internal adminis- 
tration whenever social strife threatened civil author- 
ity. The partition of India and large-scale religious 
and communal! disturbances necessitated the deploy- 
ment of the army, not only for maintaining order, 


‘but also for the rehabilitation of the millions of 


refugees who arrived from India. The Anti-Qadiani 
riots in Punjab in 1953 also led to the involvement 
of the army in maintaining internal peace. All these 
naturally weakened civil authority to a considerable 
extent. 

-Social conflicts in West Pakistan, however, posed 
a far less serious threat to the political system of 
Pakistan than political developments in East Pakis- 
tan, economic difficulties faced during the post- 
Korean.War boom period, and the need for external 
assistance for building up the defence capability and . 
development of West Pakistan bourgeoisie. Bengalee 
Muslims resented the partition of: Bengal and the 
immigration of various categories of non-Bangalee 
Muslim officials from other provinces in India as 
well as of trading and business interests to the same 
degree as they had disliked Hindu and British 
officials and traders before the creation of Pakistan. 
The decision of the Pakistan Government to intro- 
duce Urdu as the state language triggered off a stu- 
dent movement throughout Pakistan against the 
Centre. The East Pakistan middle classes spontane- 
ously responded to this movement. The Muslim 
League Government of East Pakistan and the 
Bengali members of the Pakistan Government ‘found 
themselves alienated from the masses by virtue of 
their failure to champion Bangalee middle class 
interests. 

The social roots of the students of Bangladesh 
and their role in the social and political development 
of the country need to be carefully noted if we are 
to understand clearly the factors that contributed to 
the breakdown of Pakistan and the emergence of 
Bangladesh as an independent state. The Muslims 
of Bengal had shown scant interest in educating 
their children in English schools during the early 
days of British rule. Decades of ruthless exploitation 
by the colonial trading interests as well as their 
agents and collaborators (especially the zamindars), 
the active support received by the exploiters from 
various categories of officials, and the failure of pea- 
sant revolts, for instance, Titu Mir and the Farizies 
during early nineteenth century taught the peasants 
that their interests could not be safeguarded without 
the support of government functionaries, namely, the 
police, the magistrates, etc. who were responsible for 
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administering Bengal on behalf of the colonial 
rulers. Upper caste Hindu communities had benefi- 
ted from education which had opened the avenues of 
government employment and professional training. 

Muslim peasants eventually realised the impor- 
tance of spending money for educating their child- 
ren. Expansion of the jute market during late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century helped some seg- 

-ments of the peasantry to finance the educational 
expenses of their college age children. In their hori- 
zon, education opened the way into the upper clas- 
ses. This would not only make the children better 
off, but also provide the peasants with powerful 
allies in their fight against. their rural exploiters. 
Educated persons, therefore, enjoyed a special posi- 
tion on the rural social scene. Students from peasant 
families were not only acutely conscious of conflicts 
between various catégories of peasants and diffe- 
rent segments of the exploiting classes, but were also 
well-placed to provide leadership among the largely 
illiterate village people. Electoral politics enabled 
them to mobilise the rural masses, and to support 
those candidates and sections of the population that: 
subscribed to their social values and were willing to 

champion their causes. The students, who were 
mostly the sons of peasants, were politically more 
conscious and had far more influence in their own 
communities than the sons of urban middle class 
families. They were thus able to dominate the stu- 
dent movements. No political organisation or 
government could, therefore, afford to be insensitive 
to their hopes and aspirations. 
_ On the eve of liberation, several classes of land- 
holders could be identified within the Bangladesh 
peasantry. However, except in the Northwest and 
in the South, landholders with more than ten acres 
are rather rare, 

Nearly 70 per cent of the land belongs to peasants 
owning 1.8 acres who constitute the majority of the 
agricultural households. No accurate estimates are 
available of the number of landless labourers, but 

@ surveys indicate that they account for 25-30 per cent 

~of the rural population. Peasants who own less than 


one acre, and enjoy almost as precarious an exis-. 


tence as landless Jabourers, account for another 
25-30 per cent of peasant householders. 

Urban industrial labour in the organised sectors 
accounts for a very small percentage of the total 
population. Very few industries were set'up by the 
British rulers, or by local entrepreneurs prior to the 
establishment of Pakistan. During the late forties 
and the fifties the big trading interests which had 
migrated from Iridia set up textile mills — jute and 
cotton as well as other import-based factories The 

` funds for these were drawn from private resources 
and from. the State Industrial Corporation of Pakis- 
tan. Since the sixties, a few Bangalee industrialists 

_ too entered the picture with several enterprises. But 
the total number of such large-scale enterprises was 
small. Their employees accounted for a small pro- 

` portion of the total civilian non-agricultural labour 
force of the country. The industrial establishments 
which employ more than 20 labourers account for 
less than 1.5 per cent of the total labour force of 
Bangladesh. 
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Historically speaking, the urban working classes 
would appear to have shown a rather limited enthu- 
siasm for political organisation on a class basis. In 
East Pakistan, labour in different -factories in the 
major industrial centres of Dacca, Narayangaoj, 
Chittagong, and Khulna was socially heterogeneous; 
a significant portion of the labourers were refugees 
who spoke Urdu and had migrated from Calcutta 
and Bihar following the partition of British India. 
Bangalee workers were deeply resentful of them. 
The employers were also Urdu-speaking non- 
Bangalees nor did the Bangalee workers come from 
any particular area. Local workers resented both the 
non-Bangalee workers and the Bangalee workers 
coming from other districts. These féelings of resent- 
ment among rival groups of labourers were kept 
alive by employers so as to prevent the grow:h ofa 
common working-class front. 

A majority of workers still had rural roots and 
could always go back to the countryside to engage in 
agricultural labour. This fact alone would explain 
the incompleted proletarianisation of the urban 
workforce in Bangladesh. They took to factory 
work because they found thatit brought more 
income than the cultivation of tiny plots of land. At 
the same time they did not sever their connection 
with the countryside in favour of an entirely new 
urban existence. Many factory workers kept their 
families in their villages, and considered their work 
and stay in urban areas as purely temporary. Their 
lands were cultivated by relatives or sharecroppers. 
They themselves periodically visited their homes, In 
the case of labourers recruited from the locality 
where the factory itself was situated, there was no 
need for workers to stay away from their traditional 
homes. The non-Bangalee workers constituted the 
only genuine proletariat on the industrial scene, 
but Bangalee resentment made them feel insecure 
with the result that they usually preferred to identify 
with the Urdu-speaking employers on whom they 
depended for support and income. 

British and Pakistani rulers were always wary of 
working class organisations because of the threat of 
infiltration by radical political elements. Ever since 
the 1930s, radical nationalists and revolutionary 


. elements in British India had attempted to take 


part in trade union politics, but this was opposed 
by the employers as well as by the government. The 
government regarded the working class organisations 
as a necessary evil to be kept under close supervi- 
sion. Any attempt on the part of workers to g0 
beyond the narrow confines of demands for better 
wages and working conditions, usually evoked sarp 
response. Moreover, labourers always found it diji- 
cult and prohibitively expensive to take recourse to 
industrial action, or to seek the help of law courts 
to redress their grievances, 

While it is true that despite these obstacles class 
consciousness rapidly developed among organised 
labour, various factors militated against such con- 
sciousness being effectively channelled into the 
political arena. Labour leaders, who were mostly 
political activists or local bosses, and less often fel- 
low workers in factories, were able to build up 
support in the labour movement or trade unions 
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through the patronage of the employers and power- 
ful local and political connections. In the absence 
of uniformity in the attitudes and-aspirations of the 
labourers, labour organisations were held back from 
taking active interest in wider political issues on 
class terms. Their involvement in meetings, proces- 
sions and demonstrations was conditioned by the 
sympathy and interest of their factional leaders for 
particular parties, individuals or causes. 

In the absence of effective peasant organisations 
and the inability of urban trade unions to play sig- 
nificant role in national political developments, the 
responsibility for focussing the aspirations of the 
emerging classes rested primarily on the politically- 
conscious student community. Repressive measures 
were adopted by government to prevent students 
from voicing popular discontent to organising mass 
demonstrations. But they were unable to eradicate 
student militancy. This is, however, not surprising 

_ because in almost all poor colonial or ex-colonial 
countries where the bourgeoisie is weak and the 
working classes and the peasantry are unorganised, 
- students who are capable of articulating their griev- 
ances and aspirations more eloquently than the 
exploited classes, occupy a special position in 
society. In the case of Bangladesh, the emigration 
of Hindu upper classes (that is the zemindars, 
traders and the moneylenders, who were engaged in 
exploiting peasantry and had thus a vested interest 
in acting as the agents of the rulers in the villages) 
enabled students who were sons of the well-to-do 
farming families to assume leadership in the villages. 
The aspirations of the educated sons of peasantry 
thus became a critical factor in the political develop- 
ment of Pakistan. The peasantry were interested in 
obtaining higher prices for their cash crops anda 
reduction in the tax burden. Increased income 
from the sale of agricultural crops not only meant 
increased consumption, but also higher expenditure 
for educating their children, The sons of peasants 
could continue their studies in-urban schools, 
colleges and universities so long as their parents 
could fetch higher prices for cash crops. -Opportun- 
ities for employment after completion of education 
depended on the level of public expenditure and 
growth of offices and organisations requiring the 
services of educated people. 

Trading and business interests which sprung up 
in the country after the establishment of Pakistan 
were dominated by the non-Bangalee immigrants 
who, like the Hindu trading interests of earlier 
periods, preferred to patronise their own kith 
and kin, or other immigrants who were more 
dependant on their employers than the Bangalees. 
The rate of expansion of jobs in various government 
offices and agencies, therefore, remained critical 
issues for the educated youth of Bangladesh. The 
interests of the urban educated middle classes and 
the peasantry were identical in many respects. Both 
felt that higher prices for cash crops, which were 
exported to foreign countries, would benefit every- 
one. Higher peasant income helped not only the 
small traders, shop-keepers and the professional 
classes such as doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc. (who 
depended on the rural people for their income 
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though they functioned in the urban centres) but 
also the village people. Both demanded rapid. ex- ` 
pansion of public activities, so that the establish- 
ment of large-scale industries, economic and social 
infrastructure, etc. which had been neglected during 
British period, would proceed at a rapid pace, 

However, the ruling classes of Pakistan were not 
in a position to acceed to the demands of the stu- 
dent, sons of the better off peasantry and the educa- ~ 
ted middle classes of Bangladesh without jeopardis- 
ing the interests of West Pakistan bourgeoisie, the 
army and the bureaucracy. The policy of confronta- 
tion with India brought home the necessity of 
building up a large army equipped with modern 
weapons, an industrial base which would not only 
supply the various kinds of goods and services 
required by the affluent classes but also provide 
increased revenue to the government to pay for 
increased defence spending, and increasing agricul- 
tural productivity to provide West Pakistan land- 
owners (who controlled West Pakistan's rural areas) 
with a share of general prosperity in West Pakistan. 

We need only refer to the salient features of 
Pakistan’s industrialisation to highlight the conflicts 
which industrial policies in this area generated bet- - 
ween the petit-bourgeois elements of East Pakistan on 
the one hand, and the bourgeoisie, the army and the 
bureaucracy in West Pakistan on the other. Pakistani. 
defence not only called for continuance of the recruit- 
ment of all military personnel from West Pakistan (as 
was the case during British rule) but also their en- 
campment in the same region. This concentration 
of defense expenditure, as well as massive building 
of economic and social infrastructure in the West, 
created a large market for various kinds of consumer 
goods. With the influx of trading and business 
interests from various parts of India with a certain 
amount of capital and knowhow and in view of the 
difficulties entailed in setting up industries solely 
under public management, persuaded the govern- 
ment more to pursue a policy of state-supported t 
Capitalism. Substantial amounts of subsidies had to~ 
be provided to the bourgeoisie in order to enable 
them to embark on a major industrialisation pro- 
gramme. The exchange rate policy of the govern- 
ment was the most critical element in their overall 
development strategy. The currency was delibera- , 
tely kept overvalued, so that exporters were forced 
to sell their products at a lower domestic price than 
would be the case if the rupee were to fetch its 
equilibrium price on the external market. This over- 
valuation did not seriously affect the external 
demand for Pakistan exports which were mostly 
industrial raw materials. Import taxes were used to. 
siphon off the surplus yielded by exporters and ‘also 
to subsidise the rising class of industrialists in 
Pakistan. 

Thus the interests of the producers of jute in East 
Pakistan on the one hand, and on the other those of 
the rising bourgeoisie of West Pakistan (which need- 
ed the subsidies) and the army and the bureaucracy 
(which depended on government expenditure for 
their expansion) were totally at variance. 

Deniands made by educated Bangali middle classes 
to increase the level of public expenditure in East 
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Pakistan could not also be met without reducing 
defence spending, infrastructure building subsidisa- 
tion of the West Pakistan bourgeoisie. Because it 
was impossible to resolve these conflicts within a 
democratic framework, the ruling classes of Pakistan 
abolished the facade of democratic government 
when the country was brought under military rule 
. in 1958. The middle classes and students of West 
Pakistan, who were conducting their struggles within 
the framework of electoral politics, were thus 
robbed of the opportunity to articulate their 
grievances. 


The military-bureaucratic rulers of Pakistan were ` 


able to widen the rate of capital inflow from the 
mature capitalist aid-giving countries, and to estab- 
lish their authority on the basis of their consequently 
increased capacity to distribute patronage. But 
Western external resources had be shared with the 
army establishment of the country because the 
Western defence strategy of the Cold War period 
was premised on the local fighting forces of the aid- 
receiving countries being used in case of a global 
Conflict against Communism. In the case of Pakistan, 
as in other cases as well, the military had the role of 
an auxiliary police force to contain social revolution 
at home. The amounts received as economic assis- 
tance were not sufficient to develop the productive 
forces in both East and West Pakistan. 

Therefore, even after foreign aid became an 
important source of finance for the government, the 
policy of large-scale extraction of surplus from the 
rural areas in general, and East Pakistan in particu- 
lar, had to be continued. State supported capitalist 
development led to the establishment of various 
types of financial institutions and the development 
of the capital market in order that the bourgeoisie 
could obtain both equity and circulating capital. as 
well as necessary foreign exchange at highly subsidis- 
ed rates. Thus, while poor peasants were often oblig- 
ed to pay more than 100 per cent in interest charges 
to rural moneylenders, urban industrialists, housé- 
builders and traders could obtain credit at very low 

‘rates. Moreover, the Government provided tax 
holidays and generous tax allowances in .order to 
enable capitalists to repay their loans, The domestic 
market was protected from foreign competition 
through tariff barriers and exchange restrictions. 


The allocation of a small portion of foreign aid . 


to East Pakistan and a belated attempt to build an 
infrastructure under the aegis of the Central Govern- 
ment scarcely satisfied Bangalee middle class aspira- 
tions. Separatist sentiments were thus strengthened. 
The military rulers were, therefore, obliged to adopt 
a number of policies to build up support in East 
Pakistan. ‘ Increased opportunities to Bangalee 
trading and business interests as well as the recruit- 
ment of Bangalees to the officer corps of the armed 
forces and other Central Government setvices, it 
was hoped would help the West Pakistan ruling 
classes win over a section of Bangalee population 
to their side. It had also become necessary to widen 
the market for various types of consumers goods 
which were being produced by West Pakistani 
industrialists. The Government of Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan, therefore, deliberately attempted to 
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tity in their own areas. 


create a new class of Bangalee businessmen engaged 
in industrial production. A new class of Bangalee 
bourgeoisie thus appeared on the economic and 
political scene. Elite cadet colleges were established 
to recruit the sons of affluent businessmen and 
officers into the army. However, since opportunities 
in these areas were rather limited, this could not 
satisfy the growing middle class of Bangladesh. 

The rural areas continued to resent the exploita- 
tion. The ruling classes felt that unless institutions 
and organisations were built up in the rural areas of 
Fast Pakistan, the coercive instrument of the state 
would not be enough to cope with the increasing 
discontent of the peasantry and the growing threat 
to stability. Local government in Bengal, which had 


‘come into being during the British period and 


dominated by landowning interests had since the 
Second World War ceased to be effective organisa- 
tions. The events of the post-war period — the 
departure of the colonial rulers, the emigration of 
the Hindu rural elite and inflation with the conse- 
quent failure of these institutions to function effec- 
tively within the financial constraints imposed on 
them -- had rendered local government powerless. 

The military rulers of Pakistan reorganised these 
institutions and pumped a quantity of money into 
them in order to enable them to undertake rural 
public works. Representatives in these local bodies 
were known as “Basic Democrats”. They were also 
invested with various kinds of powers by the 
Government to enable them to extend their autho- 
The Muslim League 
Government of East Pakistan had instituted land 
reforms in 1950 bringing down the ceiling of land 
holdings to 33 acres per family. The Military 
Government altered the legislation to raise the ceil- 
ing of land holdings to 100 acres. A scheme for 
the distribution of modern agricultural inputs in the 
rural areas was also undertaken. It was felt that all 
this would help the growth of a new class of landed 
interests in the country which would align itself with 
the ruling classes of West Pakistan while having a 
vested interest in countering the growth of militant 
reformers in the rural society of East Pakistan. 

By the mid-sixties, significant results emerged 
from Ayub Khan’s policies of winning over the 
urban middle classes of East Pakistan by extending 
permits and contracts and by giving them increased 
opportunities for employment in government offices. 
The cohesiveness that had earlier existed among the 


‘different Bangalee sections vis-a-vis West Pakistan 


was thus eroded. Ayub Khan’s experiment with 
“Basic Democracy” resulted in a considerable in- 
crease in the powers and the privileges of govern- 
ment officials. They had ceased to be accountable to 
the public due to the unrepresentative character of 
the Government, and the absence of normal politi- 
cal activities. The withdrawal of the army to the 
barracks, and the curtailment of press freedom and 
of the powers of the law courts, had rendered the 
senior officials virtually immune from control by 
anyone. Policy-making and patronage distribution 
had become their sole preserve. Bright young 
Bangalees who -joined the senior cadres of govern- 


ment service, could also look forward to occupying 
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important positions in due course, and to distribut- 
ing various kinds of patronage to their friends and 
relations. The Bangalee trading partners ‘of the 
West Pakistan bourgeoisie and those who were given 
permits and contracts in return for their allegiance 
to Ayub Khan and the Pakistani state, also had a 
vested interest in upholding the military regime. 

The emergence of these groups in the East not 
only affected political developments-in Pakistan, but 
also had a far-reaching impact on the effectiveness 
of the Awami League Government after liberation. 
New social elements had come into being which not 
only subscribed to different social policies, but also 
held different views about the role of various organs 
of the state. Students who reflected the views of the 
peasants and other petit-bourgeois interests of the 
society—including low-paid government employees, 
small traders, shopkeepers, professional people, etc. 
— and who continued to lead the struggle against 
the ruling classes of West Pakistan as well as to 
- build a powerful nationalist movement in the 
country, were prevented from mounting a campaign 
against the government, of the kind that had been 
possible during the fifties. The West Pakistani 
colonialists were thus able to achieve some success 
in creating a social group in East Pakistan which 
was willing to oppose the broader interests of the 
Bangalees for their own narrow sectarian gains. 

Widespread disenchantment with West Pakistan’s 
ruling circles, however, developed during the late 
sixties. The Indo-Pakistan War of 1965 hada 
traumatic effect among the ruling circles of Pakistan. 
External military alliances during the fifties and the 
building up of the the Pakistan war machine had 
been achieved on the implicit assumption that a war 
with India would be actively supported by Western 
countries. But Pakistan’s military adventure in 
1965 in Kashmir not only failed to elicit full support 
but also shattered Pakistan army’s claim of sup- 
eriority over the then less well-equipped Indian 
army. On the contrary, the people of West Panjab 
and other areas in Pakistan understood Pakistan’s 
vulnerable position iù any Indo-Pakistan war. The 
flow of external resources had to be increased to 
make up for losses sustained during the war, and 
also to meet the insatiable needs of the growing 
upper and middle’ classes of the country. The 
demands made by Bangalee nationalists and petit- 
bourgeois elements, with the tacit approval of the 
East Pakistan bourgeiosie and officials for allocation 
of increased shares of external resources to East 
Pakistan, could not be satisfied, thus giving rise to 
conflicts within the ruling classes. The weaknesses of 
the state machinery and the builit-in incapacity of 


the military-bureaucratic rulers to mediate between | 


the contending classes led toa collapse of the 
military rule. The new rulers could not prevent the 
emergence of the petit-bourgeois elements in East 
Pakistan as a political force under the leadership of 
the Awami League claiming its right to take power 
as the most representative civilian party. A more 
equitable share of the national and external resources 
was demanded by both the upper and middle classes 
of Bangladesh to increase their economic oppor- 
tunities. 

The collapse of Ayub Khan’s rule in Pakistan not 
only signified the victory of the nationalist elements 


in East Pakistan against the ruling classes of West 
Pakistan, but also highlighted the difficulties which 
the military-bureaucratic alliance faced in fulfilling 
the aspirations ofall classes. The state apparatus 
responsible for distribution of patronage and medi- 
ation was discredited along with the military rulers 
and-the recipients of patronage such as the bour- 
geoisie, the urban middle classes as well as the basic 
democrats. While in West Pakistan; zamindars and 
other members of the ruling classes succeeded in 
maintaining their hold over rural areas, in East 
Pakistan the upper classes found themselves totally 
alienated from the masses. The nationalist upsurge 
which swept the country brought the students, vari- 
ous radical elements, and those forces that had re- 
fused to provide support to Ayub Khan during the 
“Decade of Progress’ to the forefront under the ban- 
ner of Shaikh Mujib’s Awami League. 

During the fifties, the Awami League had repre- 
sented the interests of Bangalee traders and business- 
men, as well as the landed and professional classes. 
But after March 1962, many of the young radicals 
found themselves in it because the traditional radical 
parties were either unwilling or incapable of waging 
a Political struggle against the Pakistani ruling class. 
The familiar pattern of the dominant -social classes 
taking over the leadership of the nationalist forces 
during the last phase of anti-colonial struggle, could 
not be repeated in the case of Bangladesh. Both the 
nationalists and the radicals regarded the existing 
dominant social class as compradors. The discredit- 
ing of the upper classes and their inability to estab- 
lish themselves firmly into the inner sanctum of the 
Awami League had ‘far-reaching effect on the party’s 
approach towards major social issues and the role of 
the upper classes in the liberation struggle. The in- 
fiuence of progressive elements in the party obliged 
it to adopt a radical programme, and helped them 
to sweep the polls in 1970. 

The military-bureaucratic rulers, who had agreed 
to hold elections in the hope of persuading the 
nationalists to reach an accomodation with the ves- 
ted interests in West Pakistan, were suddenly faced 
with a situation which threatened to alter the power 
structure in the country in an unexpectedly radical 
manner. The West Pakistani bourgeoisie could no 
longer count on massive state patronage under the 
Awami League Government. The ability of the army 
and the bureaucracy to intervene in the affairs of 
the state incase the political leadership attempted 
to change the economic and social structure of the 
country, could not also be guaranteed. The predomi- 
nant position of the army as a cohesive and best- 
organised coercive instrument was also threatened 
through the proposed curtailment of the financial 
powers of the Central Government, and the deve. `p- 
ment of new para-military units owing allegiance to 
the Government of East Pakistan. 

The ruling classes of Pakistan attempted to destroy 
the nationalist upsurge by unleashing terror after 
March 25, 1971. They totally misjudged the mood 
of the masses in East Pakistan! and the response cf 
outside forces, most notably India. The movement 
for autonomy, therefore, was soon transformed into 
a liberation struggle ultimately endin g in the bifur- 
cation of Pakistan and the birth of a new state in 
Bangladesh. (To Be Continued)O 
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GEC—unfolding a better way of life... 


Electricity today is bringing about great changes, penetrating 
even to the heart of rural india—bringing light to thousands ef 
village homes, drawing more water for agriculture. 


For sixty-one years GEC has been conveying and putting te 
electrical energy with a range of products to increase pr 
in industry and agriculture. 


The generation of electricity has gone up rapidly in the last 
years. Much more will! be required in the years to come. GE 

will play an ever increasing role in the vital task of spreading 
the benefits of electricity to millions of those who are beyond Its 
teach today. 
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Indira Gandhi's Priorities 


A touch of shameless audacity marks the 
character of politicians when they are 
sustained by hardly any sense of respon- 
sibility towards the people whom they are 
supposed to represent. Democracy has cer- 
tainly its moments of glory but there is no 
dearth of its dishonour atthe hands of 
bankrupt politicians who sometimes hold 
it to ransom. 

This could be seen in the most blatant 
and reactions to the 
Indira Government’s order on February 
17 to dissolve the Ministries and the 
Assemblies in as many as nine States. The 
reason adduced by the Indira Government 
in taking such a drastic step is the very 
same — no less and no more than what 
the Janata Government had trotted out in 
1977 in justification of exactly a similar 
step dissolving nine State Assemblies of 
its own choice. The argument in both 
cases has been the same: that these Assem- 
blies have ceased to reflect the change in 
the attitude of the electorate. Indira’s 
Home Minister, Giani Zail Singh openly 
said that “in retrospect’? his Government 
felt that the Janata decision to dissolve 
Assemblies in 1977 had been “correct”? — 
though at the time, the Congress had 


raised a terrific howl. Much the same is 
being done by the Janata leaders and their 
allies today: they are shouting with the 
same vehemence as did the Congress 
leaders in 1977 about democracy being in 
danger because their own parties are being 
removed from office in the States. 

By and large, democracy means their 
own party rule for these politicians — 
whether it is the Congress or its opponents. 
These are of course honourable exceptions 
in the clan of politicians who had dis- 
approved the dissolution of Assemblies 
following the Janata victory in 1977 and 
who have expressed opposition with equal 
emphasis to Indira Gandhi taking the same 
step this time. 

Ever since her return to power on Janu- 
ary 14, Indira Gandhi was preparing for 
the toppling of the State Governments run 
by parties which had not been able to win 
the majority of Lok Sabha seats from their 
respective states. There is however a diffe- 
rence, however slight, in the pursuance of 
formalities between what she has done 
now and what the Janata did in 1977. The 
Janata Government bluntly wrote to the 
concerned Chief Ministers to resign on 
their own, and when they did not oblige, 
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ordered the dissolution. Indira Gandhi first tried to 
bag them by large-scale defections without the least 
bother of scruple and she succeeded in this bid in 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh but failed in other 
States. Then came the dissolution under the Article 
356 on the convenient plea that these Assemblies 
had ceased to reflect the will of the people after the 
recent Lok ‘Sabha elections — the very same plea 
that Morarji Desai and his Janata colleagues had 
put forward in 1977. 

Meanwhile, the doomed Chief Ministers were 
given no respite. The UP Chief Minister faced the 
brunt over the Narainpur outrage for which Indira 
Gandhi and son shed a lot of tears — a remarkable 
example of high-powered PR exercise — in which 
the Opposition parties were left far behind. Signific- 
antly, no tears trickled down these VIP cheeks — 
not at least in public — for the equally gruesome 
outrage at Parasbigha in Bihar: was it because the 
culprits there happen to be earnest workers of the 
Congress-1? Similarly, the restoration of law and 
order has become the major concern of the Indira 
Government and rightly so: one wonders if the same 
yardstick would be applied toa shocking incident 
in Orissa, where at a picnic spot about a hundred 
kilometres from Bhubaneswar a group of schoolgirls 
were molested by a gang of hoodlums, who as per 
press reports, belong to the Sanjay Youth Congress. 

There are obviously two immediate compulsions 
for Indira Gandhi for going infor the Assembly 
election in as many as nine states — a sort of mini- 
General Election. For one thing, the Indira Congress 
is in a minority in the Rajya Sabha, which promises 
a constitutional deadlock for any legislation or other 
business that her Government would like to push 
through Parliament. It is only with the Indira 
Congress gaining in strength in the State Assemblies 
that the situation could be retrieved, and there is no 
doubt that the new State Assemblies to be formed 
after the coming elections would restore the balance 
between the Lok Sabha and the Rajya Sabha in 
favour of the Indira Congress. 

Secondly, Indira Gandhi knows that if the elec- 
tions to these State Assemblies were allowed to be 
held two years later as they would be in the normal 
course, the climate might not be favourable at all 
for her party: this year's euphoria is not indelible 
and once it wears out, the prospects at the polls 
for her party, might turn out to be bleak indeed. 

A further impetus for this plunge — even if Indira 
would not like to call ita gamble — is that the Op- 
position parties are yet to close up their ranks, and 
dissension, apart from demoralisation, is rampant. 
The Urs Congress is day by day becoming a non- 
entity in many parts of the country: Sardar Swaran 
Singh’s return to the Indira Congress — pointedly 
termed “re-admission” by Congress-I functionaries 
—may not inflict more wounds to the already maim- 
ed organisation; and its position in Maharashtra 
has been considerably eroded. The trek back from 
the Janata by Nandini Satpathy may be a pointer 
- to her return to the Indira Congress, but one cannot 
be too sure that even if she is ‘“‘re-admitted”, her 
fate would be anything better than Bahuguna or 
Brahmananda Reddy’s so far. 

The malady inside the Janata is reflected in the 
confusion that prevails within its most well-knit 
component, namely the Jana Sangh. Balasaheb 


Deoras’ RSS olive-branch to Sanjay Gandhi has 
obviously embarrassed, if not visibly annoyed, some 
of the Jana Sangh stalwarts like Advani and 
Vajpayee. Not an auspicious omen for the Janata 
in the coming State-level poll confrontation with the 
Indira Congress. 

The more serious is the problem with Babu 
Jagjivan Ram. Supposed to be the leader of the 
Janata in Parliament, Babuji is having uninhibited 
slanging match with different Janata leaders. At the 
time of writing these lines, it appears that he is only 
gathering steam to make his exit from the Janata; 
may be after a stop-over at some half-way transit 
camp, set up by his forgotten CFD, he may follow 
the Bahuguna trail into Indira Gandhi’s lair — with 
this difference that he is today divested of all levers 
for bargaining with her, a misfortune which he 
could have averted had he joined her before the 
January Lok Sabha election: in fact, he could have 
claimed a share of the kudos for her landslide 
victory. 

With such favourable winds will Indira Gandhi be 
adding new strength to her arms? In term of pure 
politicking, she has proved to be superior to the 
entire Opposition lot. But successful politicking is 
not the same thing as uplifting the politics of the 
nation. The country is beset with formidable pro- 
blems. The management of the economy is being 
neglected with as much umconcern as in the 
Janata days, despite all the high-level committees 
she has been setting up and co-ordination meetings 
being held: the stark reality is that no direction is 
provided by the political leadership, no perspective 
set. Major political problems can no longer be 
shelved since garlands and boquets do not provide 
solutions to issues like Assam and the north-east, 
which have assumed alarming urgency. In foreign 
affairs Indira Gandhi may have restored the style 
that Morarji lacked, but nobody can dare ignore the 
extremely serious situation in which India has a 
role to play. From the price of sugar and onions 
again shooting up to the US arms openly pouring 
into Pakistan for the Afghan rebels and also to let 
Zia do his sabre-rattling, the situation both at home 
and abroad provides a forbidding prospect. Where 
is the sign of the awareness of its gravity, not to 
speak of tackling it for good of the nation? This is 
not the cup-of-tea for the Bhinders and Dhawans, 
the Brahmacharis and Kamal Naths. 

Whatever may be her justification for dissolving 
the nine State Assemblies, the fact of the matter is 
that the major preoccupation of Indira Gandhi and 
her entourage in the next three months will be with 
the elections — distribution of tickets, the campaign 
itself, right upto the formation of new Ministries. 

The urgent problems both at home and abroad 
do not seem to be rated high in her list of priorities. 
This is not the way to run the affairs ofa great 
country. With all the purifying Aavans that have 
been performed to fumigate the Prime Minister’s 
official residence after Morarji Desai’s brief occu- 
pancy, Indira Gandhi’s stars will not help her very 
far if she chooses to persist in neglecting the urgent 
jobs that no Prime Minister in her senses can sleep 
over for long without harming her own interest as 
also those of the nation, 
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b Oce the end of the Second World War, inter- 
national ‘politics has-been moulded or convulsed 

by two broad developments — the one scientific and 
technological resulting in the production and accu- 
mulation of weapons of total destruction, and the 
other social economic, political and psychological 
bringing about spectacular changes in the cons- 
ciousness,and thinking of peoples, especially in the 
vast area of the developing countries. 
Caught in.the complex processes of a transition 
the world is struggling to find a new equilibrium 
. not only in power terms but in a political and 
‘ psychological sense. The concept of balance of 
power, while still prevalent, is no longer a mere 
power balance but a constantly moving equilibrium 
of power plus justice, social, economic and political. 
Not only the acquisition of new weapon systems or 
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very courageous personage, when come face to face 


- of economic resources by a country, but domestic 


upheavals and political changes in a country may 
affect the Balance’ of forces inthe world at any 
time. n! 

The advance of science and technology expressed 
in terms of military power has been a central factor 
in shaping the international system in the post-war 
period. The end of the Cold War and the hesitating 
emergence of'co-existence and detente was to a large 
extent due to the technological-cum-military revolu- 
G.K. Chesterton, a heavily built and not a 


with a personal opponent, is reported to have said: 
of his predicament “I cannot fight, nor can I run, 
therefore I smile”. The two super powers are very 


- much in the position of Chesterton; heavily armed 


with weapons of mass annihilation, they cannot 
fight for fear of self-destruction, nor can they run 


_ away from each other in a world that has shrunk 


into an inter-dependent ‘global village’. In the 
circumstances they can only stand and smile, more 
accurately stand and grin at each other. At worst 
they can attack a small country in an attempt at 
incremental aggression. Within the framework of 
the frightful nuclear-missile equilibrium it has be- 
come possible today for a superior power to wage a 
small and limited war against a small country 


_ though at the cost of outraging world opinion and 


provoking political and military reactions which 
would eventually affect the balance of power itself. 
We have entered, it seems, a new stage in inter- 
national relations when a series of small wars 
initiated or connived at by: the super powers may 
one day precipitate a world war. Many people in 
the world have begun to think of this unthinkable 
prospect, faced with the new armament race that is 
endangering peace and the new Cold-War hysteria 
that is gripping the minds of people. 

At the heart of the present disturbed situation in 
the world is the crumbling of the Soviet-American 
detente and the evolving Sino-American arrange- 
ment. .A series of military and political develop- 
ments have had the effect of creating distrust and 
fearin the minds of the powers, damaging the 
process of detente. The decision by the United 
States to introduce the MX missile system in 
Europe, the Soviet effort to overtake the. United 
States in strategic arms build-up, the use by America 
of human rights as ‘a political weapon against the 
Soyiet Union while ignoring human rights in South 
Africa, in the Iran of the Shah-en-Shah and in the 
Kampuchea of Pol Pot, the attempt to exclude the 
Soviet Union from a West Asian settlement, the 
division of the Arab world into two camps, the 
struggle between the two super-powers for influence 
in Africa, all these resulted in an accumulation of 
distrust and the emergence of a new Cold War 
between USA and the Soviet Union. 

The major development that tilted the balance of 
the world and almost reversed the process of detente 


. was the coming closer together of America and 


China. With this the dangerous strategic concept 
of ‘trilateralism’ was expanded into quadrilateralism, 
involving a giant link-up among Western Europe, 
the United States, Japan and China. It was -bound 
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to tilt the balance of power especially when Deng 
Xiao-Ping called for an alliance bteweer his country 
and the United States of America, and when 
America offered China not only economic and tech- 
nological but military assistance. 

According to Henry Kissinger it was ‘a three- 
dimensional game’ with the United States as the 
supreme manipulator of the world triangle. It was 
a smart but not a wise game. Any one could see 


that it was not just building up, a counterpoise’ 


against the Soviet Union, but isolating and almost 
cornering it with the help of ‘a thousand million 
Chinese determined to become a powerful modern 
socialist state by the end of the century. “If it ever 
comes down to a question of whether or not to face 
defeat”, wrote Nikita Khruschev in his memoirs, 
“there is sure to be someone who will be in favour 
of pushing the button, and the missiles will begin 
to fly”. It appeared that American and Chinese 
policies were taking the world to the brink of such 
a disastrous situation. It was forgotten that the 
policy of the balance of power has strict -limits in 
the world of today, that it cannot be employed to 
corner a super-power, but at best only to build a 
counterpoise to it. 

It is clear that world peace and stability cannot 
be established through a two-dimensional or three 
dimensional game. It can only be the outcome of 
larger world co-operation, There will be and there 
ought to be a multiplicity of centres of power. The 
powers-that-be dread the rise of new power centres 
because they want to preserve the privileged status 
quo, carve out spheres of influence for themselves 
or share in the hegemony of the world. People’s 
Republic of China is a new centre of power. So is 
Japan and Western Europe. There is no reason why 
the Indian sub-continent, the ASEAN, and countries 
in West Asia, Africa and Latin America should not 
produce focal points of regional power. Diffusion 
of power or, the decentralisation of power is the 
trend of the futare, a trend which should be encour- 
aged if we are to fashion ajust and durable world 
order. Ofcourse in a technological-military sense 
only the giant powers and combinations could wield 
the ultimate power. But other centres could acquire 

. sufficient politi¢al, economic and military strength to 
moderate the power of the super-powers and to 
check their reckless career in the world arena. 

The emergence of individual centres of power is a 
long-term perspective. But there is already with us a 
vast amorphous grouping of more or less indepen- 
dent nations in the form of the non-aligned, outside 
the vortex of the Cold War. The'existence of this 
third area in international politics is of crucial 
importance to world peace however much some 
people may criticise’or ridicule the role of the non- 
aligned. It has prevented the total division of the 
world along Cold War lines, created a vast cushion 
between the super-powers, and directed the attention 
of the world in a fundamental sense to problems of 

„peace, construction and development. However, of 
late the non-aligned group has come increasingly 
under the pressure of the great powers and some of 
the non-aligned have acquiesced in the world view 
and international strategy of one or the other of the 
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` losing faith in the movement itself. 


great powers. ‘This is a threat to the non-aligned 
movement, a threat that must be faced instead of 

There is a great misconception about what non- 
alignment is. While its essence is independence, it is 
not a posture of equidistance between the powers. 
Equidistance means there is no independent position 
based on a country’s own circumstances, interests and 
judgment and that its posture at any time is deter- 
mined by the relative positions of the super-powers. 
This is not only meaningless, but impossible to 
practise when there are more than two centres of 
power in the world. Unless non-alignment is under- 
stood as an independent policy fashioned according 
to the interests, ethos and judgment of the country 
concerned and not as a sort of geometrical equidis- 
tance it would have no positive role to play in 
international politics. 

One of the major factors which has emerged and 
set trends in international politi¢s is the People’s 
Republic of China. The world view of China deserves 
close scrutiny if we are to understand not only 
China but some of the larger developments revolving 
around China. That view was outlined by Deng 
Xiao-Ping in the United Nations General Assembly 
in 1974, and it has not been retracted by any 
Chinese statements made since. Deng said in his 
UN speech: “‘Since the two super-powers are con- 
tending for world hegemony, the contradiction bet- 
ween them is irreconcilable, one either over-powers 
the other or is over-powered. Their compromise and 
collusion can only be partial, temporary and rela- 
tive, while their contention is all-embracing, perma- 
nent and.absolute, In the final analysis the so-called 


- ‘balanced reduction of forces’ and ‘strategic arms 


limitation’, are nothing but empty talk, for the fact 
is there is no ‘balance’ nor can there possibly be 
‘limitation’. They may teach certain agreements, 
but their agreements are a facade and a deception. 
At bottom they are aiming at greater and fiercer con- 
tention.... Either they will fight each other or the 
people will rise in revolution. It is as Chairman Mao 
Ze Dong said: the danger of a new world war exists, 
and the people of all countries must get prepared”. 

Though Mao is gone and Deng is in charge in” 
Peking, no real change has taken place in the 
Chinese world-view. After the death of Mao they 
had slightly modified Mao’s dismal doctrine by 
saying that war is inevitable, but can be postponed. 
That this nuance does not constitute an abandon- 
ment of the doctrine was indicated by Vice Minister 
Han Nien-lang when he told the UN General 
Assembly in September last year, ““...more and more 
people.are talking about ‘the more turbulent 1980’s.. 
and the possibility of a new world war. Such talk is 
not groundless”. 

It seems the Chinese still believe that a confronta- ' 
tion between the United States and the Soviet Union 
wlll provide them the opportunity to achieve their 
ambitious world objectives. Fundamentally the 
objective is to rise as the undisputedly dominant 
power in Asia, and hence a world power equal to 
USA and USSR; if this status is not granted let 
there be a war that would leave China the least 
damaged power and supreme in her part of the 
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world — after all Washington and Moscow will be 
too, busy destroying each other for the first few days 
of a world war. We know that one of the main 
causes of the Sino-Soviet rift was the refusal of 
Moscow to concede Asia as China’s exclusive sphere 
of influence. Today the Chinese hope to gain this 
aim with the acquiescence and support of the United 
States, a specific example of which was the Chinese 
invasion of Vietnam under a tacit understanding 
with the United States. Ba 
U is possible that after extracting economic, politi- 
cal and military advantages from the USA and after 
utilising the American connection for softening the 
‘ resistance of Asian countries, and after establishing 
certain substantial political and economic positions 
in Asia, China might fall out with the United States 
and turn to Moscow once again, not for an ideologi- 
‘cal partnership, but for power-political support to 
drive the Americans out of Asia. 

For, China’s world view is of a world divided 
among America, the Soviet Union and China. This 
view Was put forward by Mao Ze Dong as early as 
1936 in a poem he addressed to Kun lun mountains. 
J should like to quote part of this poem: 

To the Kun lun naw I say, 

Neither all your height 

Nor all your snow is needed. 

Could I but draw my sword O’ertopping heaven 
Id cleave you in three: - 
One piece for Europe, 

One for America, 

One to keep in the East. 
` Peace would then reign over the world, 

The same warmth and cold.throughout the world. 

This is the vision of a trilateral hegemonism which 
is radically in contradiction with.the vision of a 
world of freedom and independence, of variety and 
diversity and of increasingly decentralised power 
envisaged by the non-aligned. It is precisely the 
kind of world that will hurtle towards disaster in the 
grant power-political game of the giants. In order 
to avoid such a disaster it is necessary to recognise 
fully the great status in Asia and the world to which 
China is entitled, but not as the overlord of Asia or 


as a co-partner in super-power hegemony of the- 


world, Sino-American friendship and Sino-Japanese 
friendship and Sino-Indian friendship are indispen- 
sible components of a new world order, but if that 
is pursued as an anti-Soviet strategem it will 
heighten international tension and prove the Maoist 
theory of the inevitability: of war. . Re 

During the next few years, perhaps even earlier, 
China’s relation with Vietnam might turn out to be 
the flash-point of an international crisis. While one 
should demand the withdrawal of Vietnamese troops 
from Kampuchea and work for the emergence of an 
independent, non-aligned Kampuchea, two basic 
propositions must be taken into account. One is 
that the independence and the integrity of Vietnam 
and its freedom to follow internal and external 
policies of its own, as in the case of Yugoslavia, 
must be accepted by China as well as other powers. 
It is important to realise the basic geo-political fact 
that such a Vietnam is an indispensable factor. for 
the maintenance of freedom and independence in 
South-east Asia. Not to realise this would be a 
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strategic mistake of long-term significance. 

The second proposition is that the freedom and 
independence of Vietnam is integrally connected 
with friendly relations among the States of Indo- 
China, At the same time I would say that it is 
necessary for Vietnam to appreciate the aspirations 
and overcome the fears of the South-east Asian 
nations, and find a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of their military presence in Kampuchea. 

But no one can ignore the reality of a continuing 
threat of attack upon Vietnam from the north, and 
if that does happen the Asian region and the world 
would be faced with a crisis of unpredictable conse- 
quences. If the ASEAN and other countries of Asia 
would say openly and loudly that not only the 
independence of Kampuchea but also of Vietnam is 
crucial to peace and stability in the region it might 
be possible to ward off such a crisis and for 
ASEAN, with Indo-China States as members of it, 
to establish in the region the zone of peace, freedom 
and neutrality it is seeking to bring about. 

In West Asia the trend of developments have 
been somewhat confused. Arab unity is facing a 
severe test. The events in Afghanistan have brought 
together the majority of Arab and Islamic nations, 
and the United States and China have tried to 
emerge as the saviours of Islamic nations. This is 
a political and propaganda windfall and Brzezinski 
has gone to the extent of claiming that Christians 
and Muslims are brothers facing the threat of Com- 
munism, as if the one billion people of China have 
suddenly moved out of the Communist system pre- 
vailing in that vast land. It would appear that in 
the process the attention of Islamic countries is 
being diverted from the question of Israel and 
Palestine. 

In my opinion all this will be nothing more than 
a temporary phenomenon. The revolution in Iran 
has shown that neither the weight of imported 
modern technology and military hardware, nor 
economic affluence, can stem the rising tide of 
nationalism in a country. While the immediate 
expression of this nationalism may be religious, at 
bottom it is social, cultural, economic and political; 
it is the resurgent self-respect of a people who have 
been subordinated to the dictates of outside powers 
and the whims of a dictator. 

Eventually, I have no doubt that, in Afghanistan 
the Soviet, Union must reckon with and reconcile to 
the age-old and stubborn nationalism of the Afghans 
and withdraw their troops. The sooner it happens 
the better; otherwise there would occur, as an 
unwanted consequence, a gross distortion in the 
politics of the region which would be exploited by 
outside powers to subserve their global objectives. 
Pakistan will be overwhelmed by the growing pre- 
sence on their territory of iwo giant powers, the 
United States and China, with allits disturbing 
Tepercussions on India and other countries in the 
neighbourhood. The course of Iranian nationalism 
would also be channelled in the direction of the 
Soviet Union. Whatever be the compulsions which 
necessitated the Soviet Union to intervene militarily, 
by staying indefinitely in Afghanistan the Soviet 
Union is actually playing into the hands of Washing- 


ton and Pakistan. To my mind the prolonged occu- 
pation of Afghanistan by Soviet troops do not offer 
it any significant military advantage because in the 
„event of war the USSR could occupy that country 
with great speed as has been already demonstrated. 

When I say this I do not ignore the actual causes 
of the Afghan crisis. Intervention and subversion 
from Pakistan, and through Pakistan by China and 
USA, are undeniable. It is also true that this sub- 
version is now goingon on a massive scale. Cessation 
of this multi-nation interference in Afghanistan 
is necessary for a de-escalation of the whole crisis. 
Pakistan is making a strategic mistake of Karakoram 
dimensions by allowing its long-term national inter- 
ests to be subordinated to the global objectives of 
USA and China. There is no way Pakistan can 
defend itself against a full-scale Soviet invasion — 
I do not believe there is any likelihood of such an 
invasion — aud neither the United States nor China 
will be willing to risk a world war to defend Pakistan. 
If Pakistan.grasps this fact of life, it would realise 
that its real security lies in close and friendly rela- 
tions with India, and in refraining from trumpeting 
an ineffectual anti-Soviet position. Now that Pakistan 
claims to be a non-aligned nation it should be pos- 
sible for it to maintain at the same time friendly 

` relations with China, USA and the Soviet Union. 

Pakistan as an Islamic country, an important Islamic 

country, should have the closest of relations with 

the Islamic world. But to believe that its security 

lies only in its relationship with the Islamic world 

_and not with the great strategic mass of India is to 
defy geography and to deny history. Of course India 
on her part must be prepared to go more than half 
way in reassuring Pakistan, though not in the con- 
text of the American-Chinese: moves which are 
moves in the Cold War. 

Afghanistan has further accentuatdd the rivalry 
of the super-powers in the Indian Ocean. India and 
the littoral countries are helpless in preventing the 
conversion of these waters into an ocean of conten- 
tion. That should not mean that we abandon our 
stand on this Ocean being a Zone of Peace. We can 
work for this goal by doing what -we can to reduce 
tensions in the entire region. The crux of the matter 
lies in the transformation of the Gulf region into an 
area of non-alignment, free of foreign bases and 
strong points so that every nation has the right to 

«buy oil on commercial terms, and the water-ways 
carrying the oil are kept open for all. 

‘The fear that the Soviet Union is going’to sweep 
down and Seize the Gulf oil fields is à bugbear, espe- 
cially when one knows that the West had talked 
openly of capturing the oil fields, and done so even 
during the current Iranian crisis. What is important 
is that neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union has the right to take over these oil fields on 
the ground that they need oil, be it for strategic or 
economic reasons. One may ask, have the develop- 
ing nations most of which desperately need food for 
survival, the right to seize the granaries of America, 
Australia and Europe? 

‘Here one comes to one of the fundamental ques- 
“tions of international politics, that ‘of the relation- 
ship between developed and developing nations. 
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This relationship may before long loom as the most 
explosive issue in world affairs. The short-sighted 
and obstinate refusal of the developed to share their 
wealth, their industrial capacity and their techno- 
logy with the developing countries over a period of 
time in an agreed and planned manner, shows that 
they are more interested in maintaining their privileg- 
ed and dominant position in the world than in 
helping to fashion the new international economic 
order. They are also more interested in campaigning 
for human rights in the Soviet Union than in tack- 
ling seriously and sincerely the colossal injustice of 
tacialism and apartheid in Southern Africa. 

It is these great human and economic issues 
which threaten the peace of the world even more 
fundamentally than the. games of the super-powers. 
(February 150 
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-In Islamabad, the capital, a man was asked if the 
threat from the Russians meant Pakistanis Would rally 
round the military ruler, General Zia ul-Haq. He 
answered with a parable: “A man was leading his 
heavily-laden donkey along a path when suddenly he 
saw bandits approaching. The man shouted to his 
donkey: “Run! Run!” The donkey turned to him and 
said: ‘Whoever is my master, I will be just as heavily 
laden as I am now. You run’.” 

If this is a testing time for Pakistan, shackled bya 
particularly brutal martial law regime, it is also a time 
hen the people are watching the West without much 
ope 

“This aid America is talking about is not aid to the 
People,” a politician of one of the banned . parties said. 
“Tt is aid to the army junta. They will perhaps use it on 
the wrong people — on the Pakistanis and particularly 
the Baluchis,” 

Peter Niesewand’s despatch in The Guardian, London, 

February 17, 1980. 


l i e 

But to put the record straight, it is wrong publicity 
against Pakistan that there are any Afghan bases in 
Pakistan. We have given refuge to our brothers from 
Afghanistan on humanitarian grounds. Pakistan’s soi} 
is not being used for any subversive activities. ` 

President Zia telling Indian newsmen in Islamabad 

according to Pakistan Times, February 2, 1980. 


; @ "i ` 
Senior white House officials confirmed that the United 
States is supplying arms to the Afghan insuigents. The 
US, these officials'told the New York Times, began an 
operation to supply light infantry weapons to Afghan 
insurgent groups in mid-January. The decision to funnel 
arms to the insurgent forces resisting the Russians was 
made by the special co-ordination committee of the 
national security forces chaired by Mr Zbignew Brze- 
zinski, President Carter’s National Security Adviser, 
and was subsequently approved. by Mr Carter. The 
Central Intelligence Agency was assigned to carry out 
the covert mission, its first of this nature and magnitude 
since the Angolan civil war which ended in 1976. The 
weapons being sent to Afghan insurgent groups are lar- 
gely of Soviet design, including Kalashnikow AK-47 
automatic rifles. The officials declined to say whether 
the Weapons were Manufactured in the Soviet bioc or 
China. Nor would they confirm reports that some of 
the arms might have come from stocks of Soviet we- 
apons acquired by Egypt. The weapons are being ship- 
ped through Pakistan.. 
Sunday Standard, despatch datelined Washington 
February 16, 1980. 
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At the end of World War II, 
British Petroleum (BP), half 
owned by British Government, 
was the sole concessionaire of 


the then largest source of oil ex- 


ports in the world. The Amer- 
icans who played a major part 
in the Allies’ victory were ex- 
cluded. from Iranian oil despite 
discreet approaches by American 
giants backed by US Administra- 
tion, and despite the ‘ted line’ 
agreement between USA and UK 
to share all Middle-East oil. This 
was inconsistent with the large 
military and political influence 


'" enjoyed by Americans since the 


R. L. CHAUFLA 


The trouble with this country (USA) 
is that you can’t win an election with- 
out the oil block, and you can’t govern 


with it. ; . 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


‘Ta events in Iran during the 
* last two years have followed 
a pattern similar to the one that 
unfolded a quarter century back 
at the time of Mussadeq’s rise 
and fal. , 

The close parallel is revealed 


by both ‘the plot and the cast of - 


the two dramas. The motivation, 
in both has been the imperialist 
urge for access to the most im- 
portant, fast depleting and non- 
renewable source of energy — 
oil, and the main actors are still 
the ‘Seven Sisters’ supported by 
Anglo-Americap imperialism. 
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Teheran .Conference, particularly 
since the end of the War. 

The events that followed in 
early fifties flowed from the 
American urge to share Iranian 
oil and to assert the ‘open door’ 
policy so keénly advocated: by 
United States. Instead of direct 
confrontation with the British, 
the Americans approached 
through the young king Reza 
Shah. There was no love lost 
between the British and the 
young Shah who held them res- 
ponsible: for the death of his 
father in South Africa where he 
has been deported during the 
War for flirting with the Nazis. 
The Shah ‘was willing to play 
any game that would hurt the 
British and still keep his crown. 

The growing nationalist tem- 
per in Iran after the Indian in- 
dependence suited the Shah as 
well as the Americans. They 
encouraged anti-British feelings 
in the Iranian Parliament and 
among the people. The British 
oil interests were the main tar- 
gets of their attacks and they 
wanted a complete revision of 
the terms of oil concessions. Sir 
William Fraser, Chairman of BP, 
visited Iran in 1949 and offered a 
“supplemental agreement” which 
in: effect was more liberal than 
the ‘fifty-fifty’ allowed by the 
American giants to Saudi Arabia 
and which was later accepted by 
Teheran. But this — the supple- 
mental agreement — did not 
satisfy the American interests be- 
cause it did not secure their share 
in Iranian oil. The negotiations 
were sabotaged and the popular 
militancy was 
none other than the American 
Ambassador, Henry Grady. The 


blockade, 


encouraged by 


t 


liberal Prime Minister, General 
Ramzara who was inclined to 
clinch at the British offer, was 
shot dead on his way to a mos- 
que. Mussadeq was elected Prime 
Minister. His uncompromising 


- stance and his fanaticism at that 


time was exploited by the 


` American interests. 


The Anglo Persian Oil Com- 
pany or BP was nationalised and 
this represented a challange to 
British world authority. The 
British wanted to use ee but 
this was vetoed by President 


.Eisenhower. The British Govern- 


economic 
and all arteries of 
“hot oil” flow were closed. 
In the absence ‘of an effective 
marketing infrastructure, Iran 
could not sell any oil. Mussadeq 
appealed to all world leaders 
to bail him out of his pre- 
dicament and uplift his oil. 
Nobody was prepared to come 
to his support. The Panamanian 
tanker, Rose Mary tried to pierce 
the blockade. It was forced into 
Aden harbor by the Royal Air - 
Force and its cargo was impound- 
ed. -Jn Iran the popular rage 
was directed at the Shah who. was 
forced to quit. 

The staggering blow to Iran’s 
economy forced Mussadeq to 
again appeal to President Hisen- 
hower for help. The President 
delayed his response. In the 
meanwhile CIA was again active 
in Iran’s politics, this time to 
kick up anti-Mussadeq dust. 
There were widespread riots. The 
final compromise was reached 
with American help with 40 per- 
cent of Iranian oi] accruing to 
the five American giants. King: 
Reza Shah was reinstated with 
CIA’s help and Mussadeq thrown 
out. 

The compromise agreement of 
1954 cast a deep shadow on the 
shape of things to come during 
the next two decades and a half, 
The salient features of this agree- 
ment were that the National 
Iranian Oil Company (NIOC), 
which Mussadeq had created, 
would remain the sole owner of 
all oilfields and the refinery, and 
the US-controlled “Consortium 
would buy the oil from them. 
But through their exclusive con- 
trol of the markets, the Consor- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Te episode of N.K. Singh 
(Deputy Director, C.B.I.) who 


had investigated the “Kissa Kursi . 


Ka” case and who was taken into 
custody and interrogated, if not 


pleaded . before the Shah Com- 
mission that they merely carried 
out the orders of the Ministers; 
that they acted on the instruc- 
tions issued from the ‘‘Palace’’. 
And now the way in which top 
officials of the previous Govern- 
ment aré being harassed raises .a 
rather pertinent question: should 
the officers be held responsible 


. for the acts of the previous Gov- 


ernment? If so, to what extent? 
. Changeability being the essence 


of democracy, the bureaucracy, - 


as its operational instrument can- 
not commit itself finally and 


irrevocably to the point of view: 


peas at a given time. A 
ureaucrat may be asked to 
implement a policy in which he 
himself did not personally 
believe. hed 

This naturally raises another 


- important question with regard 


to the position ofa civil, servant 
in democracy. Should he be com- 
mitted to the policies and pro- 


_ grammes of the Government and 


support and implement them not 


withstanding their shortcomings 
which he is well aware of? 

The pernicious “doctrine of 
commitment” as it was pernicious- 
ly propagated, made the bureau- 


` crats dance to the tunes of. politi- 


cians and to commit several mis- 


‘takes which eroded the faith of 


arrested, by the Haryana police , 


‘has created fears in the top brass 
and has 
posed the problem: what is the 
role of bureaucracy in demo- 
cracy? 
In 1977, when the Janata Party 
swept the polls, the Union Gov- 


> 


ernment had instituted ~ several ` 


commissions of inquiry to probe 
into the Emergenċy 
Many top Government officers 
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excesses. . 


_ 


the people in the capacity and 
honesty of the Indian bureau- 
cracy. -The theory of commit- 
ment as it was practised 
sought to subvert the neutrality 
of civil service which alJone'can 
justify -its 
changes in the political comple- 
xion of the parties assuming 
power from time to time. f 
Apart from this, the relation- 
ship between Ministers and 
public servants needs to be exa- 
mined. Because this has an im- 
pact on the working of the 
administration in a democratic 
frame-work. ‘In a democracy, 
people change the political 
leadership of the Government 
periodically. Ministers come and 
go; Governments may change 
from time to time but not the 
civil servants who are recruited 


on a permanent basis on the’. 


strength of qualifications, specia- 


lised skills and work experiences. - 


They constitute’ the steel frame 


of .the administrative ' set-up, 


s~ 


continuity despite. 


Their principal’ job is to advise 
the politicians in framing and 
implementing policies, Within the . 
broad framework of the declared 
goals of the Government, it is the: 
business of the bureaucrats to 
find out ways and means by 
which these can be implemented 
successfully, f 

In this context it is. worthwhile 
making certain assumptions on 
the nature of the role of bure- 
aucracy! Firstly; it is not respon- 
sible for public policy: it is only 
concerned with the analysis and 
implementation. Secondly, bure- 
aucracy is not directly respon- 
sible to people, not to the legisla- 
ture.’ It is responsible to the. 


“Executive, that is; to Ministers. 


only, It functions under the 
cloak of ministerial responsibility, 
Finally, civil servants are not 
expected to carry out verbal 
orders of superiors, If an officer 
finds such an order contrary’ to. 
the declared policies and rules 
and regulations of the Govern-. 
ment he may insist on receiving 
such orders in writing. | 
This being the position of civil 
servants, in the interests of goodi 


“and efficient administration, the 


working of the day-to-day activi- 
ties of the Government, some 
safeguards should be provided to 
protect the integrity, neutrality. 


-and morale of the civil servants. l. 


In any political, system, parti- 
cularly in ‘democratic polity, 
bureaucracy functions by and 
large in an environment created 
by the political leadership. So, 
therefore, the performance of ` 
civil service largely depends upon ` 
the extent to which. political. 
executive refrains from the temp- 
tation of using the officers for 
partisan and personal gains; or 
misusing the Governmental ma- 
chinery for political ends. As this 
is being increasingly in vogue, it is 
high time that some constitutional 
safeguards are provided to. the 
civil servants lest they may be 
misused by the ‘‘establishment’’, 
Firstly, Ministers are to’ be made 
answerable to the deeds of the 
officials. Secondly, oral ‘orders’ 
should be totally given up and 
replaced by. written instructions. 
Finally, the advice of officers 


«in implementing a programme or. 


policy should be documented for 


` future use and reference. [0 
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There is no doubt that during 
the British rule, the bureaucrats, 


Civil 
Servants 
and 


Left 


immense and even unlimited 
powers. The ICS was the steel 
framework of the imperialist re- 
ı gime. And the ICS men, British 


— served ‘the British rulers 
faithfully and loyally to the end. 
It is also true that the 1AS of 
independent India has inherited 
some, or perhaps many, of the 
traits of the ICS. Whether it is 
the IAS or other top bureaucrats 
belonging to other All-India or 
State Services, speaking generally. 
f their attitude towards the ,cọm- 
SATYA PAL DANG of the exploiting classes from 
which they come or to join which 
aa ' they aspire. Many top bureau- 
aa . ` , crats have played not an insigni- 
ficąnt role in sabotaging even 
the far-from-radical agrarian 
legislation enacted after India 
became free. Similarly, 
i top bureaucrats instinctively tend 
to support employers against 
workers irrespective of the! merits 
of the disputes and the demands 
of the workers. Not a few of the 
bureaucrats in the South Block 
‘ have used their positions to give 
a pro-Western tilt to India’s 
policy of non-alignment diluting 
its anti-imperialist content. There 
is also the fact of wrong attitude 
of the IAS men towards the 
technocrats. | 
` f While all this is true and can- 
| , not be lost sight of, it does not 
x seem to constitute the whole of 
the reality. 
B.B. Vohra in his student days 
was known not only for his intel- 
 \ligence and brilliance but ‘also 
uprightness. An IAS man, he 
rose to be one of the seniormost 
Civil Servants in the Government 
t ~ of. India. He enjoyed unsullied 
reputation. And yet he could do 
nothing when’ he was wrongly 
arrested, harassed and humiliated 
towards the fag end of his career 
as a Civil Servant. Officers senior 
to him did nothing -to come to 
his help: They did not even raise 
their voice against blatant viola- 
tion óf rules, even when it was 
their duty to do so. They chose 
to play. safe. They dared not 
incur the wrath of their political 
bosses. 
Whatever be the past record of 


"THE B.B. Vohra episode and the 
recent dramatic developments . 
concerning N.K. Singh highlight 
the need on the part of the Left 
parties and groups in the coun- 
try to have an one study of 
the position, strength) ahd role of 
bureaucracy in our state struc- 
ture with a view to evolve a 
correct attitude towards it — 
correct also in details and not 
only in the main. 
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especially the top ones, exercised , 


or Indian — with few exceptions - 


mon people is the same as -that - 


many _ 


N.K. Singh or his merits of 
demerits as an officer or as a 
man, one thing is certain. He 
would not have been arrested/ 
kidnapped and forcibly taken 
away from his home in Delhi to 
Haryana and would not have 
suffered the humiliation he did, 
had he given the type of affidavit 
as was given by Amrit Nahata. It 
must also be noted that his im- 
mediate senior in his service did 
try to come to his aid but did not 
succeed. Obviously, someone en- 
joying great political power was 
behind: this whole episode and he 
had his way. 

While these two instances have 
been highlighted by the press in a 
big way, many others do not 
come to the notice of the public, 
The writer of this article knows 
not a few cases-in which upright 
officers were humiliated and made 
to suffer in more than one way 
for no fault except that they 
insisted on recording their honest 
opinions on the files even when 
fully prepared to implement 
whatever orders their Ministers 
gave in writing. 

In one Punjab case, the techni- 
que adopted was to éncourage 
and incite some junior officers to 
insult their Secretary because the 
Secretary would not carry out 
patently wrong orders of the 
Minister given orally, which 
orders the Minister would not 
agree to record in' writing. Ulti- 
mately, this officer sought and 
got transfer to Delhi. On the 
other hand, there are many 
cases in which top officers would 
do whatever desired of them by 
their Ministerial bosses and in 
return got undue promotions and 
favours of other types. 

What do examples of this type 
show? In my opinion, they show 
that under the Indian Constitu- 
tion, even the topmost rung of 
bureaucracy is not that powerful 
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as it is sometimes thought to be. 
A strong Government with strong 


political will can tame the bure- 


aucrats and make them act accor- 
ding to its will, even though it 
would be wrong to underesti- 
mate the power and capacity of 
the bureaucracy. If however a 
Chief Minister or a Prime Minis- 
ter uses the unscrupulous amongst 
the top bureaucrats to further his 
or her own selfish ends and gives 
them the freedom to rule beyond 
that according to their own 
whims, they inevitably become 
very powerful and also a big 
menace. The examples of the 
type given above also show that 
there are officers even in the top 
tung, howsoever small in number, 
who are upright, who are willing 
to take risks for principles and 
who are not immune to the needs, 
and aspirations of the people. This 
is not surprising because some 
from even lower middle classes 
have managed to ‘enter the top 
rung of buracracy through open 
competitions and because of their 
intelligence and brilliance. Some 
of these officers resist for quite 
long times pressures to make 
them “behave” and “act” as 
their bosses want them to. 

' When injustice is ‘done to 
officers of this type, when they 
are harassed and persecuted, 
should not the Left forces raise 
their voice ina more effective 
manner than they have done so 
hitherto? It seems clear that they 
should. 

The Left parties and groups 
must also take note of what all 
is being done by unscrupulous 
politicians of the ruling bourgeois 
class to ensure that all the key 
posts in the administration are 
manned by officers fully loyal to 
them personally and individually. 
In this connection, the Bhinder 
phenomenon represents a new 
technique. When Indira Gandhi’s 
party was routed in March 1977 
and she lost power, Bhinder too 
had to face music for all that he 
did or was supposed to have 
done during Emergency. When 
his wife was selected as Congress 
(D candidate for the January 
1980 election to the Lok Sabha, 
this was seen by many as com- 
pensation for personal loyalty 
and the misfortune it had resulted 
in. Back in power, Indira 
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Gandhi has promoted this trusted 
and p2rsonally loyal police officer. 
and has made him commissioner 
of Police, Delhi, superseding his 
seniors. The message it has for: 
others is obvious. 

It seems to me that the Left 
parties should not only note all 
such phenomenon but must also 
publicly criticise and expose the 
same. . 

There are other important, new 
features, the state being not mer- 
elya law and order .State and 
the consequent big increase in the 
number of civil servants, especial- 


ly in the category which has’ 


come to be known as Class III 
employees. This article, is far 





eared RUT TPT 





from being an in-depth study of 
the problem. Its limited aim is 


to stress the need for the same by ` 


experts in the field. Itis there- 
fore not necessary to examine or 
even to mention all such aspects. 
‘One may however note here one 
of the lessons which follow from 
what has been stated above. The 
wrong tendency to blame- the 
bureaucracy when in fact poli- 
tical leadership of the ruling 
bourgeois class is the real culprit, 
has to be guarded against. This 


wrong tendency if not checked. 


can only help provide cover for 

the anti-people policies of the 

bourgeois Government. 
Febryary 14 
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(CONSEQUENCES inherent in the existence of large 

foreign private capital in an economy are only 
too well known. Therefore the need for evolving 
restrictive policies and for establishing administra- 
tive and other mechanisms to curb and regulate the 
operations of foreign capital in India was pleaded 
by all national political parties during the struggle 
for the country’s freedom and was recognised ‘by the 
National Government. Soon after Independence, a 
comprehensive official statement on the role of 
foreign private investments was madel, The justifi- 
cation for inviting foreign private investments, as 
made out in the Statement, was that (i) “Indian 
capital needs to be supplemented by foreign capital, 
as our national savings will not be enough for rapid 
development of the country’, and (ii) “in many 
cases, scientific, technical and industrial knowledge 
and capital equipment can best be secured with 
foreign capital.” During the last three decades, 
though a number of amendments to the 1949 policy 
statement have been made, the basic policy frame 
has remained unchanged. 
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The official policy, with regard to foreign private 
investments is supposed to be ‘selective’. For 
instance, new investments by foreign undertakings 
can only be made with the approval of the Foreign 
Investment Board, in addition to the processing of 
the proposals under the Industries (Development 
and Regulation)- Act 1951. The processing of invest- 
ment proposals is done to restrict the entry of foreign 
capital in areas where ‘“‘indigenous technology’ is 
already available. The Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act 1973 is expected to reduce the level of remit- 
tances by foreign undertakings. Additionally, large 
and dominant undertakings (irrespective of their 
being Indian or foreign-controlled) are granted 
approvals for new investments only after the propo- 
sals have been examined under the provisions of the 
MRTP Act 1969. In brief, India would appear to 
have a comprehensive legislation, the requisite 
administrative system and’ a policy to regulate 
foreign investments in the economy effectively. 


Actual Experience 


The validity of the two assumptions made for 
inviting foreign private investments, namely the 
transfer of (i) capital, and (ii) the accompanying 
technology, needs to be critically assessed in the light 
of India’s actual experience since Independence. The 
transfers of private foreign capital, the world 
experience suggests, are never so substantial as to 
be seriously considered supplementry to national 
savings. In India, for instance, between July 1948 
and December 1961, the net transfers of private 
capital were estimated at approximately Rs 123 
crores, i.e. nearly Rs 10 crores a year.2 A recent 
study conducted by Sudipto Chaudhri shows that 
“foreign sources contributed only 5.3 per cent to the 
growth of the transnational corporations in India 
during 1956-75.3: 

The assumption of the 1949 statement that capital 
transfers would supplement India’s resources to 
enable it to achieve a higher level of industrial 
investments has not come true. Whatever little 
capital appears to have got transferred has been 
primarily in ‘kind’ or in services (i.e. by way of 
supplying machinery, technical knowhow, or other 
services), against which the supplier companies were 
paid in the form of equity shares. In a situation in 

_ which the supplier is the parent company and the 
recipient is its subsidiary, the scope for inflating 
prices to show larger capital contribution to the 
Indian company is a built-in’ one. However, one 
would admit that some capital contribution by the 
parent companies, while gaining initial entry through 
their subsidiaries, was indeed made. But this does 
not appear to be the case any more. The expansion 
of foreign subsidiaries and foreign controlled com- 
panies is now entirely financed from rupee resources; 
and in this respect, the public-sector financial ins- 
titutions plays the most important role. This fact 
is brought out in Table I, showing the ‘sources of 
finance’ for four industrial expansions, being under- 
taken by well-known foreign companies and their 
associates. 

The companies included are for purposes of 
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TABLE I 


Showing sources of finance for industrial expansion by TNCs and their associates 


(an illustrative list) ; 





(Rupees in lakhs) 


Loans from 


SI Associate Additional Other Public Internal 
No. Company equity equity IFC, UTI, ET institutions accruals Total 
. Rupee Foreign > 
exchange 5 

1 Hindustan Lever (UK) 803.20 1,040.00 285.00 . 364.89* 217.91 2,764.00 
Lever (1977) (29.06) (37.62) (10.31) (13.20) (.80) (100.00) 

2 Peico (1979) _ Philips 224.00 1,862.00 50.00 — 2,024.00 4,160.00 
(Holland) (5.38) (44.78) (1.20) (48.65) (100.00) 
3 International GEC (UK) _ 130.00 150.00 — — Svcs 280.00 | 
Computers (1979) (46.43) (53.57) (100.00) 

4. Welcome Hotel BAT (UK) 65.00 32.50 — 85.00** 8.50 191.00 
Man Singh (S.B. (34.03) (17.01) (44.50) (4.45) (100.00) 


Properties 1979) \ 








*Includes: Interest free un-secured loan from WBIDC (Rs 334.89 lakhs) and Central Government subsidy (Rs 30 lakhs). 


**Includes: Term loans from Rajasthan Financial Corporation (Rs 30 lakhs), Rajasthan Industrial and Mineral Development 
Corporation (Rs 25 lakhs) and Central Bank of India (Rs 30 lakhs). 


(Source: Prospectus of the Companies). 


illustrating the phenomenon. Each one of the four 
companies is an associate or subsidiary of a well- 
known multinational corporation. Hindustan Lever 
_ isa subsidiary of Lever Brothers; International Com- 
puter is an associate of the GEC, Peico (Philips) 
was formerly a subsidiary of Philips NV Holland, 
and Welcome Hotel (SB Properties) is under the 
management of the ITC (an associate of British- 
American Tobacco). The expansion plans do not 
visualise any foreign-exchange loan from the parent 
companies. 

The foreign-exchange requirements are proposed 
to be met by the Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India (a financial institution which 
was promoted to help indigenous entrepreneurs who 
were not able to raise adequate capital from the 
market).4 Hindustan Lever, a foreign subsidiary, 
with the largest turnover among the foreign-con- 
trolled companies, was granted by the Central 
Government a subsidy amounting to Rs 30 lakhs 
to expand its industrial base in India. The long- 
term rupee loans were provided by the IDBI , IFCI, 
UTI, LIC and other financial institutions at a con- 
cessional lending rate. As if this was not adequate, 
the State Industrial Development Corporations (pro- 
moted to assist medium and small industries, which 
could not be serviced by the national institutions) 
and other State-level promotional agencies have 
extended liberal loans. In the case’of Lever Brothers, 
the West Bengal Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion granted a loan of Rs 3.34 crores without inte- 
rest.5 Another feature of the ‘schemes of finance’ 


is that in two cases, whereas the public-sector finan-. 


cial institutions would provide the finance, as today, 
the company’s own contributions described as inter- 
nal accruals) would be out of the future expected 
profits. In addition to the direct financial support 
at concessional lending rates, the foreign companies 
also take advantage of a variety of tax benefits and 
other help from the Central and State governments, 
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available to other Indian industrialists. Such facili- ~ 
ties have become easier after the enactment of the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 1973. 


Low Level 


The above account should be a good indicator of 
the low level of the transfers of private-capital. The 
foreign controlled companies are expanding on the 
basis of Indian capital, which, too ironically, is 
provided by various government agencies at conces- 
sional lending rates. Ready, convenient and pre- 
ferential access to the Indian institutional finance 
would clearly indicate that India would witness a 
much higher rate of expansion of the foreign com- 
panies, particularly the ones which are the associates 
of the multinationals, than in the past. Table II 
shows the rate óf growth of the 39 top Indian 
subsidiaries of foreign companies during 1969 to 
1979. 

Out of the 39 foreign subsidiaries listed in Table II, 
18 were able to more than double their assets, and 6 
expanded their assets by more than 200 per cent in 
ten years. In terms of turnover (sales), but for 7, 
which experienced less than 100 per cent increase, 
each one of the remaining subsidiaries expanded at 
a much higher rate. i 

The second expectation in inviting foreign private 
investments in India lay in the desire of the Govern- 
ment of India to take advantage of modern techno- | 
logy available to the Indian economy. This expecta- 
tion was based upon a number of “unspecified 
assumptions, such as that foreign private investors ` 
would (i) be willing to employ the latest technology 
and industrial processes in their Indian establish- 
ments, (ii) freely share the technology with Indian 
entrepreneurs, (iii) be taken to utilise the indigenous 
resources and adapt their technology to local needs, 
and (iv) identify themselves with India’s national 
interests. Each one of the assumptions taken indivi- 
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TABLE II 
Showing the growth of foreign subsidiaries during 1976-78 











Sr. Year of Assets (Rs. crores) Turnover (Rs. crores) 
No. Company incorpo- — MIMIM 
ration 1969 1977 Percentage 1969 1977 Percentage 
‘ change change 
1. Hindustan Lever 1933 31.82 122.02 283.5 108.79 261.50 140.4 
2. Dunlop 1926 39.78 99.13 149,2 81.70 166.85 104.4 
3. Brooke Bond 1912 23.21 55.00 136.9 75.36 186.30 147.2 
4. Union Carbide 1934 35.24 68.18 93.5 44.13 106.85 142.1 
5. Indian Explosives 1954 51.05 79.96 56.6 15.13 91.59 505.4 
6. Indian Aluminium 1938 59.03 96.18 63.0 27.29 117.17 329.4 
7. Ashok Leyland 1958 22.30 61.51 175.8 29.11 97.41 234.6 
8. GKW (1972+1977) 1931 ` 41.99 70.98 69.0 53.37 88.73 66.3 
9. Bata 1931 27.10 50.02 34.6 48.33 83.05 71.8 
10. Siemens 1957 18.02 47.95 166.1 19.98 77.74 289.1 
11. Goodyear : 1962 14.08 23.98 70.3 28.84 52.16 80.8 
12. Philips } 1930 24.18 55.64 130.1 32.23 82.04 154.5 
13. Metal Box 1933 21.82 32.58 49.3 25.97 54.20 108.7 
14. MICO 1951 15.85 40.90 158.0 14.59 61.14 311.1 
15. GEC 1911 23.87 34.72 45.5 17.98 58.60 225.9 
16. Alkali & Chemicals 1937 14.64 35.36 141.5 15.18 53.89 255.0 
17. Glaxo 1924 16.24 35.25 117.1 24.42 56.51 131.4 
18. WIMCO 1923 12.61 17.60 39.6 26.63 41.63 56.3 
19. Indian Oxygen 1935 15.73 33.75 114.6 15.86 48.10 203.3 
20. Ciba-Géigy 1947 — 21.16* — — 34.64" — 
21. Pfizer 1950 12.51 25.06 100.6 15.89 41.29 159.9 
22. Britannia 1918 7.32 17.40 137.7 16.87 44.13 161.6 
23. Parry (19664-1977) - 1975 7.44 46.05 518.9 — 108.89 — 
24. Chemicals & Fibres 1961 12.79 23.05 80.2 25.05 39.18 56.4 
25, Chloride (I) Ltd. (1969+ 1973) 1947 7.57 9.25 22.2 6.77 16.76 147.5 
26. Bayer (1) Ltd. 1958 8.61 23.46 172.5 5.76 35.95 524.1 
27. Sandoz 1947 - 8.66 16.50 90.5 7.60 36.45 379.6 
28. Tube Investment (1966-41977) 1949 11.38 19.62 72.4 — 26.20 — 
29, Colgate Palmolive (19664-1977) 1937 2.88 13.17 357.3 — 32.62 — 
30. Asbestos Cement (19664-1975) 1934 5.93 10.32 74 — 17.02 — 
31. Hindustan Milk Food — 1.46 6.48 343 i— 16.67 — 
(1966+1975) . ) 
32. Cynamid (1966+1975) 1947 5.72 12.80 123 — 16.89 — 
33. Associated Bearing 1961 9.25 19.18 107.4 5.05 19.88 293.7 
34. Lucas TVS (1966+ 1975) 1961 4.74 14.74 210 — 15.14 a 
35. Food Specialities 1959 5.72 12.38 116.4 7.87 20.79 164.2 
36. Sandvik Asia 1960 5.85 17.25 194.8 4.81 14.65 204.6 
37, Goodlass Nerolac (1969+ 1976) 1920 3.41 8.07 136.7 5.39 185.29 239.3 
38. Otis 1953 5.77 12.01 108.1 2.63 8.07 206.8 
39. India Tyre (1966+ 1975) — 1.11 2.80 152 — 12.38 — 
40. Abbot. Laboratories (1966+ 1975) — 0.60 4.89 715 — 12.19 — 
41, Tribeni Tissues 1946 19.63 19.13 2.6 4.41 12.86 191.6 
42. Cadbury (1973+ 1977) 1948 6.45 13.40 107.8 9.70 16.89 74.1 
43. Reckitt & Colman CREER] 1951 6.23 8.28 32.9 ate 11.86 65.4 
44, EEC 1957 6.01 11.69 133.3 2.15 16.58 671.2 
45, Atlas Copco _ 1960 2.75 6.79 146.9 3.75 11.67 209.6 
46. Hindustan Ferodo 1964 5.26 8.54 62.4 5.28 15°76 198.5 
47. Gramophone Co, 1946 3.60 10.94 203.9 3.97 11.34 185.6 
48. Merck Sharp (19664+1977) — 2.98 6.73 125.8 = 11.60 — 
49. Boots 1944 2.51 5.10 103.2 3.49 11.98 243.3 
-50. Shalimar Paints (1972-+1977) , 1902 4,37 6.77 54.9 6.85 12.50 82.5 
51. Roche (1966+ 1975) . — 3.81 6.70 75 — 9.84 — 
Source : Bombay Stock Exchange Official Directory 
Note : (1) Figures in brackets indicate the EEN years for which the data have been given. 
(2) *represents the figures for 1 
(3) —represents not available. 7 
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dually, when critically examined, would prove to be 
wholly misplaced. i 
A fact to be adequately appreciated by the Indian 


. policy-makers is that international private invest- 


ments in the present age can only be made by large 
corporations. Small entrepreneurs confine themselves 
to their own countries. Secondly, like any shrewd 
investor, no large corporation would consider it wise 
to put all its eggs in one basket. Given a situation, 
in which large international corporations have invest- 
ments scattered in many countries (some developed 
and others at different levels of development), the 
private corporations would have to treat each 
country as a separate market. And to maximise 
their world gains, they would operate in a manner 
that would not be always in the best national interest 
of any one country. Therefore attempts to evolve 
national policies on assumptions that national 
interest can be promoted through foreign capital can 
only be described as naive. 


Profitable Charity 


Business, national or international, is run on con- 
siderations of profit maximisation; it cannot afford to 
be charitable. Even when some charity is given, it 
is with clear business objectives. It may be for 
image build-up or to oblige someone to seek favours 
or other considerations which would help to 
promote business. And secondly, a price charged 
for supplying goods or services is not determined on 
the basis of cost; it is particularly in an international 
market which is far from being a perfect one, a 
direct function of the comparative bargaining 
strength of the buyer and the seller. It is obvious 
that foreign private undertakings in India or. else- 
where have primarily to be guided by their objectives 
to promote and protect the interests of their parent 


' companies located elsewhere. 


` treating foreign 


¥ 


The initial assumption made in the Statement of 


1949 was that foreign investors would be willing to’ 


invest in India, as they would be able to have higher 
profits on their capital than what they earned in 
their home countries. It was, therefore, assured 
that foreign investing undertakings would face no 
discrimination and there would be adequate facilities 
for the remittance of dividends, profits and repat- 
tiation of capital. It was further assured that a fair 
compensation would be paid in case a foreign enter- 
prise was compulsorily acquired. The logic for 
and Indian enterprises on equal 
basis appears to 
transfer of foreign capital would also be accom- 


panied with modern technology. Foreign capital - 


and technology were not seen different from each 
other. ; 

In practice, however, it is seen that in India, there 
is hardly any important foreign enterprise which has 
not remitted foreign exchange from this country as 
the payment of dividends and for obtaining techno- 
logy from the parent company. There are multiple 
agreements between the parent and their respective 
subsidiaries. Indian subsidiaries pay for each bit 
of information shared, advice or service rendered 
and consideration shown. The holding companies 
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‘to place a charge on the subsidiaries. 


have been in the belief that the . 


owe no obligations. Any excuse can be good enough 
The amounts 
and terms of payment are dictated by the parent 
companies and it is for the Indian managers of the 
subsidiaries to justify and convince the Indian regul- 
atory agencies of the ‘genuine’ and specially favour- 
able nature of the demands of the holding company. 

The transfer of technology from a parent company 
to its subsidiary has a different operational signific- 
ance from that ina case when it is obtained by the 
Government or an Indian private enterprise. In the 
former case, there is continued and direct super- 
vision to ensure that no secrets of technology 
are shared, processes disclosed, or equipment copied 
so as to generate any likelihood of threat of future 
competition. The -transfer of technology to a 
subsidiary only means a literal shifting of a produc- 
tion unit from the country of the parent company 
to a location in the country where the subsidiary is 
operating. If the subsidiary closes down, the trans- 
ferred technology: would also vanish. Ina way, the 
transfer of technology to‘subsidiaries is a mechanism 
to build permanent dependency relationships.. This 
is precisely what India is experiencing today. On 
the other hand, the transfer of technology to locally 
owned undertakings offers an effective means to 
exercise judgement and weigh the cost and benefits 
of collaboration. It is not uncommon to see the 
outright purchdse of technology for wider dissemin- 
ation by the public-sector institutions. This, how- ` 
ever, is not to deny that many Indian private 
entrepreneurs had entered into agreements of tech- 
nical collaboration, not so much for obtaining 
technology as for borrowing trade names and 
patents. 

The policy pronouncements of the Government of 
India have been to allow the entry of foreign under- 
takings only in economic activities in whose case 
indigenous technology was not available. However, 
if one examines the areas of industrial activity, in 
respect of which foreign subsidiaries are now operat- 
ing, one finds that there are a number of products ‘in 
which, on the one hand, foreign subsidiaries have 
come to enjoy an important place, the products are 


‘also being manufactured by a large number of Indian 


manufacturers. In fact, one even finds products 
which are declared to ‚be reserved for cottage and 
small-scale industries, though foreign companies 
enjoy a dominant position in manufacturing them. 
For instance, tooth paste, paints and varnishes, 
leather footwear, cycle tyres and tubes, hand-tdols, 
safety matches, a number of household electric gad- 
gets, radios, etc. are reserved items for the small- 
scale sector. In each one of these, there exists a 
subsidjary or an associate of a multinational. Addi- 
tionally, one finds that for items, reserved for manu- 
facturing on a small-scale, there are instances, in. 


- the case of which the installed and the actual pro- 


duction with the multinational subsidiary were in 
excess of the licensed capacity. For example, in the 
case of cycle tyres, Dunlop India is licensed for 
11,224 thousand tyres, whereas the installed capa- 
city is 14,030 thousand tyres and the actual produc- 
tion during 1976 was 15,368 thousand tyres; and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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MEDIA 


Rural-urban 
Communication Gap 


-D. R. MANKEKAR 


W four news agencies supposed to be fiercely 
competing with each other, and four affluent, 
Capital-based national newspapers, with a surfeit of 
correspondents champing at the bits, it is scandalous 
that not a word about the police outrages in Narain- 
pur village, on January 14, 1980,.appeared in the 
Indian press till January 25, 1980, that is, ten days 
later. And, of course, it is too much to expect the 
government-controlled audio-visual media like the 
radio and television to show any enterprise. 
It all means that with all our tall claims on be- 
half of Indian journalism, our media has failed to 
fulfil its elementary role in a modern society of 
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keeping the people informed of major and serious 
developments in the country. 

Apart from the fact that such a grave lapse con- 
Stitutes a serious indictment of the Indian Press, it 
Taises a few basic issues, once again focussing atten- 
tion on the unsatisfactory state of news revorting in 
our country. It suggests a lack of the degree of alert- 
ness aud sense of immediacy required of reporters 
and news editors. It indeed casts doubts on their 
news judgment. 

The plea that the local police forcibly kept the 
reporters out of the village is too lame to wash. It 
only speaks for lack of enterprise and ingenuity on 
the part of reporters. l 

It cannot be denied that part of the fault lies in 
the addiction of our reporters to “hand-out journal- 
ism” (thanks to PIB and its counterparts in the 
States), which has habituated them to await a 
government hand-out on every grave development in 
the country and expect the news to come to them on 
a platter instead of their going to the news. They 
seem to prefer set-piece reporting like legislatures, 
press conferences and public meetings. For it was not 
till January 28 that the Press reported the Narain- 
pur story at some length when the UP Assembly 
discussed the incidents, following a member of the 
legislature, Janardan Oza, sitting dharna before the 
Speaker’s podium and demanding discussion of the 
subject. 

The lapse of the press on the Narainpur incidents 
once again underlines the charge against the Indian 
media that itis entirely urban-oriented, to the utter 
neglect of the vast rural hinterland, constituting 
two-thirds of the country, where, indeed, social 
change, if any, for better or worse, is taking 
place. 

The Narainpur incidents as well as the lawlessness 
subsequently reported from two Bihar villages have 
revealed the uneasy fact that these were not isolated 
rare happenings but do occur quite frequently, and 
go unreported, thanks to the negligence and ineffi- 
ciency of the Press. What is worse is that these are 
instances of upper-caste tyranny perpetrated against 
Harijans and other tenant-classes, seeking to undo by 
force, land reform measures enforced by the Govern- 
ment, which it is the media’s imperative duty to 
report. f 

The four news agencies of the country are parti- 
cularly in the dock. For it is their primary function 
to keep a close watch on the developments and hap- 
penings in the country and report them to the 
people. It further knocks the bottom out of the case 
made out by a section of journalists, and parti- 
cularly newspaper proprietors, that a multiplicity of 
news agencies makes for healthy competition and 
enriches the news coverage in the country. 

The truth of the matter is that all these four 
agencies, perpetually hard up for finances, just can- 
not afford to maintain the very large number of cor- 
respondents needed to cover effectively this vast 
subcontinent. In any case, it has to be admitted that 
most of the time the four news agencies overlap each 
other in their news coverage, 65 per cent of which 
is, in any case, governmental (hand-outs) news, 
Central and State; and almost all of urban appeal, 
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at the cost of rural coverage, because they are un- 
able to maintain so many correspondents, even: strin- 
gers, in the vast countryside. 

I have always maintained that our country with 
its financially weak Press cannot afford the luxury 
of four news agencies, and certainly not when all 
four duplicate each other to’ the extent of 70 per 
cent of the news they disseminate. Far more affluent 
countries of the West cannot afford more than one 
news agency. It is ludicrously extravagant for 
India to maintain four news agencies, none of which 
is financially strong enough to deliver the goods. 

I congratulate the Delhi Union of Journalists for 
setting the ball rolling in focussing attention on the 
state of our news reporting through a seminar on 
“Press today: Its Achievements and Failings”. 
The proceedings were most instructive and stimu- 
lating. . 

Justice Krishna Iyer indeed put the finger on the 
shortcomings of Indian journalism when he referred 
to “the negativity, depression, exaggeration and 
perversity” to be found in Indian news reporting, 
while a fund of information which could stimulate 
the people and help rectify the aberrations of society 
went unreported. Justice Iyer even gave reporters 
practical tips on worthwhile subjects for investiga- 
tive reporting such as court functioning, the condi- 
tions of undertrials, police methods and jail 
conditions. ` 

Educationists, women, kisan and labour leaders 
pitched in to hold the mirror up to the journalists 
assembled at the seminar. 

The speakers’ complaints had much to do with 
our outdated news values, under which, as one trade 
union leader pointed out, a -strike made news but 
successful collective bargaining did not. Shades of 
man-biting-dog news values! Basavapunniah charged 
that judging from the coverage of rural areas, it 
appeared to him that the press was “absolutely 
hostile to the peasants.”’ 

The quality of cultural and educational reporting 
too was questioned, while women had their own 
grievances to project against the Press. To these 
criticisms, I may add that even political reporting, 
which is said to be our obsession, calls for greater 
depth and content, beyond our politicians’ state- 
ments, speeches and physical movements. 

But the moot point is that while most of these 
complaints and grievances have been aired again 
and again in the past, nothing positive has hitherto 
been done by the newspaper profession to remedy 
or redress them. If the lessons are not imbibed, such 
seminars turn into no more than a futile masochistic 
exercise. 

This is where an editors’ body like the Editors 
Guild of India and the All-India Newspaper Editors 
Conference come in. There is so much wrong with 
our news coverage, both news agency and news- 
paper, that it behoves them to take this matter up 
seriously through a study group charged with 
closely studying and analysing the shortcomings and 
pinpointing their causes and presenting detailed 
report, recommending remedial measures. 


If newspaper editors do not seriously take the’ 


public’s complaints against their main stock-in- 
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trade, namely, news, they will prove gravely .remiss 
in their professional duty, apart from the danger of 
erosion of the credibility of the Indian Press. 

The terms of reference of such a study group 
should include how to fill the rural-urban communi- 
cation gap. For the failure of the Indian Press cor- 
rectly to gauge the electoral trend at the recent 
General Election has to be largely attributed to this 
basic weakness of the Indian Press. In other words, 
their failure to keep their ears to-the ground which, 
in Indian conditions, means close contact with the 
rural population, who constitute 70 per cent of 
India. It is therefore very important and relevant to 
know, correctly, what the rural population thinks. C) 
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IV 
Post-liberation Bangladesh under Awami League 
Government . 


T™ assistance provided by the Indian Government 
to the resistance forces of Bangladesh and the 
location of the Government-in-exile on Indian terri- 
tory, had significantly affected the course of the war 
of liberation as well as the policies of the Govern- 
ment of Bangladesh. 

In the face of the Central Government’s policy of 
confrontation, Shaikh Mujib had succeeded in unit- 
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ing all segments of the society in East Pakistan 
because the army clearly denied the right of the 
elected representatives of the people to frame a new 
constitution. The success of the non-cooperation 
movement, launched in March 1971, was so great 
that it was clear that even the Bangali armed units 
stationed in East Pakistan could not be trusted to 
join hands with West Pakistan military units in sup- 
pressing the nationalist forces of the country. West 
Pakistan’s reign of terror, therefore, began with an 
attack on Bangalee police, para-military and army 
units, large numbers of whom were killed during the 
first few days. The survivors felt obliged to join 
the ranks of the Mukti Bahini not only in order to 
save their own lives but also because many of them 
were sympathetic with the struggle of Bangladesh 
against West Pakistan. Activists belonging to the 
Awami League as well as a number of other politi- 
cal parties, students mainly sons of the peasantry 
who had to bear the major brunt of Pakistan Army 
brutalities and segments of the armed forces which 
had begun to fight back from the early days of the 
terror constituted the resistance forces. 

The Awami League leadership maintained liaison 
with the Indian Government in order to ensure 
necessary assistance for the guerrilla forces and to 
look after the interests of the millions of refugees 
who had taken shelter in India. The problems of 
fighting with inadequate arms and supplies, a highly 
trained and organised army, radicalised many of the 
political activists whose social consciousness had 
not been particularly pronounced before the out- 
break of the liberation war. The radicalisation of a 
significant section of the Mukti Bahini was by no 
means matched by an increased keenness on the 
part of the Bangalee upper classes to involve them- 
selves in the struggle thus alienating them still fur- 
ther from the nationalist forces. Awami League 
leaders sympathetic to the aspirations of the upper 
classes were horrified by the increasing militancy 
and radicalisation of the young activists. Clandes- 
tine attemps were made in 1971 by Awami League 
elements led by Khondker Moshtaque Ahmed to 
come to an agreement with the Pakistani ruling 
classes. 

But as neither Pakistan nor the militant nationa- 
lists were willing to make concessions, conditions 
favourable for a joint military operation by the 
Indian Army and Bangalee guerrilla forces soon 
developed. The Indian Army was keen on proving 
its own military superiority over Pakistani forces; 
it had no proper appreciation of the political role 
and the fighting capabilities of Bangalee resistance 
forces. The war of liberation, therefore, ended with 
the Indian Army occupying Dacca rather than with 
a decisive victory of the radical and nationalist 
elements in Bangladesh over the anti-secular, pro- 
Pakistani, anti-democratic and anti-progressive 
forces within Bangladesh (which colluded with the 
Pakistan Army throughout the period of the 
struggle). The Bangladeshi upper classes whose 
enthusiasm for liberation had never been great, now 
found themselves to be in no position to influence 
the decision-making process in the country. 

Within the first few days of liberation, India’s 
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prominent role in the affairs of Bangladesh was 
highlighted by the differences within the Awami 
League leadership, the conflicts between the young 
radicals and the leaders, on the need to safeguard 
the lives of non-Bangalee residents in East Pakistan 
who had supported the Pakistan Army, and the 
organisation of prisoner of war camps for the 
93,000 Pakistani soldiers who had surrendered their 
arms. ‘The pre-liberation government machinery in 
East Pakistan had lost its effectiveness. At the 
same time, the new Government was unable to set 
up an alternative machinery with the help of its 
supporters and other activists who had taken part 
in the liberation war and those who had refused to 
have anything to do with the occupation army. 
Millions of refugees who had taken shelter in India 
or in “‘safer” areas inside the country were returning 
to their villages and were in need of shelter, food 
and financial and material resources for rehabilita- 
tion. The transport and communication network 
and other infra-structural facilities had suffered 
` greatly as a result of the war. There was a tremen- 
. dous need for reconstruction and for opening the 
- ports to ocean-going vessels in order to render the 
movement of goods possible. The Government 
' found itself without any resources or viable organi- 
sation to undertake these tasks. Most of the 
government revenues were derived from customs and 
excise duties. Absence of external trade and inability 
to operate most of the enterprises without essential 
inputs drastically reduced government income at a 
time when demands on public expenditure had 
increased by a phenomenal amount. 

Shaikh Mujib was freed by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment soon after liberation. When he took over the 
reins of the Bangladesh Government, it was clear 
that the normal functions of government could not 
be performed without a re-organisation of the state 
machinery. In the early days of liberation, three 
agencies were involved in the maintenance of order 
and the restoration of the production and distribu- 
tion system — the Indian Army and their civilian 
advisers; the United Nations relief organisation; and 
the officers of the Bangladesh Government. ‘Also in 
the early days, a major part of the external assis- 

. tance came from India. The United Nations agen- 
cies too played an important role in obtaining 
essential items of supplies such as food, various 
types of consumption goods and inputs. The depen- 
dence on external sources for conducting government 
activities was obviously great. 

The conflicts between the different social groups 
concerning the organisation of productive activities 
and the state functions were soon brought out into 
the open. The bourgeoisie, the various organs of the 
state, the great majority of the members of the 
Awami League and other political parties and the 
external aid donors were in favour of framing a con- 
stitution along Western bourgeois democratic lines. 
The Awami League leadership and Shaikh Mujib 
himself were anxious to ensure civilian political 
supermacy by making it impossible for the military- 
bureaucratic apparatus to seize state power as in 
Pakistan and many other post-colonial societies. 
While it was clear that the bureaucracy acting on its 
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own could never take over the government, the role 
of the army was believed to contain the greatest 
potential threat to civilian role. Therefore, they were 
against a large standing army and particularly afraid 


‘of the ambitious officer corps. 


This gave rise to serious resentment among those 
armed forces of the country that had taken part in 
the liberation struggle. The bureaucracy was no 
longer sure of its mediating role for it now fourd it- 
self subservient to Awami League Party workers in 
the new dispensation. Instead of being the rulers, 
they had become errand boys of the government 
party machine. Their role in policy making was sig- 
nificantly curtailed because the new Government was 
more prone to paying heed to its own political sup- 
porters and to external friends and advisers. Like 
the army, the bureaucracy resented its loss of power 
and privileges. 

The economic reforms of the past few years had a 
serious impact, not only on productive activities, 
but also on the attitude of the Bangalee bourgeoisie 
and the Western aid dono towards the Govern- 
ment. Shaikh Mujib’s Government nationalised all 
the banks, insurance companies, export and import 
trade as well as most of the large-scale manufactur- 
ing enterprises of the country. In many cases, these 
had been owned by Pakistani capitalists who had left 
Bangladesh prior to liberation. The plants owned by 
them had thus become abandoned property which 
could not be reopened except under government 
management. Their nationalisation was resented by 
Pakistan which-had hoped to re-establish links with 
Bangladesh in some form or other But it was the 
nationalisation of Bangali enterprises which'repre- 
sented a major threat to the interests of the upper 
classes in the country. The radical elements in the 
party hailed this step, but many members of the up- 
per classes, who had come to support the Awami 
League after the fall of Ayub, regarded this as a pre- 
lude to the abolition of their general powers and 
privileges. There was no question of Western aid 
donors welcoming these steps. But the bourgeoisie 
and others opposed to these reforms were unable to 
resist Shaikh Mujib because of their isolation from 
the masses. The nationalisation of private enter- 
prises certainly enhanced the scope of state activities 
and governmental powers to distribute patronage. 
The lower middle classes, students or other ‘petit- 
bourgeois elements who hoped to benefit from the 
expanded state sectors, therefore, were not hostile to 
these measures. 

These reforms, however, failed to satisfy the radical 
elements within the party. The economic crisis was 
sharpened, .on the one hand, by the dislocation of 
production due to the war of liberation and the dis- 
ruption of all economic links with Pakistan (which 
was both a supplier of many of the essential items 
required by Bangladesh for production and consump- 
tion purposes and a buyer of many of the products 
of Bangladesh enterprises) and, on the other, by the 
unprecedented drought of 1972. Prior to liberation 
Bangladesh had been dependent on foreign supplies 
of food to the extent of one and a half million tons 
a year. Food shortage was aggravated by the econo- 
mic dislocation during the struggle and particularly 
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by the successive- crop failures during the 1971-2 
period. External donors helped Bangladesh avert a 
famine. 

But the radicals felt that, within a Western politi- 
cal system and market structure, it would not be 
possible to re-organise the productive forces so as 
not only to eliminate dependence on external aid but 
also eradicate poverty and the exploitation of the 
poorer sections of the people. In their view the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the country could not 
be resolved unless and until society was restructured. 
The leaders of the Awami League were, however, un- 


willing to risk a break-up of the party by introduc-. 


ing any further reforms. The majority of the young 
radicals left the Awami League and formed a diffe- 
reat party called the Jatiya Samajtantric Dal (that is, 
Socialist Party). 

The economic crisis, the Government’s inability 
to manage efficiently the nationalised enterprises 
as well as its dependence on external aid donors, 
the differences within the Awami League concerning 
social policies, the large-scale corruption of party 
workers, the resentment of the Army, the bureau- 
cracy and the bourgeosie were the main failures 
underlying the weakness of the state machinery. 
Considerable chaos was also generated as a result 
of attacks made by armed ultra-radical elements 
against the Awami League workers and by armed 

‘Awami League elements against their enemies 
as well, attacks by clandestine pro-Pakistani ele- 
ments against the police and other organs of state 
power. Because of the guerrilla character of the 
liberation war, large amounts of modern weapons 
had become available to politically active groups as 
well as to anti-social elements and this resulted in 
large-scale breakdown of law and order. The inhe- 
rent weakness of the coercive instruments.of state 
power on the one hand, and political interference in 
the state’s performance of its functions on the other, 
made the re-establishment of law and order extre- 
mely difficult. A separate armed force known as 
the Rakkhi Bahini was created by the Government to 
deal with the insurgents and also to counter-balance 
potential threats from the Army. These units were 
widely used to crush the opponents of the Govern- 
ment. Their ruthlessness created widespread resent- 
ment and alienated the masses. 

By 1974, it was obvious that the policies pursued 
by the Government had completely failed to remedy 


the economic, social and political ills of the country. : 


None of the important social groups was won over 
in the process of widening the net of state patron- 
age to include tens of thousands instead of hund- 
reds, dependence on Rakkhi Bahini (instead of on the 
police and para-military forces) for enforcement of 
law, involvement of political elements in mediation 
(instead of keeping it ag a preserve of government 
officials), large-scale nationalisation of enterprises, 
massive foreign aid and periodic attempts to cleanse 
the party of particularly corrupt elements. Spiral- 
ling prices of fdodgrains intensified the suffering 
of the landless labourers and the marginal 
‘peasants. The urban poor, who did not produce 
their own food and were outside the orbit of the 
government rationing system and in no posifion to 
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buy the necessaty amount of food from the market, 
were also severely affected by the rise in foodgrain 
prices. The increasing pauperisation of the exploited 
classes, accompanied by obvious affluence of a new 
class of traders made a mockery of the socialist 
goals of the state. The bourgeoisie and other well- 
to-do sections of the community were able to take 
advantage of the failure of governmental policies 
and mount an attack against the Government’s 
nationalisation policies with powerful support from 
such disparate forces as the bureaucracy, external 
aid agencies, pro-Chinese radicals, pro-Western 
sections of the Awami League and pro-Pakistani 
elements. The increasing alienation of the Govern- 
ment and their inability to revitalise the productive 
structure, fostered the belief that large-scale smug- 
gling of foodgrains across the border, corruption by 
the Awami League members and the so-called 
socialist experimentation by the Government, had 
generated economic and social crisis in the country. 

The unprecedented floods of 1974 followed by 
famine due to the Government’s inability on the one 
hand to persuade the aid donors to provide it with 
sulficient grains to make up for the loss, and on the 
other hand to take effective steps to distribute the 
available amounts of grain in the country on a more 
or less equitable basis among the different classes of 
purchasers, and large-scale starvation deaths made 
the Awami League leadership conscious of the diffi- 
culties of depending on external aid donors for 
solving the economic problems of Bangladesh. The 
inadequacy. of the existing political and admini- 
strative machinery to mobilise the masses for pro- 
ductive and distributive purposes, also became 
evident. 

For Shaikh Mujib, this was a turning point. He 
realised that land was the principal productive 
resource of the country, arid if the masses were to 
be provided with opportunities for earning their 
livelihood, then the landowners would have to be 
forced to accept some form of collective method of 
cultivation involving all the villagers. He rejected 
reforms to bring down the ceiling, as this would not 
yield sufficient land to all landless labourers and 
marginal farmers, and also the Soviet model of 
collectivisation of ownership because of the impos- 
sibility of its implementation with certain resistances 
from the land-owning interests. Shaikh Mujib felt 
that if initially the owners were allowed to obtain a 
higher share of the produce than the landless 
labourers, they would be less likely to resist a system 
which ensured employment to everyone in the 
village, and also ensured increases in productivity 
through increased labour input. It was obvious that 
a change in the productive system in the rural areas 
could not be introduced without support from all the 
radical elements in the country. Shaikh Mujib 
amended the Constitution, banned the existing 
political parties, and formed a new party (BA KSAL) 
with the hope that all radical political elements 
would join his personal charisma as ‘Father of the 
Nation’ in bringing about a restructuring of rural 
society and productive systems. 

All these reforms, instead of increasing his support 
had an adverse effect on his popularity. The petit- 
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_ bourgeois elements, particularly the surplus farmers 
who had been willing to support him even after the 
1974 famine primarily because increased agricultural 
prices were beneficial to them, also felt threatened. 

Neither were the lower middle classes residing in 
urban areas, many of whom were owners of agricul- 
tural land and allowed peasants to cultivate ona 
share-cropping basis particularly eager to support 
Shaikh Mujib’s rural and administrative reforms. 
The incorporation of the party workers as an integral 
part of the state machinery was disliked by all sec- 
tions of government officials. The Awami League 
which was primarily the political organ of the petit- 
bourgeois elements could not overlook the opposi- 
tion of its constituents belonging to the other classes. 
Shaikh Mujib, however, was able to force his reforms 
through the National Assembly. 

This cost him the support of a significant section 
of his own party. Sections of the progressive intel- 
ligentsia also viewed with dismay his espousal of an 
authoritarian system which automatically increased 
the influence of corrupt and parasitic elements 
around him. The excesses of Rakkhi Bahini and the 
Awami League activists and the denial of political 
rights to opponents of the regime undermined any 
benefit that might have accrued from his proposed 

‘social reforms. His attacks on the existing social 
and administrative structure and threat to the land- 

‘owning classes appeared more real than the problem- 
atic results of attempts to eliminate the rapid 
marginalisation of the landless labourers and the 
small peasants of country. Nor did. Shaikh Mujib re- 
ceive any support from abroad. In the absence of any 
concrete evidence that his policies could be imple- 
mented the-new reforms were widely seen as a thinly 
veiled attempt on the part of Shaikh Mujib to bolster 
up his own position and that of his party members. 
His increased unpopulaiity led to his political iso- 
lation and impotence of BAKSAL. The armed forces 
stepped into this vacuum when a group of military 

- officers assassinated Shaikh Mujib and brought to an 


abrupt end the political regime in Bangladesh before | 


the proposed reforms could be implemented. 


Vv 
Developments Since August 1975 


TH coup leaders in the Army appointed Khondker 


Moshtaque Ahmed as President who promptly- 


scrapped the proposed reforms. — While the Awami 
League refused to accept him as its leader, the con- 
flicts between the young army officers who had 
staged the coup and their colleagues led to their 
removal from power within a few months in. spite of 
powerful support from external aid donors such as 
China, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. The urban 
petit-bourgeosie and the peasantry were unwilling to 
give enthusiastic support to Khondker Moshtaque’s 
social policies. The young radicals who’ had opposed 
Shaikh Mujib had even less reason to be enthusiastic 
about Khondker Moshtaque’s attempts to build up 
a Bangalee bourgeoisie and forge close links with 
the Western powers. The new rulers established a 
full-fledged military regime without sharing power 
with political elements in view of the fact that no 
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great national upsurge ensued from Shaikh Mujib’s 
assassination and the failure of the Awami League 
to launch a mass movement against his successers. 
In November 1975, after few coups and counter- 
coups accompanied by the killings of, Awami 
leaders in jails, the Bangladesh Army succeeded in 
openly seizing power. During the early stage of the 
regime, some radical elements extended their co- 


operation in the hope of penetrating the lower ranks | 


of the armed force. This alliance was bound to be 
shortlived because the economic and social objec- 
tives of the radical elements soon conflicted with the 
avowed aims of the ruling circles and their allies at 
home and abroad. The radicals ceased to support 
the Government and felt obliged to oppose the 
ruling alliance as strongly as the Awami League and 
other nationalist elements. 

One of the first acts undertaken by the military 
rulers after assuming office was to strengthen the 
coercive instruments of the state and particularly 
the armed forces. It was’ obvious to the military 
rulers that their survival would be jeopardised by 
the continued absence of organised political support 
and without the help of an army and police force 
capable of dealing ruthlessly with all opposition. The 
need to restructure and improve the lot of the armed 
forces was felt to be all the greater for the reason 
that the Jawans and the officers deeply resented the 


loss during the Mujib era of all the special privileges” 


that they had enjoyed before 1971. At the same time, 
forces opposed to the ruling alliance were quite 
capable of putting up armed resistance in the post- 
liberation Bangladesh. The stability of the regime, 
therefore, primarily depended on the size and loca- 
tion of the troops, the police and the para-military 
forces of the country loyal to it. The Government 
was therefore, obliged to increase defence spending 
as well as expenditure on other segments of the 
enforcement agencies of the country. Modern we- 
apons have been and are being acquired from abroad 
in order. to increase the fighting capabilities and’ 
mobility of the forces, and in particular intelligence 
and counter-insurgency operations. - 


According to the estimates of the Institute of ` 


Strategic Studies (London), the number of armed 
personnel (that is, the Army, Navy, Air Force, the 
Rakkhi Bahini which was integrated with the Army 
after November 1975, and Bangladesh Border 
Guards, known as BDR) increased from about 60,000 
in 1974/75 to about 90,000 in 1976/77, The military 
budget was raised from Taka 710 million in 1974/75 
to over Taka 1,700 million in 1976/77. Apart from 
the phenomenal increase’ inthe defence budget, 
additional amounts were spent on armed forces under 
the label “Civil Administration’ for (a) payment 
of TA/DA etc. to the army personnel: deployed in 
aid of civil administratign; (b) inclusion of extra 
provision under the head of the Accountant General 
(Military); (c) the establishment of new Thanas and 
construction of headquarters for Armed Forces Bat- 
talion; and (d) the reorganisation including the 
purchase of some wireless equipment, water-craft, 
motor vehicles, etc. and construction of some offices 
and residences for Bangladesh Rifles, etc. Two years 
of military rule in Bangladesh had resulted in the 
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increase of Defence and Civil Administration ex- 
penditure by over Taka 2 billion against an increase 
in total expenditure on all other head taken together 
of less than Taka one billion. 

The Government had also taken care to appoint 
a Pay and Services Commission to scrutinise the 
claims of senior civil servants and officers of semi- 
government organisations including the universities. 
As an earnest of its determination to keep these 
segments of the petit-bourgeosie happy, the Govern- 
ment has granted interim increase in pay pending 
the Commission’s final reports. The bureaucracy 
which had to shoulder the responsibility of distri- 
buting patronage and pacifying disgruntled elements 
among the petit-bourgeoisie, peasantry, and working 
classes in the country had to be compensated for 
the loss of real income due to the inflationary pres- 
sures of the last few years. Active support and co- 
operation were sought from sections of the intelli- 
gentsia, journalists and others working in the media 
capable of propagating the virtues of military rule; 
in return, adequate privileges and remuneration 
were offered. 

The Government was also engaged in reactivating 
the stock market and revitalising the financial institu- 


‘tions in order to provide more credit to private in- 


vestors. In the wake ‘of wholesale nationalisation 
under Shaikh Mujib, institutions catering for the 
private sector and particularly private manufacturing 
activities had ceased to be active. The Military 
Government has provided every encouragement to 
the bourgeoisie to undertake new enterprises either 
on their own or in collaboration with foreign capital. 
Necessary incentives are being extended to foreign 
investors. : 

The Government has also been paying serious 
attention to widening the inflow of capital. The 
bourgeoisie as well as the senior officers in the Army 
and the bureaucracy have been criticising the policies 
of Shaikh Mujib on the grounds that the two funda- 
mental tenets of his state policy — secularism and 
socialism — which involved Bangladesh in close 
links with India and the Soviet bloc are barriers to 
capital inflow. According to them, Bangladesh could 
attract more aid by avoiding close links with countries 
unable or unwilling to meet her ‘‘resource needs”. 
Foreign aid being the only source for meeting the 
resource gaps in Bangladesh, emphasis on Islam as 
a part of state policy and close links with the oil- 
producing Arab countries should be the cornerstone 


of foreign policy. This could open up new avenues. 


of aid not only in the Middle East but also in the 
West and provide new opportunities for the Bangalee 
bourgeoisie and skilled people. 

In furtherance of its policy of maximising foreign 
aid, and of winning the support of religious groups, 
the Government has changed the Constitution delet- 
ing the articles relating to secularism, and equating 
socialism with social justice. The Government thus 
hopes to please Arab aid donors particularly Saudi- 
Arabia, Libya, etc. as well as the Western countries. 
No less important for the present rulers is to win 
the support of a sizeable base within Bangladesh 
which could be expected to sympathise with their 
aspirations and activities. Aid provided by Arab 
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sources is of crucial importance for the ruling 
classes because it is given in the form of cash and 
thus available for expenditure on arms purchases 
and food imports vital to economic and social 
stability. The regime is anxious for advice on policy 
from the World Bank and other aid agencies; con- 
ditions imposed by aid-donors are being built into 
the development programmes with the dual aim of 
avoiding problems of aid utilisation and raising 
the international image of Bangladesh as an aid- 
worthy country. 

The Government has also not ignored the pro- 
blems of increasing productivity and maintaining 
order in the rural areas, The input supplies are being 
increased and rural infra-structure building is being 
emphasised in order to enable surplus farmers to 
increase grain production. Representatives of local 
bodies are being encouraged to play a more active 
role in the formulation and implementation of pro- 
jects, and in the maintenance of law and order in 
their areas. Development funds are being channel- 
led to local bodies in order to enable them to 
enhance their authority and to ensure the loyalty of 
these local representatives to the ruling circles. The 
difficulties faced by Ayub Khan’s Basic Democrats 
in ensuring their personal security and enforcing 
authority without recourse to the coercive instru- 
ment of the government are now being met by the 
establishment of village defence forces. The local 
leaders are also being sent to Thailand, Iran and 
other countries where they are exposed to functions 
currently being performed by village leaders in these 
societies. A rural elite, provided with scope to 
improve their fortune through increased agricul- 
tural productivity and with power to distribute 
patronage and enforce authority, is expected to 
bring stability to the rural social structure and to 
serve as a base of support for the ruling alliance. 

In all these areas it is possible to discern an 
attempt to replicate the ‘Ayub Model of Progress” 
in Bangladesh, that is, strong army and bureaucracy 
with adequate resources creating conditions for the 
growth of the bourgeoisie; limiting the patronage 
net to a selected few rather than spreading it too 
wide to cover all supporters of the party; providing 
incentives to the bigger landowning interests and 
dependable local government representatives; maxi- 
mising the aid flow; safeguarding the interests of 
the upper classes: branding the nationalists and the 
radicals as anti-state agitators and agents of foreign 
powers; and laying the blame for all problems and 
difficulties at the door of politicians especially those 
whose credibility with the public still remains intact. 

The success of the policies and the effectiveness 
of the state machinery would, however, depend as 
much on the Government’s ability to resolve its 
inner contradictions as on the opponents of the 
regime. A coercive army willing and capable of 
eliminating all opposition to the military bureau- 
cratic alliance is the critical element in this scenario, 
But authoritarianism within the framework of a 
military-bureaucratic system produces many more 
claimants to power than a civilian political frame- 
work, Under these circumstances it is difficult to 
command the allegiance of the masses with a view 
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to establishing authoritarian rule through a political: 
process. 

_ Again, the social and political situation which 
could generate sufficient confidence among the 


bourgeoisie of Bangladesh is notably absent today. ~ 


The bourgeoisie appears to lack confidence in the 
ability of the present rulers to survive for a suffici- 
ently long time to permit the establishment of 
manufacturing enterprises and arecovery of capital 
costs and profits. The uncertainties prevailing in, 
the country ever since the war of liberation are yet 
to give way to a more stable order. 

In Bangladesh a deeply-rooted bourgeois ideology 
is absent; not only are bourgeois-democratic 
freedoms not strongly subscribed to by any signifi- 
cant section of society, but also the vital importance 
of capital accumulation and the role of the capitalist 
class are scarcely understood. The class of ‘haves’ is 


understood not asa class engaged’ in reproducing 


capital and absorbing surplus in order to increase 
production but rather as a group of people involved 
in lavish consumption. The emergence of a bour- 
geoisie. in an under-developed country requires state 
intervention which the present regime is incapable 
of providing. 7 i 
Tremendous agitation was built up by the ruling 
class to restore industry to private ownership after 
the assassination of Shaikh Mujib. The military 
rulers have failed to go back entirely on nationalis- 
ation because this would reduce the opportunity of 
employment in the government sector for the educat- 
ed middle classes (which are more highly valued 
than private sector opportunities) while reducing 


the government’s capacity to distribute patronage. ' 


Moreover, the workers inthe factories would not 
welcome such a move. The bourgeoisie would be 
able to amass fortunes quickly by managing the 
established enterprises rather than by establishing 
new ones in uncertain market conditions at home 
and abroad. But strong petit-bourgeois and working 
class sentiments have effectively stood in the way of 
the government from taking.any decisive steps. It is 
this inability to adopt policies which would thwart 
the interests of any sizeable group that seriously 
limits the power of the state, and has led to an 
increase in external dependence of the present rulers. 
So long as aid continues to flow the aspirations of 
the dominant classes can be fulfilled; and so long as 
prices can be kept reasonably stable social conflicts 
are unlikely to come out into the open or force a 
collapse of the Government. ; 

However, the chances of a strong state emerging 
in Bangladesh, capable of fulfilling even the 19-Point 
Programme of the present regime, are not very 
bright. Changes in economic and social structures 
will be unavoidable even for a modest growth of the 
economy and these will invariably give rise to 
political conflicts within and between various social 
classes which the present ruling alliance is singularly 
ill-equipped to deal with. Therefore, dependence on 
external donors, administrative weaknesses and 
failure to create the requisite instrumentalities for 
transition to socialism will continue to characterise 
the state, whatever the duration of the present 
regime. 
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VI 
Summary and Conclusion 


NE inescapable conclusion emerges from our 
analysis. The dependence of Bangladesh on 
external donors and her administrative and political 
weaknesses cannot be eliminated from the economic 
and social scene in the foreseeable future. Since 
1947, the country has been characterised by the tran- 
sient nature of its regimes. This is likely to persist. 


However much we may try to construct theoretical -~ 


abstractions regarding-the formation of the ruling 
class and national variations in the character of state 
power, one simple fact remains: independence had 
left the Muslim majority areas of British India with 
a state structure in which a professionally trained 
army was bequeathed which was too large and 
caused an excessive drain on scarce resources. At 
the same time, the army was out of balance in its 
regional composition. It was nurtured in a cultural 
milieu of military authoritarianism coloured by 
some forms of tribal and communal consciousness. 
The democratic and egalitarian ideals of a section 
of the population of Islamic countries, (for instance, 
under colonial domination in South-east Asia, the 
Middle East and North Africa) had not yet 
penetrated the regions from which soldiers were 
recruited in Pakistan. This was amply reflected in 
the way in which state power was exercised in 
Pakistan throughout the fifties and the sixties. 

Many theories have been put forward to explain 
the weaknesses of state power in South Asian 
countries. Most of these: rely on a one-to-one 
correspondence between clear class consciousness 
and the hegemony .of a definitely structured ruling 
class. Thus, for instance, it would be natural for 
one Left-leaning scholar to ascribe a Right-wing 
bourgeois character to the military bureaucratic 
complexes which survive by forming an alliance 
with the industrial-military apparatus of the super- 
powers. Another might postulate a process of 
radicalisation within the lower segments of the 
professional apparatus underlying this collaboration 
— for instance, in the rank and file of the army or 
through linkages among the world intelligentsia. 
Naturally, “the development establishment” of the 
West continues to hope that bourgeois ideology will 
take deep root and that social transformation will 
invariably mean transition from military-bureau- 
cratic rule to some variant of parliamentary demo- 
cracy acceptable to the West. Whether or not such 
hypotheses reflect reality anywhere, it is difficult to 
find dependable evidence for the existence of such 
trends in Bangladesh. On the other hand, while 
radical hopes have been a decisive element in the 
building up of mass movements in the under- 
developed world, a distinction must be made bet- 
ween radical hopes on the one hand, and on the 
other economic and social realities. : 

The Bangladesh political economy has. develope 
in certain distinct phases. During the pre-1947 
period, the under-development of rural classes as 
well as the lack of any clearly definable class or 
urban professional groups fanned sectarian resent- 
ment among Muslims against Hindu communities 
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which appeared to have been the main beneficiaries 
of colonial rule. The general tendency of indigenous 
immiserisation of exploited group irrespective of 
communal affiliations, appeared to be less significant 
to the aspiring classes among the Muslims than the 
advantages reaped by a segment of Hindus. Their re- 
sentment was certainly directed against colonialism. 
But they were less conscious that colonialism itself 
had caused the differentiation, and they devoted 
their political energies to gaining short-run and seg- 
mented benefits. The economic and social objectives 
of a movement with such limitations. have been des- 
cribed in this paper. 

Thus, during the period 1947-71, such segmenta- 
tion of objectives enabled the West Pakistan elite to 
dominate the politically weak economic and social 
structure of East Pakistan. The somewhat desperate 
attempts to win over the East Pakistan leadership in 
the rural and industrial sectors —itselfa very small 
segment of the population of East Pakistan—has also 
been described. A certain radicalism grew among 
the new student intelligentsia from the grass roots 
of East Pakistan which had become disenchanted 
with developments after 1947, and found in “‘lang- 
uage autonomy” a vehicle for spreading middle class 
consciousness. Inevitably, the consciousness resulted 
in widespread disenchantment with the religious 

sentiments underlying the monopolisation, by a 
small section of the population, of patronage and 
other forms of benefits. At the same time, excessive 

militarism and jnordinate privileges . for the army 
` and other organs of state power were used to keep 
East Pakistan within the state structure of Pakistan. 
When discontent spread to these elements in 1971, 
an intrinsically unviable political and economic 
machine, collapsed. 

The liberation war far from satisfied the manifold 
aspirations of East Pakistan formulated during the 
fifties and the sixties. Thus Shaikh Mujib’s policies 
constituted a race against time to,achieve a radical 
social restructuring as a prelude to complete national 
unity. The politically awakened aspirations of large 
segments and classes of the population could not be 
reconciled with the insatiable demands of a small 
privileged coterie (particularly in the deep economic 
crisis shrouding Bangladesh) by resorting to nation- 
alisation and public-sector operation which the 
Awami League and later the BAKSAL attempted. 
The situation was worsened by private aggrandise- 
ment and a continuing alienation of the elite from 
the masses as indicated both in the Jack of political 

"encouragement to the rank and file of Awami League 
cadres in any socially productive activities and in 
an excessive concern for elections and the control of 
patronage. In such a situation, the Army, notwith- 
standing its imperfect organisation and inner faction- 
alism,.appeared to be the only organ for focussing 
frustrated aspirations lacking a coherent ideology. 

It was in such circumstances that Bangladesh 
entered (starting in 1975) the era of coups d'etat. 
We have attempted to describe the logic underlying 
the process by which an intrinsically weak state is 
forced to rely on the mobilisation of capital inflow 
from oil-producing Islamic countries and other aid- 
giving nations. It is in this context that the need to 
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- Colonial Rule: 


revive the ideology of Islamic solidarity which popu- 
larises the collaboration between Bangladesh and 
the OPEC becomes understandable. 

Thus the framework has become semi-permanent 
in which the inherent weaknesses of the ruling class, 
the lack of a coherent ideology capable of articulat- 


‘ing the aspirations of the divided intelligentsia and 


the middle classes and the continuing pauperisation of 
the rural masses and the urban working force, (which 
is itself small in size) are the main factors under- 
lying the emergence of the armed forces as the largest 
organised group apparently capable of providing 
some kind of leadership in Bangladesh, But the 
armed forces obtain their recruits from the amor- 
phous social and political structures described in 
this paper. They are also riven by the radicalisation 
resulting from acute frustration. Consequently, the 
contradiction between radicalism not clearly forma- 
lated and a regime based on militarist strata getting 
increasingly desperate is likely to persist for a long 
time to come. (Concluded) 
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How Transnationals 
Finance Apartheid 


SIMON CLARKE 


"TRANSNATIONAL corporations provide financial sup- 

port for the South African regime in three 
principal ways. Firstly, through financing the 
activities of their own branches, -subsidiaries and 
associated corporations (direct investment). Secon- 
dly, through providing short-term credit to South 
African private and public corporations and the 
South African Government. Thirdly, through term 
lending to South African bodies. 

At the end of 1977 total foreign investment in 
South Africa amounted to $24.5 billion. Forty per 
cent of this total was in the form of direct invest- 
ment and 60 per cent in the form of non-direct 
investment. Forty-one per cent of the latter was in 
the private sector; 24 per cent in lending to public 
corporations and local authorities, and 34 per cent 
in lending to Central Government and the banking 
sector. Eighteen per cent of direct investment took 
the form of short-term credit, while 26 per cent of 
non-direct investment took a short-term form. (South 
African Reserve Bank, Quarterly Bulletin, 1977) 


Direct Investment 


About half of all direct investment is in manu- 
facturing industry, about a quarter is in finance, 
insurance and real estate and the rest is predomin- 
antly in trade and in mining and quarrying. About 
two-thirds of direct investment is from countries 
from the European Economic Community (EEC), 
dominated by the United Kingdom and one quarter 
is from the United States. Recently transnational 
corporations based in the Federal Republic of 
Germany have been expanding their South African 
activities particularly rapidly. The main growth 
areas for British direct investment have been engine- 
ering and chemicals, while American investment has 
grown especially rapidly in machinery, mining and 
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above all petroleum. American direct investments 
have been increasing at around $100 million per 
year. (US Survey of Current Business) British 
investments at around $ 200 million per year. (UK 
Business Monitor) 

In 1977 over three quarters of the increase in 
American direct investment was accounted for.in 
this way. In 1976 over 80 per cent of the increase in 
British direct investment was accounted for by un- 
remitted profits. Moreover, a portion of the remain- 
der is represented by dividend earnings and branch 
profits earned in South Africa that are retained for 
investment in South Africa. The result is that only 


„a small portion of the increases in direct investment 


are made by transferring funds to South Africa (and 
it is only very exceptionally that the transfer of 
funds to South Africa for this purpose is greater 
than the sum exported from South Africa in the 
form of repatriated dividends and profits). 

Usually a transfer of funds to South Africa to 
financé direct investment will only take place where 
a major new project is undertaken. ‘Thus, for 
example, the oil companies have been increasing 


their investments in South Africa very rapidly, 


building new refineries etc., and these investments 
have involved the transfer’of funds to South Africa 
on a large scale. However, even in these cases funds 
are not usually transferred directly from the parent 
company to its South African associate: Oil com- 
panies, for example, have their own financial sub- 


sidiaries incorporated in offshore banking centres 


such as the Bahamas or the Cayman Islands, through 
which they channel their investments. More gene- 
Tally the parent company will usually borrow the 
funds to finance a new investment programme. This 
is especially the case in-the United Kingdom where 
exchange controls limit the access to foreign cur- 
rency for the financing of direct investment, 

Thus in 1977 only 0.5 per cent of the British direct 
investment involving a cash flow from parent to 
associated company represented a direct transfer. 
Forty-six per cent was financed by borrowing in 
foreign currencies from British Banks; 32 per cent 
by borrowing abroad by the parent company; and 
22 per cent by borrowing from financial subsidiaries 
abroad. (UK, Balance of Payments Pink Book) 
This internationalisation of the sources of direct 
investment funds corresponds to the internationalisa- 
tion of capital developed by the banking system. In 
this respect non-banking transnational corporations 
are increasingly taking on the characteristics of 


international banks, specialising in holding shares `’ 


in companies under their control rather than in 
lending to companies. 
Although direct investment still makes up 40 per 


cent of the total foreign investment in South Africa . 


and is strategically crucial tọ the economic and politi- 
cal viability of the apartheid system, in financial 


terms direct investment is associated with only a | 


small gross flow of'funds to South Africa, which 
often comes from offshore banking centres rather 
than direct from parent companies and is, in fact, 
associated with a net flow of funds out of South 
Africa as repatriated earnings -exceed the inflow of 
new investment funds. 
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Short-term Credit 


Short-term credit is provided to South African 
‘ corporations and to the South Africa Government 
by foreign corporations and especially. (directly or 
indirectly) by foreign banks. Short-term credit is 
extended to South Africans primarily in order to 
finance trading activities. If a parent company ex- 
ports intermediate products toits South African 
subsidiary for completion in South Africa and does 
not require immediate payment, it is extending credit 
‘ to its subsidiary and this represents a short-term 
direct investment. A parent can also make a short- 
term investment in its subsidiary by running up other 
credits, for example by leaving its profits in South 
Africa in the form of a cash balance in the hands of 
the subsidiary. Trade credit is extended by foreign 
exporters to South African importers whether or not 
the latter are subsidiaries. Trade credit extended to 
non-associated companies represents short-term non- 
direct investment. 

Trade credit is not usually extended directly by 
the trading company, even when it involves relations 
between parents and associated companies. Usually 
trade is financed through the banking system so it is 
the bank that is the ultimate source of the loan. The 
short-term lending of banks to South Africa is not 
only made up of trade credit, but also involves the 
running up of short-term debt in the normal course 
of banking business. This represents inter-bank lend- 
ing and so represents short-term non-direct invest- 
ment in the monetary banking sector. Moreover the 
South African Government and Reserve Bank will 
also draw on short-term foreign funds, especially to 
finance a balance of payments deficit. Thus in 1976 
enormous short-term borrowing was necessary to 
tide the Government over the balance of payments 
crisis, although these balance of payments debts 
have now been repaid. 

‘Short-term borrowing takes the form of credit of 
one kind or another rather than a formalised loan. 
This makes it difficult to identify the sources of 
credit of this kind, even though it represents a sub- 
stantial proportion of total bank lending to South 
Africa (up to one half of all bank lending) and be- 
cause it turns over quickly, it represents the bulk of 
bank financial dealings with South Africa. ‘(Bank of 
England Quarterly Bulletin 1976). 


Term Lending 


Long-term borrowing is defined as any borrowing 
for a term exceeding one year. Whereas the bulk of 
short-term borrowing takes the form of credit that 
does not havea fixed term, long-term borrowing 
usually ‘takes the form of a loan whose terms (the 
rate of interest and the date due for repayment) are 
carefully defined. Long-term borrowing can take the 
form of a bond issue, where the borrower issues a 
bond through a bank to which investors can sub- 
scribé, or it can take the form of a loan where the 
borrower arranges the finance directly with the 
lenders. A publicly issued bond can be subscribed 
to by any investor who has the resources to do so, 
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although in practice most bonds are held by financial 
institutions and will be publicly traded. 

In South Africa’s case the main borrowers abroad 
have been the Government, to finance public ex- 
penditure (especially the escalating defence budget) 
and the balance of payments deficit (although all 
balance of payments loans have currently been re- 
paid) and the public corporations, to finance their 
investment programmes. The new main borrowing 
at the moment is on behalf of the Electricity Supply 
Commission (ESCOM) and the Strategic Oil Fund 
to finance investment programmes aiming to in- 
crease South Africa’s self-sufficiency in the energy 
field. (Statistische Beihefte zu den Monatsberichten der 
Deutsche Bundesbank.) 

Private corporations do borrow abroad, but they 


. contribute only a small proportion of the total. How- 


ever, transnational corporations may on occasion 
borrow on behalf of their associated companies and 
this will not always be identifiable as a loan to South 
Africa; so published information will understate 
the extent of long-term lending to South Africa for 
this reason. 

The bulk of foreign investment finance takes the 
form of long-term borrowing, and in financial terms 
this is out of all proportion to the sums involved in 
direct investment. Moreover foreign borrowing has 


_increased very considerably in recent years as a 


result, primarily, of the massive expansion prog- 
rammes of the public corporations that have far 
exceeded anything that could be financed out of 
South Africa’s domestic resources. A secondary 
factor that has driven the Government and public 
corporations to seek funds abroad has been the 
balance of payments situation that was particularly 
adverse in the mid-1970s. 

A survey of bank loans to South Africa by Cor- 
porate Data Exchange (CDE) identified a total of 
$5.5 billion in loans to South Africa over the period 
1972-78, of which $ 1.5 billion were raised in the 
crisis year of 1976 alone. Of these loans $1.26 billion 
were on behalf of Central and local Government, 
$0.63 billion on behalf of private corporations and 
$3.61 billion on behalf of public corporations. 
(“Bank Loans to South Africa.” 1972-1978, Notes 
and Documents, 5/79, May 1979.) 

The CDE survey also identified as far as possible 
the banks involved in fending to South Africa, 
although it is not possible to find out how heavily 
each bank is involved, nor is it possible: to locate 
the source of funds since most bank lending of this 
form is “offshore? lending, mobilising funds 
that exist beyond the control of national monetary 
authorities within the international banking system. 
The funds therefore have no nationality; they are 
the funds of the international banks. 

CDE found that lending to South Africa in the 
period under review was dominated by American 
banks Citicorp, Manufacturers Hanover, by banks 
of the Federal Republic of Germany Deutsche 
Bank, Dresdner Bank, Commerzbank and West- 
deutsche Landesbank, by the French Banks Credit 
Commercial and Credit Lyonnais, by the Swiss banks 
Union Bank and Swiss Credit Bank, by the British 
banks Hill Samuel and Hambros, and by the Belgian 
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Kredietbank. However American and British -in- 
volvement in lending to South Africa has declined 
since 1976, partly because they had set the pace 
previously and were in danger of being seriously 
over-committed to South Africa. New lending to 
South Africa is almost entirely being. arranged by 
banks of the Federal Republic of Germany, France: 
and Switzerland, although the South African 
Government claims that British and American banks 
are keen to resume lending. 

As the economic and political crisis in South 
Africa deepened in 1975-1976 and as international 
pressure built up, South African borrowers found it 
increasingly difficult to raise. money abroad. Thus 
no South African borrower has been able to risk 
issuing a public bond since early in 1976, when a 
South African Government issue almost failed. In 
1976 even private bond issues (subscribed to largely 
by banks and so effctively bank loans) were almost 
out of the question, so the bulk of borrowing in 
that year’ took the form of direct Eurocurrency 
credits, while total borrowing slumped from $1.5 
billion in 1976 to $0.3 billion in 1977. This slump 
was not because South Africa did not want to 
borrow abroad, but was almost entirely because 
banks were not willing, for sound commercial and 
political reasons, to extend loans to South African 
borrowers. 

Private placements resumed on a larger scale in 
1978 and can be expected to increase’ substantially 
as the increasing price of gold brings a gleam to the 
eye of international bankers. Thus it is likely that 
British and American banks will join their collea- 
gues from France, Switzerland and the Federal Rep- 
ublic of Germany in extending new loans to South 
Africa, although much American lending is channel- 
led through the European branches of American 
banks. 

Thus, geographically, London. remains a major 
centre of lending to South Africa, although banks 
of the Federal Republic of Germany are the most 


heavily involved in such lending and two-thirds of. 


South Africa’s long-term’ foreign borrowing is in 
Deutschmarks, while the banks most heavily com- 
mitted to South Africa are American. 


Fature Lending 


The extent of future lending to South Africa will 
depend on both the readiness of foreign bankers to 
lend and on the South African demand for funds. 
Both these factors are closely tied to the price of 
gold. A high price of gold means substantial foreign 
earnings for South Africa and relieves the pressure 
on domestic resources and on the balance of pay- 
ments so that investment and Government expendi- 
ture can be financed domestically. On the other hand, 
the more healthy the economy, the more prepared 
are foreign bankers to lend to South Africa. Thus if 
the price of gold goes up, funds are available, but 
South Africa does not have a great need for them; 
if the price of gold falls South Africa would need 
funds, but bankers would be less inclined to make 
them available. 

It is not likely that South ‘Africa will rely as 
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heavily in the 1980’s on foreign sources of invest- 
ment fjnance as it did in the 1970’s partly because 
of Government fears of sanctions, but also because 
the major investment programmes of the public cor- 
porations have been completed, apart from. those in 
the energy field (SASOL 2, the coal-to-oil project, 
and ESCOM). The Government is planning a very 
large public investment programme in the early 
1980s, but expects it to decline (to make way for 
private sector investment) thereafter. (1979 Budget 
Speech, House of Assembly Debates South Africa, 
1979). Thus to the extent that gold revenues are 
not sufficient to finance the investment programme, 
borrowing needs are likely to be concentrated in the 
early 1980s. 

South Africa does not only require finance for 
new investment, however. It also requires funds to 
repay old loans that are falling due. Euromoney, in 
a special supplement on South Africa in June 1979, 
published details obtained from the South African 
Treasury on the maturity structure of the foreign 
long-term debt of the public sector (including Govern- 
ment guaranteed debt of public corporations). This 
showed $ 1.2 billion of long-term debt falling due in 
1979, 1.5 billion in 1980, $ 0.9 billion in 1981, with 
the amounts due falling off to $ 0.3 billion in 1986, 
(Euromoney, Supplement on South Africa, June 
1979). If these debts cannot be repaid from the 
revenues from gold sales they can only be repaid 
through new foreign borrowing. Thus the South 
African Government has been very active recently’ 
in trying to improve its image with international 
bankers. 


Conclesion 


“Consideration of the financial relations of trans- 
national corporations with South Africa necessarily 
involves focusing the spotlight on, the international 
banks, whether we are considering direct or non- 
direct, short-term or long-term investment, for what- 
ever the form of the investment, it is almost always 
channelled through the banks, and it is very often , 


-the banks who are the ultimate source of the funds, 


even in the case of direct investment. Thus direct 
investors borrow from banks in order to finance 
new investment projects, trade credit: and similar 
short-term lending is financed and usually arranged 
by, the banks, while lending is likewise channelled 
through international banks who are also the source 
of the bulk of the funds. 

It is important, however, to sound a cautionary 
note about directing attention exclusively at the 
financial relations of transnational corporations with 
South Africa in the light of the recent increases in ` 
the price of gold which have been so enormous as 
to transform South Africa’s financial position. If the 
present high price of gold were to be sustained and 
in future were to continue to increase at a rate in 
line with world inflation, gold sales would free South 
Africa of its dependence on foreign sources of invest- 
ment finance and so make the apartheid regime much 
less vulnerable to a programme of sanctions that 
was directed at the financial aspects of investment 
in South Africa. O , 
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“Freelancing” 


in India 


C.L.R. SASTRI 


I would advise any son of mine, 
first, against being a journalist; 
and, second, against being a 
“freelance” journalist. What I 
mean is that, if our beloved 
Motherland, being a “‘demo- 
cracy”? and what is more, a 
“democracy” leaning (at what- 
ever perilous angle) towards 
“socialism’’, he opts for freedom 
of choice in the matter of choos- 
ing his profession (fully in con- 


formity with modern trends of © 


spurning parental decrees), he 
should not, in his own long-term 
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interests, choose to become a 
“freelance” journalist. ` 

In my own instance, of course, 
I spurned those parental decrees 
aforementioned and opted for 
being a ‘‘freelance’’. But, then, 
look at what I have made of my- 


self. This piece, however, does . 


not purport to deal with my life 
and activities (or rather, non-acti- 
vities), Candid friends—and I 
seem to have far too many of 
them — never cease telling me 
that my personal history, though, 
naturally enough, profoundly in- 
teresting (and exciting) to myself, 
is not of the stuff that makes for 
profitable “export”. I am trying 
here only to spell out my views 
on ‘‘freelance”’ journalism in our 
country. No harm in that, I 
hope. : 

I have been a “freelance” for 
more years than I care to remem- 
ber. And it occurs to me that, 
when I was much younger, I had 
more scope as a “‘freelance”’ than 
I have been having these days. It 
may be because, “in that back- 
ward and abysm of time”, 
“democratic socialism” had not 
even been heard of, though it 
was practised much more than 
now in its own unobtrusive 
fashion: that is, without benefit 
of the beating of drums and the 
blowing of trumpets. When I 
compare my- success as a ‘‘free- 
lance” in that not so hoary past 
with my present failure I am, 
ineluctably, led to recall these 
poignant lines of the poet: 

Now ‘tis little joy 

To know I am further off from 
; heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 


It was not only that there were 
then a larger number of papers 
and periodicals to choose from: 
it was that “the powers that be” 
in those larger number of papers 
and periodicals, far from being 
hoity-toity and treating you as 
one of the ‘‘Iesser breeds”, look- 
ed upon you as more or less an 
equal of themselves. They did 
not, at ary rate, scorn you and 
try to put you in your place. 

In fact, it was a distinct plea- 
sure to write to the papers and 
periodicals. You knew that, even 
if your effusions were rejected by 
the editors and came back to you 
like homing pigeons, they would 


be rejected courteously and not 
out of, hand. They would, in 
other words, ‘‘cushion” your fall. 
Not so nowadays: your fall 
would be precipitate and on 
hellishly stony ground, 

Human nature being what it 
is, editors had their preferences 
and aversions even then: though 
all contributors were equal, some, 
obviously, were more equal than 
others in their eyes. But not to 
the breath-taking extent that they 
are now. It is just not possible 
for the ‘‘less equal” now to break 
this “preference barrier”. If you 
have the good fortune of belong- 
ing to the “‘right set”, the ‘“‘ap- 
proved circle’, the “accepted 
coterie”, then your path is strewn 
with roses all the way: you get 
the impression of having fed on 
honey dew and on the milk of 
paradise. If not, you will find it 
extremely difficult to gatecrash 
into those charmed “‘sets”’, ap- 
proved “‘circles’? and accepted 
“coteries”. 

To be perfectly frank, the pre- 
sent editorial system of “‘carrots” 
to “some freelances” and “‘sticks” 
to the rest, “bouquets” to some, 
“brickbats” to the rest, is vicious 
to a degree. But, unfortunately, 
there are no “‘Queensbury rules” 
for editors in India to observe. 
They are entitled to make or 
mar ‘“‘freelances’? just as the 
whim takes them, just as the 
fancy dictates to them. 

Still, “‘freelances” like myself 
do not give up our efforts. We 
knock at the editorial doors in 
the hope that they will, eventu- 
ally, open and that ‘‘good sense” 
will prevail sooner than expected. 
But it is an expensive process, 
nevertheless. The amount of 
“current coin o’ the realm” you 
have perforce to invest in stamps 
and stationary at the outset 
beggars description: and, in the 
end, there is either no “return” 
at all on that huge outlay, or, if 
there is, derisory in the extreme. 

So what it comes to is that you 
write for “fame,” not for ‘“‘filthy 
lucre”. Often enough, heaven 
knows, both elude you. But I, 
for one, will’fight to the very last 
of my stamps and stationary. I 
have still a few left, thanks be! 
Has not Stevenson told us that 
‘to travel hopefully is better than 
to arrive”? 
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Caste 
and 
Census. 


V. T. RAJSHEKAR 
SHETTY 


"TBE 1981 Census operations are 

soon to begin. It is a major 
exercise coming once in ten years 
throwing a flood of light on all 
our social, economic and other 
achievements. But it is our mis- 
fortune that India’s greatest and 
the most ancient institution — 
caste — is not being’ enumerated 
thus depriving the most impor- 
tant data to planners, social 
` scientists, historians, journalists 
and futurologists. 

Articles 15,16 and 29 (2) of 
the Constitution of India prohibit 
discrimination against any citizen 
.on grounds of only religion, race, 
caste, sex, place of birth, descent, 
language and residence. There- 
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fore, the Union Government was 
justified in abolishing caste enu- 
meration and stopping collection 
of social, economic and educa- 
tional date of the various castes 
in the census. This argument was 
welcomed by a section of the 
society including the educated. 

But it is to be noted that Arti- 
cles 15, 16 and 29 (2) also prohi- 
bit the State from discriminating 
against any citizen on grounds 
not only of caste, but also of 
religion, race, sex, place of birth, 
descent, residence and language. 
Have the religions, castes, races, 
languages etc. ceased to exist be- 
cause such a ‘discrimination is 
prohibited? How could abolition 
‘of caste particulars in census be 
alone justified when other parti- 
culars relating to religion, race, 
sex, place of birth, descent and 
language are enumerated? The 
same logic applied for the aboli- 
tion of caste particulars should 
also have been applied in matters 
relating to religion, race, sex, 
place of birth, descent and lang- 
uage. Why this double standard? 
How is the enumeration of religi- 
ous groups like Muslims, Chris- 
tians, Jains, Buddhists and Sikhs 
justified? Why the place of resi- 
dence in urban and rural areas is 
enumerated separately? 

Why different racial groups 
like Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
are enumerated separately? So 
also Anglo-Indians? 

Further, how do we justify the 
similarly prohibited aspects of 
religion, race, sex, place of birth, 
residence and descent in the 
birth and death registers, in the 
admission registers of schools 
and colleges and in the service 
registers of the government ser- 
vants? Does it not make people 


conscious of their religion, sex, ° 


race and religion? 

Some argue that castes have 
been abolished by the Constitu- 
tion and, therefore, caste parti- 
culars should not find a place in 
the Census. Neither the consti- 
tution nor any law has abolished 
the caste system. On the other 
hand, the Constitution and the 
laws in India have fully recognis- 
ed the caste system and its per- 
petuation under the Hindu reli- 
gion. The very Hindu religion is 
built on the bedrock of the caste 
system. 


Articles 15(4), 16(4), 46, Part 
XVI, Articles 366, (24, 25 and 2), 
341 and 342 of the Constitution 


‘make specific reference to castes, 


tribes and communities. Article 
16(5) makes it a Fundamental 
Right that the incumbent to an 
office in connection with the 
affairs of a religious or denomi- 
national institution should be a 
person belonging to that particu- 
lar religious 7 
caste or sub-caste. It is this 
particular Article that is often 
invoked to defend the right of 
selecting only a Brahmin for the 
post of temple archakas., The 
Supreme Court has upheld this 
right in cases pertaining to Tamil 
Nadu and Kerala where the 


denomination . or . 


Governments wanted to appoint ~ 


nonu-Brahmins as archakas to 
bring about social justice. That 
means the judiciary also has re- 
cognised the existence of caste. 
Besides this, Articles 26, 27, 
28, 29 and 30 give Fundamental 
Rights to religious communities 


to establish and maintain religi- - 


ous institutions, fo manage their 
affairs, to acquire property, to 
give religious instructions etc. 
The Untouchability Offences Act, 
1955, has recognised the existence 
of castes among Hindus and im- 
position of any disability is made 
an offence. The codified Hindu 
Laws recognise the existence of 
different religious denominations 
like Lingayat, Brahmo, Prarthana 
or Arya Samaj, Buddhist, Jain 
and Sikh. The Indian Penal Code, 
by Section 153-A recognises the 
existence of castes among Hindus 
and Section 499 IPC makes it an 
offence to call a caste Hindu an 
out-caste. The Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure and the Specific Relief 
Act have given power to the civil 
courts to declare ‘the caste status 
ofa person. Similarly, the Evi- 
dence Act, by Sections 32 and 
48, recognises the existence of 
certain customs and usages 


among Hindu caste groups. These 


are only a few of the statutory 
enactments which recognise caste. 

_When other laws like the, 
Hindu Succession Act, the Hindu 
Marriage Act, the Hindu Guar- 
dians and Wards Act, etc. recog- 
nise the existence of castes and 
tribes and communities among 


- Hindus and when the Constjtu- 


tion imposes a duty of a funda- 
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mental nature on the State and 
the Central Governments to up- 
lift the backward castes, the sug- 
gestions made by Kaka Kalelkar, 
Chairman of the first Backward 
Classes Commission, that caste 
enumeration would perpetuate 
and aggravate inequalities is far 


- from truth. Itis not possible to 


abolish caste by not enumerating 
castes in the Census alone. 
Census with caste particulars 
was first conducted in India in 
1867-72. When castes have been 
with us for thousands of years, 
enumeration of caste particulars 
in the Census alone cannot make 
us caste-conscious. On the other 
hand, the enumeration of caste 
particulars in the Census would 
reveal the disabilities under which 
certain castes have been suffering, 
their economic and social back- 
wardness. Perhaps those who 


} want to preserve and continue 


the status quo of social. disabili- 
ties are frightened that such a 
revelation of appalling particulars 
will make the backward classes 
conscious of their backwardness 
and force them to rise in rebel- 
lion. Since ignorance is bliss, the 
backward , classes comprising 
over 60 per cent of the country’s 
population have been in an 
eternal bliss not knowing their 
own disabilities. In fact, a majo- 
rity of them are as poor if not 
poorer than the Scheduled Castes, 
except for the stigma of untouch- 
ability to which they are not 
subjected. 

If caste particulars are not 
enumerated in the Census reports, 
the mention of other particulars 
relating to religion etc. could be 
challenged as being discrimina- 
tory and the omission of castes 
as being actuated by malafides. 
If the Union Government declines 
to restore the old method of 
enumerating caste particulars in 
the Census, the backward Hindu 
castes- may embrace Islam or 
Christianity which do not rec- 
ognise the „caste system. The 
Hindu Vishwa Parishad’s com- 
plaints of increase in the popula- 
tion of Muslims and Christians 
should be an eye-opener to the 
upper caste Hindus.. 

After the States re-organisation 
in 1956, the Census authorities 
were directed by the States Re- 
organisation Act to conduct Cen- 
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” has 


sus and ascertain the population 
strength ofthe Scheduled castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. Accord- 


ingly in the 1961 and 1971 Cen- 


sus, the SC and ST population 
figures have been obtained, but 
the Census report of 1961 and 
1971 do not speak of any person 
falsely passing himself off as 
SC or ST. Continuous exploit- 
ation by the upper castes in re- 
ligious, social, economic and 
political fields make them blind 
to the hopes and aspirations of 
the low castes. These traditional 
exploiters who mostly belong to 
the upper castes are opposed to 
any change. It is this very section 
that sought to frustrate all socio- 
economic changes through the 
ready assistance of the judiciary. 
Organised Hindu revivalism is 
aimed at maintaining this status 
quo. So much so, Hindu India 
become a vast stagnant, 
stinking pool of water. Indians, 
particularly the Hindus, have be- 
come a fossilised society learning 
nothing, forgetting nothing. 

If our religious leaders are 
honest about doing away with 
the caste system, let them force 
the political leaders ‘to introduce 
a Bill in the next Parliament an- 
nihilating caste. Once the caste 
system is abolished our Constitu- 
tion will be reduced to half its 
present size. We know that like 
untouchability, the caste system 
cannot be abolished through a 
constitutional amendment. Yet 
its abolition at least in the Con- 
stitution will be a great improve- 
ment and help release new social 
forces. Something is better than 
nothing. 

B.P. Mandal, Chairman of the 
Backward Class Commission ap- 
pointed by the Government of 
India, has already officially de- 
manded that the census opera- 
tions currently going on must 
include caste particulars as 
otherwise the commission will 
not be able to complete it mis- 
sion. The All-India Backward 
Classes Federation at its Salem 
Conference and many other back- 
ward class organisations all over 
India have made similar de- 
mands, It is only caste enumera- 
tion that can help the State to 
clarify such castes as “backward” 
on the basis of the “social and 
educational backwardness of each 


caste.” Such a cry will become 
louder particularly in the North 
where the backward classes are 
now opening their eyes because 
of job reservations. Therefore, 
the 198] Census operations will 
have to take caste statistics to 
help more and more States and 
also the Union Government to 
launch schemes for the welfare of 
backward classes to whom the 
political power is currently pass- 
ing from the upper castes. Apart 
from providing a rich fodder for 
the social scientists, caste enume- 
ration in the Census will help us 
prepare a “‘social barometer” of 
India. 

-Practising caste discrimination 
in each and every walk of life 
while omitting its enumeration 
only in the Census will be hypo- 
critical, We cannot remain un- 
equal in every other sphere 
except in the Census. The upper 
castes who are ruling India 
should/realise that the backward 
classes are a source of potential 
danger. Ifthe backward classes 
are kept under, they may not 
commit any harm to the Hindus. 
But, the warning that Dr Ambed- 
kar gave — “‘if they are reclaim- 
ed by non-Hindus and converted 
to their faiths they will swell the 
ranks of the enemies of the 
Hindus. When this happens a 
Hindu will have to thank him- 
self and his caste system” — 
should open the eyes of the 
Hindus. 

Once the constitutional reser- 
vations are withdrawn, even the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
may not remain in the Hindu 
fold. 

By not mentioning caste and 
by trying to shy away from the 
reality, we will be only perpetuat- 
ing India’s most pernicious 
social institution — the caste 
system. The mighty operation to 
kill caste can be launched right 
now — in the current Census 
enumeration itself. Let the Union 
Government right away order the 
Census authorities to enumerate 
caste. All those who have the 
country’s interest at heart must 
bring pressure on the authorities 
to introduce caste enumeration 
inthe Census. Political parties 
and caste organisations also must 
agitate. Social scientists and 
historians must speak up.) 
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MEANING OF PARASBIGHA — I 





X 


Caste, Class and 
Violence in Bihar 


’ 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 





The author who is a Research Scholar, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru - University, undertook a tour last week 
of some areas in Bihar to investigate on-the-spot 
into the gruesome happenings at P arasbigha village 
in Gaya District on February 6, 1980, and their 
implications — Editor 





"Topay Bihar is in the grip of violence originating 
from caste and class contradictions. Leave aside 
afew instances of abberations, one cannot really 
separate caste from class conflicts, and vice versa. 

The root of the conflict is mainly inter-class. In 
reality, the structure of the caste system is firmly 
based on the. class differences solidified by the British 
policy of permanent land settlement. Although, 

_there are powerful la dlords, representing the re- 
surgent dominant backward castes and there are 
instances in which these backward-caste overlords 
have inflicted violence over other backward caste 
and Scheduled Caste people, the generally accepted 
polarisation between backward and forward castes, 
falls along the class lines. 

The conflict is basically rural. The problem is to 
define its parameters and its character. Pradhan H. 
Prasad, an economist and an authority on caste and 
class structures in Bihar, has stated that the present 
conflict is caste-oriented and is an outcome of a 
contradiction that exists between the upper caste 
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Hindus and the middle castes, by which he means, 
the backward caste Hindus other than the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. He opines that earlier 
the contradiction was mainly within the upper-caste 
Hindus. With the abolition of the Zamindari system 
in mid-fifties, while the power of big upper-caste 
Hindu landlords declined, the power of poor middle 
peasantry and middle-middle peasantry increased. 
Thus, in Bihar there emerged, towards the end of ~ 
fifties, a powerful class of middle peasantry, which 
began to challenge the-political power of the tradi- 
tional upper-caste landlords. From this analysis two 
points emerge: (a) the conflict is between the middle 
and the top peasantary and (b) it is between upper- 
caste and middle-caste Hindus. (See Pradhan H. 
Prasad, ‘‘Caste and Class in Bihar’? Economic and 
Political Weekly, Vol XIV, No 7 & 8, Annual 
Number, 1979.) 

Dr Pradhan’s political interpretation of the deve- 
lopments mentioned above is also interesting. Since 
the Boomihars and the upper-caste peasantry were 
traditionally the supporters of the Indian National 
Congress, the decline in their power and the rise in 
the power of middle peasantry, led first to the weak- 
ening of the Congress Party in 1967 and then split 
in 1969. In 1971 Indira Gandhi succeeded in driving ` 
out the hardliners ‘within her party and gained the 
support of the middle and low peasantry in Bihar. 
As a result the top peasantry became antagonistic. 
towards Indira Gandhi and began to look for an 
alternative source of political power. A number of 
policy measures which Indira Gandhi’ party in 
Bihar adopted, such as the redemption. of debt and 
the application of a Minimum: Wages Act, directly 
hit the top peasantry which depended upon hired 
labour. 

The defeat of Indira Gandhi’s party and the vic- 
tory of the Janata Party in 1977, can be attributed, ac- . 
cording to Pradhan, to the shift in the loyalty of the 


‘ top peasantry in Bihar. In other words, the Janata 
` Party’s victory was mainly due to the support of the 


top peasantry. But once the Janata Party came to ° 
power, gradually, the contradictions between the 
middle and the top peasantry, both deriving their 
power from the same source, began to rake the Party 
from within, resulting eventually into the split. The 
top peasantry again shifted its loyalty towards 
Indira Gandhi because she alone could control the 
middle peasantry. 

In the recent election for the Lok Sabha, the top 
peasantry supported Congress (I) while the middle 
peasantry, most probably supported the Lok Dal. 

After an interregnum of two and a half years, the 
Bhoomihars, and the other upper-caste Hindu land- 
lords have come back to power and what with the 
impending Assembly election, the general feeling 
among them is that the days of power and infl uence 
of the backward-caste middle peasantry are over. 
During the course of my recent tour, Ihave had a 
fruitful meeting with Dr Pradhan. Pradhan opines 
that the incidents like Prasbigha ‘should be seen 
as a backlash of the recent victory of Congress(I ). 

While agreeing to the broad aspects of the ap- 
proach outlined above, I believe, the conflict in Bihar 
today, is not just limited to the struggle for political 
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power between the top and the middle peasantry. 
There are other sections of peasantry and rural 
people who are in the struggle, not so much for 
aquiring political supremacy, but for securing for 


. themselves a human standard of living. For, 40 per 


cent of the rural population in Bihar today are 
forced to exist on a sub-human plane and even then 


_ their lives and whatever petty property they own, 


is not secure. 

Let us first broadly define the problem. The 
castes first: (1) Upper caste Hindus (Bhoomihars. 
Brahmins, Rajputs and Kayasthas etc.), (2) the 
dominant backward castes (Yadavas and Kurmis 
etc.), (3) the lower backward castes 
Gaderiyas and Ahirs etc.), (4) Scheduled Castes and 
Scueduled Tribes (Harijans etc). 

In terms of classes three distinct categories are 
possible: (a) the upper-caste landlords, (b) the 
dominant middle-caste lesser landlords; and (c) the 
landless labourers belonging to lower backward and 
the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 

There are caste and class contradictions within 
and between each of these three categories. Yet, 
the internal caste contradictions have not prevented 
the emergence of two centres of power along'the 
class lines: the Bhoomihar class, and ‘the relatively 
better off class of the dominant backward castes 
(led by Yadavas and the Kurmi landlords). 

It is obvious therefore, that in the first instance, 
the main parties in the caste and the class conflict 
in Bihar are both property-owning classes while the 
involvement of the other categories of the rural 
population as we go down the scale of socio-econ- 
omic hierarchy, is along the caste lines and not along 
the class lines. What needs to be emphasised is that 
because’ of the caste contradictions there is no class 
alliance or even a simple understanding between the 
poorer sections of the upper and the backward 
castes. Both sections in most of the cases tend to 
support their own castes inspite of the class differen- 
ces. This proposition is however open to~further 
verification. 

We have also to keep in mind that not only 
Bhoomihars or the other upper-caste landlords com- 
mit atrocities against the Harijans, but the backward 
caste landlords too resort to killings and the burning 
of the houses of the landless labourers whether 
Harijan or belonging to lower backward castes. 
Take for example the Belchhi incident of 1977. 
Mahavir Mahto was a kurmi landlord and when 
the landless labourets working on his field demanded 
better wages, their huts weré burnt and eleven of 
them lost their lives. There are a number of other 
instances in which the landless labourers have been 
brutally persecuted by the relatively better off back- 
ward caste landlords. As a matter of fact in the 
recent years the atrocities have been conmitted 
mostly by the backward caste landlords. 

In the second instance therefore, the conflict is 
between the upper and the backward caste landlords 
on the one side, and the landless labourers on the 
other. .This instance can be broadened to include 
even upper-caste poorer and landless peasantry 
which finds itself pitted against their own case land- 
lords in many districts, such as in Begusarai. 
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To sum up, there are two kinds of conflicts: (a) 
between the backward and the upper-caste landlords; 
and (6) between the landlords and the landless 
labourers irrespective of caste affiliations. In the 
first kind of conflict, caste plays an important role 
while in the sccond kind, class is the crucial factor. 
The Parasbigha atrocities fall in the second cate- 


gory. 

While the class position of the landless belonging 
particularly to the Scheduled Castes and ‘the Sche- 
duled Tribes is quite obvious, their political position 
is however, at times, quite contradictory. The 
Bhoomihars beat them up, rape their women and 
grab their land, and yet we find that, both support 
the same political party. Interesting enough, the 
reasons for support, are also contradictory. The 
Bhoomihar supports a particular political party in 
order to retain his economic and political domina- 
tion, the Harijan also supports the same party for 
protection (from the Bhoomihar) and for achieving 
better socio-economic life (change in the relation- 
ship with the Bhoomihar). 

This contradictory position of the landless Harijans 
has introduced an element of melodramatic class 
pathos in the current situation of conflict in Bihar. 
While Indira Gandhi continued to draw support 
from the landlord classes, her Garibi Hatao slogan 
in 1971 and the 20-Point Programme during the 
Emergency period, helped her party to win over the 
support of a large section of the rural poor. When I 


'was visiting the Parasbigha victims in the Jehanabad 


Hospital, one old man enquired from me in a cons- 
piratorial manner whether Indira Gandhi was 
coming to Bihar (that is, whether Indira Gandhi's 
government will be ruling Bihar). I could see that 
the old man had no faith in the local authorities 
and he probably thought that the life of the people 


_ like him would be more secure if Indira Gandhi's 


party was ruling Bihar. 

As a result of the mass political deception, the 
Harijans are not only alienated from other sections 
of oppressed people who have taken a correct politi- 
cal position, their persecution continues unabated 
under the very eyes of their protector — the party 
which they have voted to power. Surely all‘ this 
cannot be understood.in terms of class and caste 
relationships alone. 

As could be seen when we discuss the Parasbigha 
incident, apart from the caste and the class elements, 
there are a number of other factors which have 
directly contributed towards the rise of violent inci- 
dents in Bihar. Most important of these factors 
are rooted into the characteristic political debau- 
chery and the corrupt bureaucracy. Both these 
factors have led to general lawlessness in the State. 


The corrupt police officials are aware of the general 


power-structure in the State and that the Govern- 
ment, of whichever party, cannot resist the pressure 
from the londlords. The imcompetence of the 
Government in Bihar, whether Janata or the Con- 
gress, is an accepted fact. Talk to any ordinary 
person on the street or in the village and you will 
get the same answer. 

Political debauchery in Bihar has no limits. I am 

, (Continued on page 34) 
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Genesis of Iranian Crisis 
(Continued from page 7) 


tium were now the effective 
masters of all oil praduction, the 
legal position notwithstanding. 
The Consortium consisted of all 
the Seven Sisters — BP., Shell, 
Exxon, Mobil, Socal, Taxaco, 
Gulf — and the French CFP. 
Nine American “independents” 
joined subsequently. - 
There was also a clandestine 
understanding between the com- 
panies — “ʻa participants agree- 
ment’? — which was signed by 
the eight companies -and kept 
secret from the public and from 
the Iranian Government for the 
next twenty years. This was to 
restrict production in Iran on the 
basis of a certain formula that 
was really to be the arbiter of 
Tran’s future growth. Since oil 
was the only source of capital 
formation in Iran, the oil com- 
panies sought to limit Jran’s 
progress on the basis of restricted 
production and upliftments. The 


Shah did not know that his . 


country’s future income depend- 
ed on a private rationing system 
called the “‘Aggregate Program- 
med Quantity” (APQ), controlled 
by the eight companies. When 
he did know this, the effect was 
instant. This secret agreement 
had to be disclosed by the giants 
under ‘sub-peona’ to the anti- 
Trust staff in Washington and 
also during the Multinational 
hearings in 1973-74. . 

Reza Shah had an obsession 
for modernisation and economic 
development albiet with increas- 
ing differentiation. In order to 
finance his ambitious five-year 
developmental plans he was 
entirely dependent on oil reve- 
nues. Therefore, he was always 
pressing the oil companies for 
increased production -and higher 
upliftments. Some of his mea- 
sures were unpalatable to the 
companies. His terms for fresh 
agreements for new concessions 
with, for instance, ENI of Italy 
or the Japanese company or the 
American independents, were 
much more favourable to Iran 
than the fifty-fifty allowed by the 
Consortium. There was a percep- 
tible drift in Shah’s oil operations 
away from the Consortium, to- 
wards the non-Consortium com- 


panies. In this, the Shah was 
helped by the legal position 
which vested the ownership ofall 
oil in Iran in NIOC. The ‘spot’ 
sales which now fetched much 
higher profits than the ‘posted’ 
prices, were increasingly effected 
directly by NIOC, with the re- 
sult that the Shah hit the vital 
interests of the oil giants. After 
the clandestine agreement was 
known the Shah became more 
aggressive. 
The Shah’s bi-focal vision in 
respect of the American Giants 
and the American Administra- 
tion was the main source of his 


- present miseries. He distinguished 


between the two and used diffe- 
rent yardsticks in dealing with 
them. In this, he was encouraged 
by widespread attacks on oil 
companies within the US at the 
hands of anti-monopoly and anti- 
trust forces. The Shah was un- 
sparing in his attacks on the oil 
Giants and at the same time 
his rabid anti-communism coaxed 
him to seek American help to 
establish a strong intelligence- 
cum-espionage and defence 
framework covering the entire 
country. The CIA-trained Savak 
and Iranian military under con- 


trol of American Generals were 


complete masters of Iran’s poli- 
tico-economic structure. While 
they were in close . touch 
with the liberal anti-Shah ele- 
ments represented by Shahpour 
Bhakhtiar, Ibrahim Yazdi and 
Ghotbzadeh within the country, 
outside Iran they sought to 
develop such contacts with the 


- extremist Ayatullah Khomeini in 
- Paris where he was transferred 


from Iraq under American pres- 
sure. ; 
The aggrieved oil companies 
were now craving for diplomatic 
intervention. The events in early 
fifties had flowed out of 
American desire to share Iranian 
oil, the events in late seventies 
flowed out of their desire to 
protect and sustain their oil inter- 
ests. The American Administ- 
ration which had always acted a 
handmaid to the oil lobby res- 
ponded to the call. President 
Carter was motivated by the 
forthcoming presidential elections 
in America. The Anti-Shah forces 
were unleashed in a big way. 
The Savak and the armed forces 


under the influence of CIA and 
the American Generals, were 
advised by their patrons to keep 
neutral in this mass upsurge. 
The Shah was forced to quit a 
second time. A pliant Shahpour 
Bhakhtiar was appointed Prime - 
Minister charged with the job 
of creating a favourable peaceful 
atmosphere for the rehabilitation 
of American oil interests. Shah- 
pour Bhakhtiar invited Ayatullah 
Khomeini to counter the rising 
influence of Shariat Madari and 
the radical Marxists and the 
Tudeh, and also to put his seal 
of approval on the likely new 
compromise with the oil interests. 
Shah was to return back as bef- 
ore under the American umbrella. 
Both Jimmy Carter and the oil 
block need each other very badly. . 
The British type of blockade of 
the early fifties is no longer pos- ` 
sible in early eighties. This must 
take recourse to an internation- 
ally acceptable interference to 
enable world public opinion to 
sanction and permit armed eco- 
nomic blockade of Iran. The 
issue of American hostages back- 
ed up by the edicts of UN 
Security Council and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice was 
thought to provide ʻa perfect 


‘justification for this action. 


Shah’s return to Iran to face 
trial and the release of American 
hostages are both secondary. . 
Neither will be solved unaccom- 
panied by the solution of the oil 
tangle. Both Jimmy Carter and 
the oil Jobby can sacrifice ‘the 
lives of fifty Americans and an 
{ranian Shah at the altar of the 
overriding interests of either. 
What is paramount for the 
Americans is not only Iranian oil 
but the entire middle east oil. 
: (February 110 


. -Without Comment 


The Narayani Temple incident has 
created a wave of indignation in 
Orissa and tarnished the image of 
the State Youth Congress-I. Some 
members of the Youth Cong-I 
Ganjam district unit, the home dis- 
trict of the All-India Youth Cong- 
ress-I President Ramachandra Rath, 
were allegedly involved in the inci- 
dent. The incident relates to alleged 
mass molestation of girls at the 
Narayani Temple. 


‘| —News-report in. Patriot, :datelined 


Bhubaneswar February 19, 1980. - 
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Foreign Frivate INVestments 
(Continued from page 14) 


another MNC, Goodyear had licensed capacity of 
20,00,000, but the actual production during 1976 was 
reported to be more than 23,00,000 tyres. Such ex- 
amples can be multiplied. 

The consequences of adopting a policy of reserva- 
tion of products for the small-scale sector, while 
allowing continuance and even expansion of capa- 
cities to large foreign companies for the-same pro- 
ducts, is, it appears, not fully appreciated by the 
policy-makers. While it may give satisfaction to the 
policy-makers when the list of ‘reserved’ items for 
the small-industries and the cottage-industries sector 
gets enlarged; de facto such reservations result in the 
provision of protection to foreign companies instead 
of help to the small-scale units. On extending the 
argument a little further, one could show that the 
foreign companies would, indeed, like to see the 


- day when Government would declare all items for 


the small-scale sector, particularly the products in 
which they have already made an entry. This dec- 
laratioù could ensure the continuance of ‘monopoly 
position’ and conditions under which the foreign 
undertakings can have a premium on their products 
and hope to liquidate the tiny units in course of 
time. E 


, Belied Expectations 


New foreign private investment in response to 
India’s policy statement of 1949 was very meagre. 
For instance, out of the 46 top foreign subsidiaries 
on the basis of assets (1975), 28 were the ones regis- 
tered before 1950. Of the remaining 18, from the 
information available in the official Stock Exchange 
Directory, only five can be said to have entered 
anew; 12 were floated by the companies already op- 
erating in India or were conversions from foreign 
branches into corporate entities. Thus, in substance, 
the invitation to foreign private investments was 
primarily an assurance to the then existing foreign 
companies for continued support for expansion in 
Independent India. Since a general assurance of 
non-discrimination between Indian and foreign in- 
vestors was promised, by implication the foreign 
undertakings became eligible for financial and other 
support from commercial banks, government and 
public-sector institutions. There was no insistence at 
any time thdt rupee or foreign-exchange financial 
accommodation would not be granted to support the 
expansion schemes of the foreign companies. The 
policy pursued, particularly after the foreign-ex- 
change payments for capital imports, services or 
knowhow, ` the issue of equity shares should be pre- 
ferred. The long-term implications of the policy 
were never fully understood. ` 

Itis generally believed that an important’ and 
recent development for the regulation of foreign pri- 
vate investments is the -Foreign Exchange Regula- 
tion Act 1973 (FERA). The FERA places an obliga- 
tion on all foreign branches operating in India to 
register themselves under the Companies Act 1956, 
and secondly, foreign subsidiaries and other foreign- 
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controled companies are airectead tO Teuuce ine 
percentage of shares held abroad. The FERA, on 
the face of it, can result in reducing the level of 
foreign-exchange remittances by foreign companies, 
as the foreign equity holdings would get reduced to 
a lower percentage. The FERA strategy, obviously, 
lies in achieving the dilution of foreign equity. 
How far this strategy is a misplaced one becomes 


` evident- from Table III, showing the pattern of 


utilising foreign exchange by. 133 foreign subsi- 
diaries (1975). It would be seen that dividend 
payments accounted for less than five per cent of the 
total foreign exchange utilised by the subsidiaries. 


TABLE III 


Showing’ the pattern of foreign exchange utilisation 
by foreign subsidiaries (1975-76) 


Rupees in thousands 














SI. Foreign ex- Percen- 
No. Head change spent tage 
1 Capital goods 65,401 2.95 
2 Raw materials 
(of which oi! 1,902,793 85.71 
imports) (717,019) (32.29) 
3 Spares 47,612 2.14 
4 Interest 13,616 0.61 
5 Dividends 1,10,298 4.97 
6 Know-how 19,581 0.88 
7 Royalty 7,991 0.34 
8 Travelling 2,457 0.11 
9 Commission 17,075 0.77 
10 Others 33,320 1.50 , 
Total : 2,220,144 100.00 








MRTP Constraints 


Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
1969 could be considered another important legis- 
lation with reference to the regulation of foreign 
private investments. Under the MRTP Act 1969, 
an undertaking which controls more than one-third 
of the production of a product has to get itself 
registered under the Act. As mentioned earlier, 
private foreign investments were expected to be only 
in such industrial activity in which indigenous tech- 
nology was not available. On this count one could, 
therefore, expect that a majority of the foreign sub- 
sidiaries, if not all, would be controlling more than 
one-third of production in their area of activity. 
However, only a few of the foreign subsidiaries are 
registered under the MRTP Act as dominant under- 
takings. This is not to say that these companies are 
not dominant; , these get excluded because of the 
loopholes in the Indian laws and also the fact that 
foreign investments are indeed not confined to areas 


‘in which indigenous technology was not available. 


Thus the facts and the role expected from the 
foreign private investments are at two divergent ends. 

Foreign private investments in India since Inde- 
pendence have not filled the capital or the techno- 
logy gaps; and yet the size of the assets and the 
turn-over under their control has expanded fast. 
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-This should be a matter of concern to the; Indian 
policy-makers. 

One way of dealing with foreign private 
capital would be to have a critical ‘scrutiny 
of the appropriateness of the enactments, the poli- 
cies and the mechanisms evolved to regulate the 
operations of foreign companies. This was the task 
of a full-time commission, the members of which 
have to be experts drawn from different disciplines. 
Another approach could bein the establishment of 
of a monitoring system for foreign companies with 
the clear objective of protecting the national inter- 
est. The successful functioning of the monitoring 
agency would depend upon the organisational capa- 
city and the clarity of the objectives along with 
adequate powers to secure the necessary informa- 
tion. A primary principle to be accepted is that a 


r 


policéman on a cycle cannot keep an effective vigil 
or chase high-speed automobiles. [Q 
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Caste, Class and Violence in Bihar 
(Continued from page 31) 


told that Mahavir Mahato who led the gang which 
killed eleven Harijans at Belchhi, became later on a 
Janata MLA; cases against him were of course 
dropped. When some time back he died of some 
illness, his castemen, the kurmis — even those who 
had suffered at his hands — organised a big proces- 
sion to honour his memory. For the backward 
castes after all, he was a hero. 

Class and political violence are rooted in the politi- 
cal ethos in Bihar. It is not therefore surprising that 
there are various professional armed gangs which 
provide their services to the Bhoomihar landlords 
in times of need and also to the politicians for pur- 
poses of booth capturing during the elections,’ right 
up to the political murders. I have been told that 
the gang members of a specific criminal tribe were 
involved in the Parasbigha incident also. 

Let us now see what relevance the above analysis 
has for. the Parasbigha incident. First the factual 
position. A small hamlet, Parasbigha, lies off the 
Jehanabad-Gaya highway. In size it covers the same 
area that an average high school would have. When 
you approach the hamlet you would find a small 
brick-house flanked by thatched mud-huts ina row 
and more such huts in two other rows and thus 
forming a quadrangle. While the brick house belongs 
to the local Bhoomihar landlord, the mud huts be- 
long to four Muslims, ten Paswans (a Harijan caste), 
thirteen shepherds (Gaderiyas or Bhagats), four 
boatsmen (Manjis) and two Yadavas. Thus the 
hamlet has an upper caste Landlord, two dominant 
backward castes (Yadavas) peasant families and the 
rest, landless labourers. 

All types of contradictions exist in the hamlet. 
The Muslim families, I am told, have no conflict 
with the landlord who has been allowing them to 
use a part of the land he claims as his own as the 
graveyard. In October last year when the elder 
landlord, Ram Niranjan Sharma was beheaded, sup- 
posedly by the shepherds, in the FIR filed by Niran- 
. jan Sharma’s daughter, the names of two Muslim 
women and a man appear as witnesses. 

_Parasbigha is just one of the several hamlets in 
the immediate sorroundings amidst a vast expanse of 
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fields divided into small plots. Some are purely 


Bhoomihar hamlets, such as Dohia, hardly halfa . 


kilometer away from Parasbigha. Some are predo- 
minantly inhabited by gwalas (milkmen) who keep 
buffaloes and also cultivate a small plot of land, 
while some members work as labourers on the 
nearby landlords’ fields. 


In the hamlets where there is a mixed population, x 


like Parasbigha, in which two or three castes co- 
exist, the presence of a Bhoomihar family, is very 
likely to give rise to some land dispute. ‘Under such 


. circumstances and depending upon the peculiar 


caste and class structure, some sort of polarisation is 
f inevitable. Also inevitable is the emergence of some 
local leader who takes up the cause of the exploited. 
Both, the Bhoomihar and the local leader, have out- 
side links with the political and the caste organisa- 
tions, and thus extended channel of communications 
are’ established, which carry messages from the 
hamlet to the outside world and vice versa. The 
hamlet becomes a part of the socio-economic con- 
flicts taking place elsewhere. The events in the 
hamlet also affect the realtionships eleswhere. O 


(To be Continued) ~ 





PURIFICATION 


_ The Prime Minister’s officialfresidence No. 1, Safdar- 
Jang Road, has been “purified”. An eight-day havan 
was conducted there from February 6 by about 30 
pandits from Varanasi. 

Mrs Gandhi attended the havan in the main bedroom 
of the sprawling house, which had been occupied after 
her defeat in the 1977 elections by Mr Desai. 

According to a reliable source~the main reason for 
organizing the havan before Mrs Gandhi shifted to the 
house was “to clean the spirit of the prohibitionist Prime 
Minister’s regime”. 

Another reason is said to be the solar eclipse, which 
bas come within a month of herjtaking over as Prime 
Minister. 

Every day the havan would start at 6 a.m. and go on 
until midnight. 

Besides Mrs Gandhi, the havan was attended among 
others by Mr Kamalapati Tripathi, his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs P.C. Sethi and Mr and Mrs V.C. Shukla. 

Mrs Gandhi is likely co move to No.{l Safdarjang 
Road soon. 

—The Statesman, February 16, 1980. 
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? g Which Way, Indira? 


HEN the Holi festival comes over the 

week-end, one wonders if the politi- 

cians, big and small, would have tears to 

` shed for the Harijans of Pipra in Bihar, 

where took place this week the latest 

round of ghastly killing and pillage by a 
landlord’s gang. 

It is good that the Prime Minister has 
taken prompt action in despatching her 
Home Minister together with a grant of 

p Rupees two lakhs from her official relief 
fund; and it deserves to be welcomed even 
if this promptitude in compassion is moti- 
vated, at least in some measure, with an 
eye to the coming Assembly election. And 
it is as well that Babu Jagjivan Ram 
should also be going there, taking time off 
from the Janata squabbles, to meet and 
talk and- console the men, women and 
children from his own community of 
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chamars who were gunned down at Pipra. 
Politicians as their profession demands, 
have to be thick-skinned, but they need not 
be bereft of heart and dried of conscience. 

Conscience and compassion apart, Pipra, 
like Parasbigha before it, stands out as a 
grim warning of the virtual breakdown of 
the administrative machinery in the far- 
flung countryside of Bihar — and not of 
Bihar alone; the virus has spread almost in 
epidemic form in miny parts of the coun- 
try. It is all very well to talk with semi- 
academic detachment about the intensifica- 
tion of casteism or communalism, but the 
naked truth in all its hideousness is that 
the attacks on the under-privileged in the 
village, the farm-hand or the poor peasant, 
by the powerful landlord or the big farmer 
with the gun, are fast becoming the order of . 





the day. If a landlord’s armed gang can with 
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nonchalance gun down a village for full 
six hours, as it happened not only at Pipra 
but at many other places before it, it will 
not be wrong to conclude that the arm of 
the law does not care to protect the rural 
poor or has become for all practical pur- 
poses, a protector of the village vested 
interests. 

No doubt, the Government now will go 
into action, a magisterial or a judicial 
enquiry will be ordered, some people will 
be apprehended and the police pulled up. 
An impression will certainly be created. 
that the President’s rule in the States — 
another name for the Indira Raj at present 
— has more drive and alacrity than the 
bedlam of the Janata days. But pyrotech- 
nics cannot solve the problem. It requires 
very serious decision to touch powerful 
vested interests, whose links extend deep 
into the Establishment. Not only decision, 
but the determination to mobilise the 
forces that can put an end to such grue- 
' some outrages. Over the years Indira 
Gandhi has been able to ride on promises, 
alluring populist slogans. Now she is 
face to face with a formidable challenge. 

Indira Gandhi and her lieutenants have 
also to ask themselves, how is it that the 
landlords’ goondas cannot operate in the 
neighbouring West Bengal while they are 
on rampage in Bihar? Why do they find 
Kerala out of bounds for them while they 
_are active in Andhra and Tamilnadu? This 
is because the Governments in these two 
States, West Bengal and Kerala, are man- 
ned by parties which’ are committed to 
uphold and defend the rights and interests 
of the have-nots in the village and in the 
town and do not side with the vested 
interests. One cannot imagine that a 
Belchhi or a Parasbigha, a Narainpur or a 
Pipra can take place in West Bengal or 
Kerala. This is precisely the reason why 
even in the high-tide of Indira’s electoral 
triumph all over the country, these two 
States along with Tripura have held out 
dauntlessly with their Left-led alliances. 

To regard these two Governments as an 
eyesore, marked out for toppling, if not to- 
day may be tomorrow or the day after — 
as many of Indira Gandhi’s cronies have 
already started doing obviously with her 
acquiescence, if not blessings — will only 
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strengthen the conviction of many in the 
Left and misgivings of many of her sup- 
porters that under her dispensation there 
could possibly be no solution to the basic 
socio-economic maladies that afflict our 
nation leading to the type of tensions 
between the haves and the have-nots that 
we have been witnessing today. To keep 
up a barrage against the Left-led Minis- 
tries in West Bengal and Kerala may be 
counted as achievements by the cunning 
operators who have today entrenched 
themselves in Indira Gandhi’s party but 
will certainly be the height of folly on her 
part which political sagacity shall never 
warrant. 

Statesmanship demands on the part of 
Indira Gandhi not to go in for confronta- 
tion with the Left-led State Governments 
but to strive for consensus. There is ample 
room for that as CPI-M leader :vamboo- 
diripad has suggested in the matter of 
framing the next Five Year Plan. This is 
not a question of showing favours to these 
State Governments: it is a matter of evol- 
ving a national perspective which can open 
out the possibility of bringing about socio- 
economic changes. 

Indira Gandhi and her cohorts may, by 
narrow standards of traditional politicking, 
regard it as clever tactics to keep up 
tension with West Bengal as well as Kerala 
with a view to discrediting the Left-led 
Governments in the two States. If however 
she cares to recall her own political career, 
she will realise that whenever she has 
attacked the Left as in 1958-59 as Congress 
President, or antagonised it as’ in 1966-67 
during her first term as Prime Minister, to 
say nothing of the Emergency period, she 
has had to pay a heavy price in terms of 
mass popularity. 

Problems facing the nation today are 
extremely difficult. Not only the tension in 
the rural areas in Bihar and UP, but the fes- 
tering sore over the so-called “foreigners”? 
issue in Assam, made more baffling with 
every passing week—right upto the fright- 
ening prospect of record-breaking inflation 
—each one of these can be tackled only 
through combined efforts of all forward- 
looking elements. The spectacle of the 
Janata discrediting itself earning diminish- 
ing returns even for the wily Babuji, and 
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Charan Singh enthroned in his isolated 
glory of Lok Dal, should not lead Indira 
Gandhi into self-deception about collapse 
of all opposition to her regime. She has to 
recognise not only the relevance of the Left 
but its rapidly significant role in changing 
the balance of social forces within the 
country. Any onslaught on it will only 
make Indira Gandhi more dependent not 
only on the forces of status-quo — which 
breed the present social tensions—but the 


conservative elements which desperately 


want to put the clock back, and in the 
bargain, the consolidation within her party 
itself of the shameless servitors of the vested 
interests, both rural and industrial, along 
with their lumpen hangers-on. There is no 
third alternative. 

This is the choice that lies before Indira 
Gandhi. The Left shall never die. But any 
dalliance with the Right may be suicidal 
for her. i 

N.C. 


February 27 
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and 


Beyond |: 


' T# handsome victory of Cong- 


ress-I in the four by-elections 
to Lok Sabha, two from UP, 
and one each from Orissa and 
Karnataka, has exploded’ another 
myth that, if all the Opposition 
parties unite again, things would 
not be so easy for Indira Gandhi, 
atleast in UP, as they were 


during the January elections to > 


the Seventh Lok Sabha. 

With this hope, impressive 
arrangements were made among 
the Opposition parties to support 
each other’s candidates: in Rae 
Bareli it was Lok Dal; in Lakhim- 
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pur Kheri, a Janata; in Gulbarga 
an Independent, and in Keonjhar 
constituency, a  Congress-U 
candidate. 

_But what an irony! At the 
national level, they have not yet 
ceased to trade accusations and 
counter-accusations, nor has ceas- 
ed mud-slinging within the par- 
ties. And what with the antagon- 
ism which has again bitterly 
divided the social bases of the 
two main parties, the entire exer- 


cise, was doomed to end up with’ 


still greater disillusionment, than 
any other similar attempt previ- 
ously. 

Obviously' the Opposition par- 
ties had calculated that they 
would have better chance of win- 


_ Ding if multilateral contests could 


be avoided, so that the electorate 
could be given a clear-cut choice 
between. Indira Gandhi’s candi- 
date and a common candidate 
put up by the entire Opposition. 
Little thought was however given 
to the fact that such arrange- 
ments help only when each party 
has ‘substantial mass following 
and its rank and file succeeds in 
mobilising this support in favour 
of the commonly agreed candi- 
date. Only a month ago, the rank 
and file of each. of these parties 
had fought a bitter war with one 
another. Hence, to expect that 
the arrangements made at the top 
level, would readily unife them 
to put up a joint fight, was an 
exercise in self-deception. The 
electorate is still recovering from 
the traumatic experience of 
having voted a party'to power 
which fell apart, no sooner the 
inner contradictions had come to 
the surface, i 


These by elections were again 
fought on the plank of ‘anti- 
authoritarianism’. But the electo- 
rate has something else in mind. 
The Narainpur incident, which 
the mass media played up while 
ignoring the Parasbigha carnage 
in which the Congress-I compli- 
city has been alleged, has once 
again highlighted the fact that 
the successive Governments in 
Opposition-ruled States had mis- 
erably failed to provide an effi- 
cient and effective rule. Except 
Lok Dal none ofthe Opposition 
parties, not to talk of the Left 
parties, have any mass base in 
the northern States. It was with 
this base, in addition to the RSS 
following and minor influences 
of Socialist fractions, and the 
portion of the electorate which 
remained faithful to Congress-O 
that the Janata Party was able, 
to ride high on anti-Indira wave 
in 1977. Now with the disintegra- 
tion of the base itself, and an 
ambiguous stand taken by the 
RSS Chief Balasaheb Deoras 
offering cooperation to Sanjay 
Gandhi, it must have been purely 
the middle peasantry and small 
farmers, who stood by the Lok 
Dal candidate in Rae Bareli. 

Indeed there is still a large 
chunk of the electorate which is 
antagonistic towards Indira 
Gandhi, the poor and the poorest, 
and the large number of Jand- 
owners, continue to provide mas- 
sive support to her resurrected’ 


party. 

In spite of the fact that there 
is no visible improvement in the 
price situation and in the availa- 
bility of every-day consumer 
goods, while the law and order 
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.Situation continues to be bad, 
the joint fronts in the coming 
Assembly elections, do not pro- 
mise any miraculous results. 
Indira Gandhi will be trying her 
best to see to it that the sessions 
of Parliament are as short as 
possible so that a great deal of 
adverse publicity can be conven- 
iently avoided. 

The victory of the CPI-M candi- 


date in Serampur, West Bengal, , 


is not surprising. Except in the 
three States where the party is 
now in power, its influence in 
other States is negligible and there- 
fore, unless an united Left-front 
emerges, the promise of its sup- 
port to the remaining three bour- 
geois parties, has little value. 

The best -that in the existing 
circumstances can be done by the 
crumbling Janata Party and Lok 
Dal, plus the fast vanishing Cong- 
ress-U, is to arrive at a minimum 
understanding and frame acom- 

-Mon socio-economic programme 
that takes into account the urgent 
requirements of social reconstruc- 


_ tion. This I believe, should be the 


corner-stone of any alliance that 
is being contemplated by the non- 
Left opposition parties. The initi- 
ative and involvement of the rank 
and file in the building of such 
alliance is very crucial. There is a 
vast reservoir of dissatisfied and 
disillusioned younger people in 
rural as well as in urban areas, 
who alone can combat Indira 
Gandhi’s demagogy and authori- 
tarianism, provided they can be 
organised and united on a com- 
mon programme. The problem 
which I see is preventing the 
emergence of this force, is rooted 


‘In sectarianism. The lack of an 


honest and charismatic leader- 
ship in the Left has only further 
complicated the problem. 
Whereas in the case of Paras- 
bigha, Indira Gandhi did not even 
bother to raise the issue to a high 
level, leave aside visiting the 
place, in the case of Pipra 
in which 14 Harijans have been 
massacred by the hired goons of 
a landlord combine, Indira 








Gandhi has not only expressed 
her deep concern for the victims, 
but has even despatched her 
Home Minister to Pipra to oversee 
the arrangements for the reha- 
bilitation of the surviviùg families 
of the landless Harijans. This is 
another exercise in public rela- 
tions, mainly geared to strengthen 
her support among the millions 
of the down-trodden in the 
country for which her party in 
the past did not even bother to 
do more than provide them with 
some fringe benefits. 

The test of her sincerity would 
be to bring about structural 
changes in the social relationships 
and to rid her party of feudal 
elements which are the main 
culprits in carnages at Parasbigha 
and Pipra. Winning the elections 
does not by itself mean the begin- 
ning of a new era; it might be 
just as bad as not having won 
them, if the idea is not to create 
ideal conditions for scio-econo- 
mic reconstruction. - 


February 26 Onlocker 
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Afghanistan 
Needs 
Cool Heads 


DAVID SELBOURNE 


The author who is well- 
known in India for his com- 
ments on current affairs, 
recently visited Afghanistan 
and wrote on his impressions. 
Here in this contribution, 
David Selbourne who is a Tutor 
at Ruskin College, Oxford, com- 
ments on the near-hysteria over 
Afghanistan in the British in- 
tellectual circles. This is re- 
produced here with due acknow- 
ledgement to Zhe Guardian, 
London, February 11, 1980. 

Following it is a reportage 
by Selbouroe from Kabul, 
abridged from New Society, 
London, January 31, 1980. 

—Editor ` 








"THESE are difficult days for 
the socialist movement. A 

and international Mc 
Carthyism, unleashed by the 
events in Afghanistan is com- 
plemented and echoed in 
Britain by a synthetic paranoia 
about the Militant Tendency in 
the Labour Party. Moreover, the 
assumption that all socialists — 
of whatever colour — share the 
anger of Carter and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, Andrei Sakharov 
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and Margaret Thatcher, Julian 
Amery and Eric Heffer at the 
Soviet “invasion” of Afghanistan, 
and similar fears about “‘infiltra- 
tion” of the Labour Party, must 
be questioned. 

It isnot merely that socialists 
find themselves in the unsavoury 
and hysterical company of un- 
reconstructed and revived Cold 
Warriors, in their denunciations 


“of the Soviet Union; or that they 


are embraced in an unholy 
alliance with professional anti- 
Marxists, together fanning the 
flames which are licking at the 
feet of the best elements, as well 
as the worst, of the ‘“‘radical 
tradition” in Britain. Of course 
the company one keeps should 
not be a decisive issue, for the 
Right occasionally may have 
truth, and even God, on its side 
also. But there comes a time, and 
this is it, when pleas like those 
of Edward Thompson (Agenda, 
January 28) for dissidents in East 
and West to stand together 
against a common enemy — 
whether it be authoritarianism, 
Stalinism, statism, bureaucracy 
or nuclear weaponry — need to 
be challenged. 

It seems to me that such pleas 


` are based on the false assump- 


tion that we all, without need for 
further questioning or self-ques- 
tioning, know the truth about 
Afghanistan and share ‘a com- 
mon perception of this truth, 
whatever it may be. There is no 
such consensus, 

In fact I suspect that there are 
just as many on the left who are 
wincing at the second-hand stri- 
dency of socialist denunciations 
of the Soviet Union, as quaked 
in their shoes when the dark and 
lengthening shadow of the 
Russian bear supposedly fell 
¿across Kabul,. and the Hindu 
Kush, 

At any rate, we do not all 
have a nursery-rhyme image in 
our heads of the Soviet Union as 
the wicked wolf and of the 
“plucky Afghans” awaiting a fate 
worse than death, as little Red 
Riding Hood once faced it. It 
could even be that some of us — 
middle-class liberal intellectuals 
steeped in Marxology to a man, 


and woman — do not merely 
want the Olympic Games to be 
held in Moscow, but might 


actually prefer the Russian pre- 
sence in Kabul toa CIA “‘listen- 
ing post” or the restoration of 
Afghan feudalism. Which, reader, 
do you prefer? And if you answer 
“None of them,” then you inhabit 
an unreal world where choice 
need never he made; neither 
between the worse and the better, 
nor even between evils. 

And it helps, too, before mak- 
ing a judgement, to have actually 
beén in Afghanistan. For then 
you might discover, as has been 
discovered in Mozambique and 
Angola, that it is perfectly pos- 
sible for the Soviet Union to be 
“hegemonistic” “social imperi- 
alist,” “state capitalist” or plain 
totalitarian, and also to be pre- 
venting a swiftand bloody res- 
toration, in Afghanistan, of all 
those forces which for centuries 
have confined the majority of 
its feudalised people to a pitiless 
political and economic subjuga- 
tion. 

Or do all the armchair social 
and liberal democrats — now 
taking the place of a generation 
of armchair revolutionaries — 
prefer the Pax Americana and its 
peculiar liberties, as they pre- 
sented themselves to the Viet- 
namese and the Cambodians. the 
invaded citizenry of the Domi- 
nican Republic and the Iranians 
under the Shahinshah and Savak? 

It is an unwholesome vision, 
this one of Eric Heffer climbing 
into bed with Margaret Thatcher, 
and Edward Thompson co-habit 
ing intellectually with Western 
(and Eastern) liberals who dream 
of a world made safe from Mar- 
xism. 

Are we (decomratic socialists, 
social democrats, and illiberal 
liberals alike) ready to go to war, 
or the barricades, to protect 
America’s “access” to the Middle 
Fastern oil fields? And if not, 
why are we helping to provide 
the political ammunition for those 
who do, and will? 

What is required, particularly 
of intellectuals — who sup- 
posedly should know better — js 
intellectual and political discri- 
mination in argument, and a 
little more empirical inquiry 
before arriving at conclusions. 

And those (including myself) 
who believe that civil and human 
tights are indivisible, and who 
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have long been persuaded about 
the nature of the Soviet Union — 
though even longer persuaded 
about the nature of America’s 
global interests — should pause 
for thought, and consult both 
History and Reason. 

These are difficult and- danger- 
ous days for the socialist. move- 
ment. 


Conversation in Kabul 
DAVID SELBOURNE 


Tue Major, a round-faced 
and slow-speaking Afghan in, his 
late thirties, prematurely grey, 
was wearing a circular grey- 
brown felt cap. He is an official of 
the present Soviet-backed ad- 
ministration which came to power 
last month under President 
Karmal. He became a socialist, 
he said, one day when he was 18. 
A single experience had been 
decisive. The King had come to 
the district where the Major’s 
father was governor, or prefect. 
There were 600 invited guests — 
the rich of the province. These 
were plied with “chicken, tice, 
everything.” The poor were 


_ offered merely a piece of bread, 


while the King “only squeezed 
the rice a little with his fingers, 
and did not eat.” But the poor 
could see what the rich were 
being given. ‘“These things the 
poor people wanted also. They 
too were human. This was my 
lesson,” he said. He knew that 
“from that day” he must “fight 
for the poor people, and for my 
country.” 

The King was overthrown by 
his cousin, Mohammad Daoud, 
in 1973. President Daoud, in his 
turn, was overthrown in April 


1978 by Noor Mohammad Taraki, . 


in the first of a series of takeovers 
led by different factions of ‘the 
Marxist People’s Democratic 
Party. (Karmal’s coup is the 
third stage of this revolution.) 
But even after Taraki seized 
power, the couriers for Afghan 
drugs (in a world of their own 
which evidently did not include 
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newspapers), had for a while kept 
on coming for their pick-ups and 
assignations. Andin the newly 
expropriated Kabul hotels and 
restaurants, from which the drug 
trade had been organised by “big 
crooks with houses in Europe,” 
the Afghan~revolution had, un- 
known to the drug runners, 
placed its own secret policemen. 
In some cases they had success- 
fully intercepted the couriers; 
their names and identities are 
known to the new rulers. “Now,” 


the Major said, “all these hope-. 


less, useless fellows cannot come 
here any longer; and the big 
Afghan: interests are sitting in 
Pakistan, with their money and 
their servants. We don’t want 
them,” he added fiercely. -They 
can sit there for ever.” 

Known, too, is the identity of 
the major, German pharmaceut- 
ical company which had a factory 
in Kabul before the revolution 
began under Taraki, and had run 
an illicit trade in drugs of 
another kind. ‘‘They made huge 
sums from it,” said the Major. 
Their method was to have car- 
tons of real pharmaceuticals sent 
from Frankfurt, and passed 
through the customs in Kabul. 
Within an hour. or two, they 
would carefully empty the bottles 
and refill them with opium, 
héroin and morphine. Then they 
would tell the customs that they 
had received a wrong consign- 
ment, and return the cartons with 
their original customs marks on 
them, often by the same flight 
back to Europe. 

After Taraki came Hafizullah 
Amin, whom Babrak Karmal 
then overthrew. Amin is now 
called the “hangman of the 
revolution.” 

Amin had put his own brother 
in to head the army, and.the secret 
police was being run by his 
nephew. (They were all executed 
together.) In return, Kabul has 
new estates of workers’ houses, 
set in the dusty landscape outside 
the grey city, under the towering, 
craggy mountains of the Hindu 
Kush. 

The Major has become hard- 
ened to death. He had spent ten 
months in jail, tortured by 
Daoud’s men in 1977, his finger 
nails removed, and salt put into 


the cuts made on his body. “I 


became as thin,” he said casual- 
ly, “asa wooden person.” His 
fingers are still swollen. “For a 
long time,” he says, “‘we knew 
the revolution was coming.” He 
had been engaged in rural politi- 
cal work in Herat Province for 
several years before the over- 
throw of Daoud in 1978. An 
American financed programme 
for cooperative farming was used 
as a base and cover. His swollen 
fingers rest on the table edge, 
while hs laughs at the memory 
of American funds being diverted 
towards the revolution. 

The Major had known Amin 
well. Amin had been a school- 
teacher, and had taught the 
Major algebra in different days. 
But Amin was always a “‘trouble- 
maker,” who had “set people 
against each other, and thought 
only of himself,‘‘ said the Major, 
looking at his fingers. Outside, it 
was dead silent, not a vehicle 
passing. “Amin,” he said, tried 
to interfere with people’s beliefs 
also. That you cannot do, when 
they have had such beliefs for 
generations. We must allow 
people,” he said, his English 
breaking down; “we cannot con- 
trol everything.” You can now 
see the devout praying to Mecca, 
their shoes neatly placed beside 
them, foreheads to the marbled 
ground at the airport. The 


-Russian tanks bump and creak 


through the icy scrub, on the far 
side of the runway. 

“Everyone has been let out of 
jail,” he says, emphatically. “Not 
one person remains.” There is 
asilence. I ask him what is 
going to happen in Afghanistan. 
“Imperialism cannot win in this 
country,” he declares, “In any 
case, the imperialists only think 
of profit,” he says bitterly, ‘‘but 
we must defend our revolution.” 
And the Russians? “If they leave, 
everything will be finished in half 
an hour.” There are 40,000 on 
the other side, including com- 
mandos, trained in Pakistan and 
armed by America and the 
Chinese. “The Russians will be 
here for one year,” he says 
answering the question before 


it .is asked him, ‘‘no longer 
than necessary,” he adds. The 
Major was jovial. His eyes 


twinkling in the cold room, he lit 
a cigarette in his swollen fingers. O 
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DOCUMENT 
Afghan View of Crisis 





The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Democ- 
ratic Republic of Afghanistan issued an important 
statement on February 11, 1980 after the Gove 
ernment of India’s Special Envoy, Additional 
Secretary in the External Affairs Ministry S.K. 
Singh's fruitful talks with the Afghan leaders 
in Kabul. While this statement has been widely 
commented upon, its full text has hardly been 
published, It is therefore published here for ref- 
erence of the readers of Mainstream —Editor 










‘THE Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan was happy to receive in Kabul 
Ambassador S.K. Singh, Special Envoy of the 
Government of India. He brought and handed over 
a message from H.E. the Prime Minister of India, 
` Shrimati Indira Gandhi, addressed to Babrak 
Karmal, General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan, 
President of the Revolutionary Council and Prime 
Minister of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr Shah Moham- 
mad Dost, and other members of the Afghan 
Government also held discussions with the Special 
Envoy from India. : 

The Special Envoy of ‘the Govérnment of India 
and the authorities concerned in the Government of 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan discussed 
the international situation, regional matters and 
bilateral issues. ; 

During the discussions it was stressed that every 
effort should be made to defuse the dangerous and 
tense situation in the region created due to the 
disturbing reaction by some powers over develop- s 
ments in Afghanistan which are internal matters of 
that country. j ` 

The Afghan side reiterated its commitment to 
strictly adhere to the policy of active and positive 
non-alignment, the principles embodied in the UN 
Charter and continuation of its all-sided efforts to 
maintain friendly relations with all peace-loving 
countries, particularly its neighbours, the USSR, 
India, Pakistan, Iran and others on the basis of 

` mutual respect for independence, national sover- 
eignty, and non-interference in the internal affairs of 
each other. 

The Afghan Government has no desire or inten- 
tion whatsoever to threaten or provoke any of its 
neighbours and therefore expects that the recent 
internal developments in Afghanistan cannot and 
shall not continute any cause for alarm or concern 

‘to its neighbours, inviting involvement or inter- 
ference of foreign powers. : 

The attempts made by certain countries to trans- 
form Pakistan — whose people are linked to 
Afghans by history, culture and religion — into an 
arsenal of foreign-made arms and ammunitions and 
aggressive as well as offensive weapons, and the fact 
that it is now being transformed into a base for 
armed aggression against Afghan and as a bridge- 
head, posing a threat to Afghanistan’s neighbouring 
states in general, were viewed with grave concern. 

The Afghan side reiterated its desire to solve all 


its problems with Pakistan through peaceful and 
amicable negotiations without resorting to the use of 
force, provided that Pakistan in conformity with the 
aspirations of its people reciprocate with similar 
intention and adopt a more responsible attitude 
towards the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. 
The Afghan side, reiterated that the limited con- 
tingents of the armed forces of the Soviet Union 
stationed upon the request of the Government of 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan in confor- 
mity with the provisions of the Afghan-USSR Treaty 
of Friendship, Good Neighbourliness aud Co- 
operation dated 5th December, 1978 and the relevant 
provisions of the United Nations Charter would be 
withdrawn from the Afghan soil as soon as the cause 
which necessitated the request for such military 
assistance, namely continued external armed aggres- 
sion aimed to fight the new Afghan government- 
system ceases to exist under a credible guarantee. 
The Afghan side requested the Special Envoy of 
the Government of India to convey to his Govern- 


- ment the sincere thanks of the Government of the 


Democratic Republic of Afghanistan for the under- 
standing it has demonstrated following the recent 
developments in Afghanistan which reflect the 
traditional ties of friendship and cooperation bet- 
ween the Afghan and Indian peoples. ‘In this 
context, mutual contacts at different levels are ex- 
pected to further consolidate these amicable ties. 
During the talks the desire of both Gévernments 
and peoples for further strengthening of friendly 
relations and expansion of cooperation between the 
two countries in various fields, particularly in econo- 
mic and technical spheres was reiterated with full 
satisfaction. (Kabul, February 11, 1980) 
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MEANING OF PARASBIGHA — II 





Anatomy 
of i 
Caste Tension 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI > 


The author who is a Research Scholar at Jawaharlal 
Nehru_University, visited some of the tension-ridden areas 
in Bihar to investigate on the spot into the gruesome 
killings at Parasbigha village in Gaya District on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1980. The first instalment of his report appeared 
in last week’s Mainstream (February 23, 1980). Next 
week, Mainstream will carry a report on tbe latest, the 
Pipra Harijan slaughter.— Editor 





ARASBIGHA Stands at the cross-roads of a tumul- 
tuous rural social transformation process. Being 
a part of the whole, its small social set-up, regularly 
receives jolts from the events outside and accord- 
ingly it readjusts to the new balance of social forces. 
The breakdown of the overall social relations how- 
ever occurs when the readjustment is forced upon 
the various mini social forces, functioning’ auto- 
nomously. The onslaught is borne by that segment 
of the set-up which falls out of favour with the 
dominant trend.’ 

Likewise, the struggle within the village and the 
violent breakdown of the social relationships, imme- 
diately affect the tussle going on outside on alarger 
Keeping 
this in view, the enquiry into an incident like Paras- 
bigha, must locate the inter-play of the various 
factors and forces, which in collusion with the 
agents of the state apparatus unleashed repressive 


. violence. 


Surely the massacres of the kind that took place 
at Parasbigha on February 6, are not initiated by a 
lunatic or a group of them. Nor are they committed 
by criminal gangs alone. If the victims happen to be 
the landless labourers and the sharecoppers, the 


revengeful and traditionally powerful zamindar. is- 


the leading culprit. As in Kargahar, Belchhi, 
Pathada, Chhaundadano, Gopalpur, Dharampura 
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_a half decades. 


and Bisrampur, he leads the gang which violently 
tries to repress the upsurge of anti-feudal social 
forces. 

The Dohia incident, which took place a day after, 
indicates however the reversion of this process. The 
incident might have been partly initiated by an 
angry mob led by caste zealots and goons; basically, 
however, it signified the extent to which the oppres- 
sed class of landless agricultural labourers are now 
capable of retaliating against the feudal lords. The 
molestation of upper-caste women and the attempt 
to rape some of them by the lower-caste 
labourers, sent out a stern warning to Bhoomihars 
that no more the myth will prevail that ‘even when 
the oppressed returns the violence, it would not 
affect their women’ exploding the upper-caste myth, 
‘They cannot dare touch our women’. At Dohia, 
confronted with a large group of Bhoomihars, who 
had come from Gaya to show their solidarity with 
the Bhoomihar victims of the village, I could easily 
discern the outrages which the incident had caused 
among them. ; 

There is no clear-cut polarisation of class forces 
in Parasbigha village. The division of forces how- 
ever reflect clearly the broad ‘division which has 
been taking concrete shape during the past one and 
Whereas the class affiliations here 
strengthened historically the bonds between the 
Bhoomihar landlords, the caste factor in case of the 
landless agricultural labourers, has initially been 
divisive. The only broad polarisation, though along 
caste lines, between backward and forward, has 
helped to lump together all backward castes on the 
one hand, and the upper castes on the other. The 
division in both the categories, between the landless 
and the landlord, is clearly discernible. Depending 
upon the local conditions and the quality of the 
local leadership, the caste feelings, may or may not 
prevail upon the class differences. 

The Gaderiyas of Parasbigha were aware of the 
rapidly changing balance of social forces outside 
their village. While the Bhoomihars, by shifting 
their loyalty from the Congress-I to Janata and 
then shifting back to Congress-I, have succeeded in 
retaining their control over the state machinery, the 
landless are divided. They have either organised 
themselves around a caste hero or in case of the 
Harijans and other Scheduled Castes and Tribes, the 
alliance has been, interestingly enough, with the 
Bhumihars. In spite of this alliance, the landless 
Harijans have been the major victims of atrocities. 
It is of course, true, that the atrocities are being 
increasingly committed by the backward caste land- 
lords, but the state apparatus has been under the con- 
trol of the Bhumihars, even under the Janata rulc. 

In Parasbigha the victims were not however 
Hatijans. The Gaderiyas belong to lower backward 
castes, slightly above the Harijans. All the major 
political parties have been trying to bring them into 
their respective folds — Lok Dal, Janata (the Jana 
Sangh faction), Cong-I, CPI, and a small party called 
Shoshit Dal founded by Jaidev Prasad, — a Kori 
leader who was killed in 1975 by the police while a 
Congress Ministry was in power in the State. 

It appears that the Gadériyas were divided as to 
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which political party they should support. Though 
miserably poor, the smal! community had produced 
a trained teacher and two high-school-going boys 


' (both were killed in the February’s massacre). A 


section of the Gaderiyas, it seems, supported Kar- 
poori Thakur in the 1977 election and the other 
section Indira Gandhi. The’ poorer, it appears, sup- 
ported Indira Gandhi. In the recent Lok Sabha 
election, most of the people did not go to vote or 
were prevented from going to the booths. \ 
Several disputes have been going on between the 
Gaderiyas and the local Bhumihar family. The main 
cause of the conflict has been a little less than five 
acres of gair mazaruwa ‘land. Karpoori Thakur in 
Patna told me that in 1978 he had allotted parts of 
this land for homesteads to Gaderiyas and the re- 
maining parts were left for the common use. The 
late Ram Niranjan Sharma made several attempts to 
forcefully occupy the common land and at times 


. even tried to sow crop on it. Thus he tried not only 


t 


to prevent the villagers from using the common 
land, by fencing it; he prevented them. from even 
passing through it. 

„Another long-standing dispute related to a 50 
acre field, on which the Gaderiyas had from time 
to time worked as sharecroppers. The ownership of 
the land involved a dispute, not between the Gaderi- 
yas and Ram Niranjan Sharma but between him and 
another Bhumihar from the nearby village, called 
Pandui. The dispute between the two landlords has 
been going on for decades. About ten years back, 
the Supreme Court resolved the case jn favour of 
the Pandui Bhumihar. In spite of this, Ram 
Niranjan Sharma continued to occupy the land and 
never let the Pandui Bhumihar take possession of it. 

The position of the Gaderiyas as sharecroppers 
was therefore very precarious. Those who were found 
to-be on the side of Pandui Bhumihar were thrown 
out and those who supported Ram Niranjan Sharma 
were retained. In course of time however, almost all 
Gaderiya sharecroppers were forcefully removed. 

The Gaderiyas, manjis and the Paswans have their 
own small plots of land.. From time to time disputes 
have arisen over sharing of canal water for irriga- 


` tion also. 


- 


As long as the Janata Party remained united and 
Karpoori Thakur held the reins of power in the 
State, the tussle between Ram Niranjan Sharma (a 
Congress-I supporter) and Gaderiyas did not reach 
beyond petty scuffles. After the split in early 1979, 
and the emergence of an imminent possibility that 
the Congress-1 might return to power in the State, 
appeared to have encouraged Ram Niranjan Sharma 
to adopt more tough methods to deal with his oppo- 
nents. A Gaderiya got killed around this period in-a 
scuffle with the hired goons of Niranjan Sharma. 
This naturally led to more tension in the village. In 
October last year Niranjan Sharma was beheaded. 
Fourteen persons were accused inan FIR filed by 
Niranjan Sharma’s daughter, which included Gaderi- 
yas, Paswans and Yadavs living in the village. 
Tension further mounted in the village and at the 
request of the villagers, the Government posted a 
police force in the village. But just before the Lok 
Sabha election, the police force was withdrawn. 
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Apparently what happened was that | the police: 
authorities in Jehanabad were asked by the higher 
authorities whether there was still tension in the area 
and if it was necessary to keep the police posted in 
the village. A lot of police force was required for 
the election duty. The Jehanabad SHO, Kalika 
Singh Sinha; sent a report to.the higher authorities 
that there was no tension in the area and therefore 
the force was not required. 7 i 

I made some enquiries in Jehanabad town about 
this SHO. A number of people, rickshawalas, owners 
of small restaurants, teachers and a lawyer, told me 
that he shielded gamblers in- the town and some 
criminal gangs as well; he is.the recipient of many 
favours not excluding pecuniary for protecting the 


interests of the Bhumihars. In any case, Jehanabad ' 


began to experience a new power wave represented 
‘by -Mahendra Prasad Singh, the Congress-I' Lok 
Sabha candidate from this constituency. The overall 
victory of Congress-I in the.elections and Indira 
Gandhi’s return to power at the Centre, immediately 
strengthened the hands of the Bhumihars in the area 
and, especially the hands of Ram Niranjan Sharma’s 
son, Madan Mohan Sharma, and his two grandsons. 
A day before the incident, Madan Mohan Sharma, 
got himself admitted into a private clinic in Patna 
and two of his nephews, one of them Shyamsunder 
Sharma, got themselves arrested on charges 
ticketless travel. The details need to be found out. 
A number of people told: me in Patna and Jehana- 
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MEDIA—II - 


Doing Justice 
to 
Rural India 


D. R. MANKEKAR 


A 


HE lifting of the rock by the shocking Narainpur 
and Gaya incidents revealed under them writh- 
ing swarms of deadly germs, which indicated that 
there are many rocks all over, particularly in beni- 
ghted Bihar and UP, shielding organised criminality, 
flourishing in the countryside with impunity, ` all 
along, in the last three decades. 
As we all know, that which is not reported does 
not exist. And crime unreported is crime licensed 
- and encouraged. And we also know too .well that 
when lawlessness and crime go unreported, the law 
and order authorites and goverment feel that they 
could get away with it and therefore they could 
’ afford to do nothing about it. 

And what is worse about the conditions in Bihar 
and UP is that the breakers of the law and guar- 
dians of the law, according to reports, are hand in 
glove with each other. í ; 

Why is such a scandalous state of affairs possible? 
Because the Indian Press has failed in its duty — 
its duty not only to lift the rocks and expose the 
worms but to cleanse the ground under the rocks by 
focussing light on them. 


Which brings me back to the charge I made in- 


these columns last week about the.remissness of the 
Indian Press in failing to ensure vigilant coverage 
of news from the rural areas where. three-fourths , of 
this country’s population live. It is there, therefore, 
that events of significance to the country occur and 
need to be regularly reported. : 

This reporting of the vast and complex hinterland 
of rural India, to be comprehensive and effective, 


‘ has to take place at two levels: (a) in the district - 





This is the second article by the author containing his 
observations on the present state of the Indian press 
and problems it has to overcome. The first article was 
published in last week’s Mainstream (February 23, 
1980) 
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rural press, so as to awaken the rural population to 
the happenings and goings-on around them; and (b) 
in the national newspapers, whose duty it is to bring 
such vital information to the notice of the national 
and State Governments. For only the glare of 
publicity can compel any State Government to 
bestir itself and take prompt punitive as well as 
preventive action and prod the Central Government 
to apply the heat on the former to act energetically, 

When we talk of the national press we parti- 
cularly have in mind the news agencies which are 
the main two-way communication channel between 
the people and the Government, conveying to the 
people government’s policies and intentions, and 
actions and activities; and in return bringing to the 
government the feedback of people’s reactions and 
responses to its policies and actions. It is for the 
provincial and national newspapers to function as 
the watchdogs of public interest and report and 
criticise the Government’s lapses. 

Unlike the news agencies, the affluent national 
newspapers cannot even put forward the alibi of 
lack of funds. They are making plenty of profits. It 
has however to be admitted that the current lack of 
interest in rural news coverage is primarily attri- 
butable to a lack of incentive and imagination on 
the part of the editors and management of these 
newspapers. There are no profits or capture of more 
circulation accruing from investment in rural re- 
porting,.as there is in, say, finance and commerce 
or sports pages. Here the incentive and imagination 
consist in seeking to fill a vital void in the country’s 
news coverage and for educating the city readers on 
the vital rural problems and keeping the rulers in- 
formed on the events and activities in the villages. 

What is called for isa couple of mobile corres- 
pondents, duly equipped with specialised knowledge 
of rural problems and needs, maintained at the 
headquarters whose nose for rural news should 
prompt them to rush to rural areas from time to time 
to write features on the goings-on in the villages that 
keep a close eye on social change, for better or worse, 
and caste impediments to social justice and agrarian 
reform. These trips could be timed to sowing and 
harvesting seasons and other newsy occasions, apart 
from natural and man-made disasters. 

These high-powered correspondents should be 
backed bya network of stringers who with their 
vigilant reportage, will: keep the headquarters in- 
formed on rural developments and thus keep their 
ears to the ground. 

At the district level, the remedy lies in the Central 
Government encouraging the establishment of rural 
newspapers through a variety of concessions by way 
of cheaper postage and newsprint and common print- 


. ing facilities, besides advertisement patronage. Be- 


cause of the very high capital cost of setting up a 
daily newspaper and inaccessibility to daily news- 
papers of much ofrural India, it would be more 
practicable as also advisable to encourage the laun- 
ching of weeklies, fortnightlies and monthlies. Be- 
sides, the periodical journals will reduce the financial 
obligations of the editor to external vested interests 
and to that extent safeguard the journal’s editorial 
independence, 
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To this end, the Government should devote special 
attention to institutionalised training in rural jour- 
nalism which should attract young people with not 
only aptitude for journalism but passion for social 
service. ` 
. When we speak of training in rural journalism, 
we have in mind equipping the trainees not only with 
writing skills but also with a thorough background 
knowledge of rural problems pertaining to agricul- 
tural operations and agrarian reform, and fostering 
a passion for social justice and fighting for the under- 
dog. For the duties of the editor ofa truly rural 
newspaper extend beyond the columns of his news- 
paper to the village chowk and active participation 
in the sociai and community life of the village. 

I would like to emphasise here that rural jour- 
nalism is much more than developmental journalism. 
Indeed, developmental reporting is one of the areas 
covered by rural journalism which steps into the 
battlefield of agrarian reform and social justice. 
‘Such vigorous motivated journalism may of course 


involve on occasions considerable risk to life and 
limb. It therefore calls for a tougher fibre in the rural 
journalist; for here is no ivory-tower journalism of 
the urban newspaper’s editorial writer and colum- 
nist. : $ 

But we have to ensure that the district newspapers, 
like the Community newspapers ofthe West, are 
truly rural newspapers, with their contents entirely 
focussed on the rural reader’s interests and instruc- 
tion, unlike most of the present-day district news- 

-papers in this country which are merely pale replicas 
of the city newspaper. 

A journalism that ignores the life, welfare, and 
problems and activities of four-fifths of the country’s 
population that live in the villages, and confines its 
focus -on the meaningless, petty party political 
goings-on in the Central and State capitals, is waste- 
ful and irrelevant to this country’s media needs 
and socio-economic progress. For apart from in- 
forming and entertaining, journalism’s main aim has 
to be the country’s socio-economic progress. [] 
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MAINSTREAM 


Of 


A CHINESE STUDY 


Buddhism 
and. | 


i Society. | 


Fay 


TEN 


\ 


of | | 
Tang Dynasty 


SONG JIA-YU 


UDDHISM Was for China a religion from abroad. 

Its teachings were diametrically opposed to the 

~>olitical ideas, philosophical theories and ethical 
naxims of the traditional Chinese society. l 

Since its introduction into China from India in 
the earlier years of the Eastera Han Dynasty (25- 
220 A.D.), this foreign religion has in the course of 
several centuries undergone a series of changes and 
eventually found a soil for its own growth. 

Down to the Sui and Tang dynasties (581-907 
A.D.), the splendour of Buddhism reached its 
zenith permeating into, every corner in the social 
life of China with its sweeping influences. 

Why in China, a country where Confucianism 
once held its sole sway, could Buddhism ‘get to 

: intrude, thrive and prosper? And why was it almost 
‘at the same time that Buddhism began to decline 
‘and gradually lost its former prime? Obviously, the 
very evolution of Buddhism itself in China cannot 
afford an answer to the above questions. Its comings 
and goings have to be traced only in the light of the 
. material life of the secular world, just as what 


The author, a distinguished Chinese historian, attend- 
ed the Indian History Congress held at Waltair in 
of the visiting delegation 


January 1980, as a member 
from China. 
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„should be done'in the study of theological histories 


in any other country of the world. Buddhism and 
society of the Tang dynasty (618-907 A.D.) held a 
very significant position in the history of feudalistic 
China, for both of them succeeded what had been 
foregoing and opened from that time on a new 
phase for ages in the future. If the development of 
Buddhism is to be investigated with regard to its 
historical implications, it will certainly result in 
important bearings upon the study of history both 
of China and of those oriental countries that have 
been deeply imbued by Buddhism. 


1. Rise and Evolution of Buddhism of Tang Dynasty 


In the time of the Southern and Northern Dynas- 
ties (420-581) A.D., Buddhism had already grown 
up to quite a considerable degree both in the south 
and in the north of China. The anti-Buddhist policy 
carried out by Emperor Wu-ti of the Northern Chou 
dynasty, 572-8 A.D.) had momentarily brought a 
serious setback on the expansion Of Buddhism in 
the North. But after the establishment of the Sui 
dynasty (581-618 A.D.), with the support of the new 
Buddhist policy from the Government, Buddhism 
revived rapidly, while the buildings of monasteries 
and temples and the enlargement of Buddhist order 
attained an even greater scale. Down to the Tang 
dynasty, Buddhist careers and achievements had 
entered its golden age, and indeed the most pros- 
perous one in the history of China; and we find 
Buddhism had left its marks evidently on all walks 
of life, in the social and political as well as in the 
economic, cultural and intellectual fields. 

The buildings of the Buddhist monasteries and 
temples went headlong uninterrupted throughout 
the entire Tang period. Many magnificent temples 
aight will be compared to the imperial palaces, 
while pagodas were erected all over the country. 
Chang-an and Lo-yang, the two capitals of the Tang 
dynasty, were world-renowned for their numerous 
Buddhist buildings. By a computation based on the 
record among Emperor Wo-tsung’s (of the Tang 
dynasty, .841-6 A.D.) anti-Buddhist edicts, the 
monasteries artd temples then registered were no less 
than 5,000 in number, whereas private shrines were 
about 40,000 or more; official census gave the num- 
ber of Buddhist monks about 300,000, but in reality 
the number of those who were privately initiated 
jnto’Bnddhist fold far exceeded it. How prosperous 


. Buddhism appeared in the earlier Tang dynasty 


might be shown by the following quotation from a 
document of the time of Emperor Chung-tsung, 
(705-9 A.D.) as saying “countless, Buddhist build- 
ings costed millions after (millions, whereas endless 
conversions enlarged the bulk of the exempted by 
hundreds of thousands’’. (from “The Life of Sin Ti- 
pi” in The History of the Tang Dynasty—Old Version). 

The relics of sculptures in Lung-men at Lo-yang 
and the art legacies at Tun-huang in Kansu as well 
as thousands of the manuscripts of Buddhist classics 
and literatures discovered in modern times suffice us 
to imagine what a wonderful sight the prosperity of 
Buddhism at that time had brought forth. 

It was the age when the current .of pious Buddhist 
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monks travelling westward in search for religious 
truth reached its high tide. Their achievements as 
well as their influences upon Buddhist and other 
social circles far surpassed their predecessors. For 
the sake of finding out answers to their perennially 
debated problems, these Buddhist monks took light 
of any difficulty, hiking in the desert and sailing 
over oceans. They paid homage to Buddhist 
temples, learned Buddhist classics and brought back 
to China voluminous Buddhist classics in Sanskrit. 

Within a span of little more than half a century 
in. the early Tang dynasty, there had been scores of 
Chinese and Korean Buddhist monks going’ west- 
ward for India. Among the famous' Buddhist monks 
who emerged foremost to the front during this 
period, were Hiuan-tsuang, the erudite traveller, 
Buddhist philosopher .and translator, and later on 
T-ching and some others. Meanwhile the famous 
- Indian monks, full of indomitable religions aspir- 
ations, came eastward to China for the sake of 
propagating their doctrines. The collaboration bet- 
ween the Chinese and the Indian monks gave an 
immense impetus to the development of Buddhism 
in the Tang period. 

It was also in this period'that the translation of 
Buddhist classics entered a mew’ era. . Already 
in the Sui period famous monks had been called 
together, translation institutions were organised with 
the past experiences being summed up and more 
Buddhist classics translated out in a well-planned 
way. Later, in the Tang period the scale of the 
translation works was eyen more enlarged. Trans- 
lations of Buddhist classics had continued going on 
for more than 180 years, that is from the beginning 
of the Tang dynasty to the reign of Emperor Te- 
tsung (780-805 AD). E 

More than once had the royal court of the Tang 
dynasty organised translation institutions in large 
scale, instituted in a rather perfect style and with 
detailed division of labour among the translators. 
The Imperial Government sentits Ministers as 
‘superintendants to take charge ofthe: translation 
group. Renowned monks of China, India and other 
places such as Hiuen-tsuang, I-ching, Bodhiruce, 
Chin Kang-chih (Vajraprajna), Pu-kung (Amogha) 
and Pan-jo (Prajna) were among the most famous 
_ translators of the age. From its former state of 
spontaneity, the translation work of the Buddhist 
classics was gradually transformed into a state of 
well-planned systematisation. The translation 
method with which little attention was paid as to 
whether the translation was true to their original 
text was by now replaced by Hiuen-tsang’s new 
method emphasising strict accuracy. With his trans- 
lations of 75 Buddhist classics in 1335 Chuan (rolls) 
he had raised the translation work to an unpreced- 
-ented high level. Large amounts of the Buddhist. 
texts translations in ‘the Sui and Tang periods 
enabled the Chinese public to understand the basic 
features of Indian. Buddhism through their Chinese 
versions. 

In addition to the translations of the Buddhist 
classics which by far exceeded the preceeding ages 
both in quantity and in quality, there began to 
appear voluminous editions of commentaries on 
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Buddhist texis and books in references. These trans- 
lations of the Buddhist classics got widely copied’ 
and circulated, the amount of which even exceeded 
the orthodox Confucian classics of China. 

One of the salient features in the development of 
Buddhism in the Tang period was the emergence of 
various Buddhist sects which fitted the Chinese 
social circumstances. Before the Sui and Tang 
periods, there had been the differentiation of schools 
in Buddhism, but never that of sects. The relation 
between masters and pupils then was only one of 
doctrinal inheritance. Down tothe Sui and Tang 
periods, Buddhist monks travelled westward one 
after another in search for religious truth, large 
amount of Buddhist classics were translated, theories 
were studied penetratively, the economic powers of 
the Buddhist monasteries and temples grew,up, and 
together with them gradually appeared various Bud- 
dhist sects: the Tien-tai, the San-jie, the San-lun, the 
Fa-hsiang (Dharmalaksana), the Hua-yen, the Chan 
(dhyana), the Lu (vinaya), the Mi (Tantrism), the 
Pure Land and others. Not only the Buddhist 
masters taught their doctrines and teachings to the 
pupils, but also the properties of the Buddhist 
monasteries and temples were inherited by their 
direct disciples. Of the various Buddhist sects, the 
Tien-tai, the Hua yen, the Pure Land and the Chan 
exercised greatest influences and played the most 
important role in the development of Buddhism. 

The establishment of the various Buddhist sects 
and their rise and fallin the Tang period showed 
that Buddhism itself underwent significant evolu- 
tions. In the Wei and Chin periods (220-420 A.D.) 
Buddhism both of the south and of the north pos- 
sessed their own styles and characteristics respec- 
tively in that the south emphasised the theoretical 
sides while the north honoured Chan (dhyana, 
meditation). During the intervening years between 
the Sui and Tang dynasties, Buddhism evolved along 
the road of unification, most masters of sects up- 
held the cultivation of both ting (samadhi, self- 
hypnotisation) and hui (jnana) altogether and the 
enlargement of both chan (dhyana, meditation) and 


yi (theory) simultaneously; but on the other hand;- 


it took its own way of independant development, ù 
freeing itself from the influences of the metaphysics 
of the Wei and Chin periods. It was in this time that 
the Tien-tai sect reached its prime with its move 
towards synthesising both the south and the north 
sects. : 
Meanwhile, the new Indian Buddhism continued 
its inflow into China, combining the former Buddhist 
schools in forming the Fa-hsiang sect (Wei-shih, 
Vijnanavadin). This latter sect created by Hiuen- 


tsang inherited in its theoretical teachings of the , 


two schools of the Indian Ta-cheng (Mahayana 
Buddhism), preserved strictly their original theoret- 
ical systems and attained its prime ever since their 
existence from the Wei and Chin times. Thus’ we 
saw in the early Tang period the three great 
Buddhist sects, that is, the San-lun, the Tien-tai and 
the Fa-hsiang, were at last well established. But the 
Wei-shih or Fa-hsiang sect which preserved perfectly 
Indian Buddhist theories survived only a short time- 
and soon declined.’ In its stead came the new sects 
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which were adopted to fit the social conditions of 
China. They were the Hua-yen and the Chan sects 
that began to flourish during the reiga of Empress 
Wu Tze-tien (684-704 A.D.). 

The teachings of the Hua-yen sect followed the 
road of electicism which tried to harmonise contra- 
dictions and to combine various sects and even went 
so far as to attempt at the reconciliation of the three 
different doctrines of Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Taoism. In the sphere of its social influences it over- 
powered all the preceeding sects. i 

The Chan sect was the most thoroughgoing in 
regard.to religious reforms. By getting rid of the 
constraint of the scholastic commentaries, its teach- 
ings appeared more simple than the old theories 
which were hard to understand, and hence after the 
middle of the Tang dynasty it -was becoming the 
mainstream of Buddhism in China. The Chan sect 
in its turn was also divided into the south sect and 
the north. After “the religious catastrophe in the 
years of Hui chang” (under the reign of Emperor 
Wu-tsung), all other sects declined with only the 
south Chan sect left in vogue. This sect claimed no 
writings, depended not on Buddhist texts, worship- 
ped no gods, nor ask for personality cultivation 
generation after generation; it preached the attain- 
ment of Buddhahood , only upon instantaneous en- 
lightenment. Because its methods were easy to 


follow, it was able to take the place of all other 


sects and continued to prevail in the society. 

All these evolutions of Buddhism in the Tang 
period, as indicated: above, showed that Buddhism 
itself in the teachings of the dogma about how to 
attain the Buddhahood had undergone some new 
developments. The doctrine of continuous person- 
ality cultivafion generation after generation held 
originally by the Indian Buddhism was greatly re- 
cast. The doctrine of the Pure Land sect maintained 


that.so far as one’ cultivated one’s personality in ` 


this life, he would attain Buddhahood right in the 


_ next; the-doctrine of the Tien-tai sect that ‘all the 


b 


emotionless are in possession of the hsing (some 
kind of nature)” meant that all the inanimate beings 
partook also in Buddhahood; and the doctrine of 
the Chan sect proposed that ““Buddhahood is to be 
made within one’s own nature and must not be 
sought outside oneself” and that “as soon as one 
lays down his slaughtering sword, he becomes at 


` once a Buddha”. These profound changes of Buddh- 


ism during this time was the natural consequence 
and also the indispensable manifestation of Buddh- 
ism in the process of its nationalisation. 

The Buddhist philosophical ideas inherited the 
metaphysics of the Wei and Chin periods and be- 
longed basically to an idealistic ontology. What was 
meant by ontology was no more than how to embody 
the real world. The problem of essence in the Buddh- 
ism of the Tang period was concerned with the so- 
called Chenti (paramartha, truth), Shih (alayavij- 


nana, knowledge) and Fahsing (dharma, the nature of ` 


. laws) etc. which various sects argued with the aid of 


various means, thus making the idealistic epistemo- 
logy more profound and more accurate. Through 
this period Buddhism in its development turned more 
and more from objective idealism to subjective: idea- 
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lism of which the foremost representative was no 
other than the Chan sect itself. The philosophical 
ideas of the Chan sect played an important role in 
the formation of the idealistic neo-Confucianism of 
the Sung dynasty (960-1279 A.D.) and afforded data 
for later development of materialistic thoughts. This 
may well show that the philosophical systems of the 
Chan sect has never been unique in its character but 
very much complicated, 


2. Social Foundations in the Evolution of Buddhism 
; of Tang Dynasty 

Buddhism was considered in the Han dynasty 
(206 B.C.-220 A.D.) as some kind of miracles and 
magics. While in the time of Wei and Chin it was 
taken as a school akin to metaphysics. It was only 
up to the time of Sui and Tang that Buddhism, after 
the completion of its course of self-reformation, 
transformed itself into a perfectly sinicised Buddhism 
and thence permeated into the social Jife of China. 
Profound though it was that Buddhism had influ- 
enced China; nevertheless its process of evolution 
had ever been of necessity fluctuating with the 
waves of social currents. 

China had been a centralised feudal state since 
the time of the Chin dynasty (221-207 B.C.). After 
centuries of disintegration, China was again unified 
by the Sui dynasty at the beginning of the 6th 
century. Since then, China in the course of more 
than 300 years had basically been under the unique 
administration of a strong centralised -dynasty. And 
the rise and evolution of Buddhism of the Sui and 
Tang periods was to a considerable degree influenced 
by the religious policy of the feudal dynasties. The 
famous saying of a Buddhist scholar in the Sui 
period that “the rise of religion depends on 
emperors’’ was a conclusion drawn from his study 
of the development of Buddhism. With the excep- 
tion of Emperor Wu-tsung, all the 22 emperors of 
the Sui and Tang dynasties worshipped Buddhism to 
a certain degree. Without the political support, legal 
protection and financial supplement, it could hardly 
be imagined how could Buddhist temples be so 
widely established, Buddhist texts in so large a scale 
translated and the number of the Buddhist monks 
so much multiplied. 

However, the policy adopted towards Buddhism 
by the emperors of the Sui and Tang dynasties was 
not simply determined by personal piety of the 
emperors themselves towards it but depended on 
the political necessities and on the conditions of 
how Buddhism was in relation to various social 
strata. f 

The Sui and Tang dynasties witnessed an age 
when the political and economic relations of the 
feudal society of China took a great turning. In 
the times of Wei and Chin, it was the landlords of 
the illustrious nobilities who monopolised the ruling 
power òf the state. But down to tħe transitional 
years of the Sui and Tang dynasties, these landlords 
came to decline in the economic field and lost their 
former political prestige. At the. same time, the 
exploitation system in the form of patrons and 
clients came to an end, while other forms of feudal 
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rents and tenants began to spread widely. Large 
amounts of landed farmers because of the continual 
losing of their Jands-were rendered to subordinate 
tenants and labourers everywhere. 


The historical change of Buddhism as occured in. 


the times of the Sui and Tang dynasties was no 
more than a reflection of the political and economic 
changes of the age The re-unification of the South 
” and the North of China during the Sui dynasty also 
promoted the cultures and ideologies of the South 
and the North to approach uniformity. Emperor 
Wen-ti of the Sui dynasty (581-604 A.D.) who was 
by that time in urgent need of a theology to extend 
the social influences of his new regime, carried out 
a policy of Buddhism-worship which exerted great 
effects on the emergence of new sects in synthesising 
the south and the north Buddhist teaching. 

The Tang dynasty in succession to the Sui dynasty 
executed a policy with the attempt to unite all the 
landlord groups over the whole country. Such a 
Policy as reflected in the religious sphere was to 
. worship the Confucianism, Buddhism ‘as well as 
Taoism at the same time. Hence as a matter of fact, 
Buddhism was then both honoured and given a bit 
of limitation. _Most of the famous monks between 
the Sui and Tang times came forth ‘from the illus- 
trious nobilities who were well cultivated in Con- 
fucianism, being of high ranks and very influencial 
in social circles as well as in Buddhist circles. At 
the beginning of the Tang dynasty, the feudal royal 
government suppressed the nobility, landlords in 
` politics, and as a natural cousequence this led to 

certain limitations on Buddhism which was in close 
ties with the nobility, landlords. Buddhism then was 
not yet completely reformed nor reconciled with the 
Confucian ethics and morality — a fact which had 
provided some obstacles for itself in obtaining com- 
plete support from the government. oo. 
Later, at the time when Empress Wu Tze-tien 
reigned, the policy of the feudal dynasty toward 
Buddhism underwent still greater changes. Empress 
Wu found in the Buddhist classics prophesies that 
favoured her to reign as the empress, therefore she 
held Buddhism in high honour. But the sects upheld 
by the Imperial Government were not those that 
had prevailed previously, but those of the. Hua-yen 
and the Chan which were then just coming to the 
forefront. Such a change was inseperable with the 
fact that the political powers of the “new nobility” 
Jandlords from lower social strata were then on the 
rising. At that time the reforms of Buddhism by 
the Hua yen and the Chan sects were almost accom- 
-plished and thus brought a turning point in the 
‘development of Buddhism. Many of the famous 
monk- preachers within the rank and file of these 
sects came out from the lower strata instead of the 
nobilities. Asa matter of course, their teachings 
accommodated much. more to the political needs of 
the royal government. Just as the Chou dynasty 
founded by Empress Wu Tze-tien met the opposi- 
tion from the part of the former nobility Jandlords, 
so was the Chan sect regarded by the Tien-tai and 
other sects as a harmful heresy. 
After ‘‘the upheaval of An Lu-shan and Shih Sze- 
ming” (755 A.D.) the ruling power of the Imperial 
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. Government declined and the regional ruling groups 


in favour of a politically divided state came to the 
front and the feeble ‘central royal court was then 
under the control of the eunuchs and bureaucratic 
Jandlords who while competing against themselves 
for powers were yet collaborating with each other 
— a fact which aggravated the increasing social 
crises ever since the middle of the Tang dynasty. 
The, development of Buddhism was also much in- 
fluenced by these social crises. All the Buddhist sects 
were at that time falling off one by one, and instead 
of their mutual competitions in the past, they now 
took the road of concurrence in which the Chan 
sect turned out to be the mainstream of Buddhism 
that embraced all other sects. Asa matter of fact, 
this was but an endeavour for continuing in keeping 
the social positions of Buddhism by means of further 
thoroughgoing religious reforms. At first, the—re- 
forms of the Chan sect were imbued with an air of 
the lower social strata standirig against the feudal 
priviledges. At such a time when the state was on 
the decline and the society was in tumult, only the 
teachings of the Chan sect still accommodated the 
needs of various groups of the ruling class and hence 
was capable to gain supports from all of them. 

In addition to the political factors of the age, the 
prosperity of Buddhism and its evolution in the 
Tang period was also due to the fact that it complied 
with the process of feudalisation of the’ economic 
relations. One of the reasons why other foreign teli- 
gions did not spread much in China was that they 
had not got quite feudalised. It should be-noted that 
the monastery economies of the Tang, period on the 
foundations laid downy the time of the Southern 
and Northern dynasties (420-589 AD) got further 
expanded: It was through the donations from the 
royal court and other means that Buddhist monas- 
teries and temples acquired large amounts of land 
properties as well as lots of secular and clerical ten- 
ants, slave-servants and all kinds of treasures. Since 
the beginning of the Tang dynasty, the Buddhist 
monasteries and temples as arule were “‘striving 
after land properties, accumulating commodities, 
making profits by weaving and specialising in trad- 
ing’’. The economic life of the Buddhist monasteries 
and temples which was organised basically on the 
pattern of the secular landlords’ economics constitu- 
ted an important part in the frame of the feudal 
economics of the Tang period. In every monastery. 
or temple.there were ‘“‘manager-monks’’ in charge 
of specific management and administration of minor 
properties. The land of the monasteries and temples 
was cultivated by slaves or tenants. The income of 
the wealthy ones might even amount as much as 
10,000 tons (about 500,000 kg). Besides, the monas- 
teries and temples were engaged in commercial acti- 
vities such as running mills, inns and cartages and 
money-lending. In the course’ of their long develop- 
ment, they had accumulated so much wealth that it 
was even said during the time of Jui-tsung (684 AD) 
that “of all the wealth under heaven, the Buddhists 
took hold of 70-80 per cent”. f 

Such economic strength made the monasteries - 
and temples enter into close economic ties and 
share common interests with the secular landlords 
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ánd feudal state: and this provided the material 
foundations for the prosperity of Buddhism. The 
inheritancè relation of the monastery properties was 
a perfect adaptation of that of the traditional feudal 
family; that is, the heir-apparent of the direct mon- 
astic line succeeding his master was just the same 
as that of a family who was in succession of his 
father. In a’certain sense, the sprouting up of vari- 
ous sects in the Tang period and the struggles among 
them were closely related to the inheritance system 
of the monastery. properties. 

That Buddhism had got so widespread in the Tang 
period was also due to the fact that the Buddhist 
ideology itself was feudalised. In every society, the 


‘ruling ideology is that of the ruling class in that 


society. The confucian ideology since the time of the 
Han dynasty had absorbed the ‘“‘hundred schools” 
of thoughts and united with scholasticism and mys- 
teries mingling together with oracular prophesies; 
thenceforth it became the orthodox ideology. of the 
landlords class which ruled China for more than 
2,000 years.-Most of the founders of the early Bud- 
dhist schools were well-trained in Confucianism. 
When they embraced the Buddhist ideals, they were 
of necessity to bring’ the Confucian ideas into Bud- 
dhism. On the foundation of uniting Buddhism with 
metaphysics of the Wei and Chin periods, the Bud- 
dhism in the Tang period continued to develop 
along the road of uniting the Confucian and the 


- Buddhist ideas. One of its typical representations 


was that the doctrine of Shih (phenomenon) and Li 
(law) in the metaphysics of the Wei and Chin 
periods afforded the theoretical core in the dogmas 
of the Hua-yen sect. Later, the Tien-tai sect also 
emphasised the study of Shih and Li. To explain the 
Buddhist Chih-kuan (enlightenment and world-view) 
or Chan-ting (samadhi, the process of self-hypnotis- 
ation) in terms of Shih and Li was but a reflection 
of the combination” of Chinese traditional philoso- 
phical systems with the Buddhist philosophical ideas. 


' The original Chinese beliefs such as the yin-yang 


(the negative and the positive) and the five elements, 
communion of heaven and,man, mysterious pro- 
phesies etc. were by this time all blended with the 
Buddhist theology, thus producing the samsare and 
karma (the wheel of birth and death and the incar- 
nation) doctrine in the Chinese Buddhism. 

What was of cardinal importance was that the 
divergence between Buddhism and Confucianism 
about the ethical teachings of Joyalty and filial peity 
eventually disappeared after Buddhism taught that 
the perseverance on filial peity constituted the basis of 
becoming Buddha, that both Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism rested, on the ideal of filial piety, and that 
Sakya Muni and Confucius and Lao-tze were al! 
supreme saints. Thus the feudalisation of Buddhist 
thought in China was at last accomplished, it swept 
away the obstacles against the spreading of Bud- 
dhism among the ranks of the Chinese landlord liter- 
ati. The Chan sect was welcomed by the Chinese 
landlord literati, because its feudalisation was the 
most thoroughgoing in the evolution of Buddhism. 
Liu Tsung yuan (733-819), the famous literary writer 
of the Tang period, had once said that Buddhism 


“often goes in accordance with Yi-jing (“Book of 
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Ghange”) and Lun-yu (‘‘Analects’’)...and differs in 
no way with Confucius”; such an assertation illus- 
trated in the best way that Buddhism in its evolution 
in the later Tang period was already far from being 
the original features of the Indian Buddhist ideas. 


3 Influences of Buddhism upon Society and History 
of Tang Dynasty 


The ideology and culture of the Tang period held 
an important place in the history of China. How- 
ever, the orthodox Confucian ideology never made 
much progress at, that period; on the contrary it was 
Buddhism that became a current of thought which 
exerted great influences upon later ages. Without 
an understanding of the history of Buddhism of that 
time, any insight into the culture of the Tang period 
can hardly be grasped and the threadings of the 
metaphysics of the Wei and Chin periods as well as 
the neo-Confucianism of the Sung and Ming dynas- 
ties cannot be well explained. 

Buddhism influenced the society of the Tang 
dynasty immensely. The Imperial Government of 
the Tang dynasty and Buddhism supported each 
other in a reciprocal way. The state power promoted 
its own sacredness with the aid of the Buddhist 
forces, while Buddhism extended its religious acti- 
vities by resorting to the state power. What was 
most striking was the Buddhist influences in main- 
taining the feudal order in the Tang period. Every- 
where there were lots of people in worship of Buddh- 
ism; some even at the age of seven devoted themselves 
to the recitation of Amitabba or Amita Buddha and 
cherished the hope of the Pure Land. On the ground 
that Buddhism served greatly in “inviting goodness” 
in the society, it was said: ‘‘as the custom is in cor- 
ruption and the people is in misery, unless the 
Buddhist monks keep them contented with their lots, 
the courageous would spring up to fight and the wise 
would keep silent in plotting, and as a result the 
peasants would surge up in throngs”. 

But in spite of all that, the development of Buddh- 
ism caused also financial, difficulties for the feudal 
state and rendered itself inevitably in contradiction 


_with the feudal government. One of the most out- 


standing results was that as the farmers could not 
bear any longer the heavy burden under exploitation 
either in kinds or in corvee, in order to avoid all 
these they usually found refuge in the monasteries 
and temples under the pretence of deserting their 
family to become monks. Usually there were the 
wealthy wh» also took such measures of which a des- 
cription runs thus: “many people, though wealthy 
and healthy, have taken the tonsure to avoid ser- 
vices; and such are the cases to be found every- 
where”. But cases like that were considered as 
illegal “‘pseudo-conversion” by the feudal govern- 
ment which fr¢quently gave orders having them 
checked and prohibiting conversions in private. 

The development of the Buddhist monastic econo- 
mics brought forth a series of social problems and 
led to the opposition from certain circles of officials 
who advocated to limit and even to exclude Buddh- 
ism. “The annihilation of Buddhism’ during the 
reign of Emperor Wu-tsung was a concentrated 
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- exposed the intrinsic relations between 
Confucianism and Buddhism. From the ` later Tang 


embodiment of the contradictions between the 
feudal government and Buddhism. But with its deep- 
rooted and widespread influences which the Emperor 
could never annihilate, Buddhism soon reassured its 
course of development after the emperor’s death. 
Buddhism brought along with itself to the society 
of the Tang period something passive or that for 
which itis to be blamed, nevertheless its fruitful 
idealistic philosophical ‘systems had in various 
degrees and from many sides promoted to heighten 
the traditional philosophical theories, both idealistic 
and materialistic, to a level more deepening and 
more accurate than ever before. Many elements in 
the neo-Confucianism of the Sung period which 
reigned the later half of the feudal society of China 
had their origins drawn directly from the Buddhist 
theories of thé sects Hua-yen and Chan in the Tang 
period. The Li (reason) as expounded by the Cheng 
brothers’ (Cheng-ho, 1032-85, and  Cheng-i, 
1033-1107), the representatives of the neo- Confuci- 
anism of the Sung period, was fundamentally an out- 
come of the theory of the existence of Buddhahood 
in Chen-ju (alayavijnana, Diels consciousness) of the 
Chan sect. The southern Chan sect had already term- 
ed the nature of Buddhahood as Li, it differentiated 
from the Li with the Cheng brothers only in that the 
latter conveyed more feudalistic moral’ connotations. 
In the sphere of epistemology, the Cheng brothers 
‘advanced a method of selfcultivation by ju-ching 
(sustaining earnestness) which was all the more a 
copy of the Chan (meditation) method from the 
Chan sect. What was preached by the Chan sect as 
sustaining for Buddhahood was in the course of its 
evolution transformed into the demand of sustaining 
the heavenly Li by the Cheng brothers, what the 
Chan sect preached as the sustaining sequence from 
all kinds of beings to bodhisattvas and then to 
Buddha was rearranged by the Cheng brothers as 
from gentlemen to sages and saints, and what was 
spoken of by the Chan sect as the “cultivation of 
the mind”’ and ‘ ‘mind-keeping” was called by the 
Cheng brothers as “restraining oneself in order to 
revert to Li (social order)”. Besides the Cheng 
brothers also propounded ‘ ‘the nourishing of the 
mind with eyes closed” after the Chan sect. In the 
‘Sung period Chu-hsi (1130-1200) and Lu Chiu-yuan 


(1130-91) were two idealists from the opposite sides, 


the former was for the sustaining of ching (earnest 
ness) while the latter for that of ching (unmoved- 
ness), but each criticised the' other for being. the 


_ same with the Chan sect. 


Therefore, despite the fact that the Neo-Confuci- 
anists time and often talked loudly against Buddh- 
ism, they were nevertheless tied inextricably with it 
so much so that a scholar of the Ming period once 
remarked that “‘all the learnings of the neo-Confuci- 
‘anists of the Sung period were introduced through 
the gateway of the Chan” — a remark earn keenly 
the neo- 


till the Sung period, many Confucianists wandered 
out of Buddhism into Taoism; this proved in fact a 


_ concurrence of the three great schools of thoughts 


(Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism) resulted from 
the social changes that took place in the Sui and 
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Tang periods. This also showed us how the Buddhist 
ideas in its evolution during the Tang period had 
left its traces on the history of the development of 
the feudalistic ideology iù' China. : 

. The influences of Buddhism upon the cultural 
life of the Tang period were extensive and colourful, 
The unprecedented flourishing of paintings, stone- 
carvings and reliefs, sculptures and music in the 
Tang period was in close connection with the wide 
spreading of Buddhism. The invention of wood- 
block printing which made so great a contribution 
to the world culture was especially inseperable with 
the immediate need for the printing of Buddhist 
scriptures. 

The wide spreading of Buddhism in the Tang 
period produced yet- another influence of historical 
significance, that it played the role of a great 
medium in the cultural intercourse between India 
and China. Hiuen-tsang and :J-ching, both great 
travellers, translators and Buddhists, together with 
other Chinese monks who went westward in seeking 
for religious truth as-well as those famous Indian 
monks who came to China for the sake of propagat- 
ing the Buddhist truth not only held very important 
positions in the development of Buddhism in China, 
but also made outstanding contributions to the cul- 
tural intercourse between India and China. Hiuen- - 
tsang’s work Records of the Territories Weéstward of 
the Tang Empire has always been held high by the 
Indian historians as an important writing on ancient 
history of India. It is justin the above-mentioned 
period that papers together with the art of paper- 
making was introduced from China to India, and 
Indian medicine, astronomy, calendar and phonetics ` 
produced in turn their influence on China. In the 
realm of Chinese literature, the pien-wen (a literary 
style by mixing poetry and prose) .owed its source 
directly from the Buddhist texts and influenced 
greatly the development of the Chinese literature in 
the*succeeding ages. 

All these serve to illustrate that while viewing the 
historical evolution of Buddhism in China and its 
Sinicisation in the course of more than a thousand 
years, the friendly communications of the Indian 
and Chinese peoples in the cultural realm should 
afford to be a topic worthy of us to undertake in- 
vestigative studies and to carry lasting memories. £ 





CORRECTION 


In K.R. Narayanan’s article, “Contemporary Interna- 
tional Politics: Emerging Trends” published in last 
week’s Mainstream (February 23, 1980), some mistakes 
have unfortunately crept in: 


—On Page 4, col. 2, para 3, line 8, the ı name of the 
Chinese Vice-Minister is Han Nien Lung and not Han | 
Nien Lang. 


—On page 5, col. 2, last para, last sentence should 

„| read: ‘Whatever be the compulsion which necessitated 

the Sovict Union to intervene militarily, by staying 

indefinitely -in Afghanistan, the Soviet Union will 

aa be playing into the hands of Washington and 
eking . 
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Whither 
U.S. Capitalism ? 
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N one sense the answer to this question is that US 
capitalism is going the way of the world capitalist 
system. It follows that some understanding, or at 
least assumption, about this is necessary to any 
intelligent discussion of the question. I will therefore 
begin by very briefly summarising my own view of 
where the world capitalist system is going. 
Considered as a global system, or at least the 
embryo of one, capitalism started in Western Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its expansion 
continued with some ups and downs until the early 
twentieth century. The turning point, marking the 
end of this centuries-long expahsion, came with the 
First World War and the Russian Revolution; and 
further setbacks were suffered as the result of the 
Second World War and the Chinese Revolution. By 
the middle of the ‘twentieth century the countries 
with respectively the largest land area and the largest 
population had defected from the system. A number 


This is the text of a lecture delivered by the author in 
Tokyo under the auspices of the Iwanami Shoten publi- 
shing house and published in the Japanese magazine 
Sekai. This is reproduced here from Monthly Review 
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of others in Eastern Europe, Asia, the Caribbean, 
and Africa have done likewise. I do not believe 
that it is correct to speak of an alternative or rival 
global system, but capitalism has certainly suffered 
serious losses; and its possibilities of expansion, at 
least geographically and demographically, have been 
curtailed compared to what they were, or seemed to 
be, before 1914. 

Nevertheless, and despite these very real losses 
and setbacks, it would be going too far to say that 
global capitalism actually went into a decline at that 
time. In fact it still covers well over half the world’s 
area and population. And the countries composing 
it — consisting of a core or center of a few advanc- 
ed industrial nations and a periphery of a much 
larger number of basically dependent and less deve- 
loped or underdeveloped ones — enjoyed an unpre- 
cedented period of expansion and prosperity (by 
capitalist standards) in the quarter century after the 
Second World War. 

That this period has now come to an end is a 
view shared by many people of varying political and 
ideological persuations. The marked slowdown in 
average rates of growth accompanied by high and 
in some cases even rising inflation, both charac- 
teristics of the last five or six years, are not normal 
capitalist phenomena. Other ominous developments 
have been the enormous expansion of debts at both 
national and international levels, the growing ins- 
tability of the international monetary system, the 
resurgence of protectionism in various forms, and a 
sky-rocketing increase in the price of gold and other 
commodities thought to be relatively safe reposito- 
ries of value. These are all signs that the global 
capitalist system has entered a time of troubles from 
which there is no obvious escape route. 

I agree with this diagnosis but would immediately 
add that a time of troubles — the term, I believe, 
was coined by historians of the decline of the 
Roman Empire — even a lengthy one punctuated 
by severe crises and dislocations is not equivalent 
to collapse. Social systems in fact do not collapse. 
They may weaken, decline, disintegrate — history 
provides many examples. But the only way they can 
disappear is through being replaced by another 
social system or systems. And this is usually a pro- 
longed process which goes through many stages. To 
judge from historical experience, the time span in- 
volved, should be théught of in terms of centuries 
rather than years, decades, or even generations. 

I think it is plausible and even probable that the 
period we are now in — the last quarter of the 
twentieth century—marks a true turning point in the 
history of capitalism in the same sense that the 
period 1915-1950, embracing two world wars and 
two major revolutions, constituted a turning point. 
This earlier period was when capitalism reached 
the end ofits rise as a world system. Now is the 
time when it begins to decline, 

l do not want to speculate on how long this pro- 
cess of decline will last beyond saying that it will 
certainly be a long time — say, a hundred years or 
more if that helps you to keep things in perspective. 
Nor do I want to speculate on what will ultimately 
take capitalism’s place. As I already noted, it has 
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already suffered major defections. But these post- 
revolutionary societies ate still of relatively recent 
origin, and there is not much agreement, even among 
observers who share the same ideology, about their 
basic nature or where they are going. All we need 
to say for present purposes is that further defections 
of a similar kind are not only possible but probable 
and should be looked upon as an integral aspect of 
the whole process of capitalist decline. 

This, I think, is the overall context within which 
the question ‘““Whither US Capitalism?” can be 
usefully discussed. First of all I do not think it at 
all likely that the United States is a candidate for 
early defection from the capitalist system. The 
pattern of these defections up to now suggests that 
they tend to take place not in the center where the 
system is strong but in the periphery where it is 
weak, This of course is not what Marx and Engels 
expected, but it is clearly in line with the conclusion 
Lenin drew from the experiences of the First World 
War and the Russian Revolution, i.e., that imperial- 
ism (his name for the global capitalist system) can 
be likened to a chain which most easily breaks in 
its weakest links. 

Obviously the United States which was on the 
winning side in both world wars and emerged from 
the second one in a clearly hegemonic position is 
not a weak link. True, it has lost ground relative 
to the other advanced industrial countries in the last 
‘two decades, but it is still the most powerful single 
capitalist country and seems likely to remain such 
for the foreseeable future. Though the whole picture 
may change at a later stage in the process of capit- 
alist decline, just now the most plausible assump- 
tion would seem to be that the United States will 
be one of the last countries to remain within the 
system. . 

What, then, are the big problems facing US 
capitalism at the present stage of the decline of the 
global system? And what strategies and policies are 
likely to be adopted to cope with these problems? I 
will discuss them under two headings, domestic and 
international, bearing in mind that these. categories 
are to a considerable extent artificial and are im- 
posed on reality for purposes of analysis rather than 
reflecting a non-existent clearcut distinction. 

Domestic: Under capitalism when conditions are 
favourable to the acccumulation of capital and the 
process goes forward vigorously atid with only 
minor interruptions, all the contradictions of the 
system are softened and the problems to which they 
give rise can either be solved or at least do not 
generate dangerous tensions and conflicts. Con- 
versely when the accumulation process lags, all the 
contradictions grow more acute, the problems be- 
come more intractable, and the tensions and con- 
flicts more dangerous. We are now in a period of 

, the second kind, and its most prominent charac- 
teristic is the phenomenon which has come to be 
called stagflation. 

As the term implies, sagflation consists of two 
parts: stagnation (persistent high levels of unemploy- 
ment and excess capacity) and inflation. The sagna- 
tion part is the direct consequence of lagging capital 
accumulation, the inflation of pumping up demand 
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through credit expansion and government fiscal and 


monetary policies. The apparent paradox that ex- 
pansion of money demand can coexist with unem- 
ployment and idle productive capacity is explained 
by the prevalence of monopoly, oligopoly, and other 
forms of administered prices throughout the eco- 
nomy. 

Keynes’s theory of the way to manage the capit- 
alist economy through a combination of monetary 
and fiscal policies assumed that so long as unem- 
ployed workers and unused productive capacity 
existed, expansion of effective demand would -call 
forth increased output up to the point of full em- 
ployment. But in a regime of noncompetitive prices, 
the increase in demand is met by bor an increase in 
output and a rise in prices; and at a certain stage, 
which may be reached long before full employment, 
the price effect so far outweighs the output effect as 
to negate the effectiveness of the whole strategy. 
When this happens we have the phenomenon of 
chronic stagflation. 

So far as the United States is concerned; and the 
same applies in yarying degrees to other advanced 
capitalist countries, this has become in the last few. 
years the normal state of the economy. It has to be 
added that once inflation has persisted for a number 
of years at rates which are high by historical stand- -. 
ards, it tends to get structured into the system 
through the spreading efforts of wider and wider 
strata of the population to protect themselves 
against its damaging effects. When this happens, it 
becomes extremely difficult and perhaps impossible 
to check the process even by deliberately restrictive 
monetary and fiscal policies. In this situation — and 
ĮI strongly suspect that it already exists in the United 
States—it may be that nothing short of a profound 
and prolonged depression would suffice to break the 
vicious cycle and halt the inflationary process. 

There are of course many other domestic problems 
facing US capitalism — energy; the physical and 
social decay of inner cities, manifesting itself in 
street crime, drug abuse, arson, and related patho- 
logical symptoms; persisting gaps between the in- 
comes and opportuities open to whites and blacks 
and men and women: the list could be endlessly ex- 
panded. But they are all related in one way or 
another to stagflation, and there is no prospect that 
progress toward solving any of them could be 
achieved so long as stagflation dominates the econo-: 
mic and political scene as it now does. Domestically, 
therefore, stagflation must be considered ‘the crucial 
issue around which struggles will take place to decide. 
the direction US capitalism is to follow tin the 
period ahead. 

International: I have already mentioned the grow- 
ing insfability of the international monetary system, 
and, as daily headlines keep reminding us, this is 
centered on the decline of the dollar vis-a-vis the 
currencies of the other developed capitalist countries, 
To understand why this is so important and what its 
implications are, we must recall a chapter in the 
recent economic history of the global capitalist 
system. g : 

Emerging from the Second World War as the- 
dominant capitalist power, the United States was 
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able to impose on its defeated enemies and weakened 
allies a monetary system which officially recognized 
the dollar as universa] money on a par (at $ 35 an 
ounce) with gold. The dollar became the unit of 
account for international trade and payments, and 
central banks held their reserves on which their 
national currencies were based in dollars as well as 
gold. As the world recovered from the war and 
entered into the unprecedented period of expansion 
already remarked upon, there emerged a pressing 
need for a growing supply of universal money; and 
since the supply of gold is necessarily very inelastic, 
this need could be met only by an increased flow of 
dollars from the United States into the banking sys- 
tems of the rest of the world. This situation gave to 
the United States what has been called the “poisoned 
privilege” of spending more than it took in, that is, 
to run a continuous deficit in its balance of pay- 
ments, thus enabling it to command more and more 
of the world’s resources without real cost. 

This arrangement was acceptable to all parties 
concerned so long as the outflow of dollars did not 
exceed the world’s monetary need. But there was no 
mechanism to ensure such a correspondence of need 
and supply and, not surprisingly, the temptation for 
the United States to use the privilege to enhance its 
worldwide economic and military power was too 
strong to be resisted. So the outpouring continued 
on a rising scale, leading to the end of dollar/gold 
convertibility in 1971 and to the system of floating 
exchange rates in 1973. Since then things have gone 
from bad to worse. Greatly increased US depend- 
ence on foreign oil plus two massive OPEC oil price 
hikes in 1973 and 1978 have vastly complicated the 
problems of inflation and the balance of payments: 
by now the dollar ‘‘overhang” (dollars held abroad 
and in effect constituting a claim on the United 
States) probably amounts to well over $ 800 billion. 
(The exact amount is not known because these so- 
called Eurodollars are not subject to any govern- 
mental control and their amount can be increased 
by the credit-creating activity of the banks in which 
they are held). 

The countries called upon to absorb this enormous 
outflow of dollars are placed in a difficult dilemma. 
They are well aware that dollars, Jike anything else 
in oversupply, are likely to lose in value; and if there 
is any inclination to forget, they are continually 
being reminded by the activity of private traders and 
speculators (including multinational corporations 
with huge cash resources) who, in their anxiety to 
avoid being trapped with unwanted dollars, exercise 
amore or less continuous downward pressure on 
dollar exchange rates. Central banks and treasuries 
would also like to reduce their dollar holdings; but 
they know that if they try to, they run the risk of 
undermining the value of their monetary reserves 
which are still largely in the form of dollars, and at 
the same time of destroying what is left of the inter- 
national monetary system, with possibly disastrous 
consequences for all concerned. So these official 
agencies, instead of reducing their dollar holdings, 
have felt themselves obliged, more and more against 
their will, to .go on increasing them by buying the 
dollars no one else wants to hold and in the process 
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vastly expanding the supplies of their own curren- 
cies. The net result of all this has been what Robert 
Triffin, one of the world’s leading experts on inter- 
national monetary problems, has called ‘‘a fantastic 
increase in international liquidity” which “is undoub- 
tedly the biggest factor in triggering the worst 
global inflation in history.” (Robert Tifflin, “The 
International Role and Fate of the Dollar”, Foreign 
Affairs, Winter 1978-79, p. 273.) 

The combination of domestic inflation and unre- 
mitting pressure on the dollar produced a sharp 
crisis at the end of October 1978, with the New 
York stock market dropping 100 points in two 
weeks and a near panic developing in the forcign- 
exchange markets. On that occasion the United 
States, acting in conjunction with its allies among 
the advanced capitalist countries, hastily put to- 
gether a ‘rescue operation for the dollar which 
succeeded in calming things down for a while but 
changed nothing fundamental. Now, a ycar later, 
events have reached a newclimax. This time the 
first response of the United States has been to raise 
interest rates to unprecedented heights, hoping in 
this way to check both the domestic inflation and 
the decline of the dollar. The irony of the situation 
is that “success” in this effort would most likely 
mean turning what has so far been a mild recession 
into a deep depression. 

It is too soon to judge whether this will in fact 
happen, but in any case it seems clear that the 
United States is headed for a major crisis, both 
domestic and international, far exceeding in scope 
and gravity anything experienced since the Second 
World War. Precisely what form it will take is 
impossible to guess, but it does seem likely that at 
some stage the government will be forced to inter- 
vene in a decisive way to prevent a slide into chaos. 
Likely forms of such intervention are: a freeze on 
prices and wages, a moratorium on debts, and 
imposition of rigid foreign-exchange controls, 
Actions of this kind of course would not solve any- 
thing, but they could mark a sharp break in the con- 
tinuity of events and in this way initiate a new phase 
in the development of capitalism both in the United 
States and internationally. I believe this is the specific 
context in which the “Whither US Capitalism?” 
question can be most fruitfully discussed. 

It is worth stressing that the stock-market crash 
beginning in October 1929, just fifty years ago, did 
not constitute such a radical break. What it did 
was to announce the end of the prosperity of the 
1920s and the beginning of.a cyclical downturn. But 
hardly anyone at the time thought in terms of an 
economic collapse such as actually materialised and 
of thé resulting crisis affecting the whole social 
structure. That came only later, in 1932-1933: and 
the real break marking the end of one era and the 
beginning of another wa; the closing of the country’s 
banks after Roosevelt’s accession to the presidency 
in the spring of 1933. The origin of the New Deal 
Gane from then, not from the stock market crash of 
1929. 

Attempts to apply historical experience to the 
analysis of a current situation are risky but necessary, 
and I judge this to be especially true of the New Deal 
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and the present. The differences between ‘then’ and 
now are large and numerous: they constitute a clear 
warning to proceed, with caution. And yet certain 
similarities seem to me both striking and funda- 
mental. This is not so much true in the economic 
field as in the political, The economy has under- 
gone extensive changes in the past half century. 
Stagflation was as yet completely unknown; the ratio 
of government spending to GNP was marginal com- 
pared to what it is today; some of the institutional 
reforms of the New Deal, like the legal status of 
unions, unemployment insurance, social security, 
and agricultural price supports, are now built into 
the economic structure; and the pile-up of debt, 
though impressive by the standards of the day, is 
dwarfed by what has occurred in the last decade. In 
the political sphere, on the other hand, the US 
system has shown remarkable continuity and stabi- 
lity. The constitutional structure is pretty much 
what it was, and so are the identity, character, and 
role of the political parties. The problems, domestic 
and international, which have to be dealt with 
through the political process are bigger, more numer- 
ous, and more complicated, but the ways and means 
of coping have changed but little. This, I think, is 
an important clue to the present situation and what 
may come out of it. 

The New Deal did not emerge full-blown out of 
the crisis of the spring of 1933. On the contrary, the 
first stage of the Roosevelt presidency gave rise to a 
business-oriented and business-dominated effort to 
cope with the catastrophic economic situation which 
had by then developed (unemployment in 1933 was 
about one quarter of the labour force, and the rate 
of capacity utilisation was only a little over 50 per 
cent). This was entirely in accord with the nature 
of the Democratic and Republican parties and the 
class forces they represented. The key measure was 
the National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA) and 
the bureaucratic apparatus of industrial codes which 
it established. Business was in effect given carte 
blanche to organise monopolistic associations, a long- 
. held ambition, while labour was thrown a sop in the 

form of unenforceable promises of the right to 
organise and bargain collectively, and agriculture 
was provided with a framework of production and 
price controls. : 

Given the desperate plight of workers, farmers, 
and petty producers at the time, this has to be con- 
sidered a very minimal response to the situation. 
And in practice of course it turned out to be mini- 
mally effective. The business cycle hit bottom in 
1933, but the ensuing recovery was very slow (un- 
employment -was still at more than 20 per cent of 

. the labour force .in 1934) and did little to alleviate 
mass suffering. The unemployed had nothing but 
soup kitchens and private charity to fall back on, 
and workers’ efforts to defend themselves against 

rampant wage-cutting and deteriorating working con- 
ditions continued as in the past to be repressed by 
the courts and police. 

It was in these circumstances, some four years after 
the stock market crash of 1929, that areal mass 
movement began to develop, which demanded con- 
crete, effective measures to redress what had become 
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an intolerable situation for literally tens of millions 
of people. Fortunately for the ruling class, which 
had failed its elementary responsibilities to society 
and was quite unprepared to take effective action, . 
the man it had put in the White House in 1932 and 
who had declared the bank holiday immediately on 
taking office in 1933, turned out to have the quali- 
ties of a great political leader. Sensing the potential 
of the gathering storm, Roosevelt — instead of tail- 
ing along behind the mass movement and running 
the risk of letting it get out of control — put him- 
self at its head and steered it into what were from 
capitalism’s point-of view safe waters. This was the 
meaning of the New Deal — a reform movement 
powered from below and kept within acceptable 
bounds by Roosevelt and the large, but probably not 
majority, section of the ruling class which was far- 
seeing enough to support him, 

One more comment on the New Deal will suffice 
for present purposes. By 1936 it had reached its 
peak. The reforms that affected the popular masses 
— work relief, ‘public works, unemployment insu- 
rance, social security, agricultural price supports, 
the Wagner Act — had begun to take hold; and the 
cyclical recovery which had begun in 1933 was in 
full swing. In the 1936 elections Roosevelt was re- 
soundingly re-elected, carrying all but two of the 
then 48 states. For the first time since 1929 the out- 
look for the future seemed good. But the euphoria 
was short-lived. In late 1937 a new recession struck. 
Unemployment rose from the 1937 level of 14.3 per 
cent to 19 per cent in 1938. The New Deal had run 
out of reforms, and none of them, it seemed, had 
any effect on capitalism’s basic contradiction, the 
tendency to overaccumulate and overproduace. All 
Roosevelt could do was establish a high-level Tem- 
porarary National Economic Commission (TNEC) 
and give it the task of studying the economy and 
coming in with new recommendations. Fortunately 
for him and for US capitalism, the TNEC: and the 
problem it was supposed to solve were soon render- 
ed obsolete as the Second World War and its after- 
math took over and gave the system a new lease on 


` life which only now, forty years later, seems to be 


running out. ' 

In a very real sense the crisis faced by US capi- 
talism today is simply a resumption of the one which 
was interrupted and postponed by the Second World 
War. The heart of the matter then was stagnation; 
today it is stagnation combined with inflation and 
an enormously complicated international monetary 
and financial mess. The reforms introduced by the 
New Deal had already shown themselves powerless to 
cope with the problems of its own time. Today they 
are irrelevant, long since institutionalised and integ- 
rated into the functioning of the system. The,coun- 
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try’s political structure is totally incapable of acting 
effectively: its leaders do not even understand what 
is going on. About all they can do is institute emer- 
gency measures to check a slide into chaos. But 
after that, what? 

I do not know, and I don’t think anyone else does 
either. I can only speculate that the shock of panic 
and the fear of threatened chaos will release long- 
dormant political energies and lead fairly rapidly to 
new constellation of political forces, as happened in 
1933-1934, 

If this is correct, one must expect a polarisation 
toward the Right and the Left, some signs of which 
can already be detected. The right obviously will aim 
at a solution at the expense of popular living stan- 
dards. The Left’s first concern will be defense against 
further cuts and perhaps attempts to recoup some of 
the losses suffered during recent years of aggravated 
inflation. But since even success along these lines 
would leave the basic problem untouched, it seems 
inevitable that the left will be forced to develop 
something in the nature of a comprehensive pro- 


‘ gramme designed to make the system work more in 


the interest of the lower-income groups, most of 
whom are wage-workers or unemployed. 

-It might seem that what Iam describing is simply 
the setting for an intensified class struggle between 
the capitalists and their upper-income allies on the 
one hand and the working class on the other. And 
in the light of US history, especially the failure of 
the working class at any time, even during the New 
Deal, to build a viable political party of its own, it 
might also seem that the outcome of this struggle, at 
least for a long time to come, is foreordained. 

Those who see things in this light — and there are 


` many of them, even on the Left — tend to the view 


that US. capitalism is headed toward an American 
version of the corporate state, authoritarian and re- 
pressive internally, increasingly militaristic and 
aggressive externally. 

It seems to me, however, that matters are not 
quite so simple. These are at least two problems 
with this “solution”? to the crisis of US capitalism. 
First, it assumes that because the working class has 
never yet organised itself for effective independent 
political action it never will in the future either. In 
my view this reflects a simplistic view of the history 
of class struggles in the. United States and quite un- 
justifiably rules out the emergence of new patterns 
of behaviour and forms of struggle. Second, it as- 
sumes that the capitalists will be united behind a, 
fascist-type policy of repression, and this seems to 
me doubtful too. Not only is a strategy of this kind 
costly to large elements of the middle and upper 
classes, as the whole history of fascism shows, but 
even more important, it is no solution at all to the 
real problems of US capitalism. The basic disease of 
monopoly capitalism is an increasingly powerful ten- 
dency to overaccumulate. At anything approaching 
full employment, the surplus accruing to the proper- 
tied classes is far more than they can profitably in- 
vest, An attempt to remedy this by further curtailing 
the standard of living of the lower-income groups 
can only make things worse. What is needed, in fact, 
is the exact opposite, a substantial and increasing 
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standard of living of the lower-income groups, not 
necessarily in the form of more individual consump- 
tion: more important at this stage of capitalist deve- 
lopment is a greater improvement in collective con- 
sumption and the quality of life. 

It follows that there is at least the objective basis 
for a cross-class alliance between those who suffer 
most from the system’s crisis and the more far-seeing 
elements of the ruling class. This is similar to the 
situation that existed in 1933 and gave rise to the 
New Deal. But history never really repeats itself, 
and there js no need to assume that such an alliance 
would take the same form as it did half a century 
ago. The workers were very much the junior partner 
then. Do they have to be this time as well? The 
answer, in my opinion, depends not on logic or 
theory but on what actually happens in the course of 
the struggle. And that, I think, is not what we can- 
not predict but should not try to predict. Better to 
join the struggle and try to affect its course. Not 
only the people of the United States but the peoples 
of all the world have an enormous stake in the 
outcome. 0O 
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Caste and Class 
in | 
Upper Cloth Riots, 
South Travancore 
1820-1860 


M. S. S. PANDIAN 


l ETWEEN 1820 and 1860 three violent riots known as 
upper cloth riots occured in South Travancore 
involving upper caste Nairs and lower caste Shanars.1 
The first of the riots occurred in 1822, the second 
spanned over a period of three years between 1828 
and 1830, and the third spanned over a period of 
five years between 1855 and 1859. The immediate 
causes of these riots was that, with the coming of 
protestant missionaries and the spread of protestan- 
tism in South Travancore the lower caste Christian- 
convert Shanar women violated the caste law for- 
bidding them “to wear any clothing beyond the 
waist-cloth’2 by dressing themselves in small 
jackets. ; 
These riots of South Travancore were basically 
treated as caste struggles between upper caste “Nairs 
and lower caste Shanars. Sankunni Menon, Nagam 
Aiya and T.K. Velu Pillai, in their monumental 
works on Travancore, treated upper cloth riots as 
caste disturbances and gave them only meagre im- 
portance.3 An important question here is whether 
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these riots wefe purely caste struggles of class 
struggle manifested as caste feuds. 5 


T™ social relations prevailing in South Travancore 

during the first half of the nineteenth century 
were of a fully developed feudal society.4 The upper 
caste Nairs who invariably coincided with upper 
class, appropriated economic surplus by exploiting 
lower caste Shanars. The state machinery also joined 
hands with the upper casfes in their surplus extrac- 
tion process. The important aspects of the Society 
in question, relevant to the present study, are given 
below. 

(1) Private citizens drawn from upper castes and 
the state owned slaves drawn from lower castes, 
who were ‘liable to be bought and sold like cattle!5 
In south Travancore mostly Shanars were held as 
slaves by Nairs. Of the reality of slavery the follow- 
ing extract from a letter by C. Mault® will bear 
witness: 


An interesting girl, apparently about eleven years of age, , 
was discovered near my premises ina state of exhaustion from 
hunger. She was brought in and supplied with food, and as 
soon as she recovered strength she told us she was a slave, but 
owing to her master denying her sufficient for sustenance and 
severely flogging her, she had run away; her emaciated frame 
and the marks on her body abundantly confirmed her state- 
ments. It was with the greatest reluctance she informed us 
where her owner resided; even the mention of his name seem- 
ed to make her tremble. In eight or ten days a stern-looking 
man made his appearance and demanded his slave.- The girl, 
who had heard of his approach, had hid herself, but when she 
found she could conceal herself no longer she came and beg- 
ged in the most feeling manner that he might not be allowed 
to take her away. Every effort possible was made to induce 
him to give her up, and a sum more than her estimated value 
was offered him, but in vain, he was unmoved, his iron heart 
had no relentings: ‘I want, not your money, but my slave’ said 
he as he walked away with her.’ 


(2) The Shanars were compelled to render wage- 

free labour to the Government. This gratuitous 
labour to the Government by the lower castes was 
known as Oozhiyam.8 The upper caste Officials took 
these opportunities to illtreat the Shanars in South 
Travancore. 
' (3) The lower castes were burdened with oppres- 
sive taxes by the state. There was a very heavy poll 
tax on the lower castes. At that time the Shanar 
community “....groaned under the heavy poll tax 
cruelly imposed on them generations before. Curious 
to say the Shanar caste had to pay poll tax not only 
for its young and old members living, but also for 
the dead! And on account of this cruel demand of 
the Sirkar, many families who were unable to pay the 
poll tax emigrated into Tinnevelly. The Government 
then went to the extremity of compelling the repre- 
sentatives of the families thus emigrated into other 
countries to pay the poll tax due by them! 

“It is therefore not at all surprising that the 
Revenue accounts of the Travancore Government 
for 1807-08 exhibit Rs 88,044 as poll tax collected 
from Shanars and Eluvare, and Sirkar Pattom Tax 
on trees from which they drew toddy to pass their 
livelihood amounted to Rs 18,523, while the poll tax 
on chettis and other castes amounted to only 

_ Rs 4,624’",9 
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_ (4) The mode of tax collection was mercilessly 
‘oppressive on the lower castes. Since the tax Col- 
lectors were from upper castes, they took these 
opportunities to inflict ill-treatment on the lower 
caste tax payers. -The Shanars were the chiefly 
affected community in this regard. The following 
telling description of the mode of tax collection given 
by William Tobies Ringeltaube, the first protestant 
missionary to comè to South Travancore proves the 
point. 


“On the 2!st November 1812 Veeraputtra Pillai the Turrakar 
(tax peon) of Cotaram in the District of the AgaSteeswaram 
came to Tameraculam and called on the Kareikar Gooroo- 
swami..... for all the taxes of his subdivision in anticipation 
of the coming year. The demand was 1123 Fanams” on 18 
houses for Taleivary, Velsipadiva and Karailickanam.™ 
Goorooswami replied he was ready to pay a monthly instal- 
ment as per mamool but he was not prepared to advance a 
whole vear’s taxes. Veeraputtra Pillai then took the fire-lock 
from the attending Tana peon and having taken out the flint 
screwed it with the cock to the poor Shanar’s ear, where it 
hung eighty minutes till the money was procured....... This is 
now the common practice all over the Shanar country....... The 
women in absence of their husbands are tortured by having 
rice pestill twisted into ti-eir hair ora great stone placed on 
four smal! pebbles on their backs standing all the time in an 
un-natured posture’! 


(5) The upper castes were well organised and 
exercised caste solidarity as early as the first half of 
the nineteenth century. The Nairs of South. Travan- 
core organised themselves . powerfully in a caste 
association, the National Council of Pidagaikars 
(Nairs/Sudras)!8 which exercised, ‘“...... more 
authority -over the Southern’ Districts than the 
Government itself and often proved rather a scourge 
and a curse to the people than a blessing. The 
National Council of Southern Sudras met once a 
year-at Suchindram in December usually at the -time 
of the car festival. Each important village sent two 


or three delegates, thus more than 200 venerable. 
- leading members of the community met to deliberate ` 


on the deeper matters concerning the privileges of 
their caste and religion and those of others and to 
see whether they were strictly observed. 

“One of the chief topics discussed in this annual 
council was whether the individuals of their caste 
and other castes had duly observed their respective 
caste customs and manners, and whether any one 
class had adopted the costume, food, speech (pro- 
vincialism or brogue) and general habits of the other 
class, and if the council discovered that any indiv- 
idual violated or trespassed his caste rules and 
limits, it took the law into its hands and brought 
him to judgement and carried everything with a high 
hand. There were instances in which even capital 
punishment was inflicted by this council....They 
were a.terror to the country and they often coerced 
the rulers of the State to do many a thing against 
their will. To avoid unpleasantness, in many state 
affairs they were formally consulted.’’4 

The above description brings it out very clear that 
Nairs were, at that time, well organised as a com- 
munity and particular ‘that the cultural. barriers 
imposed on the lower castes in the form of restric- 
tions on costumes, speech etc. were not broken. 
These cultural barriers helped them to exercise 
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power over the lower castes. 

Thus the social relations in South Travancore in 
the first halfof the nineteenth century were such 
that the Nairs, the class which exercised control 
over land resources, and the state stood together 
“exploiting the Shanars, the labowsing class, in a 


feudal fashion. 
V 1TH the arrival of the first English Missionary 

W.T. Ringeltaube to South Travancore in 1806, 
there was a heavy rush of Shanars to Protestantism. 
The eagerness of the Shanars to embrace Protestan- 
tism was not merely due to religious motives, but 
due to economic motives. They thought that 
Ringeltaube would use his influence with the British 
Resident at Trivandrum to relieve them of the poll 
tax and Oozhiyam services. Of the conditions in 
1810 Ringeltaube wrote in 1813 as follows: 


“There was a rush of five thousand Shanars upon me who 
had been long waiting for an opportunity to shake off the poll 
tax and services attached to their caste and which they oped 
to effect by connecting themselves with me. Soon as the people 
were Convinced that no temporal advantages were to be 
obtained, their zeal for the protestant religion collapsed”. 


Yet, before he left the country in 1816, hé estab- 
lished seven churches in South Travancore with a 
Christian population of 1019 and 188 school child- 
ren, (Census 1815) most of whom were Shanars. 
The first English School in Travancore was also 
established by him in Mylaudy in 1809 which im- 
parted education primarily to Shanar children. In 
1810 itself there were complaints from state officials 
that Christian-convert Shanars showed reluctance to 
offer Oozhiyam.16 

After Ringeltaube, South Travancore Churches 
were looked after mainly by two English Mission- 
aries, C. Mault and C. Mead.!” During the first 
year of Mead’s service great numbers of Shanars 
were added to the Church, as many as three thou- 
sand in one year, though their motives did not 
change in anyway.18 They “..... did not like that the 
Native Christian females should move about with 
their bodies exposed like their heathen friends. They 
therefore devised a plain loose jacket with loose 
sleeves and taught them to wear it. Some of the 
Christian women in addition to the jacket which was 
not owned by the Sudra (Nair) females took the 
liberty of wearing an additional cloth or scarf over 
the shoulders called the Tholl Cheelai (Shoulder 
cloth) as worn by women of higher classes’’.19 

Also the efforts of the missionary ladies resulted 
in the first girls’ school at Nagercoil, an important 
Centre in South Travancore in 1819. After much 
difficulties the prejudices against women’s education 
were broken and the Shanar girls started attending 
school. 

Spread of education among Shanar children, 
reluctance of Shanar adults to do Oozhiyam services 
and the violation of the caste law forbidding Shanar 
women to wear anything beyond their waist clothes 
were looked at by Nairs asa serious threat to the 
existing system of social relation. In 1822 the Nairs 
started their retaliation on the Shanars by stripping 
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their women in market places, pressurising the 
state officials to impose a heavy tax on toddy-draw 
ing and attacking them in mobs. After repeated 
attempts, C. Mead at last secured a favourable 
. decree from the Magistrate at the South Travancore 
Court at Padmanabhapuram in 1823, allowing 
Christian-convert Shanar women to wear upper 
cloth and scrapping the tax on toddy drawing.20 


FURTHER spread of education among Shanars, the 
open refusal of the christian-convert Shanar adults 
to do Oozhiyam services on Sundays and the Shanar 
women wearing upper cloth after getting the legal 
sanction from Padmanabhapuram Court in 1823, led 
to the second riots in 1828. 

In July 1827 there were 59 schools with 1891 
children and 95 teachers in South Travancore.2! The 
tremendous spread of education and Protestantism 
among the lower castes, particularly among the 
Shanars, infused in them confidence to question the 
existing value system, The following extracts from a 
letter written by C. Mead brings it out vividly: 


PE The Shanars are esteemed a lower caste, and before 
their acquaintance with Christianity were in general, deprived 
in their morals and filthy in their habits; Christianity has 
effected a considerable alteration in both these respects. The 
Soodras appear to be énvious at seeing the improvement which 
the Christians present in their outward appearance and habits. 
They are vexed likewise at the Shanars because they refuse to 
labour for them without pay as they had been obliged to do 
while heathen. Informer times a Shanar could not be sure of 

-his property or liberty for a moment, for if a Soodran wishes 
to possess himself of a field or a garden belonging to a 
Shanar, the later could not refuse as the former was always in 
Jeague with the police and could convict him falsely of crimes 
that might ruin him. Now the people are becoming more enli- 
ghtened; they will not submit quietly to such imposition raised 
against Christianity, for itis thought to be the only barrier to 
a return to the old state of things®2 


Day after day Shanars became militant and 
asserting their rights. The Nairs thought that unless 
they ‘contained the trend, their present system of 
surplus appropriation would collapse. So they 
launched their second round of persecution on the 
Shanars. In the second riots the attack on the 
Shanars by Nairs was more violent. The targets of 
attacks were Churches and Schools. A number of 
schools and Churches’ were burnt down. Children 
going to school were disturbed and even a school 
_master was murdered in broad-daylight.28 The Nairs 
considered Churches and schools as the symbols of 
the fight against the existing system of social 
relations. But this time the Shanars were not passive 
as they were during the first riots. The following 
incident that happened in an important Christian 
centre in South Travancore, in 1828 brings out the 
extent of lower caste militancy. 


Some of the Christian converts at Cannanoor in the Autoor 
Adigaram, neglected to perform, on a Sunday their allotted 
task of Oozhiyam services of conveying young green Coconut 
leaves for feeding the elephants employed in the Padma- 
babhapuram  Fort...... Easwara Pillai, Mullen Pillai and 
Raman Pillai ... and others on that Sunday the 21st Decem- 
ber, seized a Christian, beat him and compelled him to 
carry a bundle of leaves towards Padmanabhapuram. They 
had not proceeded a mile, when about four times that number 
of Christian converts, with Easkimadan, a new convert at 
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their head, overtook and dispersed them and released t eir 
fellow Christian, placed his burden upon the head of one of 
the Nairs and made him .carry it back to Cannanopr, and 
dismissed him at the Church opposite to which the leaves 
were thrown.?4 


Thus in the second riots one can identify two 
militant social classes at conflict, one aimed at 
collapse of a system of social relation and the other 
to sustain that. 

Dewan Vencatta Row, on the advice of the Resi- 
dent, came to Padmanabhapuram Fort and con- 
ducted public enquiries. After that on the 3rd 
February 1829 'a Royal Proclamation was issued. 

The Proclamation allowed the Christian convert 
Shanar female to wear coopazyams like those used by 
Mahomedan females.25 (But the decree of the Court 
obtained by Mead in 1822 gave freedom to 
Christians to wear cloths anyway they liked) The 
previlege was given only to Christian Shanar women. 
Also Christians were exempted from Oozhiyam 
services. on Sundays. The first section of the pro- 
clamation given below brings out the class bias of 
the state and its interest to sustain the cultural 
dominance of the upper castes. The first.section runs 
thus: “As it is not reasonable on the part of the 
Shanar women to ,wear cloths over their breasts, 
such custom being prohibited, they are requested in 
future to abstain from covering the upper.part of 
the body...”’26 


Tue Christian missionaries were very particular that 
the system of slavery was put an end to in Travan- 
core. Their strategy was to teach the slave children 
and to make them earn in the mission-run enter- , 
prises.2” 

Though the efforts of Missionaries were slow in 
yielding results in this direction in 1855 a final Royal 
Proclamation was issued liberating all slaves, private 
as wellas Government. This resulted in freeing of 
1,36,000 slaves. Thus the legal sanction enjoyed by 
the upper castes to own slaves was scrapped. This 
was a fatal blow on their authority over the 
lower castes and the system of social relations guard- 
ed closely by them. To gain back their authority 
over the Shanars, the Nairs rose in revolt. But the 
reason given by the Nairs for the riots was the 
violation of caste laws by the community of Shanars. 
Thus ‘started the third upper cloth riots ‘in 1855 
between the Nairs and the Shanars. 

A number of schools and churches were burnt 
down by the Nairs all over South Travancore.28 The 
notable aspect of these riots was that unlike the 
previous riots both Christians and. Hindu Shanars 
(both were equally backward economically) joined 
hands in the struggle cutting across their religious 
barriers.29 And, the Nairs and the Vellalas, the 
landed aristocracy of the South Travancore stood 
together in the struggle cutting, across the caste 
barriers. For instance, on January 4, 1859, a mob 
of 200 Vellalas marched to Talakudi, attacked the 
Shanars there, stripped their women and set fire to 
their houses,30 

Thus one can find the alignment of the Social 
groups on class lines in the third and the final upper 
cloth riot in South Travancore. Religion failed to 
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be a dividing factor of the labouring class, and caste 

of the property-owning class. ; 
Finally in 1859 a Royal Proclamation .was issued 

allowing shanar women to. wear upper cloths. 


Prom the events analysed above, it is quite evident 
that holding the upper cloth riots of South 
Travancore as caste struggles is wrong. 

Knowing that the spread of education among 
lower castes and the violation of caste Jaws by them 
would eve tually lead to the collapse of the system 
of social relations which helped thé upper caste to 
appropriate economic surplus, the upper caste Nairs 
retaliated violently on the Shanars in the first upper 
cloth riot. 

The growing militancy of the Shanars and their 
refusal to render wage-free labour were signs of 


. the erosion of the old system of relations. Since the 


erosion of the old system of social relations was 
identical with the erosion of the old process of sur- 


. plus extraction by the upper castes, they once again 


tried to contain the changes by persecuting the lower 
caste Shanars. The Shanars resisted militantly. This 
was the trend in the second upper cloth riot. 

The collapse ofthe system of slavery finally re- 
placed the old system of social relations. In a des- 
perate bid to gain back the old system of exploita- 
tiod, the Nairs attacked the Shanars with the help 
òf their class allies, the Vellalas etc. The struggle 
was organised on class lines leaving aside the sup- 
erstructural — religious, caste — considerations. 
This was the trend in the third riot. 

Thus one can conclude that the upper-cloth riots 
of South Travancore were not primarily a struggle 
against caste customs, but against a system of ex- 
ploittaive class relations, that benefited the upper 
castes which coincided with upper class. O 


FOOT NOTES 


The Nairs were the landed gentry in Travancore. They, 
initially, seldom had right (Janman) to land. But they con- 
trolled and managed kings, (Pandara Vaka), temples (Deva- 
swom)’ and Brahmins’ lands (Brahmaswom). They gained 
ownership to land only later on. E 

The Shanats, now known as the Nadars, were the toddy- 
drawing community in South Travancore. They are „known 
as Channaars among Malayalis. If pronounced this way, 
they include Ezhavas too who also were involved in a 
similar revolt. 

For elaborate descriptions of the riots, see Yesudas, R .N, 
“Peoples’ Revolt in Travancore”, Travandrum, 1975. 

a 1.H., “A Hundred Years in'Travancore”, London, 

08, P.36. : 
ae Menon, Sankunni, “History of Travancore”, Madras, 
1878. 

Aiya, Nagam, “The ‚Travancore State Manual”, Trivan- 
drum, 1906. 

Velupillai, T.K., “The Travancore State Manual”,. Trivan- 
drum, 1940. ` 

‘For details of Feudalism in Travancore see Kasuman, 
K.K., “Slavery in Travancore”, Trivandrum, 1976. 

5Hacker, I.H., op. cit,, p, 42. 

‘C. Mault worked as a protestant Missionary in South 
Travancore from 1819 to 1855. 

"Hacker, I.H., op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

Augur, C.M., “History of tre Protestantt Church in Tra- 
vancore”’, Madras, 1903, p. 151. 

‘Ibid. ` 

Written and pronounced as Panam in Malayalam, Panam 
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Was the common coin used in thé soveriegn Travancore State 
hefore independence. even Panams made a Travancore 
Rupee. : 

. "'Taleivary, Veleipadivu .and Kareilickanam were different 
taxcs imposed on lower castes in Travancore, 

?2Augur, C.M., op. cit., p.151. 

Actually in Malayalam ‘Pidaka’ means a specific Jocality, 
and ‘Pidakakar’ means people of that locality. But in the 
areas of the revolt, the Nadars who were Tamils used the term 
‘Pidagai’ to mean the localities where Nairs lived and ‘Pidagai- 
kar’ to mean Nairs. Also, though the term ‘Sudras’ refers 
to the lowest caste, in local parlance it was used to mean the 
Nairs. Even today the terms are very much in usage in 
Kanyakumaci district where the revolts took place, with these 
Connotations i 

“Ibid, pp. 146- 47. 

Probably the temple 
council. 

Hacker, T.H., op. cit., p. 42. 

Augur, C.M., op. cit., pp. 136-137, 

“C, Mead worked as a Protestant Missionary in South 
ee from 1818 to 1852. He died at Trivandrum in 

Hacker, 1.H., op. cit., p. 34. 

Augur, C.M., op. cit., pp. 335-336. 

*~ibid pp. 356-357, 

Hacker, I.H., op. cit., p. 37. 

*Augur, C.M,, op. cit., pp. 403-404. 

**Ibid, p. 409. =4Ibid, p. 410. 

**This amounts to wearing “a coarse cloth and that too 
horizontally across the breast”, 

Ibid, p. 421. Ibid, p. 419. ibid, p. 468. 

zJacob, John, A., “History of the London Missionary 
Society in South Travancore: 1806-1956", Nagercoil, 1956, 
pp. 68, 70. 

*®Augur, C.M., op. cit., p. 508. 

“Jacob, John A., op. cit., p.70. @ 
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uT of eight crore eighty four lakhs people in UP 

in 1971, Muslims numbered one crore thirty 

seven lakhs or 15.5 per cent. The rate of growth of 

Muslim population being higher, we can estimate 

that at present there are about one crore seventy 

lakhs Muslims in UP out of a total population of 
ten crore sixty lakhs, just over 16 per cent. 

In 1971 the 137 lakhs Muslims of UP constituted 
about. 22 per cent of all 614 lakhs Muslims of India. 
We assume that this‘ proportion is maintained and 
nearly one-fourth of all Muslim Indians are in UP. 

The condition of education. of_the daughters of 
the largest minority in the most populous state of 
India needs to be looked into. Muslims should come 
forward in education and in other fields, join the 
rest of the Indians in the great endeavour to take 
our country forward, , In this brief report we have 
attempted to analyse the results of 20 Muslim Girls’ 
High Schools of UP, 15 of which are Inter Colleges 
also. As far as we are aware there are just three 
more such institutions.) In any case, this limited 
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study of 20 covers at least $0 per cent of the 
Muslim Girls’ High Schools of UP and, as such, is 


`~ much more thán a sample survey. 


Comparing the.results of Muslim girls with those 
of their non-Muslim sisters in the Muslim schools, 


' we find that Muslim girls trail behind even in their 


own schools. We also find that they tend to do 
much better when studying with non-Muslim girls. 
than when they afte placed in purely Muslim 
schools, . 

The study continues and the conclusions cannot 
be generalised until more complete information is 
gathered and trends are watched for some years. 
Still, the trends visible cannot be ignored altogether 
and deserve attention. , 

, Intermediate. From 15 Muslim Girls’ Inter 
Colleges, 1,093 students appeared for the UP Board 
Inter Exam 1979 and 771 or about 70.5 per cent 
passed, 8 in first division.’ One of these Colleges 
(Ismail National Girls” Inter College, Meerut) sent 
its first batch for the Inter Exam this year. . 
From the other 14 Colleges in 1978 955 girls had ap- 
peared and 664 or 69.5 per cent had passed, 8 in first ` 
division. Thus, these Muslim Girls’ Inter Colleges 
of UP have been able to slightly improve their over- 
all pass percentage while increasing the number of 
students appearing by about 14 per cent (from 955 
last year to 1,093 this year) and the number of 
students passing by about 16 per cent (from 644 last 
year to 771 this year). The number of. total first 
divisions, eight is the same as last year but the 
number of Muslims among these has increased from 
three last year to six this year. 

This over-all higher pass percentage is mainly due 


' to the improvement in five institutions: * (7) Aley 


Ahmad College, Amroha, from 53 per cent pass in 
1978 to 83 per cent in 1979 (2) Islamia College, 
Bareilly 47 per cent to 68 per cent (3) Abdus Salam . 
College, Moradabad 60 per cent to 72 per cent (4) 
Hamidia College, Allahabad 69 per cent to 74 per 
cent and (5) Sajeda College, Jaunpur 80 per cent to 
83 per cent. In the other nine Colleges there is a fall 
in pass percentage as compared with last year. 

High Schools: From. 20 Muslim Girls’ High 
Schools 1,988 students appeared in the UP High 
School Board Exam 1979 and 1,385 or 70 per cent 
passed, 59 in first division. > 
. Comparing the results of the 17 institutions? 
which sent results last year and also this year, we 
see that 1,950 appeared and 1,492 or 76 per cent 
passed last year. 1,944 appeared and, 1,343 or 70 per 
cent passed this year. The fall in over-all pass per- 
centage is steep. 

It is however noteworthy that even in an year of 
general decline, four out of these seventeen institu- 
tions improved their pass percent. These are (7) Aley 
Ahmad GC, Amroha: 55 per cent in 1978 to 
75 per cent in 1977 (2) National GIC, Shahjahan- 
pur: 52 per cent to 70 per cent (3) Islamia GIC, 
Bareilly: 58 per cent to 67 per cent and (4) Rehmania 
HSS, Bijnor: 43 per cent to 63-per cent. The Ayesha _ 
Rashid GHSS, Lar could-not improve over the 100 
per cent pass of last year but it has improved by 
doing away with third divisions altogether. Out of 
its 25 stùdents appearing in High School and 64 in 
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Junior High School, none got a third division. The 
Ismail National GIC Meerut has maintained 93 per 
cent pass but increased first divisions from }0-to 12. 
The number of first divisions in 1978 from all these 
seventeen schools was 91 which has co.ne down to 
58 in 1979. The results of eleven schools are worse 
than that last year. 

Junior High Schools: The pass per cent varies from 


83 per cent to 39 per cent in Inter and from 100 per . 


cent to 38 per cent in High School. However, in the 
Junior High School Board Exam, 1979, the results 
of these 20 schools vary from 98 per cent pass of 
Ayesha Rashid School to only 10 per cent pass of 
AKA Inter College. From this year even the High 
Schools teaching upto class X were compelled to 
make all their students of Class VIII sit for the Jr 
High School Board Exim. Many schools had their 
first experience of this exam and the results of ten 
schools are below 50 per cent. This shows that these 
schools were caught unaware. 2,036 students’ ap- 
peared and only 1,157 or 57 per cent passed in the 
Jr HS Exafn from these schools, 54 in first division, 
35 of them Muslims. These schools would do well 
to realise that now the most important examination 
is the Junior High School Board Examination and 
unless they improve academic standards in the lower 
classes they would be ruining the future of hundreds 
of children right at that level. 

The Junior HS Board Exam in UP has introduced 
a new element in our study. We will try to collect 
results from all UP Muslim Girls Jr High Schools 
next year. We estimate that there are about 80 of 
these. This will enable us to get a glimpse of the 
conditions of education of Muslim girls in, many 
more towns of UP. 


Comparative Performance: We tabulated and com- 


pared the performance of Muslim girls with that of 
non-Muslim girls in UP Muslim Girls’ Schools. 

For the High School Board Exam. 1979, from 12 
of these twenty Muslim Girls’ High Schools 291 
non-Muslims appeared and 225 or 77 fer cent 
passed, 18 or 6.2 percent got first division.- From 
all these twenty schools 1,697 Muslim Girls appeared 
and 1,157 or 68 per cent passed, 41 or24 per cent 
got first divisions. Thus even in Muslim Schools the 
pass percentage of Muslims is much lower than that 
of non-Muslims and the proportion of first divisions 
among Muslims is less than half (nearly one-third) 
of non-Muslims Muslim “leaders” complain of 
discrimination. Obviously the management, prin- 
cipals and teachers of Muslim schools could not 
possibly be discriminating against Muslim children. 
Then why do Muslims not do as well as non- 


‘Muslims even in their own schools? 


Another interesting fact emerges. From: ten of 
these schools nearly all Muslim students appeared. 
Out of 1090 appearing 679 or 62 pér cent passed 
and 16 or 1.5 percent got first division. From the 
other 10 schools (which had non- Muslim students 
also) 607 Muslims appeared, 481 or - 79 per cent 
passed, 25 or 4.1 per cent in first division. This tends 
to show that the presence of non-Muslims improves 


. the performance of the Muslim girls. In schools 
_ with only Muslim students the Muslim girls do not 


do so well as in Muslim schools with a reasonable 
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“and, 472 or 18 non-Muslims. 


number of non-Muslim students. 

At the Inter level also this phenomenon is notice- 
able. We have tabulated results of 15 Muslim Girls’ 
Inter Colleges. 173 non-Muslims appeared and 139 
or 80 per cent passed. From seven Colleges with a 
mixed strength, 329 Muslims appeared and 232 or 


-71 per cent passed. However from the other eight 


Muslim Girls’ Inter Colleges with mainly Muslims, 
out of 591 appearing only 400 or 68 per cent passed. 
The difference between the pass percent of non- 
Muslim and Muslim girls is more marked at Inter 
level. However the difference between the perfor- 
mance of Muslim girls in mixed colleges and those 
in purely Muslim colleges is less marked. 

At the Junior High School level we find that from 
those ten schools which sent only Muslim students 
1060 Muslims appeared and 574 or 54 per cent pas- 
sed, 12 or about 1.1 per cent in first division. From 
the other 10 schools (with a mixed strength) 713 
Muslim girls appeared and 415 or 58 per cent passed, 
23 or 3.2 per cent in first division. From all these 
schools 263 non-Muslims appeared and 168 or 64 
per cent passed, 19 or 7.2 per cent in first division. 
The pass per cent of non-Muslims in the Junior High 
School also is higher than that of Muslims and they 
got proportionately more than double of their share 
of first divisions. Muslim girls in schools with a 
mixed strength did better than their sisters in schools 
with all Muslim girls. 

More Drop Out?: On tabulating the Classwise 
strength of students in 19 Muslim Girls High Schools 
of UP it appears that more Muslims drop out parti- 
cularly at the Class VII level.8 

In Class VI there are 2,632 students in these 
schools of whom 2,160 or 82 percent are Muslims 
in class VII there are 
2,254 students of whom 1,798 or 80 per cent are 
Muslims and 456 or.20 per cent are non-Muslims. 
In Class VIII there are 2,046 students of whom 
1,722 or 84 per cent are Muslims and 324 or 16 per 
cent are non-Muslims, Thus the proportion of Mus- 
lims in these schools is more or less the same from 
Class VI to VIH. 

In Class IX in these very Muslim schools the 
total number of students is 1,596 of whom 1,267 or 
79 per cent are Muslims and 329 or 21 percent are 
non-Muslims. Thus, while the number of non- 
Muslim students in Class 1X is approximately the 
same as in Class VIN, the number of Muslim 
students in Class IX is about 455 less than in Class 
VIII in these Muslim Girls Schools. It, therefore, 
appears that many Muslim girls tend to drop out 
exactly at this level. As the pass percentage for 
Muslim girls in the Junior High School Board Exam 
is not so much lower than that for non-Muslims, 
the only reason for a steep fall in the proportion 
of Muslim students in Class IX can be that many 
Muslims discontinue their studies even after passing 
Junior High School. 

At the High School level in these Muslim Girls’ 
Schools, Muslims and non-Muslims are 81 per cent 
and 19 per cent respectively. 

Out of these 19 Muslim institutions, 14 are Inter 
Colleges also and in these 14 Muslim Girls Inter 
Colleges out of 1,064 students in Class XI, 849 or 
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RESULTS OF FIFTEEN UP MUSLIM GIRLS INTER COLLEGES, 1979 














Instinition Place Apprd ; Passed Pass ` I Diy 

` Percentage M T 

Karamat Husain MGIC. i Lucknow 87 72 83 =a 1 
Aley Ahmad Girls Inter, College Amroha 24 20 83 — a 
Imambara MGIC. g Gorakhpur 139 115 82 1 2 
Sajeda Girls Inter College Jaunpur 27 22. 81 = 2 
Ismail National GIC Meerut 72 56 78 1 1 
Niswan Inter College Azamgarh 21 16 76 oo 5 
Begum Khair GIC Basti 36 27 75 = = 
Hamidia Girls Inter College Allahabad 492 142 74 3 3 
Abdus Salam MGIC Moradabad ili 80 72 1 1 
Industrial MGIC Saharanpur 34 24 70 25 = 
Islamia Girls Inter College Barejlly 109 74 68 — — 
Talimgahe Niswan IC Lucknow 41 25 61 = oe 
Muslim Jubilee GIC Kanpur f 146 74 50 = 28, 
Azad Girls Inter College Lakhimpur Kheri 23 12 50 ae = 
National Girls Inter College, Saharanpur, 31 12. 39 = A 
1,093 771 70.5 6 8 
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Junior High School Board Exam High School Board Exam: 

Apprd Passed Pass I Div S. Institution Apprd Passed Pass I Diy 
pereen- M T _ No. i percen- M T 
tage tage 

64 63 98 - 17 19 (1) Ayesha Rashid Girls Hr Sec School, Lar 25 25 100 5 5 
28 26 93 4 4 (2) Maulana Azad Hr Sec School, Gorakhpur 17 17 100 l 1 
32 15 47. — — (3) Bhadohi Girls Inter College, Bhadohi 14 14 100 = — 
138 59 43 — 6 (4) Ismail Girls National I C, Meerut 141. 131 93 7 12 
28 5 18 — — (5) Najibuddaula Girls HSS, Najibabad 12 11 92 — ae 
82 68 83 4: ll (6) Begum Khair Girls Inter:College, Basti 61 54 89 2 4 
187 165 87 1, 2 (7) Imambara Muslim Girls I C, Gorakhpur 166 143 86 3 6 
72 57 79 3 3 (8) Madarsa Niswan Girls HSS, Azamgarh 35 30 83 2 2 
59 18 30 1 1 (9) Sajeda Girls Inter College, Jaunpur 54 45 8& = 
72 36 5 - — (10) Aley Ahmad Girls Inter College, Amroha 83 62 TS Oe a 
131 41 33 — > (11) . Tħdustrial Muslim Girls IC, Saharanpur 90 65 72 1 l 
123 49 40 1 A (12) National Girls IC, Shahjahanpur 121 84 70 2 2 
69 7 10 — 1 (13) Abul Kalam Azad Girls IC, Lakhimpur Kheri 63 44 70 2 2 
98 48 4 = 2 (14) Karamat Husain Muslim Girls IC, Lucknow. 122 84 68 3 11 
152 102 67 — — (15) Islamia Girls Inter College, Bareilly 170 114 67 1 1 
262 - 174 66 2 2 (16) Hamidia Girls Inter College, Allahabad 245 158 64 6 6 
14 2 16 ~= — > (17) Rehmania Girls Hr Sec School, Bijnor 22 13 63 = T 
125 71 61 2>- 2 (18) Abdus Salam Muslim Girls IC, Moradabad 196 114 58 3 3 
181 107 60' —-— (19) Muslim Jubilee Girls IC, Kanpur 251 139 55 3 3 
419 36 30 — — (20) Talimgahe Niswan Inter College, Lucknow 100 38 38 — == 
2,036 1,157 57.0 35 54 ` 1,988 1,385 . 70 41 59 





T = Total number of first divisions. 
M = Number of first divisions attained by Muslim students. 


80 per cent are Muslims and 215 or 20 per cent non- 
Muslims. 0 


FOOT NOTES 


1Bhadohi GIC informed that 14 appeared, 12 passed. The 
school has not sent the results.of two. We have taken them as 
passed. bod , 

2Three institutions (Kidwai, Memorial GIC, Allahabad, 


Saghir Fatima IC, Agra and Anwari Neelofar HS, Agra) have . 
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not sent complete results. However, three more institutions 
(Maulana Azad HSS, Gorakhpur, Bhadohi GIC, Bhadohi and 
Najibuddaula GHSS, Najibabad) have sent results this year so 
the number remains 20, However, the comparison with last - 
‘year could only be done for 17 High Schools which sent 
results last year and again this year. 

Out of the twenty institutions whose results are analysed, 
two (Sajida College and Hamidia College) have not sent their 
Class-wise- strength. However, including the Class-wise 
strength of Saghir Fatima College, the figures from 19 institu- 
tions are taken for assessing ‘drop-out raté.@ 
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Jet us 
| pledge 
ourselves 
© for 
tomorrow 


è 


® Let us all defend Democracy ® Let us protect the interests 
l and help extend its horizon. “ of the peasantry as a whole, 
particularly of agricultural 
@ Let us maintain communal labourers, share-croppers and 
harmony and consolidate i small peasants and help 
national integrity. accelerate the pace of 
os < agricultural development 
@ Let us strengthen the fight of and land reforms. 
i the toiling masses towards 
“| establishing their rights and @® Let us revitalize the State's 
$ betterment of their standard -industry. 
of living. l 
l @ Let us strengthen the 
® Let us through our Panchayats cooperation between the 
extend Democracy to the - Government and the people. 


remotest villages. 
@ Let us be vigilant against 
® Let us eradicate despondency reactionary forces and vested 
in our educational system interests. 
and help establish the need 
of the toiling masses in 
this regard. . l GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
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INTERNATIONAL ELECTORAL 
POLITICS and LAW 40 Volumes 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTORAL POLITICS & LAW is a recurring encyclopaedia. 
It surveys, countrywise, all aspects of elections, the working of political parties, their 
manifestos, developments in the constitutions of mane, election laws and cases, 


recurringly. 
Research by INSTITUTE FOR ELECTORAL STUDIES 
Editor : SHIV LAL 


Publishers : THE ELECTION ARCHIVES CA-33, TAGORE GARDEN, . 
NEW DELHI-27 (Phone: 594160) 


FORMAT : Each volume is in a loose-leaf-binder (25 x 20 x 10 cms). New, up-to-date 
material can be inserted in the appropriate sections, each page being royal octavo size, 


THE DETAILS OF THE THREE VOLUMES ON INDIA, Already Released 
Total (2,400 pages) 3 
Vol. 1 Elections Since Independence 
Vol. 2 Party Politics 

Vol. 3 Poll Laws and Cases 

PRICE : Total Rs. 1740 


o’ *  MULTI-VOLUME PROJECT ` 


The project will run into 40 volumes consisting of over 15,000 pages and will be completed 
in about three years. The total price of the whole project is ‘Rs. 13,140.00. 


Following volumes on Regional Studies are in progress. 


REGIONAL SERIES 


ASIA AND AUSTRALIA in 11 vols : Rs. 3000 plus (India Rs 1740) Countries covered : 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Burma, China, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Japan, Malaysia, 
Mauritius, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Australia and 
New Zealand.ASIA & AUSTRALIA has eight vols. more besides the three Volumes on 


India. 


AMERICAS ‘in 11 volumes : Rs. 3000 
EUROPE in 11 volumes: Rs. 3000 
A PRIES in 7 volumes : Rs. 2400 


THR. VOLUMES ARE USEFUL TO’: JOURNALISTS: POLITICAL COMMEN- 
TATORS: UNIVERSITIES: POLITICAL SCIENCE SCHOLARS: RESEARCHERS: 
LAW FACULTIES: THE LEGISLATURES: THE JUDICIARY: LIBRARIES SERV- 
. ING INTELLECTUALS: STUDENTS OF CURRENT AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 
ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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BOOK PAIR | 


The Fourth World Book Fair organised by National Book Trust 
of India, takes place in New Delhi from February 29 to March 


` 


9, 1980. To mark this occasion, Mainstream is publishing here 


articles dealing with books, libraries and book fairs. The next 


issue of Mainstream (March 8, 


1980) will also carry some arti- 


cles on concerned subjects together with a review of the World 


Book Fair itself —Editor 


\ 


Of Books and Bookmen 


G. V. KRISHNAN 


A book they say is something you go to bed with 

to help you get sleep. Something light and racy, 
well-bound and easy to hold. Doesn’t this sound like 
a. woman? Books, like women, are things about 
which people tend to be choosy. They prefer sleep 
pills to some books. 

This seems to be the burden of Mulkraj Anand’s 
complaint’ made at an author-publisher symposium 
in new Delhi the other day (February 21). He said 
books by well-known Indian authors were nowhere 
to be seen while the market was saturated with 
“sub-standard” imported books. He urged the 
Government to get its priorities right. By this he 
presumably meant that the import of junk by 
Western authors should be banned; so that publi- 
shers could happily set out to step up the production 
of inferior junk of our own. 

Mulkraj Anand called upon publishers to give 
up their “small merchant” mentality. Maybe they 
should persuade chemists to stock his books in case 
someone tired of sleep pills wants to pick upa 
book. 

Some books are so successful that their authors 
become less well known than the characters they 
create. More people knew about James Bond before 
they heard of Ian Fleming. Books are written about 
the creations of some authors—‘Sherlock Holmes: The 
Man and His World.’ This must be the ultimate in 
creative fiction. Reviewing the book in Spectator 
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Benny Green wrote: “This, it seems to me, is the 
final proof we have all been waiting for that Conan 
Doyle was a figment of sherlock Holmes’ imagi- 
nation.” 

Successful authors are the ones whose books are 
pirated in other countries. India figures in this re- 
gard in Shiela Hailey’s book, I Married a Best-seller, 
which is all about how her husband and author of 
Airport, Hotel and Wheels made’ it big by “whiling 
away his time in his den writing’. In her ‘final 
diagnosis’ of Arthur Hailey's success, Sheila refers 
to countries where her husband’s books have been 
pirated. 

Hailey has had the distinction of having gota 
rave notice on the dust jacket of a book he had not 
even written. The book, Hospital, credited to Hailey, 
was probably hacked out for its pirate publisher 
by a hired hand. 

Among authors favoured by pirates in India are 
Chase, Robbins, Macbean, Jack Higgins, Irwing 
Wallace and Desmond Bagley. They have proved to 
be money-spinners for the pirates. Mulkraj Anand’s 
complaint is that books by well-known Indian 
authors are not even published, let alone pirated. 

Publishers argue that the economics of legitimate 
book business does not permit them to humour even 
geniuses beyond a point. If Tagore were alive and 
writing today, he will probably be turned down for 
Janardhan Thakur by publishers who claim that the 
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margin between viability and ruin in the boók trade 
has become all too thin. 

Creative fiction and non-fictional literary work by 
authors like Anand, Mulgaokar and R.K. Narayanan 
constitute achancy ten per cent of the book trade 
in India. Sasthi Brata, who thrives on polemics and 
ilterary pornography, commands.a wider market 


than authors whose sense of good taste is stronger ‘ 


than their ambition. 
Instant history; which is another name for saleable 
contemporary fiction, seems the ‘in’ thing with the 
publishers. Kuldip Nayar’s Judgment was reported 
to have sold over 70,000 copies. This is phenome- 
nal, considering that the print-run of most books do 
not exceed 5,000 copies and the unsold stock of 
many books is as high as 40 per cent of their print 
order. See : ; > ‘ 
Books of instant history flirt with contemporary 
concerns without having anything fresh to say. In 
times of swift changes in the political situation the 
authors of books of instant history, who thrive on 
running down defeated politicians, face the prospect 
of having to revise their opinions when the fallen 
ones bounce back to power. We have authors who 
gave a flattering account of Indira Gandhi in their 
books before 1977. However after her defeat, one of 
them wrote about Two Faces of Indira Gandhi. Now 
that she is back in power the third and suitably re- 
conciliatory face of Indira Gandhi will presumably 
be contrived; as.a face-saving bid by the author. 
Besides having to devise face-saving editions the 
snag ‘with up-to-date books is that they date so 
quickly that they find themselves within a few 
months of publication spread out at Daryaganj pave- 
ments on Sundays to be disposed of at one-fifth of 
` their marked-up price. Some books are sold by their 
weight. The pavement book-seller picks up the book 
you want, flips through .its pages to check if they 
are intact and in place and weighs the book on his 
hand before quoting a price he knows you will 
haggle over. Eventually a deal is struck at a rupee 
or two below the quoted price, which is usually a 
third of the marked-up price for books published in 
India and half the printed price in respect of books 
by Western authors. 1o 
It is reckoned that the Foyle’s bookshop in 
London despatches four tonnes of books every week 
to paper mills for-pulping. Philanthropic publishers 
and book-sellers in Britain donate their unsold 
books, particularly of poems, to Her Majesty’s Pri- 
sons (captive readership?). 
The fact is that many books published nowadays 
have neither substance nor style. The works of 
-many authors are not just unreadable, they are un- 
grammatical. This prompted an imaginative publi- 
sher to bring out an advertisement promising a new 
book “with all grammatical errors intact, not one 
spelling mistake corrected”. 


Books seem to have become big business in which- 


there are quite 4 few who have neither interest in 
nor knowledge of books; like Murgayya, a character 
in R.K. Narayanan’s Financial Expert. Murgayya, a 
village money-lender driven out of business with the 


establishment of a land mortgage bank, sets himself: 


up as a publisher of mainly pornographic books. 
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Books on pornography, be it of literary (Sasthi 
Brata, Kushwant Singh), political (M O Mathai) or 
plain Harold Robbins variety, are a hit with publi- 
shers. Every Other author would probably like to 
have a stab at it. As Art Buchwald wrote once, it is 
absolutely essential that anyone today who claims to 
be a writer must produce a pornographic book. It is, 
what he called. a status symbol comparable with 
that of the Hemingway era, when in order to be 
writer, you had to bag a lion. 

Buchwald claimed that he had tried for two years ` 
to write a pornographic book. To get well versed 
in the subject he read other pornographic books 
only to get so excited that he could not write any- 
thing himself. Buchwald said when he eventually 
got down to it, he scribbled: “Harry looked at the 
two girls in his bed and shook his head. How could 
he ever satisfy both of them and still make the 
seven ten for Scarsdale?”’ 

Buchwald’s problem, as he put it, was that 
“every time I start a paragraph I say to myself ‘Is 
this something the Supreme Court would want to 
read?’ ”, This he wrote in Playboy magazine, which 
incidentally is banned in India. Which presumably 
makes it a much sought-after obscene literature that 
is probably available only with a select few book- 
sellers who stay in business because of the ban on 
obscene literature. ; 

It is said that when Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita 
was first published in England, its copies were not 
available in many book-shops. As a book-seller put 
it to Ved Mehta, looking for a copy in Oxford, “We 
met a few private orders for it, Sir, but we won’t be 
stocking the book and certainly would not put it on 
display.” 

According to Mehta, the owner of a well-known 
bookshop in Oxford, Sir Basil ‘Blackwell, told’ him: 
“I don’t think young people are much interested in 
this sort of thing. It isthe middle-aged men I am 
wary of selling it to.” l 

Sir Basil believed in serious book-selling, describ- 
ed as “placing a worthy book in a worthy hand.” 
The “worthy hands” form an awfully small propor- 
tion of a country’s population. Of this how many 
can really afford to buy books at today’s prices? In 
the US it is said that 90 per cent of the people 
never buy books. Reading is considered a low 
priority activity. Alexander Pope was said to have 
complained, “no one ever reads; people are always 
playing cards,” 

Today, those who do not play cards presumably 
watch TV and emulate its news readers, who are 
trained to read less and stare more. Reading can be 
hard work. It seems such a worthless way of whil-: 
ing away one’s time that those, not given to read- 
ing, do not even consider it a meaningful activity. 
Haven’t we heard of housewives rapping their hus- 
bands caught with a book in hand, “Don’t just sit 
there reading, DO SOMETHING”? 

Most of what is written is usually read by other 


«writers and book critics, They do not help authors 


make a living. If anything, some critics try to make 
a living by savaging books by established authors. 
late Steinbeck wrote once “years ago when my red- 
setter chewed up the manuscript of Of Mice and Men 
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I said the dog must have been an excellent literary 
critic.” 

Most people do not write books for critics. They 
do not even write for readers. According to Jo Gri- 
mond, a British Liberal, politicians write memoirs 
from mixed motives, money, vanity, a politician’s 
compulsion always to be talking or writing and the 
high moral mixture of Putting the Record Straight. 

‘When someone asked Dorothy Parker “What 
would you say is the source of most of your work?”, 
the author replied: “Need of money, dear.” O 


Library Services and 
Publishing 


_K. S. DUGGAL 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU Wished ten thousand libraries 

established in India. A very modest but meaning- 
ful target. We have twelve important Indian lang- 
uages: Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Oriya, Bengali, 
Assamese, Gujarati, Marathi, Telugu, Kannada, 
Malayalam and Tamil. If we can have ten thousand 
libraries spread all over the country, if nothing else 
publishing in the Indian languages will come into 
its own. Provided the libraries envisaged by Nehru 
are genuine, not just the library buildings with staff 
who consume almost the entire allocation leaving 
hardly any. funds for books and journals. 

This is no imaginary fear. The studies have revealed 
that it is an unfortunate fact of the situation obtain- 
ing in India today. Here.is the finding of a survey 
conducted by National Council of Applied Econo- 
mic Research in respect of Tamil Nadu, one of the 
more advanced States: 

“*,..the total funds available for the library depart- 
ment are over Rs 90 lakhs, of which Rs 31 
lakhs come from library cess, Rs 20 lakhs from 
State Government grants, Rs. 27 lakhs from Plan 
grants and Rs. 13 lakhs from other sources. Out of 
this amount, in one year Rs. 87 lakhs were spent, 
but the amount spent on reading material was: only 
Rs, 7.6 lakhs; that is less than 10 per cent of the 
total expenditure... the rest was on wages and other 
expenses”. 

Tamil Nadu has 1600 libraries; even more. This 
means that they spend Rs 5,000 approximately on 
the average for each library. Of this less than 
Rs. 500 is allocated to books and other reading 
materials. Itis a pittance. Itis less than what an 
average book-lover spends on books and periodicals, 
in a year. 

‘The same is true of Karnataka, another highly, 
advanced State in the South. 

India has been a lot particular about the need of 


libraries with a view to preserving learning and pro- ` 
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viding facilities for scholars. In fact, it is in our 
tradition to organise libraries and propagate reading 
habit. The great Indian rulers set up huge Jibraries 
to propagate Indian thought and literature and these 
were a particular target of the fanaticism of the 
invaders and marauders who destroyed them first 
thing everytime they attacked India’s seats of learn- 
ing. Taxila in the north west, Nalanda in the east 
and Tanjore in the south are known to have had 
well-equipped libraries in their times. 

In the contemporary India a model Library Act 


‘was prepared in 1930. But no action seems to have 


bgen taken on it until 1948. After India became 
independent, the Government of Tamil Nadu (the 


. then Madras State) passed the first Library Act. 


Tamil Nadu was followed by Andhra Pradesh, Kar- 
nataka, Maharashtra and Kerala. Other States have 
yet to pass legislation in this regard. 

The States that have the Library Act maintain 
departments of libraries whose function it is to raise 
funds through library cess and other sources and 
establish libraries at local levels. It is said that 
Kerala alone has 3,000 libraries established in pur- 
suance of the State legislation. However, most of 
these libraries are there in name only. At best, they 
provide employment for a few hundred educated 
unemployed Their performance as libraries is inade- 
quate for want of proper allocation of funds for 
books and journals. Surely when Nehru visualised 
ten thousand libraries he was not thinking of the 
sort of outfits we have around us. 

According to UNESCO every state must spend 
one per cent of the total expenditure on elementary 
education and 2.1 percent of the funds for secondary 
education on the library services. 

The Ministry of Education & Social Welfare 
established the Raja Ram Mohun Roy Library 
Foundation, an autonomous organisation in 1972, 
with the main objective of promoting and supporting 
the Jibrary movement in the country by supplying 
books to libraries in small towns and rural areas. 
The Foundation started with an initial grant of 
Rs 50 lakhs expected matching contribution from 
the States. The Foundation was to spend 80 per 
cent of its funds in the Indian languages and 20 per 
cent in English. As a first step it purchased books, 
published by the National Book Trust, India and 
the Publication Division of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation & Broadcasting. It was also to purchase 
books from commercial agencies. To start with, the 
Foundation started serving 320 district libraries. 

While Nehru visualised organising ten thousand 
libraries, for all that I know, we may have establish- 
ed more than this number all these years of 
national development. According to one estimate 
there are fourteen thousand libraries fully or partly 
financed by the State. These are besides the libraries 
maintained by educational institutions like schools 
and colleges. According to National Council of 
Applied Economic Research we may have thirty-five 
thousand libraries in India’today. But as it is these 
are neither much encouragement to publishing in 
India nor to authorship, both are in a bad way. 

What is wrong with the library services in India 
is that unduly large percentage of funds are con- 
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sumed by the staff and the maintenance and what 
little is left, more often than not, is employed to 
satisfy the politicians who interfere. with the selection 
of books for purchase by the libraries. It is true 
that 80 percent is trash. This is due either to polit- 
ical interference or malpractices at the level of the 
librarians. The corrupt librarians dare not resist 
political interference. 

Another factor that is responsible for considerable 
mischief in the library services is the tender system. 
Our out-dated audit rules must have tenders for 
purchase of even books. This encourages unhealthy 
competition among the booksellers and leads to all 
sorts of undesirable practices. The Ministry of 
Education & Social Welfare have considered this 
problem in depth and have advised scrapping tender 
system. They have suggested that the books for 
libraries should be purchased as per catalogue prices. 
However, it seems to suit some librarians to continue 
with the practice and they do so in spite of the in- 
structions from the Ministry of Education & Social 
Welfare. , ; 

It is time that the States that do not have the 


"Library Act on their statute book take necessary 


steps in this regard. We must have a network of 
libraries to start with at block level and then at 
Panchayat level. It is the most urgent need ofa 
healthy democracy. More important than setting 
up libraries is to have central committees of scholars, 
educationists and creative writers to make selection 
of books for the libraries. These committees should 
be high-powered enough fo be able to resist political 
pressures. As far as possible the books should be 
purchased centrally and distributed to the local 
libraries. 

Reverting to Jawaharlal Nehru’s dream of ten 
thousand libraries, it would mean that we would 
have a little over 800 libraries in each of the ‘twelve 
important regional languages which must purchase 
every good book published in the language. This 
would ensure sale of at least 800 copies of every 
good title published in the language. The publisher 
who is assured of the sale of 800 copies of a title 
would always be willing to undertake publishing of 
every worthwhile manuscript. Thus our authors will’ 
be rid of their predicament and our publishers will 
be out of the woods to an extent. 

In India we spend five paise per head on library 
services, In the USA they spend more than twelve 
rupees per head. -In the UK it is about six rupees 
per head. ‘ 

The number of books borrowed from public 
libraries per inhabitant in the UK is twelve. For 
every book purchased in the UK, fifteen books are 
borrowed from the libraries. The ratio in this res- 
pect inthe USA is one to one. Even today the 
leading novalists in the UK do not have more than 
2000 copies as the first print run of their novels. Of 
this, 1200 copies are purchased by libraries, 500 
copies are exported to Australia and other countries 
and 300 copies are left for counter sales in the 


- country itself. 


This should prove, if proof is needed, that the 
salvation of publishing in India lies ina well . main- 
tained net work of libraries. 
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Book Fair Browsings 


HIREN MUKERJEE 


T° whoever loves books, to browse among them 
if not always to read deeply, or even to touch 
and feel them — even smell them, .mustiness and all! 
— book fairs are exciting. And Indian experience 
has shown repeatedly that whenever they are held 
there is tremendous interest. i 
There is one terribly saddening featuré, however. 
We have to borrow plumes to adorn our book fairs 
where our own Indian languages have the role not 
even of poor relations and can accommodate them- 
selves nervously in a far corner, so to speak, of the 
servants’ hall, India is still a colonial country where, 
in our somewhat less badly endowed institutions 
like National. Library, Calcutta, the pride of place, 
from the point of view both of quality and quantity, 
belongs to the English language. A visitor from 
Mars descending on our Book Fairs would never 


_know which language our people learnt at their 


mother’s knee, if he drew conclusions from the lay- 
out of the stalls and the spread-out of the books. 

Where things are so topsy turvy, what else can 
happen than Mulk Raj Anand’s recent grouse ata 
Delhi Seminar that his books (though written in 
India’s most prized and privileged language, English) 
could not be found in Bombay bookshops and that 
no author can- make a living in India from his 
books? 

Perhaps more perceptive was the observation 
made last year by the powerful Urdu poet, Ali 
Sardar Jafri, that the complete works of Rabind- 
ranath Tagore were available anywhere in the Soviet 
Union in Russian and other Soviet languages while 
they were just not available, because they had not’ 
been translated (let alone marketed) im even the 
major Indian languages. Mulk Raj Anand very 
rightly complained that ancient classics like Shakun- 
tala and Kadambari and our recent classics, like 
Tagore and Premchand (whose centenary will soon 
be sanctimoniously celebrated) have not been adequ- 
ately (of at all) translated and published in Indian 
languages. 

- After some typical talk, recondite, rambling and 

whatever, the Seminar mentioned earlier appears to 
have suggested a committee of sorts to be set up by 
Government to do something about it all. The dis- 
tinguished participants, knew well, of course that 
committees confabulate and come to conclusions 
and communicate them ceremoniously and then 
follows the majestic procession of files in Govern- 
ment offices, allin a kind of ‘art for art’s sake’ 
spirit. “ 

We have in India literacy to the extent of 29 per 
cent of whom two percent know (if that is the 
word!) English, only a microscopic part of them 
having the means (and the mood) of developing 
into book readers. Life is too hard and harsh, and 
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‘in a total print of over 60 million copies. 


our elite — bless them! — perhaps celebrate their 
luck inthis country of unutterable deprivation by 
going in for titillating stuff, even porn, supplied by 
the J. Hadley Chases of creation who bave the run 
of our book market. Last year it was reported one 
Indian bookseller ordered books worth Rs. 40 lakhs 
from abroad, and one bookselling and publishing 
house picked up no fewer than fifty thousand copies 
of a single foreign reprint — all this facilitated by the 
system of Open General Licence (Patriot, February 
24, 1980). Our culture, if it can be so-called, has the 
canker of colonialism (and all its concomitant con- 
sequences) still rooted in it. ` 

Ali Sardar Jafri wrote last year that Moscow with 


a population of eight million has six thousand -libra- ` 


ries which have forty million books always in circu- 
lation, an amazing figure which becomes credible 
when one recalls, as any visitor to that city should, 
that people are actually found reading in all kinds 
of places — it should be remembered that Socialist 
countries -do not permit racist, war-mongering, 
pornographic and such other muck. This is not to 
say that all Socialist reading has to be solemn! The 
satirical journal’ Krokodil established in 1922 and 
still going strong, has a six million circulation (there 
are of course many other such journals but none so 
celebrated) and in the last fifty seven years or so has 
brought out more satire than all of old Russia’s 
publications in centuries. 

There are 236 book publishing houses in the 
USSR which put out over 84,000 different books a 
year in a total print of 1800 -million in 110 lang- 
uages of the USSR and of other countries. In 1976 
about 1500 works by foreign authors were published 
Some 
350,000 libraries distribute books to readers from 
the Arctic Circle to Central Asia who appear in the 
socialist scheme of life, to delight in books. The 


UNESCO figures confirm that Soviet citizens are the i 
world’s top book readers and books, like theatre ‘ 


and cinema prices etc, are also cheaper than else- 
where. 

Only recently the USSR finished publication of a 
tremendous series — World Literature Library, a 
country like India having substantial representation 


init unlike in similar Western collections where 
Indian writing remains. usually spurned. Since World 
War II the Soviets have published 7,377 American 
book titles; 4,664 French; 4,590 British; 901 Italian: 
418 Swedish; 482 Danish and other foreign languages 
books. This is a 1978 figure, largely increased since, 
and disproves the theory of an ‘iron curtain’ keep- 
ing away Westera writings. It is not only that 
Shakespeare is read and played many times more 
widely in the USSR than in Britain — whatever ls 
worthwhile is sought to be assimilated by Socialist 
societies. More Premchands will be sold and enjoy- 
ed in the GDR and the USSR than in India even 
during this year of his century. 

Till our freedom finds fulfilment in a truely non- 
exploitative society, our problems of retardation and 
suffering will remain, Only a minute proportion of 
our people have access today to the exhilaration and 
emancipation which the world of books can unfold. 
Not every book, of course, reaches anywhere near 
Milton’s superb conception of “the precious life 
blood of a master spirit...embalmed and treasured 
on to a life beyond life”. 

Let there be books and more books, good, bad and 
indifferent, inevitably, but more of the good than of 
the others, and let us strive in whichever sphere we 
may be to bring nearer the society where openness 
and opportunity for all substitute the present reign 
of acquisitiveness and self-aggrandisement. Let us 
rejoice in whatever Book Fairs we can muster with 
our present resources, but let the flame that is in 
every worth while book illumine also the way to the 
truly human future we have to win. 

Meanwhile, browsing among books, perhaps one 
can light upon Harmann Hesse’s delight in discover- 
ing Bhartrihari who had turned monk seven times 
but returned repeatedly to the body’s raptures: “Like 
you, fore-runner and brother, I too gp through life, 
zigzagging between natural ways and spirit today a 
wise man, tomorrow a fool, today intimate with 
God, tomdrrow intensely devoted to the flesh”. . 

Perhaps also one can discover the great Yajna- 
valkya caught answering a disciple who had asked 
if he would eat meat: “Why yes, but it must be 
tender” 


In Quest of the 


Reviewer 


CHANDRA CHARI 


LITERARY criticism, reviewing of 
plays and books, are well 


established in the cultural ethos, 


of the West. Scholars and aca‘ 
demics regard reviewing of books 
to be as important asthe writing 
of articles. So much so that they 
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~have no hesitation in including it 
in their curriculum vitae. Review- 
ers and critics are ranked with 
specialists in other fields. Apart 
from reviews which appear in the 
journals devoted to special areas 
of studies, there are journals de- 
voted solely to book reviews, like 
The Times Literary Supplement, 
The New York Review of Books 
and The New York Times Book 
Review which display a high 
degree of journalese and literary 
excellence. They not only wield a 


powerful influence in the publish- . 


ing field but also. mould public 
opinion towards books by their 
objective, constructive criticisms. 


In India, the ‘art of reviewing 
of books, plays and any form of 
creative work, is still very much 
in a nascent state. Newspapers 
devote a few columns in their 
Sunday magazines, no doubt. 
But the output, especially in the 
publishing field, is so vast that 
such exercises are quite inade- 
quate. In English alone many 
titles are brought out every 
year. In the major Indian lang- 
uages too a great deal of work 
goes on. With the prices of books 
soaring beyond the pockets of 
mast book-lovers and the number 
of books being published increas- 
ing every year, reviews could play 
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pay: Reader |- 


“focussing the attention of the 
reading public in as interesting 
and informative a manner as pos- 
sible, to the more significant and 
relevant books published not only 
in India but all over the world.” 
By a coincidence, yet another 
journal, The Indian Book Chron- 
icle started publication about 
the same time. The interest 
created by these two journals was 
flatteringly enthusiastic though 
in most cases it must be confes- 
sed, enthusiasm was tempered by 
gloomy prognostications about 
the dim chances of their survival 
beyond six months. The fact 
that The Book Review is entering 
its fifth year of publication in 
July 1980 can be said to have 
proved the urgent need that is 
felt for such journals in India. 

However, four years and 
twenty odd numbers later, the 
difficulties ‘inherent in putting 
together an issue of the journal 
which would sustain the reader’s 
interest and be broad-based as 
well, loom larger than ever. 
Selection of books itself presents 
a problem. Publishing in India 
has grown rapidly in volume in 
the last few years, though quality 
and standards have as rapidly 
gone by the board. Publishers 
seem to dispense with discrimin- 
ation in the choice of manusc- 
ripts, Such being the case, great 
restraint would be needed to 
refrain from putting pen to 
paper. The universities con- 
tribute their mite by churning out 
doctoral theses which form a 
considerable proportion of the 
books published in India. 

Again, the current trend of 
putting together a number of 
articles in book form to gain 
authorial status must be described 
as an easy way out. Often the 
articles are on such diverse sub- 
jects that it is difficult to see the 
point in putting them together. 
As a trenchant criticism of a 
book of this genre, one cannot 
do better than to quote Dr. S. 
Gopal “The theme was leadership, 
but the word was interpreted so 
widely as to mean almost any- 


thing — individual charisma, 
social process, bureaucratic 
machinery, tribal organisation 


and anything else that anyone 
wished to talk or write about. 
We have here papers by not only 
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historians and political scientists, 
social anthropologists and even 
a former Chief Minister ofa 
State. One is surprised at the 
moderation...in not bringing in 
the physical and natural“sciences 
as well.” (The Book Review, Nov] 
Dec., 1977). 


= Then, there are the quickies, 


the instant pot-boilers' which 
make a meteoric flash in the 
market and disappear as fast to 
make way for others. As N.S. 
Jagannathan wrote about the 
wild crop of such kooks on the 
Emergency, “the worst of them 
are badly written ephemera and 
very much a scissors-and-paste 
job that could be forgiven only 
on Dr. Johnson’s dictum that 
a man was never more innocently 
occupied than when making 
money.” (The Book. Review July/ 
August, 1977). 

_ Hence, the need to exercise 


‘’ discriminatory care and judge- 


“ment in the choice of books for 
review, is important. But once 
-that is done, the task of the 
editor begins to appear even 
more difficult. The first couple 
of issues. of The Book Review 
could be said to have set the tone 
and the expectations raised by 
the highly sophisticated and at 
the same time extremely readable 
reviews by scholars like K.R. 
Narayanan, K.N. Raj, Albert Z. 
Rubinstein and many others of 


which they comprised, had to be. 


borne in mind constantly. Wot 
{ that there is any dearth what sa- 
-© ever of scholarly critics in the 
field of academics and journalism 
in India and almost always there 
isa ready willingness to under- 
` take what can at best be a labour 
of love which is perhaps unparal- 
leled. However, one cannot avoid 
coming to the unfortunate con- 
clusion that often reviewers in 
this category — meaning the ex- 
perts — do not take book review- 
ing seriously. 
` Ideaļjly, a review should be 
able to give a brief picture of the 
substance and the argument pre- 


sented by a book, while at the . 


same time drawing upon the 
. extant published material on the 
subject. A review article is almost 
never attempted by scholars ex- 
cept perhaps in academic jour-. 
nals. If the path to Hell is paved 
with good intentions, undeniably 
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the lot of the editors of The 
Book Review is hellish because in 
not following the newspaper 
review policy, and in trying to 
project the ideal concept of book 


_Teviewing, more often than not, 


we are reduced to a silent hysteria 
of frustration. For, after selec- 
ting a good book (a task not 
dissimilar to that of looking for 
the proverbial needle in the hay 
stack) and an expert critic well- 
acquainted with the literature on 
the subject, one has to be pre- 
pared for a review which is no 
more than a brief summary of 
the book or as often happens, an 
expansion of the blurb. Another 
method adopted by reviewers 
which simplifies their task but 
results in the end-product being 
tedious and dry-as-dust reviews 
is to list the number of chapters 
and devote a few lines or a para- 
graph to each. Stereotyped jargon 
is used to say nothing in the 
‘required number of words. State- 
ments like ‘‘...paper is limited to 
an assessment of studies of women 
-in India and raises some well- 
known methodological difficulties 
in studying women”, abound. 
Any attempt at a critical analysis 
is negatived by the summing up 
which, as if to soften the blow to 
the author's feelings, invariably 
consists of platitudinous praise. 
Samples: “It is nevertheless a 
well-rounded study and the 
approach involving a pronounced 
social anthropological bias is in 
the best of traditions”; or ‘‘con- 
sidering that there .is a scarcity 
of published material on the 


-subject...the present work should 


be welcomed”. Such comments 
defeat the purpose of a review. 
Romesh Thapar, ‘editor of 


Seminar Once declared that he 
depends on the stars for the way 
any particular number of his 
journal finally maps out. Punc- 
tuality and ability to keep up to 
the dead-line can certainly not be 
counted - among Indian virtues: 
perhaps they should be included 
among the innumerable taboos 
which still govern our society. In 
fact, I have it on the best autho- 
rity — the invaluable breed of 
personal assistants without whom 
even academicians do not func- 
tion these days — that repeated 
reminders over a period of time 
are a sine quo non to their self- 
esteem. The result, as can be 
readily imagined, is that by the 
time most reviewers get around to 
the task they accept so readily, 
the book might well be out of 
print. Needless to say, the few 
who do keep their promises in 
time, earn our ever-lasting grati- 
tude which we tend to express by 
asking, like Oliver, for more. 

However, nothing is ever as 
black as it seems and the unstin- 
ting cooperation of publishers, 
who have been equally generous 
with books and advertisements, 
critics, many of whom inspite of 
inordinate delay, come up with 
reviews which are near-classic; 
and finally our readers, from the 
remotest parts of the country, 
continue to make publishing the 
The Book Review a task of chal- 
lenge and reward. (1 
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The Meaning of Parasbhigha 
(Continued from page 10) 


bad that Madan Mohan Sharma and ‘Shyamsunder 
Sharma, were actively involved in Mahendra Prasad 
Singh’s election campaign and were part of the gang 
alleged to have been capturing booths and intimida- 
ting the anti-Congress voters. Almost all the politi- 
,cal leaders I met in Patna (belonging to Congress-I, 
Lok Dal and CPI) and a number of journalists, 
fully realize that the employment of gangs of hood- 
lums, many of them armed, for booth capturing, 
has today become normal part of the election pro- 
cess. The police authorities, either under political 
pressure, or.as a matter of favour, stand helpless or 
watch these activities as disinterested onlookers — 
and in some cases, maybe not so disinterested. ; 
I do not want to go into personalities because that 

is not the objective of this article, but I cannot 
resist, from atleast . making a passing remark on the 
reputation of the present Congress-[ MP ' from 
the Jehanabad consituency. I would present two 
views which are contradictory, but yet help us to 
understand, the factors behind the Parasbigha inci- 
dent and its political implications. Various people 
_ gave me unsavoury reports about him having links 
with characters suspected of belonging to criminal 
gangs. One of the top office bearers of Congress-I 
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in Patna also volunteered that he has close links with 
Sanjay Gandhi and that he got the ticket because 
of this connection. Ramashrey Prasad Singh, 
a Bhumihar and one of the General-Secretaries of 
Congress-I, Bihar \State, had applied for ticket for 
the same constituency. When I asked him to confirm 
or deny the rumours that the new MP is behind 
the Parasbigha incident. he vigorously defended the 
new MP and stated that temperamentally Mahendra 
Prasad Singh (the new MP) also known as Raja 
Mahendra in Jehanabad area, is not a person who 
would indulge in such things or would encourage 
anybody to do so. - 

On the other hand; wherever I went, the people 
passed on to me the same bit of information which 
pointed towards if not direct complicity, atleast’ in- 
direct involvement in creating an atmosphere in which 
some party activists in collusion with the known 
criminals — a formation whichemerged during the 
recent election — could commit such a gruesome act 
as the killing of 12 innocent persons. It is upto him 
to tell the public where he was between February 
4 and 6, and whether he held any meetings in which 
Bhumihars from Sarauth, Dohia, Parasbigha and : 
some Congress-I activists are reported to have 
participated. Also why has he not visited Parasbigha 
and Dohia being an MP from the area? 

(To be continued) 
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‘EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Opposition in Paralysis 


SATURDAY 





wW" all the vociferous protests voiced 
against the dissolution of nine 
Assemblies, can the parties that controlled 

- these State legislatures put upa serious 
challenge to Indira Gandhi in the coming 
mid-term poll likely to take place in May ? 
Although it is too early to hazard any 
guess about the poll scores of any of these 
parties in May — and newsmen should be 
all the more cautious after the thorough 
discredit of their forecasts about the Lok 

‘ Sabha poll —- there seems to be little doubt 
at the moment that they cannot at all re- 
cover from the ground lost in the January 
election. No doubt angry demonstrations 
have been taking place to protest against 
the summary dissolution of the nine 
Assemblies; no doubt, there has been some 
( re-thinking in certain sections — rather 
pockets — in the camp ranged against 
Indira Gandhi. But by and large, the state 
of health of these parties is far from 
normal: there is little chance of their com- 
ing together even for the purpose of avoid- 
ing any splitting of votes, not to speak of 
knocking together a common front despite 
all strenuous efforts that leaders of CPI-M 
may be making towards a united opposition 
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to the Congress-I in the coming election. 
The Congress-U has reduced itself to 
near-irrelevance. There is no point in 
blaming Sardar Swaran Singh who, after 
quietly slipping into the Indira camp, has 
equally noiselessly is reported to be on the 
point of agreeing to go as India’s Ambassa- 
dor to Washington for a long-cherished rest 
from the hum-drum of politics at home. 
The fate of the more ambitious among 
the Congress leaders is no better. Devraj 
Urs may carry the letter-head of the Con- 
gress named after him, but his empire has 
already shrunk into a petty principality — 
reminding one about the last days of the 
Moghuls when the emperor’s writ ceased 
to run beyond the walled city of Shahjah- 
anabad. In Maharashtra, for instance, the 
crack-up of the Congress-U is spectacular: 
Pawar bereft of power does not know 
which way to turn: one cannot be too sure 
he would not be turning to Indira camp. 
The President of his group has already 
walked’ over to the Indira Congress. The 
Front that kept him in office is in shambles. 
Chavan seems to be in no better shape. 
The only State where the Congress-U 
has been able to hold its own is Kerala, 
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where Antony’s leadership has enabled it to work out 
a viable rapport with the two Communist Parties, 
an achievement which has earned his group rich 
dividends. In West Bengal, on the other hand, the 
Congress-U after suffering heavy casualty through 
defections to the Indira Congress, went astray hob- 
nobbing with all and sundry including those who are 
dead set against the Communists. 

The position of the Janata Party is miserable. Torn 
between the Jana Sangh and Babu Jagjivan Ram, 
the party seems to be in shambles. 

The Jana Sangh itself is afflicted with open diffe- 
rences: the RSS boss Balasaheb Deoras’ testimonial 
to Sanjay Gandhi has reduced him to a paper tiger 
which even Advani could not stomach: in a sense, 
Vajpayee’s long-standing freelancing has gained 
some respectability, by contrast. There appears to 
be sharp differences in the Jana Sangh lobby over 
the question of staying in the Janata: Sundar Singh 
Bhandari, Khusabhau Thakre, J P Mathur are for 
full-fledged revival of Jana Sangh by quitting Janata. 

But two Jana Sangh stars Vajpayee and Nanaji 
Deshmukh — although mutually not too friendly — 
are keen on their group staying within the Janata: 
Nanaji calculates that once the organisational elec- 
tions take place within the Janata, the Jana Sangh 
will be able to take it over; Vajpayee on his part, 
feels that by remaining within the Janata, the Jana 
Sangh can broaden its appeal and acceptability. 

The Jana Sangh group’s main targets at the 
moment are Jagjivan Ram, followed by Krishan 
Kant and Surendra Mohan. In fact, the RSS bosses 
are hostile to the Socialists remaining within the 
Janata. The Socialists on their part do not seem to 
have a uniform approach towards the Jana Sangh: 
while Dandawate would like to play soft on the RSS 
issue, taking the plea that the Janata leadership on 
its own should not throw out the Jana Sangh — 
leaving the initiative to the latter—Surendra Mohan 
on the other hand seems to favour Janata taking a 
definite position in favour cf delinking it from the 
Jana Sangh, so that the impression may not go 
round that the Janata is guided by the Jana Sangh. 

Babu Jagjivan Ram has become a virtual tormen- 
tor for the Janata for months on end. The suspicion 
that he may jump over the fence to join Indira 
Gandhi, persists - now the bait according to the 
Capital’s grape-vine is the offer to make him the 
President of India after Sanjiva Reddy, in return for 
his making the confusion in the Opposition worse 
confounded. If one has to go by the unmistakable 
inclinations of his son, Suresh, whom his old father 
regularly consults, there is little room for Babuji to 
manoeuvre and he has to part company with the 
Jana Sangh — an act which, according to his close 
advisers, alone can retrieve his credibility, whatever 
could be salvaged of it. Some of them like Dinesh 
Singh seems to feel that the climate favours the birth 
of a new party which can bring together all secular 
forces which would not join the Indira Congress or 
the Communists. But how such a party can be set up 
or who will take the plunge is spelt out by none. 

In all this, the Janata Party President, Chandra 
Shekhar does not seem to have any effective role to 
play: he is not willing to break with the Jana Sangh, 
though he is not willing to campaign for the Jana 
Sangh either. How long he can keep himself in a 
state of suspended animation without destroying his 


political relevance is not difficult to say because 
Chandra Shekhar has already lost the status of an 
all-India figure, and has chosen to be known, at least 
in some circles, as a pronouncedly Rajput chieftain. 

The Lok Dal in contrast maintains a well-set base 
of its own, preponderatingly in UP and Bihar. It 
has little pretension of being an all-India party. 
However it has its problems too: the unquestioned 
allegiance that the Lok Dal could command among ^ 
the so-called backward communities in these two 
States is now threatened by a quiet but calculated 
offensive by the Indira Congress, trying to rally the 
more underdeveloped among tne backward com- 
munities: witness the appointment of the newly- 
elected Lok Sabha member, CPN Singh asa Minis- 
ter of State for Defence: apart from being a Sanjay 
fan, Singh is also a Kurmi by caste, which ranks 
below the Jat and the Yadav. 

At the moment, there does not seem to be any 
urge fora give-and-take approach on the part of 
the top leaders of these three major components in 
the Opposition. By any objective standard they 
should put up a good fight in the Assembly elec- 
tions. For instance, in UP, the analysis of the 
January poll shows that in the Assembly segments 
under the Lok Sabha constituencies, the Lok Dal ` 
was able to capture as many as 167 out of the total - 
of 425 seats and the Janata 23 — and this inspite 
of the mutual vote-splitting. In Bihar, responsible 
political analysts believe that if the Lok Dal, the 
Congress-U, the CPI and the non-Jana Sangh section 
of the Janata combine they have a fair chance of 
winning the majority of seats. As things stand, how- 
ever, there seems to be little chance of an over-all 
arrangement among the Opposition parties mainly 
because of the crisis within the Janata over the Jana 
Sangh issue. 

In Indira Gandhi’s camp, itis also not going to 
be roses, roses all the way. The killing price rise 
which shows no signs of being curbed, threatens to 
erode her position: one of the main planks of her 
Lok Sabha poll campaign was that the prices rose 
‘under the Janata Raj and if she was returned to power, 
she could bring them down. If the onion price be- ` 
came the symbol of the Janata mismanagement, the 
sugar scandal will hit Indira Gandhi particularly 
when it is known how sweetly addicted many known 
faces in her entourage are to the sugar barons. 

There seems to be other tensions piling up inside 
the Indira Congress which areas yet kept beyond 
the public gaze. When these will come into view, 
it might solve the mystery behind the extraordinary 
tardiness with which she has so far been able to 
choose her Cabinet — a job which is still half- 
finished, with a number of key portfolios kept with- 
ovt full-time incumbents to man them. ` 

More than anybody else in her camp, Indira 
Gandhi has to keep in mind that the promise that 
clicked with the electorate im January was that she 
alone could give the country a government that 
works. Where is such a Government after fifty days 
of her assuming office? The Opposition having proved ’ 
that it does not deserve to rule, it does not automati- 
cally follow that Indira Gandhi has nothing to bother. 

The people of India have acquired an uncanny 
habit of teaching their rulers. 


March 4 N.C. 





Objectivity. or 
McCarthyite Tilt? 


if has become more or less 

standard practice for the police 
and’ vested interests to blame 
““Naxalites’ whenever caste 
Hindus let loose atrocities against 
Harijans, including women and 
children, anywhere in the coun- 
try: The attempt is to make out 
that the victims, the Harijans, 
had been instigated by the 
Naxalites to fight. the rich, all- 
powerful landlords, who not only 
have goondas on their payroll 
but also the benefit of police 
collusion. 

Cases of butchery of innocent 
Harijans have been numerous, 
spread over many years. The 
series did not begin with Belchi, 
nor are incidents of brutality 
against the poor confined to the 
State of Bihar. Many seem to 
have forgotten even the ghastly 
happenings in Kilavenmani an 
Tamil Nadu in the late sixties, as 
well as the many incidents in the 
North, 
Haryana. The reports of the 
Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes indicate in 


increasing tally of atrocities year. 


after year — 6,197 in 1976, and 
17,041 in 1978. And there are 
numerous unreported cases. The 
saddest part of the story is that 
the criminals — the murderous 
landlords — have invariably got 
away with it, for want of evi- 
dence, thanks to the police. Will 
it be different in the case of Pipra 
or Parasbigha in Bihar cespite all 
the current noise and the proxi- 
mity of Assembly elections? One 
wonders. 

It is well known that in prac- 
tically all such cases there is an 
organised attack on Harijan 
bustees or cheris to teach the 
landless labourers not to be dare 
to ask even for the minimum 
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especially in UP and . 


wage prescribed by a reluctant 
Government, not to lay claim to 
minimum human dignity. In this 
situation one expects the local 


- police and caste bosses to divert 


attention from root causes by 
raising the bogey of Naxalite 
influence. It suits them to hide 
the truth, which is that the ex- 
ploiters are determined to keep 
the exploited sections suppressed, 
weak, and in bondage. A cry for 
justice — the barest justice — 
from the poorest is ‘““Naxalism”’, 
while cruelty as the kulak’s norm 
is acceptable to Authority. 

This is a variant of McCar- 
thyism. “Naxalite” is a term of 
abuse and an excuse for official 
or non-official killing and for 
denigration of the poor and their 
spokesmen in rural areas. 

If the rich landlords and their 
agents in the police machinery 
are interested in projecting such 
bogus theories to cover up their 
collective criminality, why is it 
that some leading newspapers, 
claiming to be paragons of objec- 
tivity, give publicity to them by 
means of loaded reports in their 
news columns? Take the Times 
of India of February 27. Its 
Special Correspondent says in 
part about the burning and kill- 
ing of Harijans at Pipra village 
in Patna district: “If caste 
animosity were responsible for 
the carnage at Parasbigha and 
subsequently at Dohiya early this 
month, wage dispute was the 
main: cause of the killings at 
Pipra. The Harijans living here... 
had been agitating for better 
wages for some time past’. In 
Pipra, on the night of February 
25, fourteen Harijans, including 
four women, three boys and two 
teenage girls, were shot dead, and 
their houses set on fire by a 
large number of gun-wielding 
hoodlums hired by some land- 
lords. 

The same newspaper the next 
day (February 28) carried on the 
front page a report packed with 
mischievous and unsubstantiated 
references to Naxalites. It says, 
rather strangely, that the Harijan 
workers “had been goaded into 
asserting their rights by a group 
of Naxalites operating in the 
area...... The same report says 
that these Harijans “‘first staged 
a demonstration in support of 


their claim for Government-fixed 
Wages... about six months ago. 
But such peaceful forms of pro- 
test made no impact on the land- 
owners or officials...... ” Again, 
the report says that ‘‘some Hari- 
jan young men, apparently in- 
fluenced by Naxalite propaganda, 
staried staging demonstrations 
and even resorting to violence 
against...... acts of cruelty and in- 
justice”. There are references to 
*‘ Naxalite-inspired landless labour- 
ers” further on in the report. 

So it is a crime to ask for the 
minimum wage fixed by the 
Government. It is an offence for 
a citizen to assert his Jegal rights 
—- he has to be goaded by Naxa- 
lites; can there be a greater 
cardinal sin? 

Not to be outdone, the Hindu- 
stan Times (February 29) casually 
brought in what it described as a 
“credible” theory, namely, “that 
the Kurmi landlords of the area 
had retaliated against the growing 
Harijan-Naxalite power...... se 
and that “in this area, Harijans 
have been coming closer to the 
Naxalites ...... because they have 
been ill-paid and oppressed”. 
Official circles are dutifully cited 
regarding ‘‘the new-found combi- 
nation of Naxalites and Hari- 
jans” which in their view is pre- 
sumably one of the seven deadly 
sins. 

It may also be mentioned that 
while the Hindustan Times makes 
an editoria] reference to Naxalites 
— albeit parenthetically — the 
Times of India does not. But 
then, how many people read 


newspaper editorials — the ponti- 


fication of editors, notwithstand- 
ing? 

Then, on March 2, The States- 
man’s Staff Correspondent joined 
the chorus. The Harijans in and 
around Pipra were ‘“terror- 
stricken” and all they wanted 
was to be “‘shifted to a far-off 
safer place where they can at 
least stay alive”. The landlords 
did not want to pay anything Jike 
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the prescribed wages and would 
rather “sack the landless labour- 
ers”. Then begins ‘‘objectivity”’: 
“Whatever the merits of their 
arguments, both the landlords 
and the landless labourers are to 
be blamed ...... The landlords 
have been paying too meagre 
wages to their farm labourers 
who, on their part, have taken to 
violent methods”. And the repor- 
ter takes due care to make pro- 


per mention of, Naxalites and. 


their “hunting ground”. To 
Trani’s daily it’s all as puzzling 
as the ancient question about 
which came first—chicken or egg. 

As against all this, the Indian 
Express report (February 29) says 
that “the Naxalite organisation 
as such is as good as defunct these 
days ...... but the Naxalites have 
succeeded in making the weaker 
sections aware of their rights. As 
agrarian disputes and wages prob- 
lems are getting increasingly 
mixed up with violence and caste 
animosities, any incident arising 
from this vexatious situation is 
conveniently dismissed as some- 
thing originating from Naxa- 
lites”. In other words, when the 
police or the Government as a 
whale do not know what to do or 
do not want to implement laws 
and decisions in favour of the 
poor, the “Naxalites” come in 
handy. 

A few years back the Times of 
_ India,/it must be said in’ fairness, 
brought out the cold-blooded kil- 
ling of tribals in parts of Andhra 
Pradesh under the camouflage of 
so-called ‘‘encounters’’ between 
the police force and ‘“‘Naxalites’’. 
Why does the police-kulak version 
gain ascendancy over ‘‘objective 
reporting” in a powerful section 
of the media? ' 

This seems to be an aspect 
which the Press Commission, the 
Press Council, and the profes-’ 
sional organisations of journalists 


_should look into earnestly and, 


speedily. Let us not be tolerant 
of Joseph McCarthy’s disciples 
in public life here, especially in: 
the media — even if it is obvious 
that they cannot help the ex- 
ploiters to keep more than one- 
fifth of our population in chains 
indefinitely, Naxalites or no 
Naxalites. : 

C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
March 2 
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Failure of 

Janata Experiment: 
Need for 
Ideological 
Realignments 


S.D. TRIPATHI 


Guts in personal loyalties and change in political 
parties is not new in India; it happened in 1977 


also after the defeat of the Congress, when there ' 


were mass desertions from the Congress to the 
Janata Party. The behaviour of deserters was then 
as unashamed as it is today. But what is more spec- 
tacular is a wave of charges and counter-charges 
that the Janata Party leadership is trading with 
each other and the consequent disgust and disillu- 
sionment amongst the people against the democratic 
system as such. Whatever remained of the credibility 
of the Janata Party after the massive victory of 
Indira Gandhi is being smashed by the Party leader- 
ship itself. In the present context, cherishing the 
hope of revival of the Janata Party as an alternative 
to the present Congress(I) Government appears to 
be like living in a fools’ paradise. 

The Janata Party was born, not out of histori- 
cal necessity, but due to the spontaneous 
ponse to a situation, generated by the instinct of 
self-survival. There was a muta marriage of the 
different constituents of the Janata Party — the 
BLD, Jana Sangh, Socialists, CFD, Congress(O) and 
progressive Independents for facing the election and 
- capturing power. The massive victory of the Janata 
Party was unexpected and the leadership was un- 
prepared for it. Had Janata Party been routed in 
1977 elections, it would not have survived, But 
swept off their feet by their unexpected victory the 
party leadership turned deaf to the advice of JP, 
the architect of Janata Party victoryin 1977. 

Inspite of its functioning as the ruling political 
organisation, the Janata’ Party could not develop 
as a well-knit party with a clear-cut ideology of 
its own and the trained cadres to achieve these 
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ideological objectives. However, every worthwhile 
constituent had its own ideology. 

The process of consolidating the diverse con- 
stituents of the Party was hampered right from 
the very beginning because of Ghatakwad, which 
was encourged by the personalities interested in their 
own welfare, under the garb of ideologies. The 
inner-party politics centred round the trio 
Morarji Desai, Jagjivan Ram and Charan Singh — 
all contenders for the prime ministership of the coun- 
try. The RSS-Jana Sangh lobby was interested in the 
balancing game at the Centre (as was reflected in its 
role in the trio-conflict from time to time) and con- 
centrated in strengthening its organisation in the 
States through bestowing favours to its committed 
cadres and infiltrating in the Government machi- 
nery. The papers of this lobby tarnished the image 
of the non-Jana Sangh elements in the party. After 
the defection of Charan Singh and the withdrawal of 
Morarji Desai from parliamentary leadership, the 
struggle continues around Ghatakwad leaders. The 
personality cult-centred power game prevails even 
after the liquidation of the empire! 

There appears to be an honest difference of 
opinion on the fundamentals of the Janata Party 
ideology. The avowed dedication to the principles 
of democracy, secularism and Gandhian socialism 
is not genuine; the different constituents of the party 
pay only lip sympathy to them. The present leader- 
ship of the Janata Party is still closing its eyes to 
lack of ideological congruence. 

It is a fact that the Jana Sangh constituent of the 
Janata Party derives strength from the RSS with 
Hindu Rastravad as its ideology. Stray statements 
of Atal Behari Vajpayee and Lal Krishna Advani 
cannot override the statements of Balasaheb Deoras 
for the rank and file of this constituent. The con- 
cepts of the Supreme powers of the RSS Jeader and 
equating Hindutva with Rastriytva dig at the very 
roots of democracy and secularism to which other 
constituents of the Janata Party are basically com- 
mitted. The Jana Sangh elements in the Janata 
Party owe primary allegiance to the RSS and not 
to the Janata Party. This allegiance pattern demon- 
strated in the Lok Sabha elections from the Chandi- 
garh Parliamentary constituency, where RSS-Jana 
Sangh lobby openly worked against the official 
Janata Party candidate, Krishna Kant. The RSS 
branches openly collected money for the rival Jan 
Sangh candidate and converted themselves to be the 
campaign offices for the purpose. Strangely, the 
RSS function as a political organisation where the 
RSS stalwarts contested on the Janata Party tickets; 
and pose as a non-political organisation for the 
purposes of friendship with Congress (I) or at those 
places where the non-RSS candidates contested on the 
Janata Party tickets. Ifthe RSS is a non-political 
organisation, why is Balasaheb Deoras so quick in 
releasing long statements, purely of political nature, 
sometimes even earlier than the pro-Indira politic- 
ians in eulogizing Indira Gandhi or her 
policies? The irony is that the RSS-Jana Sangh rank 
and file did not even hesitate to support and vote 
for the Congress (I) candidates, where the Janata 
Party candidates were inconvenient to them due to 
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the latter’s unflinching faith in democratic, secular 
and socialist values. \ 

The RSS, in following the tactics of Shivaji- 
versus-Afzal Khan, is engaged in a dual role, since 
for it, means and ends are unrelated to each other 
in achieving any objective. Through the Jan Sangh 
lobby in the Janata Party, the RSS wants to take 
advantage of its broad-based forum for strengthen- 
ing its organisational base and achieving „political 
objectives; on the other hand, through supporting 
Indira Gandhi in the name of stability and patrio- 
tism, it seeks to protect itself from the political 
onslaughts of the power-that-be. 

This explains the secret of resistance to the issue 
of dual membership by the RSS-Jana Sangh lobby 
in the Janata Party. The issue has cost the Janata 
Party heavily in the form of split in the Party itself, 
the defections in Haryana and elsewhere the erosion 
of its secular base, particularly amongst minorities 
and in down-trodden castes and the present crisis of 
confidence amongst party leadership. Even after 
the dismal defeat at the polls, because of the intra- 
party Jana Sangh-RSS betrayals, the Janata Party 
leadership is sadly mistaken in believing that it can 
put up a determined fight to the forces of authorit- 
arianism and dictatorship. 

With the rehabilitation of the Congress (I) on the 
political scene and its election successes, it would 
be presumptuous to generalise that the Cangress (I) 
is a political party based on any dieology and prog- 
gramme. Devoid of any ideological content, the 
Congress (I) is headed by a powerful personality, as 
a-leader, who has her own strength and weaknesses. 
In the context of the rivalry amongst the contenders 
for the high office of Prime Ministership — Jagjivan 
Ram, Charan Singh and Indira Gandhi — the people 
have voted for a leader who can perform, in com- 
parison to her non-performing rivals. In 1977, it 
was proved beyond doubt that even the Congress 
Party could be a house of cards being without any 
firm organisational base or ideological moorings. 
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If the present political system in the country has 
to operate on a higher plane, based on ideologies, 
the existing political parties need splits, realigaments 
and reorganisation. In the present context of deep- 
rooted differences and rivalries amongst the Janata 
Party constituents; Dangeites and others in the CPI; 
and Raj Narain followers and Charan Singh follow- 
ers in the Lok Dal, it is better for these elements to 
part company with mutual goodwill, rather than 
trying to prevent themselves as bearing superficial 
unity and semblance of a political party. Some 
indications of such alignments started on the eve of 
the Lok Sabha poll, but could not continue due to 
lack of political will and ideological fervour. 

What should be the process of realignment of for- 
ces? At one extreme is the Left of the centre forces, 
represented by the CPM, CPI, RSP, PWP, and other 
Leftist splinter group and individuals. The non- 
casteist and secular forces, fragmented amongst the 
Janata Party, ‘Lok Dal and Congress(U) as also in 
the Sarvodaya movement may unite -with the Left 
and Democratic Front to give a definite leadership 
to the people, based on the principles of democracy, 
secularism and democratic socialism. With the 
changes in the attitude of the Communist Parties in 
India, they do not remain parties of extra-territorial 
loyalties, particularly after the split in the inter- 
national Communist movement. The character of 


-Communism has changed from an aggressive inter- 


national movement to nationalistic movements with 
national aspirations, woven around bipolar and con- 
flicting centres of power and influence divided bet- 
ween the USSR and China. The coming together of 
all progressive forces will impart an ideological 
stamp on politics in India and help in establishing 
a socialist society of their dreams. 7 

At the other extreme are the Rightist forces in the 
country represented by the votaries of a theocratic 
state, including the Jana Sangh-RSS forces in the 
Janata Party, which may combine to form an alter- 
native centre of politics. Even this combination will 
further ideological politics in 
India. The non-Socialist forces in 
the Lok Dal and the Congress(U) ` 
may choose either the Rightist 
entity or the Centrist Congress(I). 

In between, the Congress(I) re- 
presents all shades of elements 
which may force a party of the 
Centre under pressure from both 
the Left and the Right. All Con- 
gressmen should unite under its 
banner, for which vital changes 
in the democratic functioning of 
the party may become necessary. 

However, there is an impera- 
tive need for transforming the per- 
sonal and opportunistic politics 
in india into ideological and prin- 
cipled politics; from personality 
cult to party cult; and from the 
disintegration of democratic, 
secular and socialist forces to the 


Applications with full particulars should reach the Director, Netaji 
Subhas National Institute of Sports, Moti Bagh, Patiala latest by 31.3.80. 
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integration of such forces at the 
national level. O 
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Rape of the 
Lock — 
_Ïmpasse in 
-` No-man’s Land 


SARA RAI 


A fine still morning in May. 

‘“ The dense teak forest stands, 

ancient, regal, a hint of pride in 

its uprightness, ambitiously reach- 

~ ing for the sun. Nothing to break 
\ the inert harmony. 

Suddenly an alien sound rever- 
berates in the stillness. . Itis a 
jeep rumbling, trampling across 
the lush greenery of Arunachal’s 
soul. Two men in the jeep. One 
is the Forest Officer, the other is 
an “‘outsider’’, a Marwari from 

. the plains. He carries a permit 
that allows him to fell 30 ‘teak 
trees. The number of trees he 
actually cuts is in the vicinity of 
500. Yet, the Act prohibiting 
sale of land to or cutting of trees 
by “foreigners”? was passed as 
far back as 1873 by the British 
and euphemistically termed Inner 

d Line Regulation. 

So, how did this man go about 
it? The process is delightfully 
simple. All one has to do is to 
“hire?” a tribal, get him to im- 
-print the “permit?” with his 
thumb and pay him Rs. 100 for 
the effort. A short visit to an 
obliging Circle Officer and the 
deal is regularised. 

The naive native, who does not 
understand the concept of money 
anyway, goes into raptures over 
the crumpled note, It symbolises 
something dream-like for him, 

. something magical that he has 
heard of but never seen or touch- 
ed. He goes home with it, folds 

Vit inside a bamboo cane and 
hangs it up on the wall of his 
thatched hut. There it may meet 
the sad plight of all forgotten 
bits of paper — be eaten by the 
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worms. Or, perhaps he may go 
to a shop and buy a few articles 
of necessity certainly not worth 
Rs. 100 and the shopkeeper, no 
doubt a shrewd Shylock of a 
Marwari from the plains is free 
to cheat him. And each teak tree 
will fetch the Marwari anything 
from Rs. 5000 to Rs. 10,000 in 


- the open markets of urban centres. 


This is only one instance of 


tribal simplicity being exploited. 


by ‘‘educated”’ outsiders from, the 
plains. Bit by bit, the rich natu- 
ral resources of the North-East 
regions are being depleted and 
the profits, instead of being uti- 
lised by the development of the 
State are flowing into private 
pockets. The stranglehold of 
merchant’s capital, representing 
outposts of national industrial 
houses is complete. The state 
itself stagnates at a tragically 
sub-optimal equilibrium yielding 
an annual revenue, totally inade- 
quate in comparison to the 
amount Of money being pumped 
in by the Government for deve- 


' lopment purposes every year. 


NATURALLY the bright prospects 
fof quick money-making by ex- 
ploiting the relatively untapped 
reserves of the area has led to an 
influx of population from the 
mainland. Hitherto unexplored 
pockets of the States are flooded 
with “foreigners” who occupy all 
strategic positions of profit. 

Yet, the slumbering giant, the 
North-East no more sleeps 
dreamlessly. It begins to stir and 
has distinct visions of a future, 
in which it can exercise its right 
of self-determination. The under- 
ground movements in Assam, 
Manipur, Mizoram and Megha- 
laya have gained a clearer voice 
and their scope for action is 
being daily augmented. 

Prior to Independence, the Bri- 
tish followed an “isolationist” 
policy towards the North-East, 
treating the States, particularly 
the tribal component within them, 
as some kind of anthropological 
specimens, an altogether different 
kind of animal, to be studied 
with the zoologist’s zeal. No 
inroads were to be made into the 
primitive structure and the tribal 
cultural identity was to be pre- 
served intact. 

Since 1947, the Government’s 


, 


policy has graduated to a scheme 
of modernisation and urbanis- 
ation. The harbinger of this 
change is the educational system 
adopted in these States. The 
educational system instead of 
being geared to the needs and 


„aspirations of the people, lays 


emphasis on a culture and world- 
view totally alien to the natives. 
Obviously this attempt at impos- 
ing modernisation from above 
can only be in the nature of a 
face-lift, and in its wake has 
sprung up a hybrid class of 
youngsters divorced from the 
social reality that is theirs, living 
in a cultural no-man’s land. 
Alienated from their natural en- 
vironment, they have no alter- 
native but to leave their home- 
land and search for greener 
pastures in the mainland. 


THis attitude of the Government 
of. India towards its “problem 
child? is somewhat surprising. 
For a country that for 200 years 
has itself been the “White man’s 
Burden” this policy of internal 
colonisation is truly ironical. 

It is not even as though urban- 
isation is an answer to all 
problems and an urbanised area 
becomes a Garden of Eden. 
Congestion’ and pollution 
are very real problems, con- 
fronting our cities today. If 
multiplication of sky-scrapers is 
leading to “vertical develop- 
ment,” there is “horizontal 
underdevelopment’ too, in the 
multiplication of slums and. 
hovels. Why does the Govern- 
ment now want to pass on these 
problems to hitherto unspoilt 
areas? The onslaught of mer- 
chants’ capital to rope the Asiatic 
calm of these areas, back into 
“life” may prove to be stillborn. 

But what is the solution to the 
problem? Should the North- 
East simply be regarded as a 
cancerous growth, an unsolved 
riddle in an imperfect world and 
be relegated to resignation? More 
appropriate would be a revitali- 
sation of the Government policy 





David Selbourne’s article State and 
Ideology in India could not be carried 
in this issue of Mainstream as an- 
nounced, due to lack of space. It 
will appear in next week’s Main- 
stream (March 15, 1980.) 
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in these areas. Care should be 
taken to avoid both extremes of 
total “isolationism” as well as 
that of trespessing on cultural 
and social norms, which - people 
living outside the pale of primi- 
tive society would neither be able 
to understand nor identify with. 
What is required, therefore, is a 
kind of “selective acculturation”. 
Certain healthy aspects of tradi- 
tional society should be retained 
and nourished. 

Simultaneously, through a 


process of judicious intervention, ` 


dynamic changes could be intro- 
duced keeping in view the needs 
of that society. A positive ‘solu- 
tion would be granting the right 
of autonomy to these States, 
rather than they being adminis- 
tered by the Union Government 
which has no mechanism -(apart 
from the CRP, BSF and other 
para-military. forces) by which to 
feel the pulse of an unfamiliar 
people. In the absence of such 
a solution a move towards recog- 
nising and encouraging the 
highly developed local bodies of 
administration: and justice, as is 
embodied in the Kebang system, 
would go a long way towards 
solving the multi-faceted problems 
of this region. Some steps have 
been taken in this direction in 
Tripura. Results are visible, but 
other States still lie neglected. 
Finally, efforts should be made 
to break through the barriers of 
suspicion and mistrust that 
usually characterises the tribal’s 


attitude to,’ people’ from the . 


plains. A network of production 
centres can be set up for village 
and cottage industries and mar- 
keting and credit facilities could 
be organised by the Government 
within a cooperative frame. New 
agricultural techniques should 
be demonstrated which would be 
specific for the rugged terrain. 
Education should be vocationalis- 
ed so that eventually local needs 
are met by indigenous talent.. 

The natives would then feel 
that they are actually contribut- 
ing towards building their own 
economy and the legacy passed 
down by an alien government, of 
bestowing charity on the tribal 
people ‘would become a matter 
-~ of history. 

After all, tosome extent, we 
are all tribals at heart. L] 
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“Scope and Need 
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Exchange 
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Development 


-K.R. NARAYANAN 
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fe international cooperation for development is a 
relatively new concept, that of cooperation among 


developing countries as a method of development is. 


` an even newer and challenging concept. 


Some people tend to look upon this enterprise , 


_with disbelief and disdain, asking whether anything 
- could be, achieved by the banding together of a num- 


mber of -have-not nations which can offer to one 


another very, little in the give-atid-take of. cooper- 
ation. In my mother tongue, Malayalam, there is 


- an old saying: one poor little devil was crying be- ` 


cause of hunger with tears rolling down its cheeks 
while another poor little devil, dying of thirst, was 
drinking up the tears. This shows that there are 
possibilities of useful coopération even at the lowest 
level of economic existence. > 

Fortunately countries of the region have gone far 
beyond this elemental level; they have rich resources 
which they can exploit for the good of their people 
and expect to maintain the high standards of living 


-. in; the advancėd countries of the world; they have 


technology at intermediate levels which they export 
to countries like Japan, United States and Germany; 
they have also the brains and trained personnel 
_.which contribute to and support some of the -essen- 





- | This contribution by the Vice-Chancellor, Jawaharlal ae 
.| Nehru University, is taken from his Valedictory: Address at 
the ESCAP Consultative Meeting on ‘Regional Exchange 


Programme in “Social Welfare and Social Development 
held in New Delhi (February 25-29, 1980). a 
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- national Economic Order. 


tial technical and social services of the affluent | 


nations. The scope for cooperation within the region 
is therefore great in a very objective sense. But we 
have been, in the past, geared more to cooperation 
with and dependence upon extra-regional powers. 
Remnants of this historic scale of preferences cling 
to us even in regional groupings dedicated to collec- 
tive self-reliance. The efforts of ESCAP to induce 
the processes of cooperation within the region itself 


‘.is therefore a constructive development of great 
significance. 


Regional cooperation is, on the one hand, a part 
of larger international cooperation, and on the 
other, an extension of bilateral cooperation between 
nations. It can become effective only when there 
exist serious efforts on the part of individual coun- 
tries for ali-round development, and when inter- 
national cooperation itself is advancing satis- 
factorily. i ' 

’ We are today at a critical stage in international 
economic cooperation. Ironically the North-South 
division has become sharper precisely at ‘the same 
time when the world community has begun to apply 
its mind to the question of shaping a New Inter- 
The UNCTAD and 
UNIDO Conferences ended in near failure. At’ the 
New Delhi Conference of UNIDO when the dele- 
gate of the United States was asked what amount 
his country proposed to contribute to the industria- 
lisation proposed by the Group of 77, he is reported 
to have answered bluntly “Zero”. 7 

This hardening of attitude on the part of the 


` affluent nations, who have more or less constituted 


themselves into a great-power trade union, their 
amazing insensitivity to the danger of the widening 
gulf between North and South, and their unrealistic 
belief that they can hold on to. and increase their 
standards of living further in a world of poverty and 
rising discontent, will not only make a mockery of 
the concept of a New International Economic Order, 
but threaten the political order and the fabric of 
peace in the world. - 

It is an error if the demand for the diffusion of 
wealth and the transfer of technology are looked 
upon as crying for charity. They are in the best 


interests of the advanced countries themselves. It has 


been calculated that in 1977 one-third of the exports 
of Japan, United States and EEC went to the coun- 
tries of the developing world, and that in the United 
States one job in twenty was in the production for 
export to the so-called Third World. I believe that 
sooner or later such compelling economic facts and 
the realisation of the explosive nature of the’ politi- 
cal issues involved, will make the economic over- 
lords of the world to come round to accepting the 


_ inevitability of cooperation with the Group of 77. 


‘To my mind the growing resistance by the developed 


‘to the propositions put forward by the developing 


countries is indicative of the fact that the Group of 
71 and the Group: of Non-aligned Nations have be- 
come moie active in the field of world economic 
developmental problems and that the effect of their 


- ‘activity is being felt by the great ones of the earth. 


In Asia and the Pacific we have the possibility 
today to work out in a particular region the rela- 
tionship between the advanced and the developing 
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nations. In Japan the region has an economic, in- 
dustrial and. technological super power which has 
within its grasp the opportunity to cooperate with 
the developing countries of the region in the spirit 
of the proposals „of the Group of 77, help develop 
the region of the basis of equality and mutual bene- 
fit and thereby secure for itself assured access to 
the markets and raw materials it so badly needs. 

The social and welfare aspects of regional co- 
operation in development cannot be separated from 
economic development which ‘is the basis but not 
the sole or sufficient criteria of development. It is 
now widely accepted that the GNP concept of deve- 
lopment is inadequate and outdated. , Development 
means total and balanced development of society in- 
cluding the elimination of poverty, unemployment, 
illiteracy, disease, malnutrition, unrestricted growth 
of population etc; it also means the progressive ele- 
vation of the cultural level of the people. Therefore 
the concept of social development and social welfare 
is not marginal but central to the problem of deve- 
lopment. It covers a wide variety of subjects wital to 
the quality of life, essential for the proper utilisation 
and.enjoyment of the economic gains achieved and 
for putting in motion the human and social factors 
for motivating and energising the developmental 
process as a whole. 

än most advanced countries development took 
place, historically speaking, mainly through the 
economic and technological process, creating a gap 
between the cultural values and social consciousness 
of the people on the one hand, and the new techno- 
logies, methods and values on the other hand. This 
dichotomy between the material and the mental, bet- 
ween the economic and the cultural and social, is 
one of the causes Of instability and disharmony 
within nations and between the developed and deve- 
loping nations. T 

As there are profound cultural affinities between 
the developed and developing nations in the ESCAP 
region the question is worth posing whether within 
the region there are greater opportunities for bring- 
ing about'`a reduction in the gap between the deve- 
loped and the developing as an example to the rest 
of the world. Perhaps the material appetite and eco- 
nomic considerațions are compelling than the roots 
of culture and the social ethos associated with this 
continent of ancient civilisations. Nevertheless I 
should like to mention this as a dormant positive 
factor which could be aroused and put to the pur- 

‘pose of regional cooperation based. on a greater 
sense of equality and cordiality. Ae 

A related and perhaps a more basic question is 

- whether the background of age-old cultures and civi- 
lisations could be deliberately utilised in the region 
to control and soften the impact on society of crude 
economic development and technology in order to 
avoid the ills, miseries and inequalities that accom- 

- panied the earlier stages of industrialisation in the 

st. ; 
W Social welfare and social development embrace a 
wide diversity of subjects and the activities of 
ESCAP cover more or less the whole range. One 
has to ask whether it is possible or desirable to pick 
out a few priority areas and concentrate on them 
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for a specified period in ordet to make a significant 
developmental impact. One can identify two fields 
which are of strategic importance in social and 
economic development. One is women and the other 
youth. ‘ i ' 

If there is an integrated approach to the problem 
of improving the economic, social.and cultural situ- 


ation of women in the region, say for a period of - 


ten years, it might be possible to produce some 
visible impact on the economic, social and cultural 
status of women and thereby on the developmental 
process. I am aware that in several countries of the 
region women traditionally occupied an important 
position in society. But let us not forget that one 
crucial difference between the developed and the 
developing nation lies in the economic and social 
condition of women, and that to give priority to this 
problem might well be a strategic approach to 
narrowing the developmental gap. 

To my mind the question of youth is even more 
important. It has been estimated that nearly 40 per 
cent of the population of the region belong. to the 
14 to 18 age groups. If then we give priority atten- 
tion, nationally and regionally, to the education, 
training and welfare of youth the future is bound to 
be safe and glorious for Asia and the Pacific. We 
must organise and harness the boundless energies 
of youth to the tasks of development and it is the 
youth of the region who will more easily and enthu- 
siastically respond to the call of cooperation. 

In a region like ours sophisticated social develop- 
ment and social welfare methods devised in the 
advanced societies may not be quite applicable. In 
this region it is necessary for experts to go down to 
the grass roots to test their theories and techniques, 
work together with the people and learn from them 
in order to confirm or modify the theories and 
techniques we have been adopting. In any case the 
only meaningful regional cooperation is that in 
which personnel and experts of different countries 
guide and work with the people in another country. 


In the process of such endeavour and close -contacts - 


the region might rediscover its common cultural 
roots in a palpable and practical manner and find a 
lively basis for regional cooperation in social deve- 
lopment. 0 
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Life Insurance Corporation of Jadia 


It will now cost you fess 
to insure your employees 
under LIC Group Schemes. 


% 5% to 25% reduction in average premium , 
- . during the first year depending on the number 
of persons employed in the organisation. 


œ% During the second and subsequent years the reduction 
on renewal premiums would be between 18% = 38%. 






Avail of these three schemes which will boost 
employee morale and help increase output. 


1. Group Gratuity Life Assurance Scheme. 


2. Group Term Assurance Scheme (This is 
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3. Group Superannuation Scheme. 
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Carter’s 
New: Playmates in 
Persian Gulf — 


FRED HALLIDAY 


PRESIDENT | Carter’s new commitment to stand b; by 
Western interests in the Persian Gulf must come 
as welcome. news to the assorted monarchs and mili- 
tary dictators on whom the beneficence of a newly 
assertive US Administtation is about to be bestowed. 

Some of these gentry have already attracted the 
skeptical attention of Western observers: neither the 
monarchy of Saudi Arabia nor the: fervid Islamic 
generals of Islamabad rate high on the human- 
rights scales. Yet there are other less prominent 
rulers whose credentials may also bear some exami- 
nation in the light of Washington’s new claims to be 
defending Western value in-that region, not least 
the Amir of Bahrain, who has preferred hospitality 
to the U.S, Navy since 1949, and the Sultan of 
Oman, who. as jast opened the “door to Uncle Sam 
with the offer of a military base. 


_ The Amir of Bahrain may: at first sight appear a- 


rather kore buffoon. Sheik Isa ibn Sultan al- 

` Khalifa, 46, is best known for his two favourite 
pastimes: athe horses and chasing English stewar- 
desses, whom he invites to a private. beach near his 
palace from which all Arab women are banned. 
His favourite companion is a former air hostess 
named Margaret who commutes regularly between 
London and the Bahraini capital of Manama at the 
Amir’s expense. 

But the jolly Amir has a more macabre side, con- 
cealed from many Western visitors by the appea- 
rance of prosperity and the relaxed social atmo- 
sphere in the island:state. Bahrain has the longest 
history of education and also ofr political unrest 
among the Arab Gulf states, and since the 1950s 
there has been a strong movement among intellec- 
tuals and workers demanding democratic rights. In 
1956, 1965 and 1970. the Government had to resort 
-to widespread arrests to preserve the absolute power 

_ of the al-Khalifas. ; 
After becoming formally independent of Britain 


. in 1971, Bahrain tried a limited experiment in demo- ` 


cracy. ’A draft Constitution. was announced, under 
which a highly restricted national assembly would 
‘have come into existence. The assembly ‘was then 
duly elected — but only after women had been 


The author is a Fellow of the Transnational Institute, 
Amsterdam. This contribution is reproduced from the 
American weekly, The Nation (February 23, 1980) 
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Amir, backed by his British myrmidons. 


deprived of the vote promised in the Constitution 
draft. And when the assembly, at most only a 
talking shop, became too critical of the ruling family, 
it was unceremoniously closed down in August 
1975. In the subsequent repression a number of 
opposition leaders were shot or tortured to death by 
the police. 

The latest issue of the underground paper Khamsa 


Mars (March 5) lists the names of seventy-six people. 


arrested in the latter part of last year for under- 
ground political activities. Some are radicals influ- 
enced by the revolution in Iran, others are members 
of a Trades Union Founding Committee that has 
been especially active among the workers at the 
ALBA aluminum plant, the largest industrial enter- 
prise on the island. A world that is rightly indignant . 
at Andrei Sakharov’s deportation to a provincial 
town should also spare a thought for the dozens of 


_people facing a much worse fate, and without any 


international protest, in one of the countries Carter 
has now decided to sustain so avidly. 

Security in Bahrain is under the command ‘of two- 
standing British counter-insurgency experts, Ian 
Henderson, a veteran of the Mau Mau campaign 
in Kenya in the 1950s, and Maj. Gen. Jim Bell. But 
although the Bahrain Defense Force — the Amir’s 
army — gets its arms from Britain, the United States 
has since 1949 operated a naval facility at Bahrain, 
which serves as the headquarters for its Middle East 
Force. The ships of MIDEASTFOR serve not only 
as an American presence in the Gulf but also carry 
out important communications and reconnaissance 
activities. Although the Government occasionally 
promises to terminate US occupancy of the base, it 
has not in fact done so. 

Bahrain, a country with an acute ‘demand for 
liberalisation, i is therefore still ruled by an autocratic 
Farther 
down the Gulf rules Sultan Qabus of Oman, who 
was installed by the British intelligence service in 
July 1970, in order to replace his stubborn father. 
Qabus has never wavered in blocking democracy, 
refusing even to allow the -kind of token tribal 
assembly of majlis that is found in Saudi Arabia and 
the Emirates. He recently told The Financial 
Times of London that such assemblies are “an 
inefficient and time-wasting way of running a modern 
state.” The result is that no democratic liberties of 


‘any kind are allowed and Qabus rules without any 


limits, flanked by an assortment of relatives and 
merchants. 

Soon after coming to power Qabus began to put 
distance between. himself and the British, and rela- 
tions between him and London are now somewhat 
strained. The British believe that Qabus’s passionate, 
unswerving dedication to creating a modern state 
(that is, his ruthless dictatorship) may generate new 
popular opposition. Privately, they scorn his gran- 
diose self-image as the man whose country guards 
the lifeline of the West at the ieas -mile Straits 
of Hormuz. 

Qabus, for his part, T no chances with the 
British, and since 1971 he has received á secret sub- 
sidy from the Central Intelligence Agency, channeled 
through Saudi Arabia, which enables him to run his 
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own “security force independent of the British, 
according to a February 3, 1972 article in the 
authoritative Economist Foreign Report. The 4,000 
strong militarised police, used for counter-insurgency 
operations alongside the army, is the linchpin of the 
wary Sultan’s backup self-defence system. __ 

- Power in the country is said to lie with three 
men. The Sultan himself doubles as Prime Minister, 
Minister of Defence and Foreign Minister. His chief 
foreign affairs aide, Qais az-Zawuawui, is an Indian 
educated merchant who seems most concerned with 
his family’s business interests. But standing in the 
_ Shadows close by the Sultan is Brig. Tim Landen, 

the British intelligence officer who organised the 

1970 coup and who has since served as Qabus’é aide- 

de-camp. 

Landen,-who seems to have done very well from 
his.association with the Sultan — he owns houses in 
Greece, Britain and Rhodesia — is believed to be 

-the man responsible for organising covert Omani 
support for the illegal Jan Smith regime in Rhodesia 
over a number of years. Reports of the Rhodesian 

` air force training in Oman have been disputed by 
some sources, but there is little doubt that some 
supplies, including military spare parts, were flown 
to Rhodesia from Oman in return for imports of 
Rhodesian food supplies. Another English intelli- 
gence operative who plays a key role in the Sultanate 
is Tony Ashworth, a disinformation expert, who 
runs the Government’s information programme. 
< Two other characters with substantial influence in 
Oman are Saudi-born Ghassan Shaker and a Libyan 
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operator named Yahya Omar. Both Shaker and 
Omar are businessmen reliably believed to have 
collaborated over a number of years with the CIA 
(See “As Espionage, Profit Meet,” by Jim Hoag- 
lund, The Washington Post, September 17, 1975.) 
Shaker helped set up the deal whereby the Vinnell 
Corporation supplied Saudi Arabia with US train- 
ing personnel, and both he and Omar rode into 
Oman on the coat-tails of former US Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert Anderson, who helped negotiate 
the Qabus-CIA deal back in 1971. Omar bas repre- 
sented a number of US companies in Oman, includ- 
ing one that manufactures bombers and missiles, and 
both he and Shaker were reported to have received 
substantial commissions on deals they made with 
US firms. Their standing was enhanced by the fact 
that they had a direct line to US policy makers. 

The ten years of Sultan Qabu’s rule in Oman have 
been an unmitigated economic disaster. Oman’s 
considerable oil revenues have been wasted — re- 
peating and outgoing all the mistakes of the Shah 
of Iran. Only one significant factory has been 
opened in the whole period. Oman, which used to 
be self-sufficient in food, is now 100 per cent depen- 
dent on imported rice; 90 per cent of its wheat and 
40 per cent of its meat and vegetables are also pur- 
chased abroad. Investment has been focused almost 
entirely in speculative activity around the capital, 
Muscat, and corruption has reached grotesque pro- 
portions at the higher levels of government. 

But despised as he may be by his own people, 
Qabus knows he can rely on his friends in London 
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and Washington. Last year the Sultan ordered and so many other such countries, the real threat is 
' $ 800,000 worth of, anti-tank missiles from the not from the outside but from the seething resent- 
United States; and he is now requesting 155-milli-. ment-within, caused by the greed and obduracy of 
meter artillery to meet a supposed threat from the ruling. groups, and augmented by Western , 
neighbouring South Yemen. But as in Iran, Bahrain enthusiasm for these Arab” Caligulas. O 
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MEANING OF PARASBIGHA—III 


Behind the 


Retaliation 
at. 
Dohia 


' GHANSHYAM PARDESI 





The author who is a Research Scholar at 
Jawaharlal Nehru*University, visited some of the 
tension-ridden areas in Bihar to investigate on the 
spot into the killings at’ Parasbigha and Dobia, 
in Gaya District, February 6 and 7. The first 
two instalments of his reportage appeared in 
Mainstream (February 23 and March 1, 1980) 
‘Mainstream will also carry his report on Pipra 
near Patna where the author is currently engag- 
ed in investigative reporting. —Editor i 


Prom Jehanabad Railway Station, a dusty road, 
lined with small wooden cubicles, selling most 


unsavoury eatables, leads, after half a kilometer, 


into the main Jehanabad-Gaya Highway. 

On either side of the road are green fields and 
some patches of parched land. Every half a kilo- 
meter there is a road-side -village and beyond it, a 
few hamlets hidden behind the mango-groves. After 
three kilometers or so, you will find a small 
canal fed by a tubewell. From here one can see both 
Parasbigha and Dohia ‘hamlets, situated almost 


side by'side, may be at a distance of less than half ` 


a kilometer from each other. Near the canal, there 
is a jeepable road leading to Parasbigha and Dohia. 
One can also walk along the canal. In that case 


„one has to walk across the fields and also pass 


through the narrow lanes of a couple of more ham- 
lets before one reaches Dohia. From Dohia, there 
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is a small pagdandi to reach Parasbigha. 

On February 6, in the evening, just before sunset, 
two jeeps rolled down the dusty road and halted 
near a cluster of trees, half-way to Parasbigha. Ten 
or twelve persons briskly jumped out of: the jeeps 
and collected near the trees. A few children from 
the nearby hamlets where mostly gwalas (milk men) 
live, were playing not far from the trees where the 
strangers were conferring with each other. The 
children ventured to come up to them and asked 
them who they were. The strangers replied that 
they had come from the Irrigation Department to 
inspect the canal and the tubewell. The children did 
not believe them. The planning for the carnage has 
set in motion. 

I visited Parasbigha on February 15. The brick- 
house belonging to late Ram Niranjan Sharma, 


* stood desolate and isolated from the rest of the 


village which wore the look of a graveyard. At 
places smoke was still coming out from the smoul- 
dering heaps of fodder. So was the expression on 
the faces of two or three dozen emasculated men 
and women going about their business. In the 
Government-provided choldaris (sort of tents), 
groups of villagers, clad in torn and dirty lungis, 
were performing the last rites for their dead. In 
dirty and tattered saris, wailing women were head- 
ing towards a small river, flowing just behind their 
half-burnt mud-houses. 

I looked out for Sukhdev Prasad, a Gaderiya 
(shepherd) aged 38, educated up to high school 
and a trained teacher, though still waiting to be 
appointed as a teacher. He has been the local leader 
of the Gaderiyas. I was told in Patna and Jehana- 
bad that the killers when they attacked the village 
were desparately looking for him and were loudly 
enquiring, “‘Where is that bastard Bhagat leader . 
Sale ko aaj khatam kardege (We will finish him 
today), Luckily Sukhdev Prasad was not in the 
village that night and therefore could save his life. 
But his house was burnt and ransacked and some 
members of his family while trying to escape were 
shot dead. ' 

Only the bare walls today mark the spot where 
stood Sukhdev Prasad’s house, the largest in the 
village. Here the women of the village who had lost 
their husbands or sons or otherwise alone, were cam- 
ping. When I met them, the 25-year old Dimanti 
Deyi became their spokesman. She said that it 
was around 10 p.m. when the whole village had 
gone to sleep, she was woken up by loud noise from 
outside and by the time she got up to find out what 
was going on, the thatched roof of her hut caught 
fire and she soon found that half of the village had 
already gone up in flames. Along with other women 
and young children she succeeded in escaping by 
jumping out of a window at the rear of the hut. 
Those who tried to escape by the front door were 
shot dead. While escaping she heard loud shouts: 
“maro . . maro . . zholdo salon ko! Mahendra Prasad 
Singh zindabad.; Mahendra Prasad Singh zindabad!’ 

Doman Bhagat, aged 50, an admirer of Indira 
Gandhi from the days of the. 20-Point Programme, 
was woken up by his wife urging to run away because 
the village had been set on fire. Jumping to his 
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legs, -Doman Bhagat first rushed to the door of his 


house. Through a hole he got just a glimpse of 


Shyam Sunder Sharma (the late Ram Niranjan 
Sharma’s grandson, who supposedly had gotten 
himself arrested the day before on charges of ticket- 
less travel) holding a gun and about to put the 
thatched roof of his house to fire. Swiftly he his 
wife and a child ran to the back of .the house and 


` jumped out of the window. Some shots were fired 


and all three of them though escaped alive got in- 
jured from the pellets. Twelve of his sheep were 
burnt apart from his house. : 

’ On the inside walls of the houses of the shep- 
herds and outside too, there are big holes made by 
bullets which have been marked in circles by the 


_ police. People reported that about a hundred per- 


sons sorrounded the village coming from two sides. 
Two high school-going boys, seven old women, two 
children and one old man were killed apart from 
thirty-two heads of cattle which were’ either burnt 
or shot dead. Of the twelve persons killed, only one 
was Yadav andthe rest the Gaderiyas: The names 
of the five males are as follows: Ramshesh Bhagat, 
Dwarka Prasad, Sidhi Prasad, Abhay Kumar and 
Shambhu Sharan. . i i ; 
` Chandrika Paswan, 40, and Zhapat Paswan, 42, 
both reported to me that their sons, Ramanandan, 
6, and Rajkisore, 7, had been missing since that 
night. f 

Bhagwan Das and Ravindra Bhagat, both in early 
thirties, were the first to escape and the first to in- 
form the police about the carnage. They reached the 
police station at Jehanabad about midnight. The 
police however reached the village only around 
4 a.m. The villagers wanted me to note down that 
Kalika Singh, the SHO, Jehanabad (I have already 
referred to his reputation. earlier) let four hired 
goondas, dressed as women, leave the village in the 
morning from Ram Niranjan Sharma’s house. - 

While the houses of the Yadavs, Manzis and 
Muslims were left out barring the house of one 
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solitary Yadav whose house caught fire being adja- 


cent to that of a Gaderiya. On the other hand, 29 
houses belonging to Gaderiyas and Paswans had 
been burnt down. While most of the killers escaped, 
seven persons from Dohia, a predominantly Bhumi- 
har village, were arrested the following morning. 
_The news of the carnage spread like wild fire in 


the surrounding villages and even to distant places. ` 


From February 7, villagers, newsmen, police and 
Ministers, began to pour into Parasbigha. The 
Jehanabad-Gaya Highway near the Parasbigha vil- 
lage, was lined with cars, jeeps and rickshaws. There 


_ were thousands of people. Th¢ area, I understand, 


has a considerable number of Yadav families. 

On February 8, in the morning around nine, while 
the Chief Minister, Ram Sunder Das, himself a 
Harijan, and a large police force were present inside 
and outside the village, an angry mob attacked 


“Dohia, less than half a kilometer away from Paras- 


bigha. Karpoori Thakur, Gotakh Prasad Singh (Dis- 
trict Secretary, Lok Dal and a Bhumihar), Mudrika 
Singh (Chairman, State Lok Dal, Bihar, M.L.A. and 
Rajput by caste), Upendranath Varma (Member 
National Executive, Lok Dal and. a former Cabinet 
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Minister) and Ramachandra Singh (a Yadav and a 
former Cabinet Minister), were present in Paras- 
bigha. An ailing Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav (Cong- 
ress-U) who has been accused of instigating the 
attack on Dohia, was not in Parasbigha at this time. 


. When on February 14, I met him at his house, he 


visibly looked ill and repeatedly told me that he had 
not, even to that day, visited Parasbigha. 

In the light of the fact that in the presence of 
such a large police force, in and around Parasbigha, 
and in the presencé of the Chief Minister also, as 
the victims in Dohia repeatedly . alleged, how could 
the attack take place without the acquiescence of 
the state authorities? From Parasbigha I had walked 
through the fields to Dohia. There is asort of a 
pathway connecting the two hamlets. But mostly 
you have to walk over the raised boundaries which 
divide the various plots. If an angry mob walks 
from, Parasbigha to Dohia, it would certainly des- 
troy the crop, standing knee high now. I saw no sign 
of such destruction. In that case the mob’ must have 


` come from the narrow road which connects these two 


hamlets with the Jehanabad-Gaya highway. Even 
in that case the police would have noticed the move- 


-ment of this mob, moving in the direction of Dohia. 


I however agree with neither of the two theories that 
the attack took place, firstly, as a result of the ‘ins- 
tigation by Karpoori Thakur and company’; and 
secondly, with the connivance of the police autho- 
rities. . poa 
Considering the large number of people who had 
collected along the road, leading to Parasbigha and 
Dohia, off the Jehanabad-Gaya highway, one cannot 
rule out the possibility of the presence of some 
motivated backward caste people, may be Yadavs, 
(though only one Yadav woman died in the carnage) 
who led the attack‘on Dohia. Earlier seven persons 
had been arrested from Dohia by the police on 
charges of murdering the Parasbigha villagers. Re- 
maining male members of the village had gone into 


“hiding, leaving their womenfolk undefended. The 


attack however shocked the Bhumihar families at 
Dohia. There are almost no instances of retaliation 
of this magnitude in Bihar where every ‘other month 
the landless have to face arson. ‘ 

I visited the house of Chandradeo Singh, aged 70, 
who said that he was the biggest zamindar in the 
village and had a licensed gun. He was squatting in 
the veranda of his big house .which has about six 
or seven rooms. Most of the other houses- in the 
village, in which, there are 10 Bhumihar families, 
are also made of brick and cement. Only one old 
woman got killed in the attack, though most of the 
houses in the village were systematically ransacked. 
The mood in the village was not that of despair and 
desolation (as it was in Parasbigha), but’ one ‘of 
anger and revenge. How could the attack take place 
under the nose of police — the police which had 


_ always taken their side? 


Chandradeo Singh took me around his house. It 
was absolutely empty. Even ‘the doors have been 


` removed and carried away by the mob. All his grain 


from his small granary had also been looted. He 
showed me dried. blood on the floor of an inside 
veranda and on the wall.: The women in his house 
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‘twists were being given to the Dohia 


t 
1 


were attacked and badly mauled. On the roof of 


- the house, in a corner, lay a sariin a heap, which 


had been pulled away from the body of a woman. 
The villagers reported that some people in the 
crowd were carrying sickles and lathis. One old 
woman died on the spot when she was chased and 
thrown off a roof. Many women whom I had earlier 
met in the hospital at Jehanabad, had been badly 


‘injured. Some-of them had been hacked with the 


sickle. Attempts were also made to molest some 
women. But none of the women was taped. The 
attackers molested a 16-year-old girl who received 
serious injuries below her breasts and on her thighs. 
In Patna, some Youth Congress(I) activists told me 
that the breasts of 30 women had been hacked. 
Also, a fortnightly, published from New Delhi, had 
reported that the breasts of several women had been 
hacked. My enquiries however revealed that no 


‘such thing had happened. In any case, the house 


were thoroughly looted and women were mauled and 
molested. The mob absolutely 
rising the people in the village. 

While I was still making my enquiries, a group 
of middle-aged men from Gaya arrived. One or two 
of them happened to be lawyers and others land- 
owners. One of the lawyers belonged to the Jana 


succeeded in terro- 


Sangh (or Janata Party now). They had brought’ 
. some relief material for Chandradeo Singh and his 


people, It seems that they knew him already. In the 
crowd there were some Youth Congress workers 
also. I was talking to one of them. I enquired from 
him the whereabouts of Mahendra Prasad Singh and 
whether he had' held any meetings in Sarauth village 
and in Jehanabad on February 5 and 6. Suddenly the 
youngman became non-communicative and left the 
place. I wanted to ask him where he was himself 
in the night of February 6. : 

Chandradeo Singh told me that the Bhumihars of 
his village had nothing to do with the Parasbigha 


„incident. He criticised the press for giving so much 


importance, to it while ignoring the attack on Dohia. 
He also told me that on February 7, in the morning 
the police had come to arrest bis son but that he 
was able to engage the officials in a conversation 
which gave enough time to his son to escape from 
the backdoor of the house. 

When I was still in Patna, caste and political 
incident. 
Though in the original FIR no attempt had been 
made to implicate caste and political leaders, in a 


’ complaint filed later on with the court, Karpoori 
and about 50 ° 


Thakur, Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav, 
other Yadav leaders as also Ramashrey Prasad 
Singh, a former M.L.A. belonging to CPI from 
Ghosi, were implicated. The list submitted to the 
court also includes the name of Harilal Singh 
(Janata) a Yadav who recently contested from the 
Jehanabad constituency against Mahendra Prasad 
Singh, and a Lok Dal-backed CPI candidate. In the 
village itself, the Bhumihars strongly suspected that 
he instigated the crowd to attack it so that he could 
gain sympathy of the backward castes. “I was told 
that the mob had been shouting slogans like” 
“Karpoori Thakur Zindabad”. Chandradeo Singh, 
for instance, insisted that he (Harilal Singh) might 
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. backward castes is not yet clear — for 


have even planned and financed the raid on Paras- 
bigha in order to implicate the Congress(1) and to 


| unite the backward castes some of which like the 


Koris have been voting for Congress(I). 

What are the implications of these two incidents 
for Bihar politics within the framework that we have 
presented in the first part of this article (Mainstream, 
February 23, 1980)? Though the incident itself in 
Parasbigha does not directly involve Yadavs, the 
attempts made by the Dohia Bhumihars on behalf 
of the Congress(I) leaders to implicate, the Yadavs, 
has certainly given a caste twist to the entire 
happenings. The position of the other dominant 
example 
whether it would affect the position of Koris or 
not. The Parasbigha incident might affect the loyalty 
of the lower backward castes either way. Even if 
they suspect that there was the Congress(I) hand 
behind the carnage, there is widespread feeling 
among them that the dominant castes led by 
Karpoori Thakur and Ram Lakhan Singh have 
failed to provide them sufficient protection against 
the Bhumihars. The Karpoori Thakur Government’s 
short-lived socio-economic programme had not been 
able to penetrate deeper into the stratum of these 
classes of the backward castes. 

The conflict between the middle peasantry and top 
peasantry (between upper caste and middle caste 
Hindus) will be more intense for the control of the 
state machinery, and in the coming Assembly elec- 
tions there is likely to be a lot of violence. ‘In Bihar 
I found the air oppressive; you can, experience it 
and then you might agree with me that the class 
relations in the State have reached that level of 
contradictions where they cannot be resolved within 
the existing framework. (Concluded) 
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Magnitude’ of Assam Disorder 


REPORT OF PUCL TEAM 


The People’s Union of Civil Liberties, Delhi Branch (PUCL-Delhi), sent out a team of three 
members of the academic staff of Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi, to make an on the spot 
investigation of the situation in Assam. The report of the three-member team, which visited Assam | 


from ‘February 


9 to 16, 1980, is published. herebelow. — Editor 
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At the invitation of the People’s Union of Civil 
Liberties Delhi Branch (PUCL-Delhi) we the 
undersigned went to Assam on a fact-finding mis- 
‘sion. The agitation in Assam and -the reports of 
violence, arson, intimidation and killings which 
reached the PUCL (Delhi) made a fact-finding tour 
of Assam necessary and desirable. We toured several 
areas of Assam together and separately from 
February: 9 to February 16, 1980. The following 
report is a summary of our findings. 

We made an extensive tour of Assam. We also 
met and interviewed leaders of the major political, 


social and student organisations. We met journalists . 


and representatives of linguistic and tribal minorities 
in Assam. We talked with the members of the Co- 
ordination Committee of the Gauhati University 
Teachers’ Association led by Prof. Upen Das. We 
also met some democratic teachers of the Gauhati 
University who are opposed to the current agitation. 

This is not the first time that Assam has been 
rocked with violence since independence. There were 
communal riots here in 1950, 1960, 1968 and 1972. 
These riots were provoked sometimes on the issue 
of language. Sometimes these have been directed 
against the outsiders in general. The present agita- 
tion is, however, different in that it has been sus- 
tained for a long time. Besides satyagraha has been 
used as a weapon for a fairly long period of time. 
The number of people participating in the satya- 
graha has been phenomenal. — 

The present, agitation bases itself on a few facts. 
There is no doubt that some illegal migration into 
Assam from Bangla Desh has taken place, although 
the estimates of this migration vary. It is also true, 
as Jyoti Basu, Chief Minister of f West Bengal 
pointed out in „his letter to the Prime Minister, 
“that the Assamese people (and the Khasis in 
Meghalaya) do have a genuine fear of being swam- 
ped in their own States by people coming across the 
border from Bangla Desh and there may be many 
“foreigners” residing in Assam. We quote Jyoti 
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Basu on purpose because the Gana Sangram 
Parishad, the main force behind the current agita- 
tion in Assam seems to have identified him as the 
most hated leader in Assam today. Contrary to 
what the GSP and the leaders of the AASU (AIL 
Assam Students Union) and the PLP (Purbanchaliya 

\Lok Parishad) seem to think, leaders in other parts 
of India more particularly the Bengali leaders are 
not unaware of the problem in Assam. 

But who are these “foreigners”? And, indeed, how . 
many of them are there in Assam? The late Hem 
Barua (former Member of Parliament) had put the 
figure of ‘foreigners’ in Assam at seven lakhs in 
November 1971. The Census figures do not make 
the task of determining the number of legal or 
illegal immigrants any the easier. Nor do they 
establish the case of the agitators in any conclusive 
manner. In 1931, for example, the number of 
Assamiya speaking people in what constitutes Assam 
today was only 36 per cent of the population. By 
1961, it had in fact increased to 62~-per cent. This 
raises very important questions and it is at least 
arguable that the Assamiya-speaking people did not , 
form a majority of the population of what consti- 
tutes Assam today well before independence. Since 
independence, if anything, their number has gone 
up — a fact the leaders of the agitation are unable 
to explain. 

In any event we were given widely differing esti- 
mates of the “foreigners? or whom the Assamese 
people describe as ‘‘Bahiragata’’ — a Sanskritatic 
word: which need only mean people coming from 
outside. These estimates varied from 13 lakhs to 77 
lakhs. It is probably true, as the leaders of the agita- 
tion have claimed, that the rise in Assam’s popula- 
tion between 1961 and 1971 is nearly 34 to 35 per 
cent. This rise, if true, is phenomenal and well 
above the average for the rest of the country. 

_ One has to note here that Assam feels neglected 
in terms of development and, indeed, is neglected. 
However, to relate this neglect to the problem of 
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‘Bahiragatas’ or to discuss it in association with it, is 
patently unrealistic and even mischievous. 


; I 
HE agitation has been quite successful in terms of 
the number of people participating in it. During 
the first phase of the satyagraha, tbat is, from 
November 12 to November 17, 1979, as many as 
seven lakhs of people are said to have courted arrest 
in the city of Gauhati alone. The people at AASU 
office claimed a figure of twenty lakhs for the 
whole of Assam. Of course, as they themselves 
pointed out this figure includes any number of 
people who have participated in the satyagraha 
many times over. The satyagraha is fairly simple. 
People walk to the High Court in Gauhati or some 
such officé in other towns, court arrest and are 
’ released a few hours later. 

There have been stray cases of violence on the 
satyagrahis. One Khargeshwar Talukdar was alleged 
to have been killed by the police when a Morcha of 
student satyagrahis tried to prevent Begum Abida 
Ahmed, wife of late President Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, 
from filing her nomination papers from Barpeta. 
Another case of the victim of violencewhich oc- 
curred ‘during the mob-clash is that of Dilip Huzuri. 

Otherwise, the Satyagraha itself has been rather 
peaceful. But it could hardly be otherwise. The entire 
Government machinery is party to the satyagraha. 
On February 13, 1980,. for example, the staff of. 
Assam Government itself participated in the Satya- 
graha. No action against such gross indiscipline has 
been reported. Nor has the Governor L P. Singh re- 
-acted to it in uny manner. As one respondent told 
us: “The Government of Assam is running the Move- 
ment and the AASU is running the Government ” 


il 


F Satyagraha thus has been “peaceful” for obvi- 

ous reasons. But the movement has not been., 
We have collected ample evidence — witnesses, docu- 
ments, tape-recorded interviews, visits to the sites 
of burnt and destroyed villages and to wounded and 
hurt persons — to conclude that whatever be the 
justification of this movement, tactics, methods and 
policies adopted by the leaders and supporters of the 
movement have wilfully violated civil rights and 
liberties of thousands of innocent citizens of India 

‘ and have posed a threat to their lives. 

This movement got a certain momentum from the 
agitation to remove the names of “foreigners” from 
the electoral roles. To let a ‘‘mass movement” of 
this kind to intervene on the question of citizenship 
of several thousand people is in itself questionable 
and clearly dubious. But all the same it must be re- 
corded that it has resulted into questioning and at 
times depriving many citizens of their citizenship 
rights. There are cases which raise genuine doubts 
as to whether this movement is against the “foreig- 
ners” or against the citizens-of India. A memor- 

_andum presented by the Indian Citizens’ Rights pre- 
servation Committee, Assam to the President of 
India, gives a small and by no means complete list 
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of Indian citizens’ who were sought to be disen- 
franchised. Copies of this memorandum had been 
sent to the Home Minister, all Members of parlia- 
ment and to all Chief Ministers of all States. This 
memorandum submitted on July 23, 1979 has not 
got any response yet from the Government which was 
in power then nor from the Government which is in 
power now. The President has not taken any note of 
the problem in Assam yet. If allowed to work in peace 
and without intimidation the above-mentioned Com- 
mittee can prepare a fuller and comprehensive list of 
genuine Indian citizens whose citizenship rights are 
being questioned. 

In addition to these, there have been a number of 
cases of gross violation of accepted practices of 
determining the citizenship of people concerned. A 
more meticulous collection of data when the Assam 
situation is back to normal or is relatively tension-free 
would reveal the actual extent of such malpractices. 
We cite the case of one Makhan Lal Dhar whose 
father seems to have migrated to India way back in 
1951 from the erstwhile East Pakistan. Now at the 
end of nearly 30 years of stay in this country M.L. 
Dhar is being disqualified from his citizenship rights. 
There are innumerable cases like this. M.L. Dhar’s 
case has been cited to underline the arbitrary man- 
ner in which serious questions of citizenship are 
‘sought to be handled. 

Related to this citizenship and disenfranchisement 
issue is the small but very important fact that the 
Election Commissioner for Assam K.S. Rao, a South 
Indian, was forced to go on leave. An Assamese- 
speaking official now presides over this operation 
adding to the arbitrary and indiscriminate character 
of decisions relating to the electoral rolls. 


' IV 


s we have pointed out above, this movement has 

been far from peaceful. The movement itself has 
given a good deal of publicity to the alleged atro- 
cities ofthe police and army in Assam. Knowing 
the experience of the rest of India it appears plausi- 
ble that the army and the police might have com- 
mitted atrocities here and there. Our visit to Kumari- 
katta in the North Kamrup district yielded very little 
couclusive evidence of such atrocities. We were 
shown some houses of Assamese allegedly burnt by 
the Bangladeshi foreigners. But we found their tell- 
tales far from convincing and there was no evidence 
to believe that the Bangladeshis had actually attack- 
ed these Assamese dwellings. No death was repor- 
ted to us and in the so-called Assamese refugee 
camps we saw no wounded Assamese refugee. In 
fact, most of the Assamese so-called burnt thatched 
structures that we saw in the vicinity of Kumarikatta 
bore no sign of regular residency. We were also told 
of some cases of rapes as the most glaring examples 
of police: and army atrocities. We interviewed three 
women victims. . 

We should place on record here, however, a very 
genuine incident at Dulliajan, in Dibrugarh district. 
There peaceful picketting had been in progress since 
December 27, 1979. It seems that the army fired 
on peaceful satyagrahis for ten minutes from 7.50 
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a.m. to 8:00 a.m. The official figure of dead was four. 
Several hundred were injured. We gathered that 
firing was indiscriminate. People were fired at even 
when they were trying to flee. Some rushed to the 
nearby petrol pump for shelter. We discovered a 
bullet-mark on the pump itself. According to the 
Gana Sangram Parishad seven persons who hap- 
pened to be in the"gathering on that fateful day are 


still missing, and are feared dead. The’ tent raised ` 


for the picketting Satyagrahis was still lying there. 
The firing at Dulliajan provides one ‘solid ‘example 
of the peaceful Satyagrahis being victims of the 
violence Jaunched by the authorities, 

It would not be surprising, therefore, if the 
accounts of police and army atrocities in the north 
Ramrup villages were true. ` 

What is not told by the leaders of the movement 
nor is reported“in the-Press in Assam, however, is 
the fact that the authorities intervened in North 


` Kamrup nearly four days after the ‘peaceful’ masses 


had gone berserk burning the so-called foreigners’ 
villages, looting and killing. This happened from 
January 3, 1980. onwards. The authorities inter- 
vened int North Kamrup for the first time on January 
11, 1980 to restore some kind of order. The pre- 
dictable atrocities which followed are being used 
now to cover up what happened in North Kamrup 
from January 3 to January 7. The Assamese masses 
simply do not know what happened during this 
period. i 


Nevertheless, the fact remains that the worst. 


incidents of violence took place in, Mukalmua and 


- Nalbari areas of the Barpeta subdivision of Kamrup 


district. According to the Deputy Commissioner 
himself, four thousand houses have been burnt, 
forty-two persons have been killed. All of them 
were Bengalis. Two hundred and thirtyfive people 
were arrested. (Most of them were released on\ bail 
Jater). The Deputy Commissioner specifically men- 
tioned that AASU movement was very peaceful 
and that what happened in the Nalbari-Mukalmua 
area was not their work.. We visited the Mukalmua 
camp where 510 inmates, all Bengali Muslims are 
living. According to them 23 persons were killed. 
43 persons are still missing. In Chualkhowa area, 23 
persons were murdered mercilessly. According to 
the account given to us by the villagers there some 
three to four thousand Assamese people came shout- 
ing slogans armed with spears and other lethal wea- 
pons. They set the houses of the Bengali-speaking 


people living in the area on fire, killed many people. 


and wounded many others. 

The most pathetic scenes were seen in Rangafali 
camp, also in the Nalbari area. There are more 
than four thousand inmates in this camp. Most of 
them are -Bengali Hindus. We saw hundreds of 
badly wounded people. The attacks were indeed 
barbarous. Even children only a few months old 
and old women of eighty and above were notsspared. 
Most people had their arms and/or legs broken. 
Basic medical aid and attention has not reached 
these people. The same is true of the Nehrbari 
camp. The estimates of people killed in the Nalbari 


„area are as high as 400. 


In addition to this, a regular hate campaign 
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seems to have been launched against the minorities, 

more particularly against the Bengali-speaking 

minority. For nearly four months now the Ganga 

Sangram Parishad. and the AASU have acquired 

absolute control of official machinery in the State 

and are running a parallel government. They have 

inspired and, in any case, not objected to wall pain- 

tings and posters inciting violence against the so- 

called Bahiragatas. Here are a few examples: “If you 

see a snake and a Bengali, kill the Bengali first”. An- . 
other caption reads: “Wanted a Bengali head. Re- 

ward Rs. 25.00.” There are in the AASU office, 

paintings of the traditional Assamese hero Lachit of 
the 17th century who is supposed to have killed his 

uncle for his country. In a prevailing climate in 

Assam such glorification of Lachit’s violence can 

only have a chauvinistic significance. 

The Bengali community is terrorised. The Press 
has already reported the murder of Dr. Robi Mitra, 
the famous geologist in Dulliajan. We need not go 
into the details here. One Dr. Anjan Chakravarty, 
a medical student, was killed in the Gauhati Medi- 
cal College Hostel. The suspects in this murder 
case were out on bail in twenty-four hours. We 
would be pleasantly surprised if the murderers .of 
Anjan Chakravarti are actually apprehended and 
punished. The chances of ,that actually happening 
appear slimmer and slimmer, 

These two were the reported murders. There have 
been any number of murders which have gone un- 
reported. We have a district-wise and police-station 
wise breakdown of confirmed murders — mostly of 
the Bengalis but some of the Nepalese and also 
some of the tribals. This list gives some idea of 
extended and perhaps well-planned orgy of violence 
in Assam. Liquidating the so-called: foreigners is. 
scarcely a democratic and peaceful way of solving 
the problem. The list is neither complete nor com- 
prehensivé, It mentions eighty-five cases from six 
districts of Assam. The list speaks for itself and 
hardly "needs further comment. We have also a list 
„of killings in the Meghalaya where also the Bengalis 
‘and outsiders generally seem to have been victims 
of a similar hate campaign. A report on the des- 
truction of life and property in Nalbari sub-division 
in the Kamrup district in our possession gives some 
idea of what the violence was like in a small rura 
area. ‘ i 
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(C ĦauvNisTic literature and slogans with strong 
secessionist overtones have also played a role in 
this sordid affair. The leaders ofthe GSP, AASU, 
PLP, etc. naturally disclaim any such overtones. 
Here are, however, some wall-slogans of the Gana 
Sangram Parishad (GSP): 
— Indian Dogs, get out of Assam! 
— Condemn Indian Army. for raping our mothers 
and sisters in Assam. 
— Forget Mother India, Love Mother Assam. 
~- Victory to Mother Assam, ' ; 
A pamphlet published by the Assam Sahitya 
Sabha entitled Eclipse in the East talks of “large-scale 
foreign invasion” of Assam taking place. It accuses 
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the Indian Army ofnot considering “such an in- 
vasion as national problem”. It goes on to state that 
“the Centre is apathetic”. It also talks of ‘“‘the mili- 
tant posture and. expansionist designs of Bangla 
-Deshi immigrants in Assam’. The long-term impli- 
cations of such propaganda are quite clear. It would 


not however be correct to suggest that the move-. 


ment has already become secessionist. 

But it is not difficult to see where this chauvinism 
will ultimately lead to if not to secession. Already 
the principal national parties have become irrele- 
vant. The host of political leaders and former Minis- 
ters, MLA’s and Chief Ministers that we could talk 
to confided that they have become “irrelevant” and 
that they cannot speak “openly”. They cannot 
venture out of their homes and are virtually living 
under house arrest largely “because they are not sure 
of their personal safety. 

This kind of climate is a product of reigning chau- 
vinism in Assam. It must be mentioned here that 
the local press has contributed to it inno small 
measure. The Assam Tribune and its Assamese coun- 
terpart Dainik Assam have contributed to this cam- 
paign in a very liberal measure. Explaining the shor- 
tage of kerosene in Assam. The Assam Tribune blam- 
ed it on the outsiders particularly on an ‘“‘anti- 
Assamese gang”. It also discovered that within the 
officialdom of Assam the outsiders particulary those 
“belonging to a particular linguistic minority” were 
responsible for the ills of Assam. These news-items 
or views-items appeared when we were there. The 
local people told us that the Assamiya daily Dainik 


' Assam is many steps ahead of its English counter- 


part in this regard. We could not, however, check 
this as we could not read any Assamese. Many 
people told us that the Gauhati station of the All 
India Radio has also been instrumental in spreading 
the chauvinistic propaganda. In any event the 
chauvinistic trend is quite clearly visible. 


VI 
F 
HERE has always been tension in the relations bet- 
ween the Bangalis and the Assamese in Assam. 
This has historical and other reasons. But this ten- 
sion had not erupted on a scale like the one we are 


_ witnessing in Assam today. One more aspect of this 


movement which might over time be its principal 
aspect has to be looked into. This movement like all 
chauvinistic movements all over the world is basi- 
cally anti-Left. Attacks on the Left parties and their 
cadres are quite common. At least 200 cadres of 
the CPI(M) have been beaten up. Nearly 100 
cadres of the CPI(ML) have been likewise assaulted. 
The smaller Left parties like the RCPI, SUC, CPI 
have also not been spared. Two peasant activists of 
the CPI have been murdered. ` 

The CPI(M) has been made special targets. The 
CPI(M) leaders claimed that Jyoti Basu’s effigies 
were burnt in thousands of- meetings and places. 
Effigies of local CPI(M) leaders were also burnt and 
publicly hanged from lamp-posts in many areas. 
This is, however, not limited to the CPI(M) alone. 
All Left parties and their cadres are under attack. 
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CPI(M) being the largest Left party might have come 
more under attack than the other Left parties. But 
that the “Left” as a whole is under attack is quite 
clear. 

It is interesting to note that this campaign sur- 
faced when in 1978 Assembly elections the Left 
parties made a rematkable showing. CPI(M) 
returned 11 MLAs, the CPI returned 5, the CPI 


(ML) returned 1, the RCPI also returned 4, SUCI 


2. In a 126-member house the Left was present for 
the first time in significant strength. And then you 
have this agitation. Coupled with the strength in the 
Assam Assembly are of course the gains made by 
the Left Front in Tripura and West Bengal. There 
are many who see the nightmare of the Left domi- 
nated States in the North-East. 

It would be naive not to see the connection. A 
movement openly championing sectional interests 
(as against class interests) is a sure guarantee against 
the growth of the Left at least in the short run. One 
has to go to Assam to realise the hatred against the 
Left that is being preached there. An easy argument 
is being used against the Left today. The Left is the 
dalal (agent) of the Bengalis. This is being said 
freely and very vehemently. The movement in other 
words is being used to kill the Left. 

As a part of this “kill’’ of the Left we might men- 
tion here the attacks on the Left and democratic 
individuals and newspapers in Assam. Not every 
name can be mentioned here for obvious reasons. 
However, it is a fact that several copies of a Gauhati 
paper (in Assamiya) Nagarika were publicly burnt 
for its alleged anti-Assamese position. This paper is 
edited by the eminent Assamiya literature and the 
Sahitya Akademi award winner Homen Bargohain. 
This antipathy to the Nagarika, we wish to empha- 
sise, is only one of the many examples of the way 
in which the Left and democratic newspapers, indi- 
viduals and activists are treated. 

It is, therefore, quite possible that the known 
anti-Communist powers of the Western world may 
be actively involved in this. The role that some of 
the missionaries have played in the North-eastern 
region of our country has always been, to say the 
least, doubtful. While we were in Assam a missionary 
was reported to have been arrested in connection 
with the murder of Captain Manik Das, a Bengali- 
speaking MLA of Meghalaya. All these point to- 
wards known international - connections. Suspicions 
regarding the CIA involvement and also the involve- 
ment of the Church were articulated. It would be 
hard indeed for a team of academics to find solid 
evidence to establish these suspicions. But there is 
enough circumstantial evidence. The rapid anti-Left 
character of the movement would confirm these 
fears. It seems to us that the question of civil liber- 
ties and democratic rights of minorities in Assam 
is linked to national and international issues outlined 
above. It can be tackled only when we see the cur- 
rent politics in the unfortunate State of Assam in 
its entirety. 


G.P. Deshpande 
Dhirendra Sharma 
Chaman Lal 
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T~ his book Hinduism : Essence and Consequence, Dr 
Arun Shourie sets out to expose what in Hindu 
tradition has helped the ruling classes and, unless dis- 
carded, would continue to do so. For this purpose, 
he undertakes a study of the one hundred and eight 
Upanisads, the Brahma-sutras and the Gita, together 
forming ‘the tradition’ and used by the ruling classes, 
according to him, to put down the masses. In order 
to correct the errors of what he calls hagiographies, 
he seeks to examine that ‘tradition’ and separate its 
kernel from its shell. Or rather, following Karl 
. Marx, he seeks to convert theological questions into 
questions of this world, so as to de-mystify philo- 
` sophy. 

Dr Shourie’s exercise is based on several assump- 
tions, derived from Gramsci, Horkheimer and, of 
course, Karl Marx. From Marx he takes the idea 
that philosophy is nothing but religion, mystifying 
the world by turning questions of this world into 
questions of theology. From Gramsci he takes the 
view that a philosophy, or a world-view, need no 

` 
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external force to maintain itself, but only ‘a perma- 
nently organised consent’, having the appearance of 
being given voluntarily. And, finally, he quotes 
Horkheimer to show that organised consent becomes 
‘an interiorised force’, that is ‘an external law taken 
into the psyche itself’. Dr Shourie quotes Marx as 
saying that the internalised world-view, the super- 
structure, becomes in turn a material force. Hence 
Dr Shourie regards philosophy to be ‘an aspect of . 
the official ideology of the era’. Philosophers, in his 
view, are ‘the official ideologists of the era’. They 
extract generalisations from the problems people 
face in their daily lives, which then become, in their 
abstract form, ‘philosophy’. The propositions of 


_ philosophy in their turn affect the daily conduct of 


people. They do that, not in their original form, 
however, but in their vulgar form, since all philo- 
sophical propositions go through the process of 
vulgarisation. It is the latter, according to Dr 


‘Shourie, which the ruling classes use in order to 


keep unchanged existing affairs of things. The fore- 
going assumptions are assembled with amazing 
swiftness in the first three pages of the book. j 

Now what, according to, him, is ‘the tradition’? 
This is an important point and the reader must 
know precisely what Dr Shourie is after. He says, 
on page 8, that he is not arguing about fhe Hindu 
view; for, he acknowledges, there is no single tradi-- 
tion that can be called the Hindu tradition, much 
less the Indian tradition. He is concerned in the main 
with the Advaita view which, he believes, dominates 
the Upanisads, But he believes it to be the dominant 
view of the Indian tradition as a whole. Since 
monism is the world-view that has figured promin- 
ently in the Upanisads, in the Brahma-sutras and in 
the Gita — the texts that Indians have held in ‘super- 
stitious reverence’ — he assumes that there would be 
no dispute ‘about the inferences that are drawn from 
this particular view, inferences about the conse- 
quences that it would have for a society in which it is 
internalised, about the ways in which it would ‘serve 
the ruling classes.” To make these manifest is the 
chief purpose of his enquiry. . 

What he believes to be the essence and the con- 
sequences of the Vedantic world-view is summarised 
below, in his own words, more or less. The Ultimate 
Reality is Brahman, without parts, undifferentiated, 
pure consciousness. That being the case, the empiri- 
cal world, of wogd and stone, with its manifest diver- 
sity must necessarily be non-existent; and all notions 
to the contrary are nothing more than delusions. 
Likewise it is a delusion to think’ that man is the 
corporeal being of flesh and blood. Man is not 
body, nor senses, nor mind. He is in reality Atman, 
which is the same as Brahman. ' 

Such a world-view has several consequences for 
man, his suffering and his goal, which Dr Shourie 
proceeds to describe in chapters 6,7 and 10. Far 
from exalting man, the Hindu tradition exalts the 
disembodied atman. The: empirical man is reviled 
and ridiculed. His senses are said to be snares. His 
mind, his thinking faculties, are said to be unruly 
monkeys among trees, aimless dogs wandering in 
empty villages. No part of one’s existence is of any 
worth at all. The woman man longs for, is reviled 


` 
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in harsh and even foul language. Man’s sufferings 
are illusion, mirage, since nothing has reality save 
Brahman-atman. Hence it is not worth paying at- 
tention to suffering. If an individual is nevertheless 
affected by it, it is his own fault; for he must realise 
that all suffering is an outcome of ignorance as to 
the true, nature of reality. The Upanisads define 
suffering away on the ground that since all is Brah- 
man, and is undifferentiated, and one is Brahman, 
one cannot even conceive, much less experience, 
suffering. Everything empirical is thus disposed of. 
As for.the goal ‘the tradition’ set for mankind, Dr 
Shourie says that the world being believed to be pure 
consciousness, it had to be conquered in pure con- 
sciousness, negating altogether empirical existence. 
This goal js not only transcendental, but the only 
goal worth pursuing. Nothing is done: for the joy of 
it. Every act, even of eating and defecating, has to 
be done for some higher purpose. Marriage is not 
for companionship, but for procreatioi, which is 
not for the joy of having children around, but be- 
cause a son is necessary for propititating one’s soul 
after death, A woman is not a companion, but'a 
padartha, material one needs to merge with Brah- 
man. Entering daily life as obsessive religiosity, this 
goal makes stones, places, trees, days, relics, vision- 
aries, scraps of paper, idols, pictures holy. The 
operational implications of the doctrine were pre- 
cisely the ones that suited the rulers. The exclusive 
emphasis on the transcendental, on the spirituality 
of the quest, and on inner-directed means, all con- 
spire to deny the significance of those who have no 


_ option but to toil with their hands, toiling away with 


one single obsession — how to get the next meal. 


What could be more helpful to the rulers than that. 


the oppressed toilers should leave empirical condi- 
tions and relations as they are, and should instead 
hypnotize themselves ‘into believing that the only 
way for them to alleviate their suffering is to learn 
to look at it in another way. an 
Self-hypnosis is not possible, Dr Shourie argues, 
so long as the senses are aroused. Hence ‘the tradi- 
tion’ is so keen to suppress or supersede the life of 
senses. That is achieved by internalising the admoni- 
tion that, the reality being supra-sensuous, the wise 
man aspires to ignore the privations and sufferings 
inherent in material existence. This, Dr Shourie 
quotes Marx and Engels as saying, eventually be- 


` comes ‘the art of converting real objective chains 


that exist outside me into merely ideal, merely sub- 
jective chains, existing merely in me and thus of 
converting all external sensuously perceptible strug- 
gles into pure struggles of thought.’ The objective 
suffering con{inues; what changes is one’s attitude 
towards it. ‘Having declared that the world is just 
pure consciousness’ Dr Shourie says, ‘the philoso- 
pher now tells us that it can be conquered in pure 
consciousness.’ ‘ This is followed by the view, that it 


_ is one’s avidya, ignorance, that leads one to perpe- 


tual involvement in the cycle of suffering. Which, 
in turn, leads to a feeling of guilt in the individual. 
Dr Shourie concludes this bit of his argument by 
saying, ‘the service this entire sequence does to the 
tulers is inestimable. For it is when I am completely 
burdened with guilt that I am completely ready to 
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follow authority.’ - 

The second set of consequences, according to Dr. 
Shourie, relate to social and ethical practice. Since, 
according to Vedanta, empirical beings do not exist, 
or the empirical aspect of their being is not impor- 
tant, empirical relations among men cannot exist, 
orat least they cannot be significant. Hence the 
question of devoting one’s time and effort to trans- 
forming them does not arise. He argues that not 
only ‘the tradition? leaves no room for work aimed 
at transforming the social reality around us; it leaves 
little room for work, for deeds, as such. He quotes 
Albert Schweitzer as saying that one is hard put to 
deriving any notions of responsibility towards others, 
that is, the idea of ethics, from the undiluted form 
of the Vedantic doctrine. What has ethics to do in 
an unreal world? Where is the question of social 
responsibility in a society that does not even exist? 
What can be the spur, Dr Shourie asks, to socially 
relevant action in a doctrine that asserts that suffer- 
ing is an illusion? Worse, the idea of detachment, 
as put forth in the Gita, leads straight to sanctioning 
evil. He says, somewhat after the manner of Lord 
Acton, ‘Detachment, then, exempts one and absolute 
detachment exempts absolutely.’ Illustrating what 
in his view is the central consequence of the Gita, 
he argues thus: ‘If we assume, then, for the sake of 
argument that both Gandhi and Godse did all they 
did out of perfect detachment, does the proposition 
not put their deeds at par? Would the common 
lecher be any less of a celibate than Krishna if he 
too were to fornicate with Krishna’s detachment?’ 

The third set of consequences that followed, accor- 
ding to Dr Shourie, were: First, tolerance in matters 
that were superficial, but intolerance of anything 


, that called into question the basis of the social 


order. Second, there was no meed anyway to be over- 
tly intolerant; for, once the Vedantic doctrine had 
been successfully internalised by the individual, then 
tolerance was not only permissible, it was prudent 
as well. Third, the basic premises of the doctrine 
being all unverifiable, no controversy could be set- 
tled conclusively. So that, fourth, there arose the 
concept of guru, who did all the thinking for the 
ignorant flock. The idea that one must surrender 
one’s self to one’s guru, and delegate one’s thinking 
functions to him, was merely an extension of the 
general notions about authority that the tradition 


„developed, and which directly serve the interest not 


only of the guru-s,- but of the ruling classes asa 
whole. 

A more theoretical criticism of Vedanta is con- 
tained in chapters 8 and 9. The substance of Dr 
Shourie’s criticism is that the central concepts of the 
Vedantic doctrine — karma, maya, ría -— are just 
tautologies; they are ‘empty boxes’, into which one 
is free to stuff such meanings as suits the occasion; 
emptied of content, the compilers of the Upanisads, 
the Brahma-sutra-s and the Gita make contradictory 
assertions about them. Contradictions are either 
explained away or buried. And that is one of the 
principal reasons for the tradition to have survived. 
In his criticism, the standpoint being Marxian, Dr 
Shourie naturally feels obliged to apply to the Ved- 
antic tradition the Marxian critique of philosophy 
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as‘such. He fulfils this obligation by merely stating 
that each of the features of the Vedantic doctrine 
“ean be traced directly to the mode of production, 

- and then by quoting along passage from Marx, 
where the latter argued that the simplicity of the 
mode of production in ancient village community of 
India supplies the key to the secret of what he calls 
‘the Asiatic unchangeableness’. 

Dr Shourie finishes his book with a chapter on 
Gandhi and his relation to ‘the tradition’, purpor- 
ting to show some of the ways in which Gandhi 
transformed ‘the tradition’ from within, and also 
-some of the ways in which he completely repudjated 
it. He then suggests that we must take Gandhi’s 
basic task farther: which can be done, he further 
Suggests, by abandoning the basic concepts of ‘the 

. tradition’ to which, however, Gandhi had attached 
the highest importance. i 


aut 


T this book were to be taken seriously, there are 
™ several very difficult problems with Dr Shourie’s 
work. It starts already with an error that has persis- 
ted for long; I refer to the fact that there is no such 
thing as ‘Hinduism’. Conditioned by the concept 
of religion, and in search of a unified system of reli- 
gious beliefs to which, despite all the differences, 
every Hindu was believed to owe allegiance, the 
Catholic missionaries of the sixteenth century manu- 
factured that word. In my various lectures I have 
tried to show how that led to a profound misunder- 
standing. In India there was only the concept of 
dharma; and dharma was not ‘religion’. There has 
been thus the double error of identity, first in gather- 
ing the diverse Hindu faiths and beliefs and practices 
into a non-existent and fictitious ‘Hinduism’, then in 
taking it to be a ‘religion’. It is true that the wọrd 
‘Hinduism? has become widely prevalent; but it is 
equally clear that it is a wrong word, signifying some 
thing that does not exist. Š 
In asstiming that the Vedantic view is the main 
Hindu world-view, at any rate its philosophical 
foundation, Dr Shourie falls in the same error that 
was committed by Christian missionaries at the 
beginning of this century. After nearly a hundred 
years of abusive Christianity, and its evident failure, . 
missionaries settled on the Vedantic thought as 
something with which they could be now on talking 
“terms. That was yet another error; for,the Vedanta 
was by no means the main philosophy of-India; nor 
was it the key to understanding the Hindu mind and 
behaviour. Radhakrishnan’s assertion, largely accep- 
ted in the West, that monistic idealism is the view 
towards which the whole of Indian thought has 
‘moved, is a gross misrepresentation of the main 
direction of Indian philosophy. Every evidence 
póints to the contrary. Whether monistic idealism 
was in fact ever the dominant Hindu view, is a 
question which Dr Shourie decides not to discuss. 
He assumes that it has been so. The fact is that the 
Advaitic view was never the tradition; it was just a 
tradition. The dominant temper of Indian philo- 
sophy, as well as of Indian life, has been pluralistic, 
never monistic.: 
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Next, whereas Dr Shourie trains his critical facul- 
ties as ‘the tradition’; he sees no need whatever to | 
examine, in the light of immense complexity of 
historical evidence, the Marxian and the, neo- 
Marxian assumptions on which he builds his 
book. He takes their truth to be self-evident 
and, because he further assumes them to be 
applicable universally, meta-historical, What is 
more, he assumes that they are sufficient to explain 


‘the essential nature of ‘the tradition’ that has kept 


the Indian masses hypnotised. There is little 
evidence that they are any of these. They are 
certainly profound insights, but cannot be said to be 
permanently authoritative guides.in the maze of 
history. Dr Shourie is doubtless aware both of the 
history of sociology after Karl Marx and of the 
greater refinement in the Marxian thought itself. In 
that case he should know that, without denying 
Karl Marx to be one.of the most seminal minds of 
the nineteenth. century, his basic premises, centred 
in his monistic conception of history, have been chal- 
lenged on several valid grounds. When they are now 
used as a method of social analysis, and of radical 
change, it is with modifications. If they are applied 


‘mechanically, as is the case with a great many 


Marxian studies of Indian society, they simply don’t 
work. It will suffice here to repeat the very sound: 
warning, given by Kosambi, that in studying Indian , 
history “economic determinism’ won’t do’. Although . 
he was not a professional historian, Kosambi was 
the first person to apply to the study of Indian 
history the Marxian method of analysis. But he 
did not do that mindlessly. fee: 

Given the assumptions Dr Shourie proceeds with, 
he has still to show, with concrete evidence, that (i) 
each of the features of the Vedantic doctrine can be 
traced directly to the mode of production; and (ii) 
the doctrine has been used effectively by the ruling 
classes to keep the masses down. But that he does 
not do. Instead he passes over the matter, what in - 
his own terms ought to have been the central part of 
his book, in a superficial paragraph on page 367. It 
contains familiar assertions, but no evidence, much 
less coherent argument. His own method is neither — 
empirical nor historical; it is vague and imprecise. 
For instance, he keeps using the phrase ‘ruling 
classes’, without caring to say who they were, what: 
their own real beliefs were, and how exactly they 
managed to stupefy the masses for so many centu- 
ries. Nor does he raise the question, since all the 
remaining philosophical systems had vigorously 
refuted the monism of Vedanta, whether each one of 
them in turn was likewise used by the ruling classes. 
In which case the problem’ becomes entirely different 
than what he has made it out to be. There is irony, 
above all, in that he criticises the Vedantic monism 
in terms of another monism — the historical monism 
of Karl Marx. The close similarity between Chri- 
stianity and Marxism lies in this, that both are 
essentially monistic, each interpreting the ‘world 
in terms of one single category, one theologi- 
cal and the other-secular. Hence neither of the two 
can really provide a standpoint of a strictly philo- 
sophical sort from.which the Vedantic monism can 
be assailed. : s 
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Dr Shourie’s unhistorical method, despite his re- . 


course to Marxism, is manifest throughout the book. 
Let me give two examples. He says that because the 
Hindu tradition exalted the disembodied atman, 
„and considered the empirical world to be non-exis- 
tent, it reviled and ridiculed the human body and 
mind, believing no part of one’s earthly existence 
as of.any worth at all. Quite apart from the fact that 
this is an erroneous view of the Vedantic position, 
because incompletely stated, it is palpably false to 
say that the Hindus turned their back on the world 
of senses and sensibility. So that even if the conse- 
quences Dr. Shourie enumerates did follow from the 
Vedantic doctrine; he has to explain as to how, in 
that event, was the Indian life so’ immensely rich 
not only in philosophy and literature, in mathe- 
matics and science, but also in sensuousness. There 


“isno question that the Indian civilization was the 


most frankly sensuous civilization of .the world, 
including its attitudes to sex, achieving a very high 
degree of sophistication. Its materialistic base has 
been throughout its history as impressive a part of 
it as its quest for transcendence. Fhe Lokayata, the 
path ofthe masses, with its coherent materialism, 
was decidedly older than the Vedic tradition, and 
has continued to influence till this day, in one form 
or another, the actual life of the Indian masses. Dr 
Shourie has either to deny that has been the case; 
or he has to show, consistent with his assumptions, 
as to how two absolutely contrary world-views were 
simultaneously ‘interiorised’ by the same people, 
and then equally used by the ruling classes. 

Dr Shourie is unhistorical in yet another way. 
Despite his long and numerous quotations from the 
texts, making up nearly three-fourths of the book, 
there is absolutely nothing in his criticism which is 
new. But he makes no mention at all of the literature 
on the Vedanta, right upto our own times, where 
everything that canbe said against it, kas been said. 
The Vedantic’ logic, metaphysics, and its theory of 
knowledge, was severely refuted by Buddhism, 
Nyaya, Mimamsa and Samkhya — with infinitely 
greater sophistication than one finds in Dr Shourie’s 
book. The refutation was expanded by some of the 


Indologists. After Jerusalem 1910, upto 1947, in ` 


which year appeared A.G. Hogg’s The Christian 
Message to the Hindu, the more refined among 
Christian missionaries had voiced more or Jess the 
same objections to the Vedanta as Dr Shourie, 
though from a different standpoint, and far more 
cautiously. The Western critique of Hindu ethics, 
embodying nearly every single point urged against 
‘it by him, is quite familiar. As regards the Marxian 
approach, that too has been applied with vigour and 
clarity by Rahul Sankritayana, Kosambi and Debi 
Prasad Chattopadhyaya. There'might be some very 
special reason for Dr Shourie not to have referred 
to the history of that criticism, not even to the 
Marxian criticism that has appeared in recent years. 
In .which case he ought to have mentioned that 
reason. In its absence one is left with the impression 
that his book, at its best, is a poor paraphrase of 
what has gone earlier; and at its worst, a case of 
perhaps unintended plagiarism. It does not advance 
one inch farther the given understanding of the 
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Vedantic influence on Hindu life. 

Alongside his failure to refer to the labours of 
other men in the same field, and to specify what 
was new that he has to add, there is the failure on 
his part to refer to the man whose call on behalf 
of the hungry masses of India came precisely from 
the Vedantic ethics —I mean Vivekananda. Since 
Dr Shourie is confident that the Vedantic idealism 
necessarily led to indifference towards human suffer- 
ing, and hence to a lack of social responsibility, and 
Vivekananda had with passion spoken of the misery 
of Indian masses in terms inspired by the Vedanta; 
it was necessary for Dr Shourie to have discussed 
that evidence against his thesis. Maybe he could 
have crossed this hurdle by showing either (i) that 
Vivekananda was a humbug in his professed concern 
with the masses; or (ii) that he could not have deriv- 
ed his social passion from the Vedanta. But until 
Dr Shourie conclusively proves either of these, the 
hurdle remains in his being persuasive about ‘the 
tradition’ being callous as a direct result of its 
metaphysics. - His contentions, on pages 236-8, that 
firstly the view that all are Brahman, and hence all 
are equal, meant only equality between two abstrac- 
tions, and not social equality, and secondly that 


side by side the idea of metaphysical equality there 


existed extreme denunciation of sudras and of women, 
raise an important problem. But precisely because 
that problem was raised, in exactly the same terms, 
by Vivekananda, and it was met by him with utmost 
honesty, Dr Shourie ought to have regarded that 
evidence. In the absence of it, his account of the 
Vedantic ethics remains profoundly misleading, 
again because incompletely stated. 

Considered as a philosophical essay in Hindu 
tradition, what is to be noted is-Dr Shourie’s pecu- 
liar use of the word ‘tautology’. His main criticism 
is that the central concepts of the Vedanta are 
tautologies. He uses ‘tautology’ as a word, more- 
over, of condemnation; for he asserts that what he 
calls tautologies are not juSt intellectual pastimes; 
‘They and the mental habit that goes with them are 
of immense use to those who are on the top’ (p 
245). He argues that to the question, what is 
karma?, the answer one gets is, it is that which ex- 
plains one’s present state; to the further question, 
but what explains one’s present state?, one is «told 
that it is one’s karma. Dr Shourie considers this a 
tautology. Let us leave aside the fact that this is a 
parody of karma-doctrine and that he has not stated 
honestly the reasoning behind it. Also leave aside 
the fact that the concept of karma was common to 
all the philosophical system where, the more remark- 
ably in Buddhism, it was discussed in rigorous 
logical terms. But even if that is really how karma 


- is explained in Hindu tradition; it is an example 


rather of circular talk, and not one of tautology. 
The principle of tautology states: when a proposition 
is added to itself, the result is the proposition itself: 
p + p = p. Every student of logic knows that all 
analytical propositions are tautologies, are self- 
evident, their truth certain, and that they say noth- 
ing factual about: the world. In other words, an 
analytical- proposition has no empirical content; 
hence no experience of the world can refute it. 
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Wittgenstein shows, in his Tractatus Logico-Philoso- ` 


phicus. how all the propositions of mathematics, as 
also of logic, are tautologies. Hence they say nothing. 
None of the main proposition of the Vedanta, as 
far as I know, is analytical, in the sense that to 
deny it would be 'self-contradictory. So none of 
them is a tautology. For if any of them were a 
tautology, then it would be simply irrefutable. 
What is more, if any one of them were a tauto- 
logy, then, being an analytical proposition, it would 
be also unverifiable; for no fact of the world can 
confirm or refute its truth. In that case, there is 
just no meaning in Dr Shourie’s objection that the 
Vedantic propositions are all unverifiable. On the 


question of the verifiability principle, he is surely — 


acquainted with the stream of literature published 
since the appearance, in 1936, of A.J. Ayer’s Lang- 
uage, Truth and Logic. Then he should know that 
no Western philosopher, not even A.J. Ayer, does 
maintain any longer with confidence that what- 
ever is unverifiable is on that ground non-sensical, 
as the early logical positivists maintained. The 
whole notion of verifiability, as the acid test to 
decide what is sense and what is not, has turned out 
to be non-sense itself. On the other hand, Dr 
Shourie ought to have examined whether, in his 
task of exposing the Vedanta, the -aid of logical 
positivism is at all compatible with the aid he thinks 
Marxism offers. Whether or not either of them 
refutes the Vedantic propositions, it is certain that 
each refutes the other. 

Finally, not only does Dr Shourie use Marxian 
method in an’exceedingly superficial manner, with- 
out in the least giving the kind of historical evidence 
that is required by serious Marxism; he abandons 
his Marxian pretensions as well, in his concluding 
chapter on Gandhi’s relation with the Vedantic 
tradition. But, far more astonishingly, he abandons 
even his view that the Vedantic metaphysics made 
responsibility to other human beings logically im- 

` possible. On page 405, he puts forward two pro- 

. positions: one, that Gandhi had many useful things 
to say about the conditions under which alone 
human beings will be able to develop their capabili- 
ties to the fullest; and, two, that what Gandhi had 
to say on this matter was firmly grounded in the 
Hindu tradition—that in fact it represents an excellent 
example of the creative development and application 
of that tradition. There is no question that Gandhi 
had many useful things to say as regards the condi- 
tions of human fulfilment. But that is not the 
point. What Gandhi did or did not do to ‘the 
tradition’ is not the point either. Since Dr Shourie 
proceeded on Marxian assumptions, then instead of 
ending with a discussion on Gandhi, whose views 
were anti-thetical to that of Karl Marx, he ought 
to have axamined the question whether Marxism in 
India has in any manner reduced the influence of 
the Vedanta on the lives of the Indian masses. 

On the contrary, he throws his Marxian preten- 
sions overboard, which can be seen in what he says 
on page 406. Contending that ‘Gandhi had much 
more to say about the conditions under which 
human potential can be best developed, than Marx;’ 

. he adds: ‘Experience of the last fifty years has shown 
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that aspects of alienation, for instance, which Marx 
correctly saw would inevitably characterise capitalist 
societies — and which constituted for Marx a 
severe indictment of the -capitalist system — also 
characterise post—or at least non-capitalismjsocieties 
such as the Soviet Union.’ Any one who has a 
grasp of the true import of Marx’s concept of 
‘alienation’, and of its central place in Marxism as 
philosophy, will straightaway see the ignorance be- 
hind Dr Shourie’s remark quoted above. His defec- 
tive and inaccurate conception of Marxism is 
further illustrated,-on page 375, where he says that, 
in giving utmost importance to subjective elements, 
men like Lenin and Mao ‘did not spend their lives 


working at transforming the base, they did not’ be- - 
come technologists and engineers; rather they work- - 


ed on the superstructure and within this most of afl 
on transforming the subjective state of the masses, 
I should have thought that the most basic of the 
Marxian assumptions, on which Dr Shourie preten- 
ded to build his whole book, was: change the material 
conditions of human living, and the change in cons- 
sciousness can follow. All this leads to the conclu- 
sion that his Marxism is as spurious as his under- 
standing of the Hindu tradition is inadequate. 

T am not an apologist for the Vedanta, which, of 
all Indian philosophies, I find the least persuasive. 
But I must say this, that to criticise without. under- 


. Standirig is the very essence of vulgarity. And that, 


whatever may be the essence of the Hindu tradition, 
is most definitely the consequence that is Dr 


` Shourie’s Hinduism. (] (February 7) 





REVIEWERS AND REVIEWERS 

There are the reviewers who never read a writer, but 
are always re-reading; even a book just published, 
because they like to think of themselyes as culture cri- 
tics permanently evaluating the totality of human ex- 
perience. There are the counterphobic reviewers, who 
seek joy and renown by saying the opposite of what 
everyone else says (Harold Robbins is high American 
tragic camp; Bernard Malamud writes soap opera), 
There are the truth-trumpeters who bruit about the 
obvious with an air of chagrined satisfaction (the times 
are corrupt! Many men failin their best hopes!); there 
are the integrity-upholders who stand like the Atlas of 
Rockefeller Centre with the burdens of history on their 
swelling backs (Nabokov’s new novel disappoints a 
lover of Giraudoux, Homer, and Shchedrin). Those 
who tell us they have standards are often smug and 
abstract, have no eyes to see with, hear only the distant 
drum of vanity. But those who really have no standards 
ate at the mercy of this year’s fad, beat or hip or camp 
or pornographic or just the well-promoted product 
issued by a canny publisher. In this paragraph of 
denunciation, { have to include myself as occasionally 
truth-trumpeting, integrity-upholding, abstract, self- 
righteous, and ‘maybe, worst of all, Sometimes even 
trying to see Virtue in that in which others have found 
virtue. 


Herbert Gold The Atlantic Monthly, 1970, 
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Qualities of the Critic 


XN 


_KESHAV MALIK 


IF one were to glance through the Guide to Indian 

Periodical Literature in the Indian Book Report 
one would find, say, about two hundred research or 
scholarly journals (the list is not exhaustive) in 


‘English, many of which carry book reviews. < 


There is, for instance, the Journal of Indian 
History. Almost thirty books had been reviewed in 
one of the. numbers among them Marwar and. the 
Moghul Emperors by V.S. Bhargava, Light on Early 
Indian Society and Economy by R S. Sharma, Caste, 
Class and Power in’ a Tanjore Village by ~” Andre 
Beteille. In Praci-Jyoti — Digest of Indological 
Studies, Kurukshetra University, we had reviews of 
Maratha Geopolitics and the Indian Nation by G.S. 
Singh. Journal of Asiatic Society carried book review 
articles on subjects like “Folklore of the Konkan,” 
“Deccan Nursery Tales” and “Sind and the white 
Huns.” Man in India discussed the Anthropological 
approach to the Study of Religion. And, not to 
extend the list there were reviews in the Journal of 
Musicology; Metal Engineering; Marine Engineering 
and so on. 

Must one inflict this randomly chosen jumble of 
names? Itis only to show the abundance of the 
scholarly reviews of scholarly books in scholarly 
periodicals of learned societies, universities, indus- 
trial organisations, etc. The reviews in such period- 
icals, one can be reasonably certain, are entrusted 
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to safe expert hands. With their inevitably grave 
tone of academic voice, the reviewers discharge their 
specialised functions competently enough. They not 
only carry out a debate with the author but do so 
with an apparent self-restraint and responsibility. 
Responsibility and precision towards a subject come 
from a prior total immersion in it. Again, the kind 
of subject dealt with is the sort which is either 
distant in space or in time, or it is a cold slice of 
life-de-animated enough for it not to tangle up with 
the confusing conflicting present. 

Concentration on the remote entails somewhat less 
personal management of self— provided the reviewer 
is moderately honest. Comparing, sifting, verifying 
and so on are painstaking activities, not painful 
activities. A person is notas involved when under- 
taking such a review. The subject is relatively free to 
be dealt with, though perhaps mathematically exact- 
ing. The writer-reviewer has less to fear from his 
own unruly self. He watches out against careless- 
ness of course. He is less cavalier, more sober. He 
adumbrates points systematically. 

But from this relatively safe ground of the scien- 
tific or academic periodicals we now come to the 
miscellaneous world of the ‘popular’ journats, the 
magazine sections of newspapers, weeklies, monthlies 
quarterlies — all of which carry book reviews in not 
inconsiderable numbers. 

And what do we find? The books dealt with are 
not necessarily light, nor merely those of middling 
fiction — in fact they often deal with works re- 
viewed in the learned periodicals. But here we are 
much less certain as to the quality of the review. 
The book review in the popular journal is not always 


in expert hands, In fact the writing can be uneven, 
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slap-dash, carping and crippling. A certain sol- 
emnity which would do for the book review in the 
learned periodical is here fatal. It not only makes 
for dullness but discourages the prospective reader’s 
playful participation. Again, too many reviewers‘ 
here self-indulge the national ego. G 
But why so? Do-reviews in non-specialised: jour- 
nals serve no other purpose than the one of occa- 
sional verbal wit, or of self advertisement for anxious 
authors? Of course not. The literary journalist at 
bis best fills an important enough place in the 
scheme of things — that is, in the context of the 
urban or urbane mind. He is not only, like the tea 
or wine taster, a taster of valid ideas or styles in art 
but if he so wills it he serves that important function, 
that of the clearing house for views. If he does not 
discharge his function:more than’ normally well, a. 
whole class of people remain uninitiated in the 
autonomous world of the mind. If the reviewer 
happens to be an author as well, he is likely to be 
more stimulating. The reviewer that excites is often 
known to be deeply involved with the total psychic 
environment. Without his penetrating activity the 
instructed remain semi-educated. The reviewer- 
critic is, or can be, a go-between between the vast 
chaos of facts and living issues. His wide reading, a 
mental sophistication and those unpinpointable 
essentials— sympathy, empathy and intuition cause 
-him to lend.urgency and weight to matters of life 
import. And so even in the comparative raw or 
unsheltered world of the newspaper, or the semi- 
literary periodical the raison d’etre of the review can 
be significant — at its best it draws together in fusion 
‘the total personality, on even a specialised subject. 
The emphasis here is different from the one in 
research journals. One wonders, however, if this 
obligation is being discharged to satisfaction; and 
whether more readers are reading books that matter. 
Why is there a dearth of the more than correctly 
behaved reviewer; the critic who is imaginative, for 
whom a subject is a starting point as also the point 
of return? —a reviewer who is like an artist who uses 
_ specialisms without being a specialist, who attempts 
to bind thoughts, to light up meanings by metaphors, 
who shuttles dexterously between concepts and 
precepts, who bears in mind the pressing urgencies 
of human existence — anything which leads to the 
civilising of personality; who discloses his compat- 
riots’ common attitudes for what they are. Such a 
critic is not one for total knowledge, nor merely for 
a useful one, only for that which enlivens, widens, 
broadens and refines. His is a sort of hidden purpose 
— education of the mind by piecemeal thrusts at the 
irrational. Criticism for him is applied logic as well 
as an exercise in the study of human motivation. 
One does, more often, come across such critics in 
the West — for in the West has already existed for- 
some length of time a society at once methodical, 
self-determining, self-questioning. These approaches 
affect the mind imperceptibly.’ The critic bred in 
such a background in turn becomes Socratic, espec- 
ially when he deals with key issues. He briskly 
educates the reader along with himself. 
It is this human setting for the development of the 
critical mind that is stillin the making in-the new 
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India. ` Our critic has not a sufficiently challenging, 
intellectual community to fall back on. Criticism 
demands powers, discursive, expository as also 
creative. Do we have strongly independent self- 
questioning personalities? Do we accept a pluralistic 
culture on principle, and not as a necessity made 
into a virtue? : 

Without this critical tradition. the quality of 
reviews remains perfunctory. We do not have the- 
questioners of first principles among our critics, or 
those who dwelling on questions of value in a living 
context bring order to confusion. Of course a 
reviewer is free to express what he would, but his 
basic values must stem from a liberal humanistic 
orientation. i 

This afforesaid questioning stance, present in early 
cultures must come to more and more explicit ex- 
pression in recent times. It implies habits of mind 
less oracular, distrusting of collective emotions, but 
which nevertheless,sceks rational, unifying principles, 
There is an inevitable irony to the true critic; his 
approach is playfyl, exploratory, less judgmental, 
less categorical. The tentative hypothetical tone 
makes for a flexibility open to future corrections. - 
One doubts if we have matured in these particular 
qualities as critics, qualities which in the last analysis 
are moral in nature. 

We are really in a half way house; the reviewer, 
as the author, absorbs the river of Western learning 
with ambivalent feelings, unable thereby to inten- 
sively irrigate the Indian intellectual soil with the 
new inductive disciplines, unable to synthesize his 
knowing in a penetrating manner. Frankly, the 
power source for running the mills of the world 
mind is still in good part Western energy. We have 
used the latter but for limited technical purposes, 
not always to the making of creative men. 

Jt is so we have the dilettantism among our 
literatti. If books leave little mark it is less to do 
with the English medium and more with the uncer- 
tainties of the Indian public philosophy—its irresol- 
uteness and even retreat from the deeper modernity. 

In the West, where books and periodicals per year 
are many hundred times those produced in our own 
country, the competition for standards of intellec- 
tual probity, if only through sheer necessity becomes 
ever more exacting. The critic can bank upon: the ` 
disciplined, sifted knowledge of other hands with 
ease atid trust. With the rules-by-thumb culture 
gone, there are’ fewer unsubstantiated generalisa- 
tions. The possibilities for amateurishness afe 
closed, since at base a whole army of men works at 
endless facets of reality..The content of broad terms 
like philosophy, language, religion, science and what 
not, have been transformed beyond recognition by 
this cultural process. This is the inevitable product 
of an out-look empirical, experimental, pragmatic. 
But these hundreds of specialisms are rédrawn into 
the general focus by the gifted critic — a critic with 


‘an intellectual inquisitiveness. : 


Like other “under-developed”? countries, India is 
not backward in the traditional arts and wisdoms 
but in the mind applied to social philosophy. ‘The 
Indian reviewer like the Indian reader is often limi- 
ted by a whole host of invisible pressures reducing 
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his visibility to the folk level of uncritical belief. 
Thus the lack of a greater intellectual initiative. 
Passive self-protective attitudes can determine a 
crucial comment. A book can too frequently be a 
victim, to be dealt with majesterially. Not restraint 
and delicate discriminations, but sadistic outcastings 
are often rendered to ‘serious but partially flawed 
work. Our reviewer often fails to reward his reader 
with unmalicious brilliance, Here too the personal 
equation can enter disasterously, as so often in other 
spheres. f 
India’s rural-cum-caste base makes, for weakness 
of the critic himself. Impersonality of integrity is 
not always understood by‘ the new middle-class 
reader, Blanket> terms ‘can get into serious reviews, 
terms unsubstantiated by the gold of tested fact. And 
so we have reviewers good as mediaeval -schoolmen, 
or as disputationists and discoverers of faults. But 
there are few great commentators and guides to all 
important issues. If science and the humanities are 
disconnected anywhere, it is here, so also are 
scholarship and social thinking. The great critics 
are not there who could bridge the gap with their 
playful-serious activity, .those who could bring 
before the public a spirit-revolutionising idea. 
Perhaps the journalist world has not quite under- 
stood the value to the social order of the apolitical. 
The segment of time and space dealt with by, the 
journalist-formed mind is tiny and ephemeral. So, 
without being rooted deeply in time and in a variety 
of thought, a critic of poetry, for instance, can be 
nothing but maudlin. A correct paraphraser at best. 
A critic’s are, let us be sure, moral-intellectual quali- 
ties, and one see what the non-book reading reader 


- misses if the critic has not of them in ample 


measure. The Indian critic, at the same time, fun- 
ctions in a vacuum — without plentiful intellectual 
comrades. No challenge, no response, and hence his 
occasional self-centrism or timidity. A more realistic 
appraisal of the meaning and value of the craft 
would perhaps make at least some non-professional 
critics to dare beyond the bare bones of an argu- 
ment. This would be to explore a subject, a book, 
from many fronts, thinking aloud. This is the ideal. 
Is it a tall one? - 

But for book reviews to be of any meaning it had 
better be tall. Let us remember that even great 
specialists like the biologist T.H. Huxley wrote 
penetratingly on ethics. To connect as wide an arc 
of experience as is possible is the job of this sort of 
free-lance detached being. (1 f 
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A Writer must Read 


1 


UPENDRA NATH ASHK 


good writer has to be essentially a good 
reader as well. Most readers read all sorts of 
books — good, bad and indifferent; books with or 


' without purpose — making no distinction between 


them. The only aim of such readers is to kill time: 


and they invariably remain as blank as white ants 


even after swallowing piles of books. 

When my father came to know that I was inter- 
ested in literary writing, he gave me some excellent 
hints. One of them was very significant: “Try to 
make a distinction between good and bad books, 
my son,” he said, adding, ‘‘only then you will be 
able to create good literature’. He then explained 
what he meant by “‘distinction”’: There are books 
which have held popular imagination for decades 
and centuries; they are liked by the people; they 
inspire them and are considered great. He asked me 
to read these books with a view to finding out what 
made them great and what imparted to them lasting 
values. Ina nutshell, my father had said if and 
when I was able to create that sense of distinction 
within me, I myself would be in a position to create 
good literature. f 

Those were the days when I used to write Urdu 
Gazals. Urdu poetry has a tradition of the teacher 
and the taught. 1too adopted a teacher. Being an 
extremely sensitive person I was annoyed with the 
‘teacher’, and in the bargain I decided to opt for 
prose writing in which I had no need to run fora 
‘teacher’. I started writing short stories; and here, 


„my father’s advice became my guide, 


No doubt, I have taken considerable. time to 
grow. I had to labour hard and at last I did learn to 
draw the distinction between good and bad literature. 
And when I acquired that trait within me, I was 
able to identify shortcomings in my own literary 
creations as well as rectify them. ` 

There is hardly any writer in the world whose 
every literary piece can be termed as great. Even the 
tallest writers had written many a short story of 
average quality before being able to write a few great 
ones. If a writer is not also’a good reader, if he is 
not able to draw distinction between good and bad 
literature, it is just likely that he may read a third- 
rate story of a first-rate writer, and, taking it as a 
model, may follow its pattern, expecting apprecia- 
tion of the , same by others. And, finding that such 
an appreciation was not forthcoming or his writings 
were not becoming popular, he may lose heart and 
become frustrated. . 

It is to be noted that a good creative writing can 
really be enjoyed only on second or third reading; 
its real meanings are then revealed, new dimensions 
come to light, which sometime are overlooked 
during the first reading. There is no dearth of such 
literature, which no doubt appeals when read for 
the first time, but which one does not like to read 
again; the reason being that it reveals every one of 
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its facets in one go or isso light that it does not’ 


compel you to go through it again. 

Ican recall so many short stories, both Indian 
and foreign, which I have read more than once. I 
I havea habit. When I sit down for writing, I like 
reading books in between my own work; In case I 
do not have some fresh books to read, I take out of 
the shelf old classics I like, and read them again. 
This practice has not only given me satisfaction, 
but also helped me improve my own creative work. 
Hemingway wrote a short story, An Old Man at the 
Bridge. When I first ‘read it, I did like it, but did 
not consider it to be an outstanding one. Some of 
its qualities however left an imprint on my mind, 
Some time later I read it again, and its secrets were 
revealed to me. I have read it over and over again 
since then. I now feel that of the many stories 
written on war horrors, Hemingway’s that story 
stands out at the top. Without depicting the horrors 
of and blood-spilling in a war, Hemingway has 
brought into focus the reality that war means. 

All outstanding writers continue to write for the 

‘whole of their life, but their memorable stories as such 
are never more than eight to ten. And, a writer can 
benefit by reading these stories over and over again. 
Moreover, if he does not shirk hard work and knows 
his job, he too can certainly create similar literature 
himself. 

Even today, in the present commercial age, jour- 
nals are full of stories, people read them and forget 
about them; rarely one comes across a story which 
is remembered. In this context, a writer is left with 
no option but to fall back on the best available 
creative writings which have acquired popular 
sanction and stood the test of time. At the same 
time a writer cannot afford to ignore contemporary 
literature. What I want to emphasise is that he 
should be able to sift grain from the chaff and make 
it a point to read even a good contemporary story 
more than once. 

My father used to give me yet another advice: 


“Persevere, persevere, persevere!” he would say, “and . 


you will succeed at last”. Just as repeat reading of 
a good literary piece reveals its secrets, the writing 
ofa creative work more than once improves its 
quality. It is possible that a literary piece written 
in an inspired moment may turmout to be excellent. 
But this does not happen every time. That is why, 
the genuises in an inspired moment are able to create 
something outstanding and then go silent for months 
and years. In their case, one can also come across 
extreme imbalances; a genius may create first-rate 
piece at one time, and a third-rate one soon after. 
A conscious writer, who isina position to draw 
` distinction between good and bad, cannot afford 
this luxury; he does not allow his standard to dete- 
` riorate even if he has to write his pieces again over 
and over. The variation in quality of the writings 
of a mature writer can certainly be between 21 and 
19 but not 19 and 9; he has to write, rewrite, im- 
prove and polish his pieces till he is himself satisfied 
that they come up to his set standard. 

The principle is that soon after a literary piece is 
written, it should not be sent for publication; it 
should be kept in the drawer, and allowed to remain 
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there for three or four months during which other 
things should be written. Ifa writer adopts this 
practice, andif he takes out his own pieces later, 
reads them again, he would himself be able to 
detect their shortcomings. In the process of rewrit- 
ing two or three times, these literary pieces would 
become flawless. Another method is to read out 
your pieces’ to a friend who can offer criticism at 
your face. It so happens at times that while you are 
reading it out to some one, it irks you at some place; 
you feel there is some flaw which you are not able 
to clearly identify. If the listener-friend’ also raises 
objection on the same point, the author should 
change and modify that portion unreservedly. í 
. I have a piece of advice for t € young writers: 
they should not start writing on an idea unless it 
has matured in their mind. It often happens that a 
popular magazine is about to bring outa special 
number. A piece published in it would bring money 
and name. The editor also is sending requests for a 
literary piece. If the author has not been able to 
clearly make out what to write, he should forego 
the allurement, because a literary piece written in 
haste is never noteworthy. Money may flow in but 
certainly his name or fame will not. In principle, a 
writer should write for his own satisfaction, and 
not in response to the pressures of an editor or the 
persuasions of a friend. -If need be, he should fully 
prepare for it before putting it to pen. ` 
Long time ago, in 1931, when I was struggling 
hard for earning my livelihood and used to trans- 
late an. article a day at the rate of one rupee, I 
came across an article which gave me a jolt. It was 
said there that we waste a lot of time every day — 


-during our trek to the city or waiting for a friend, 


encashing a cheque at a bank or going through the 
morning calls, taking a bath or taking meals or in 
the bed before going to sleep etc. The writer had 
said that if we could train our minds properly, we 
can usefully employ all this time; we can resolve 
many of the intricate problems we face everyday. 

I concede that the article helped me a lot. I train- 
ed my mind in a manner that I am able to solve 
many of the problems related with literary creations. 
I have written excellent poems while travelling by 
a rickshaw, a tonga, a bus or even a long train 
journey. I have written long poems while being on 
a sick bed. In the course of my long solitary walks, 
I have been able to straighten the middle of the 
theme ofa story. . ` 

With such a training of mind, basic themes of 
stories, plays, pòems and novels go on maturing, 
and consequently whenever a hurdle appears in my 
writing on one of those themes — if I am stuck on 
a chapter in a novel or a dialogue in a play —I put 
it aside, and shift on to another form in which the 
ideas have taken shape. I have never written under 
compulsion. I have also found that shifting from 
one to the other medium of literature has given me 
respite and pleasure. Not only that; I have been 
able to create better literature, borrowing an English 
phrase, I may say, in this manner, I have earned 
not only recreation but also rejuvenation. For this 
reason, I have been-able to produce very good liter- 
ature in each of the mediums, Stories, novels, plays 
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apart, even important letters I write two or three 
times before I post them. 
Geniuses do not go by any norms or forms. They 
introduce their own norms and forms. Buta genius 
comes only one in lakhs and crores. Therefore, - it is 
incumbent upon an average writer to draw a dis- 
tinction between good ‘and bad, not to shirk labour, 
/to improve and polish his literary creation over and 
over again and not to put his ideas to pen before they 
have matured. He must train his mind and make 
best use of the time. He would certainly be able to 
create outstanding literature, and it is not impro- 
bable that he may even surpass the genuises. C] 


“AGG.” 


ESSAYIST and BIOGRAPHER 
C.L.R. SASTRI 


a 


THE is not a lover of journalism or of literature 
who does not mourn the passing away of A.G. 
Gardiner quite a few decades ago. He had long 
_ passed the psalmist’s span of three score years and 
ten. That, however, does not mitigate the sense of 
our loss to any appreciable extent: rather does it serve 
to heighten it. We had been so very much accusto- 
med to taking his presence in our midst for gran- 
ted that now we cannot bear to contemplate the void 
caused by his demise with any degree of equani- 
mity. His was, indeed, a name to conjure with. The 
initials, “A.G.G.”, were known and honoured wher- 
ever they were found: they were an instantaneous 
passport to our affection. : 

We read every line of his that we could lay hands 
on, and, like Oliver Twist, asked for more. His writ- 
ings wére suffused with charm. No wonder that even 
his worst enemies could not resist their lure. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, once you came to him, you 
could not leave him without a pang of regret. I can 

- still remember many a dinner that was allowed to 
get cold because I happened to be in the middle of an 
‘article or essay of his. It can be said of ‘him, as it 
was said of someone else before him, that he 
“‘bepuiled children from play and old men from the 
chimney-corner”’. 

Gardiner’s death is a loss in another respect also. 
He was the last of a race of journalistic giants. 
Scott, Spender, Massingham, and Gardiner formed 
a quartette that has never been surpassed anywhere. 
They have had no single successor. It was, perhaps, 
not quite an accident that all of them belonged to 
the great Liberal Party. During that period there 
was an efflorescence of the human spirit in that party 
that was well-nigh unique. In politics as well as in 
the arts it ‘flamed in the forehead of the morning 
sky”. Look where you would, it was a Liberal that 
dominated the scene. lt was from that cultural Pamir 
Plateau that all — or nearly all — the rivers and 
rivulets of genius flowed ‘somewhere safe to sea”. 

Belonging, as he did, to the ‘old journalism”, 
Gardiner laid huge store by “principles”: they did 
not cling to him, in falstaff’s memorable phrase, 
“lightly, like an old lady’s loose gown’’, but were 
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.so much ballast intended to be 
at. the first hint of a gathering storm. They were 


woven into the fabric of his very life. They were not 
thrown overboard 


rather the precious cargo itself, and the Commodore 
preferred to go down to the bottom, of the sea with 
his merchandise to saving his skin by flinging it into 
the roaring waters. 

Gardiner wrote the “‘standard’’ biography of his 
political hero, Sir William Harcourt. It compares 
favourably with the other ‘‘standard’’ political bio- 
graphies in the English language; and compares more 
than favourably with Spender’s biography of Camp- 
ball-Bannerman. It is, as usual, a ‘‘double-decker’’. 
We should have been obliged to him more than we 
can tell if he had been able to condense his material 
into the pages of a single volume, as Lord Newton 
did with his biography of Lord Lansdowne. Never 


- has literature known such a foolish bed of procrus- 


tes as the conventional length of a political bio- 
graphy. Everyone remembers the vehment protest of 
the late Lytton Strachey, conveyed in his own inimi- 
table sentences, in his preface to his Eminent 
Victorians: 


Those two fat volumes with which it is our custom to 
commemorate the dead — who does not know them, with 
their ill-digested masses of material, the slip-shod style, 
that tone of tedious panegyric, their lamentable lack of 
selection, of detachment, of design? They are as familiar 
as the cortage of the undertaker, and wear the same air of 
funereal barbarism. One is tempted to suppose, of some of 
them, that they were composed by that functionary as the 
final item of his job. 


But Gardiner reduces the tedium by the incom- 
parable loveliness of his diction. I do not think that 
any two-volume biography has ever been written 
with such perfection of style. Gardiner’s masterpiece 
— for such it undoubtedly is — scintillates with 
brilliance. His concluding chapter, in especial, 
deserves being bound, by the young student of liter- 


. ature, “for a frontlet on his brow and a talisman 


on his writing-wrist”, as the late Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch has said of Cardinal Newman’s The Idea of 
a University. Had I had sufficient space at my dis- 
posal I should have quoted from it copiously. It is 
like a baron of beef: one can cut and come again. 

Gardiner excelled in his “pen-portraits” of emi- 
nent personages which he gathered together between 
the covers of several books. It is the literal truth to 
say that he had no equal in this field. Gardiner had 
another title to distinction. Under the pen-name of 
“Alpha of the Plough” he wrote a_ series of essays 
in the well-known weekly, the Star. His style in 
them is bewitching. Simplicity is its key-note. If we 
would cultivate this kind of writing, we should exer- 
cise a wise economy in words: there should be a 
self-restraint in language, what Walter Pater called 
“the beauty of a frugal closeness of style’. One is 
not pulled up by a slovenly phrase or a slip-shod 
sentence. 

His love of literature shines through every line 
that he ever wrote. Like the maiden in the fairy- 
story, he could not open his mouth without pearls 
(of literature) dropping out of it. 

Such was Gardiner! This “appreciation” of him 
by me is by way of being an affectionate memorial: 
albeit belated. O 
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RANDOM IMPRESSIONS 


Fourth World Book Fair - 


CHANDRA CHARI 


T Fourth World Book Fair organised by the 

National Book Trust, India, began in New Delhi 
amid a fan-fare of publicity. Inaugurating the 
Fair, the President of India said that “as the world’s 


_largest democracy, pledged to uphold the demo- 


cratic way of life, India cannot afford to view with 
complacency the ignorance and illiteracy that stalk 
the land”’.. , 

The National Book Trust, India (NBT) set up in 
1957 as an autonomous organisation under the 


_ Ministry of Education, has so far organised nine 


wy 


National Book Fairs at various centres in the coun- 
try and three World Book Fairs since 1974 in New 
Delhi. The comparative chart on the latter put out 
by NBT shows that this event is becoming increas- 
ingly bigger in the space covered (from 6790 sq. 
metres in 1974 to 19,273 sq. metres in 1980), number 
of Indian participants (from 132 in 1974 to 425 this 
year) number of overseas participants (20 in 1974 to 
65 in 1980) and the total number of books on dis- 
play which has increased from about 53,000 during 
the Second World Book Fair to 1,12,000 this year. 
Inevitably, the expenditure has increased propor- 
tionately and the current Fair is estimated to have 
cost Rs. 35 lakhs and roughly half is normally ex- 
pected to be recovered in terms of revenues earned. 

With all the preparation that has gone on for 
months, the Fourth World Book Fair has not got off 
to a roaring start. On the third day the visitors 
were a mere trickle.: (Perhaps the real genuine book 
lovers will count this an unmixed blessing). The parti- 
cipating publishers are rather down-hearted about the 
sales aspect of the Fair. The hard-core business deals 
among publishers themselves and the sales to lib- 
raries and institutions take place in the mornings 


. when the Fair is open exclusively to them. Repor- 


tedly, the subsidies to Universities having been 
reduced from Rs 5 crores to Rs. 2 crores is respon- 
sible for the poor turn-out in the mornings. The 
smaller publishers feel the pinch more and as one of 
them dejectedly said, it would probably mean nearly 
six thousand rupees gone down the drain. 

The new complex having been added on to the 
two Halls which housed all the stalls on the previous 
occasions makes the Fair very ` inpressive and 
perhaps the feeling of suffocation which used to 
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drive out visitors on crowded days would be avoided 
this time. But it is time the NBT revised their lay 
out. It is more like a maze in which one inevitably 
gets lost. . 

The regional languages have been given a pride of 
place with a complex all their own. Though they 
are by no means exhaustively represented, it is 
amazing how much work has been going on in the 
States. The University of Kerala Publications are 
displaying books in Sanskrit, Tamil, Malayalam and 
English, the Sanskrit ones being published from the 
palm-leaf manuscripts in the University Manus- 
cripts Library in Trivandrum. If more Universities 
were to undertake publications of this kind, they 
would be rendering a great service to the academic 
community. 

One of the highlights of the Fair is supposed to 
be the display of children’s books but the poor res- 
ponse of the publishers even in the International 
Year of the Child towards improving the quality of 
books for children in India is amply demons- 
trated in-these stalls. A British publication for chil- 
dren called Pavan is a Sikh showing how sociological 
problems which intrude into the realities of daily 
life are borne in mind while producing books for 
children is but oné example of how much care and 
thought need to be expended before our publishers 
can hope to contribute meaningfully to the develop- 
ment of young minds. 

The New Complex which houses the overseas 
participants shows an interesting difference between 
the thinking of Indian and foreign publishers, espe- 
cially the Europeans and that is in the importance 
given by the latter to translations. With the large 
number of languages obtaining in India with their 
proud literary heritage it is only good translations 
into other regional languages which would ensure a 
greater degree of integration apart from of course 
the purely aesthetic aspect of making those rich 
works available to the true lovers of books. It is 
imperative that Indian publishers should pay more 
attention to this aspect of literary production. 

Among the seminars being held during the course 
of the Fair is one on “Publishing for Rural Areas 
in Developing Countries” organised by the NBT. 
When all culture, including book culture is essen- 
tially based on the urban ethos of India, the NBT is 
to be congratulated for this effort because creating 
an island of culture lacks impact on the majority 
of Indians. Then again, the real India which is rural, 
faced with the dilemmas of the rapidly changing 
times will produce the true literature of India, cre- 
ative, meaningful and enduring. The publishers can- 
not ignore this with impunity. 

These are some of the random impressions which 
a quick round of the World Book Fair produced, 
though the term ‘world’ might be a misnomer because 
though a large number of overseas participants are 
there, their interest in proportion to the relevance of 
sales in this country seems to be luke-warm. Books 
are priced so high one cannot help wishing that the 
NBT would induce some of the banks to give loans 
for books around this time. Then perhaps the 
pleasure in the fair would not have to be quite so 
vicarious. O 
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KEEPING UP 


the march of Industry 
in West Bengal 


The Left Front Government in West Bengal 
have kept up the tempo of Industria! 
Development in the State. 


The paid-up Capital of the Joint-Stock 
Companies has shown a steady increase 
of 29.6% per annum since 1976-77 and 
29000 new employments have. been 
created. These are sufficient to belie 
the apprehensions of many who 
think Industry has come to a halt 
in West Benaal. 


è Projects already set-up: 

A TV project at Calcutta, a Scooter project at 
Kharagpur by WBIDC, an Electronics Indus- 

trial Estate (Taratala), two Electronic projects 
(Taratala), Rock Phosphate Project at Purulia, 
State Weaving Project at Birbhum. 


e Projects shortly to be Commissioned : 
1) Electrically Controlled Hand Tools Project 
(Taratala) 2} TV Picture Tube Project 
(Taratala) 3) Walkie-Talkie Sets Projects 
(Calcutta) 4) Hard & Soft Ferrite Projects 
(Kalyani) 5) Burnt Dolomite Project (Kalyani) 
6) Watch Assembly Unit (Kurseong) 

7) Transfusion Solution Project (Behala). 


e Growth. Centres, the Focal Points 
of Industrial Development: 

WBIIDC have provided 21 Industries with 

166.6 acres of developed land at three 

of the most important Growth Centres i.e. 

Kalyani, Kharagpur & Haldia.The State 

Incentive Scheme 1978 has provided 128 

industries with 211.12 crores of capital 

investment subsidy. 


o Haldia Petro-Chemical Complex: 
Works on this ambitious project are 
afoot and it is expected to be set up 
within 1982-83. 


-. Other Projects: 

Include expansion programmes of West 
Bengal Pharmaceutical and Phytochemical 
Development Corporation, West Bengal 
Mineral Developmet Corporation, W. B. 
Sugar Industries Dey, Corporn. aad many 
others. 
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Who would recognise her today? 





Ss 


She has grown up beyond recognition. And yet 
_to those who are nearest to her, the change has been so. 
imperceptible that often they tend to treat her still 

as their favourite baby. And does she mind it!! 


‘To most housewives in India, That we have an investment of 
Hindustan Lever is the supplier of nearly Rs, 3 crores and a recurring 
well-known products—Sunlight, expenditure of about Rs. 1.5 crores 
Daida, Lux, Lifebuoy and a host per annum in the largest private 
of others. But this company has sector R & D Centre in India? 
grown and changed especially That over 50% of all our managers \ 
in the last Me vars Bo much are scientists and technologists? 
that we thought we shoul A company goes the way its capital: 
tell you something about it. is invested and its management ` 
Do you know that about 60% of chooses the direction. Our direction | 
our total investments in fixed assets is clear: tech nology-intensive 
today are in projects in the core sectors of national priority. 


sector or sophisticated technology? 
Next time you see her, please remember she has grown and is changing.) 


JH HinpusTan LEVER LIMITED 
a A changing organisation 
HLL-12.208) 
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No Season for Hectoring 


pe the fragmentation of the Opposi- 

tion — made worse by Babu Jagjivan 

Ram’s latest, though not necessarily the 
last, somersault this time out of the Janata 
— the Indira Government has already 
been facing rough weather in Parliament. 
Pandit Kamalapati Tripathi’s collapse in 
the Lok Sabha onthe opening day dis- 
abling him from personally presenting the 
Railway Budget need not by itself be taken 
asa bad omen for the Treasury Benches 
for the rest of the session whatever the 
astrologers may try to palm off by way of 
interpretation; already there is enough in 
hand for the Government to worry about 
if it knows what it is in for. 

The threat of a constitutional impasse 
by the Rajya Sabha with the Opposition 
cornering majority, refusing to endorse 
the Presidential proclamation dissolving 
the nine State Assemblies, does not seem 

_to have been anticipated by the Govern- 
ment, thereby betraying a lack of common 
sense not to speak of foresight, reminding 
one about the Janata style of functioning. 
Indira Gandhi may have collected around 
herself a retinue of loyal bodyguards but 
it would be unfair to expect them to tender 
wise counsel for the simple reason that 


they have never claimed to be overbur- 
dened with acumen, far less with wisdom. 

It is not only an intractable Rajya Sabha 
that promises to beset Indira Gandhi and 
her Ministers for the next fortnight. The 
galloping price rise together with the scar- 
city of many of the essential goods do not 
assure even those who have voted Indira 
Gandhi back to power, about her govern- 
ment’s capacity for administrative com- 
petence. The habit of passing the buck — 
started by the Janata throwing the blame 
for maladministration, at least initially, on 
its predecessor Emergency regime —- seems 
to have been continued with a vengeance 
now: it was one thing for Indira Gandhi 
to base her hurricane electioneering on 
the Janata Government’s maladminis- 
tration, but it is a totally different thing if 
the same excuse is trotted out by the Indira 
Government for the worsening price situa- 
tion today. 

Every dispassionate observer knows that 
the inflationary trend of the mid-seventies 
was sought to be curbed by drastic meas- 
ures in 1974-75, such as the suppression of 
the Railway strike: and for that Emergency 
had not been necessary: rather, the prices 
did start going up at the height of Emer- 
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gency in 1976 as any comparison of 
Government’s own Economic Survey report 
of 1975 with that of 1976 would bear out. 
` One of the reasons, at least one, which was 
believed to have had impelled Indira 
‘Gandhi to go in for the gamble of the Lok 
Sabha election in 1977 was the fear that 
the prices would rise further by the next 
year. While the Janata has to bear its 
own share of blame for mismanaging the 
economy further mainly under the Morarji 
directive carried out dutifully by his man 
H.M. Patel, there is no gainsaying that the 
stagnation’ in the economy had already 
started when the Janata took overin 1977. 
It was therefore short-sighted, if not dis- 
honest, for Finance Minister Venkataraman 
while presenting his interim Budget this 
week in Parliament to say that the respon- 
sibility for the economic malaise lies on 
the Janata’s “drift through inaction and 
mismanagement into stagnation”: he knows 
more than anybody else that the rot had 
started during Indira’s previous tenure in 
office. 

_ It is highly dangerous as also suicidal 
for the Government today not to take the 
public into confidence and present a ruth- 
lessly objective diagnosis of the malaise. 
Perhaps this will be asking for too much. 
Big Business is the Government’s political 
ally, the closest among them for the pre- 
sent Raj are the Birlas who today top the 
list of the giants with assets nearing Rs. 
1200 crores and an annual profit, declared, 
of close to Rs. 100 crores, as has been re- 
vealed this week through a Lok Sabha in- 
terpellation. Understandably, the Govern- 
ment can hardly face upto this uncomfort- 
able reality — the mounting profits for the 
favoured rich and mounting prices for the 
millions: such plain-speaking would dis- 
turb the demagogic claim of its being the 
friend of the underprivileged and the dis- 
possessed. 

~ What is amzing is that while running 
this ricketty outfit in which the Govern- 
ment’s performance belies profession and 
when it is in no position to curb inflation, 
some of Indira Gandhi’s Ministers have 
been throwing provocative challenges at 
State Governments which her party has 
failed to upturn. P.C. Sethi has already 
made a mark by his intemperate antics 
and utterances: he may be ignored because 
even in 1976 he was reportedly slightly off 
balance. More serious is Home Minister 


Zail Singh’s reported telegram to the West 
Bengal Chief Minister insisting on the 
ensurance of essential supplies at reason- 
able price while the Centre itself has been 
remiss about regular supplies to the State. 
At the other end of the country, C.M. 
Stephen, presumably intoxicated by his 
newly-acquired eminence as a Cabinet 
Minister, did a bit of hectoring bordering 
on the ridiculous, when he said that the 
Centre would consider how to force the 
State Governments to carry out its direc- 
tives. Much in the same vein, Pranab 
Mukherjee, a celebrity of the new Star 
Chamber, delivered a warning at a recent 
TV interview. 

Another character in the present Govern- 
ment carried away by the importance of 
his newly-acquired berth in the Central 
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Cabinet, has been holding out astounding. 


threats. The new Energy Minister, Barkat 
Ghani Khan Chaudhury, whose record as 
a West Bengal Minister during Emergency 
was far from edifying, has been thundering 
that he would take over the: power units 
in the State and has gone further by saying 
that he would let the private sector own 
and run power plants. The enormity of 
this irresponsible outburst has been such 
that Bahuguna, who belongs to the same 
party, has had to rebut it by the biting 
counter-poser: if the law-and-order situa- 
tion worsened, would the Government 
hand over the law-enforcing machinery to 
the private sector? 

Such Ministers can hardly be regarded 
as an asset for the Indira Government 
while their uninhibited utterances such as 
these amount to a definite liability for her. 
It is for Indira Gandhi to realise that the 
country has been passing through very 
difficult times. The difficulty in handling 


‘the Assam situation must have by now 


given her the magnitude of the crisis that 
faces the nation. And what has been hap- 
pening in Assam can spread to other re- 
gions as well. If men like Gundu Rao 
raking up the dangerous slogan of the 
‘sons of the soil’ are allowed to touch off 
tensions between Karnataka and its neigh- 
bours, Indira Gandhi’s burden of gover- 
nance will surely not be lightened. 

The danger at the moment is that the 
Government is permitting itself to be 
engaged in trivia: the ruling party has no 
occupation at all except to hover round the 
Prime Minister. The attitude of intransi- 
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gence which the local satraps under Indira 
Gandhi have assumed against well-en- 
trenched, Left Governments may force her 
Government into a state of confrontation 
towards them. Even practical politics 
would make it clear to any sensible politi- 
cian at the Centre that these State Govern- 
ments with their consolidated bases among 
the common people, cannot be dislodged 
except at grave peril to the entire national 
fabric. These are not houses of cards run 
by discredited politicians and their minions: 
they are solid fortifications that can hardly 
be undermined. If tension can be magnified 
into frenzy, — it can be argued by hot- 
heads with cavalier irresponsibility — the 
centre would dislodge them by despatching 


its armed forces. Has anybody in Indira 
Gandhi’s Cabinet thought about the fear- 
some consequences of such a perspective? 
If Assam cannot be won over, can West 
Bengal be toppled or Kerala tamed? Only 
the foolhardy can rush into such a pros- 
pect, the wise has to pause and ponder. 

From angry exchanges in parliament to 
confrontation with the States, this is not 
the line of wisdom, nor does it display a 
sense of statesmanship. And without states- 
manship that can command coopera- 
tion of all, this country with the baffling 
problems facing it, cannot be governed 
today. Charisma in a crisis may evaporate 
like the morning dew in early spring. 
March 12 l 





Mugabe’s Zimbabwe 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


T landslide victory of the 
Patriotic Front, which brings 
to an end nine decades of White 


‘domination in Zimbabwe, will go 


down gloriously in the pages of 
African history. For it represents 
a great victory for Zimbabwe’s 
freedom fighters who through 
their resilience and sacrifices in 
more than seven years of armed 
struggle, have dauntlessly shown 
that road to freedom is arduous 
and can be traversed by only the 
intrepid. 

Any amount of praise shower- 
ed on the co-leaders of Patriotic 
Front, Robert Mugabe and 
Joshua Nkomo will be insufficient. 
Bishop Muzorewa and his like, 
who are the toddies of the 
Whites, and who were constantly 
working against the African 
cause, now stand exposed and 
politically written off. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of no surprise that 
Africans went wild with joy over 
the Patriotic Front’s victory and 
Muzorewa’s defeat. 

Mugabe is, indeed, magnanim- 
ous. Although his: own group 
within the Patriotic Front has 
won a clear majority of 57 seats 
in 100-member- Parliament, he 
has called it a victory of’ the 
Front as a whole. Immediately 
after the declaration of results, he 
announced that he would form a 
coalition government with Joshua 
Nkomo, whose party won 20 seats. 
But it is remarkable that he an- 
nounced his intention of taking 


even some Whites in his Cabinet. 
This he is doing to dispel fears 


in the minds of the Whites and . 


to forestall the exodus of the 
Whites after the victory of the 
Black majority. Mugabe is now 
telling the Whites that Zimbabwe 
is for all those who live in it. 
Thus he said after the election 
results: ‘‘Our theme is one of 
reconciliation. We have no inten- 
tion of victimising the minority. 
This won’t happen. We will 
ensure that there is place for 
everybody.’’ 

Mugabe perhaps realises that 
he needs the Whitesin an in- 
dependent Zimbabwe, because 
they form the backbone of the 
civil service and the judiciary, 
where most of the professionals 
—doctors, engineers, accountants 
—are also Whites. But this 
should not mean ‘that he needs 
them at the cost of the urges and 
aspirations of the African major- 
ity. In case the Whites stay on, 
they will have to behave as loyal 
Zimbabweans and will have to 
shed away the theory of the 
“White Man’s Burden.” They 
are just equals and not a bit 
more than equals. One only 
hopes that Ian Smith will under- 
stand this well and advise his 
people that a genuine African 
majority is now in power. 

In this happily changed politi- 
cal climate, it remains to be seen 
how closely united Mugabe and 
Nkomo will remain. Soon after 


elections, it seemed that some 


‘differences between the two had 


surfaced. Details are not known, 
but it looks that Mugabex was 
keen to make Nkomo the Presi- 
dent of the country but the latter 
was unwilling to accept this 
essentially a ceremonial position. 
According to the latest reports 
Mugabe, as Prime Minister-desig- 
nate, has offered the key Home 
portfolio to Nkomo, who has 
accepted it. Since this was the 
only bone of contention so far, 
one can hope that Mugabe and 
Nkomo will get along well as a 
team and that the going will be 
smooth. 

As soon as the news of 
Mugabe’s massive victory was 
officially announced, all of us, 
who had watched his political 
career, felt that Zimbabwe would 
turn socialist like Angola or 
Mozambique. But Mugabe had 
some surprises in his bag. He 
has outlined a very moderate 
economic programme and has 
made two very significant points. 

First, he has accepted the 
capitalist base of Zimbabwe's 
economy, though he has assured 
modifications in a gradual way 
without siezure of private proper- 
ty’ or blanket nationalisation. 
One hopes he is not turning a 
Jomo Kenyatta, for as a known 
Marxist, he had taken his coun- 
trymen to high expectations. 


NEXT WEEK 
Mainstream will carry 
@® Commentary on the Central 
Budget 
® Ghanshyam Pardesi’s 
Reportage on Assam 


Here Mugabe is going to have 
some tough time with the youth, 


who would want him to take a | 


pragmatic socialist course. 

And secondly he has said that 
the underutilised land or the land 
owned by absentee landlords will 
be taken away for distribution 
among the landless Africans but 
has’ assured that due compen- 
sation will be paid. He did not 
elaborate on the question of com- 
pensation.- It will be recalled 
that at the Lancaster House Con- 
ference in London, which decided 
on the change-over to majority 
tule, the Patriotic Front had 
categorically stated that an 
African’ majority Government 
would not pay any compensation. 
This brought the conference to a 
breaking point and then Britain 
came out with a proposal for an 
international fund to be financed 
by the EEC countries and the 
DSA, which would be used to 
compensate the . landowners. 
Mugabe surely remembers this all 
and when the time comes, he will 
ask Britain to honour this 
pledge. 


On matters of foreign policy, 
Zimbabwe will join the Common- 
wealth and follow a non-aligned 
course. He is surely going to have 
excellent relations with the 
neighbouring frontline states, but 
relations with racist South Africa 
will remain a question mark. As 
a land-locked country, Zimbabwe 
has so far been totally dependent 
on South Africa for all ‘its con- 
sumer goods and oil supplies. 
The traditional land and rail 
route through South Africa is, 
indeed, the life-line for Zimba- 
bwe’s economy. It will be dif- 
ficult for Mugabe’s regime to cut 
these economic ties, howsoever 
he may be despising South 
Africa’s apartheid policies. 

Mugabe is also ‘committed to 
the independence of Namibia and 


for majority rule in South Africa. ` 


It is accepted that after Zimbabwe 
attains freedom Namibia’s inde- 
pendence will be hastened. But as 
long as Namibia is not free, the 
leaders of the SWAPO expect all 
kinds of moral and material sup- 
port from Mugabe in their 
armed struggle against South 


- 
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Africa, which illegally holds on 
to “the territory. Similarly the 
leaders of African National Cong- 
ress of South Africa would want 
the free Zimbabwe to be a base 
for their operations against the 
Pretoria regime. 
Mugabe has met the South 


and has assured him that Zim- 
babwe wants good relations with 
‘its southern neighbour, but it is 
difficult to see how this good 
neighbourly policy will coexist 
with Mugabe’s commitments to 
‘the SWAPO andthe ANC. Tight 
rope walking may be possible for 
some time, but knowing South 
Africa as we all do, the Mugabe 
Government is going to get into 
trouble with the racists. This will 
be a dichotomy between his 


national economic interests anc 


his commitment to peace and 


freedom in Namibia and South j 


Africa. In this scenario, can we 


. forget that till recently South 


Africa had been hurling threats 
of military intervention against 
Zimbabwe, if Marxists came to 
power? (March 11) 
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"[ HERE are some hallowed spots 
7, from which words of wisdom 
used to flood the land not so long 
ago. Jaslok Hospital in Bombay 
is one such. We could name a 


few others, too,'like the Express: 


Towers or Loknayak’s headquar- 
ters in Patna. There is also the 
rival Baba’s citadel at Paunar 
from where Tota] Anushasan was 
let loose to block the path of 
Total Revolution. 

From Jaslok, instead of the 
messages of hope and cheer or 
the paternal admonitions of the 
past, has now come a cry of 
‘anguish. Not from an ordinary 
patient (though.we are told that 
in Jaslok even an ordinary patient 
may well be a Gulf sheikh), but 
from the most ancient of our 
extant political monuments. In 
his nineties, after well over half 
a century in politics, Acharya 
Kripalani has said: “I do not 
‘understand the politics of my 
country and its leadership”. This 
was his package reaction to 
Jagjivan Babu’s exit from the 
Janata(RSS) to form what for 
the present will be known as the 
Janata(J). What it will be ulti- 
„mately, J alone knows. 

The latest observation of the 
Acharya might at first sight seem 
milder than an earlier pronounce- 
ment: “We are doomed if we are 
not already doomed”. That soun- 
ded rather like: “The end of the 
world is at hand. Prepare to 


meet the Lord” — the said Lord ` 


being an ominous figure, having 
claimed vengeance to be His 
birthright. So far, as the Acharya 
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is concerned, during the freedom 


struggle he won the hearts of 
educated youth by such pithy 
sayings, mostly aimed at national 
leaders among whom, by, a 
strange quirk of fate, he came to 
be counted as one. To him 
pebble-pelting was not a game, 
it was an art — and what an 
artist! 


Sarcasm was the instrument by. 


which he attained national status. 
But even Gandhi could not 
bestow upon him national stature 
which Rajagopalachari and even 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya managed 
without commanding any mass 
following. Rajaji combined a 
sharp tongue with shrewdness 
which kept him close to Gandhi 
and brought him office after 
office. Kripalani had only the 
sharp tongue. So to complain 
now that he does not understand 
politics is a belated confession — 
late by fifty years or so. When 
Rajaji realised at last that he was 
only a pensioner (the First Pen- 
sioner, like the ‘First Citizen, if 
you like), he showed the capacity 
to organise the princes, feudal 
chieftains and a, few tycoons into 
a party of reaction. But Kripajani 
lacked this capacity — he went 
out of his way to prove it by 
organising the Kisan Mazdoor 
Praja Party which, unlike its 
creator, became a victim of in- 
fant mortality. Anyway, the 
pebble-pelting experience of ear- 
lier years was useful for a time in 
Parliament — till the days when 
the, Acharya’ began to doze off 
and woke up to find himself an 
Elder Statesman. 

The Acharya says he does not 
understand “my country’s poli- 
tics’. We don’t understand what 
is new about this. Even in the 
days when life and politics were 
much simpler, Kripalani used to 
go about like — as an expressive 
Tamil proverb has it — the men- 
dicant who had lost his monkey. 
But 1977 came as a godsend to 
many. Kripalani became, perhaps 
to his own surprise, JP’s partner 
in midwifery that led to the birth 
of the freak Government headed. 
by Morarjibhai. From then on, 
like JP, Kripalani also had been 
displaying a fatherly (motherly? 
midwifely?) interest in the for- 
tunes of the Janata Party — al- 
though those who were preten- 


ding to get messages from JP in 
favour of one or other person or 
faction did not look in the direc- 
tion of the Acharya waiting to 
offer guidance and solve prob- 
lems, including that of dual 
membership. That prablem could 
have been solved at the outset if 
the party had been named Revolu- 
tionary Self-seekers’ Samiti, re- 
taining the letters RSS and bring- 
ing happiness all around. After 
all, abandonment of the intangible 
in favour of the tangible is what 
politics is all about. 

In that one sentence from 
Jaslok, JBK has summed up the 
accumulated frustrations of a 
life-time — something he could 
not achieve in all his articles in 
Ramnath Goenka’s Express. 
Goenka has always claimed JBK 
as his guru, though what the 
guru could have taught the chela 
is not easy to see. Obviously the 
enormous bag of tricks by which 
Goenka built his empire out of 
nothing was not a gift from the 
guru. Indeed, if the roles had 
been reversed, Kripalani might 
have done fairly well as a poli- 
tician of current coinage. Only 
two days before the Jasiok out- 
burst the Indian Express had 
carried an article by the Acharya 
dealing with the complex federal 
structure and containing such 
lucid declarations as: ‘‘Indira is 
always in a hurry. She does not 
want the grass to grow under her 
feet”; “two wrongs do not make 
a right’’, “the voter seems tq be 
nowhere in the picture’. A man 
who can express himself with 
such utter clarity in his nineties 
surely understands what is going 
on even if he doesn’t like it. He 
can perhaps form a new party 
— Janata (JBK-RNG) — 
Goenka’s attachment to Chandra 
Shekhar need pose. no problem. 

As for the country’s politics, 
itis in the hands of God and 
His agents. Kripalani can’t cope 
with them. He might as well 
relax. 

Alternatively, he can do what 
a Delhi daily says everybody will 
do: “Now that Babuji has taken 
the plunge, the people will closely 
watch his next step’. Which 
means he has plunged into 
shallow waters — and that has 
its own problems. . f 

. — C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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WEEN the Afghanistan crisis erupted in December 
` Jast year, subsequent events created an ominous 
impression that the two super-powers were heading 
on a collision course. This was apparent from the 
panicky over-reaction by the West, spearheaded by 

, the USA. 

Whereas astute diplomatic initiatives would have 
enabled the crisis to be defused, if not totally resolv- 
ed, we have instead witnessed a series of immature 
and ill-conceived moves by the USA and some of its 
friends and allies which have not only sharpened 
tensions but have hardened political and military 
postures on both sides of the fence. The proposed 
fdecision to give massive military aid to Pakistan; 
further encouragement and escalation of the tempo 
of subversive activities of the Afghan.rebels from 
Pakistani territory aided and abetted by the USA 
and China; warlike naval activities in the Indian 
Ocean particularly around the Gulf region; the hectic 
bid for bases and arms dumping in the region; the 
strident tone of the recently held Islamic Foreign 
Ministers conference; the proposed anti-Soviet econo- 
mic moves and the petulant but childish decision to 
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boycot the Moscow Olympic games are some of 
the measures taken which the Soviet Union certainly 
cannot be expected to take with any measure of 
equanimity. It is therefore, natural under the prevail- 
ing environment for the Soviet response’ to be 
intransigent. 

In the context of the above, the role so far played 
by india is one of refreshing contrast, based on rest- 
raint, maturity and dignity. In this crisis it has kept 
its cool and has taken the only obvious course of | 
diplomatic initiatives right from the beginning of the 
crisis, to help lessening tensions and to brin g some 
semblance of sanity and stability in the entire region. 
While making it abundantly clear that military inter- 
vention in any form is unacceptable and that the in- 
dependence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of all 
nations must be respected in accordance with inter- 
national norms and conventions, New Delhi has also 
made it equally clear that the present crisis in 
Afghanistan is capable of being solved through 
mutual consultations and conciliation rather than 
through a course of confrontation. 


non-aligned nations besides many other nations of 
the West notably France and West Germany. With 
this end in view the Governmént of India is pursuing 
a well-defined course, firstly to defuse the crisis and 
to find a solution acceptable to all with honour and 
dignity. - 

The USA and its friends and allies have perhaps 
now realised that the initial bluff and bluster of bel- 
licose postures has proved to be non-productive and 
have now embarked on the second phase of the 
crisis in Afghanistan. The West has suddenly disco- 
vered the virtues of resorting to the more acceptable 


This view has now received wide support from EN 


‘form of diplomatic initiatives. Not surprisingly, the 


first move in this direction has come from Great 
Britain, perhaps the only staunch supporter of the 
USA in the European community in the present 
imbroglio. : 
Foreign Secretary Carrington has put forward a 
proposal before the ECC Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
in Rome for a neutral Afghanistan ostensibly based 
on the pattern of Austrian model. It visualises 


-Afghanistan’s neutrality guaranteed by the two 


power blocs. The proposal is said to have the back- 
ing of the ECC nations and the USA welcomes such 
a move, . 

The concept is seen by most Western, observers’ as 
an ideal solution but it is not clear to them whether 
it will get off the ground in the light of Soviet objec- 
tions. Perhaps, this is all kite-flying at the present 


moment, since no specific or detailed proposals have . 


been made public; in that case the supposition of any 
Soviet objections is just premature. Latest reports 
indicate that only the outline of the Carrington 
proposal has been formally presented to the Soviet 
Ambassador to Britain for consideration by the 
USSR Government. 

The Soviet Union, notwithstanding 
concept of a neutral Afghanistan, has more than 
once made its position quite clear. It is willing to 
withdraw its troops from Afghanistan, when it is 
fully satisfied that the American, Chinese and Pakis- 
tani interference is no longer considered imminent. 


the proposed 
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In the absence of any duthentic details about 
Carrington’s neutrality concept, it would be relevant 
at this stage to consider some salient features which 
may arise as a consequence of such a move in so 
far as it relates to the Afghanistan situation. At the 
outset it must be clearly recognised that the present 
crisis cannot be contained just by neutralising Afgha- 
nistan. The technical nature of neutrality is of 
secondary importance. ‘First the entire background 
leading to the crisis must be set right and that is 
what India has been stressing so far. 

Carrington’s proposal for a neutral Afghanistan 
raises some pertinent issues. 
the proposal has been formally presented to the 
Soviet Union and not to Afghanistan, the country 
most concerned in the present situation. Perhaps 
this is indicative of the fact that the West Tecognises 
and accepts the Soviet sphere of influence in that 
country. If this premise is to be followed up to its 
logical conclusion then it would be desirable to let 
the Soviet and Afghanistan Governments decide 
between themselves. upon the modus operandi and 


/the timing for restoration of status-quo-ante as of 


Dec 1970. 

The ‚proposed neutrality concept based on 
Austrian model is not germane to the situation in 
Afghanistan. Austria decided on its own volition 
and with the overwhelming support of its people to 
opt for neutrality \as an aftermath of the Second 
World War, the emergence of the powerful NATO 
and WARSAW pact alliances around its periphery 
and to keep aloof from the areas of past and present 
political and military tensions in Europe. Such a 
historical situation is not applicable to Afghanistan. 
_ By the same token, it is for the Government of 
Afghanistan and its people, in exercise of their 
sovereign independent rights, to decide the form of 
political and economic ideology they wish to adopt 
and which is in tune with the will and aspirations 
of its people. Any imposed. or super-imposed -solu- 
tion as now projected by Britain will not be accept- 
able to a self-respecting independent nation. 

The proposed guarantees by power blocs as 
envisaged in Britain’s proposal is of no practical 
significance as this is contrary. to the non-aligned 
status of Afghanistan which at no time has shown 
any desire to replace it by any type of alien or 
collective security system. The non-aligned group 
as an entity will just not countenance such a politi- 
cal subterfuge. In any case, such guarantees of 


- neutrality have been violated: with impunity, such as 


that of Belgium during the two World Wars and 
more recently in the erstwhile Indo-China states by 
great powers on. the pretext of safeguarding their 
vital interests. 

Tn the case of Afghanistan which are the powers 
that can guarantee its neutrality? Not the USA or 
the Soviet Union whose, vital interests clash in this 
region; not China or Pakistan who are both actively 
pursuing anti-Soviet and anti-Afghan policies; not 

‘the nations of the sé styl d Islamic bloc whose 
vision at present is circumscribed by the narrow 
concept religious fundamentalism. Equally un- 
acceptable will be the artificial creation of a demi- 
` Titerised zone on the pattern of the Koreas or the 
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Strangely, as reported , 


presence of any type of peace-keeping force. It is 
certain that China, one of the most active and 
vociferous nations opposing the Soviet intervention, 
would find it impossible to accept the neutrality 
concept, if for no other reason than to maintain or 
further increase the tempo of its ideological con- 
frontation with the USSR. For Pakistan, the 
acceptance of neutrality concept would mean under- 
writing President Zia’s heaven-sent oppertunity, 
brought about by the crisis, to stablise the pre- 
carious position of the martial law regime. Does 
the neutrality concept as proposed now mean that 
if there was to be a similar type of crisis as the one 
in Afghanistan, somewhere else, the same concept 
would apply? 

If this is the case then half the nations of the 
world qualify for this type of dubious status. I 
believe, that the present crisis in Afghanistan and 
with it the Soviet Union’s role has been blown out 
of all reasonable proportions. Perhaps the Soviet 
Union too reacted hastily in a situation where it 
felt that its political and security interests in this 
region were seriously threatened. While this fact 
alone does not justify the Soviet military interven- 
tion, it must be recalled that if the West and many 
other nations accepted the assurance of the US 
Government for its présence and role in Vietnam, 
worse in nature and deed than that of the Soviet 
Union’s in Afghanistan, on the pretext of safeguar- 
ding its vital interests in SE Asia and the Pacific, 
then it should be reasonable to accept the assurances 
of the Afghan and Soviet Governments that the 
latter’s troops were in Afghanistan at the request of 
the host government and these would be withdrawn 
at an appropriate time. 

These are some of the main issues amongst many 
others that militate against ‘the neutrality concept 
initiated by Britain and which the West appears to 
be so enthusiastic about. The trouble is, that even 
in this day and age of twentieth century, the British 
Conservatives still cherish the shimmering shadow 
of its pristine imperial glory and harbour notions of 
“buffer” states without realising that the British lion 
has grown old and feeble, that now it has artifical 
dentures for the sake of outward appearances, and 


_ that its growl is just as feeble as its bite. Carring- 


ton’s neutrality concept is still-born. Give it a 
decent burial. 

, The speedy and reasonable outcome of a settle- 
ment in Afghanistan revolves around the course of 
efforts being made by India to create a climate of 
detente and restoration of mutual trust amongst the 
nations involved in this imbroglio. For any meaning- 
ful dialogue and its outcome, there must be the 
acceptance of the premise based on the Afghan and 
Soviet assurances of the intervention by the Russian 
troops and the considerations effecting its subsequent 
withdrawal. It would therefore be necessary to 
create pre-requisite conditions that would facilitate 
further progress. 

These measures would entail immediate cessation 
of interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan 
by the USA, China and Pakistan. Any proposed 
decision to give massive military aid to Pakistan and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Behind | 
America’s a 
War Hysteria—I 


Diagnosis of Liberal Crisis 


, 


JEREMIAH NOVAK 


eo a a a a 
Jeremiah Novak, an American economic 
columnist whose contributions have appeared 
from time to time ia Mainstream, has presented 
here in this article a comprehensive appraisal 
of the growing danger of militarisation in USA. 
He traces it as the prelude and not the sequ- 
ence to the Afghan crisis. While some of his 
formulations may not tally with the viewpoint 
‘of some of the readers of Mainstream, the 
importance of Novak’s article lies in his attempt 
at providing a totality of understanding of the | 
serious developments in the US Establishment, 
which has recently decided on unprecedented 
defense spending. —-Editor : 


.. defender of the military mind — is, however, a sym- 
ptom ofthe war fever in America. It also is indi- 
cative of where the fever originates. It’s not with 
the military, but among the nation’s civilian elites, 

George Kennan, the venerable '76-year-old foreign 

considerable experience of 

Washington’s moods, recently wrote: “Never since 
~ World War IÙ has there been so far-reaching a mili- 
tarisation’ of thought and discourse in the Capital. 
An unsuspecting stranger, plunged into its midst, 
could only conclude that the last hope of a peaceful, ` 


affairs analyst with 


T is almost impossible to convey to distant friends 
the war hysteria that has built up in the United 
States, in the drawing rooms, club rooms -and offices 
of the governing elites. Since President Carter’s 
State of the Union message (January 1980) on de- 
fending the Persian Gulf, even women speak know- 
ingly. of MX missile systems and XM-1 turbine- 
driven tanks. Young men with PhDs and represent- 
ative of various Think Tanks, such as RAND, the 
Hudson Institute and the Center for Strategic Studies 
thoughtfully debate geo-political realities and that 
greatest of all mysteries, “Russian intentions.” White 
House aides with sober mien whisper seriously about 
the ‘“‘President’s resolve.” And the unprecedented 
idea of registering women for the draft is debated, 
but accepted as necessary. 
Remarkably, this militarisation is not confined, to 
pot-bellied Pentagon brass, but has spread through 
- the upper layers of society itself. Indeed, this author 
has met several high-ranking officers who frankly 
are mystified by the new found attention they are 
receiving after years of being out in the post-Vietnam 
cold. The swing to militarism as fashion has caught 
them flat-footed and often as unprepared for the 
new warlike cries of the elites as they were for the 
attacks: of the Viet Cong. While PhDs speak of the 
Rapid ‘Deployment .Force and airborne drops on 
the oilfields, the military finds itself aghast, know- 
ing that the US has neither the forces nor the ships 
to carry out a massive defense of the Persian Gulf. 
Indeed, no senior military commander has even 
advocated such an impossible mission.1 
Admiral Thomas Moorer, former Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, summed up the new.mood 
when he said, ‘“This one is a liberal crusade. They 
can’t blame the military.” - 
And he’s right. Civilian defense intellectuals, such 
as Scott Thompson ofthe Fletcher School at Har- 
vard, formerly a “dove” on Vietnam, but now a- 
“hawk” on the Middle East, regaled this writer in 
October with anecdotes of his Pentagon experiences. 
Maintaining that the Army had not planned for 
defense of the Persian Gulf, Thompson asserted 
that, ‘‘The Pentagon isn’t ready for war.” 
Significantly, such statements do not upset the 
Pentagon. For years, the Armed Forces have argued 
that they cannot defend Europe, Japan, the Persian 
Gulf, Africa and the rest of Asia and Latin America 
_ with their scant resources; that itis impossible to 
multiply objectives, but not resources. Today, how- 
ever, although Americans are willing to consider a 
greater resource commitment, there still is no clear 
guidance on objectives. a a 


The mystification , of the military — and I am n 
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non-military solution had been exhausted — that 
from now on only weapons, however used, could 
count.”1 Likewise, Senator Edward Kennedy has 
called athe atmosphere in Washington a “war hys- 
teria.” 

Significantly, just as the hysteria has not spread 
from the military to the civilian elites, but the other 
way, it also did not begin last November 4, when the 
hostages were seized in Teheran, or on December 27, 
when the USSR invaded Afghanistan. As we 
shall see, the war hysteria has existed in American 
society since 1977, only réaching a flashpoint at the 
end of 1979, 

When George Kennan speaks of the “‘militaris- 
ation of thought and discourse” and of ‘‘the last 
hope of peaceful non-military solutions” being ex- 
hausted, he refers to America’s civilian mind. He 
means an elite no longer capable of dealing with 
global responsibility, an elite totally ‘frustrated by 
reality. Š 

The build-up of war hysteria in America already 
was evident in 1977 when this writer sent a letter to 

- Mainstream (November 19, 1977) ın which he con- 
veyed a sense of the US drifting toward war. In that 
letter is quoted one of the new hawks, Norman 
Podhoretz, editor of the prestigious Commentary 
magazine, who wrote in October 1977: “Thus we 
may well be heading toward an apocalyptic moment 
when the Russians will confront us with the equally 
impossible alternatives of surrender or nuclear holo- 
caust.”? War, he said, must be contemplated. 

A month earlier, Lewis Lapham, editor of Harper’s 
magazine, a venerable elite publication, had in an 
article entitled “Rumours of War” written: “From 

' time to time in the past few months, I have found 
myself wondering about the chance of war...I 
mention the possibility of another war because I 
hope the country would resist the femptation to wel- 
come it as if it were a bountiful friend.” 

As this author wrote of Lapham’s article, “He is 
putting a finger on what he sees as a new undercur- 
rent in America, a desire to once again be carried 
away by a grand overriding crusade. One senses in 
this mood a desire for simplification throughout the 
United States...The United States is restless, seeking 
an outlet.” 

As we see, then, current war hysteria in America 
isnot a sudden, surprising phenomenon. Slowly 
growing over the past several years, it only seemed 
to catch the nation by dramatically surfacing when 
President Carter, in his State of the Union message, 
drew a line across the areas surrounding the Persian 
Gulf. It matters little that Iran took hostages or 
that the Soviets invaded Afghanistan. The pressures 
for war only needed a pretext. 

Without demeaning the seriousness of the hostage 
situation or the Soviet invasion, it is nevertheless 
true that the American reaction to these events 
reached a fevered pitch which, as Kennan noted, is 
out of proportion to what occurred. As Kennan 
put it, “The official response to events has revealed 
a disquieting lack of balance.” i 

Given the background of war hysteria, of these 
“crises of the mind,” the crucial question is from 
«whence have they come??? For, if the.source of 
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the hysteria can be identified, perhaps the hysteria 
itself can be calmed. On the other hand, if the 
sources are permitted to perpetuate the hysteria, the 
nation’s war fever will, at best, become quiescent, 
ready to flame anew. 

To pinpoint the sources one only need distinguish 
between the reality and the way this reality is ‘‘per- 
ceived” in the USA. Thus, there are two crises: a 
crisis of hostages in Iran and the Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan; and a crisis of hysteria in the American 
mind. Keeping in mind that the two crises have little 
to do with one another, let us examine them briefly. 


First Crisis 


HosTases are being held in Iran due to the Shah's 

sojourn in the USA. No one has been harmed. 
Indeed, despite President Carter’s hysterical accusa- 
tions of internationa! terrorism, it is clear that the 
hostages are not the Iranian’s target. They are a 
publicity gimmick to focus the world’s attention, not 
on the man Pahlavi, but on the extraordinarily com- 
plex relationship between the Shah and the USA 
and on the repression of the Iranian people. The 
issue is past US policy in Iran. 

From the: US viewpoint, the hostages aside, the 
current Iranian situation should be pleasing. For 
since 1978 there has been a relatively non-violent 
revolution and a still less violent post-revolutionary 
period; a constitutional convention which created a 
democratic charter; a President chosen in a free 
election; a legislative assembly being formed; and 
a Government that has declared itself rigidly non- 
aligned and willing to oppose Soviet incursions. 

For America it is difficult to conceive of a more 
happy sequence of events: a proud, independent, 
self-governing, nonaligned Iran is the‘best buffer to 
the Soviets. In the light of this, the fact that the 
hostages are being held is minor. 

Unfortunately, our leaders do not seem to sce it 
that .way — because they are seeking to hide the 
sordid record of past US policy. They fear that a 
trial of the Shah not only would be embarrassing, 
but would lead to the disgrace of some of America's 
most distinguished men. Fearing exposure, the US 
covers its shame inflammatory rhetoric.3 

The hypocrisy of the US position in Iran can be 
seen more clearly by comparing it to reactions in 


‘Pakistan and Afghanistan where US Embassy per- 


sonnel have been killed. In February 1979 the US 
Ambassador to Afghanistan was murdered, not held 
hostage. In December 1979 a US Embassy guard 
was killed in Pakistan. In neither case did the US 
resort to hysterical rhetoric, such as cries of inter- 
national terrorism. 

Also in Afghanistan, as in Iran, the issue of past 
US involvement is critical. The issue goes back at 
least to 1978 when, in the midst of intrigue among 
America’s CIA, Iran’s SAVAK, the British Secret 
Service, the French Security Forces, Chinese agents 
and the Soviet KGB, a Soviet Supported group ulti- 
mately overthrew President Daud. The events of 
April 1978 still are not clear. What is known is that 
something intriguing occurred. 

Likewise, the events leading to last December's 
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Soviet invasion are murky. The Byzantine intrigues 


among Afghani tribal leaders, each subservient to 
foreign gold and foreign agents, has all ‘the excite- 
ment of 1929, when King Aminullah was over- 
thrown and Lawrence of Arabia haunted Peshawar. 
One need not justify the recent massive Soviet 
aggression on the grounds of intrigues as old as 
Afghanistan’s history, to say that Western and 
Chinese involvement in Afghanistan’s “great game” 
smacks of hypocrisy. According to the World Bank, 
Afghanistan’s $240 per-capita income reflects the 
indifference of all the great powers, including the 
USSR, to the plight of the people. To express shock 
at the Soviet invasion and ignore the hard truth of 
long-term Western indifference, only can elicit a 
yawn from those of us who are familiar with history. 
As many ask of both Washington and Moscow: 
Why the sudden interest? i 
Washington, of course, argues that the use of the 
‘ Soviet troops qualitatively changes the rules of the 
great game. Yet no one here asks whether the 
“great game” ever did anything for Afghanistan. 
On their side, the Soviets are not so pure as not to 
see the strategic importance of Afghanistan vis-a-vis 
Pakistan and Iran. But their actions belie their 
words about helping Afghanistan. War is not pro- 
gressive, napalm is not ideology and bombers do not 
_ereate revolutions. 


Second Crisis 


Mo frightening, however, is the second, only 
partly related crisis, the crisis of hysteria in the 
American mind. For when George Kennan warns 
about the militarisation of American political 
discourse; when war and the threat of war are 
socially acceptable cocktail chatter, when the US 
contemplates drafting its women; when a hysteria 
threatens rational discourse — something deeper 
than the Iranian hostage crisis or the sordid great 
game of Afghanistan is afoot. 

The only answer seems to be that a screw is loose 
in the American mind — a defect that threatens the 
machine with total breakdown. For, as we have 
seen, neither the Iran nor Afghanistan crises warrant 
being described as the “‘most serious crises in 
: American history since World War II,” as President 

Carter has described them. Sordid crises do not 
cause wars. ` 

As one. probes for a clue to the American mind 
at the start of the 1980’s it might do well to look at 
how Americans conceived their role after 1945 — 
when the US, towering over all lands outside the 
Soviet bloc, its wealth‘ undamaged by war or colo- 
pialism, set out to establish a world order. 

Ever since the nation made its grand entrance 
onto the world scene, the American mind has ‘been 
schizoid. On the one hand, it sought to createa 
world at Yalta in which the US, Western Europe 
and the Soviet Union presided in the UN’s Security 
Council and between them preserved the peace. On 
the other, the American mind could not resist the 
great liberal temptation to create the world in the 
US image. i 

Needless to say the liberal temptation has pre- 
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dominated — even though the Yalta alternative is 
as old as American foreign policy' in’ the modern 
era. The Yalta idea had its start when, in 1898 
during the Spanish“ American War, the US aban- 
doned isolationism and joined the imperial concert 
of power. The hope then, as at Yalta, was to achieve 
a great combine of powers that would use their force 
to preserve world peace. . 
Writing of this effort to create a great concert of 
power, Henry Adams; great grandson of President 


John Adams and grandson of President John 


Quincy Adams, called it McKinleyism, and describ- 
ed it as a “socialist scheme.” He wrote: 
_ The next and far more difficult step was to bring Germany 


into the combine; while at the end of the vista, most 
unmanageable of all, Russia remained to be satisfied and 


disarmed. This was the essence of McKinleyism, the: 


system’ of combinations, consolidations, and trusts, realized 
at home realizable abroad... To my amazement, 1 found 
that this capitalistic scheme of combining governments, 
like railways into trusts, was in effect precisely the social- 
istic scheme of Jaures and Bebel. 4 


The search for a~McKinleyist trust of nations 


persisted in the US in 1918, when’ the US hoped to: 


establish a League of Nations, and in 1945, when 
the US pressed for the United Nations. Even today, 
the dream of Yalta exists in parts of the Carter 
Administration, which hopes to found a “commu- 
nity of advanced industrial nations, including Japan. 
the Atlantic States, and the communist regimes of 
eastern Europe.’’4* 

Opposed to this Yalta vision has been the liberal 
dream. First enunciated by President Truman in 
1947 under the influence of Dean’ Acheson, then 
Secretary of State, the goal, as Truman put it, is 
that “the whole world should adopt the American 
system, and the American system can only survive 
if it becomes a world system.’® When one realizes 
that the American system is liberal international 
capitalism, then Truman simply was saying that 
liberalism must prevail. 

Obviously, the US could not have both liberalism 
and Yalta. Thus, there grew up a strangely distorted 
world order, which saw a UN built on Yalta prin- 
ciples, and a world economy divided in two parts: a 
communist system, and a liberal one dominated by 
the IMF, the World Bank and GATT, which spread 
liberal international! capital. 

This schizoid American view led to a schizoid 
world. On the one hand, there’s been talk of peace, 
the Spirit of Camp David, detente and SALT; on 
the other, there has been a rigid separation of the 
economic system, and Vietnam and Korea. The 
illusion of the UN has been: at variance with the 
exclusion of communists from the Bretton Woods 
economic system. -And there has existed a tension 
between these two aspects of the American mind 
that never has been resolved. Even yet in America 
the temptations of detente and of the liberal system 
are equally strong, putting extreme stress on the 
American outlook. Remarkably, however, the 
degree of stress depends on which party governs. 

During Republican regimes, as under Eisenhower 
and Nixon, detente ruled supreme. Under Demo- 
cratic regimes, Truman, Kennedy-Johnson and 

E (Continued on page 28) 
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Warning from 
Pipra 
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f had hardly completed my report on thẹ Paras- 
= bigha carnage when news came about another 
more gruesome incident at Pipra, also in Bihar, near 
Patna, in which 14 Harijans (including 4 women, 
3 boys and 3 teenage girls) had been shot dead and 
27 houses set on fire. 

Wbile in Parasbigha the marauders were led by 
Bhumihars, at Pipra (20 kilometres from Patna) an 
armed gang of 300 to 500 was led by the backward 
caste Kurmi landholders. The Pipra massacre is the 
` fourth committed by backward caste landholders 
(Belchhi 1977, Bishrampur 1978, Kaila, Nalanda 
district 1978) in Bihar in two and a half years. 

The Harijans, who are in general landless agricul- 
` tural labourers, constituting roughly 10.2 per cent 
- of the total population -of Bihar, are regularly 
victimised by upper backward as well as forward 
caste landlords (middle and top peasantry) because 
they are seen asthe biggest threat to the existing 
semi-feudal mode of production which ensures the 
domination of top peasantry in alliance with the 
middlé peasantry. During the brief tenure of the 
Janata Party,. which came to power in Bihar with 
the support of these two classes of landlords, 81 
Harijans were killed (Harry Blair, “Rising Kulaks 
and Backward Classes in Bihar: Social change in 
the late 1970’s”’ Economic and Political Weekly, Vol 
XV, No. 2, January 12, 1980). Now, with the begin- 
ning of Congress (I) rule at the Centre, supported 
heavily by the Bhumihars, Crocodile tears are being 
shed by the ruling party’s leaders; when it comes to 
annihilation of Harijans, both the top and the middle 
peasantry (even when the latter are with the Lok 





The author, who is a ReSearch Scholar at Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, has visited some of the tension-ridden 
areas in Bihar to investigate on the spot into the killings | 
in the countryside. His coverage of the Parasbigha hap- 
pening was published in Muinstream (February 23, 
March 1 and March 8, 1980). This article deals with the 
Pipra incident. The author makes a special reference to 
his talk with Dr. Pradhan H. Prasad, Director, A.N.S. 
Institute, Patna, on the nature of class conflicts in Bihar, 
and wants to convey his gratitude to Dr Prasad. E 

’ —kEditor 
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Dal) have the same attitude. The common aim is 
to ensure the survival of the system in which they 
are dominant. 

Two factors have been most important in gener- 
ally sharpening the class contradictions between 
landlords and landless agricultural labourers in these 
parts of Bihar. These are (1) general and gradual 
political awakening among the landless agricultural 
labourers and (2) systematic elimination of their 
families by the landlords. These two factors have led 
in the past decade to the rise of class consciousness 
among the Harijans, who have now begun to 
organise themselves. Whatever political organisation 
has emerged among the landless in theseyareas is the 
tesult of local conditions and the implications of 
such organisation are also localised. In other words, 
the movement against the landlords is localised. 
It has grown wherever there has been a local leader 
capable of providing the landless with political 
education to some extent. 

To strengthen her mass base among landless agri- 
cultural labourers, particularly Harijans, Indira 
Gandhi, during Emergency, announced certain 
policy measures meant to benefit this section. Two 
of these measures were related to debt redemption 
and re-fixation! of the minimum wages of agricultural 
workers. In some cases there was also allotment of 
small plots of land to the landless. The policy how- 
ever appeared to be a curious combination of reform 
and repression. 

Invariably the plots of land allotted to the Wari- 
jans were grabbed by the village landlords. Very 
few people realise that by and large even today 
landless agricultural labourers live under semifeudal 
tutelage as semi-slaves; the landlord exercises comp- 
lete control over their lives and property. No 
Government help reaches them. What little is al- 
lotted is swallowed on the way. 

Whenever the landless were even slightly organi- 
sed, they initiated cases against the landlords for 
grabbing their land. In some instances they fought 
up to the High Court and even won the cases. What 
happened then? No law-enforcing authority came to 
their rescue, and consequently the landlords conti- 
nued to occupy illegally the land which should 
legally belong to the Harijans. 

No machinery was set up to sce that the Mini- 
mum Wages Act was properly implemented and 
that the Harijans were ensured State protection 
against vengeful physical attack by the frustrated and 
angry landlords. On the contrary, gun licences. were 
issued liberally to the landlords. I was told in Patna 
that during the period of Emergency, a large 
number of gun licences were issued to landlords. 
Obviously, then, the reform machinery was rendered 
meaningless while repression was set in motion. I 
do not mean to say no gun licences Were issued in 
the earlier years. Congress Governments in the 
State did in the past contribute directly to the 
creation of a tense atmosphere in rural Bihar, with 
the Harijans as the main target of the arms legally 
possessed by the landlords. : 

The typical way the attacks take place is as 
follows: After careful planning for a couple of 
months, an armed gang of between 200 and 500 
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persons, led by local landlords, suddenly descends 
late at night on an isolated Harijan hamlet. The 
hamlet is surrounded at some distance, then there is 
a round of shots. Slowly the invaders come closer 
to the houses, shoot dead the escaping men, women 
and children, and then set fire to the houses, after 
bolting the doors from outside. Those who could 
not escape and remained huddled together in the 
houses are roasted alive. The cattle are also shot 
dead or burnt alive. The police arrive only an hour 
or two later, after the marauders have finished their 
bloody job and got away. In none of these situations 
has there been a counter-attack by the landless. 
They have no arms and cannot fight the attackers 
` with sickle$ and lathis. 

As in the case of the earlier attacks on Harijan. 
bastis, the attack on Pipra in the night on February 
26 had also been planned well in advance. Two 
Kurmi landlords belonging to the nearby village of 
Kalyanchuk had been beheaded during the last three 
months. In the FIR lodged by relatives of the 
murdered landlords, not even the name of one 
Harijan from Pipra figured. On enquiry in Kalyan- 
chuk village, I was however told that “some people” 
from Pipra might have been involved. In any case 
the innocent women and children who were brutally 
killed by the attacking gang on February 26, obvi- 
ously had nothing to do with the killing of the two 
landlords. 

The plant was to burn as many of the Harijan 
bastis as possible and kill as many Harijans as 
possible. Because of the demands for better wages, 
‘and militant confrontation over several other issues, 
Harijans had become. a threat to the existing semi- 
feudal set-up in the area. Ifthe Harijans were not 
taught a “lesson” now, the landlords thought, they 
would one day forcibly occupy their lands. 

The area is a stronghold of Kurmi land-holders. 
Every village has 50 to 100 Kurmi families 


each possessing legally and illegally between’ 10- 


and 100 bighas of land. Unlike the upper-caste 
Hindu landlords, like Bhumihars, the Kurmi families 

- work in their fields — including women. The 
villages have massive brick houses, built without 
aesthetic sense (unlike the houses of upper-caste 
traditional landlords). Very few houses have cement 
flooring. Their living standards are not very high, 
but they are not poor peasants. There certainly are 
poor peasants and landless agricultural labourers 
also among kurmis, but in this area, which has a 
small population of poor Yadav peasant families as 

` well, there are mostly large Jand-holders, holding on 
an average about 20 bighas. 

The Harijan bastis' are located outside these vil- 
lages, and each basti has 30 to 50 families. They 
live in small thatched mud houses with small court- 
yards for the cattle. Most of the families have no 
land. Their main source of income is labour. The 
entire family work as labourers in fields belonging to 
Kurmi landlords. Their wages have never been ade- 
quate. Except during the harvesting season, when 
the demand for labour is heavy, they are seldom paid 
in cash. If they are paid in cash at all, the wages 
never exceed 2 or 3 rupees per day, plus half a kilo 
of satfu. The villagers in Khardichak, near Pipra, 
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told me that normally their wages for a day’s work 
consist of a kilo of khesari, plus 4 kilo of sattu. 
Khesari is a millet which is harmful to the human 
body if consumed regularly. Occasionally, depending 
on the family’s relations with the landlord, it may 
get a small loan against interest. 

On my way fo Pipra, I met two Yadav peasants. 
Duryodhan Yadav, 50, and Kamleshwar, 25, each of 
them having about 10 bighas in Parthu village. They 
endorsed the allegation made by the Harijans of 
Khardichak hamlet that the land-holders in the area‘. 
never paid proper wages to the labourers, On the 
contrary, if the labourers demanded proper wages, 
they were beaten up, their' women were raped and 
their jobs were taken away. The Harijans have to 
live in terror and servility. f 

Samu Manzi, 50, a Musahr (Harijan) and Hagan, 
60; in Khardichak hamlet, told me that they were 
lucky if they could get one meal a day. For the last 
2-3 months the landlords had stopped giving them 
work. Pointing to the standing crop in a nearly field, 
Hagan narrated how two acres of jair masurwa land 
which had been given to them in 1976, had also 
been grabbed by the landlords. The crop would 
otherwise have been theirs. 

In the case of Pipra, the story was different. Be- 
fore Independence, the Harijans’ land has been 
usurped by Muslim land-holders and they had to 
work as labourers. When Independence came and 
Muslim landlord families migrated to the then East # 
Pakistan, the Harijans were able to regain their 
lands. But this situation lasted only for a short time. 
Kurmi land-holders from the surrounding villages 
forcibly evicted the Harijans from their lands and 
gradually occupied the entire land left behind the 
Muslim families. The Harijans again became land- 
less labourers. The dispute over these lands between 
the Pipra Harijans and the Kalyanchuk Kurmi land- 
holders has continued to this day. i 

But the Pipra incident cannot be understood in 
isolation. Every hamlet no doubt has its own pecu- 
liar problems with the landholders, but it is the 
general confrontation between landholders and land- . 
less Harijan labourers which is the basic cause of the 
eruption of violence at various places. There have 
been stray killings of landlords also. I have already 
mentioned the beheading of two cf them. In the 
past 10 years, other landlords too have been killed. 
And dozens of Harijans have been killed: The outside 
world comes to know about the situation only when 
mass killings take place. 

The landlords and theiz spokesmen in the political 
parties have alleged that the area is “‘infested’’ with 
“Naxalite” who have “misguided” the. Harijans. 
Naxalism merely means here that militant Harijans 
have begun to demand adequate wages and liberation - 
from semifeudal tutelage. A person is a Naxalite if 
he organises the landless so that they can defend their 
legitimate interests. A ‘noble’ experiment was carri- 
ed out in Muzaffarpur district, North Bihar, by a Sar- 
vodaya team led by the late Jayaprakash Narayan 
in 1973. What happened there? .A huge amount 
of American money was poured into the district 
through organisations like the All Voluntary Asso- 

: (Continued on page 27) 
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Rural Tea-shop. 


as 
Centre of 
Communication 


SUDHA PAI 7 


"THE tea-shop or chai-dukan is a normal yet inter- 
esting feature of all villages in Northern India. 
In a small village there may be only one tea-shop 
alongside other shops on the main road adjacent to 
the village, while in larger villages along the main 
road there is often a long chain of shops forming 
a smali bazaar. The tea-shop is an unpretentious 
structure, sometimes made of mud and thatch or of 
wooden boards put together by the local carpenter. 
To the town-dweller or the casual visitor these 
tea-shops may seem to be merely a part of the rural 
scene — a place where buses halt and both villagers 
and outsiders can get a cup of tea. However, a 
study of tea-shop in rural areas shows that this com- 
monplace institution plays an important role not 
only in the life of the village but as part of the 
process of political communication going on within 
rural areas and between them and the outside world. 
Communication can be defined as the process by 
which information, decisions and directives get 
transmitted ina society and the way knowledge, 
opinions and attitudes are formed or modified. In 
the narrow sense, the term political communication 
refers to the activity of certain special institutions 
that have been set up to disseminate information, 
ideas, etc. This narrow view is often implicit in in- 
stitutional studies of political communication. Such 
studies usually deal with the mass media — news- 
papers, radio, TV, etc. — which have all had a 
major impact on the conduct of political activity. 
Implicit in such studies is the notion that certain 
institutions have as their primary function the facil- 
itation of the exchange and dissemination of mes- 
sages and that the characteristics of such institutions 
constitute the special province of the student of 
political communication. But it is clear that al- 
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though the rate of flow of political messages may be 
distinctly lower in environments other than these 
institutions, such flow is not non-existent. This is 
specially true in the case of developing countries 
like ours, where the mass media have not effectively 
penetrated the rural areas. Extension of educational 
opportunities, radio and cinema have all been 
important factors in increasing the utilisation of 
mass media by the villagers, but communication by 
word of mouth remains the most important method. 

It is in this context that the role of the tea-shop, 
a focal point where villagers gather to drink tea and 
exchange news, must be understood. This is specially 
true in backward areas such as eastern Uttar Pradesh 
where there are few urban conglomerations, the 
means of communication are poor, and literacy is 
exceedingly low. Verbal communication is still very 
important here. This is perhaps not true to the 
same degree of inore developed areas of the north, 
like Punjab, where villagers are fast becoming 
modernised. 7 

The tea-shop must be seen as part of the system 
of political communication or information flow in 
Indian society. Communication in the early stages 
flows only horizontally in a stratified society. Gradu- 
ally, by a process of slow diffusion through inter- 
mediaries who have access to the elite as well as the 
masses, it ‘filters through to the lower levels. In this 
model, hitherto isolated villages gradually gain in- 
formation about other parts of society and about 
important events elsewhere. 

The political communication system in India can 
be visualised as a three-tier system. The top tier is 
the central or national level; the second is the State 
level; the third and bottom one is the rural or vil- 
lage level. In between are other levels too, such as 
district or regional. Information flows mainly from 
the Central and State Goyernments to all parts of 
the country, and the reaction of the people as also 
their aspirations are conveyed back to the Govern- 
ment. This is a two-way system vital to a demo- 
cratic system. At the Central, State and district 
levels, the mass media are well developed and in- 
formation passes easily from one level to another. 
But in the rural areas, institutions like the tea-shop 
are the means whereby news percolates from urban 
to rural areas and from one village to another within 
a district or State. The way this happens is very 
interesting and shows how the village is opening up 
to the outside world. The example of eastern UP is 
instructive. 

In Sakhia village (Azamgarh tehsil), a small tea- 
shop is situated alongside other shops on the main 
road, one kilometre from the village located amidst 
the fields. Villagers walk from their ficlds to the tea- 
shop. Buses which pass often deliver newspapers 
and letters, and the passengers and the bus driver —- 
the latter is usually familiar with the tea-shop owners 
on his route — talk about political and other events 
elsewhere. In this way news passes from urban to 
rural areas. Moreover, in eastern UP, buses form 
the main mode of conveyance for all types of citi- 
zens, The Rural Transport Service of the UP Road- 
ways covers almost every village in eastern UP be- 
cause òf the poor state of the railways in the area. 
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in most of the districts north of the Ghaghra river 
(Gorakhpur, Basti, Deoria), the number and length 
of railway lines has remained almost the same since 
they were laid by the British. The districts‘are cros- 
sed only bya single metre-guage line running from 
west to east. Buses therefore form the link between 
urban and rural areas. Vehicles of the Rural Bus 
Service stop at every village, that is, at the row of 


tea-shops lining the main road. The tea-shop is thus ` 


an important point where news is brought from out- 
side and views are exchanged between town-dwellers 
and villagers. y 

The tea-shop, however, is not merely a place 
where news of political events and governmental 
action is conveyed. The village is the lowest unit 
where political affairs are discussed, ultimately affec- 
ting decisions at district, State, often even national 
level. The flow of information is a two-way process. 

This channel of two-way communication is im- 
portant not only for the Government but also for 
political parties which must keep in constant touch 
with their local branches. Politics looked at from 
the local or grass-roots level and the national or top 
level often presents totally different pictures. Fre- 
quently communication may break down between 
the national leadership and local branches of a party. 
An example of such a situation was the confusion 
that prevailed in the local ranks of the Janata Party 
at the time of the State Assembly elections in July 
1977 and February 1978. The Janata, a newly-formed 
party, did not possess district and village level com- 
mittees, and so the management of political affairs 
at the local level was confused. This was complicated 
by the fact that while at the centre the leaders of 
the various groups who had come together to form 
the Janata party were trying to remain united, this 
had not percolated to the rank and file, whose loy- 
alty was to their traditional group and leader and 
not to the Janata Party asa whole. UP and Bihar 
thus proved to bea battleground for the various 
groups within the party. The party failed to main- 
tain even a semblance of discipline in its ranks. A 
large number of local “rebel” candidates were set 
up against the . official party candidates, and there 
were ‘‘Asli” Janata and “Kisan Mazdoor” Janata 
groups in some areas. 

Coming to the level of the village itself, field work 
shows that the tea-shopis the place where (1) the 
village receives news from outside, and (2) such 
news is discussed and passed round. To understand 
how this happens, we must take a look at the posi- 
tion occupied by the tea-shop within the isolated 
world of the village. i 

In a typical village of eastern UP (indeed, in many 
parts of the country), there is no regular newspaper, 
library, cinema hall, often no post office; perhaps 
one or two radiosets and a small village school are 
there. The tea-shop provides a meeting place for the 
villagers. In the absence of any institution corres- 
ponding to the town-hall, park, public square, etc, 
the tea-shop and bazaar can be compared to the 
village square or plaza in Europe before the war, 
which formed the meeting place for local citizens. 
Tt is true that in the village there are other meeting 
places like the temple or mosque, the village Chau- 
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pal, ot-the couityard of a prominent Thakur. ‘How- 
ever, these places are not open to all, but are fre- 
quented only by the elders, the higher castes or 
important villagers. Moreover, these places have a 
functional value and are not viewed merely as 
meeting places. 

The tea-shop, onthe other hand, is a more de- 
mocratic institution open to all, where views can be 
openly aired. It is for this reason avery popular 
institution frequented by villagers of all classes and 
castes. Tea is the poor man’s drink, and for the 
villager a visit to the tea-shop after the day’s work 
is often the only form of relaxation. The tea-shop in 
this sense is similar tothe old village pub in the 
English countryside. The nature of agricultural 
work is also such that there is practically no work. 
during certain seasons. News from the outside world 
is received either from bus passengers at the tea- 
shop or from the radio which isa past of every 
rural tea-shop. The village itself has a communication 
network, the better-informed members of the village 
serving as the connecting link between the outside 
world and less informed members of the local com- 
munity. 

The owner of the tea-shop is often a literate 
person who has visited a few big cities. In small 
villages like Sakhia, he owns one of the few transis- 
tors in the village. This transistor is always ‘‘on” 
as a service to customers who often stop to -listen 
and discuss. The average villagers may be we} 
informed on local matters or governmental] pró- 
grammes affecting him, but may be ignorant of 
important national and international events. The 
owner of the tea-shop passes on important items of 
news to those interested — and this also helps him 
to maintain his image as a man of knowledge. 

The tea-shop owner is usually not from any of 
the “agricultural castes”; he may often be a grain 
merchant and a money-lender. In Nagar Khas, a 
large village of Basti tehsil, the village pradhan, a 
bania, owns no land but has one of the many tea- 
shops in the Nagar Bazaar area on the Basti high- 
way. Village panchayat and gaon sabha meetings 
are held in the open space between his house and 
his roadside tea-shop. An educated man, he often 
goes to Basti (14 km) when he is required at the 
tehsil headquarters or at the thana; and he also looks 
after visiting officials from Block Headquarters and 
the Rural Bank. In 1978, the District Magis- 
trate held an open meeting at a village near Nagar 
to hear grievances and settle wage disputes. The 
pradhan and a few others attended the meeting and 
brought back important information for the rest of 
the village. The pradhan, found usually at his shop, 
is a source of advice and information for the > 
villagers. There is always a small crowd at his shop. 

The process of communication described above is 
found not only in India but also in other developing 
countries. An example is provided by a study of 
ratio as the main medium of communication leading 
to rural change in Egypt. Ina study of six villages 
entitled “Mass Media and Egyptian Village Life” by 
Abu Lughod (in Media Sociology: A Reader, by J. 
Tunstall, University of Illinois, 1970), it was found 

(Continued on page 27), 
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Ts is still an unfamiliar topic. Why ? Because, 
despite the increasing attention ¿which is being 
paid to the political economy of Indja by progres- 


sive intellectuals working in the disciplines of the _ 


social sciences, the categories of Gramsci and Al- 
thusser (to say nothing of those of Marx and Lenin) 
do not appear to correspond adequately to the 
reality of India. 
` Part of the problem is that intellectually the term 
Third World is so potent, indeed hegemonic. Through 
“over-use it has come to signify only a world of 
poverty, dependency, and ‘‘over-population’’. 
Simplistically suggesting a faraway terrain of cyclical 
coups d’etet and famines, it too often presents us, in 
addition, with symbolic and pictorial images of 
suffering which stifle analysis. 

Moreover, the technically more sophisticated 
managerial analysts who claim. to have reached a, 
higher (because more practical, more “nseful’’) 
level of understanding of India, themselves often 
employ hierarchies of terms such as “developed,” 
“developing,” and “underdeveloped”? which contain 

_ and conceal their own epistemological assumptions, 


This article is a revised version of a paper given ata 
symposium on India, convened by the Gandhi Friedenge- 
sellschaft (Gandhi Peace Society) in Heidelberg, West 
Germany, on January 20 and 21, 1979. David Selbourne 
is a Tutor in politics at Ruskin College, Oxford, and 
author of An Eye to India. It may be noted that the 
paper was presented long before the present situation 
in India after the General Election in January 1980. It is 
reproduced here from Monthly Review (December 1979) 
mainly to provoke discussion —Editor 
Ce 
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and which are also too frequently an alternative to 
explanation. And those whose political perceptions 
express themselves in the banal and functional 
application to the “Third World” of ideologically 
loaded categories such as those of “modernisation” 
(read Westernisation) and ‘‘change,” are not really 
in any better position to grasp the realities ofa 
polity such as India’s. 

Worse still, in my judgement, are those caught up 
in another aspect of the political vocabulary of 
imperialism: those who see India as a special case, 


‘or rather those who see Indians as possessing a 


particular nature. This is a “nature” which, as we 
have been told since the days ofthe British Raj, 
supposedly serves to explain the peculiar and 
undoubted specificities of the Indian past and pre- 
sent. After all, the works of Victorian colonial 
administrators, ‘“‘Orientalists,”’ diarists, and travelers 
are full of a third-rate racist anthropology which 
seeks to tell us what the Indians “‘are.’’ Their 
“national character” is presented as a datum, a given, 
and by definition inferior in quality and status to 
that of the observer. 

Even some who should know better can still fall 
victim to a hidden — that is ideologically submerg- 
ed — distinction between the ‘“‘developed” and the 
“underdeveloped,” within which there lurks precisely 
this older imperialist anthropology of the “‘civilised’’ 
and the “primitive.” I think I hear its accents, too, 
in the agreement that the ‘“‘dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie” in Western Europe (the “First World”) 
is more subtle, more ‘‘sophisticated,”’ mediated with 
greater skill and cunning than itisin India or in 
other countrics of the “Third World.” And we 
might even begin to ask whether the categories and 
strategies of modern social and political anthro- 
pology, despite the valuable contributions they have 
made to knowledge, may not also contribute to 
darkening, in crucial respects which cannot be 
afforded, our understanding of the political economy 
of India. 

Certainly itseems to be at least arguable — and 
it needs to be argued — that in conjuring up what 
I believe to be the ideological fantasy ofa unique 
Indian specificity dominated and determined by 
caste formations and struggles, social anthropol- 
ogists (however radical) have contributed something 
of substance toward the displacement of other 
modes of analysis of Indian society. Objectively, of 
course, caste exists. Its influence is profound both 
on the conduct of state affairs and upon the daily 
life of the people. Without a knowledge of caste, 
the populist rural movement of the Kisans, of the 
“middlecastes”’ of Yadavas, Ahirs, Kurmis, Koeris, 


` Hajjams, and Jats led by Charan Singh could not be 


fully understood. Likéwise with the ‘‘caste-conflict”’ 
in Bihar, between the Rajputs and the Bhumihars 
and the Brahmins and the Kayasthas on the one 
hand, and the increasing power and confidence of 
the “backward” castes on the other; or the complex 
caste formations on which Indira Gandhi bases her 
appeal to the “poorer and weaker sections.” 

But the problem about caste, both subjectively 
and objectively — that is, as foundation of a politi- 
cal epistemology and as social practice — is that, at 
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‘worst, it helps to make an anthropological mystery 
of the political economy of India. Indeed, J would 
argue that the tendency to confine India (and not 
only India) to the- ideological realm of the ‘‘mys- 
teridus Orient” is so strong that caste, despite the 
fact that it is an objectively historical product of the 


institutionalisation of the division of labour,, despite . 


the fact that itis a source of real power and real 
oppression and a gross obstacle to social progress, 
despite the fact that it is above all now a means of 
legitimising class hatred, despite all this, caste con- 
tinues to play a generally ‘obscurantist role in the 
perceptual structure of Indian politicians and West- 
ern social scientists alike. vs 
As a result, it becomes easier to argue not merely 
that India possesses its cultural particularities and 
specificities, as it obviously does, but that its politi- 
cal and social formations are peculiarly unfathom- 
able except to latter-day Orientalists. Moreover, 
the anthropological fetishisation of caste has given 
additional impulse to the tendency, inside and out- 
. side India, to misperceive class analysis as charac- 
teristically Eurocentric, and hence irrelevant to India 
and Indians. Within this argument, too, we must 
consider whether there may be concealed that wider 
ideological proposition, fruit of colonialism and 
racialism, that “they” are not like “‘us’’; that, despite 
the claims of a class analysis, India -— essentially 
primitive — remains a “tribal” society, caste-divided 
and structurally unanalysable unless priority or at 
least equivalence is given to its caste divisions. And 
where caste has such ideological and epistemological 
priority over class, certain forms of analytical inquiry 


and understanding are. likely to, be impeded. Not- 


least among them is the accommodation of the con- 


cept, which corresponds as never before to contem- 


porary events in India (and not only India), that 
there exists a continuous process of class differenti- 
ation within and across caste formations which is 
accelerated during periods of economic crisis. ` » 
Lastly there is that other and related ideological 
mystification regarding the nature of the Indian 
polity, namely, that its sheer complexity, undoubted 
as it may be, defies rational comprehension. It is 
~held that India, with its juxtaposed and ,interdepen- 
. dent worlds of the secular. and the religious, 
the capitalist and the feudal, the urban and the 
rural; with its multi-layered density of social 
elements, including caste and class formations; 
with its. manifold contradictions, from econo- 
mic subordination and mass beggary on the 
one hand to: substantial economic and industrial 
development on the other; with its internal multip- 


‘ licities and deversities of language and culture; with 


its present kaleidoscopic pattern of state govern- 
ments from Kashmir to Goa, and from Kerala to 
Calcutta — it is held that. with all this, and more 
besides, India eludes intellectual appropriation and 
defeats our understanding. 

It is in this context that to speak of “‘state and 
ideology” in India — or Iran, or Egypt, or Saudi 
Arabia — will (wrongly) appear to be a simple 
miscalculation, a crude Occidental oversimplification 
of a hidden Oriental reality which is too steeped 
in its own history and its own nature to be grasped, 
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especially by an outsider. Unquestionably there is 
a certain truth in this. But we must go beyond this 
concession, since it involves precisely the acceptance 
of an ideological relation to india, to the “Third 
World,” to the “underdeveloped,” which we dq not 
have to our own societies. ‘That is, it arguably 
involves a dual epistemology, two ways fof knowing 
the real world, unacceptable to reason. 


H 
[STEAD let us consider, first, the undoubted ideo- 


logical complexity of political practice in India, . 
which is in turn rooted in the enormous gulf bet- 


“ween Indian political illusion and Indian material 


reality, and which I discussed in my book on the 
1975 Emergency, An Eye to India. (Penguin Books, 
1977). Is it a special case, this gulf, confined to 
India? Obviously not. But if not, what are we 
dealing with in India, with its huge despairs, its 
millions upon millions on the threshold of existence 
on the one hand, and its politics of “consensus,” 
say, or of Gandhian ahimsa, predicated on doing 
harm to none, on the other? 

Let me assert a general principle at the outset. I 
believe that the survival of any class society — in 
particular a class society such as India’s, dominated 
by a combination of feudal and, to a lesser extent, 
capitalist vested interests in the countryside and the . 
mercantile and industrial bourgeoisie in the cities, ° 
all of them riding on the backs of hundreds of 
millions — always depends on a disparity and dis- 
junction between what it really is, and the appear- 
ance it displays to its subjugated and exploited 
members. _ 

Such illusion is a crucial element in a class society, 
which is held together not merely by repression but 
by mechanisms which disguise its basic nature. And 
the greater the cruelty and inequality, the greater 
the degree of exploitation and human misery, the 
greater the need for falsehood to permeate the world 
which the citizens of a polity experience. So that 
in a society such as India’s, the gross nature of the 
illusions which govern it play no less functional] a 
role than do the battalions of armed police which 
have been created to defend the. interests of the 
Indian ruling class in the thirty years of Indian. 
“democracy? — the “world’s largest’? — since 
“independence.” Indeed, “socialism, “democracy,” 
and “independence” have served as three of the 
principal ideological props in a structure of Indian 
illusion which has helped to sustain a social order 
rooted in economic exploitation, political inequality, 
and national dependence upon and subordination 
to the global division of labour. There are of course 
other props, including (in the last analysis) the ' 
ideology of Gandhianism, to which I will return in, 
a moment. 

So that if the specific gap between Indian illusion 
and-reality is a notably wide one, it is a gap which 
is governed by the width of the real objective dispari- 
ties between the worlds of the rich, the poor, and 
the poorest of India. More precisely, it isa gap 
which is governed by the objective political necessity 


> to feed the hungry with the promise of fulfilment, 
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and with the ideological forms which will pacify 
their sense of outra And it is thus no less the 
case in India than in the West, with its supposedly 
more sophisticated means of mediating between the 
truth and illusion, that the so-called “ideological 
state apparatus” must carry out such complex tasks 
of political manipulation, distraction, and contain- 


ment in order to maintain the stability of the Indian. 


state and its monstrous social system. 


y 
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Te Indian Emergency, that Emergency of the 
ruling class which was classically transposed 
onto the backs of the people, showed that where 
the stability of the state is threatened by intra-class 


and inter-class conflict, by economic crisis, above - 


all by a crisis of hegemony (or of “‘consensus”’) as it 


was in India in June 1975, then — as we would. 


expect if this analysis is correct — there will be an 
escalation of the levels both of‘ repression and of 
ideological manipulation.’ There will be further 
turns of the screw both of state-authorised violence 
and of state-organised mystification. 
Those who have read my book will know that I 
‘paid equal attentién.to both — not merely to the 
orgy of arrests but also to the deluge of rhetoric 
which characterised the period. Skillfully handled, 


* the latter combined the illusions of a new “socialist” . 


renaissance and of a rdpid economie transformation; 
combined anti-Western demagoguery with pseudo- 
Chinese political terminology; combined the pro- 
mise of the resurgence of the nation with the defeat 
of ‘the enemies of the people, internal and external; 
- combined a 20 Point socio-economic program with 
the bastinado and the airplane-torture; combined 
: populism with physical and ideological repression. 
It was these phenomena, in their setting, which sug- 
gested to me, when I wrote the book, the necessity 
for a new political category of explanation: that of the 
“national socialism of ‘underdevelopment’ °. Thus 
I signified that the Emergency expressed not merely 
a specific Indian response of class, party, and person 
to a crisis of hegemony in the Indian state (as it 
did), but above all presented characteristics common 
to those nations in Asia, the Middle East, ‘Africa, 
and Latin America, similarly gripped by politico- 
‘economic crisis, similarly unreformed internally, and 
similarly subordinated within the international divi- 
sion of labour. 
Once more, Indian specificity, but not uniqueness. 


IV 


. AX? is it not the casethat this spurious “‘socialism” 
which plays so large a part in the rhetoric of the 
ruling class of India, Emergency or no Emergency, 
makes of India an ideologically developed, not un- 
developed, nation? After all, this “socialism” of 
Indira Gandhi and her like not. only appealed at the 
time, but still appeals (despite the thuggery, para: 
noia, and anti-working-class violence of her politics) 
to European social democrats, and even Left social 
democrats in Britain, to say nothing of the CPSU 
and its followers in India. . Moreover, it is precisely 
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this politics which is ideologically restructured in 
perception as the politics of the “progressive national 
bourgeoisie,” ostensibly leading India to an even 
more “‘socialist’’ future. 

Now it is one thing for a tiny ruling-class clique, 
a dynastic faction, a Kuomintang-type family, to 
claim the right to rulership over an industrialising 
society of 600 million, the second largest civil 
society in the world, in the late 1970s. But to do so 
in the name of socialism, democracy (the ‘‘world’s 
largest”), economic progress, and national indepen- 
dence, is quite another matter. And this is precisely 
a matter, manipulated in India with great skill, of 
ideology as necessary illusion, to which I referred 
earlier. = 

it contains and promises this “socialism” of lead- 
ing sections and parties of the ruling class — just 
like its close relation in populist illusion, the “total 
revolution” of Jayaprakash Narayan, neither total 
nor a revolution — a (spurious) sense of national 
collectivity, social justice, collective sacrifice and 
political'morality. Why? Because these slogaus are 
in fact the very things objectively imposed upon the 
tuling class by the dire necessity to contain precisely 
those deepening class divisions and class tensions in 
Indian society the existence of which many of these 
same “‘socialists’” would be among the first to deny. 

But it is a bastard mutation, this “socialism” of 
ruling-class interests in India, a mutant form of any 
truly egalitarian and fraternal ideology. It is a 
political mutation, not confined to India, which is 
being brought about by the need for ideological 
self-defense against the continuous development of 
increasingly distinct formis of class confrontation. 
And these struggles are not merely and abstract 
historical constant of a managerial political theory. 
They are a growingly important feature of a rural 
India battling with landlordism and landlord 
violence, and advancing the demand for rights and 
land. Above all, they are battles which neither the’ 
“anthropological mystery’? of caste nor the real 
phenomenon of caste hatred can effectively obscure. 

And in these battles which are being fought on 
both sides with such physical brutality, it is (as an 
ultimate irony) the rhetoric but not the practice of 
“socialism” which is being used by sections of the 
ruling class as an instrument of ideological class 
domination over the oppressed masses of the people. 
The ruling class has tried to seize from the people 
what Amilcar Cabral called the weapon of ‘‘theory,” 
turning this two-edged weapon of socialism against 
precisely those suffering millions in whose interests 
it was first forged as their own instrument of 
struggle, Moreover, this isa tendency which will 
in the future develop much further, in the ‘Third 
World” and beyond it. 


i is by this route that we should be able to see 

that India is neither “unique” anthropologically, 
nor mysterious, nor fatally complex, however oner- 
ous the task of political analysis may be. Instead, 
itis an archetype, in the very forefront of those 
societies in which the struggle of classes and 
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interests is at its bitterest and destined to become 
still more bitter. Indeed it was the Emergency which 
served to reveal — in what one can call the “‘slip- 
ping of the mask” and in its vain attempt to close 
the gap between illusion and reality by force — the 
extremes of the capacity for class violence by the 
Indian ruling class in defense of its threatened inte- 
rests. It revealed, too, the degree of its class hatred 
— the assaults on the homes and the bodies of the 
most downtrodden, the ruthless campaign of sterili- 
sation of millions of the most defenseless sections, 
precisely the “poorer and weaker sections” in whose 
names (and in the name of “‘socialist”’ progress) the 
Emergency was declared. 

Yet we must also remember that such forms of 
exercise of power over the people are continuities, 
not novelties, in the politics of India. Furthermore 
these forms are governed less by special Indian his- 
torical circumstances than by the internal constraints 
of class rule and the external constraints of econo- 
mic insufficiency and international exploitation. In- 
deed, it is precisely the extreme and often contradic- 
tory nature of these political and economic cons- 
traints which make India so volatile politically, as 
the future will increasingly reveal. Moreover, it . is 
these same constraints which, in the ideological 
realm, also impede the development both ofa uni- 
fied and common structure of class illusion, as well 
as of a coherent class politics of genuinely reforming 
Benthamism, or radical utilitarianism. It is thus that 
India’s “national bourgeoisie’ cannot advance con- 
sistently along a politically progressive path and is 
so often prevented, unlike the British ruling class in 
the nineteenth century, from doing effectively what 
is in its own interests to do. (This is also, obviously, 
one of its greatest weaknesses as a class formation, 
and dialectically a source of actual and potential 
political strength to the movements opposed to it.) 

Indeed the sense of hatred for the poor, the 
homeless, and the downtrodden, together with the 
violent impatience at the incoherent economic pro- 

ess and ‘overpopulation’ of India which are 
revealed by the politics of Sanjay Gandhi and his 
entourage, are two sides of this same coin. To which 
we should add that such a politics contains a. form 
of (extremely anti-utilitarian) racialism, merely legi- ` 
timised by caste and in part inherited ideologically 
by “Westernised” Indians from the former colonial 
masters. It could perhaps be described as the politics 
of “brown sahibs” who have assumed the “white 
man’s burden.” 

And this politics — a combination of the promise 
of capitalist economic development, social ‘‘stabi- 
lity,” and political terror — since it represents 
specific, determinate, and objective socio-economic 
interests, was not only suppressed by the restoration 
of parliamentary democracy, but continued to flou- 
rish, if with less blatancy, under the successor Janata 
regime. 

Why? 
cannot be suppressed. It is equally obvious that the 
forms of parliamentary and liberal democracy can 
coexist in any polity, as they do in India, with ex- 


tremes of authoritarianism and violence. Their long- ' 


standing conjunction in India in no sense defies- 
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Because objective socio-economic interests 


é 


tational comprehension, since together they consti- 
tute the legacy of the colonial state apparatus; the 
colonial state is characteristically embedded in the 
postcolonial. Moreover, the fundamental provisions 
of the Indian constitution, the rule of law, the doc- 
trine of habeas corpus, the independence of the 
judiciary, and the separation of powers also contri- 


‘bute to the Indian polity necessary features of ag 


hegemonic structure of formal (and sometimes signi-* 
ficant) protections and even more significant illu- 
sions. They can be called the ethical forms gof the 
political authority transferred by the Raj to that 
small minority which rules over the mass of the 
Indian people. i 

It was precisely these ethical forms, because they 
were essentially ethical forms only, which the Emer- 
gency — like the Nazi period in Germany — swept 
away, when severe political crisis made of them 
moral luxuries which an always potentially violent 
ruling class could afford no longer. And it is obvious 
that the presence, and the attempted destruction of 
these ideological institutions does not in itself make 
a reading of the Indian polity more complex. On 
the contrary they confirm it as archetypal, a social 
formation which, whatever its particularities, is or- 
ganised in ways deeply characteristic of the most 
obvious forms of class power. 


VI 


At yet the Indian state and Indian ideology both 
possess their own specificities, precisely in those 
“ethical” or “moral” forms which serve to mask the 
real nature of the material conditions of existence 
of the people. Moreover, the moral politics of 
“Gandhianism” — to which I chiefly refer — is also 
a component part of the’specific form of India’s 
ruling-class ideology of ‘‘socialism,”’ just as (without 
pressing the analogy too closely) religious noncon- 
formism is part of the ideology of British “labour- 
ism.” And even if the moralities of a Tolstoy or 
a Kropotkin clearly reveal that the Jeading features 

_of the Gandhian ethic have been by no means con- 
fined to India, the forms of political expression of 
its doctrines of ahimsa, sarvodaya, and satyagraha, 
of poverty and simplicity, of economic self-sufficiency 
and ‘self-denial, compose a specifically Indian con- 
struct of substantial ideological importance. 


` 


I believe therefore that it is superficial to argue . 


glibly, as some have, that Gandhi was merely work- 
ing out a form of personal salvation in public. It is 
likewise superficial, though exceedingly tempting, 
to dismiss the Gandhian principle of nonviolence 
as an empty hypocrisy in a state as violent as | 
India.- For the truth is that — however complex 
(or incoherent) a morality which combines the 
liberalism of John Locke with prohibition, and the 
wisdom of the Upanishads with the economy of 
Ruritania — the Gandhian ethic is nevertheless 


- hegemonic ideological constituent of India’s political 
culture-— part of a structure of perception and self- 
perception which cannot be confined to this or that 
class or class fraction. 

But it is necessary to add that even if the worst 


` 
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widely held to be normative and is therefore itself a 4 
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excesses of violent Hindu obscurantism and national- 
religious revivalism on the one hand, and ‘the most 
benign and pacific forms of Gandhianism on the 
other-weigh very differently in the scales of a moral 
- judgment, they nevertheless occupy positions on the 
same spectrum of ideological illusion. Moreover, 
they are positions which are not always opposed to 
one another. Both represent increasingly familiar 
forms of idealist crusades; both in essence (despite 
_ the humane intention of Gandhian social practice) 
are expressions of political and economic reaction; 
and both reflect forms of consciousness alienated 
from the real causes of the socio-economic problems 
of the Indian polity and therefore from their real 
solutions, So that neither the chauvinist politics of 
the Rashtriya Swayam. Sevak Sangh (the militant, 
and in some respects paramilitary, arm of the Jana 
Sangh, the reactionary party of Hindu nationalism) 
and the glorification of Bharat (India) on the one 
hand, nor the politics, of Khadi (home-spun cloth) 
and a simple rustic utopia on the other, correspond 
to the actual material circumstances and needs of the 
Indian people. Yet this in no way diminishes their 
ideological force both subjectively and objectively, 
since a class society, as I have already said, depends 
not only on the power of violence but also upon the 
disarming power of illusion for its survival. 


Vit 


ET me end by discussing briefly one further aspect 
of our false perception of India, an ‘‘external’” 
illusion which reproduces and reinforces the indigen- 
ous self-image fostered by the Indian ideological 


apparatus, and which is a profound source of my-- 


stification of Indian social and political reality. 

This- illusion, the greatest illusion of all about 
India (and not only India), presented in many dif- 
ferent guises including the disinterestedly ‘‘acad- 
emic,” insists that the rural and industrial “masses,” 
the millions of poor peasants, the legions of the 
landless, unemployed, underemployed, and homeless 
are in the last analysis culturally, or ‘‘sociologically,” 
incapable of sustained mass acts of collective social 
and economic emancipation against their persecutors 
and oppressors. This illusion insists, above all, that 
“Indians” (usually stopped in their tracks by caste) 
are incapable of creating the coherent and effective 
political organisation required to lead such mass 
movements. It is an illusion insisted upon, in one 
way or another — philosophically, historically, an- 
thropologically, but always in -essence a priori — 
despite the struggle for independence, despite the 
succession of peasant uprisings since independence, 
despite the defeat of Indira Gandhi, : despite the 
intensifying battle for land rights slowly spreading 
across India. And it is an illusion grounded in 
familiar and age-old assumptions, transmitted ffom 
‘one generation to another, that the “Indians”? — or 
the Africans, or the Latin Americans, or the Arabs 
— are (variously) congenitally inert, lacking in 
“political will.” “fatalistic,” or “passive.” 

Now it would be well to recall here — asa warn- 
ing to those who hold such a view, and despite the 

. dangers of argument by analogy — what Edgar Snow 
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said of the temper of thè Chinese, after witnessing 
the Great Famine of 1929 in Northwest China, when 
between three and six million people died. 

“Why don’t they revolt,” I asked myself. “Why don’t they 
march in a great army, and attack the scoundrels who can 
tax them, but cannot feed them; who can seize their lands, 
but cannot provide them with irrigation? Why don’t they 
sweep into the great cities and plunder the wealth of the rascals 
who buy their wives and daughters, the men who continue to 
gorge on thirty-six course banquets, while honest men starve? 
Why not?” I was profoundly puzzled by their passivity. I 
thought nothing would make a Chinese fight. I was mistaken. 
(Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China, Penguin Books, Pelican 
imprint, 1972, p. 249.) 

Within only twenty years Snow was proved wrong. 
He was proved wrong because, whatever the degree 
of ideological manipulation, whatever the degree of 
state repression, whatever the degrec of (supposed) 
cultural intertia, whatever the force — and it is sub- 
stantial — of family, or caste, or religion, there is 
nothing illusory about food and clothing and shelter. 
Only a knave, or a liar (or someone with a full 
stomach) would dare to assert that to the “Hindu” 
the whole world is an illusion, and that therefore 
such things do not matter. For they are the true 
dimensions of the real world of necessity, of 
the “real circumstances of real human beings.” And 
though in India they are the subject of hungry 
dreams and half-naked longing on the one band, 
and of false promises, 10-point programs, 20-point 


‘ programs, and 30-point programs on the other, 


their attainability is also not an illusion. 

For, as I have pointed out elsewhere, India is a 
rich country which is poor, not a poor country 
which is poor. And as long as this is the case, we 
can be certain that the birth-pangs of India’s revolu- 
tion will prove, perhaps in our lifetime, not to be 
an illusion either. O 





WHO IS AN EXTREMIST ? 


I have not said to my people, “Get rid of your dis- 
content”, But I have tried to say that this normal and 
healthy discontent can be channelled throvgh the 
creative outlet of non-violent direct action, Now this 
approach is being dismissed as extremist. | must admit 
that I was initially disappointed in being so categorised. 
' But as I continued to think about the matter, I 
gradually gained a bit of satisfaction from being consi- 
dered an eXtremist. Was not Jesus an extremist in 
love? — “Love your enemies, bless them that curse vou. 
pray for them that despitefully use you”, Was not 
Amos an extremist for justice? — “Let justice roll down 
like waters and righteousness like a mighty stream”. 
Was not Paul an extremist for the gospel of Jesus 
Christ? — “I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus”. Was not Martin Luther an extremist? - “Here 
I stand; I can do no other so help me God”. Was not 
John Bunyan an extremist? — “I will stay in jail to the 
end of my days before I make a mockery of my con- 
science”. Was not Abraham Lincoln an extremist? — 
“This nation cannot servive half slave and hulf free”, f- 


Was not Thomas Jefferson an extremist? — “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal”. 


So the question is not whether we will be extremist 
but what kind of extremists we will be. Will we be 
extremists for hate, or will we be extremists for love? 
Will we be extremists for the preservation of injustice, 
or will we be extremists for t: e cause of justice? 


— Martin Luther King, Jr. (1963) 
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A MAHARASHTRA STUDY 


Raw Deal 
-for 
Farm ‘Labourer 


E.S. PATOLE 


+ 


AND is a national resource. Social justice requires 
that it be owned more equitably -by the farming 
community. However, at present in our country, 
its distribution is highly skewed. Land ownership 
is concentrated in the hands of a few who avoid 
even the semblance of toil while millions struggle to\ 
stay alive. As a result, the farm problem is often 
seen in the cry, “Land for the landless”. csp 
Inequality in land ownership has another dimen- 
sion. It is not only an economic problem but also 
a‘social one. Unlike in the Western industrialised 
nations, in less developed countries like India, land 
is a very important resource of production for 
acquiring socio-economic status in society. Since 
_ land has traditionally been a principal form of 
wealth and also. a source of prestige and strength, 
the landed have a prominent position in society. 
They can wield immense economic, social and poli- 
tical power. Such a society of insecure tenants and 
rootless labourers who see little hope of bettering 
their lot can hardly be stable. l igs 
Recently, the National Commission on Agricul- 
ture clearly said that a reordering of the agrarian 
structure is necessary to lay the foundation for a 
progressive rural society. It felt that land policy 
should be such as to ensure intensive utilisation of 
land, create widespread productive employment and 


The author who belongs to Gokhale Institute of 
Politics & Economics, is grateful to Dr Niranjan Rao 
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reduce disparity. It should also induce changes in 
property relations and the social structure with a- 
view to enabling wider involvement and participa- 


_ tion in the development process. The Commission » 


emphasised that efforts should be made to detect all 
surplus land for distribution to the landless and 
marginal farmers, priority being given to the land- 
less, particularly the Harijan, tribal and backward 
communities. 
_ About one-fourth of India’s population comprises 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes.2 These are 
the people who constantly have to suffer on account 
of their disabilities which arise from the caste-ridden 
character of our society and the most uneven dis- 
tribution of means of production, especially land. 
The majority of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes are agriculturists; 51.75 per cent of Scheduled 
Castes and 33.04. per cent of Scheduled Tribes are 
agricultural labourers, the majority of whom do not 
own land or have only marginal holdings.2 By and 
large, they live in absolute poverty. In. Maharashtra, 
neither is their population less significant nor. 
their condition better. Out of the 9,38,248 Scheduled 
Caste workers in Maharashtra, only 15.95 per cent 
were cultivators and as many as 65.22 per cent were 
agricultural labourers. As regards Scheduled Tribe 
workers, 42.59 per cent were cultivators and 52.47 
per cent were agricultural labourers.4 

But effective land reform means a major change 
in the whole special system.5 It is a revolutionary ` 
step; it passes power, property and status from one 


` group in the community to another.® Similarly, 


possession of a plot of land will bring about radical 
changes in the economic position or outlook of the 
landless, and even a sniall addition to diminutive 
holdings will have a large actual and psychological 
effect. Where wage employment in agriculture ‘is 
extremely uncertain and the level of wages very low, 


‘a plot ofJand to employ oneself with, and on which 


to grow some part of one’s own food supply, is 
likely to bring about a transformation, economic, 
social and psychological.” Indeed, for the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, wage employment in 
agriculture as the only economic activity amounts 
to perpetual dependence on high-caste land-owners. 
Therefore, social and economic considerations 
require that the state should give preferential treat- 
ment to these unprivileged segments of the popula- 
tion in the scheme of redistribution of holdings. In 
view of the important socio-economic implications 
of ownership of land, the attempt in this article is 
to examine the distribution of surplus land acquired 
under the Land Ceiling Act with’ the purpose of 
assessing the extent of allotment to members of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Unfortun- 
ately, data are not available for the country as a 
whole; therefore the analysis is restricted to the 
State of Maharashtra. f ' 


THe Maharashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling on 
Holdings) Act, 1961, was brought into force from 
January 26, 1962. This Act puts a ceiling on culti- 
vated or operated land held by a person. The ceiling 
limits were fixed differently for the four broad 
groups of agricultural land, as shown in Table 1. 
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l Table 1 
CEILING LIMITS IN MAHARASHTRA 








Land group i Ceiling limit 


(acres) 





(a) Land irrigated seasonally or perennially by 
flow irrigation from Government source 18 


(b) Land irrigated for two seasons (8 months) 
by flow irrigation from Govt. source or perenni- ! 
ally by a well situated within the irrigable ` > i 


command of an irrigation project or perennially v 
by lift irrigation from any source constructed 
by Government 27 


(c) Land irrigated seasonally (only for 4 
months) by flow irrigation from Govt. source 
or perennially by flow or lift irrigation from 
any natural source of water (river, stream, lake, 
etc.) 48 


(d) Dry crop land 66-126 


All Jand held by a person in excess of the ceiling 


area was to be declared as surplus land. The land 
declared surplus was to be acquired by the Govern- 


‘ ment for distribution among specified categories of 


people. 
Table 2 ; 


PROGRESS IN IMPLEMENTATION OF 
MAHARASHTRA AGRICULTURAL (CEILING ON 
HOLDINGS) ACT 1961 TILL OCTOBER 31, 1976 


: (Hectares) 


Area declar- Area taken Area dis- 
i ed surplus possessionof tributed 





Under Principal 1,00,854 66,777 62,769 
Act 1961 (66.21)* (94.00)** 

Under Revised Act 1975 1,24,549 93,953 93,953 
(73:43)*  (100.00)** 

Total 2,25,403 1,60,730 1,56,722 
(71.31)* (97,51)** 


Source: Distribution of Surplus Land in Maharashtra State 
(with special reference to Sholapur District), unpublished 
report, Gokhale institute of Politics and Economics, Pune. 


*Bracketed figures indicate area taken possession of as 
percentage of area declared surplus. 


**These figures indicate area distributed as percentage of 
area taken possession of. 


It can be seen from Table 2 that till October 31, 
1976, the total area declared surplus amounted to 
2,25,403 hectares, of which about 71 per cént 
(1,60,730 hectares) was taken possession of by the 
Government for distribution. Out of the acquired 
land, altogether 1,56,722 hectares (97.5 per cent) 
had been distributed till October 31, 1976. 

The 1961 Act was revised in'1975. The revised 
Act came into force from October 2, 1975. The 
figures given separately under Principal Act and 
Revised Act show that progress of implementation 
of the Principal Act was very slow. In fact, in only 
one year of implementation of the Revised Act, a 
larger area was declared surplus, a larger area was 

- taken possession of and a larger area was distributed 
than was done under the Principal Act over a period 
of about 15 years. Incidentally, the period consi- 
dered under the Revised Act was during Emergency 
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_ Tule which might explain the speedy implementation. 


Before we examine the question of distribution in 
some detail, two points — namely, the priorities for 
distribution set out in the Act and the size of Jand 
to be allotted to each beneficiary — may be consi- 
dered. The surplus land was to _ be distributed 
among people according to a list of priorities laid 
down. If the surplus land belonged to a holder who, 
at any time before the commencement date had, by 
resuming land from his tenant for personal culti- 


_ vation under any tenancy law, rendered such tenant 


landless, the surplus land was to be given to the 
tenant. If any part of the holding of a person 
which consisted of one or more compact blocks was 
declared surplus, then such land was first to be offer- 
ed to the landlord who had leased it out to such 
person. This land was then to be given to persons 
who were employed in the compact block as agricul- 
tural labourers or as technical or other staff and had 
been rendered unemployed asa result of the take- 
over of the surplus land by the Government. There- 
after, 50 per cent of the surplus land was to be 
reserved for distribution to landless persons belong- 
ing to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
The remaining surplus land was to be given to land- 
less persons including serving members: of the armed 
forces and ex-servicemen or their surviving depen- 
dants. 

While granting land, the Collector or the author- 
ised officer was to ensure that the total land held 
by a person, after grant out of surplus land, 
did not exceed one hectare with assured irrigation 
and capable of yielding at least two crops in a 
year or 1-1/2 hectares with assured irrigation for 
only one crop or 2 | hectares with unassured water 
supply (that is, where supply is given under water 
sanctions which. are temporary or where such sanc- 
tions are regulated on the basis of availability of 
water in storage), or 2-1/2 hectares of dry crop land 
in areas where paddy cultivation is practised, or 3 
hectares of dry crop land in other areas. 

Let us now take surplus land distributed to 


` members of Scheduled Castes and Tribes. Classified 


details according to the list of priorities about the 
number of persons given land and the total land 
given to them are not available. However, infor- 
mation is available about the number of individuals 
belonging to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
who were given land and the area distributed to 
them. These details are presented in Table 3. 
Altogether, 67,884 hectares out of the 1,56,722 
hectares of surplus land distributed were allotted to 
persons belonging to Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
In other words, about 43,31 per cent of the distri- 
buted surplus land was given to Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes. The land was distributed among 90,213 
allottes, of whom those belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes numbered 42,576 (47.20 per cent), 
About 27.52 per cent individuals belonged to the 
Scheduled Castes and the land allotted to them was 
about 27.10 per cent, while 19.68 per cent of the 
allottees belonged to the Scheduled Tribes and the 
land allotted to them totalled 16.21 per cent. 
Judged against the provision in the Act that 50 
per cent of the surplus land should be distributed 
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_ Table 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS LAND TO MEMBERS OF SCHEDULED CASTES AND | 





SCHEDULED TRIBES TILL OCTOBER 31, 1976 


(Area in hectares) 




















Total Total P 7 Surplus land dis- 
area number f tributed to others 
dis- of Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes Total distribution to : 
tributed allottes Scheduled castes and 
. scheduled tribes 
No.of Area Land No.of Area Land No.of Area Land No.of Area Land 
allot- per allot- per allot- per allot- per 
tees allot- tees allot- tees allot- tee allot- 
tee ` tee tees tee 
1. Under Principal Act i ~ : 
62,769 28,982 5,076 11,133 2.19 5,862 8,992 “1.53 10,938 20,125 1.85 18,044 42,644 2.36 
(17,51)*  (17.73)** (20,23) (14.33) (37.74) (32.06) 
2. Under Revised Act e 
93,953 61,231 19,745 31,343 1.59 11,891 16,416 1.38 31,638 '47,759 1.51 29,593 46,194 1.56 
(32.25) (33.36) (19.42) (17.47) (51.67) (50.83) 
Total > : 
156722 90213 24823 42476 1.71 - 17752 25408 1.43 42576 67884 1.59 47637 88838 1.86 
` (27.52) (27.10) (19.68) (16.21) (47.20) (43.31) 











*AS percentage of total allottees, 


Source: As given under Table 2. 
among members of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
the total land actually distributed to them has been 

"less. Land distributed to this section of people 
under the Principal Act over 15 years was not satis- 
factory. Only about 32 per cent of land was given 
to them. Further, they formed only 38 per cent of 
the total allottees. It is only under the Revised Act 
that their relative share in terms of both area allot- 
ted and number of allottees is found satisfactory. 
Under the Revised Act about 51 per cent of the 
total distributed land was received by members of 
these communities and such beneficiaries formed 52 
per cent of the total beneficiaries. It may also be 
pointed out that the land allotted per person in the 
case of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is 
found to be smaller than that allotted to other cate- 
gories of people. On an average, 1.59 hectare per 

- allottee was given to them; but allottees other than 
members of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
were given 1.86 hectare per person. 

Another interesting point is that a sizeable share 
of the distributed land goes to serving members of 
the armed forces and ex-servicemen. Table 4 indi- 

. cates that as much as 30.60 per cent of the surplus 
land distributed in Maharashtra till the end of 1971 
went to this category. The Act attaches much. 
importance to grant of land to members of the 
armed forces. It is stated in the Act: “....if among 
such persons having the same order of priority, there 
are serving members or ex-servicemen or their 
dependants, they should be preferred, so that, where 
their number is equal to or less than the number of 
grantees to be selected, all of them shall be selected 
as grantees; and where their number is more than 
the number of grantees to be selected, the selection 
shall be made by drawing lots from amongst 
them.’’8 
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** As percentage of total area distributed. 


This emphasis is not unwarranted, considering 
the service rendered by the armed forces. However, 
the basic aim of land redistribution is two-fold: 
(i) to procure enough surplus cultivable land that 
can be made available for ownership operation 
among a large number of rural people who are with- 
out any land but have a genuine interest in farming 
or who have holdings that do not provide adequate 
income to maintain a given minimum living stan- 
dard; and (ii) to reorganise the farm structure so as 
to make efficient use of resources and provide 
maximum welfare to the ‘farm population. In the 
case of serving members of the armed forces or ex- 
servicemen who are eligible grantees, all of them , 
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Table 4 





DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS LAND AMONG 
DIFFERENT CATEGORIES TILL THE 
END OF 1971 : 
(Area in acres) 

Category of Number As Area As 
people to of allot-° % distri- % 
whom land is tees buted 
distributed 
Scheduled 
Castes 1596 15,10 10,126 15.05 
Scheduled 
Tribes 1605 15,19 8,230 12,23 
Servicemen 3131 ‘29.62 20,585 30.60 
Others 4237 40.09 28,330 42.12 
Total 10,569 100.00 67,271* 100,00 





* Out of the 78,932 acres of surplus land which had been 
distributed, break-up is available only for 67,271 acres. 


Source: Report of the Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Maharashtra for Evaluation of Land 
Reforms, 1974, 
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thay not have a genuine interest in farming. In such 
cases, the allotécd land often remains uncultivated. 
In fact, many of &hese persons are likely to prefer 
‘suitable public sector jobs after retirement from the 
armed forces. Therefore, it will be desirable to allot 
Jand only to such servicemen or ex-servicemen as 
have genuine interest in farming and want to settle 
down in that occupation. Those. not opting for 
farming should be preferred for jobs. The land thus 
saved may then be allotted to members of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes who, as 
already pointed out, are mainly agricultural labour- 
ers or marginal holders. In this manner, some 

- more land can be made available for distribution to 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

One more point needs to be mentioned. The 
Ceiling Act laid down -priorities for distribution of 
land to coopérative farming societies and indivi- 
duals.® But from the available information (Table 5) 
it is found that till the end of 1971, hardly 4,000 
acres out of the 79,000 acres of surplus land distri- 
buted was given to 74 cooperative farming societies. 

‘*These were also mostly societies of persons other 
than members of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. Only one society belonged to members of 
Scheduled Castes and only one to those of Scheduled 
Tribes. It may be better if the land is allotted to 
these groups by getting cooperative farming societies 
organised rather than to allot the land to indivi- 
duals, and then extend necessary support to the 
societies for land development, irrigation and other 
. production inputs including extension service so 
that the allotted land becomes a source of gainful 
employment. 


Table 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS LAND TO CO- 
OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO DIFFE- 
RENT CATEGORIES OF ALLOTTEES 


i 4 (Area in acres) 





. Category of No of Area dis- 
allottees Societies tributed 
Scheduled castes 1 121 
Scheduled tribes 1 82 
Others : 71 3.804 
` Total 73* 4,007* 





* Total cooperative societies to which land was distributed 
numbered 74 and the area distributed was 4,041 acres. 


Source: Report of the Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Maharashtra for Evaluation of Land 
Reforms, 1974 pp 214-217. : 


Distribution of land to. Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes is important, although it is not the 
only remedy to solve their socio-economic problems. 
In view of the importance ‘attached to land by our 
rural society, the need for due share in land resource 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes can 
hardly be over-emphasised. Provision of land to the 
landless of this social stratum is one important way 
of reducing their economic dependence on those 
having a position of dominance in society. Once 
their economic dependence in minimised, their social 
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weaknésées are likely to be cured toa great extent. 
It is in this context, that the land distribution policy 
needs to be conceived, in the interests of the socio- 
economic well-being of the unprivileged sections of 
our people. 

As for Maharashtra, distribution of surplus land 
to these people has not been very satisfactory. 
Their share in the total surplus land available for 
distribution needs to be increased, ard efforts are 
also necessary to increase the size of land per 
allottee. Generally, land that is the least valuable 
and therefore the most difficult to cultivate is 
acquired by the Government under the Ceiling Act. 
Land allotment can obviously have a teneficial 
impact only if the land can provide gainful occup- 
ation. Also, the responsibility of the state docs not 
end with disbursement of land to the allottees. 
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The Makings of 
“News” 


SOM BENEGAL 


HILE one can appreciate and 

even admire D.R. Manke- 
kar’s concern that the national 
press should report more on 
events and developments in the 
rural countryside, I am afraid, 
like many writers and thinkers 
of his kind, he completely ignores 
the basic reason why despite all 
good intentions and sympathetic 
noises nothing of the kind hap- 
pens. 

The basic reason is the class 
composition of our society, whe- 
ther itisin the urban or rural 
parts of the country. The middle 
and upper middle classes of urban 
society are not in the least con- 
cerned with the plight of the 
lower and working classes. The 
Westernised elite and nouveau 
riche which form a small, privi- 
leged but formidable crust are 
wholly apathetic to every other 
class urban or rural except in- 
sofaras periodically when they 
lament that these natives just do 
not know how to behave or dress 
or eat or indeed to live. Their 
minds and hearts are turned west- 
wards and even, the most absurd 
trivia from there are more excit- 
ing and to be cherished than any 
treasure from elsewhere including 
their own country. 

Similarly in the countryside 
the landed classes, the affluent 
farmers and kulaks are not greatly 
bothered with the humanity of 
their less privileged, dispossessed 
or bonded fellowmen, or perhaps 
more accurately fellow-creatures, 
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. brothers to the ox, as some poet 
put it. 

It is not so much conflict but 
a class-based indifference or lack 
of interest and sometimes callous- 
ness that fails to strike any res- 
ponsive chord with the joys and 
sorrows of one section of society 
with another. This, I believe, has 
nothing to do with caste, Because 
as will be observed though there 
may be caste conflicts, the in- 
difference ‘is invariably class 

“oriented. . 

Belchhi, Parasbigha, _ Pipra, 
Narainpur, Aligarh and a number 
of other outrages have made it in 
the national press as engineered 
sensations or horrors, largely 
through political motivation and 
not .because of news value or 
human compassion and its in- 
stinctive reaction. Otherwise they 
would never have been heard of. 
J venture to suggest that despite 
the hue and cry these infamies 
have left the urban public almost 
totally cold. As Mankekar ob- 
serves, Narainpur came to 
national consciousness through 
circuitous ways and long after 
the event. 

It is also interesting to note 
that terrorism let loose among 
the working classes, in the mines, 
coalfields and other industrial 
sectors and the mafia which 
operates .in these areas never 
make news except in some Leftist 
(and therefore suspect) papers 
and journals. Another instance of 
class alienation. Then again, the 
miserable plight of prisoners in 
our filthy, overcrowded jails 
totally lacking in the most ele- 
mentary facilities for existence 
but abundant in inhuman and 
brutal treatment has been starkly 
brought out in Mary Tyler’s 
book. This has gone largely 
unnoticed. 

Reports of the incredible lot of 
undertrials by the thousand who 
have languished in jails for years, 
many having already served time 
far beyond any sentence that 
might ever be meted to then, if 
at all, caused a momentary ripple 
in the press and public and is 
now forgotten. Because these are 
mostly pimps, prostitutes, pick- 
pockets, political extremists and 
other scum ofthe earth. A few 
worthy gentlemen issued a state- 
ment to the press, a lawyer mov- 
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ed a court, a few prisoners were 
released and the whole thing sub- 
sided though thousands yet 1e- 
main illegaliy behind bars, per- 
haps to the end of their days. Yet 
the fact that the Rajmata of 
Gwalior was given “C” class 
treatment while in jail for a few 
days during Emergency summon- 
ed such horror and shock that 
Justice Shah (no stranger to 
prison conditions as a legal lumi- 
nary) was moved to expostulate 
on man’s inhumanity to man. The 
press was full of it, and as the 
wife of a noted editor, correctly 
reflecting her class background, 
exclaimed, “You cannot equate a 
Maharani with the riff-raff’’. 

Even so universally understood 
and sensational aspects of life as 
sex and violence and their mani- 
festations or distortions betray 
their class basis in media report 
ing and public interest. [ will give 
a few examples. Illicit love affairs, 
consequent jealousy followed by 
murder are not unusual events in 
the country. They happen in 
city, town and village. Most of 
them rate a few lines When they 
happen ina working class area 
or in a village perhaps there is no 
mention at all of them. But 
which is the affair that rocked 
the national press (that is to say, 
the English language press which 
for some reason claims without 
challenge to be national) in the 
entire span of independent India? 
Which is this affair and the trial 
that followed which was reported 
in ten to fifteen columns every 
day for weeks on end? The 
Nanavati case, a crime passionel, 
where a naval officer's wife had 
a paramour who was killed by 
the husband. The court acquitted 
the officer. Apart from the papers 
going berserk so did the packed 
court house when the verdict 
was announced, Interestingly the 
urban public response to the 
court decision was one of ap- 
proval for, regardless of the legal 
merits of the case which no one 
bothered about, it upheld middle 
class morality! 

Another case which merits 
attention relates to violence. 
There is violence aplenty in the 
country. Innumerable children 
are abducted, some rescued, 
some returned, others murder 
ed. There is a line or two in 
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the papers. People shake their 
heads and blame the police or 
„government for their laxity. Most 
of these cases relate to the 
poorest and lowest classes. Yet 
one case’ which caused near 
hysteria in forty years was the 
kidnapping and killing of the 
Chopra children coming as they 
did from an upper elitist class, 
When I say caused “near hys- 
teria’ I mean not in the nation 
as a whole but only in, the vocal 
urban, mainly English language 
press and in the middle and 
upper middle class citizenry. 
Never were the police.so bela- 
boured for their indifference, in- 
efficiency, imbecility and so on. 
Processions and demonstrations 
were organised, the Prime Minis- 
ter was all but asked to resign. 

Let it not be understood that 
I have no sympathy for the 
Chopra children or that I feel 
the press should have played 
down the incident. Far from it. 
But I only point out the selective 
sympathy of the press and the 
way it measures news values 
which are wholly class based. 

A third case deals with a news- 
paper itself. The Morning Echo 
. as a tabloid (which for some 
reason is automatically associa- 
ted with sensationalism) ran a 
number of stories of rape and 
violence. Now you would say 
that sex has universal appeal and 
therefore these stories should 
have created a stir or at least 
‘some avid readership. On the 
contrary these stories fell flat 
and this among other reasons led 
to the failure of the paper. The 
interesting thing about these 
rapes was that they had taken 
place in the villages of Punjab, 
Haryana or Uttar Pradesh, most 
often in farms and wheat-fields, 
involving naturally village men 
and women, say Anguri raped 


by Kaloo. The urban English 


reading clientele of Morning Echo 
“was simply not interested even 
though it was rape, for it hap- 
pened at the wrong class level. 

J have deliberately taken cases 
mainly of depravity because in 
media mythology this is supposed 
to have maximum and universal 
interest. And yet we see that 
class character overrides this sup- 
posed interest. I have also taken 
such cases because Mankekar 
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“ goes further. He wants news of 
developmental activities, econo- 
mic progress, societal problems 
and so on to be garnered from 
the rural areas for publication. 
Such news is considered boring 
atthe best of times even when 


it relates to one’s own class. Why 
should it interest when it relates 
to another alien class? Amplified 
to a global context perhaps 
Mankekar will understand why 
there is so much resolute resis- 
tance to his dedicated espousal 
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‘of the non-aligned news pool not 
only from the world monopolist 
news agencies but even by his 
own distinguished fellow edifors. 
How much more interesting it is 
to get the supposedly objective 
but patently slanted sordid, sen- 
sational, titillating stories spewed 
by these oligopolies about the 
west or from the western angle 
than to.have the non-aligned news 
pool presumably tell us nothing 
but slanted and dull news about 
economic progress among the 
Yorubas of Africa or the literacy 
achievements of the Papuans of 
Irian. Reuter yes, Tanjvg no. 
Associated Press yes, La Prensa 
no. Itis again’ another. kind of 


cends national boundaries. 
Finally Mankekar wants re- 
porters to spread out to the 
countryside, at least aña measure 
of apprenticeship in understand- 
ing the true dimensions of the 
country and its innumerable pro- 
blems at all levels — as barefoot 
journalists, so to speak. Experi- 
ence in another’ more pressing 
field — medicine — shows the 
utter reluctance of the city-bred, 
city-spoilt young doctor, in the 
making, to go to. the village even 
to help start medical facilities 
much less work there. He con- 
siders it a punitive imposition 
and has vigorously and success- 
fully resisted such postings. How 


journalists ‘be when asked to dis- 
perse to the mofussil and 
gaon! i 

This does not mean that the 
situation as it exists is good or 
even satisfactory. Itis not. It is 
dreadful. This does not mean 
that Mankekar’s corpus of ideas 
is wrong. In sum they are right. 
But they will succeed only when 
the class structure of society is 
demolished (horrors), the press 
and journalist, like others, are 
committed (a bad word) and they 
are committed to an ideology 
(positively obscene in our free 
society)! Except, perhaps, when 
the ideology is rapacious, soul- 
less, free wheeling-dealing capi- 


class consciousness which “trans- 


` cities against the 


Warning from Pipra (Contd. from page 12) 


ciation for Rural Development. The attempt was to 
uplift the landless labourers so that ‘Naxalite’ mili- 


‘ tancy could be contained. The experiment failed 


miserably. The benefits of the’ experiment went to 
the propertied class of direct cultivators. (See Sach- 
chidananda, Pradhan H. Prasad, Jai B.P. Sinha, S. 
* Akinchan, Sarvodaya and Development, A.N.S. Insti- 
Stuite of Social Stud’ es, Patna, 1975. See’ specially 
Pradhan. H. Prasad, “The Economic Perspective”, 
pp. 80-107). 

The main problem in, the area is Harijan militancy 
which . wants to end the semi-feudal production 
relations. The land-holders have organised them- 
selves with arms and funds. In September last year, 
the Patna office of the All-India Kisan Sammelan 
-submitted a memorandum to the Chief. Minister of 
Bihar, stating that Harijans were committing atro- 
“kisans” and were looting their 
houses. Arotnd the same time, the signatories. to 
this memorandum, some of them Kurmi land- 
holders from ‘Punpun area, formed a ‘“‘Kisan 
Samraksha Sangh” to safeguard the interests of the 
rich Kurmi cultivators. The Sangh also raised 
funds. The Harijans allege that this Sangh financed 
the raid on Pipra on February 26. 

The devastation which J saw at Pipra last week 


‘Rural Teashops (Continued from page 14) 
that the Government had succeeded in transmitting 
its messages to the largely illiterate village population 
of Egypt by use of the radio. The survey showed 
that village grain-shops played an important role in 
transmitting these messages to the village commu- 
nity. The typical village grocery shop in Egypt is 
small in size and has limited stocks of only basic 
items; it is also open to the street and has a few 
chairs and a kerosene burner to boil water for tea. 
It invariably has a rádio set working throughout the 
working day. The merchant and his visitors are 
equally exposed to the radio, and news and other 
items are absorbed almost unconsciously. Moreover, 
because the merchant’s prime business is conversa- 
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much more obdurate will 


our talism.{J 


will not be the last instance of brutality by the land- 
lords in Bihar. The Kurmi landholders, who are 
aggressively asserting themselves as the new class of 
Jandlords, without having acquired the cultural values 
of the traditional landlord class, will increasingly 
confront the militant and organised class of landless 
labourers. At some point they will have to leave be- 
hind their caste affiliations and compromise with the 
upper-caste landlords, to jointly deal with the threat 
to the semi-feudal system which both of them repre- 
sent and seek to perpetuate. In terms of political 
alignment, both classes came closer during the initial 
period of Janata rule. Now again divided, the chances 
of their coming together do seem remove at present. 
The contradictions between them and the upper- 
caste peasantry are not as sharp as those between 
them and the landless labourers, yet caste distinc- 


_ tions and the bitterness emanating from them would 


at least make joining hands extremely difficult. 

The Left parties must take the cue from these 
contradictions when dealing with the Lok Dal. 
True, the middle peasantry is basically anti-Indira 
Gandhi; it is at the same time semi-feudal and 
therefore against any change in the rural social- 
economic set-up. The Left parties can either organise 
the landless and fight feudalism or join hands with 
the landlords against the interests of the landless. 
The choice before them is clear. (March 2) [C] 


tion, irrespective of his specific economic function, 
he picks up and relays important information in the 
same way as the tea-shop owner in India. 

Thus we see that the tea-shop has become an 
important link in the process of political communi- 
cation in rural India. Communication plays an 
important role in national development. Communi- 
cation motivates the illiterate to become literate, 
helps to shift influence .from age and traditional 
status to knowledge. and ability, forces traditional 
leaders to defend their power by raising their infor- 
mation level, and so on. The tea-shop, by helping 
this process, has deeply affected the national orien- 
tation of the villager who is gradually becoming a 
participant in modern society. 
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Behind America’s War Hysteria | 
(Continued from page 10) 


Carter, liberalism arose. McKinley, the father of 
Yalta, was a Republican; Truman, the founder of 
the Cold War, a Democrat. Republicans have a 
penchant for nationalism and detente; the Demo- 
crats have a penchant for global systems based on 
liberal capitalism and for imperialism. For after all, 
how can Truman’s remark about the American 
system be understood except as imperialism? 

If this analysis of the schizoid mind be true and 
if detente has suffered at the hands of liberal Demo- 
crats during the Truman-Korean-Marshall Plan 
years, during the Kennedy-Johnson Cuban missile 
and Vietnam years, and now under Carter during 
the Iran-Afghanistan crisis, can it then be suggested 
that today’s war hysteria is a liberal crisis of the 

` mind? à f 

Liberals, with their severe non-conformist cons- 
ciences have a Calvinist desire for peace, it is true. 
Yet, they have a clear desire to dictate the terms. 
These impulses confuse them. They are damned if 

- they do and damnéd if they don’t. Choked by con- 
fusion, they panic; and in panic they reach for the 
old bromides. They cannot compromise with the 
devil. 

Today’s liberal dilemma today is vastly different 
from the dilemma of the mind that produced Korea 
and Vietnam. In both these crises the schizoid mind 
only had to reach for the anti-communist seltzer 
water. In March 1947 Harry Truman, who made the 
above remarks about the American system, also 
issued a national security memorandum that laid the 
groundwork for the Cold War — a document that 
clearly spelled out the liberal canons. Also in 1947 
three years before Senator Joseph McCarthy began 
his antizcommunist crusade, Truman began to ex- 
tract anti-communist oaths from government emp- 
loyees, with the support of the prestigious liberal 
pressure group, the Americans for Democratic 
Action. Thus in 1950, McCarthy simply reported 
that the liberal programme was not being 
enforced. : ` 
> Similarly, in 1960-1963 under John F. Kennedy, a 
new spurt of anti-communism began. The Bay of 
Pigs, the build-up: of troops of Vietnam and counter 
insurgency warfare all were attempts to externalise 

_ the internal vicious anti-communism of that era. 
Kennedy risked nuclear war in the Cuban missile 
crisis, even though he knew the Soviets would back 
down. And Johnson turned provocative raids on 
North Vietnam into a pretext for the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. Today, Carter’s rhetoric on Iran, Cuba 
and Afghanistan represents similar externalisations 
of internal pressure on the liberal mind. 

However, much more is at stake than old-style 
anti-communism. There is a difference today that 
says more about the liberal mind than anti- 
communism. 

To reach the new sources of stress in the liberal 
mind we must excavate deeply, into the cavities of a 
now decaying liberal world view. For, only in this 
way is it ‘possible to truly see the roots of current 
liberal dementia. To do this, we are forced to move 
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through the debris of shattered nerves and to drill 
away at crumbling foundations. If the tooth is to be 
saved, however, we must first break down the plaque 
of the liberal dentures, 


Imperial Liberal Vision qs 


s[mousnour the liberal post-war era and within 
the confines of the non-communist world, we ‘ 
have been faced with a remarkable duality: on the 
one hand, there is the slow spread of democracy, 
and on the other, a dizzying number of dictator- 
ships and repressive regimes. At one end of the 
spectrum ,is democratic India; at the other is Pino- 
chet’s Chile. What links these regimes is their mem- 
bership in the Bretton Woods system and their will- 
ingness to follow the dictates of liberal international 
capitalism. 

What is quickly apparent is that, given a choice 
between a democratic regime and a capitalist one, 
the liberal mind always will choose the latter. For 
liberalism, behind its sunny smile, is essentially an 
economic ideology. Richard Gardner, a historian of 
the creation of the Bretton Woods institutions 
(IMF, World Bank and GATT) which rule the 
liberal global system, has said that economics, not - 
politics, dominated the thought of the American 
planners of the post-war era. As Gardner wrote: 

The principle planners of the post-war era showed a genuine 

belief in the critical importance of the economic factors, ° 

Cordell Hull [the liberal Secretary of State in 1944] was fot 

content to state the truism that economic factors play an’ 


important role in international relations. He accorded them 
pride of place.” 


In a 1941 speech in which Hull spelled out 


American war aims, he said: 


In the final reckoning, the problem becomes one ‘of estab- 
lis’ ing the foundations of an economic order in which 
independent nations cooperate freely. with each other for 
mutual gain, of a world order not new but renewed, which 
liberates rather than enslaves.* (Emphasis added) i 

This emphasis however led those in favor ofa 
liberal world economic order to place all their em- 
phasis on economics. Gardner calls this “econo- 
mism,” the belief that economics ‘precede ‘all other 
considerations. It is this economism - which places 
the Shah of Iran equal to the elected President of 
Venezuela or which condemns Allendé to death 
while honouring’ Marcos. ` ; 

The liberal world vision, then, is a global econo- 
mic vision, where governments are joined by a single 
economic, system. The premise of the world vision 
is that, through free trade and capital movements, 
all will benefit equally. This stress on free trade 
and free capital views the world’ as an economic 
plane free of the lumps of nationalism, of feelings of . 
national pride, or of sovereignty. The essence of 
liberal economism is to snuff out ndtionalism. As a, 
result, liberal economism has imposed its -uniform 
map on the world. . 

Secondly, behind the liberal facade another neces- 
sary assumption lurked hidden in the sparkling 
smile. Hull gave this away when he said he favoured 
a “renewed” system. “Renewed, not new” he said. 
Hull, of course, referred to the fact- that what the 
US proposed was to rebuild the liberal world system 
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under US financial hegemony, replacing Great 
Britain. For, Hull understood that the liberal global 
system needs one powerful nation to act as an 
engine for the system. In the 1930’s Edward Gay, 
„a member of the liberal Council-on Foreign Rela- 
tions said: 


When I think of the British Empire’ as our inheritance I 
think simply of the natural right-of succession. The ulti 
~* — mate right of succession is inevitable... A time .must come 
\ when the United States as a powerful ‘state and creditor 
state, hence vitally interested in world trade and prosperity, 
will face the realities of its new position. It will realise 
that a policy of self sufficiency is impossible.’ 


Thus, ‘the Council called on Hull to force the 
‘United States to succeed Great Britain as the main 
engine of the world ‘system. 

Although ignored too often by radical critics of 
capitalism, a non-Marxist economist, Charles Kindle- 
berger of ‘MIT, has documented how the US succeed- 

‘ed the British. As he put it: 


- In the nineteenth century, Britain was the leader of the 
world economic system. * Stérling was international money. 
The public goods consisted of a market'for distress goods, 

` provided by British free trade; a countercyclical flow of 
capital, produced by the City of London; coordination’ of 
macroeconomic policies and exchange rates provided by the 
rules of the gold standard, legitimised and internationalised 
by usage; a lender of last resort in the Bank of England, 
after the Bank Act of 1844 was suspended in crisis. 

The United States took over leadership after World War 

JI. The nineteenth century formula of the gold standard, 
free trade, and budgets balanced annually had broken 
. down, and after depression and war the United States led a 

- drive for international rules and institutions: tariff reduction 
and non-discriminatory: trade would be managed by an 
Tnternational Trade Organisation; capital movements for 
development by the World Bank; international monetary 
relations by the par-value system of currencies, and repay- 
able credits based on quotas geared to trade by the 1MF. 
Ostensibly, the system was to be organised by rules and 
jnternational institutions. In reality, it was led by the 
United States.° 


Thus, the liberal vision depended on two pillars: 
it regarded the world asa vast plantation to be 
analyzed economically, and saw the US as being the 
main engine in the system — as the successor to Bri- 
tain. Kindleberger makes it clear that for the liberal 
international economy to work, one nation must 
rule. As he put it in an interview, ““The liberal inter- ~ 
national economic system isa system under the 
leadership of one nation or it is not a system.” 

The point of this review of the liberal global vision 
is that it is based in America on the twin pillars of 
economic prosperity and US -leadership. Should 
either pillar begin to tremble, the foundation will 
crumble. Today, of course, both pillars are crumb- 
ling US leadership is being challenged, and the 
world ‘economy is about to collapse, or at least to 
stagnate. Kindleberger summarises the situation 
this way: a 

America pushed hard for the elimination of quotas and 

advocated tariff reductions universally, but it tolerated 

foot dragging by Europe and Japan. As Japanese growth 
- soared and exports poured out, the United States accepted 

a disproportionate share. The World Bank started out by 

using dollars exclusively, both from tre American quota 

and from government-guaranteed loans raised in the United 

States. The Bank did so because the international mone-; 

tary standard was based onthe dollar, not gold. Other 

countries could change the price of currencies in relation 
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tothe dollar, and did so from 1949 onward. They could 

, not change the price of gold. The United States could 
change tie price of gold, and didnot until 1971, but it 
could not change t e price of the dollar. The asymmetry 
of the system was perceived only slowly, except perhaps 
by President de Gaulle. 

After capital markets opened up in 1958, Furope and 

- Japan could add to their dollar reserves by borrowing. 
This involved borrowing Jong (or selling existing comp- 
anies to United States firms) and lending short. Jt added 
‘abundant liquidity tothe system despite fears of some 
economists that the world was short or potentially short, 
of liquidity. The same effect was achieved unintentionally 
by failing to understand that capital markets were joined 
“and that on that account, national monetary policies were 
no longer independent. When the United States tried to 
lower interest rates, or West Germany or Japan to raise 
them, dollars poured abroad for the long or short term on 
private account and had to be recycled by monetary 
authorities, this despite strenuous efforts by the United 
States from 1963 on to limit its foreign lending. 

Thus did American leadership decay. A glance at the little 
book edited by Carlo Cipolla, The Decline of Empires, is 
persuasive that the phenomenon is not new, The cause is 
usually a combination of war and inner decay. War of 
course can stimulate, as it did for the United States in two 
world wars, but not the war in Vietnam. Five wars three 
‘against Britain and two against France did in the Dutch 
Empire by 1730 or so. British economic world leadership 
was not put down after World War I; it slipped and fell. 
Some time after 1968, tiie United States was aching to 
escape: from burdens of leadership. By August 1971 it had 
dumped them. 


Kindleberger’s description of the collapse of the 
liberal -order under American leadership is graphic 
enough, but his view of the future is more disturb- 
ing. 

THe believes that without one imperial nation 
ruling the system, there grows up a Darwinian 
struggle for leadership. Regional trading blocs may 
form, causing economic warfare that in itself, may 
lead to open warfare. For liberals believe that when 
economic blocs form, warfare follows. ‘‘Where goods 
cannot cross borders,”’ said Cordell Hull, ‘‘soldiers 
will.” Kindleberger states the situation in more 
scholarly prose. 


In political terms, the provision of the world public good 
of economic stability is best provided, if not by a world 
government, by a system of rules, However, it is difficult 

. to obtain agreement on an adequate system of such rules 
or the means for enforcing tbem. This suggests that any 
interriational economic organisation based on functional 
rules and institutions is likely to break down. In Darwinian 
fashion it will be replaced by'a system in which one nation 
serves openly or covertly as leader and is accepted as legiti- 
mate in this role by its readiness to bear a disproportionate 
share of the cost of providing stability, as other countries 
take a free ride, Even if the emergence of a leader is slow, 
efforts to evolve a system of rules and organisations 
should not be, though their success is questionable. At the 
least, perhaps, one can prevent the old order from disinte- 
grating completely, even though one cannot construct a 
strong new one. : 


War Hysteria and 


‘Liberal Imperialist Vision 


N today’s capitalist system, the naked Darwinian 
struggle for leadership, among the major indus- 
trial nations, OPEC, and economic warfare between 
communist and non-communist states is one of the 
major themes of the American war hysteria. Novels 
and non-fiction books, newspaper articles and 
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` magazines are filled with lurid projections of econo- 
mic catastrophe. j 3 
. To the liberal mind based on “economism,” 
economic unċertainty causes panic. The liberal 
mind depends for its sustenance on the economic 
system. Indeed, economics is its only god. To have 
that god fail is to face true despair. v. 


For several years now the disintegration of the 


international economy has been a major theme. 
Since 1971, when the Bretton Woods gold standard 
“broke down; through ‘the 1973 oil crisis; through 
1975 which saw the greatest recession since 1929; 
up till today, when inflation is 13 per cent and gold 
sells for $ 700 an ounce, when the US carries a 
$ 28 billion deficit in tradé equal almost to the 


deficit of the whole Third World, when life-long ` 


savings disappear, when the steel industry is a series 
of bankruptcies, when mightly Chrysler is bankrupt, 
there is in America a deep hysteria. The falling 
dollar, the flood of imports and foreign investment 
by Arabs, and the growing government deficit all 
combine into clanging bells and clamorous cries of 
economic catastrophe. 

In this liberal nightmare, : where economists have 
no answers, there exists a huge’ market for disaster 
literature, Paul Erdman’s novel The Crash of 79 
(Ballantine 1979) sold millions of copies, although 
it portrayed a honrendous economic crisis, nuclear 
. -war in Iran and the Persian Gulf, and ihe destruc- 
` tion of Amerjcan hegemony. Other books in ‘the 

samé genre, such as How You Can Profit from the 

Coming Monetary Crisis (MacMillan, 1974) by 

Harry Browne; The Day the. Dollar Died (Logos, 

1973) ,by William Cantelon; The Invisible Crash 

(Rahdom House, 1975) by James Dines; The Way 

the World Works ‘(Simon and Schuster, 1978) by 

Jude Wanniski, which chronicles the great depres- 
. sion; and Kindleberger’s The World in Depression 

(California, paper, 1979), give the flavour of forces 

that disorient the liberal economistic mind. 

These lurid scenarios also haunt the: magazines. 
Business Week heralded the breaking up of the 
world order in October 1977 with a cover that 
exclaimed “ʻA Fragmented World.” The February 
1980 Harper’s blared out an expose of the coming 
failure of the international banks in an article called 
‘‘Banker’s Casino.” In August 1979, Business Week. 

. described “‘The Petro Crash of the 1980’s.” 

These are but afew of the major magazines’ 
efforts to throw doom and gloom into the liberal 
mind.: Scare stories on oil shortages are splashed 
over Time and Newsweek.:And last October, as the 
stock market plunged 60 points in two days, news- 
papers too numerous to mention did retrospective 
stories on the 50th anniversary at the 1929 Crash. 
Since then, the volatility of the stock market, the 
gold market, and the commodities, markets have 
filled the financial press. 

It is no accident, therefore, that when economic 
fear is thus spread through the press, accounts of war 
and armamerits and fear of war likewise proliferate. 
For the liberal mind, with its utter welded depen- 
dence on economic ideology, thinks of waras the 
alternative to economic prosperity. If the world is 
breaking up, Darwinian struggle must follow. 
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This is why,’ beginning in May 1979, the US 
agreed with its NATO partners to increase arma- 


ment expenditures by four per cent in real terms and | 


12 pér cent in nominal terms. As the economic 


fear stories hit the press im October, a parallel .. 


number of war stories appeared. On October 4, 
President Carter approved a study on a new military 
force in the Persian Gulf (one month before the 


hostages were taken in Iran and two months before ` 


Afghanistan). On October 12, Carter refused to 
consider a Soviet offer to reduce missiles and troops 
in Europe. That same day, Republican John Con- 
nally, a former liberal Democrat, advocated the 
building of bases in the Indian Océan-Persian Gulf 


area. On October 17, the New York Times, military - 


writer wrote a scare story on ‘‘NATO’s weaknesses.” 
On October 24, SALT was declared dead, due to a 
Senate strategem that blocked rapid passage. On 
-October 25, the Senate approved a nuclear carrier 
that had been blocked for two years. . The Shah, it 
is worth noting, entered the United States in late 
October, despite warnings that his visit would lead 
to reprisals i . so ; . 

On November 15, NATO voted to increase its 
missiles by over 500 new units. On November 29, 


Carter approved a nine per cent increase ‘in defense - 


spending. On Decembér 7, before Afghanistan, the 
Wall Street Journal pronounced SALT II, “dead.” 
And on January 4, Business Week which comes out 
one week before its stated publication date, embla- 
zoned the headline “New Cold War Economy,” in 


an article that talked of the boom in the defense in-’ 


dustry stocks and expected orders. By February 4, a 
Business Week headline read, “Why the US Can’t 
Rearm Fast’’, The story bemoaned bottlenecks in 
production. 

On January 23, 1980, Carter gave his State of the 


Union message, which called for a defensive peri- . 


meter in the Persian Gulf. Anda week later, the 
Pentagon, noting its lack of conventional muscle, 
called for the use of nuclear weapons to defend 
Tran, ina front page February 2 New York Times 
article, 

It is this militarisation of political discourse that 
Kennan spoke of. What he didn’t note was the fact 
that the militarisation US thought paralleled the 
economic news of` catastrophe that occurred in 
September, October, November and December. He 


` did not relate the militarisation of thought to the 


panic in the gòld market, to the Federal Reserve’s 
austerity programme in October, to the October 
stock crash, to the failure of Chrysler, or to the 13 
per cent inflation rate. He did not note either the 
new Darwinian atmosphere in the world economy 
—or the fact that militarisation: is an externa- 
lisation of the weakness of the world economy. 

For the liberal mind rests its case on two pillars: 
economism and American hegemony. Both were 
severely shaken in 1979; even before Iran and 
Afghanistan. That is why President Carter’s speech 


of January 23 covered items — the rapid deploy-. 


ment force, the MX missile, the nuclear carrier, 
increased NATO missiles and an increased defense 
budget — that were decided before Iran, before 
_Afghanistan. The bases mentioned in Egypt preced- 
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ed the crisis (See Novak, Mainstream February 25, 
1978.) as did Diego Garcia. In short, in Carter’s 
entire speech only the aid to Pakistan was new. The 
rest had been decided before the crisis had broken 
out. 

That is how miljtarisatfon became so powerful in 
January. It had begun in October before the crises. 
Thus,’militarisation paralleled the decline of the 
dollar, the’ rise of gold and the bankruptcy of 
Chrysler. . It had little to do with either Afghanistan 
or Iran, except to the degree that these crises gave 


_ a focus to the rhetoric. 


In many senses, therefore, the militarization of 
thought in the US reflects a growing despair about 
the future of the liberal world system. It reflects a 
new awareness that forces of Nationalism and 
religion, as in Iran and OPEC, are factors that US 


~ hegemony no longer can deny. It reflects, too, the 


recognition that “liberal dictators,” such as Somoza 
and Park Chung Hee, no longer can hold back, 
without US power, the forces pressing for freedom 
and democracy. It also reflects the poverty of 
liberal economics, 

On the world .scale, the liberal community was 
shocked when the sedate OECD in Paris issued a 
report called Interfutures, which predicted that the 
world economy faced either stagnant growth bet- 
ween now and the year 2000, or the break-up of 
the world into four blocs: a Europe-Africa-Middle 
East bloc; Japan-Asia bloc; a US-Western Hemi- 
sphere bloc a and a communist bloc. These shatter- 
ing scenarios flew in the face of America’s dream 
of a unified world economy, dominated by the US 


_ dollar. 


This: shattered world view is, of course, what 
makes the crisis of 1979-1980, the militarisation of 
America, different from the old crisis of the 1950’s 
and Vietnam eras. Liberal anti-communism alone 
is not enough to whip the current hysteria. And to 
anti-communism is added the fear of economic 
collapse. 

In 1947 and in the pre-Vietnam era, economic 
collapse seemed remote. Today, however, it is as 
near as the morning newspaper. Back, then, internal 
anti-communism could be externalised. Today; 
external forces of nationalism, OPEC and the weak 
international economy have created an internal 
hysteria. And unless one grasps this fact of econo- - 
mic pressure, -one cannot understand the ‘current’ 
war feelings. These feelings are deep and ugly. 


Reality is battering the dream of a whole generation, ` 


It had been hoped that a strong free world e¢o- 
nomy would woo the Soviets into the system and, 
through incentives, get them to modify their system 


- to more liberal standards. This hope of converting 


the enemy, which is the liberal Yalta remedy, seems 
now to be a faint dream. For the liberal world 
economy is a shambles. Many today fear Soviet 
participation in the system, because the Soviet Union 
may become the dominant power. Thus, to despair 
is added fear of Soviet economic stability. Many of 
America’s allies already’ have valuable trade with 
the USSR, trade which draws our allies a little 
closer to the Soviets. Fear of these ties breeds 
mistrust among the allies, and creates an urgent 
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need for the US to assert its. leadership. Militarisa- 
tion seems to be the only answer.12 
-> (To be Concluded Next Week) 
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GEORGE KENNAN’S WARNING 


A war atmosphere has been created. Discussion in 
Washington has been dominated by talk of American 
military responses — of the acquisition of bases and 
facilities, of the creation of a rapid-deployment force, 
of the cultivation of military ties with other countries 
all along Russia’s sensitive southern border. In these 
circumstances, anything can happen. Bue the fact is, 
this extravagant view of Soviet motivation rests, to 
date, exclusively on our own assumptions. I am not 
aware of any substantiation of it in anything the Soviet 
leaders themselves have said or done. On the contrary, 
Brezhnev has specifically, publicly and vigorously 
denied any such intentions... 


We are now in the danger zone. I can think of no 
instance in modern history where such a break-down of 
political communication and such a triumph of un- 
restrained military suspicions as now marks Soviet- 
American relations has not led, in the end, to armed 
conflict. The danger is heightened by the-fact that we 
do not know, at this time, with whom we really have to 
deal at the Soviet end. If there was ever a time for 
realism, prudence and restraint in American Statesman- 
ship, it is this one. Nothing, in the passions of electoral 
Politics could serve as the slightest excuse for ignoring 
this necessity, 

Courtesy: The New York Times, February 1, 1980 
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Afghanistan and Neutrality 
“(Continued from page 7) 


the dumping of arms in the Gulf region must be 
drastically curtailed if not altogether enlace 

Pakistan, in collusion with China and\the USA in 
that order, must cease forthwith’all forms of sub- 
versive activities emanating from the former’s terri- 
tory, in inciting and actively aiding the, militant 
sections of the Afghan refugees. 

As a measure of establishing its bona-fides for a 
peaceful settlement, the USA too must initiate 
actions, besides the stoppage of military aid, by 
withdrawing the economic curbs aimed at the Soviet 
“Union as well as to reverse its decision for participa- 
tion in the Moscow Olympic games. 

On its part, Afghanistan must also create the 
necessary conditions for the early return of the 
refugees from Pakistan with honour and dignity and 
without any threats of vendetta or reprisals. Let 
the present Afghan Goyernment also create the 
necessary conditions to reassure its people and the 
rest of the world, that they will choose the type of 
government and society the people desire, through 
popular fanchise or through a national referendum 
based on their political and economic philosophy, 
social fabric and culture and one befitting their 
religious sentiments. 

In so far as the USSR is concerned the threads of 


_ , detente with the USA and the Western world must 


' be picked up once again and remove any appre- 
hensions of the USA and its allies and friends of the 
lurking fear of its expansionist motives or that it 
has any intention to interfere with the flow of oil 
through this region. . 

The situation is not beyond the control or 
ingenuity of the parties involved in the present 
crisis. The West will be living in false hopes if it 
believes, as it does, that it can wean away Afghan- 
istan from the sphere .of Soviet influence or its 
traditional friendship or from rendering economic 
and other types of'aid for the development of this 
country, which the West in the past had deliberately 
withheld for ‘partisan reasons. With its common 
frontiers with Afghanistan, Iran and China and the 
proximity of Pakistan with its anti-Soviet postures 
over the years are geo-political factors, Russia can- 
not ignore the overall context of her political and 
security requirements in this region. Even without 
the physical Russian presence, Afghanistan had 
become a most sensitive area because of the way the 
Revolution in Iran has gone from step to step. So 
long as the present trend continues in Iran the 
danger this constitutes to the stability in the entire 
Gulf region cannot be underrated. There is no need 
to credit the USSR with all sorts of . malevolent 


intentions. It has acted in Afghanistan with the ` 


intension of safeguarding its security interests in a 
situation which in fact was on.the verge of explod- 
ing. A stark recognition of these facts and the 
realities of the situation will pave the way for a 
better understanding of the developments in Afghani- 
stan and thereby for the formulation of an early and 
lasting solution. z 

As an Indian, one does not have to be'a chauvi- 
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we 


nist to declare that our country is best suited to 
bring about a honourable-settlement in this region. 
The crisis in Afghanistan is a regional one and con- 
cerns trot only the countries of this sub-continent 
but that of West Asia and SE Asia region as well. 
It is therefore logical'that a regional solution must 
be found which in turn will be more acceptable ` 
to all concerned. India possesses the best credentials 
as a respected founder member of the non-aligned 
movement. It has friendly and warm relations with 
Afghanistan and the USSR and enjoys their trust 
and confidence and its influence in both these coun- 
tries is not insignificant. India also by far.and large 
enjoys the respect: and friendship of the Western 
nations and*her past and present efforts in pursuit 
of peace is fully appreciated. The Simla Agreement 
provides the framework for good neighbourly rela- 
tions with Pakistan and the Government of India 
has shown great statesmanship by reassuring our 
neighbour of our peaceful and friendly intentions 
for its territorial integrity and economic prosperity 
without trying to cause any embarfassment or taking 
advantage of Pakistan’s involvement in the present’ 
crisis. On a regional basis’ India .wants to ensure 
that Afghanistan truly remains a non-aligned nation 
to pursue its own political and economic policies . 
and remains aloof from the power bloc pulls and 
pressures generated by global interests Finally, India 
does not desire any interference: in this region fro 

any country howsoever friendly. | . 

Given the goodwill and understanding, but more’ 
important, the resolve of the super-powers and their 
friends, the crisis in Afghanistan must be defused 
and a sense of sanity restored if progress towards an 
early solution is capable of being brought about. 
There are more important and vital issues before 
the nations of the world in solving the multifarious 
problems of humanity at large than to risk a course 
of confrontation in this nuclear age. 

In the words of Karl. Marx “History is nothing 
but activity of men pursuing their purpose”. Let 
the leaders of the super-powers pursue the activities 
of peace. (March 10) O l 





‘STEPS TO PEACE 


Long before I went into government, I was 
told a story about Henry 'L. Stimson that 
seemed to me pertinent during the years that 
I watched the Vietnam tragedy unfold — and 
participated in that tragedy. 


in his waning year Stimson was asked by an 
anxious questioner, “Mr Secretary, how on 
earth can we ever bring peace to the world?” 

Stimson is said to have answered: “You 
begin by bringing to Washington a small hand- 
ful. of able men who believe that the achieve- 
ment of peace is possible. You work them to 
-the bone until they no longer believe that it is 
possible. 

“And then you throw them out — and bring 
in a new bunch who believe that it is possible”. 


— James C. Thomson, Jr. (1968) 
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', Games Academics Play 


[THE PUCL report on Assam 

(Mainstream, March 8, 1980) 
prepared by a ‘fact-finding mis- 
sion’ of three academics from the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, can 
claim neither relevance, nor dis- 
passionate analysis. 

The report, inspite of its brief 
four pages, based on a mere 
seven-day tour of Assam, is 
surely the most complete expla- 
nation of the Assami events to 
date. It is difficult not to be 
impressed by this brilliant feat of 
-three academics in disentangling 
events, which most people so far 
‘thought, were extraordinarily 
complex. So even if I did not 
expect the report to help solve 
Assam’s foreigner problem, I ex- 
pected it to be one of those 
wonders that the academic world 
produces, which may contribute 
to an understanding of the 
events. The report makes a series 
of important ‘‘findings”’. Only at 
one point does the mission feel 
the necessity for showing some 
modesty. “It is... quite possi- 
ble”, it says, “that the known 
anti-Communist power of the 
Western world may be actively 
involved in this.” However, 
we are told, “it would be hard 
indeed for a team of acade- 
mics to find solid evidence to 
establish these suspicions”. But 
what after all is the need for 
evidence so long: as we have sus- 
picions? So on this point as well 
as most others our learned pro- 
fessors pronounce a series of 
“findings”. ` 

(a) One of the major ‘‘find- 
ings?” of the mission is that 
“the present agitation bases 
itself on certain facts”. The 
facts that they are referring to 
are none other than those rela- 
ting to the influx into Assam, 
which as we all know, are at 
the centre of the Assam events. 
One would have thought that a 
“group of academics would have 
cared to look at the census 
figures themselves on such a 
crucial question, But visibly irri- 
tated by the different figures 
quoted by the leaders of the 
agitation, the mission concluded, 


“In any event we were given 
widely differing estimates of the 
‘foreigners’.... It is probably true, 
as the leaders of the agitation 
have claimed, that the rise in 
Assam’s population between 1961 
and 1971 as nearly 34to 35 per 
cent. The rise, if true, is pheno- 
menal.” At one, point the mission 


- shows obvious delight at a dis- 


covery about the 1931 Census 
which “‘the leaders of the agita- 
tion are unable to explain”. It 
might be of interest to the mis- 
sion that the migration figures 
into Assam since the-turn of the 
century have been so high that 
it has been of considerable 
interest to demographers and 
other social scientists. The politi- 
cal scientist Myron Weiner, for 
instance, has calculated on the 
basis of the Census figures of 
1901 to 1971 that the migrant 
population and their descendants 
in 1971 was approximately 8.5 
million, against an ‘indigencous’ 
population of 6.5 million. The 
present correspondent has found 
the influx to be the single most 
important factor in understanding 
not only Assam’s present events, 
but much of Assam’s political 
history before and after indepen- 
dence. 

(b) No matter what the facts are, 
we are told, in supreme academic 
non-chalance toward the history 
of how the issue of foreigners be- 


“came the major issue of a mass 


movement, a “mass ‘movement 
of this kind” cannot be allowed 
to “intervene on the question of 
citizenship”. The assertion can 
be best understood as the police- 
man’s view of social phenomena. 
Typically ignoring historical and 
social structural causes of social 
phenomena, this approach makes 
its appearance in many forms. 
Toa working class strike, this 
view might appear: “ot course 
the workers have some grievances, 
but strikes are no way of solving 
them”. 

(c) The Satyagraha is peaceful, 
but the “movement” is not. The 
distinction,’ with all its pretense 
of academic rigour, is a clever 
technique by which the leaders 
who give calls for Satyagraha can 
be held responsible for every- 
thing that goes on in Assam. 
There isno need for complex 
explanations like the historical 
structuring of relations between 
ethnic groups in Assam, which 
are not exactly normal. 


(d) The entire governmental 
machinery, we are told, is party 
to the Satyagraha. This is the 
mission’s way of .describing the 
support for Assam’s unpreced- 
ented mass upsurge, by the 


` government employees associa- 


tions. The mission, in spite of 
its civil liberties banner, unabash- 
ediy admits to its unhappiness 
that “no action on such gross 
indiscipline has been reported.” 

(e) The stories of CRP atroci- 
ties on Assamese are mostly 
“tell-tale”, but ‘‘“knowing the ex- 
perience in the rest of India army 
and police may have committed 
atrocities here and there.” The 
point might surprise those who 
still have illusions about the mis- 
sion’s civil liberties banner. Itis 
bad taste to quibble over the 
death-tolls of different communi- 
ties as a result of inter-com- 
munity clashes or army excesses, 
not to speak of the lack of resour- 
ces that may inhibit such cal- 
culations on the part ofa non- 
governmental “Inquiry Commis- 
sion.” Butit is necessary to note 
that their finding clashes with the 
carefully documented report of 
the Gauhati Medical College 
Doctors Association on the army 
atrocities in North Kamrup. In 
Assam’s highly tense situation, 
groups might try to obscure news 
about attacks on rival communi- 
ties. That does not justify why a 
‘fact-finding mission’ should do 
the same. 

(f) There is an orgy of violence 
“extended and perhaps well-plan- 
ned” against mostly the Bengali 
Hindu and the Bengali Muslim 
communities. The use of the term 
‘perhaps’ presumably makes it 
unnecessary to look for evidence 


-on the planning aspect. 


(g) On the chauvinism of the 
movement, we are given a list of 
four slogans and a quotation. It 
takes one Junatic to put up hund- 
red such slogans. The irrelevance 
of all-India parties is used to 
bolster the point. Such standards 
for proving chauvinism may 
please the worst of dictators. 

(h) The anti-Left character of 
the movement is demonstrated 
by the evidence of the burning of 
effigies of Jyoti Basu. It did not 
seem relevant to the mission that 
it was in response to certain 
statements made by Basu attack- 
ing the movement, The quotation 
it cites from Basu to prove that 
“Bengali leaders are not unaware 
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ofthe problem in Assam” was 


part of a statement made later’ 


and was not of relevance to the 
burning of effigies. 

(i) The Western connection, of 
course, does not need any evi- 
dence. We know the ‘“‘doubtful’’ 
role of missionaries in that area, 
and “ʻa missionary was reported 
to have been arrested” in connec- 
tion with one of the murders in 
Meghalaya! 





The events in' Assam are so 
complex that everyone can find 
what it wants. The RSS or -the 
Jamaiti supporter may find it 
anti-Muslim, the Amra Bangali 
may find in anti-Bengali, and the 
CPI(M) may find it anti-Left. 
The trouble is that itis all that 
and much more. I would like to 
submit that the problem is pri- 
marily that Assam’s nationality 
question has been hopelessly 
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Odyssean T hrills 


VIJAYA RAMASWAMY 


The Invincible Traveller: edited 


by Raj Thapar: Vikas Publishing 
House Pyt. Ltd., New Delhi: 
pp vi + 218: 1980: Rs 95. 


HIS is not so much a book of 
travel as an enticing intro- 
duction to this world of literature 
by providing not only an idea of 
the significance of travel litera- 
ture but actual glimpses of treas- 
tures whose existence is known 
but which have not been popu- 
larly accessible. In the arrange- 
ment followed in the book, age- 
old travel accounts are juxtaposed 
with current-day travel ‘notes, 
bringing out the contrast between 
then and now. 

As one closes the book, one 
has the feeling of having travel- 
led, though ‘the pleasure be 
vicarious, and vivid impressions 
of smells, sights and sounds fill 


~ the mind. One shares the nostal- 


gia of the Delhiwala (Akhilesh 
Mithal) for the jalabis and 
kabaabs of Chandni Chowk, the 


`~ Shahjahanabad of yore and the 


Delhi of Meer and Ghalib. The 
nostalgia is deepened when one 
realises with a pang that even 
the Moti Mahal is going Chinese! 
The impression of Rajasthan is 
a mixed one, of arid colourless 
desert and a colourful people. 
The luminous gold of ' Jaisalmer 
(Sonar Khella) is a mirage, a 
sand castle. Along with Krishna 
Khanna, one views the ochre 





earthen houses, the people in a 
unique harmony of reds, oranges 
and yellows, the fort with rooms 
“which open up like jewel boxes”, 


even the aged man with the lush’ 


white beard singing of battles 
long ago, through the medium 
of the paint brush. . : 
, The road to Ladakh on horse- 
back (H. Torrens) is a very dif- 
ferent experience. Cold winds 
lash the face. accompanied at 
times by dull rain. The way is 
full of glorious challenges like 
the mountain path which goes 
straight up ‘‘without a swerve, 
without an apology”. One seems 
to have crossed the limits of civi- 
lisation and reached the fringe 
of nowhere. The mystical as- 
pects of Tibet and Ladakh are 
presented in a complementary 
modern travel account by Pupul 
Jayakar. The monastery of 
Lamayuru in its splendid solitude 
carries the message of ''spiritual- 
ism — ‘‘We reveal tp the mind 
of him who asks that which by 
him is understood’. It is the 
Shangrila of Hilton. Even the 
ridiculous is transformed into the 
sublime or rather subsumed in it 
as the youthful pontif of the 
gumpha sits surrounded by ochre- 
robed monks in holy stillness and 
the voluptuous sound of a film 
song from Bombay ‘fragments 
the enchantment’ without break- 
ing it. As one closes the book, 
the final impressions are of the 
sea (“In the beginning there was 
the sea”), of coconuts and jas- 
mine, the sounds of cymbals, 
drums, trumpeting elephants and 
the temple bells of Kerala. 

This is a thoughtful collection 
in the sense that some sort of 
continuity is preserved. The 
images might be contrasting ones 
but in the beginning it is Delhi 
and Agra one travels through at 
different points of time. Similarly, 
the North-East is seen in three 
different periods—1862, 1950 and 


tangled as a result of massive 
immigration into the area over a 
relatively short period of time. 
The politics of ethnic groups, 
when their numbers are roughly 
equal, can be dangerous as we 
know from the'case of Lebanon. 
Academics should not leave their 
ivory tower and play with fire. 


Sanjib Kumar Baruah 
(March 12) ; 





1976, from travel on horseback 
through perilous mountain paths 
to travel in a limousine along 
metalled roads. In this cross- 
section of travellers one occasion- 
ally comes across a bad traveller 
like Edward Lear who seems a 
better ornithologist.. Fatehpur 
Sikri leaves him feeling flat and 
the Taj, cold. Even when he. 
sketched a typical Indian street 
at Bharatpur it was “with bad 
eyes near a bad smell or drain”. 
The account of Bishop Hebber 
abounds in gentle humour (The 
king reminded him “extremely 
of the Druid’s head on a welsh 
half-penny’’). Mulk Raj Anand’s 
essay begins with the ;physical 
immediacy of train travel, the 
smells and the noise, and ends 
on a note of high philosophy, of 
the journey through life. 

The essays are to be read in 
the context of the methodolo- 
gical framework presented so 
brilliantly by Romila Thapar. 
Who were the travellers and why 
did they travel? They ranged from 
monks and missionaries, mer- 
chants and scholars, to ambas- 
sadors and free-booters who had 
to surmount innumerable hazards 
to reach the journey’s end and 
then set off again, driven by an 
indomitable urge. In the pro- 
cess, there was much giye and 
take in terms of cultural’ values 
and technical know-how. The 
spirit of the ‘invincible traveller’ 
is as old as the birth of man, 
with the toddler on his unsteady 


feet setting out on his first voyage ` ` 


of discovery. 

The get-up of the book, which 
is artistic without being flam- 
boyant, printed beautifully on art 
paper with illustrations in the 
form of etchings and drawings 
by masters in the field, makes the 
book not only a rich possession 
in terms of its contents but an 
ornament for any connoisseur’s 
bookshelf. O 
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Great News for 
Garment Manufacturers! 


A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial | 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available | 
{against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.}| 


chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitch 
Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses.. 


—A variety of sophisticated modern equipment 
for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES and 
others are now made available to Garment 
industry in India. 
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The Eyeless in Delhi 


A procession of the blind observing the 
World Day for the Disabled making its 
way down New Delhi’s Parliament Street 
to submit a memorandum to the Prime 


. Minister of India, having been pounced 


upon and lathi-charged by the police—this 
may be a tiny speck in the wider horizon 
of our national life with all its pressing 


-complexities. And yet in a flash the 


ghastly incident of March 16 has brought 
out in bold relief some very significant 
factors of the present-day realities in our 


. country. 


It may be old fashioned on the part of 
a good section of the public to have been 
shocked by the knowledge that a handful 
of the blind numbering about two hundred 
should have been attacked by the police: 
the plea that they were crossing a prohibi- 
ted .area might be good in law but not at 


` the bar of public opinion since the victims 


come from the most helpless section of the 
community who can justly claim the sup- 


sport and compassion of all, apart from the 


fact that they had notified the authorities 
about the route of the procession two 


_weeks in advance and had been served 


with no ban order. Although many of us 
have by now been habituated to associate 


brutalisation with police functioning, the 
measure of shock at this outrage could be 
gauged from the fact that the press covered 
it spontaneously, cutting across political 
loyalties; Yashpal Kapoor’s National 
Herald did not choose to black it out, not 
even the Government’s own AIR and 
Doordarshan. 

And yet when the Parliament met the 
next day, the Treasury Benches seemed to 
be totally unprepared. The Union Home 
Minister incensed the Lok Sabha by 
blandly conceding to have depended on 
the police version alone. Even his prepared 
statement made it clear that all that had 
been done uptil then — including the 
ordering of the judicial enquiry and pull 
ing up the Delhi Administration to behave 
in future — everything had been done at 
the initiative of the Prime Minister herself 
and the Home Minister had at best been a 
bystander or a carrier of messages. It was 
only when Indira Gandhi personally inter- 
vened in the House expressing “deep 
shock” at the incident that the matter 
could be brought under control. 

What does all this amount to? For one 
thing, the widely publicised revamping of 
the Delhi Administration with a brand new 
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gleutenant Governor and a police chief 
with at least a new coating of paint, has 
been shown up in full view: Police Com- 
missioner Bhinder with all the peremptory 
transfers may have toned up his force 
according to his own light, he may have 
thought it prudent to rehash the daily 
crime report, but what has emerged is that 
his police force has grown, if anything, 
more aggressive than before, only in wield- 
ing the lathi — not merely on the blind — 
than in bringing the crime figures down. 

. It is rather an uneasy picture of toning up 
the administration of which so much is 
heard nowadays. 

From the Government’s version it was 
also clear that only when the Prime Minis- 
ter pulled up the Delhi Administration that 
things moved, the concerned officer suspen- 
ded and the judicial enquiry ordered. There 
is no sign that the Lt. Governor himself 
moved, and the Lt. Governor claims to be 
an enlightened person. 

The Union Home Minister, on his part, 
has proved to be as innocent of his respon- 

‘sibilities as of their implications. One can 
hardly recall a single Home Minister — 
forget Patel or Pant — not even the sadhu- 
infested Nanda — who would have come 
out so poor in not only managing the exe- 
cutive but even facing the welling up of 
anger in Parliament. Lal Bahadur Shastri 
once resigned as Railway Minister after 
a train accident, proving thereby his capa- 
city to gauge the mood of the public and 
of Parliament. One wonders if Indira 
Gandhi has ever had considered her pre- 
sent Home Minister to be an asset, but 
there is little doubt that day by day he is 
emerging as a confirmed liability. 

What about the Indira Congress batta- 
lions in Parliament, formidably installed 
as the party with two-thirds majority? For 
full twenty-four hours after the incident, 
there is no sign of their having been stirred 
at all by any pangs of conscience or what- 
ever its substitute they may have. When 
the Opposition mounted its angry attack, 
they had nothing in hand: it was only 
Indira Gandhi who moved. The youth 
power under her son’s command which is 
getting a lot of publicity in the glossies 
nowadays as Tomorrow’s Men of Destiny, 
what did they do? Had they any percep- 
tion of the public mood — even if they 
were unable to demonstrate an iota of feel- 


ing for the blind — they could have easily 
taken the initiative in demanding a 
thorough probe and punishment of the 
guilty. Delhi is supposed to be the head- 
quarters of this youth power and the local 
administration very much at their beck 
and call. Have they the sense or the sensi- 


tivity to understand that they have missed . 
a golden opportunity to show that they * 


feel for the underdog: that they’ may be 
rough in the exterior but not toughs in the 
Establishment? They do not seem to realise 
that is the only way to graduation to 
power in this country. 


Indira Gandhi certainly deserves plaus, 


dits for her intervention. In the same 
measure her colleagues in Government and 
her boys of hope in her party have once 
again proved that they can hardly manage 
to run the power-structure of this country. 
The unique spectacle of a political party 
not only centering round but officially 
named after a single individual, itself raises 
concern, because however capable and 
experienced and attuned to the mass mood 
she may be, she has permitted the setting’ 
up of the new establishment of India as a 
single-pillar edifice without any prop. This, 
to say the least, is a precarious state of 
affairs. 

In many other ways, the risks involved are becom- 
ing clearer. The prices are going up—all the’ threats 
and exhortations against the hoarder can be heard 
only from the Government fatwas: there is no sign of 
the party at her disposal doing anything about it. 
The 20-Point Programme may in all sincerity be 
re-launched — but that cannot be implemented only 


through the administrative machinery as the experi- q 


ence of the Emergency days made it amply clear. 
The Ministers, at least most of them, command 
neither respect nor authority nor the perspicacity to 
tackle the situation. The party big-wigs left out of 
the Cabinet, seem to be only sulking and with no 
sense of responsibility towards the people who have 
voted their party back to power. 

If everything has to depend on one person — 
from managing the economy to managing Parlia- 
ment, from pulling up guilty officers to putting 
down caste catnages — then one has to be really 
worried about the future, Indira Gandhi’s shoulders 
may be broad and strong enough to carry a lot of: 
burdens, but that can be no substitute for a system. 
If her followers think that they need not open their 
eyes since her pair of eyes is wide awake, then even 
a thousand talismans cannot save them. 

In New Delhi, the innocent blind may have been 
beaten up, but the guilty and the gullible are keep- 
ing their own eyes shut. The eyeless can be a legion 
but they cannot run a democracy. 


March 19 
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Y Who Will 
Bell the Cat? 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


TNYOUCHABILITY was ‘“‘abolish- 

ed” a little over thirty years 
. ago, when the Constitution of 
India came into force on January 
26, 1950. 

And a few days back the news- 
papers carried the recommend- 
ations of the Commission for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes — including one for the 
setting up of special courts for 
the speedy trial of offences arising 
from the practice of untouchabi- 
lity. The recommendation is part 
of the Commission’s report for 
. 1978-79. ` 

The Constitution also prescrib- 
ed reservation in employment 
and education for this poorest 
and most inhumanly exploited 
segment of our population; the 
reservation, initially for ten years, 
has been extended thrice so far. 
But the Commission’s latest re- 
port offers figures showing how in 
implementation this constitutional 
provision has rendered to a farce. 

The report says that in most 
. cases the actual percentages of 
representation are nowhere near 
the prescribed quotas — this 


,,@refers to categories of employ- 


ment that really matter in terms 
of authority, emoluments and 
social 
finding that only in Class IV 
posts the intake of Harijans‘sur- 
passed the prescribed quota. 

For some years now, some 
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status. Eloquent is the ` 


` 


spokesmen of the upper and 
middle castes have been raising 
‘a hue and cry against reservation 
for the Harijans, and some of 
them have been demanding such 
reservation for their own caste 
groups. The reason clearly is that 
they do not want to allow their 
privileged social and economic 
position to be loosened in the 
slightest degree. 

It is such an attitude on the 
part of the rich and middle 
peasants in the countryside that 
is behind the series of atrocities 
against Harijans over the years, 
well-known recent examples be- 
ing Belchi and Pipra — not to 
speak of the burning down of 
Harijan houses near Moradabad 
and near Deoria in Uttar Pradesh 
a few days back, the murders in 
Vidisha in Madhya Pradesh, the 
attack on a tribal village in the 
Marathwada region of Maha- 
rashtra, and the atmosphere of 
terror in many other parts of the 
country where people belonging 
to the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes are systematically persecu- 
ted and feel hunted, with the 
honour of their women unsafe 
and the lives of even the aged 
and infants in constant jeopardy. 

In most of these cases of atro- 
cities, not all of which get the 
publicity they merit, the landless 
labourers and their families are 
harassed. victimised, even exter- 
minated by armed goondas en- 
gaged by landlords who are 
opposed to the land reforms 
which, though not being properly 
implemented, constitute protected 
legislation; these landlords are 
not ready even to pay the miser- 
able minimum wages prescribed 
for their labourers, and any 
demand for some increase is 
seen as a threat to continued ex- 
ploitation. The demand for less 
than bare justice becomes the 
pretext for rape, arson, murder. 

Tbe Commission has: listed 
offences in this sphere which 
should be made cognisable — 
like not handing over possession 
of legally allotted land, unlawful 


‘ eviction from land or houses, 


prevention of legitimate cultiva- 
tion or harvesting of crops. It 
has suggested collective punitive 
fines in areas where people of the 
Scheduled Castes and. Tribes are 
subjected to atrocities, Referring 


to cases of police collusion with 
landlords or ferpetration of at- 
rocities by the police on their 
own, the Commission wants 
exemplary punishment to be 
awarded to the guilty officials. 
Monetary relief to victims, com- 
mensurate with the seriousness of 
the loss.caused to the persons or 
families concerned, has been 
urged (How does one compute 
the roasting alive of women and 
children in monetary terms?). 

The report is important, like 
other such reports in earlier 
years, for reminding us of how 
specific, -categorical, unambi-, 
guous provisions of the Constitu- 
tion are being ignored. Whether 
the various recommendations will 
lead to any tangible, even margi- 
nal, results, remains as big a ques- 
tion mark. All indications point 
to an answer in the negative, but 
the implications of failure on the 
part of the ruling castes and 
classes to enable the weakest and 
most oppressed sections to secure 
their elementary rights as citizens 
seem so Obvious that it is amaz- 
ing how the exploiters imagine 
they can get away with it 
indefinitely. 

The Commission, interestingly, 
calls for a determined and con- 


‘stant onslaught on the caste sys- 


tem, by the state as well as by 
conscious and progressive people. 
That indeed is the crux of the 
problem. Neither special courts 
nor punitive fines nor the ritual 
observance of an anti-untoucha- 
bility fortnight will take the 
country very far. We have been 
hearing sermons about inter-caste 
dining and inter-caste marriage 
for a long time. Of course one can 
cite instances of progress in both 
matters, but sadly they remain 
only stray instances — and what 
is worse is the consciousness 
among most of us that when an 
inter-caste wedding takes place, 
something unusual is taking 
place. The Commission too seems 
obsessed with this kind of wrong 
feeling, when it recommends in- 
centives, including financial assis- 
tance and concessions in recruit- 
ment to services, in case of a Hari- 
jan and a non-Harijan marrying. 

Coming back to the atrocities, 
it is astonishing to find some 
learned commentators, who re- 
cognise the horror of these and 
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even describe the . landlords’ 
attitude to Harijan landless 
labour as ‘‘this ancient form of 
apartheid”, should talk of the pro- 
testing Harijan being “‘persuaded 
to eschew anarchic methods’’. It 
is only in recent times that Hari- 
jans in some parts of the country 

have shown a semblance of guts 
` in demanding at least part of 
_ what is legally due to them. 
Why is it forgotten that even in 
recent years Harijans and tribals 
in the country have exercised 
fantastic patience in face of the 
gravest provocation? It is widely 
recognised that landlords and 
their hirelings get away with the 
most gruesome mass murder of 
innocent people because of the 
police who have the power to 
ensure lack of evidence. 

We have referred often in these 
columns to the simple expedient 
adopted by the police, mostly 
under instructions from the State 


Governments concerned, of label-’ 


ling courageous Harijans and 
educated idealists who help them 
to organise themselves against 
the worst forms of exploitation 
as “Naxalites’ and shooting 
them down in cold blood, follow- 
ed by concocted stories of “en- 
counters”. When the law and 
order machinery, the local ad- 
ministration, the politicians in 
power are on the side of the 
rural rich and will not go to the 
help of the poor in their hour of 
utter distress, what are the poor 
supposed to do? For God knows 
how long, they have shown the 
other cheek, only to be slapped 
over and over again — and 
_ “slapping” is too mild a word for 
_what goes on in the villages. 
The many recommendations 
in the report of the Commission 
represent a partial, and quite 
unsatisfactory, answer to the 
question: What is to be done to 
help the Harijans and the tribals, 
mercilessly exploited . and kept 
in bondage for generations over 
the centuries, assert the basic 
rights conferred upon them by 
the. Constitution arid the laws 


enacted thereunder? Where is the. 


guarantee that special courts, 
mobile police squads, ‘special 
police cells and stations, and the 
like, will change the situation in 
favour of the poorest and the 
weakest among our people? No 
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one will be misled by the arrest 
of some persons in Pipra and the 
promise of speedy trial. Whether 
the landlords who are guilty will 
be found to be guilty and punish- 
ed in accordance with their crime 
remains to be ‘seen. Past ex- 
perience does not hold out hope 
of justice; not even the expecta- 
tion that all the evidence will be 
faithfully placed before courts. 

The statement issued by three 
Christian MPs after visiting Pipra 
and Sasaram to the effect that the 
land-holding class seems to resent 
thé efforts of missionaries to im- 


prove the living conditions of” 


-Harijans and to educate them, 
does not come as a surprise. 
Enlightenment among the op- 
pressed and exploited is always 


` seen by the exploiting classes as 


the biggest threat to themselves 
and their progeny. The feudal 
outlook has not changed in Bihar 
and in many other parts of India. 
It can be fought only by organis- 
ing the rural poor — mainly 
Harijan and tribal landless lab- 
ourers — or helping them to or- 
ganise themselves. 

A heavy responsibility rests on 
the forward-looking among our 
political parties and citizen 
groups, Effective implementation 
of land reforms, strict enforce- 
ment of prescribed wages, dire 
punishment for discrimination 
which amounts to practice -of 
untouchability, deterrent penal- 
ties for those who engage in or 
organise atrocities, more and 
more education, formal and in- 
formal — these are among steps 
that can change the ‘situation. 
Punitive fines cannot be deterrent 
punishment, for the landlords 
‘are affluent enough to pay the 
fines and carry on with the atro- 
cities — even as in some cases 
food adulterators pay fines and 
continue poisoning the people 
for personal profit. An eye for 
an eye is not in keeping with our 


’ political philosophy — nor is al- 


lowing the criminal to get away 


- scot free. Will our rulers have 


the courage to devise punishment 
that will guarantee non-repeti- 
tion of the kind of crimes we 
' have witnessed in Pipra or Paras- 
bigha or Belchi or Villupuram or 
the many other places? 
The sophisticated may find 
“land to the tiller’ to be a 


_ militant Harijan. 


i 


“heady slogan”, for it is a slogan - 


that upsets: the balance in the 
neat and orderly world to which 
they are used. Ifthe land does 
not belong to the tiller, and the 
producer of any kind of national 
wealth is not a direct beneficiary 
of such production, we had bèt- 


ter get ready for the kind of ` 


bloody revolution of which the 
great teacher of non-violence has 
repeatedly warned us. 

The Prime Minister seems to 
think revival of the National 
Integration Council may some- 
how contribute-indirectly to solv- 
ing the Harijan problem as well. 
And an admiring daily adds that 
“perhaps the National Integra- 
tion Council can minimise... lap- 
ses on the part of officials”, per- 
forming “a watch-dog function”. 
We have had enough of shib- 
boleths of this sort, and the 
National Integration Council, 
which achieved nothing in the 
past, cannot work wonders now. 


We are assured that the Govern- ` 
ment is determined to put down . 


crimes against the weaker sections. 
Zail Singh’s much-advertised 
“guidelines” to the State Govern- 
ments are neither new nor im- 
pressive. Dalit Panthers or other 
organisations 
cannot achieve long-term results 
by themselves. Liberals, progres-’ 
sives and patriots in general can- 
not be mere spectators without 
endangering the nation’s future. 
The Commission has called for 
a struggle to end the pernicious 
caste system. Who will organise 
this struggle, and how? It has been 
suggested that the nexus between 
caste and land ownership must 
be broken. But this can be done 
only if land reforms are imple- 
mented honestly and land is re- 
distributed to begin with and co- 
operative farming is introduced 
subsequently. Caste distinctions 
can be removed only if glaring 
economic disparities are wiped 


out and the whole concept of . 


hereditary occupations or stigma 
attached to birth is buried finally. 


Have the enlightened amonge.. 


us, particularly in our younger 
generation, the will to act on 
these lines? If the answer is yes, 
nothing can block this great 
country’s progress, If it is no, we 
are well and truly doomed fora 
few generations. (March 17) 
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Budget : 
without | 


& Perspective 


ECONOMIC REPORTER 


FEN4NcE Minister Venkatara- 
. man’s has ‘been a budget 
without any. perspective not only 
because this time he has sought 
only an interim vote-on-account, 
promising an elaborate exercise 
later, but also because the Gov- 
ernment is stil] without respon- 
sible people manning full time 
-some ofits economic Ministries 
apart from Planning and Def- 
ence. And Venkataraman him- 
self as the New Delhi grapevine 
suggests, may be holding Finance 
as his interim portfolio, as there 


is persistence of rumours of his ` 


being soon shunted off to hold 
some other portfolio, may be 
Planning. 

Under the circumstances, it 
‘may perhaps be unfair to accuse 


æ* Venkataraman of having present- 
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ed a Jack-lustre Budget. There are 
startling revelations which are 
conspicuous by themselves. The 
total deficit comes to nearly Rs. 
4000 crores—the expected deficit 
of Rs. 1235 for 1980-81 alone is 
regarded as a conservative esti- 
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mate. The prices are up by 20 
per cent while GNP is down by 
1.2 per cent. The agricultural 
output is likely to go down by 
6 per cent while there is no sign 
of industrial production coming 
out of continued stagnation. The 
decline in tax revenue is striking: 
corporate taxes are down by 
Rs. 150 crores, while excise duties 


mark a fall by Rs. £89 crores. ` 


The annual total of subsidies in 
the Central Budget is nearly Rs. 
1500 crores, and this does not 
include the additional subsidy of 
Rs. 300 crores on account of the 
rise in petroleum imports. The 
Government’s non-developmental 
expenditure is going on increas- 
ing despite the fact that the total 
Government investments in pro- 
duction assets is nearly Rs. 
50,000 crores, while public sector 
profitability has declined, mark- 
ing a shortfall of Rs. 260 crores. 
No doubt Venkataraman has to 
plan a budget against the back- 


ground of darkening shadows of. 


depression all over the free-world 
economy. But he cannot take re- 
fuge behind that plea to plan for 
the next year. He has yet to show 
his hand. Two things stare him 
at the face: how to curb inflation, 
and how to raise the purchasing 
power of the millions so that the 
internal market can be stabi- 
lised. 

There will be many pundits to 
advise him about how to curb in- 
flation. One would of course be 
to heavily out down development 
expenditure, particularly public 
sector expansion programme. 
This isnot only the clamour of 
the FICCI, but of the entire 
Morarji-H. M Patel tribe. The re- 
newed and strident demand for 
more business with the trans- 
nationals — in which the Vice 
President has now lent his august 
voice — is the reverse side of the 
same demand: why ‘waste money 
on public sector let the transna- 
tionals ‘do the same job. 

The -Government may also try 
wage freeze as a means of curb- 
ing inflation. This was tried in 
1974 as could be seen in the 
smashing. up of the Railway 
strike. The difficulty for the 
Government to resort to wage 
freeze today is that it will cut 
into its popular base. It may be 
argued that the Indira Govern- 


ment has deliberately kept the 
present budget innocuous in view 
of the coming Assembly elections 
in nine States, and then when 
that poll would be over, the wage 
freeze might come inthe next 
Budget. Nobody can be sure of 
that since the organised section 
of the working class is dead set 
against wage freeze particularly 
when the Government seems to 
be either unwilling or incapable 
of freezing the profits of the busi- 
ness houses. 

Thirdly, the Government may 
go in for depressing the prices of 
Agricultural produce. This seems 
highly unlikely, not only “in view 
of the coming Assembly elections 
but because -of the stark reality 
that the Government’s social base 
does not permit it to touch the 
farmer, particularly the big farmer 
who virtually dictates the prices 
of agricultural produce. Let us not 
forget that the Government, not 
even Indira Gandhi's in her hab 
eyon days of 1971-73, could 
impose any form of agricultural 
income tax which is long overdue. 
Besides, any slashing down of 
agricultural prices without curb- 
ing the price of industrial goods 
would only aggravate new ten- 
sions: Charan Singh is not alone, 
there are many with his ideo- 
logy right inside the Indira 
Congress. 

On the question of strengthen- 
ing or expanding the internal 
market, nobody will question its 
desirability. In fact, Bik Business 
houses are themselves concerned 
about it. But this is a matter of 
long-term strategy. It cannot be 
done by palliatives, nor can it be 
done through merely budgetary 
exercises. However, Venkatara- 
man has given not even any indi- 
cation of his intention of doing it. 
His first Budget speech at Centre 
— even if it had to be delivered 
before record-thin attendance of 
the Lok Sabha galleries — should 
have spelt out his policy objec- 
tives. The stabilisation of intera 
nal market through raising the 
purchasing power of the millions 
will entail many drastic measures, 
not the least of which is for the 
Government to ensure effective 
implementation of land reforms 
and of statutory wages for agri- 
cultural workers, These cannot 
be done by pious declarations nor 
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by just sticking on to the Twenty- 
Point Programme, however laud- 
able it may be. If the Centre 
_ raises the bogey of resistance at 
the State level, the myth can be 
exploded today, since the two 
State Governments which have 
withstood the Indira avalanche 
“ at the elections are run by the 
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Preserve the permanent productive capacity of the soil! Use compost or organic fertiliser ! 


Kisan brothers are not unaware of Compost or Organi 
Fertiliser along with Chemical Fertiliser alone maintains the 
brothers are deprived of its use as Organic Fertiliser is not pro 
built at a cost of Rs 63 lakhs at Bantolla near Calcutta, a Mechanical Compost Plant where 
from the garbage of Calcutta. It has been found through t 
f Phosphate, and 6-7 kgms. of Potash whose value iš at least Rs. 
Js much less than that of an equal quantity of Chemical Fertiliser. 


Organic Fertiliser is being produced 


per ton, 5-6 kgms. of Nitrogen,’7-8 kgms. o 
price of one ton of our Sampad Organ 
Besides this fertiliser contains large am 
improve its quality. Moreover, this organic 
obtained by applying 2 to 3 metric tons of Organic 
imperative for maintaining the permanent pro 


to year. > 


PRICE: Rs. 40 per metric ton (from factory). Besides 50 per cent transport subsidy is avail- 


ic Fertiliser 
ounts of organic materials which help to in 
fertiliser has other nutrients as well. X e resul 
Fertiliser is beyond expectation. Hence, the use of this fertiliser is 
ductive capacity of all types of soil and to harvest more crops from year 


through cortuption and misman- 
agement at many places. What 
is there to ensure that jobs on a 
permanent basis could be created? 

Although basically, the scourge 
of unemployment cannot be eli- 
minated under the present socio- 
economic set-up, there is scope 
for job potential yet to be tapped. 


SAMPAD. © 


Organic Fertiliser 


c Fertiliser. The use of 
permanent productive | ] 
duced in keeping with its demand. That is why we have 


crease the 


$ 


of the Planning Commission. One 
itherefore should wait until new 
tenants come 
Bhavan. (March 18) O 
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able upto the fixed quota from the focal A gricultural Office. 
For details, contact our local dealers or enquire from the following addresses: 


Factory : Plant Manager, 
Mechanical Compost Plant, Bantolla, 
West: Bengal Agro-Industries Corporation Ltd. 
Calcutta — 39 


Registered Office : West Bengal Agro-Industries Corporation Ltd., 


(A Government Enterprise) 


23 B, Netaji Subhas Road, Fourth Floor, Calcutta — 1. 


Phone: 22-2314/15, 23-3192. 





Zimbabwe 
Watershed—ll 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


There is always something new from Africa 
— (Pliny, the Greek Historian) 


: AXP there was something new again to come from 
; Africa. Frustrating the racist elements and their 
external backers, Zimbabwe’s three million voters 
chose to produce what was nothing short of a re- 
volution. This time, however, by means of the 
ballot in the place of bullet! 

This I consider to be a unique event in the history 
of national liberation movements. For, as I wrote 
on the eve of Rhodesian elections (Mainstream, 
February 16, 1980), it is not usual for an armed 
struggle to revert to the peaceful-constitutional 
means, once it has embarked on a path of fotal con- 
frontation with its enemies. The Algerians did not 
seek to legitimise their Provisional Government 
(GPRA by electoral means. In Guinea-Bissau, 
Mozambique and Angola, the main nationalist 
movements, which established bases in the liberated 
areas, took over the reins of power from the Portu- 
guese almost as soon asthe latter withdrew. There 
was no need, therefore, to hold elections. 

In Angola, the process of the transfer of power 
was temporarily halted by a combination of power- 
ful external interests, covertly encouraged by the 
CIA (See, my article, “‘Angola and Foreign Inter- 
vention”, in Foreign Affairs Report, February 1976). 
The conspiracy failed partly because the MPLA 
forces, backed by the Cuban troops, inflicted a 
series of defeat on the rival forces. But also partly 
because the MPLA’s war efforts generated a new 
stream of political consciousness among the Angolan 
masses. In his book on The Revolution in Portuguese 
Guinea, Basil Davidson had traced in meticulous 
details, the stages by which an armed struggle 
raised and contributed to the growth of political 
fnilitancy among a colonised people. 


ri Reviewing these events, I had therefore initially” 
be 


lieved that Zimbabwe's Patriotic Front need not 
have surrendered their military gains in favour of 
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trying their fate in an election. At any rate it was a 
risky business since there was no dearth of evidence 
to show that the European settlers, as well as the 
interim administration, under Lord Soames, were set 
on keeping Mugabe out of power. Thus, several res- 
trictions were imposed on Mugabe’s ZANU-PF; his 
party activists were jailed and some got killed, while 
twice attempts were made to assassinate Mugabe 
himself, On the other hand, huge sums of money 
reportedly poured in from South Africa, and leading 
Rhodesian Companies, to bolster the chances of 
Bishop Muzorewa’s UANC. 

The failure of all these attempts, mounted jointly 
by internal and external forces, underscored the 
single fact that Zimbabwe’s political climate on the 
eve of elections had become surcharged with what 
Lenin once described, ‘‘subjective revolutionary 
consciousness” of the masses. There are moments in 
history, wrote Lenin in advancing his thesis for an 
immediate seizure of State power in Russia in 1917, 
when subjective consciousness of the masses might 
transcend the objective limitations. Hence, notwith- 
standing opposition from some members of the 
Central Committee, he gave the call for the Novem- 
ber uprising. 

It is to this subjective aspect of the Zimbabwe 
elections that we must draw attention. Unless we 
note and try to measure the impact of an armed 
struggle on the minds of ordinary Africans, it would 
be difficult to explain why they did not act along tradi- 
tional ethnic-tribal lines as predicted by many. That 
these factors were strong in the country few would 
deny. The Shonas, constituting a great majority of 
the population, were for instance known to have 
been suspicious about the Ndebeles. And, among 
the Shonas, there were various intra-group rivalries 
which had at times affected even the ranks of the 
Patriotic Front. 

Emphasising these traditional cleavages in the 
Rhodesian society, some observers had expressed 
fears that none of the African parties might gain an 
absolute majority in the new Parliament (See, Africa 
Today, Denver, September 1979). Further, the deci- 
sion of the two factions of the Patriotic Front — 
one headed by Mugabe and the other by Nkomo — 
to fight the elections separately contributed to the 
apprehension that it would adversely affect the 
militant nationalist forces. This writer too had ex- 
pressed misgivings on this score. 

Yet, these facts notwithstanding, the Africans 
voted in a manner that left little room for equivoca- 
tion. In a 100-member house (with 80 African 
reserved seats), they gave Mugabe's party 57 seats; 
20 went to Nkomo’s P.F. and — surprising all — 
only 3 seats to the outgoing premier Bishop Muzo- 
rewa’s UANC. This was clearly a vote that set the 
seal of approval on a seven-year old armed struggle! 

The subsequent developments in Zimbabwe 
require time for a systematic analysis. But there are, 
nevertheless, some interesting aspects to which we 
might try to draw attention. In deciding to invite 
Robert Mugabe to form a new government, soon 
after the official announcement of the results, Lord 
Soames had followed the model set by Sir Arden- 
Clarke, Governor of Gold Coast in the early 1950s. 
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In 1951, when Nkrumah’s Convention People’s 
Party (CPP) swept the polls, Arden-Clarke did not 
hesitate to release Nkrumah from jail to be driven 
straight to the State House and crowned as Premier 
of Britain’s model West African Colony! Like 
Mugabe, Nkrumah was suspect in the eyes of the 
British and of the entrenched foreign commercial 
interests in the country. But once the 1951 elections 
were’ over, they had no option but to accept the 
popular mandate. 
` Like Mugabe, again, Nkrumah had requested the 
outgoing British Governor to delay his departure 
for as long as he could become sure of his control 
over the civil service, the police, and the armed 
forces. In a similar fashion, Mugabe must need 
time to establish his authority in particular, in the 
administration. And'to facilitate this task he would 
prefer to pacify rather than alienate his political 
opponents, both among the Whites and the Blacks. 
This explains his anxiety to bring back Nkomo into 
the fold of his Government. Also a Mugabe-Nkomo 
coalition can help facilitate the integration of the 
Patriotic Front guerrillas into the regular security 
forces. Left alone, the 8,000 odd armed men loyal 
to Nkomo might take to violence, thereby straining 
the law and order situation. Similarly, the 25,000 
armed partisans of Mugabe’s own ZANU-PF would 
look for a placement in the security apparatus they 
had been fighting so long in the jungles. In the 
circumstances, how would White soldiers and their 
officers react? More importantly, how many of them, 
having links with the South Africans, would attempt 
_ to pass secrets across the borders? Finally, would a 
White civil servant with his racial arrogance tradi- 
tionally ingrained accept orders under a Black super- 
visor, or try to subvert the Government he is 
serving? 

The task of consolidating a revolution, to quote 
Lenin again, may be found more difficult than the 
making of a revolution. Choosing to keep on the 
“old experts”, “‘first class technicians and organisers 
of large-scale enterprises”, Lenin defended his policy 
during the post-1917 period in following lines: 

Socialism is not a figment of the imagination, but the as- 
similation and application by the proletarian vanguard, 
which has seized power, of what has been created by the 
trusts, We, the party of the proletariat, have no other way 
of acquiring the ability to organise large-scale production 
on trust lines, as trusts are organised, except by acquiring 
it from first-class capitalist experts. 


Outlining the constraints of a post-revolutionary 
situation, Mugabe therefore called for a policy of 
national reconciliation. He stated that he stood for 
nationalisation, with compensation, of under-utilised 
land or land owned by absentee landlords so as to 
proceed on the programme of land distribution. He 
pledged acceptance of the capitalist base of the 
Rhodesian economy with “modifications in a gradual 
way”, and ruled out seizure of private property and 
blanket nationalisation. 

On foreign affairs, he even called for co-existence 
with South Africa and said he would have no in- 
` hibition about discussing co-existence with the South 
Africans. : 

Maybe, these are gestures dictated by practical 


` 


exigencies. A mere change of government, with the 
replacement of Whites by Blacks, may not indeed 
affect the substance of politics. Mugabe himself had 
described the- installation of Bishop Muzorewa’s 
puppet government in 1979 as ‘‘a change of heads — 
a Black head being substituted for White but with 
the body still the same — the same armed forces, 
the same civil service, the-same judiciary, the same 
economic structure.’’ Indeed, the head still “acting 
as a megaphone.” (New York Times, February 
7, 1979). 

Further, as I observed in my previous article, the 
Rhodesian economy remains largely dependent on 
transnational capital, evenly divided among the 
British, the South African’ and the US companies. 
It is their investments that run the plantation, the 
mining and manufacturing sectors thereby provid- 
ing jobs for the Africans and earning the country’s 
foreign exchange. These sectors cannot be immedi- 
ately restructured without harming Zimbabwe's 
economy. How should — and at what point — 
changes be initiated for the distribution of land and 


diversification of the urban industries would, there-: 


fore, depend on the specific conditions obtaining in 
the country. 

In the coming years, Mugabe’s experiment in 
Zimbabwe may thus oscillate between the Ghanaian 
and Kenyan models. The emergence of KANU 
under Jomo Kenyatta, at the time of independence, 
had caused widespread anxiety among Kenya’s 
80,000 Europeans and their principal British backers. 
It was feared at that time that the Mau-Mau famed 
Kenyatta would take the country along a radical, 
even ‘Marxist’, path, which would endanger 
Western stakes in East Africa! 

At the end, however, the opposite thing happened. 
Jomo Kenyatta’s country became a favoured ally of 
the British (and later of the American) investors 
and multi-national corporations. A new class of 
African bureaucrats and peasant proprietors emerged 
who ruled the country along traditional colonial 
lines. Of land redistribution there was little; so that 
an increasingly restive element of the landless poor 
began migrating to the towns. In adingy “shanty 
town” of Nairobi, I talked with the Mau-Mau veter- 
ans in 1968. They recalled with enthusiasm the days 
they had passed in the jungles to fight the Whites. 
But as they talked of the present, their voices failed. 
“Not yet Uhuru”, they echoed the words of the 
ousted Vice President, Oginga Odinga! 

In Ghana, the GPP Government moved, on the 
other hand, towards a different end. Despite initial 
difficulties and hesitations, Nkrumah tried to ad- 
vance along socialist path which, in the process, 
brought him face to face with the single-most impor- 
tant aspect of African reality, namely, that the 
independence of individual African countries wa 
meaningless unless the whole continent was liberat- 
ed. Though Nkruma’s efforts in this direction failed 
in the end, that should not detract us from the pan- 
African ideology he had upheld. For — let us 
admit —°Zimbabwe’s independence still remains 
incomplete so long as over 20 million Blacks in 
South Africa and Namibia languish under apartheid. 
(March 17, 1980)0 
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ASSAM CRISIS 


Exploitation and 
Alienation: 
Assamese View 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


JN the heart of Gauhati, in a park, there is an exhi- 
bition of paintings by the famous Assamese artist 
Prosenjit Dowerah. Right from early morning to 
late evening, students, professionals, women from 
middle and upper classes, former socialists and 
school children, keep coming to see, stay on and 
discuss the themes of the paintings. There are 
twelve of them. Most probably you will find 
Dowerah himself there to explain the meaning of 
his paintings. You may also find Nibaran Bora, a 
former associate of Rammanohar Lohia and now 
chairman of Purbanchaliya Loka Parishad, a 
recently-founded regional party. 

I met Nibaran Bora for the first time here. I had 
heard all sorts of things about Bora — that he is a 
secessionist, that he has contacts with the CIA and 
that he was behind the riots in Shillong in October, 
November and December last year. Looking around 
55, clad in white pyjamas and kurta and in an over- 
sized overcoat, Bora is amidst a group of students. 
One can easily see that he is very popular among 
them. : 

He greets me very warmly and takes me round 
the exhibition. Pointing at the first painting, he 
narrates how their land has been grabbed by 








The author, a Research Scholar at Jawaharlal Nebru 
University, having visited Assam to study the causes and 
consequences of the agitation in that State over tbe 
“foreigners” issue, offers here a first-hand account of the 
feelings of the Assamese and the issues involved. His 
subsequent despatches will deal with other aspects of the 
Assam crisis— Editor: 
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foreigners. The painting shows footprints every- 
where and a bloody hand — depicting land grab. 
The next painting shows an unemployed youth 
— his face hidden between the knees. The third 


- painting is about the current movement: dozens of 


clenched fists, the typical depiction of revolt. The 
fourth painting shows a red sun behind a broken 
black surface. This, my guide says, means the ‘crack 
of dawn’, The next painting portrays a fallen youth: 
the first martyor. This is followed by the face of a 
horrified woman, her hands covering the face. Bora 
talks about the rape of Assamese women, in 
Kumarikata, in the second week of January, by the 
police. Then there are two paintings: one shows 
oilfields from which blood is flowing (our oil is 
taken away), and the next shows empty cans (there 
is no kerosene for our consumption). 

I have hardly recovered from the emotional res- 
ponse to the paintings, when introductions start, 
There are dozens of well-behaved and determined- 
looking students, concerned housewives and a few 
teachers. One lady complains about the ‘Delhi 
press’: One of your fortnightlies has described our 
youth as Lilliputians. Our men may not be very tall, 
but do they look like Lilliputians to you? We are 
not against Indians or Bengalis.... Has any Assamese 
been hostile to you during your stay at Gauhati? 
Why does the press distort facts? We are fight- 
ing for our survival. We have only demanded that 
those who are not Indians and have entered Assam 
illegally should be deported. What is wrong with 
our demand? Why did the police have to open fire on 
women and children picketing peacefully before Oil 
India’s office? You talk so much about Narainpur 
... What about the rapes committed by policemen 
in Kumarikata? 

Nibaran Bora and I walk to the headquarters of 
PLP. It is a two-room flat on the first floor of a 
small roadside house, On the wall of the sitting 
room there is a huge painting of a young boy who 
was killed by the police during the first phase of the 
agitation. The room is filled with students. Bora, 
the chairman, is revered by them. 

Purbanchaliya Loka Parishad, founded by Bora 
(“he is PLP”), came into existence in September 
1977. In January 1978 the party put up twelve 
candidates for Assembly seats. None of the candi- 
dates won the election, but the party was able to 
highlight the issue of foreigners. 

Bora has been in the Socialist movement since 
1946. He was chairman of the Assam unit of the 
united Socialist Party. After the break in 1957, he 
joined the PSP and was again state chairman until 
1960. Then he joined the SSP along with Raj 
Narain and Madhu Limaye and was state chairman 
of the party until 1972. After this differences deve- 
loped between him and the national leadership over 
the nationalisation of oil and the issue of foreigners 
in the State. Earlier, in 1970, with the approval of 
the National Executive of the SSP, an agitation was 
started in the State demanding nationalisation of 
the oil industry. Bora says his party later backed out 
and he had to suffer imprisonment. This amounted 
to betrayal of the Assamese people by the party. 

Since 1972 Bora has been working among the tea 
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garden labourers in Upper Assam. During Emerg- 
ency he was in jail. 

Coffee is brought and the monologue continues. 
During the 1977 general election the State was 
unaffected by any Indira or Janata ‘wave’. “‘People 
of the State have no faith in the national parties. 
Delhi does not understand our problems”. These 
were the reasons which led to the creation of the 
PLP. Its leadership has come partly from former 
office-bearers of AASU (All-Assam Students’ Union) 
which is considered a ‘third force’ in Assam. No- 
where else in India are students so well and power- 
fully organised down to the village level as they are 
in Assam. 

The PLP is a regional party for the entire North- 
East region. The party has already developed con- 
tacts with the Meiteis in Manipur and the Khasis in 
Meghalaya. Hundreds of Khasi students came to 
Assam to participate in the picketing. 

I ask Bora if he is a secessionist. He retorts: “We 
are not secessionists but we want some sort of new 
Constitutional arrangements with the Centre to 
allow the region to grow autonomously. At the 
moment the entire region is like a police state For 
every third adult there is one policeman”. 

Why, he continues, do we have to agitate for the 
expulsion of foreigners? Your editor writes about 
‘the so-called foreigners issue.” He is angry and 

says, well, if we cannot argue about who is an 
Indian and who is not, we cannot discuss anything. 
Are there not Constitutional provisions to determine 
who is a foreigner and who is not? Do you think we 
should just sit idle and watch infiltrators grab our 
land, destroy our cultural identity and upset the de- 
mographic balance? As for the question of refugees, 
why should we alone carry the burden? . 
I join him again next morning at breakfast. It is 
_ a small bed-room and study combined. Next to it is 
a make-shift kitchen. Bora cooks his own food. 
His family lives in Upper Assam. The students have 
not started coming, so there is relative clam. I tell 
him that according to my information he has con- 
tacts with the CIA and receives money from Chris- 
tian missionaries; that the movement which his 
party is supporting and leading is basically anti-Left. 

Apparently he had expected these questions. Yes, 
he knows about the visit of one Norton, an Ameri- 
can, who was in Gauhati recently in the company 
of an Assamese who is a former employee of All 
India Radio. But he has nothing to do with the 
CIA and his party has no money. “AASU has a 
lot of money but we do not have.” He has to travel 
by bus. “We are not anti-Left. The Calcutta press 
calls us chauvinists. If we are anti-Left, we are so 
‘because the Left is trying to discredit our move- 


ment’.”’ i 
When I left the PLP office after two hours of 


drilling, my mind was more confused than ever.. 


Though the illegal entry of Bangladeshis into Assam 
during the past 30 years, particularly in the early 
fifties, mid-sixties and early seventies, was the main 
issue, there was more than that behind the current 
agitation. There were stray remarks about ‘Bengali 
expansionism’ and ‘Bengali cultural domination’. 
The British brought the Bengalis to Assam for the 
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first time in 1826. The Assdmése were “‘backwaid® 
and ‘“‘did not speak English”. How could we? So 
Bengali babus were brought to run the State. “‘Even 
today you find the Bengalis running the railways 
(N.E.)”. I have the impression that the Assamese 
are not so much concerned (unlike the RSS which 
has become very powerful recently) over the question 
of Muslim majority, as they are about the increasing 
influence of Bengali language and culture. 

Just a little distance away from the PLP offices 
we find the headquarters of the Assam Sahitya Sabha. 
The Sabha has also joined the movement and has 
set up an organisation called Gana Sangram 
Parishad which cordinates tbe activities of twelve 
organisations, including AASU and PLP. It has 
now 1,200 units throughout Assam to wage war 
against “foreigners” and to repel the increasing 
Bengali influence. 

The Chairman of the Sabha is an old man who 


has devoted his entire life to the promotion of , 


Assamese literature and language. The ABVP and 
the RSS have extended support to the Sabha. I 
meet Jatin Goswami, 42, who is convener of the 
GSP. 

The Sabha has raised from time to time the 
question of influx of Bengalis from East Bengal 
(now Bangladesh). This issue for them is closely 
related to their “cultural identity”. Already for 
over a century they have confronted the onslaught 
of Bengali culture — the Bengalis in Assam ‘have 
refused to adopt the Assamese way of life’ and 
‘continue to promote their own language and culture 
even after having lived for over a century in the 
State. The Assamese have been reduced to a 
minority’. Out of nine districts in Assam, five are 
heavily populated by Bengalis (Goalpara, Kamrup, 
Darrang, Nowgong and Cachar.) Further influx of 
Bengalis from Bangladesh has aggravated the situa- 


tion. The Assamese are in majority only in three 
districts (Sibsagar, Dibrugarh and parts of 
Kamrup). 


Eclipse in the East, a booklet issued by the Sabha, 
lists a number of grievances. Following is an extract 
from this booklet: 


«|. Over the years since independence Assam has been 
treated as nothing better than a colony within a republic for 
exploitation by the rest of the country and by foreigners. The 
State has been fragmented beyond recognition in pursuance of 
the divide-and-rule policy inherited from the British. The 
bulk of the 5.25 million tonnes of crude oil from Assam is 
taken out by pipeline to be processed at the Barauni refinery, 
set up against expert opinion, though its refining cost per 
tonne of crude is 1.7 times the cost at the Gauhati refinery. 
What Assam gets in return for the crude is a pittance of 
Rs 42/- per tonne as royalty when the present price of crude 
oil is Rs 1,600/- per tonne. In other words, every year we 
get Rs 22 crores as royalty for Rs 840 crores worth of oil! The 
difference alone would have raised Assam’s per capita income 
by Rs 454 every year. 

“Thirty million cubic feet of natural gas from the oilfield 
of Assam are just burnt away every day, though this could be 
used for stepping up power generation in the State for various 
industries. In fact 40 mega-watts of power generation was 
held up for seven years merely because Oil India Limited 
refused to release the gas to tbe Assam State Electricity 
Board. 

“The tea industry, here, which produces 270 million kilo- 
grammes of tea worth over Rs 400 crores every year, is control- 
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Ore of the most disturbing pro- 

blems of our time is the im- 
mense gulf which is opening up, 
not between the developed (ad- 
vanced capitalist) countries and 
the “underdeveloped”  (neo- 
` colonial) countries considered as 

whole, but between the more 
Aapoverished masses who consti- 
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tute the vast majority of the 
Third Worid’s population, and a 
minority of the human race, com- 
prising not only the greater part 
of inhabitants of the developed 
countries but also a minority of 


_ those of the Third World itself. 


The depression of ‘the 1930's 
followed by the Second World 
War, led to a sharp decline 
in the export of primary pro- 
‘ducts and hence in the import 
trade which it financed. A new 
stage in the world capitalist 


‘system was initiated, characteris- 


ed by the establishment of so- 
called “import substitution” in- 
dustries in Latin America, the 
Arab world and Asia (in our own 
case recall the ‘“‘Ayub-boom” of 
the sixties). This strategy of 
“import substitution industriali- 
sation” was promoted under the 
patronage of and in partnership 
with foreign monopoly capital. 


Results Ignored 


In the euphoria of meaningless 
rates of growth brought about, 
as we are today nostalgically 
being reminded, but the miracle 
of “import substitution’, our 
rulers adamantly ignored the 
crippling results of this policy. 
Such limited and lop-sided indus- 
trialisation was geared to satis- 
fying a demand created and 
distorted by the previous stage 
of colonial development. It fed 
on cheap labour provided by 
impoverished masses, and hence 
maintained as well as deepened 
social inequalities. This is the 
kind of industrialisation which 
draws together the local bourgeo- 
isie, who profit from the process, 
‘and the foreign suppliers of capi- 
tal and advanced technology. 

It is these distortions which 
have turned our agricultural 
countries into importers of food- 
stuffs and have thwarted all 
socially relevant industrialisation. 

The relative stagnation of agri- 
cultural production is an integral 
part of the system of externally- 
oriented “dependent” develop- 
ment. This system has flourished 
over the last three decades, but 
today it faces a fundamental 
crisis: exports of primary pro- 
ducts have levelled off, while their 
prices on the world market are 
falling; and import substitution 


no longer excites the old euphoric 
enthusiasm. ° 


New Strategy 


WHAT, then, is “new” imper- 
ialist strategy? That the neocolo- 
nial Third World should exploit 


‘the “advantage” it possesses in 


the availability of cheap labour 
to manufacture products for ex- 
port to metropolitan advanced 
capitalist countries. (It is fashion- 
able these days to refer to the 
examples of S. Korea, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan etc. etc.) But 
exploiting this “advantage” 
means maintaining social inequa- 
lities at. the periphery of the 
global capitalist system and, at 
the same time, accepting a new 
international division of labour, 
as unequal as ever, allowing the 
advanced capitalist countries at 
the centre to progress still faster 
in modern fields of “high tech- 
nology” (space, atomic power 
etc.) by relegating “traditional” 
industry to the’ Third World 
periphery. 

The social distortion within the 
periphery ` resulting from this 
“new” division of labour will also 
mean a further decline in the 
already stagnating agricultural 
sector. So an apparently para- 
doxical situation will arise in 
which the “underdeveloped” 
countries become exporters of 
industrial goods and importers of 
foodstuffs; If this happens, the 
traditional identification of agri- 
culture"with poverty and of indus- 
try with wealth will-be reversed, 

Pakistan’s situation as a°depen- 
dent periphery of the global capi- 
talist system is more or less the 
same as that of most sister Third 
World countries. But we still 
seem to be nourishing the illusion 
of import-substitution industriali- 
sation created during Ayub era 
when Pakistan was cited by Wes- 
tern economists as a model for 
underdeveloped countries, The 
political-economy of the Ayub 
regime neglected almost all the 
basic questions which must be 
answered during the course of 
‘any effort towards viable self- 
reliance and - independent econo- 
mic growth. Purely in terms of 
economic ‘planning we can iden- 
tify at least five. fundamental 
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“problems that are the direct 
legacy of the 1960’s. They are: 

1) The widening of regional 
disparities. 

2) The widening of income 
disparities among the haves and 
have-nots and the growth of open 
unemloyment as well as under- 
employment. 

3) The increasing difficulties 
encountered in public finance. 

4) The growing balance-of- 
‘payments deficit. 

5) The steady encroachments’ 
of foreign capital. 


Unrelieved Pressures 


Buutro’s experiment notwith- 
standing, the essential nature of 
the problems mentioned above 
and the socio-political pressures 
emanating from them have re- 
mained unchanged. Any response 
to these problems which simply 
attempts to steer Pakistan into 
the direction currently being 
chalked out by the new Western 
strategy will only deepen social 
contradictions. Pakistan cannot 
become S. Korea, nor can we 
transform our rich reservoir of 
productive labour into a vast 
export-processing zone like Sri 
Lanka. ‘ 

The most retrogressive ele- 


“ments in the country want to 
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return to the “golden days”? of 
the Ayub era. Some are even 
attempting to do so. Their main 
argument for the revival of the 
‘golden era’ rests with the rates 
of economic growth achieved 
during the ‘better part of the 
1960’s. Taken in isolation, these 


growth rates do seem impressive. ` 


During that decade gross domes- 
tic product. increased at the rate 
of 7.2 per cent per annum. Since 
population grew by just over 3 
percent during that period, the 
increase in incomes per head was 
of the order of 4.2 per cent per 
annum. 

-What is conveniently forgotten, 
however, is the simple fact that 
these growth rates remained 
hollow in so far as the. sharp in- 
crease in the output of the indus- 
trial sector was accompanied ‘by 
a DECLINE in the real wages 


_ of the working class. Another 


important area bypassed by these 
growth rates was the overall 


` social sector. And little wonder. 
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The neglect of social sectors 
meant that by the end of Ayub’s 
“Decade of Development”, there 
was only one doctor for 24,200 
rural people, one of the lowest 
ratios in the ‘world. Only 30 per 
cent of the 15-19 year age group 
had completed primary school, 
and only 14 per cent of the entire 
population could be classified as 
literate. These indices mean that 
Pakistan at that time had the 
poorest health-care and lowest 
rate of literacy of a country at 
that stage of development. 


Misdirected Attention 


Nor only did the Ayub regime 


not provide sufficient resources 


for the development of the coun- . 
.try’s human resources but the 


little attention it gave to human 
development was painfully mis- 


. directed. Thére were 500 times as 


many students in universities as 
in primary schools, as compared 
to the relatively more successful 
educational systenis of countries 
such as S. Korea and Malaysia. 
The little spread there was of 
literacy amongst the poor was 
confined to formal education 
rather than to the type of educa- 
tion that would have prepared 
them for the job market. Conse- 
quently, by the middle of the 
1960s, there was a greater pro- 
portion of unemployed among 
literate workers than among 
those who had not attended 
school. Within the literate seg- 
ment of the population, the rate 
of unemployment increased in 
proportion to the number of 
years of schooling. 

Thus, a retrogressive return to 
the policies of the Ayub regime 
cannot be effected today, given 
the explosive matrix of social 
contradictions and considering 


the fact that the toiling masses 


have become politically more 
mature and conscious, 

But the “haves” still want to 
have everything. Private property 
has made the bourgeoisie so stu- 
pid and partial that an object is 
only “‘theirs’? when they ‘‘have’’ 
it. Our local bourgeoisie, there- 
fore, is anxious to have more and 
more. 

However, this cannot be 
achieved through a simple return 


_tothe Ayub era. The new im- 


.perialist strategy is based on the 


realisation that rising political 
consciousness and nationalism in 
the Third World cannot be con- 
tained via the old international 
division of labour. 

The new international division 
of labour briefly mentioned above 
aims ‘at co-opting the native 
bourgeoisies of the Third World 
even more strongly within the 
global capitalist system. A lot of ` 
hot air has gone into the ‘“‘North- 
South’’ dialogue about the New 
International Economic Order. 
The real intention behind - this 
hullabaloo, however, is the res- 
tructuring of the international 
division of labour. The Mahbubul 
Hags of the World Bank are: 
busy warning advanced capitalist 
countries that unless this struc- 
tural give-and-take within the 
capitalist mode -of production is ` 
brought about, the Third World 
may be forced to go out of the 
orbit of capitalism. 


Guinea Pigs 


Wuat, then, is the new impe- 
Tialist strategy? At the global 
level, the new strategy calls ` for 
the Third World to shift its 
varied economies into the pro- 
duction of consumer goods for 
export to the advanced capitalist 
countries. Instead of exporting 
raw or semi-processed cotton, for 
example, the underdeveloped 
countries (say Pakistan) must be 
allowed to manufacture garments 
and export them to the West. 
S. Korea, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan are already doing this. 
They are the pioneer guinea pigs 
of thé new imperialist strategy. - 
Pakistan is striving to implement 
the new strategy in a flat-footed 
manner. The beginning is being. 
made with the establishment of 
Export Processing Zones (EPZs), 
whereby’ the imperialist multi- 
national corporations will be pro- 
vided with cheap and tightly 
controlled labour to produce con- 

sumer goods for export. Sik 
Lanka has already been trans- 
formed into one vast EPZ — and 
IMF is happy. So are the finan- 
cial institutions of the West. They 
are offering Sri Lanka all possible 
“help” to plunder her human 
resources, [] j~ 
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Som Benegal, among many other things has 
. been active in the theatre movement for more 
than two decades. He was also an elected mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute (UNESCO) for many 
years and is now a vice-president of the Indian 
Centre of the Institute. This paper has been 
presented to the World Conference on Theatre 
in Contemporary Society held in Paris, March 
20-22, in the section dealing with the social role 
of theatre. — Editor f 





I propose here to deal with the social role of 
theatre. But I intend both to amplify and cons- 
train its meaning. In amplifying the social role I 
mean that the social aspect must be accompanied 
by acommitment. In constraining the social role I 
mean that it should not simply become a well- 
intentioned, well-meaning, goody-goody attempt to 
mirror life either enlarged or reduced but positively 
to deal vigorously and in a partisan way for the 
peace and progress of man wherever he may exist. 

I know that this will raise the hackles of many. 
ecause social commitment has become a dirty, 
lmost obscene, concept in recent times. But also, 
f the old idea of “the rich man in his castle, the poor 
' sman at his gate, god made them high or lowly and 
` ordered their estate” is not acceptable anymore. The 
world has turned ard the world has changed since 
those feudal days. Today there is a divide within a 
country between its rich and poor, and among 
nations rich and poor. You may divide them as 
developed and developing countries or the First, 
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Second and Third World or as the North-South 
divide but whatever the phraseology or euphemism 
the glaring fact is that there is not only a divide but 
a conscious and often revolutionary assertion of the 
right of equality at all levels, national and inter- 
national. 

Thus in a world that is divided into the affluent 
and the improverished, the privileged and the down- 
trodden, a small elite and large masses of common 
people and where those opposites are in constant 
confrontation, a social vision and objective to right 
wrongs, to rectify disparities, to bring some justice 


_ in the scheme of things is unavoidable. 


Life today does not any more permit simplified 
solutions of existence based -on privilege and hie- 
rarchy, of uneven distribution of wealth and poverty, 
of social stratification. We have accepted the equa- 
lity of man and of his right to a free society of free 
and equal opportunity and reward. Quite rightly so. 
Anything that goes against it is an arid answer to a 
fundamental question of social organisation and 
social peace. That is why science, technology, agri- 
culture, education, economic and financial enter- 
prises are now looked upon as tools towards building 
up a superior society — that is, not as activities in 
themselves, but as linked with social objectives of ` 
enriching man, his environment and his living. 

Can the theatre blindfold itself and escape a 
social vision and ignore the social consequences of 


, its work? Are we not partners in this great adven- 


ture and quest? Do we not serve our people? 

Theatre, as the first and most durable of the con- 
scious arts of man, is one of the most powerful 
means of bringing to man the oneness of his predica- 
ment and the universality of his problems and their 
resolution. Theatre, has, in all its history and at its 
greatest moments, brought to man hope, courage, 
an uplifting of his heart, an awareness and under- 
standing of what he is up against, a vision toward 
better times to come and a determination to battle 
for them. 

How many times in ovr own lifetime have we not 
seen the theatre perform this role! On a world level, 
the theatre was in the vanguard of the people’s 
understanding of the frightful consequences of the 

„depression of the thirties, the menace of fascism, 
the true meaning of popular battles against injustice, 
discrimination, exploitation and tyranny. Wein 
India have also seen the theatre take up issues of 
social abuses, religious bigotry, political oppression 
and economic exploitation. Even under the oppres- 
sive conditions of foreign rule, theatre dared to 
question the basis of imperialism and colonialism. 

To us in Asia, Africa and in large measure Latin 
America, the problem of imperialism and colonial- 
ism, or rather neocolonialism persists even today, 
though in much subtler and therefore more dange- 
rous forms. I will not try to speak for Africa and 
Latin America since I have no credentials save 
through mutual sympathy. But I certainly can speak 
for Asia and, naturally, particularly India. 

The situation for us is that the West wind which 
blows in eastward with ever-increasing cyclonic force 
sweeps everything before it till it is spent somewhere 
in the mid-Pacific. The East wind has been too 
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feeble to counter it, much less to be able to roil it 
back. This goes back to as early as the eighteenth 
century when the Western powers first made their 
determined, conquering entry into Asia. Matthew 
Arnold’s optimistic view of a disdainful East bowing 
low and letting the Western legions thunder past 
may be true only of a certain enduring philosophical 
content which lies deeply buried in the Asian psyche 
and which on occasion tries to assert itself. But on 
the whole on the social, political, cultural and tech- 
nological levels, the powerful Western presence has 
been traumatic, disturbing and confusing to the 
Asian peoples. 

When cultures collide, the result can be a har- 
monious blending and synthesis, and enrichment 
through mutual exchange or a fierce antagonism to 
be resolved only when one has overwhelmed the 
other, or it can be an uneasy coexistence sometimes 
quiescent, sometimes turbulent. The collision of 
European and Indian (and Asian) cultures has the 
elements of the latter two. 

It is in this perspective then that the idea of social 
commitment gains sharp relevance. For us in India, 
particularly, and for many other Asian nations also, 
both the freedom movement and its’successful out- 


‘ come have been inspired by a social vision and a 


social objective, and many enterprises have bee 
launched with these in view. ‘ 

Inevitably, despite serious setbacks and momen- 
tary despair, the theatre has been able to thrive, 
even prosper with, a social purpbse in view. No 
longer is an alien culture glibly accepted though its 
pressure remains extremely oppressive. New play- 
wrights and producers have turned away from ex- 
ternalism to_a more inward examination of the pro- 
blem besetting us. And, if I may say so, with con- 
siderable success. f 

In other words, theatre workers have come to 
realise that they are partners in the battle to establish 
the right to justice, equality and opportunity, the 
right to be spared oppression, discrimination and 
exploitation, the right to bea good and honest 
citizen, the right to a multiplicity of things as will 
allow aman to live, work and diein peace and 
reasonable prosperity. More and more people are 
beginning to see that one cannot ignore the social 
implications of national actions as they impinge 
upon the individual human being: Our task, through 
the unique instrument and gift that we have, is to 
enlarge that enlightenment. 

Some of you are probably having some misgivings 
already that what I am ‘proposing is that the social 
role of theatre isto unleash a propaganda move- 
ment. I am not. In my view, in propaganda, a state- 
ment oran ideais hammered upon people which 
may or may not have validity and which requires 
them to .absorb it without objectivity. Persuasion 
must be distinguished from propaganda. To draw 
‘people out of despair and resignation, to tell them 
that they are not lost but inherit a right to live, to 
bring about an awareness that the earth is theirs — 


‘all through persuasion is not propaganda. These 


things can be done in dramatic’ terms — artistically, 
aesthetically and effectively. And they can be done 
through any number of dramatic forms. 
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I know it will not be easy to convince you in ońè 
go by my exhortation alone that what I am saying 
is instantly right and that you should accept it with- 
out question. 

Some may remember the-bitter debate that raged 
in New Delhi in 1966 about total theatre at the 
East-West Theatre Seminar. At that time, there were 
many friends who felt that the theatre should be a 
free expression and the playwright or the producer 
or theatre worker should not be fettered by any 


- specific objective or direction. To state an objective 


and to work towards it was considered an attack 
upon freedom; that it would lead to a dull, didactic 
theatre that no one would be interested in. Such a 
theatre these friends thought would cease to have 
intellectual content. Theatre, they said, was an 
intimate intellectual and artistic experience and in 
trying to reach large masses, it would cease to be 
artistic or intellectual. I opposed this view then and 
I oppose it now. 
Should theatre be limited to a privileged audience 
of the elite? Why should it not broaden the base of 
theatrical experience and allow millions to enjoy,and: 
profit from it? It is surely the most acceptable vehi- 
cle for reaching any level of audience and is the one 
form which does not call for the previous prepar- 
ation of the spectator’s ability to understand, unless 
there is a certain deliberate attempt to obscure the 
text and meaning. And if there is a certain dilution 
of pure intellectual content is this not inevitable 
because large masses of the people are at that level 
not through their own choice but because of lack of 
opportunity which society itself has denied them? 
Shall we condemn millions of people for a plight 
we have ourselves driven them to? Surely theatre, in 
fact, is admirably placed to raise the intellectual 
response of such audiences, ` 
And basically is it wrong to suggest that an artist, 
no more than any other citizen, has a responsi- 
bility to his society and times? Indeed it is because 
the artist is specially equipped with a vision beyond 
the immediate experience that reinforces his responsi- 
bility to his fellowmen to enrich their own under- 
standing and experience. Not fora moment am I 
suggesting that the artist should busy himself only 
in the present or that he should abridge his percep- 
tion. The visionary. will be a visionary. The man 
born before his time will speak in accents that will 
lie hidden to be understood in some future age. But 
can everyone lay a claim to this unique quality? 
Perhaps in those parts of the world where affluence 
has overtaken the pressing problems of man, the 
luxury of detachment from the condition of one’s 
fellowmen can be enjoyed. But not among us 
outside that pale. We are too close to the contagion 
of this life’s ills. Let him who feels no’ responsibility, 
forsake his kind and go away. We who have chose 
to remain here and be proud of what we are and 
beholden to our lands and ‚peoples must bring to 
ourselves that necessary humility which tells us that 
the rich may not oppress the poor, the strong ‘may 
not overwhelm the weak and the young may not 
bear upon the old. ee ae a 
The social role of theatre then has powerful mean- 
ing and justification. O] - 
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McBRIDE REPORT 


F ramework 
for 
New World 


‘Information Order 


` D.R. MANKEKAR 


N international Commission to study communica- 
‘tion problems was conceived in the thought 
that the communication explosion sparked by the 


. electronic revolution outdates many a fond notion 


i 


and calls for a stock-taking of the performance of 
the multi-facetted modern media and its norms and 
values. The Third World’s agitation’ for a new 
world information ‘order and the charge of im- 
balance and bias against the Western news agencies 
reinforced the need for such a re-thinking. 


The Commission was actually born at the Nairobi - 


session of the Unesco in 1976 following a confron- 
tation between the West and the Third World over 
the controversial draft declaration on mass media. 
At a stormy debate it was decided that an inter- 
national commission should be appointed to study 
communication problems at a global level, which 
could clarify the issues involved. 
Sean McBride, a Nobel and Lenin Peace Prize 
winner and a former Foreign Minister of Ireland, 
was named Chairman of the Commission. McBride 
is a reputed international statesman, gifted with a 
rare global vision, diplomatic tact and unimpeach- 
ble credentials. 
$ McBride’s team of 15 members, all media per- 
sonalities or associated with media, were represen- 
tatives of the three distinctive schools of thought, 
namely, the West, the Socialist group and the Third 
World. These ‘Sixteen Wisemen”, as they came to 
be called, also included uncommitted intellectuals. 
Since they represented three contending ideolo- 
gies, initially it seemed as though McBride was 
confronted with an impossible task that would get 
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‘an achievement in itself. 


bogged down in irreconcilable differences and con- 
tradictions. That this did not happen speaks for 
the degree of tact and flexibility brought to bear on 
the delicate task by the Commission’s Chairman as 
well as the team-spirit generally displayed by its 
members. 

Consensus was McBride’s watchword, which 
indeed made the miracle of an unanimous report 
possible, even though that often meant acceptance 
of the lowest common denominator or agreement on 
some of the important recommendations finally 
embodied in the report. That further meant a series 
of balancing acts, evidence of which one comes 
across all over the report, or withdrawal altogether 
of contentious propositions for lack of consensus. 

That in the face of much distrust and cynicism, 
particularly from the Western media, an unanimous 
report, comprehensive and relevant in its recom- 
mendations, was produced by the Commission was 
Indeed, the McBride 

Report records the dramatic expansion of communi- 
cation resources and possibilities that “promises 
great opportunities, but also raises anxieties and 
uncertainties.” À 

The Commission’s conclusions are “founded on 

the firm conviction that communication is a basic 

. individual right, as well as a collective one required 
by all communities and nation. Freedom of infor- 
mation — and, more specifically the right to seek, 
impart and receive information — is a fundamen- 
tal human right; indeed, a prerequisite for many 
others.” 

While the Western media will find it difficult to 
object to its basic recommendations, the Commis- 
sion’s report fully vindicates the Third World 
countrics’ stand on the handicaps they suffer in the 
realm of communication and media and on the 
imperative need to eliminate them. - 

The Commission puts its finger on outdated con- 
cepts, points at new values and norms emerging in 
the new context, and cautions against the pitfalls 
ahead in, the unfolding electronic revolution, the 
assessment of whose impact on the society was part 
of the Commission’s task. 

The Report denounces all kinds of censorship, 
demands free access to sources of information the 
world over and freedom of movement and protec- 
tion to foreign correspondents. These recommend- 
ations should go a very long way to satisfy the scep- 
tical Western media. 

But the Report stops short of recommending insti- 
-tution of an international code of ethics or a machi- 

nery to monitor international reporting, even though 
it fully approves of such bodies at the national 
level. Thereby, the Commission bows to the strong 
reservations expressed to such devices by the Wes- 
tern media. . 

Then again the Commission is inclined to support 
the doctrine of the right of reply and correction, but 
is content to leave the matter to the moral obliga- 
tion felt by individual newspaper editors or the 
prevailing practice in different countries, 

The Commission stands for freedom with respon- 
sibility. “For the journalist, freedom and responsi- 
bility are indivisible,” states the Report. “Freedom 
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without, responsibility invites. distortion and other 
abuses. But in the absence of freedom, there can be 


no exercise of responsibility.” The Report adds: “The © 


concept of freedom with responsibility necessarily 
includes a concern for professional ethics, demanding 
an equitable approach to events, situations or pro- 
cesses with due attention, to their diverse aspects. 
This is not always the case today.” ; 

The Report presents the framework of the New 
World Information Order for which - the Third 
World countries have been agitating, substantiates the 
basic grievances of the developing countries against 


the Western Media about- imbalance and biasin | 


their international news coverage, fully endorses the 
non-aligned countries’ venture, the Non-aligned 
News agencies Pool, and stands up for the develop- 
ing countries’ right to cultural identity and to 
devise their own communication policies that would 
‘protect their cultural (media), economic and security 
interests. 

The Commission considers strong national news 
agencies. as vital for improving each country’s 
national and international reporting. Regional net- 
works should be set up to increase news flow and 

serve all the major languages in the area. Nation- 
` ally, the agencies should buttress the growth of both 
urban and rural newspapers to serve as the core of 
a country’s news ‘collection and distribution 
system. , 

The Commission fully supports the Third 
World’s contention that news is not a (commercial) 
commodity but a soċial good, with the specific goal 
set before it of fostering international peace, good- 
will and understanding among the nations of the 
world, and to that end, fighting such evils as racism, 
colonialism and war propaganda. - — 

The Commission’s guideposts are democratisation 
of communication; self-reliance and cooperation; 
and promotion of human rights. 


On issues where consensus was impossible, the 


Commission recommends “further study”, thereby 
averting recording dissidence within its ranks. Never- 
theless one finds in footnotes an occasional. dis- 
agreement with a particular proposition recorded by 
the Soviet member of the Commission, S. Losev, 
Director-General of Tass News Agency, such as his 
‘dissent on the provision of free access to news 
sources. 

Thus, further studies should be made for the 
safeguarding of journalists in the exercise of their 
profession and for exploring possibility for setting 
up some mechanism whereby an aggrieved journalist 
would have a right of appeal to a professional body, 
when he is refused or deprived of an identity card. 
Such studies could also look into the possibility of 
creating an international body to which an -appeal 
could be made in the final report. 

The Report emphasises the importance of the role 
of the journalist in the contemporary world, and 
recommends steps be takeri to enhance his standing 
in society. Journalism should be treated everywhere 
as a profession. To that end, it advocates extensive 
educational preparation for journalists and con- 
tinuing enrichment of their qualifications. ` 

“Such values as truthfulness, accuracy, respect 
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, professidnal communicators; (b) creative 


for human rights are not in present circumstances 
universally applied,” adds the Report. ‘‘Higher 
professional standards and responsibility cannot be 
imposed by decree, nor do they depend solely on the 
goodwill of individual journalists. They are em- 
ployed by institutions which can improve or handi- 
cap their professional performance. The self-respect 
of journalists, their integrity and inner drive to turn 
out work of high quality are of paramount impor- 
tance. Responsible professional dedication should 
be fostered by news media and journalists’ organis- 
ations.” . : 

The Commission emphasises that journalists and 
media organisations ‘‘serve the public directly, and 
the public, in turn, is entitled to hold them accoun- 
table for their actions.” ne 

The Report then turns to the “continuing 
problem” of full and factual presentation of news 
about one country to others, and insists that free 


- access to news sources by journalists is an indispens- 


able requirment for accurate, faithful and balanced 
reporting. 

The Commission is of the view that conventional - 
standards of news selection and reporting, and many . 
accepted news values, need to be reassessed if 
readers and listeners around the world are to receive 
a more faithful and comprehensive account of 
events, movements and trends in both developing 
and developed countries. f 

The Commission suggests that the Unesco should 
convene a series of round tables at which journalists, 
media executives, researchers and jurists can per- 
iodically review’ problems related to the protection of 
journalists and propose additional appropriate 
measures to this end. . À 

The Report declares’that -defence of all human 
rights is one of the media’s most vital tasks, and 
that freedom of speech, of the press, of information 
and of assembly are vital for the realisation of 
human rights. The media should therefore contri- ` 
bute to promoting the just cause of peoples strug- 
gling for freedom and independence and their right 
to live in peace and equality without foreign inter- 
ference. 

The Commission also recommends that Com- 
munication policy-makers should give far greater 
importance to devising ways whereby,the manage- 
ment of the media could be democratised by assoc- 
iating the following categories: (a) journalists and . 
artists; 
(c) technicians; (d) media owners and managers; 
(e) representatives of the public. 

The Commission advocates greater independence 


` and self-reliance among nations and names three 


major challenges to that goal, namely, paper, tariff 
structure and electromagnetic spectrum. It urges 
major international research and development elfortt 
to increase supply of paper. It demands correction 
of the situation stemming from high: tariffs for news 
transmission, telecommunication and air mail 
charges for the dissemination of news, transport of 
newspapers, periodicals, books «and audiovisual 
materials. It emphasises that profits or revenues 
should not be the primary aim of such agencies, 
(Continued on page 22) 
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BEHIND AMERICA’S 


WAR HYSTERIA — II 
Diagnosis - 
of | 
Liberal Crisis 


` JEREMIAH NOVAK 





Jeremiah Novak, an American economic 
‘columnist whose contributions have appeared 
from time to time ia Mainstream, has presented 
here in this article a comprehensive appraisal 
of the growing danger of militarisation in USA. 
He traces it as the prelude and not the sequ- 
ence to the Afghan crisis. While some of his 
formulations may not tally with the viewpoint 
of some of the readers of Mainstream, the 
importance of Novak’s article lies in his attempt 
at providing a totality of understanding of the 
serious ‘developments in the US Establishment, 
which has recently decided on unprecedented 
defense spending. The first part of this contri- 
bution appeared in last week’s Mainstream 
(March 15, 1980) —Editor 
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‘Protestant Armageddon 


ALMost unnoticed in the world press has been a 
distinct revival in the liberal religion, Protest- 
antism, which often exceeds the fundamental inten- 
sity of Islamic fundamentalism. The revival of Pro- 
testantism in America is a factor too often under- 
estimated in evaluating American views of the 
world. It is this Protestant revival that Jimmy 
Carter caters to in his dinstinctly ‘‘born again” re- 
ligiosity which, among other characteristics, led to 
the banning of hard liquor in the White House. 
Nevertheless, the rise of protestant fundamental- 
ism is another factor in 1980 that definitely has 
charged the liberal mind with fear and hysteria, Its 
roots in the complex of ideas called liberalism are, 
as we know from Max Weber, very much a force in 
formation of liberal ideas, even if Protestant values 
are not identical to liberal ideas. For the Protestant 


~ ethic is a very important part of the liberal outlook. 


Herman Kahn of the Hudson Institute, one of 
America’s leading “Think Tanks,” in a recent: book, 
World Economic Development (Morrow, 1978) gave 
voice to a spreading, uncertainty among liberal 
thinkers who, up to now, believed that the Protest- 
ant outlook was essential to modernisation. Noting 
the immense economic success of Japan, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, South Korea and Singapore, and the 
Vietnamese war victory, Kahn wrote: 

Most readers of this book are familiar with the argug 
ment of Max Weber that the Protestant ethic was extre- 
mely useful in promoting the rise and spread of modernis- 
ation. Most readers will be much less familiar with the 
notion that has gradually emerged in the last two decades 
that societies based on the Confucian ethic may, in many 
ways, be superior to the West in the pursuit of industrial- 
‘isation, affluence and modernisation. 

Kahn, whatever the merits of his argument, raises 
a profound spectre of a competitive culture that 
threatens the liberals’ innate sense of superiority. 
Japan as Number One,}8 the title of a book now 
popular in the US, is precisely the kind of book that 
feeds on self-doubt among Protestants, and calls 
forth a militant reaction. 

John Connally, the Texas Republican presidential 
aspirant, launched his campaign in 1979 threatening 
to send back Japanese Toyotas to Yokohama if the 
Japanese continued to invade US markets. He play- 
ed upon liberal resentment at Japanese success, 

The feeling of being outcompeted by the Con- 
fucian ethic is mirrored by US liberal reaction to 
OPEC and the Iranian revolution. Even without be- 
ing egged on by Zionist supporters in the USA, 
spontaneous demonstrations broke out across the 
USA against: the “mad mullah” Ayatollah Kho- 
meini, who is labelled as a Nazi, a murderer and a 
Communist, by those who refuse to see the viability 
of the Islamic idea. Violence against Iranian stu- 
dents, burning of Iranian flags, and the deportation 
of Iranian students who supported the antj-Shah 
revolution, masked a hatred of Islam, which never 
was far from the surface and which reflected as 
much Christian shame in sopporting the Shah as it 
did resentment that another religion could threaten 
American power. - 

Besieged by Confucian and Moslem, and by Com- 
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inunist and Catholic liberation theology in Latin 
America, American’ Protestantism has had a major 
revival. On college campuses, well financed organ- 
isations, such as the Campus Crusade for Christ, 
the Navigators and the Mormon College Youth, 
sponser street preaching, prayer meetings and 
evangelical preachers, such as Josh Bigelow and 
Rex Humbard. These campus programmes are rein- 
forced by renewed Billy Graham rallies in major 
cities, and the growth of Protestant activitism in 
every parish. . 

Since 1977 this writer has been shocked by the 
growth of Protestant TV and rądio programmes 
beamed into every nook and cranny of America. 
‘He has been suprised to find friends and neighbours 
gathering for hymn singing or Bible hours, and 
dissociating themselves from non-Bible readers. 

According to the February 4 Time magazine 
1,400 full-time religious radio stations, 35 full-time 


` religious TV stations and at least 300 network televi- 


a 


sion stations beam Protestant fundamentalist pro- 
grams into every home, auto and factory. Prayer 
groups of Senators meet daily in Washington, and 
networks of Christian businessmen ask all Christians 
to buy only from other Christians. 

Like fundamentalist Islam. or fundamentalist 
Hinduism, Protestant fundamentalism preaches as 
much politics as religion. Driving to New York 
from central Pennsylvania on January 15, this writer 
listened to a network radio programme from Boston 
called the “Music Hour’ which featured the news 
that the USSR is the anti-Christ; that Israel must be 
saved so that a new temple can be built on the site 


- of the Moslem shrine of the Dome of the Rock; that ` 


SALT II is a dangerous treaty, and that the greatest 


war of all time, Armageddon, is near. Interspersed. 


between the political messages were hymns praising 
Christian soldiers and news stories from Afghanistan. 
This writer has heard the story of Armageddon’s 
approach at least ten times by radio since 1977. 
Perhaps the most well-known book of the new 
political Protestantism is lay preacher Hal Lindsey’s 
The Late Great Planet Earth which, because it was 
made into a popular film, is the flagship of liberal 
Protestant war hysteria. It is based on the last book 
of the Christian Bible, known as the Revelation of 
the Apostle John or the Book of the Apocalypse, 
which is generally considered to be a prophecy of 
the end of the world. According to Lindsey, all the 
events foretold by the Apostle are now upon:us, and 
the Four Horsemen of the: Apocalypse, War, 
Famine, Disease and Death, are now riding across 


the world. _ According to Lindsey’s interpretation, - 


when the Israelis established their state, they set in 
motion the possibility of rebuilding Solomon’s 
temple which, according to the prophecy, is the 
time when the anti-Christ will arise, and when igno- 
rance and disease, famine and war will rule the 
earth. The rise of the anti-Christ ‘in the Soviet 


Union will set the stage for the battle between the , 


faithful and anti-Christ forces at Armageddon, in 
west central Asia. Amazingly, the war scheme 


- follows the same pattern as{that fund in Paul 


Erdman’s Crash of 79. 
In the film, Lindsey introduces Malthusian con- 
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cepts of starvation in Índia, a battle ovér scarce oil, 


. and the ‘invasion of Soviet and Chine:e forces of 


Central Asia through’ Afghanistan. The film ends 
with the anti-Christ; defeated and the spirit of God 
rising on earth, after a dreadful nuclear war. 

It is difficult to exaggerate either the number of 
times the Armageddon scenario informs Protestant 
broadcasts or the impact the scenario has had on 
all Americans, including Jews and Roman Catholics, 
who are not part of the Protestant tradition. This 
writer’s secretaries, Bonnie and Lark, have both 
breathlessly told him of Armageddon’s nearness. 

Coilege students have repeated- the tale, and voice 


‘surprise when I try to calm their fears. A Jewish 


student who heard the story of Armageddon has 
tried to convince this writer that the invasion of 
Afghanistan means that Armageddon is nigh; while 
a defense intellectual at the Center for Strategic 
Studies in Washington, said he believes war with 
the anti-Christ is inevitable. 

One could multiply these personal experiences 
endlessly. But perhaps the most telling example of 
the belief in the Armageddon scenario unfolded at. 
a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Foreign, Affairs 


- Council, where a professor of international relations, 


with a cross in his lapel, said that the current US 
government intelligence estimates confirmed the out- 
lines that Armageddon is near. 

Three elements of this Protestant Armageddon 
scenario must be emphasised: first, the scenario has 
been widely propagated. Second, it is widely believed; 
third, it seems to be most believed among friends 
one normally calls liberal. Indeed, many of those 
who were most active in the anti-Viethnam war move- 
ment are today caught up in the Protestant move- 
ment that backs fundamentalist Jimmy Carter. 

In other words, this sceanrio is an addition to the 
hysteria raised by liberal fear of economic collapse, 
It is a factor not present in the 1950’s or 1960's, It is 
a factor that has great emotional content among an ` 
elite that is losing its self-confidence, in the face of 
Confucian Japanese competition, of Catholic Marxist ` 
rebellion in Nicaragua, and of the Islamic uprising 
in Iran. And it is no fluke that the two men attack- 
ing the current war hysteria most avidly are Teddy 
Kennedy and Governor Jerry Brown of California 
who, as this is being written, won nearly 60.per cent 
of the vote against Carter in the Maine Presidential 
primary. Brown and Kennedy are Roman Catholic. 
George Frost Kennan is an ‘Anglo-Catholic, 


Liberal Nightmare : i ! 
Overpopulation and Wars Over Resources 


At liberal views of economic reality depend for 
their logical coherence on the economic struc- 

ture developed by Malthus and David Ricardo, the} 
structure Marx most attacked. Within these schemes `s 
of thought, population and resources are the major 
barriers to economic growth. Even the Fabian 
essays, purportedly socialist, are based’ on Ricardian- 
Henry George type arguments of overpopulation. 

. In 1967, Andre Gunder Frank wrote an essay 
against the Ricardian formula of liberal analysis of 
the cause of underdevelopment in the Third World. 
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He directed his fire against Robert Heilbroner, a 
liberal Fabian American economist, who subscribes 
to tbe idea.that underdevelopment is the fault of the 
developing countries themselves. Frank’s critique, 
which appears in his 1969 Monthly Review Press 
Book, Lafin America: Underdevelopment or Revolu- 
tion, maintains that Heilbroner’s “Rhetoric and 
Reality” focuses on the liberal excuse for continued 
poverty in the developing countries. 

What is not generally perceived is the systematic 
development of the Malthusian scenario of global 


overpopulation and scarce resources thatshas been , 


. foisted on the American public for the past ten years. 
The theme of this scenario, is that Americans will 
have to do with less, because the Third World’s 
growing population is taking resources that Ameri- 
cans have had access to. 

A good example of this Malthusian scare has been 
the way the Carter Administration has orchestrated 
the oil crisis, by having Americans believe the earth 
is running out of oil, and that the Arabs have some- 
how gained control of America’s oil and now are 
-gouging us through their OPEC monopoly. The 
plethoria of oil-Arab-gouging articles picturing the 
Arabs as vicious or anti-American has been a staple 
of Time, Newsweek and television news, The ‘energy 
shortage” is propagated as the cause of American 
inflation, poverty and loss of power. 

However, the overpopulation thesis is not reserved 
to oil alone. Protestant liberal economists. such as 
Kenneth Boulding, believe that mankind is trapped 
by arithmetic and that ‘“‘Catholics and Communists” 
are dangerous because they do not accept Malthu- 
sian truth.14 

The most famous Malthusians are William Pad- 
dock and Paul Ehrlich. Paddock’s book Famine 1975 
(Little, Brown, 1975) predicted a world-wide food 
shortage in 1975, Paul Ehrlich’s book, The Popula- 
tion Bomb (Ballantine, 1967) is standard reading in 
all colleges and universities. 

` The scares associated with overpopulation were 
given fictional form by Jean Raspail in his best 
seller The Camp of the Saints (Scribners, 1975), which 
portrays starving Indians invading Europe. This 
book, which has been widely reviewed and praised 
in the liberal press, offers a scenarjo where over- 
population leads to the decline of the West. Raspail’s 


book follows the pattern established by Paddock.. 


and copies. Ehrlich’s scenario for war in 1979- 
1980 due to overpopulation and scarce resources. 
Ebrlich’s 1974 book The End of Affluence (Ballantine) 
blames world population trends on America’s loss 
of affluent life. Other titles that have whipped up 
fear of overpopulation are the Club of Rome’s 
Limits to Growth (Potomac Associates, 1972), Dooms- 
day via Hunger by Franklin Brill (Pinnacle Books, 
31977) and The Prevalence of People by Marston 
- Bates (Scribners, 1970). These books and endless 
television programmes all have been part of blaming 
poverty on the poor, instead of on social arrange- 
ments. , , 3 
The most comprehensive overview of the growth 
of the populationist bysteria is the book The Legacy 
of Malthus by Allan Chase (Knopf, 1977), which 
traces the programatic way these themes have been 
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. liberal middle class. 


orchestrated by US liberal populationists since 1945. 
Chase sketches the literature and the finding of these 
ideas in America, and shows how people, such as 
the Rockefeller family, have used population theory 
as a way to bludgeon the poor and frighten the 
He also shows how these theo- 
ties of social biology are twisted into a case for 
eugenics and racial superiority. 

The most prestigious of the Malthusians, however, 
is Robert Heilbroner who, despite Andre Gunder 
Frank’s attack in 1967, nevertheless wrote a book, 
An Inquiry into the Human Prospect (W.W. Norton, 
1974), which explicitly argues that wars for resources 
are inevitable. Heilbroner’s pure Fabian liberal 
economics have been used as the basis fora RAND 
study developed for the Pentagon, which justifies 
wars to capture needed resources in the Third World. 
I will quote at length from this book, because I 
know it has influenced Congress, the National Secu- 
tity Council and the President. Then I will show 
how this scenario was converted into a scenario for 
war: 

Therefore, the outlook is for what We may call convulsive 

change...As with Malthus’ much derided but all too pres- 

cient forecasts, Nature will provide the checks if ‘morality’ 
and foresight do not...Thus, in all likelihood, we must 
brace ourselves for the consequences of which we have 
spoken — the risk for ‘wars of redistribution’ of ‘preemptive 
seizure;’ the rise of social tensions in the industrialised 
nations over the division of an ever more slowly growing or 
ever diminishing Product, the prospect of a far more coer- 
cive exercise of national power as the means by which we 
will attempt to bring these disruptive processcs under 
_control...From that period of harsh adjustment I can sce no 
realistic escape...If, then, by the question, “Is there hope 
for man?” We ask, whether it is possible to mcet the chal- 
lenges of the future without the payment of a fearful price, 
the answer must be: No, there is no such hope...The 
general admonition applies in particular to the intellcctual 
elements of Western nations whose priviliged role as sent- 
ries for society takes on a special meaning and importance.. 

It is their task not only to prepare their fellow citizens for 
. the sacrifices that will be required of them...for a future in 

which the exercise of power must inevitably increase and in 

many Present areas of freedom, especially in cconomic life, 
be curtailed. 


Heilbroner’s stately pessimism places the Ameri- 
cans as the “‘sentries for sočiety” and urges them to 


‘prepare for the Malthusian Armageddon. 


More important yet there is reason to believe the press ires 
of the population explosion will come to bear increasingly 
On all nations alike, socialist as well as capitalist...In both 
Cases, wars of ‘preemptive seizure’ would be, a possible 
Strategy. i 

He believes that the only way to halt the popul- 

ation growth is by force and coercion: 
J 3 ; 

But there is an alternative — and in the long run more 
probable course that may avoid the dreadful ‘solution’ to 


the overpopulation problem: the rise of governments cap- 


able of halting the descent into [hell of overpopulation]. 


lt is certainly possible for a government wit1 dedicated 

leadership, a well-organised and extensive party structure 

and an absence of dnhibitions with respect to the exercise 
of power to bring the population flood to a halt. 

This „war over resources becomes the basis then 
for Heilbroner’s Malthusian scenario to become 
strategy. 

Stephen S. Rosenfeld, in May 24, 1978, on the 
editorial pages of the Washington Post, noted with 
approval a RAND study that presented “The Case 
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for Using Force Against theThird World.” Rosen- 
feld, a supporter of the struggle scenario and a neo- 

Malthusian, wrote about this RAND study by Guy 

J. Pauker: ° 

He [Pauker] sees a sharpening confrontation over the 
division of the world product...He suggests that existing 
mechanisms of global planning and management are sifnply 
not up to handling the turbulence engendered by popula- 
tion growth, strain on resources, environmental degrada- 
tion, obsolete patterns of administration...Pauker believes, 
furthermore, that Americans are, not yet ready...to yield 
their accumulated, wealth...to the South from other than a 
position of strength. His advice for the ‘transition’ period 
is to ‘prepare for harsh relations’...to ensure access to vital 
resources or to protect embattled investments abroad. 
This RAND study has been placed into the com- 
puters of the Pentagon, where it feeds out into the 

- strategy options of the White House. r 

Such thinking is not confined to newspapers or 
academia. Presidential candidate Jobn Connally, 
who first publicly called for an expansion of US 
forces in the Indian Ocean, did so at the urging of 
his chief issues writer Sam Hoskinson who, as a 
former member of the Security Council, lobbied for 
the Pauker scenario in the White House. When 
President Carter in his State of the Union message 
stated, that the Persian Gulf was in the US sphere 
of interest, he was using the ‘“‘resources-preemptive 
seizure” scenario of the Malthusian thesis. 

- What makes the Malthusian scenario important 
in 1980 as opposed to the 1950s or 1960s is the 
intensity of Malthusian thinking. It permeates all 
talk of the oil crisis, food prices and the Middle 
East. It lays out a scenario that reinforces the 
Crash of 79 and the Armageddon vision, because it 
concentrates on East Africa, West Asia and India. 
It justifies ruthlessness; it justifies hysteria. It feeds 
the fear of economic collapse by “proving’’ that it 
is due to overpopulation, not to the elites, and that 
nothing tan stop the collapse. It feeds the Arma- 
geddon scenario because of its geographical focus. 
And it feeds liberal fear because the Malthusian 
categories, like the Protestant ethic, are embedded 
in the liberal mindset. .. i 

Perhaps the most telling summary of the spread 
of the Malthusian scenario was written by Richard 
Barnet in the April 15, 1978 New York Times Sunday 
Magazine in which Barnet, a Fellow of the Institute 
of Policy Studies, condemns the new “life boat 
ethics” and “‘the continuing war of the rich against 


the poor”. Barnet recognises that the liberal mind , 


is balanced on the edge of a nightmare — a night- 
mare that leads to hysteria. What Barnet clearly 
establishes is that as early as 1978, the war hysteria 
already had a Malthusian base. 


Liberal Arti-Communism 


‘THE war hysteria that swept the United States in 
1979-1980, fueled by liberal fears of overpopu- 
lation, Protestant visions of Armageddon and econo- 
mic collapse, nevertheless did not omit virulent 
anti-communism aimed at the Soviet Union. What is 
different today is the way anti:ccommunism is com- 
bined with the new liberal fears, in a witches’ brew 
that is looking for what Norman. Podhoretz called 
“The Apocalyptic Moment”. No aspect of liberal 
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fears is omitted. No screw.in the liberal 
mind is left untightened. The geopraphy of oil, 
famine and Armageddon is the same: the fear of 
economic collapse, the loss. of hegemony, and the 
anti-Christ are played upon. The new anti-Commu- 
nism is a brew of many new ingredients, yet still+ 
remarkably the same. What makes it more explosive + 
is the despair of any way-out, except through war. 
The new anti: Communism, as Kennan says, has ex- 
hausted all peaceful solutions intellectually. War, 
and only war, lights the way. - 

One of the points that must be established imme- 
diately is that just as in 1947 and 1962-1964 the 
pressure of the new anti-Communism comes from 
the liberal Democratic Party and the liberal maga- 
zine Commentary. The political leaders of this party 


.are Senators Daniel Patric Moynihan and Henry 


Jackson, both Democrats of the liberal Cold-War 
tradition. Commentary magazine itself, published 
by the American Jewish Committee, has been a 
traditional liberal anti-Communist vehicle, which 
ties the cause of Israel to the Pax Americana and 
liberal worldview. Many ofits contributors, inclu- 
ding Moynihan, Michael Novak and Robert Tucker, 
in one way or another, confess a love of social 
democracy along with a hatred of Soviet commu- 
nism. And many contributors were formerly opposed 
to the Vietnam war but, like Tucker, now approve 
attacking the oil fields to break OPEC. ` 

The core truth surrounding the new anti-commu- 
nism is what it perceives as the “Soviet threat,” - 
which really isa new awareness that indeed the So- 
viet Union has emerged as a superpower. Unlike in 
the 1950’s when the USSR was still in the throes of 
recovering from a devastating war, or in 1962 dur- 
ing the Cuban Missile Crisis when the Soviet Navy 
and strategic forces still were inferior to those of the 
West, since 1970 Soviet military and economic 
strength have greatly increased to the level of parity. 
Soviet interventions in Angola, Yeman, Ethiopia 
and Vietnam reflect a new global strategic strength. 
Soviet trade with Japan and, West Germany reflect a 
new global- economic strength. Together, ` these 
senplis have shocked the liberal anti-communist 
mind. : 

The source of the shock is the inability of the 
liberal mind to accept the fact that the Soviet system 
works as well as it does. For liberal theory would. 
reject a state-operated system not based on markets. 
Ever since the October Revolution, Western econo- 
mists have confidently’predicted the breakdown of 
planned economies. To find in 1980 that the Soviet 
economy is, in many ways, less unstable than that 
of the West, is, of course, a major source of mental 
irritation. ee 

The liberal anti-Communists who label themselve 
““neo-conservatives,”” to distinguish their braad of 
liberalism from “Yalta” liberals and from the older ` 
conservatives, have, as a major article of faith, the 
belief that democracy is beleagured. The rise of 
Soviet power in their eyes comes as a direct threat 
to their own beliefs in democracy. Unfortunately, 
a substantial number of neo-conservatives will sup- 
port authoritarian regimes; and Senator Jackson is 
in favour of massive aid to China, where a Com- 
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munist tyranny is seen as a strategic pawn against 
Communist Russia: In fairness, Senator Moynihan 


` opposes the “China care” and favours a closer alli- 


So 


ance with democratic India.15 

Toward the Third World’s call for a new inter- 
national economic order, the anti-Communist 
liberals are totally. hostile, despite the fact that the 
current order is crumbling or that a more develop- 
ment-oriented world order may lead to more demo- 
cracy. In part, hostility among the anti-Communist 
liberals toward the Group of 77 is due to the sting- 
ing insult ‘felt by the anti-Communist liberals, when 
the Third World labelled Zionism racist. Many anti- 
Communist liberals who write for Commentary are 
Zionists. However, as many Zionists, especially 
Senator Jacob Javits of New York, are reasonably 
inclined to discuss- the NIEO, anti-Communist libe- 
rals in large part show a huge ignorance of why the 
NIEO is necessary, believing it to be a “Communist 
trap."16 + 

Nevertheless, the neo-conservatives accept as an 
automatic article of faith, the importance of Israel. 
The Zionist connection to liberal anti-Communism 
not only is seen in the connection to Commentary 
magazine, published: by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, but is reflected in the anti-Communist.geo- 
politics of the new anti-Communism, which places 
Israel at the center of all US foreign policy. 

A second aspect of the new anti-Communism is 


* an affinity for the Anglophilic outlook of certain 


British conservative forces around Robert Mosse 
and the Foreign Affairs Research Institute at Arrow- 
house. This Anglophilism accepts the British’ view 
of the strategic importance of the Middle East, and 
gives the Anglo-Zionist connection a visceral “Suez 
mentality.” It also helps both Britain and Israel to 
direct American attention away from the demands 
of France and West Germany, now far larger powers 
than Britain. Thus, by creating “crises” in the 
Middle East, this strategy enhances both British and 
Israel.1? 

In January 1975, Robert Tucker wrote'a justifica- 
tion for the US invasion of the oil-fields to break 
up OPEC — a justification he repeats, with little 
qualification, in January 1977 (See Commentary 


. both months). The crux of his argument is that the 


major powers have a “right” to intervene, a point 
he makes clearly in his book The Inequality of 
Nations (Basic Books, 1977), in which he defines the 
“rights” of the great powers. (It is very ironical 
to add here that both his articles and his book would 
justify the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan.) The 
chief importance ‘of Tucker is that his positions 
pertectly reflect the “war hysteria” in America and 
his books and articles have done much to set the 
stage for the “militarisation of political discourse” 
‘in the USA — the discourse apparent in President 


' Carter’s State of the Union message on the Persian 


Gulf. , 

One aspect of the new.liberal anti-Communism is 
its ability to overcome the schizoid liberal mind and 
to reject the idea that any agreement with the 
USSR is possible. Wedded to a Zionist policy in 
the Middle East anda conviction that Zionism is 
“liberal,” the neo-conservative anti-Communists see 
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no hope of peace. Cover articles from Commentary 
give some flavour of the the lurid anti-Yalta, anti- 
Soviet line: “The Case Against SALT I.“; “The 
Psychology of: Appeasement”; ‘‘Can Democracy 
Defend Itself”; “The Abandonment of Israel“; and 
most lurid of all, “Why the Soviet Union Thinks It 
Can Fight And Win A Nuclear War.” A companion 
pamphlet from the British Foreign Affairs Research 
Institute is entitled ‘‘The Struggle for Freedom.” 

This essential problem with the anti-Yalta position 
is that ifall negotiation is appeasement, the only 
alternative is confrontation — in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and most of all, in Western 
Asia. War is inevitable; Israel must be saved; 
Armageddon; a war for resources: Malthusianism; 
the Soviet threat is economic; the liberal global 
vision is destroyed. In short, the new anti-Com- 
munism brings us to war io Western Asia, for re- 
sources and Israel, and reflects the same scenario 
as Paul Erdman’s Crash of 79, Hal Lindsey’s The 
Late Great Planet Earth, Armageddon, and President 
a State of the Union address on the Persian 
Gulf. 

Moreover, the same means are used: a rapid de- 
ployment force, an expanded navy, MX missiles, 
new atomic missiles for NATO, new XM-1 tanks, 
bases in the Indian Ocean and Egypt and aid to 
Pakistan. 

The new liberal anti-Communism combines the 
scenarios of economic collapse, Armageddon and 
Malthusian catastrophe into a witches’ brew unlike 
anything that preceded it before Korea or Vietnam. 
Itis a new anti-Communism that considers peace 
as war, and war as peace. It rejects detente and the 
new international economic order. Jt posits the 
West’s “right”? to intervene where it will, for profit, 
resources, or just for the fun of killing Communists. 
It justifies all this in the name of liberal democracy. 


Liberal Mind in Summary 


His tour through the cavities of the liberal mind 

is designed to alert readers throughout the world 
to the sources of extremist thoughts now rampant 
in the American mind — thoughts which lie behind 
the visceral reactions of the United States to events 
in Iran and Afghanistan, They explain America’s 
quiet acceptance of President Carter’s pledge to de- 
fend the Persian Gulf and of his call for a draft of 
both men and women. Carter’s actions from afar 
may seem like ordinary American policy. But what 
must be undersood is the intensity of feelings behind 
this policy, theintensity of the current militarisa- 
tion of thought that comes, not from the military, 
but from liberal intellectual quarters. 

The new anti-Communism is supported by fears 
and irrational impulses that are new in the sense 
that, never since 1945, have they been so explicit 
and unyielding. The current atmosphere of hysteria 
has deep roots in the liberal psyche, and bespeaks 
a deeper underlying trend in American thought. 

When in Pakistan in January, Zbigniew Brze- 
zinskil8 said that ‘‘American isolation,” which 
characterised the post-Vietnam peace movement, 
was now in eclipse and that the USA is ready to 
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resume a more active role in the world, what he did 
not say was that the new mood in America is closer 
to hysteria than to rational discussion — and that 
‘itis motivated by fear. 

Not a few commentators with whom I have spoken 
suspect that the liberal fears of economic collapse, 
Armageddon, Malthusian overpopulation and the 
new anti-Communism have been deliberately orchest- 
rated by the corporate elites, precisely to overcome 
the post-Vietnam detentist mood that swept the 
United States in the late 1960’s and early 1970’s. 

And this author cannot but agree that the few 
fears of liberal mind have been orchestrated to some 
degree by the press, the White House, the oil and 
grain companies, the defense industries and the 
Jewish community. Nevertheless, I also am convinc- 


ed that many in our elites truly believe that war is ` 


inevitable and that there is a lust fora showdown 
with Communism. The clear-cut objective’ of this 
effort is to isolate and control the USSR. 

Needless to say, what gives the new mood its 
razor’s edge sharpness is the fact that the Soviets 
are acting like a great power already equal to the 
USA. Soviet interventions are real. They cannot be 
ignored or justified as “‘social revolutions,” as they 
were in Vietnam. A major shift in power toward 
the Soviet bloc has taken place. 

The new strategic and economic. power of the 
Soviet Union, apparent before the Iranian hostages 
crisis and Afghanistan, has greatly troubled 
` American liberals who rest their case on US absolute 
hegemony. These liberals cannot accept easily the 
natural evolution of other powers such as the USSR, 
Japan and West Germany, as the effects of World 
War II’s destruction are replaced by vibrant and 
competitive power blocs. ` 

American liberals, having become accustomed to 
absolute hegemony, both economic and strategic, 
cannot accept that US relative power is declining as 
others’ powers rise. They refuse to admit that US 
¿bsolute power is the same as ever, but that its 
relative power vis-a-vis the USSR has decreased. 
They see loss of relative power as “weakness”. It 
is this attempt to hold onto absolute hegemony and 
not to yield relatively, that is behind the current 
hysteria. eee ts 

In fairness to the liberals, Soviet totalitarianism 
is hardly appetising, although neither is China’s 
tyranny nor Pinochet’s terror. It is a measure of 
liberal hysteria today that it has concentrated its 
moral wrath on the Soviet Union, while wooing 
Communist tyranny in China. Liberal idealism in this 
‘situation becomes Kissingerian realpolitik, seeking 
. allies to contain not Communism itself, but Russia. 
Like the British before them, the American liberals 
today are trying to contain Russia; and that is why 
President Carter in his State of the Union address 
condemned Soviet “imperialism” and “colonialism”, 
reviving 19th-century rhetoric to deal with a 20th- 
century reality. Seen this way, liberal anti-Commu- 
nism is, in fact, nothing but revivied 19th-century 
Anglo-American Russophobia, similar to Mao Tse- 
Tung’s anti-Russian rhetoric of ‘‘Soviet hegemo- 
nism,” where power, not ideology, rules.19 

Thus, the American liberal mind still lives in the 
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world of competing empires, resentful of Soviet or 
Franco-German and Japanese power. The American 
liberal mind, which views itself as the “natural suc- 
cessors of the British Empire;” finds itself opposing 
Russia, as Britain did of old in the 19th century, 
when liberal free-trade imperialism was the enemy of 
mercantilist Russia. Of such anċient liberal dreams 
is the new militarism made. (Concluded)O 
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McBride Report ‘ 
(Continued from page 16) G 


The Report suggests that the Unesco might, in 
cooperation with ITU, also sponsor an overall study 
on international telecommunication services by 
means of satellite transmission in collaboration with 
Intelsat and intersputnik and user-country represent- . 
atives to make proposals for international and re- 
gional coordination of geostationary satellite 
development. 

The social effects of commercialisation of the mass 
media is the subject of another recommendation. 
The ‘Commission suggests consideration be given to 
changing existing funding patterns of commercial 
mass media so as to enhance the social function of 
mass media and improve their service to the com- 
munity. i 

The Commission states that developing countries, ` 
have a primary responsibility for undertaking neces- 
sary changes to overcome their dependence in the 
field of communications. Collective self-reliance: is 
the cornerstone of a new world information and com- 
munication order. ; f 

To that end, the Commission recommends that 
joint activities between developing countries in the 
field of communication should be developed further 
in the light of the overall analysis and recommenda- 
tions of this report. In particular, attention should 
be given to cooperation among national news agen- 
cies, to the further dévelopment of the news 
Agencies Pool and broadcasting organisations of the < 
non-aligned countries, as well as to the general ex- 4 
change on a regular basis of radio, TV programmes 
and films. 

The Commission concludes: “It is important to 
realise that the new order we seek is not only a goal 
but a stage in a journey. It isa continuing quest for 
ever more free, more equal, more just relations 
within all societies and among all nations and 
peoples.” O ' l 
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Food Distribution: 
Rationale of = 
State Intervention 


P.M. BORA 


"THE food problem in India, in one form or the 

other, has posed a challenge to the state almost 
continuously for more ‘than three decades. Its 
origins have been traced to the years before the 


attainment of freedom in India and no final solution f 


has been found even nowt. : 

In answer to this problem, the Government con- 
trols evolved during pre-Independence times have 
been continued. Measures like compulsory procure- 
ment, fixation’ and control of prices, zoning of 
deficit and surplus areas, control of movement, fair 
price distribution or rationing, have all been used 
by the Union and State Governments, singly or 
simultaneously, for more than three decades. Pur- 
chase, storage and sale of foodgrains as well as 
other goods, are basically business activities, norm- 
ally performed by the trading community in an open 
market. But all these activities have become regular 

` administrative functions’ of the Governments in 
India. All the marketing. operations involved in 
moving commodities from the producer to the con- 
sumer through time (storage), space (transport), form 
(processing), arid transferring ownership at the 
‘various stages.in the marketing channels, are being 
regulated or directly handled by Government depart- 
ments or other public agencies. Consequently, a 
public distribution system has been in existence in 
- India for a long time. This paper attempts to discuss 


> . ` 
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the rationale of state intervention and/or operation 
in the distribution system. 

India’s food problem has many aspects. It is a 
quantitative problem of increasing the food pro- 
duction; a qualitative problem of providing a nutri- 
tious, balanced diet to an ever-increasing popula- 
tion, the majority of whom still live near the margin 
of subsistence; an administrative problem of ensur- 
ing a stable food market and effective and equitable 
distribution of food, clearing transport and market- 
ing bottlenecks, curbing hoarding and speculative 
activities of traders: and finally an economic pro- 
blem of providing support to the plan by creating 
exportable surplus and eliminating imports of food- 
grains®. All these aspects are inter-connected and, 
although these different aspects of the food pro- 
blem have been studied differently,3 the quantitative 
aspects of producing enough foodgrains to meet the 
domestic demands of the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion has always been the major issue of discussion 
in the last three decades. This is so because, in 
spite of all efforts, India has failed to achieve self- 
sufficiency in foodgrains and the “Indian economy 
after Independence never had the fortune of com- 
fortable real surplus , of foodgrains” (S.S. Joshi, 
P.A.U., 1974). A team sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation observed that “without food enough, 
India’s hope for improving human welfare, achiev- 
ing social justice and securing democracy will be- 
come almost impossible of attainment” (Govern- 
ment of India Report, 1959), i 

Sir Henry Knight, who made a comprehensive 
study of food administration in India during 1939- 
1947, said, “shortage of food in India was not a- 
uniform condition. There were areas which enjoyed 
an abundant rainfall or efficient irrigation and where 
the pressure of population'on the land was Not ex- 
cessive (like the Punjab). There were arcas with 
poor rainfall and no irrigation where the people 
lived always on the edge of famine. . .” He further 
observed that “nevertheless, for very many in India 
in normal times the margin between their normal 


_ food supply and shortage, or even starvation, was 


so narrow that any disturbance in production or 
movement of supplies necessarily resulted in dif- 
culty or disaster’ (1954). The situation does not 
seem to have changed much even now. There are 
surplus and deficit States and the majority of the 
people still live near the margin of subsistence, 
According to the estimates made by eminent scholars 
and the data of National Sample Surveys, “About 
one-third of the population in India suffers from 
under-nutrition due to less than adequate consump- 
tion of even staple foodgrains and another one- 
third suffers from malnutrition arising from qualita- 
tively inferior diets, . . Despite over two decades of 
economic planning in India only the upper third of 
the population enjoys diets which may be regarded 
as nutritionally adequate or better’’4 

Persistence of the shortages for more than four 
decades has posed before the Government a host of 
problems of policy and of administration and neces- 
sitated uninterrupted state intervention in the dis- 
tribution system. 


When foodgrains are constantly in short supply, 
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any damage to or failure of crop in any area in- 


creases scarcity, which is reflected in `a sudden rise- 


„in prices. Because of increased hoarding and spec- 
ulative activities of traders and speculators, this 
price rise is normally beyond the level justified by the 
actual shortages. When prices begin to rise on 
account of a fall in production, speculative activities 
further increase demand and reduce supply, thereby 
raising the prices still further. This causes consider- 
able distress. Otherwise the foodgrains may be 
available in the market even during the worst failure 
of crops but their prices would be prohibitive for 
the poorer sections who will therefore suffer starv- 
ation and death. No responsible Government can 
let this happen. The state has, therefore, to ensure 
availability of the minimum requirements of food to 
the vulnerable sections at reasonable prices in times 
of scarcity, natural or artificial. This can be done 
only through direct state intervention in the grain 
trade.5 


STATE intervention and operation for the purpose 
of solving the food problem has two aspects: (1) the 
production aspect which refers to agricultural policy 
and administration, and (ii) the distribution aspect 
which refers to food policy and administration. To 
attain the first objective the Government may (i) 
introduce changes.in the structure of land ownership, 
(ii) build an infrastructure for rapid increase in 
production, and (iii) develop and disseminate better 
technology for the agricultural sector. But these 
policies, normally, are likely to bring desired results 
only in the long run. Meanwhile the available 
limited production has to be utilised efficiently and 
distributed equitably. The Government has to 
undertake the responsibility of managing the dis- 
tribution of available foodgrains and perform fun- 
ctions like procurement and proper distribution 
through the public distribution system and enforce 
restrictive measures like price and movement con- 
trols. 

Policies relating to food management and distri- 
bution are short-term policies undertaken normally 
for maintaining a balance between demand and 
supply, and in response to temporary situations of 
emergency. With a change in the situation these 
policies also have had to be altered.6 During last 
thirty years the food control and management 
policies followed by the Government have changed 
with changing circumstances. The Foodgrains 
Enquiry Committee (1957) observed that “between 
195! arid 1957 Government’s policy regarding. food 
distribution has undergone a change successively 

` from complete control to complete decontrol and 
back to partial control’’. 

Since Independence the Government has played a 
significant role in the management and distribution 
of foodgrains and essential commodities. On two 
occasions, once in 1948-49 and again in 1953-55, the 
‘decontrol’ policy was implemented and the market 
was left almost completely free to decide its own 
course. On both occasions the policy of ‘decontrol’ 
failed and the Government had to reintroduce con- 
trols, Public procurement and public distribution 
along with several other control measures have 
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become.a regular activity of administration. But 
the policy of the Government in this regard has 
always fluctuated and has always been a target of 
criticism. It has been assailed “on the one hand as 
halting and timid and as unrealistic and over-am- 
bitious on the other’.? The Government’s reply 


- has been that since it does not hold a doctrinaire 


view and is not committed either to total controls 
or to a free market economy, its policy has always 
been flexible and realistic.8 But it does not satisfy 
those whose approach is doctrinaire.® 

The food problem, in its present form, began with 
the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 and 
became serious in 1942 with the entry of Japan in 
the war. In July 1943 the Government of India 
appointed the first Foodgrains Policy Committee 
“to make recommendations, both of policy and. 
for administration for securing for the duration of 
the war, maximum supply, equitable distribution 
and proper contro] of prices in relation of food- 
grains”. The Committee was expected to consider 
what was thought to be basically a short-term and 
emergency problem, but the report of the Committee’ 
laid down the lines on which “India’s food policy 
from 1943 onwards was formed”. The Committee 
opposed ‘free trade’ policy. It observed that ‘‘free 
trade under conditions of scarcity on the one hand, 
and fear on the other, would be an open invitation 
for holders to hold, and for every rich man and 
speculator to ‘invest’ or hoard or do whatever strikes | 
him as most likely to be in his self-interest”. The 
Committee, therefore, recommended introduction 
of various control measures like statutory rationing 
in large urban areas, informal non-statutory ration- 
ing in rural areas, public procurement ona scale 
adequate to meet the demands of public distribution 
and statutory price control, etc. The Cominittee also 
recommended measures for a general overhaul of the 
machinery of administration. These recommenda- 
tions were accepted and a comprehensive food policy 
and administration came into existence and conti- 
nued up to the end of 1947, when more than 54 
million people were served by statutory rationing 
and another 90 million by other forms of public 
distribution.10 This policy led to the -progressive 
increase of Government’s commitments to con- 
sumers. Consequently, imports increased from 1.6 
million tons in 1944 td 2.7 million tons in 1947.4 
Government was compelled to subsidise the import- 
ed foodgrains and the subsidies increased to Rs. 41 
crores in 1951-52.12 This burden was too heavy for 
a newly-born state. 

Meanwhile, under the influence of Gandhi, an 
atmosphere against controls was created. According 
to Gandhi ‘‘control gives rise to fraud, suppression 
of truth, intensification of black market and to 
artificial scarcity. Above all it unmans the people 
and deprives them of initiative, it undoes the teach- 
ings of self-help they have been learning for a gener- 
ation. It makes them spoon-fed”. He, therefore, 
strongly advocated the policy of decontrol. But at 
the same time he conceded, “Supposing that the 


- worst fears were realised and removal of controls 


made the situation worse, there was nothing to 
prevent them (Government) from reverting to them 
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(controls).”” Many persons.like Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Sardar Patel, Mavlankar, etc., were in favour of 
decontrol.18 To examine the situation the second 
Foodgrain Policy Committee was appointed by the 
Government of India in September 1947. In its re- 
port, the Committee recommended reduction of 
Government’s commitments and liquidation of con- 
trols in orderly and planned stages... “The Govern- 
ment wasin a mood to accept these recommenda- 
tions. So it plunged into the experiment of decontrol. 
This did not succeed for long. The experiment of 
decontrol proved to be most disastrous and costly”. 
Prices rose at an alarming rate and became exceed- 
ingly high in the latter half of 1948.34 The Govern- 
ment decided to reimpose controls. The pre-decon- 
trol stage was restored by the end of 1949. But the 
situation was far from satisfactory. The Govern- 
ment in February 1950, appointed the Foodgrains 
Procurement Committee which 
logically consistent and complete system of controls. 
Monopoly procurement at the village level, abolition 
of free-market and of free movement of foodgrains 
outside the village and complete statutory or near- 
‘statutory rationing everywhere, were among the 
main elements of the system recommended by the 
Committee. The policy recommended by the Com- 
mittee was never tried because it was believed to be 
both administratively and politically impossible. 
The policy alternative that emerged was of partial 
- controls — partial procurement, limited rationing 
and informal distribution. The policy of partial 
control inevitably led to growing dependence on 
food imports and finally forced the Government to 
seek food aid from abroad. 

Two significant factors were to have considerable 
impact on the food control policies of the Govern- 


ment. The first was the Constitution of India, which 


provided for the creation of a Welfare State. Article 
47, included in the Directive Principles of State 
Policy, provided that the ‘“‘state shall regard the 
raising of the level of nutrition and the standard of 
living ofits people and the improvement of public 
health as among its primary: duties...” This provi- 
sion is consistent with the Welfare State concept. 
It is beyond the capacity of Governments of under- 
developed countries like India to provide full emp- 
loyment or other social services which are provided 
in developed countries of the West, but it is not 
impossible to provide a minimum standard of living 
to the people (M. Venkatarangaiya). This. fact is re- 
cognised well in India and provision of basic re- 


quirements of life like food, clothing ete., therefore, . 


is considered a step in the direction of Welfare 
State. 

The second significant factor was the emergence 
of national planning. The idea of ‘economic growth 
with social justice’ became the guiding principle for 
economic policy formulation. In accordance with 
the objectives laid down in the Preamble, the 
Government undertook the task of planning “‘simult- 
aneously for increased production of wealth and for 
a more equitable. distribution of the wealth pro- 
duced” (M. Venkatarangaiya). 

One of the recognised essential objectives of the 
Plan was to see that the benefits? of economic deve- 
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recommended a. 


lopment accrued more and more to the relatively 
less privileged classes so that there might be a pro- 
gressive reduction of the concentration of incomes, 
wealth and power (Second Plan 1956). This is in 
accord with the objective of achieving a ‘socialistic 
pattern of society’ accepted by the Congress Party. 
Food policy was guided by this basic principle of 
economic growth with social justice from 1951. 
Consequently provision of food to the people in 
general and to the vulnerable sections in particular, 
at reasonably fair prices, became an important 
objective of food policy. 

In 1953-54 and 1954-55 the policy of decontrol, 
proved to have failed in 1948, was again tried by the 
Government. It was thought that resorting to com- 
plete free market would solve the food problem once 
and for all. There was first a cautious approach to- 
wards relaxation of the irksome features of control. 
This was followed by an accelerated move towards 
decontrol. Rationing and procurement, fair-price 
shops and zones were all abandoned This policy of 
decontrol showed some signs of relief in the begin- 
ning. Prices fell to low levels, imports were cut down, 
price-support operations were undertaken and even 
some exports were allowed. But this situation did 
not last long. Throughout 1956 the prices continued 
to rise, at first slowly and later somewhat rapidly. 
Consequently, ‘‘exports were prohibited, sales from 


- Government stocks were accelerated, larger imports 


were arranged for, fair-price shops were opened and 
lastly, zones and procurement, on a limited scale, 
were brought back.’’16 

In August 1956 India signed an agreement with 
the USA for importing 3.1 million tons of wheat and 
0.19 million tons of rice under PL-480 during the 
next three years. The Government thought it had 
finally discovered the solution to the food problem. 
In order to get expert confirmation of this policy of 
partial control based upon massive imports, the 
Foodgrains Enquiry Committee was appointed in 
June 1957. The Committee recognised that “the 
food situation will continue to be difficult for a long 
time” and that “assurance of continued import of 
certain quantities of foodgrains will constitute the 
very basis of a successful food policy for some years 
to come”. With the acceptance of the recommen- 
dations of the Committee a stable and longterm 
food policy emerged, which lasted for about 10 
years from 1957. 

This policy which lasted for a decade was “‘essen- 
tially a policy of complete free trade in foodgrains, 
fortified and supported by large quantities of 
imports under PL-480."17 The modus operandi was 
simple, namely, to import foodgrains from the USA 
under PL-480 and distribute them through the public 
distribution sytem in almost unlimited quantities 
and at extremely low prices. On the whole it emerg- 
ed as a policy which succeeded in achieving both 
its objectives, namely, to bring down the prices of 
foodgrains and to protect vulnerable sections of the 
population from the effects of high prices of domes- 
tic foodgrains.18 But this policy did not care for 
self-reliance, 

! Beginning with August 1963, difficulties cropped 
up again; prices began to rise and production of 
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foodgrains fell in 1962-63 and. 1963-64. Consequent- 
ly, the demand on the public distribution system 
increased rapidly, and even the assured imports of 
4 million tons per annum proved inadequate to bring 
down prices and to protect the vulnerable sections. 
As a result, the food policy was again revised in 
1965-66 and the policy of partial control, consisting 
of limited procurement and public distribution, part- 
ly through rationing and partly through fair-price 
shops, was again brought into force.19 

The Foodgrains Policy Committee appointed in 
1966 observed that “our dependence on imports was 
undesirable. In future, it may not even be feasible... 
There can no longer be reliance on imports; there 
can only be self-reliance”. The Committee felt that 
future food policy should be concerned with the 
distribution: of our own supplies and with measures 
to expand them as fast as possible. It suggested 
national management of food as the solution. 
“National management of food implies a national 
plan of supply and distribution of food...The means 
of implementing the plan are four-fold, namely: (i) 
procurement to ensure necessary supplies, (ii) con- 
trol over inter-State movement to facilitate procure- 
ment and keep prices ata reasonable level, (iii) a 
system of public distribution to ensure equitable 
sharing, and (iv) the building up of a buffer stock 
to provide against difficult years”.20 This was called 
‘Integrated Food Policy’. The 1966 Committee as- 
sumed that “the problem of shortage is one which 
will be' with us for a number of years”. The answer 
to this complex problem lay in “food management 
— prudent management — long enough in point of 
time and countrywide in point of area, that is to say, 
covering good years and bad, and all States, surplus 
as well as deficit’’.22 The need for such management, 
in the Committee’s view, would continue at least for 
. the next 10 years. The Committee recommended a 
national food budget and emphasised the necessity 
of strict adherence to' it and pleaded for national 
discipline. : 

It is thus evident that the Foodgrains Policy Com- 
mittee (1966) recommended neither complete control 
nor complete free market. It recommended partial 
control, limited procurement and distribution. It 
permitted private trade and free market with a free 
market price alongside a system of public procure- 
mentand public distribution. The Committee en- 
visaged private trade as continuing to play an 
important role both in its own right and, very often, 
as one of the agents of Government within each 
State. ‘‘Each State”, it observed, ‘‘must continue 
to be the unit of food management, just as it con- 


tinues to be the unit for legislation and adminis-' 


tration...and food management by the-State Govern- 
ment can co-exist with the operations of private 
trade in its allotted sphere within the State...22 
This approach was purely pragmatic. It recognis- 
ed two facts; one, that it was not politically feasible 
to éliminate private trade in foodgrains, and second, 


the States that exist as units for legislation and’ 


administration are capable of managing. their own 
food problems within their own boundaries.23 From 
1966 onwards public management of the distribution 
of foodgrains and other commodities has becn 
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carried more or less on the basic guidelines recom- 
mended by the 1966 Committee, 


STATE intervention/operation in the management 
of the distribution of foodgrains and essential com- 
modities is not peculiar to India. In a number of. 
other countries too such control/management meas- 
ures are undertaken by the public authorities. Not 
only in Socialist countries but also in countries like 
the USA and the UK certain measures like price 
fixing and other control measures are publicly 
operated.24 ‘In Socialist countries private trading is 
practically banned. It is the prerogative of the 
State. ; 
In free enterprise economies and democratic 
societies also food control measures were undertaken 
during the First and Second World Wars and the 
Depression. In Japan, as in the other countries 
involved in the war, food rationing and price control 
measures were introduced as an integral,part of the 
overall programme of economic mobilisation.25 In 
the USA the ‘price fixing’ and ‘price support’ 
operations have been regularly administered by the. 
Government. It'is now recognised everywhere, in- 
cluding countries which firmly believe in an open 
market economy, that “completely, free; uninhibited 
individual action is out of the question in every < 
area of human activity” and that “individual action 
in all societies is controlled in some way’’.26 

In India the Governments have adopted a number 
of control measures in order to attend to the im- 
mediate tasks relating to equitable distribution and 
efficient management of existing domestic supplies 
of foodgrains. This was more or less a continuation 
of control measures evolved during World War II. 
There were a number of immediate reasons for 
their continuation. Shortages’ of foodgrains con- 
tinued after the war and indeed after Indepen- 
dence.2? Partition of the country in 1947 further 
increased the shortages.28 The prices of foodgrains 


‘and essential commodities continued to rise .rapidly. 


Population increased from 278.86 million in 1931 to 
360.95 million in 1951. All these factors compelled 
the Government to continue the controls. 

In post-Independence India, the food situation 
continued to be more or less difficult. Foodgrain 
production no doubt increased from 55 million 
tonnes in 1951 to 114 million tonnes in 1975-76. But 
the intermediate years were far from trouble-free, 
The two most important reasons for the trouble 
have been (i) production has been most erratic 
mainly because of over-dependence on the rains, and 
(ii) rise in production was been sufficient to meet 
the extra demand. Yet another factor, which has 
aggravated the situation, is the wide disparity in 
availability and demand among different regions. , 

There is no doubt that foodgrain production has’. 
considerably increased in the country, from 55.011 
million tonnes in 1951 to 108.442 million tonnes in 
1971. But at the same time the population increased: 
from 360.95 million in 1951 to 547.95 milion in 
1971. According to an estimate prepared by V.M. - 
Dandekar, India’s population in 1981 will be 667.948 
million (10 million more than the Plan estimate) and 
the foodgrains production will be 125.146 million 
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tonnes (15 million tonnes jess than the Plan target of 
140 million tonnes). In that case the battle will have 
to be fought by the Government on both fronts — 
food and population. 

Rapid increase in population has complicated the 
food problem in two ways: (1) There has always 
been a pressure of population on the supply of 
foodgrains. Consequently, even marginal short-falls 
in production have, on many occasions, resulted in 
almost near-famine situations. (2) Persistence of 
scarcity of food (or at least a feeling or scarcity) 
has resulted in an almost continuous upward trend 
in the prices of foodgrains (from base 100 in 1961-62 
the index number of wholesale prices of foodgrains 
rose to 296 in 1973-74). In both situations the 
Government had to intervene to prevent distress. 

Because of overdependence on rains, production 
of foodgrains has widely fluctuated and shown very 
erratic behaviour during the last 25 years. There 
have been good years and bad years for agricultural 
output. In ‘good crop’ year the prices come down 
and occasionally are so low that the Government 
has to undertake purchase at declared support prices. 
In years of ‘crop failure’ the prices of goodgrains 
rise very high and almost become prohibitive for 
the lower and middle class consumers. In such 
years the Government has to undertake public dis- 
tribution operations on a large scale to give.relief 

to needy consumers. 

“Sharp fluctuations in agricultural production 
necessitate measures to gather buffer stocks ‘‘to even 
out year-to-year fluctuations in supplies and the 
consequent erratic price movement’’.29 The first 
Foodgrains Policy Committee (1943) had recommen- 
ded creation of a reserve of 5 lakh tonnes. This re- 
commendation was endorsed by the Famine Inquiry 
Committee of 1945. The Foodgrains Policy Com- 
mittee (1947) recommended a reserve stock of 10 
lakh tonnes. The Foodgrains Enquiry Committee of 
1957 also laid great emphasis on a ‘sizeable’ buffer 
stock. The Foodgrain Policy Committee (1966) re- 
commended that to achieve ‘the objective or inter- 
seasonal stability in supplies, Government should 
have adequate buffer stock (of at least 4 million 
tonnes) which could be released to increase availa- 
bility during a really bad season, e.g., one in which 
there is acute scarcity’’.30 

But, such stocks could not be built for long for a 
variety of reasons. The Government, however, deci- 
ded to build buffer stocks from 1967-68 onwards. 
Since then buffer stock operations have become an 
integral part of food policy. The Food Corporation 
of India, established in January 1965 by the Govern- 
ment of India, is responsible for implementing the 
‘buffer stock’ policy. The primary function of buffer 
stock is to even out, to the extent possible, fluctua- 
“tions in food supplies and prices. It is also necessary 
to even out regional inequalities in food production. 
The main reason for undertaking buffer stock opera- 
tions is, however, not only variability but also 
unpredictability of foodgrain output due to heavy 
dependence on the weather. 

It is thus evident that in order to tackle the diffi- 
cult foodgrain situation, which has been character- 

ised by scarcity, instability and regional inequality 
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of food production?! the Government has to inter- 
vene and act almost continuously. Government, in 
a year of ‘bumper crops’ has to operate to safeguard 
the interest of the producer in a year of ’scarcity’ 
to support the consumer and ina ‘normal’ year to 
build up buffer stocks for uncertain and unpredic- 
table future years. There is, it seems, no alternative 
to this at least for some more years. 


PURCHASE, Storage and sale of foodgrains and essen- 
tial commodities are essentially the activities of 
private trade. Private traders normally can smoothen 
the impact of fluctuations in production in seasonal 
availability and in prices. Private trade is also cap- 
able of remedying regional inequalities in agricul- 
tural production. But private trade which always 
works on the profit motive cannot be depended 
upon to perform all these activities in the best inter- 
ests of the community. When supplies are short and 
prices are rising, traders would generally aid to their 
stocks; and when supplies are large and prices are 
falling, they would unload their stocks. Such specu- 
lative activities have a destabilising effect on the 
market and cause sharp fluctuations in supplies and 
in prices. They affect the interest of producers and 
consumers alike and are also harmful to the wider 
interest of economic development of the country.32 
It is, therefore, observed that “in countries like 
India suffering from chronic shortages in food 
supply, aggravated by periodical crop failures, pri- 
vate inventories cannot be wholly relied upon for 
stabilising availablity and prices”.33 ‘Ihe Govern- 
ment’s stepping in and performing all those func- 
tions which are basically activities of the private 
trading community thus becomes necessary in India, 

The reputation of collusive behaviour of India’s 
trading community “with wide marketing margin 
and substantial exploitation of consumers and pro- 
ducers, accompanied by inefficiency in rendering of 
services and low productivity in the casc of capital, 
labour and other resources”,34 has also been a main 
reason for state intervention in the marketing and 
distribution of foodgrains and essential commodities. 
Politicians have always held traders and their anti- 
social activities responsible for food shortages and 
spiralling of prices. 

The callous and speculative activities of the trad- 
ing community have for long worried the Govern- 
ment in India. In July 1943, at the third All-India 
Food Conference, the representative of Travancore 
said, “I have tried every form of induigence given to 
the wholesale traders. On every occasion our indul- 
gence was misused and abused. Some of the most 
prominent of them were guilty of the most atrocious 
practices”.35 Similar was the experience everywhere 
else. The representative of Cochin had said that the 


Mafia? Oh No! 


Juvenile delinquency is an offshoot of adult delin» 
quency. Adults are greater delinquents than young 
People. 

If we do not want to have an entire gencration of 
mafia we had better seriously look into the problem 
immediately, 










—Justice V.R. Krishna lyer 
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whole secret of any solution of the food problem in 
India was “to eliminate the grain speculators, big or 
small, who are adopting a callous and anti-social 
attitude in order to get rich quickly. never mind 
how many people starve’.36 Due to this type of 
selfish attitude of the grain traders, almost every 
deficit province and state, during World War II had 
found itself compelled to eliminate trade interests 
from the... grain trade’’.3? Distrust of the trading 
community in India has persisted since those days. 
It is so deeply rooted that “it has become a part of 
the politicians’ style of survival to keep business 
leaders at a distance”. Consequently, business- 
government relationship in India has always had 
“an overtone of discomfort and tribulation... It is 
an area of strains and stresses, of doubts and sus- 
picion, of differences: in ideology and conflicts of 
outlook”.38 The Government, therefore, instead of 
‘relying completely on the traders, has preferred to 
intervene, regulate, and if necessary operate in the 
field of management and distribution of foodgrains 
and essential commodities. Governmental interven- 
tion and operations will have to continue until 
“there is a dramatic increase in the long-run rate of 
growth of grain production’’39 in the country and 
foodgrains become available at easy rates to the 
poorer sections. O 
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Assam Crisis (Continued from page 10) 


led from Calcutta and London despite the fact that the public 
sector Assam Tea Corporation has shown excellent results in 
the last few years. The sale and distribution of tea is con- 
trolied by the antiquated colonial system of auctioning which 
gives the bulk of the profit to Calcutta-based middlemen and 
bleeds the consumer white. 

“The bulk of the paper pulp from Assam is converted into 
paper outside the State so that this colony can buy it back 
from Bihar or West Benga! after the addition of freight to the 
exorbitant prices demanded. The forest resources have steadily 
been plundered (leading to a major ecological crisis) to enable 
the industrialists in Calcutta to convert it to plywood and 
make a 600 per cent profit. . 

“Sixty per cent of the N.E. Railway tracks pass through 
Assam. But the percentage of Assamese employed in the 
N.E. Railways is less than 10. And this is true of every 
Central Government organisation in the State.” 


The above extract makes it clear that the issues 
involved in the current agitation are not related only 
to illegal immigration but also to economic exploit- 
ation by the Indian bourgeoisie. What I have observ- 
ed here is the resurgence of ‘Assamese Nationality.’ 
Accumulated grievances, gradual suppression of 
distinct cultural identity and a sense of hurt and 
neglect have all found expression in the current 
movement directed against immigrants as well as 
Bengali domination. They are not prepared to 
listen to people who do not understand their 
‘national aspiration’. (To be Continued)O 
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PREMCHAND 


THs year, one hundred years ago, in 1880, 
was born Premchand in a small village near 
Varanasi. He was the son of the village post- 
master. He was educated first in Urdu and 
Persian; then he attended a Christian mission- 
ary school in Gorakhpur, and a high school in 
Varanasi. Unable to get admission in a Col- 
lege he became a school teacher and latter a 
sub-inspector of schools. He did his Bachelor 
of Arts at the age of 39, and decided to pursue 
a career of literature and journalism. 

His real name was Dhanpat Rai. His first 
book of short stories appeared in 1908 under 
the pseudonym “Nawab Rai’; they were 
written in Urdu. The British Raj considered 
them seditious and all copies were publicly 
burnt. Changing his pseudonym to ‘“‘Prem- 
chand’’, he brought out his first novel Seva- 
sadan in 1918 and gradually switched from 
Urdu to Hindi; in Hindi literature he is hon- 
oured as “the Tolstoy of India’ in recogni- 
tion of his remarkable delineation of the 
realities ‘of peasant life and his relentless 
exposure of social superstitions and hypocrisies. 

Premchand’s first marriage was arranged by 
his parents; he was 15 years old at the time; 
ten years later his wife returned to her parents, 
and he married — now happily — a second 
time, choosing as his bride Shivrani Devi who 
was a great help to him in all his varied acti- 
vities. He died, after a losing battle with ill- 
health, debts, and government interference, in 
1936. He was one of the founders of the 
Indian Progressive Writers movement. 

Premchand wrote over a dozen novels — 
his last, Godan, the only one available in 


English — and over 300 stories, of which 
only about 30 have been translated into 
English. 

To mark the centenary of Premchand’s birth, 
Mainstream presents here the English rendering 
of one of his early stories written in 1922: The 
Brainwave (Chakma) takes up a favourite Prem- 
chand theme: the wily rapacity of the unscru- 
pulous merchant. — This story is included in 
a collection of Premchand’s writings to be 
published by Vikas later this year. 

The translation of this short story from the 
Hindi into English has been rendered jointly 
by Nandini Nopany and P. Lal. 

Nandini Nopany : Born and lives in Calcutta. 
Educated in Loreto House, Calcutta. Mar- 
ried, with two children. Hobbies — photo- 
graphy and serious reading. Has travelled in 
England, Europe and America. Currently in- 
volved in a long-term project to translate the 
stories of Premchand into English, some of 
which have appeared in Eve’s Weekly, Frontier, 
Imprint, Hitavada, The Humanities Review, 
Indion Literature, The Illustrated Weekly of 
India, Dipika, The Sikh Review, Deccan Herald, 
and other journals. 

P. Lal: Born 1929 in Kapurthala, Punjab; 
lives in Calcutta, where he lectures in English 
Literature in Calcutta University and St. 
Xavier’s College. Married, with two children. 
Founder and Secretary of Writers Workshop. 
Co-translator (with Jai Ratan) of Premchand’s 
novel Godan. Currently involved in a 20-year 
project to transcreate the Mahabharata of 
Vyasa shloka by shloka into English, of which 
114 volumes have already appeared. — Editor 





The Brainwave 


A STORY BY PREMCHAND 
1 


SiH Chandumal surveyed the stock in his shop and godown, and his heart sank. How was he ever 
going to sell it all off? The bank interest was piling up, so was the rent of the shop, and salary 
payments to employees were in arrears. He'd have to dig into his savings in order to save his face. 
A few more days of this, and he’d really be in trouble. As it is, his creditors had begun dunning. 
Seth Chandumal’s main shop was located in Chandni Chowk in the heart of Delhi, with branches 
in the mofussil. When the Congress Committee called for a total boycott of buying and selling of 
foreign cloth, he refused to take it seriously. He and his branch managers openly refused to put their 
signatures to the boycott pledges. And Chandumal suddenly found greatness thrust upon him — a 
greatness he never once dreamt of. He was, after all, a well-wisher of the Raj. It was customary 
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of him to send basket offerings of fruits and vegetables to ingratiate the great and glorious white 
sahibs. He was thick and thin with the police, and he occupied an important seat in the municipa- 
lity. By opposing the Boycott British policy of the Congress he got himself catapulted into the 


-chief treasurership of the Law and Order Council. This was only one of the fringe benefits of toeing 
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the British line. To welcome the Prince of Wales the government sanctioned twenty-five thousand 
rupees to buy textiles — which Seth Chandumal, naturally, supplied. He was a powerful man; what 
did he ‘have to fear from the Congress? What was the Congress anyway? And police instigations 
gave additional boost to his ego: “On no account must you sign the pledge. We’ll see what they 
can do. We’ll send every single swine to jail.” c 

Lalaji was hugely encouraged. He would show the Congress! The first fruit of this decision was 
that for a period of three months he had picketers in front of his house from crack of dawn till dot 
of nine at night. The police did their job well — they abused the picketing volunteers, roughed them 
up too sometimes for good measure, and the Sethji did his bit by showering arrowy advice right and 
left; but there was no getting rid of them. Quite the contrary, in fact; the excesses only made 
matters worse. His profits plummeted. From the mofussil came dismal reports from his managers and 
agents. A hideous headacbe! With no cure in sight. It didn’t help matters to discover that many 
of his business rivals who had signed the boycott pledge were niftily making money selling foreign 
cloth under the counter. No picketers in front of their shops! He had to be the unlucky one. 

He thought: Rubbing shoulders with the police and the bureaucrats is no help! The picketers stay put, 
The constables serve only to scare away customers. The only way to survive is to get the picketers away, 
somehow or other. 

His accountant came up to him and said, “Lala-ji, see what’s going on! There were these customers 
coming to our shop and the pickets got wind of them and intercepted them; God knows what mantra 
they chanted in front of them, but they’ve all gone back.” 

Chandumal: “Nothing will please me more than someone shooting these swines dead. They are 
going to ruin me, that’s what.” 

Accountant: “There’s no way out now, we have to swallow the insults. You should have signed 
the pledge if you didn’t want the pickets. That way we could have sold off our goods one way or 
other.” 

Chandumal: “You take the words out of my mouth. But think of the shame if I did sign. 
All that tough front I put up! I would lose face in front of all the big officials if I did that. What 
would they say? — Big brave baby daring the Congress! Serve him right! He’s come to his senses now. 
It’s not possible — how can I face the people whom I harassed and got thrashed, whom I abused 
and mocked? But I have a brainwave. A little trick. I hope it works. If it does, Pll be back in 
form, The trick’s to kill the snake without harming the stick. Get the pickets out, without asking 
any favours from anyone.” 
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N= in the morning, Seth Chandumal returned home after his holy dip inthe Ganga and, relaxing 

against a bolster, began leafing through his mail. The letters were full of complaints and griev- 
ances from the managers of his branch shops. With each letter his blood pressure mounted. Mean- 
while two flag-waving volunteers turned up and stationed themselves in front of his house. 

“Get out!” the Seth-ji barked at them. , 

“Maharaj,” retorted one volunteer, ‘‘we’re on the road. It’s a public road.” 

Seth-ji: “I don’t like the looks of you.” 

Volunteer: ‘‘Tell it to the Congress Committee. Our orders are clear — we stay here until told 
otherwise.” 

A constable asked, “What’s wrong, Setl-ji, what’s this loafer up to?” 

Chandumal replied, “Tve told them to clear off and they say they won’t budge. What impudence!” 

Constable (to the volunteers): “Are you two moving or you want me to show you.” 

Volunteer: “The road doesn’t belong to him.” 

The constable was bent on busily making a show of doing his duty. Coupled with this was his 
eagerness to curry favour with the Seth-ji. He spoke harshly to the volunteers; and when they ap- 
peared singularly unaffected, he shoved one of them so hard that the poor man fell face on the 
ground, A knot of volunteers collected; some sepoys also turned up. All this was hugely amusing to 
the scattered bystanders. Soon there was a crowd of spectators as well. Someone shouted, “Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jail”? Other voices joined in, and in no time there was a mass of people everywhere. 

“What’s the matter, Lala Chandumal?” one of the bystanders asked. ‘‘What’s the big idea? Why 
are you harassing these innocent people in front of your house? You should be ashamed of yourself, 
Don’t you fear God at all?” 

“I swear to you,” replied Seth-ji, “I never said a word to any of the sepoys. I don’t know why they 
are after the volunteers. And my name’s getting blackened for no fault of mine.” 

A sepoy: “Lala-ji, didn’t you tell us these two volunteers were threatening your customers? And 
now you're wriggling out of it? 
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Chandumal: “It’s a lie, it’s a barefaced lie, it's a hundred per cent lie. You with ali your zealous 
sense of duty — you are the ones responsible. These poor volunteers were nowhere near the shop. 
I didn’t see them threatening anyone. You were the ones who began pushing them around. What do 
you think J am? Why should I antagonise people? -All I want to do is sell my goods. I don’t want to 
make enemies.” . 

Another sepoy: “Yowre a shrewd oné, Lala-ji. You incite us to light the fire and then you back 

. out. if you hadn’t urged us, what reason had we to go about messing with these people? We had 
orders from the Sergeant too to keep a special watch on Seth Chandumal’s shop and not allow any 
volunteer anywhere near it. That’s what made us do what we did. If you, Seth-ji, hadn’t put in a word 
to the Sergeant, why would he give us special orders?” 

Chandumal: “What business have I saying anything to the sergeant? He has his duty chalked out 
for him. These days everyone is against the Congress. Say the word ‘Congress’ to a policeman and 
he sees red. You don’t‘have to wait for me to lodge a complaint before you take action.” 

In the meantime someone had gone and reported to the thana that a pitched battle was raging 
between the volunteers and constables in front of Chandumal’s shop. The same report reached the 
Congress office as well. Jn no time an armed contingent of police turned up, led by an Inspector. 
The Congress workers too had assembled in sizeable numbers. It was quite an impressive crowd 
altogether. Repeated shouts of challenge and. victory? Hurried consultations between Congress and 
police leaders. Result: the police took two volunteers into custody and marched them off to the 
thana. - 

After the police officers had left, Seth-ji turned to the Congress chief and said, “Today’s been a 
revelation. What atrocities the police wreak on these poor volunteers!” 

The chief: “Well if you say so, it’s relief. At least the arrest of these two volunteers has not been 
entirely fruitless. You realise that at least now? You realise how fierce and vicious we are, what 
horrendous violaters of law and order?” 

Chandumal: ‘Yes, I see it all now.” 

The chief: “You are prepared to testify to this?” ° 7 

Chandumal: “If it comes to that, I will. I'll face the music, whatever happens. It’s intolerable, 
this police brutality. I had no idea.” f . 

The Congress secretary: “The police won't like it. You know what they can do to you.” 

Chandumal: “Let them do their worst. I’m going to tell it straight. No lying this time. No more 
toeing the government line anymore.” 

The secretary: ‘‘Sir, what can I say? Our self-respect is in your hands.” 

Chandumal: “Put your trust in me. I’m not the type who betrays his motherland.” 

As the chief, secretary and the other office bearers walked away, the secretary was heard saying, 
“Sounds honest to-me.” 

The chief (doubtfully): “We’ll know by tomorrow. Let’s wait.” 

i 3 

HE Inspector of Police summoned Lala Chandumal to the thana in the evening and said, ‘‘We need 

your testimony. I hope we can rely on you?” 

Chandumal said, “I’m ready”. 

Inspector of Police: “Did the volunteers insult the constables?” 

Chandumal: “If they did, I didn’t hear it.” 

Inspector of Police: “W are not debating whether you heard or did not hear. All you have to say 
is that they pushed the customers away, they threatened violence and resorted to force. That’s all. 
Inspector, where’s the document I’ve prepared for Seth-ji to sign?” 

Chandumal: “I can’t lie in open court. There’ll be thousands there who know me. I can’t hide my 
face from all of them. I have to live somewhere, don’t I?” i 

Inspector of Police: “That’s your personal affair. We are not concerned. There’s no such thing as 
truth and lies and shame and scruples in political matters.” 

Chandumal: ‘‘My character will be stained.” 

Inspector of Police: “Forget it. You'll rise four-fold in our eyes.” i 

Chandumał (thoughtfully): “No, sir, it’s not ‘possible. I refuse to testify. Find some other 

. witness”. 

Inspector of Police: “You know the consequences? You won’t have a shred of prestige left.” 

Chandumal: “I won’t lie.” 

Inspector: “You'll be dismissed as treasurer of the Law and Order Council.” 

Chandumai: “As if that brings me any money!” . 

Inspector of Police: “Your gun license will be confiscated.” 

Chandumal: ‘‘Confiscate it. As if I care.” e 

Inspector of Police: “We’ll re-open your Income-tax files.” 

Chandumal: “You.-do that. I was hoping you would.” 

Inspector of Police: ‘“You'won’t have a chair left to sit on,” 
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Chandumal: “What’ll I do with a chair? Everything else has gone, so take that too.” 
Inspector of Police: “If that’s the way you want it, fine. You can leave. We’ll get you yet.” 


4 


T next day, about the same time, discussions wefe going on in the Congress office regarding the 
modus operandi of the following day’s picketing. : 

The chief said, “We need two volunteers to picket Seth Chandumal’s shop.” 

The secretary: “If I may venture an opinion, sir, there is no need to picket that shop.” 

The chief: “Why? has he signed the boycott petition?” ; 

The secretary: “No, sir. But he is one of us now. He refused to testify for the police. "You can 
imagine, sir, what pressures they must have brought to bear on him. Such unrelenting courage is 
not possible without a change of heart.” 

The chief: ‘You have a point there. There’s certainly been a change.” 

The secretary: ‘Change, sir? It’s been a revolution, nothing less. You know very well, sir, in 
a matter like this it shouldn’t upset us if he ignores the boycott petition drafted by our office-bearers. 
It’s outright revolt, that’s what it is. For Seth-ji to do this much is the equal of renouncing the 
world to a man who’s determined on being holy. Do you know all the officials of the district are 
after his blood. I won’t be surprised if they haven’t kept His Excellency the Governor informed on 
all the details.”’ ; 

The chief: What I say is that he should sign the boycott petition if only for form’s sake. Get him 
to come here. We have to see that everything is done right.” R 

The secretary: ‘“He’s an arrogant man, he won’t agree. What I’m afraid is that if we become 
over-fussy about rules and regulations, he’ll have second thoughts. He might even decide to go over 
to the other side again.” 

The chief: “Very well. If you have that much faith on him then let’s leave his shop out. But 
let me add that you'll have to keep an eye on him even if you do it on the excuse that you have to 
meet him personally.” 

The secretary: ‘You are being unreasonably suspicious.” « 

When Seth Chandumal entered his shop punctually at nine in the morning, there wasn’t a single 
volunteer in sight. A faint smile flit across his lips. 7 

He said to his accountant, ‘It worked.” 

The accountant: ‘So it seems. Not one patriotic gentleman in front of the shep!” 


Chandumal: “Not now, not ever. We hold the trump card. What a lovely game — all parties 


routed.” i 

The accountant: “Except the Congress, sir. They’re a hard nut to crack.” 

Chandumal: ‘The things you say: It won’t take long to win them over. If you like, PII call them 
now, and they’ll come running. The fact is, they are no one’s friends and no one’s enemies. They 
are after money, that’s all. Slaves of the silver rupee....But tell me, it was a neat trick, wasn’t it?” 

The accountant: “Sir, I could kiss your hands, you are so clever. Snake killed and stick un- 
scathed — oh, it was good! But won’t the Congress-wallas smell mischief?” 


Chandumal: “Let them. I know how to deal with them. I’m always one step ahead — they 


branch along, I leaf away. Get the bale of English textiles out and see that it’s distributed to our 
agents. One week, and we’ll be back in roaring business.” C] 
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Landmark | 
in 

Nuclear 
Thinking 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


HE conclusion of the Inter- ` 


national Nuclear Fuel Cycle 
Evaluation (INFCE) in Vienna 
last month marks what is un- 
doubtedly the most important 
international study pertaining to 
' the present stage of nuclear deve- 
lopment for meeting the energy 
needs of mankind. As such, the 
findings flowing from INFCE äre 
going to play a great role in 
shaping thinking and policies on 
vexed questions of nuclear power 
development. 

Several wrong concepts pro- 
pagated aggressively by powers 
such as the United States have 
been laid at rest while authorita- 
tive answers have been provided 
to the burning questions, vital 
for all nations and the inter- 
national community. These in- 
clude : (a) the place of nuclear 
power in the world’s energy map 
during the next few decades; (b) 
the constraints to the optimisa- 
tion of nuclear energy develop- 
ment and the way to realise the 
best results. 

While providing answers to 
these cardinal questions, INFCE 
studies have also dealt with a host 
of related and ancillary matters 
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concerning the crucial -issues of 


nuclear power utilisation. They 
pertain to the hazards of atomic 
radiation and the kind of, safe- 


guards needed, the long-term re- 


sources availability for nuclear 
reactor fuels, and the ethics of 
international nuclear controls im- 
posed by the powers that be — 
the nuclear ‘haves’ — over the 
bulk of the international com- 
munity that has. yet to develop 
nuclear capability of any sort. 
Finally, the INFCE studies have 
also given a clear answer to issues 
of nuclear proliferation and the 
best way to ward off the attain- 
ments of nuclear science from 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Before some of the important 
conclusions flowing from INFCE 
are examined in their ‘various 
implications, a few notable facts 
of this exercise should be stated, 
for it is these which give INFCE 
its status of being one of the 
most authoritative studies con- 
ducted at the international level 
on the concerned issues of nu- 
clear application to power gener- 
ation. . 

The first point to note is that 
the nuclear fuel cycle evaluation 
was initiated by none other than 
the United States. It was in 1977, 
a little more than two years 
before the study was concluded 
at Vienna on February 27 this 
year, that President Carter open- 
ed in Washington the inter- 
national meeting of scientists for 
undertaking studies on nuclear 
fuel cycle evaluation, which neces- 
sarily brought in its ambit all the 
major issues of contemporary 
nuclear power development. The 
Washington meeting was attend- 
ed by 40 nations, and‘more join- 
ed INFCE at subsequent stages 
of the two-and-a-half-year study. 
At the concluding stages in 
Vienna, over 60 nations and 590 
scientists of world renown were 
involved in the eight working 
groups that prepared the in-depth 
studies running into some twenty 
thousand pages which incorpo- 


rate the results of INFCE. Indian - 


scientists participated in three 
groups, those related to fuel 
resources, reactor designs and 
allied questions. 

It is hardly worth mentioning 
that while the intent with which 
the United States initiated the 
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nuclear fuel cycle study was un- 
doubtedly to obtain international 
endorsement for what it calls the 
“once through” fuel and bypass- 
ing such sophisticated develop- 
ments as breeder reactors and 
waste recycling, the uphsot of 
INFCE has been just the oppo- 
site. The conclusions that flow 
from the studies have come with- 
out preconceived notions and pre- 
judgments of any sort and hence 
the labours and conclusions of 
the scientists, incorporated in the 
in-depth INFCE studies, have 
the greatest value in sorting out 
conflicting lines of contemporary 
nuclear development, 

Two of the findings of INFCE 
are of primary importance. First, 
that nuclear energy has come to 
stay, that it will play an ever- 
growing role in meeting the 
future energy requirements of 
mankind, and that the hazards 


-and impediments connected with 


nuclear energy development have 
to be — and can be — effectively 
tackled. This finding is set amidst 
an in-depth inquiry into the 
problems posed by atomic radi- 
ation as well as the disposal of 
nuclear wastes. The projections 
made in the Vienna studies for 
the year 2000 placed the global 
nuclear energy capability to be 
between 800 to 1000 GWH, but 
by the year 2025, the projections 
rose steeply placing the world’s 
total nuclear energy capacity at 
2000 to 3000 GWH. f 

If the world is to turn in a big 
way to nuclear source for meeting 
its growing energy needs, the 
foremost question is of uranium 
resources needed to fuel the 
nuclear reactors. It is evident that 
at this rate of utilisation, the 
same problem which bedevils the 
world’s oil resources — the prob- 
lem of depletion of non-rene- 
wable resources — will be con- 
fronted by the nations. It is from 
this situation that one comes to 
the inevitable conclusion that the 
breeder reactor is the line for the 
future. Here INFCE has rendered 
great service to mankind by 
pointing out that this way not 
only will the pool of fission- 
able résources be greatly con- 
served, the breeder reactor pro- 
ducing its own fuel, but in the 
next generation of breeder reac- 
tors, the thorium fuel cycle 
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. could be activised. The relevance 
of this finding for India’s future 
course of development is obvi- 
ous. f 

What is more, ‘INFCE’s re- 
port also brings to light several 
new and important features of 
fast breeders which have hitherto 
been hidden or kept deliberately 
unknown. These reactors have a 
great advantage in so far as they 
carry lesser risks of radiation ex- 
posure to the staff operating the 
fast breeder. There would also be 
less pollution and the problem of 
disposal of wastes acquires a far 
more manageable proportion than 
the thermal reactors currently in 
use. The report notes that “‘more 
waste would be expected to arise 
from the’ existing power cycle 
than from the fast breeder cycle. 
This decrease would require 
fewer waste-handling require- 
ments and, consequently, less 
permanent 
This should be the clinching argu- 
ment in favour of fast breeders. 

INFCE’s findings will come as 
a heavy blow to United States 
policy on the problems of nuclear 
scientific and technological deve- 
lopment. Having adopted the 
course of holding the developing 
nations back from undertaking 
any form of advanced nuclear 
research and development — all 
dubbéd ‘as nuclear proliferation 
— United States policy-makers 
have ended up in thwarting 
American advance in this’ vital 
field in a big way. France, for 
instance, is now far ahead of the 
United States in developing fast 
breeder reactors. It is already 
well ahead in developing éom- 
mercial size fast breeders for 
power generation and is mapping 
out a massive 1500 GWH power 
stations, based on breeder re- 
actors. It will take years for the 
United States to catch up in this 
field. ' 

It is also interesting to note 
that the prime objective which 
seems to have impelled American 
policy-makers, namely, to hold a 
virtual monopoly of enriched 
uranium, has been relegated into 
oblivion. It is the Soviet Union 
which is providing the largest 
quantum of enriched uranium — 

`~ over 40 per cent — to European 

nations for their power reactors. 

Japan too has gone ahead in the 
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storage capacity.” - 


development of fast breeders and, 
in setting up enrichment facility 
for uranium. 

As for India, it is gratifying to 
note that INFCE has vindicated 
its strategy of development fully. 
Any attempt to hold back Indian 
development in fast breeders, be 
it in the name of safeguards 
against , proliferation by holding 
back the recycling of nuclear 
spent fuel in Tarapur, or in other 
ways, will be contrary to the 
accepted international norms as 
propounded by INFCE’s studies. 
The hurdles in the way of deve- 
loping fast breeders will of course 
have to be met, and among these 
the primary one is of creating an 
adequate plutonium pool to fuel 
the fast breeders in the initial 
stages. Indian capability of repro- 
cessing spent fuel, yields enough 
plutonium for a good part of the 
fast breeder test reactor require- 
ments in the coming’ years and 
only a small! quantity of pluto- 
nium will have to be imported. 
At subsequent stages, India 
should be able to build a sizeable 
pool of plutonium by use of the 
reprocessing facilities already 


built and being planned to be - 


builé at Madras. Eventually, 
Indian scientists hope to activate 
the country’s vast thorium re- 
sources by creating, in the next 
generation fast breeders, what is 
called the thorium fuel cycle. 
INFCE’s findings have also 


made a clear break from the past 
in castigating the unilateral action 
by governments in stopping sup- 
plies of uranium agreed upon 


earlier, in the name of non-proli- 


feration. While there is no doubt 
that nuclear proliferation is un- 
desirable, itis even more repre- 
hensible on the part of a nuclear 
power to slow down the efforts 
of developing nations to attain 
nuclear capability for . peaceful 
purposes, says INFCE’s report. 

In keeping with INFCE’s 
report, Washington should have 
the grace to honour its contract 
for Tarapur and immediately 
release the overdue supplies 
of enriched uranium. What is 
the point where a deve- 
loping nation’s efforts to create 
facilities can be suspected to con- 


tribute to weapon-building? The ' 


answer provided is that where 
the country concerned has no 
nuclear power plants based on 
enriched uranium, or where its 
fesources of natural uranium are 
not very large, the effort to build 
a facility for uranium enrichment 
can be classed as leading to 


„nuclear proliferation. This could 


be the case of Pakistan. Since it 
has neither very large uranium 
resources nor reactors based on 


l 


enriched uranium, the building of ;- 


an enrichment facility by it could 
spring only from the intention of 


creating resources for weapon-. 


building. O 
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The sight of a child —a boy 
or a girl — without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me 
as well as a sense 
of shame 
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Electricity today is bringing about great changes, penetsattag—- 

even to the heart of rural India—bringing light to thousands ef 

village homes, drawing more water for agriculture. 

Por sixty-one years GEC has been conveying and putting te ae 

electrical energy with a range of products to increase prod 

in Industry and agriculture. i 
x The generation of electricity has gone up rapidly in the last 26 

years. Much more will be required in the years to come. GEC 

will play an ever increasing role in the vital task of spreading 

the benefits of electricity to milllons of those who are beyond tts 

reach today. N 


C THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF INDIA LPM, 


6 Chittaranjan Avenue. Calcutta ~72 
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Trimurti: Dangerous Game 


A“ extraordinary demonstration of irres- 
ponsibility marks the conduct of the 


ruling party in India in handling perhaps. 


the most serious development that the 
nation has faced since independence, 
namely the explosive situation in Assam. 
The Prime Minister at the beginning 
showed urgency in tackling this difficult 
problem. She got the aggressive student 
leaders from Assam over to New Delhi and 
patiently listened to their point of view 
and explained the urgency of settling the 
question of the so-called foreigners’ infil- 
tration. She met leaders of all parties in 
Parliament and got them to agree to a 
basis for settlement. There were expecta- 
tions that by this process of hammering 
out a consensus, the miscreants behind the 
. emotion-charged issue in Assam could 
be isolated and effectively dealt with. 


But what has been the record of the 
party over which Indira Gandhi herself 
presides? Its unit in Assam has found ‘it 
convenient to get along with the most ag- 
gressive chauvinists who have been engag- 
ed for months in the most violent pogrom 
against the linguistic minority in the State. 
No attempt whatsoever has been made by 
the Indira Congress over there to bring 
down tensions or calm the insensate pas- 
sions that have been roused by unscrupu- 
lous elements. It is not that this is a totally 
impossible task even in the madness that 
has gripped Assam today. Although small 
in strength, the Communists in Assam have 
boldly stood up against linguistic fanati- 
cism, even though this may have meant 
for them going against the prevailing tide. 
(see page 28) 

While the Indira Congress in Assam has 
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- had no compunction to be part of the anti- 
Bengalee crusade, the units of the same 
party in West Bengal have now come out 
with a provocative battle-cry against 
Assam. Despite the natural concern for the 
Bengalee refugees fleeing from terror in 
Assam, the Left Front Government in 
West Bengal has been tirelessly striving to 
Keep peace, nowhere permitting a coun- 
ter pogrom against the Assamese-speaking 
elements in the State. It goes to the un- 
ashamed opportunism of the Indira Cong- 
ressmen in West Bengal that they engineer- 
ed the first mob demonstration in Calcutta 
against the Assamese-speaking people and 
have, at the time of writing these lines, 
been engaged in whipping up disturbances 
with the proclaimed objective of blockad- 
ing the passage of supplies — by rail and 
by road — to Assam from north Bengal. 

This is obviously a stunt to whip up 
Bengalee anger against the happenings in 
Assam. Its patent hypocrisy can be gauged 
from the fact that such a move is bound to 
further incense feelings in Assam and 
would be a godsend for the mischief- 
mongers there. 

This Trimurti politics of the Indira 
Congress — the fellow-traveller of chauvi- 
nist elements in Assam; the provocateur of 
anti-Assam tension in West Bengal; and 
the posture of the peace-maker at the 
Centre — can hardly deceive the public 
for Jong. Nobody would believe that the 
High Command of the Indira Congress, 
which virtually means the Prime Minister 
herself — such being the one-pillar edifice 
that she has chosen to set up — cannot 
discipline its followers in Assam and West 
Bengal. What needs to be realised by Indira 
Gandhi and her supporters all over the 
country is that the thoroughly unscrupvlous 
moves by the units of their party in Assam 
and West Bengal — merrily whipping up 
confrontation between the people of the 
two neighbouring States — is leading the 
country to the brink of a civil war. 

The Union Home Minister has disclosed 
in Parliament the presence of foreign agen- 
cies, particularly U.S. in north-east India 
and he has also meaningfully referred to 
the visit of the American Ambassador to 
the region. But no insidious activity of the 
foreign agencies could ever be combated if 
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the members of the party in power them- 
selves come out as party to destabilisation. 

The Government is reported to have 
decided to reactivate the National Integ- 
ration Council practically made defunct 
under the Morarji dispensation. But such 
a move, however well-meaning, can serve 
no useful purpose if members of the ruling 
party permit themselves to be divided into 
warring groups engaged in fanning linguis- 
tic and regional fanaticisms. Unless and 
until Indira Gandhi sets her own house in 
order, there can be no evolution of any 
agreed approach in any National Integ- 
ration Council. 


Not only in Assam and West Bengal but ,- 


in other parts of the country, the Indira ; 
Congress has worked out no coherent 
national approach. Rather its adherents at: 
many places have been taking positions. 


that go against any concept of national .. 
integration. To take one instance, the ‘ 


Chief Minister- of Karnataka has raised the 
slogan of “sons of the soil” for jobs in the 
multi-lingual State which is now under his 
charge. This claptrap to ward off the grow- 
ing spectre of unemployment, is the most 
pernicious move to whip up ill-feeling 
among different communities living side by 
side in any State. Rightly, the Chief Minis- 
ter of Kerala has protested against it. 
Gundu Rao personally may not be invested 
with the cerebrum needed to comprehend 
the dangerous implications of his slogan. 
Surely, the Prime Minister can pull him up 


to her and to her family. 

These developments underline not only 
the foolish short-sightedness of those in 
power: they hold out an ominous perspec- 
tive for the nation, since these bring out 
some of the antics of the ruling establish- 
ment. 

To play with fire is a dangerous pastime 
for any politician, the more so if one is 
entrusted with the job of ruling this great 
country. . 


N.C. 
March 25 





Next Week 


Mainstream will carry a special article on the 
Janata-RSS breach. 


—————— 
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- particularly when he swears loyal allegiance F 
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A Test 


for 


Federal . 
_ Bonafides 


KL's demand for Central 

initiative to utilise Article 263 
of the Constitution to establish a 
viable forum to tackle Centte- 
State differences is neither new 
nor surprising. 

It iša long-standing demand, 
which has been gaining increas- 
ing urgency since 1967 when the 
prospect of different parties being 
in power at the Centre and in 
the different States opened up in 
a big way. Kerala is not the only 
State to have sought to invoke 
the provision in the Constitution 
for smooth resolution of disputes 
involving “some or all of the 
States, or the Union and one or 
more of the States” through the 
instrumentality of an Inter-state 
Council. Kashmir and West 
Bengal come to mind as examp- 


s. 
If Chief Minister E.K. Naya- 

- nar’s latest reiteration of the plea 
against confrontation and: in 
favour of cooperation has caused 
interest itis because of the dis- 
turbing context of recent polit- 
ical developments. Without con- 
doning the way nine State Assem- 
blies were dissolved by the Janata 
Government in 1977, it can be 
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` Metropolitan Council 


said that it would be simplistic to 
compare the latest dissolution of 
nine Assemblies and the Delhi 
without 
qualification, to what happened 
almost three years ago, because 
the Congress(I) with its record 
of resorting to Emergency is very 
different from the confused 
Janata conglomerate. 

Some commentators have been 
trying to reduce the whole 
question to one of a ‘‘strong’’ as 
against a “weak” Centre. This is 
absurd. Those who have been 
seeking greater powers for the 


" States — a plea often heard even 


when the same party is in power 
at the Centre and in some of the 
States concerned — have not 
been working towards any 
weakening of the Centre. Every- 
one knows that a.Centre reduced 
in importance in areas of vital 
concern like Defence and Ex- 
ternal Affairs, for example, can 
mean a grave threat to national 
integrity, sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. No responsible party 
in or out of power would dream 
of permitting such an eventu- 
ality. : 

Nayanar has placed the 
issue in perspective in two 
ways. First, a strong Centre 
can emerge only if there are 
strong States. Second, the hap- 
penings in the North-Eastern 
Region and the presence of 
forces challenging national unity 
have heavily underlined the great 
dangers ‘inherent in a policy of 
drift or in mishandling of sensi- 
tive areas and problems or in 
placing party or partisan inter- 
ests above over-riding national 
interests. 

The point needs to be stressed 
again and again because of the 
tendency of thé party in power 
at the Centre to gain or retain 
firm control over as many States 
as possible and to create diffi- 
culties for States and Union Ter- 
ritories where other parties have 


‘been given the mandate by the 


electorate. In the case of the 
short-lived Janata administration 
the danger arising out of such an 
attitude was negligible because of 
the patent weaknesses of a hastily 
organised party of disparate 


- elements. In the cdse of the Con- 


gress(I), however, there is gen- 
uine apprehension ofa kind of 


dominance capable of seriously 
undermining the basic federal 
structure. 

Current fears go back to 1959 
and also to the late sixties when 
the strong position of the Centre 
and the resources of the Con- 
gress Party were utilised to des- 
tabilise or topple State Govern- 
ments run by parties othér than 
the Congress. Some combinations 
like the SVDs had their own in- 
ternal contradictions, but even 
State Governments run by prin- 
cipled parties or fronts were 
brought down. With the same 
leadership dominant now at 
the Centre, flanked by ele- 
ments not only lacking compre- 
hension or the moral compul- 
sions of a federal democracy but 
convinced that basking in the 
glory ofa single leader they can 
rule the roost, fears are quite 
natural. Those who try to dismiss 
such fears lightly are doing no 
service to democracy. They may 
be doing a service to other 
interests, 

Not long ago certain Con- 
gress(I) leaders, supposed to be 
close to the supreme leadership 
of the party, went about bullying 
non-Congress State Governments, 
insisting that the latter “obey” 
the “directives” of the Centre or 
face the consequences. The 
threats can be traced to arrog- 
ance resulting ‘from having a 
comfortable majority at the Cen- 
tre and from the hope of securing 
control over several State Assem- 
blies, elections to which are to 
be held shortly. The way we 
were told on February 21 that 
the Delhi set-up would not be 
disturbed, by the Prime Minister 
herself, and the Delhi Metro- 
politan Council was dissolved on 
March 21, has not helped streng- 
then faith in the democratic bona 
fides, or even political honesty, 
of the Centre conceding that the 
performance of the Metropolitan 
Council was not satisfactory. 

These are some of the aspects 
that cause concern ‘over Centre- 
State relations. The Union Gov- 
ernment and the ruling party can 
demonstrate their faith in 
national unity and federalism by 
responding to Kerala’s appeal. 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
March 24 


PAKISTAN 


Nearing 


Flash-point? 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


b 


E is hardly a year: since the militafy junta headed 
by’Zia-ul-Haq put Z.A. Bhutto on the gallows, 
despite overwhelming domestic and world-wide ap- 
peals for reprieve to the former prime minister. The 
military junta’s action was interpreted as the des- 
perate doings of a regime which lacked legitimacy 
and saw Bhutto as the biggest impediment in its 
efforts at contriving legitimacy of some form. In this 
effort, the junta has failed miserably and instead, 
during these past months, it has moved from one 
' fiasco to another. The upshot: Pakistan is again 
nearing a flashpoint — a crisis which has-all the 
makings ‘of an upheaval whose outcome none can 
predict. 

One can hardly predict, for instance, if the up- 
heaval into which Pakistan is now being plunged 
headlong will be chaos and disintegration. On the 
other hand, the reverse can also not be ruled out; 
which means a fight-back by the democratic and 
forward-looking forces to rebuild a new order in 
Pakistan, thereby ‘saving the nation from another 
surgical operation similar to the 1971 break-up 
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(leading to the formation of Bangladesh) and at the 
same time creating a democratic structure strong 
enough to bear the onslaughts of the military hierar- 
chy. 

No cut-and-dried answer is possible to these diffi- 
cult but crucial questions. For Pakistan has, since 
1971, moved along a zig-zag course — at times rais- 
ing the vista of expectations high, and at times 
plunging into a new low in sorting out the peculiar, 
in-built, political and social problems that have 
bedevilled its very entity right from the start. What 
should be recognised presently is that the gamut of 


qvents since the take-over by the military junta . 


some three’ years ago, has‘run a full circle and the 
contradictions — institutional, socio-political and 
economic — have reached the climax. In other 
words, the present crisis of Pakistan is multi-dimen- 
sional, related to all facets of the nation’s structure. 
Two ingredients of the caisis should be taken note 
of: first, that the traditional tussle between the 
military hierarchy and the political set-up inherited 


from the early post-independence days has reached: 


the finale, it can gono further. And second, in the 
process of the power tussle between the military 
hierarchy and the politicians, the contradictions 
latent in Pakistan’s structural make-up have been 
accentuated to the furthest limit. 

Take the first of these twin facets of the situation 
in Pakistan. Some nineteen years ago in’ 1961, 
when Ayub Khan staged the first military coup, 
the politicians of Pakistan and the political set-up 
were totally discredited and it was literally a case 
of “not a dog barked” when the Pakistani military 
rulers stripped the ‘politicians of their power and 
privileges. . 

Ten years later, at the and of 1971, it was just the 
reverse of this scenario, It was a discredited — 
almost degraded military. hierarchy, that was pushed 
aside by Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, and it was the turn of 
the politicians to come ontop. In fact, the 1971 
fiasco‘ into which the military leaders (with the in- 
famous Yahya Khan at their head) drove Pakistan 
was almost a blind alley and the military leaders 


went about begging Bhutto to step in and save the - 


nation from total destruction. 
However, the military hierarchy having tasted 
power only bided time, and their opportunity came 


in 1977 when another military coup once again 


brought the junta on top and the ruling political 
elite led by Bhutto was dethroned again. 

The last round of this see-saw battle sees the mili- 
tary hierarchy discredited once more and totally 
isolated from the people. 

But the new feature of this game is that in the 
process, the institution of the Pakistani military 
establishment the most formidable that Pakistan 
has created since’its coming into being, is itself in a 
state of inner tension and power tussle, which means 
that the military hierarchy isno longer one, united 
and cohesive organisation under an acceptable 
leader. This takes the institutional crisis in Pakistan 
to a new dimension, absent in all previous Pakistani 
crises and tensions. 1 

The magnitude and nature of the trouble in the 
Army highlighted by the recent happenings — the 
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abortive coup of sorts against General Zia by Major 
General Tajammul Husain Malik, the row between 
Zia-ul-Haq and the leading corps commanders in- 
cluding Lieut. General Chishti over their army 


terms, the upgrading of ‘superloyal’ Major Generals ` 


by Zia — point to new and dangerous portents 
for the military junta pow in command. The mili- 
tary hierarchy is no longer unified as before, and 
what is more, its inner tussles for power are secret 
no more but have come into the open. 
Politically too, the junta is no longer cohesive. At 
the level of the younger officers, an array of briga- 
diers have been virtually in revolt since the hanging 
of Bhutto. The formation of the Pakistani govern- 
` ment-in-exile in London last week in which Brig. 
Usman Khalid, Col. Shamim and Major Iftikhar 
Ahmad play a leading part along with many others, 
shows how far things have gone in imparting a new 
political element into the Pakistani armed forces 
during the last few years. This aspect has to be 
taken fully into account because of the strong tie-up 
that has existed between Pakistan’s military hierarchy 

-and the US imperialism since the creation of 
Pakistan. The successive coups have been not only 
tussles between the military and the politicians for 
power but have, consequently, contained an impor- 
tant ingredient in the tie-up of the military and allied 
Pakistani vested interests with the American line. A 
factor which went into the dethroning of Bhutto, 
not highlighted, has undoubtedly been the tacit and 
disguised backing provided to the military junta. by 
Washington. 

This factor, however, can work in’ different, ways. 
Just as it can help prop up the military junta against 
a formidable political figure such as the late Bhutto, 
the strong American influence in the military hier- 
archy can also act as a destabilising factor for Zia’s 
regime, should it prove to be not fully pliable to 
current American policy requisites. The way things 
have developed lately in respect to the events in, 
Afghanistan have not been particularly smooth as 
between the Islamabad military ruler, General Zia, 
and the Washington strategists, particularly Presi- 
dent Carter’s national security adviser, Brzezinski: 
something that portends danger for the Zia regime. 

. Washington would have no qualms in getting rid of 
one pliable dictator in place of another, should the 
operation prove feasible. How far such an operation 
can be attempted in Pakistan is yet to be scen, but 
clearly the constellation of this development along 
with the other factors only adds to the destabilisa- 
tion of the present military junta ruling Pakistan. 

Significant in this regard is the speech early this 

“month at Islamabad by Agha Shahi, Pakistan’s 

Foreign Affairs Adviser, at a Local Bodies Conven- 

tion, the only grouping in Pakistan which can be 
said to have a representative character even though 
it be of a minicipal nature. While defending Pakis- 
tan’s rejection of the 400-million-dollar American 
aid package because of its “drawbacks”, Agha 

Shahi created a mild sensation in this gathering by. 

overtures to the Soviet Union and references which 
were interpreted as an attempt to. mend fences with 
that Super Power. 

` “I must emphasise”, Shahi said, “‘that actions on 
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our part stemmed from our obligations ... (and) not 
from any anti-Soviet motivation.” He added: “Let 


` me explain this apparent paradox. We have in the 


past made a sustained effort to develop friendly and 
mutually beneficial relations with this great neigh- 
bour. The results, as you will all agree, have been 
positive. Regretfully, however, it has also been our 
experience that the Soviet Union has made its rela- 
tionship with Pakistan conditional on the nature of 
Pakistan’s relations with our two neighbours who 
are allied to the Soviet Union through friendship 
treaties.... Despite our best efforts, we have not been 
able to free our relations with the Soviet Union 
from these conditions. Nevertheless, we shall remain 
persistent in our search for a relationship of trust 
and confidence with that great Power and do not 
view the future with pessimism.... The Soviet Union 
is capable of playing an important role in ensuring 
peace and stability in our region and by virtue of 
its enormous resources, of making a positive con- 
tribution towards the prosperity and economic well- 
being of the people of Pakistan.” 

While this might have been a well aimed prop by 
Agha Shahi on behalf of the military junta that Zia 
heads, meant to establish a better equilibrium — 
and therefore a better bargain — with Washington, 
its time and place bring out the significant fact that 
the idea of pulling Pakistan out of the clutches of 
Washington is popular in Pakistan. Reporting 
Agha Shahi’s speech, the official paper Pakistan 
Times noted that the announcément rejecting the 
US aid package ‘‘was greeted with loud cheers from 
more than 300 delegates”, of the Local Bodies 
Convention. 

A look at the comments in the Pak press, muted 
though it may be because of censorship, shows simi- 
lar trends yearning for taking Pakistan out of the 
orbit of the United States, and certainly away from 
the Super Power conflicts and strategic aims. Says 
an editorial of a reputed weekly, Pakistan Econo- 
mist: “The US has thus been told that self-respecting 


Pakistanis would not tie themselves to its apron 


strings.... Pakistan will stay non-aligned in letter 
and spirit : nd consistent with national honour, will 
seek good relations with both India and USSR.” 
All this, of course, does not mean that Zia's 
military regime has suddenly begun changing its 
contours. The latest stance vis-a-vis American aid 
is perhaps no more than a strategem —- one that a 
smart Agha Shahi could produce for the benefit of 
the military ruler. Thereby, it is hoped to gain a bit 
of popular applause while at the same time building 
a barrier of sorts against any medium-paced blow 
that men like Brzezinski might feel like aiming at 
Islamabad. The Zia regime is however, quite aware 
that a single sparrow does not make for spring and 
that the military junta is too tightly in the iron clasp 
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I know there must be more competent ptople 
in Pakistan. However, till they come, I have to 
continue in my job. 


—President Zia-ul-Haq (March 17, 1980) 





of Washington to really strike an independent path 
of development — international or domestic. 

Evidence of this comes from the visists of high- 
ranking American military chiefs to Rawalpindi 
where meetings with the military junta could be con- 
ducted in greater seclusion; one such recent visit has 
been that of the Chief of the US Seventh Fleet and 
a delegation of high-ranking US naval officers. Zia 
disclosed these high-powered US arrivals himself, 
apparently to balance off the speech of Agha Shahi 
and remove any exaggerated conclusions that might 
be drawn from it. 

To complete the picture, the economic crisis to 
‘which Pakistan has been driven during the last three 
years has to be taken note of. Undoubtedly, the 
economic crisis faced by Pakistan has several points 
common to all developing countries —‘just as the 
rise in oil prices hits India’s economy — but it is 
the magnitude of Pakistan’s economic malaise that 
is important as also the strategy for meeting the 
economic goals. In this respect, the military junta 
has undone whatever achievements the Bhutto 
Government had registered. By the end of 1971, 
Pakistan’s balance of payments position had reached 
the critical stage described as near-default. Special 
efforts were made during the Bhutto regine to 


stave off what threatened to be head-on drive towards, 
‘bankruptcy. Now, stagnation in production, rising - 


‘prices of consumer goods have hit the economy 
badly and its impact on popular sentiment has been 
inevitably felt. It would not be incorrect to say that 
the present state of Pakistan’s economy provides 


NOBEL LINEAGE 


Dr, William Shockley, the Nobel Prize winning phy- 
sicist who dabbles noisily in social genetics, has gone 
beyond mere theoretical attribution of racial inferiority 
to genetic causes and put his chromosomes on the 
line. Recently, Dr. Shockley said that he and three other 
Nobel laureates, who chose to remain anonymous, had 
donated their sperm to a repository maintained by a 
wealthy California improver of the breed named, 
Robert K. Graham. The sperm had been given to 
childless married women who wanted to bear a lot of 
little laureates. 

Dr Shockley said modestly that he was only doing his 
bit toward “increasing the people at the top of the popu- 
‘| lation’as opposed to “the genetically disadvantaged at 
the bottom.” Nature’s Nobelmen they: might be called. 
The result, if all goes well, will be an American style 
Ubermensch who studies hard in school, wins prizes in 
physics or genetics and goes on to discover an antidote 
for the neutron bomb or how to clone a quark. 

The would-be mothers, understandably, were not |. 
further identified by Graham, but we can’t help suspec- 
ting that they are middle-class, white and of some 
Means— in which case their off-spring, if any, will have 
a crucial class headstart. Studies have regularly shown 
that I. Q — aclass-bidsed measurement to start with — 
‘is most dramatically affected by environmental influen- 
ces, beginning with parental example and including 
length of schooling, nutrition and even television. If 

Dr. Shockley seriously meant to advance his theories 
| aboutthe genetic causes of poor educational perfor- 
mance, he should have specified that his surrogate off- 
springs be gestated and raised by a welfare mother with 
an absent husband who livesin a poverty ghetto. Dr. 
Shockley and his fellow superstuds should help the gene- 
tically neediest cases. f 

Editorial, The Nation, New York, March 15, 1980 





little direction or prospects of activisation and it 
continues to trudge along entirely through dọles pro- 
vided by the Islamic fraternity and the West. Partly, 
this accounts for the recent row with the United 
States over the dimensions of aid, economic as well 
as military, which Washington is asked to shell out. 
The new feature about the economic crisis is that 
it forms part of the multi-dimensional cataclysm 
that Pakistan presently faces. It is in this context 
that the events in Afghanistan following:the Ameri- 
can decision to provide high-priority backing for the 
Islamabad military regime, as a counterblast to 
Moscow’s advance was considered by some to bea 
bonanza for Zia, making him almost ‘‘indispens- 


able” for the West as well as in tackling the domestic - 


forces getting out of control of the military junta. 
But this evaluation has proved to be misplaced, and 
the shape of things ahead threatens to acquire once 
again a turbulent character. 

In its totality, the present crisis in Pakistan is 
acquiring a deeper, fundamental note. Not only is 
the institutional challenge reaching a dimension 
never faced before, but it is beset with a collapsing 
economy. What is more, the concept of Pakistan — 
what has been propagated as “Pakistan’s ideology” 
— based on the two-nation theory is in shambles, 
After Bangladesh, the Baluchi upsurge, reinforced by 
the Sindhi movement and the linguistic developments 
in Punjab, have diminished its vitality further. No 
doubt, among these developments, the upsurge for 
autonomy and ethnic rights in Baluchistan is the 
most potent factor which any regime in Islamabad 
has to reckon with. 

The question — whither Pakistan? — that arises 
amidst these trials and tribulations of a nation anda 
system can be answered only with trepidation. Just as 
there are the forces of chaos and disintegration com- 
ing atop, there are also the democratic and patriotic 
forces at work, strengthened to. an extent by the 
limited attainments of the Bhutto-regime, in the 


` political and economic spheres. The new government 


in exile is symptomatic of these urges .and forces. 
There are undoubtedly many more of these. forces 
at work within Pakistan. Success or failure for them 
would depend on their capacity not only to get rid 
of the military junta but also to create a new edifice 
based on democratic concepts and values. The new 
order if it is to be a success, ‘has to make a clean 
sweep with the past — most of it. A new inter- 
national relationship, in which close India-Pakistan 
relationship has to be the fulcrum, and keeping out 
the Americans from fishing in the troubled waters 
of the sub-continent, has to be necessary part of 
this undertaking. 


In this context, two elements which have a specific | 


relevance to the Pakistan situation are the roles of 
Islamic revivalism and China. While the former has, 


since Pakistan’s inception, been a barrier to moder-: 


nisation of the country — its socio-political patterns 
as well as its urge for rapid economic growth — 
Peking’s political overtures and special relationship 
with successive Islamabad regimes are meant to 
serve its own strategic interests in South Asia. In 
the main, Chinese affinity with Pakistani regimes is 

(Continued on page 34) 
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To 
Justice B— 


with Love 


Dear Justice B, 


WHATEVER some lawyers, or 

even a stray brother judge, 
may say, we are proud of you. 
Even if that “we”? is what is 
known as first person singular, 
you will no doubt appreciate the 
weight behind the support, as it 
takes a man of learning, no less, 
to recognize and appreciate a 
man of letters. 

Of course we have seen only 
one of your letters so far, but 
then, as the old saying goes, you 
don’t have to shove your hand 
right into the boiling pot to find 
out if the rice is properly cooked. 


The housewife samples one grain, . 


and is satisfied. One step enough 
for me, said Bapu. One letter 
enough for us, say we. 

We really cannot understand 
what these lawyer chaps have 
against you. «Aren’t they aware 
that our Constitution, as inter- 
preted from time to time ‚by you 
and your equally awe-inspiring 
Brothers on the Bench, contains 
clear provision for due exercise 
of Fundamental Rights by all 
citizens?. And that these include 
the right to free speech and ex- 
pression, apart from other things? 
And that freedom of speech and 
expression means and . includes 
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the right to write letters? 

Do the Fundamental Rights 
apply to judges or don’t they? So 
far as we know, they do. If the 
protesting lawyers can convince 
us to the contrary, they had 
better do so. If after their pro- 
test they don’t feel like putting it 
all into a letter, whether to the 
PM or the CJ or even the Editor, 
they can put it down in 4 joint 
statement, duly signed, and get 
it published all over the place. 
This at least is a sphere in which 
some of them have much experi- 
ence and a few have even acqu- 
ired great skill. 

We must confess we find Jus- 
tice T’s thesis unimpressive. He 
says if judges start sending bou- 
quets and congratulatory letters 
to political leaders, “the people’s 
confidence in the judiciary will 
be shaken”. Well, suppose, ins- 
tead of writing epistles or send- 
ing bouquets, the judge con-. 
cerned just picks up the phone 
and pours out his heart? Will it 
shake the people’s confidence? 

There are other’ peculiar as- 
pects, too. Says a newspaper 
report that several members of 
the Bar were objecting strongly 
to “the extraordinary adjectives” 
you, Justice B, have used in com- 
plimenting the Prime Minister on 
her return to power. What’ are 
these adjectives,-and what is so 
extraordinary about them? You 
have offered your heartiest con- 
gratulations on her resounding 
victory in the elections and her 
triumphant return, a most re- 
markable achievement of which 
all concerned could be justly 
proud, as it represented an amaz- 
ing outburst of affection and 
enthusiasm among the poor, 
hungry millions. You, Justice B, 
are particularly happy because 
you know so much about her 
iron will, firm determination, un- 
canny insight, dynamic vision, 
greai administrative capacity, vast 
experience, overwhelming L and 
A for the people, and so on. 

What do the angry Jawyers find 
“extraordinary” about these ad- 
jectives? The only remarkable 
thing seems to be that you, 
Justice B, remembered all of 
them at one go and lined them 
up in a single letter, with telling 
effect, at least on the Bar and the 
Bench, ifnot on the politicians 


and the public who revel in ad- 
jectives. Whatever may be the 
position in the High Courts and 
the Supreme Court, our impres- 
sion is that in the lower courts 
the lawyers like to go in for ad- 
jectives far more picturesque than 
any that you, Justice B, have 
been able to cramp into the first 
part of your letter. ° 

Then there is the second part, 
which too has not been spared by 
the vulture-eyed advocates who 
are annoyed with you, Justice B, 
for writing to a political leader 
criticising your brother judges 
and even the leadership of the 
Supreme Court. They say you 
should have raised these matters, 
including delay in justice to the 
poor, in the Supreme Court it- 
self. No doubt you will throw 
light on this aspect which may 
be clear to your learned friends 
and learned brothers (not to be 
confused with Learned Hand 
which, oddly enough, seems to 
be a proper noun in its entirety), 
but not to other kinds of learned 
ones like us. 

We don’t propose to deal here 
with the ‘“‘structural and juristic- 
tional changes... in our entire 
judicial system” or the ‘“‘bold, 
dynamic and imaginative ap- 
proach’ that you have talked 
about in your now famous letter 
of January 15 to “Dear Indiraji’’, 
That must be left to the executive 
and the judiciary to sort out 
between themselves, with Parlia- 
ment acting as the umpire and 
the Fourth Estate cheering or 
jeering from the sidelines. 

But we cannot conclude with- 
out making two pojnts. One, you 
have the right to engage in epis- 
tolary exercise without let or 
hindrance. Two, nobody should 
come in the way of a‘person who 
can pen immortal prose like this: 
“Today the reddish glow of the 
rising sun is holding out the pro- 
mise of a bright sunshine”. Let 
no pettifogging lawyers stand 
between ageless literature and 
posterity. 

Dear Justice B, we have only 
one grievance. We find, with 
some dismay, that in your letter, 
you have made no reference to 
the right to institute or withdraw 
cases vested in the Government. 

Yours with love 
Libra 
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MAINSTREAM 


Caste Taboo - 
in 
Air India 


“GOURI SALVI 
i Sf 





Air India, one of our prestigious public-sector show- 
Pieces, is supposed to be an outfit with modern outlook. 
Here is a revealing investigative report about the preval- 
ence of caste discrimination within Air India, which 
appeared in the current issue of the newly-started month- 
ly,’ Society (Editor: Shobha Kilachand), to whose courtesy 

' | this is reproduced here. MAINSTREAM will be glad to 
receive any response from the Air India authorities. 

: —Editor 





first-class passenger asks for a Campari and the 


dusky air-hostess fetches him a bowl of con- 
somme; a harassed woman with a child in her arms 
requests the air-hostess to help her with the baby’s 
diapers and the hostess stares back blankly; the, air- 
hostess makes the brief announcement about the 
temperature and time difference just before the’ air- 
craft lands at Rome, and there are some puzzled 
frowns from the passengers and a lot of clenching 
‘of teeth from the other crew members. The dusky, 
young air-hostess’s knowledge of drinks is‘not quite 
what the airline would have it be, her vocabulary 
falls short. of words like ‘diapers’ and her diction is 
very poor. She is generally referred to as the “SC/ 
ST (scheduled caste/scheduled tribe) girl’, and in 
moments of exasperation, by her colleagues as “‘that 
Harijan woman!” (Mahatma Gandhi may have coin- 
ed ‘Harijan’ to mean the people of God, but the 
tone in which it is uttered, still has ugly connota- 
tions of the untouchable.) 

Whenever a comment is passed (and it’s done 
often these days), on how the quality of Air-India’s 
hostesses has lamentably deteriorated, almost as a 
reflex action fingers are pointed at these SC/ST 
girls. ‘‘Of course, we are very convenient for them 
to lay all the blame on, just because we belong to 
this caste!” exclaimed one of the many air-hostesses 
I met, about their ‘scapegoat’ utility. 

Air-India started taking its quota of the scheduled 
caste and tribe candidates from the late 60’s on- 
wards. Talking about the previous policy of Air- 
India, one of the persons I spoke to said, “Those 
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days, the airline’s definition of beauty was a sharp 
nose and a fair skin. Many darker girls, despite 
being extremely attractive, were summarily reject- 
ed because they didn’t fit the ‘fair beauty’ 
bill! Even after the’ government ruling about 
reservation for SC/ST’s, it took Air-India a long 
time to digest the fact that they had to take on dark 
girls. I can’t quite say if even today they approve 
of this, but let’s give them the benefit of doubt!” 
But things do not stop at merely the difference in 
the skin pigmentation. It is no secret that this sec- 
tion of Indians has always had to bear the heavy 
cross of its caste, and in Air-India their situation is 
no different. Among the air-hostesses, there has 
come to develop a distinctly: cruel and almost in- 
human ‘caste system’, whereby the scheduled caste/ 
scheduled tribe girls are made the brunt of demean- 
ing talk, nasty remarks. To put it mildly, the SC/ 
ST girls are socially ostracised by their other 
‘colleagues’ (they are never referred to as “friends’), 
who have had the fortune of being born in “general 
caste” homes. But what leads to such bigotry on 
the part of these other girls in the airline who come 
from fairly well-to-do homes, and are otherwise so 


‘ modern and liberal in their attitudes? Does a 


petson’s caste really make so much difference to 
them? 

“No, it’s not merely the caste,” one of the 
‘general caste’ air-hostesses tried to explain. “It is 
largely the fact that these girls, let’s face it, are 
downright stupid. They speak badly, they have no 
polish, they do not quite know how to tackle 
passengers, very often they do not understand 
slightly high-flown English. And I mean, we're an 
international airline. Any service that’s not up to 
the mark, sort of boomerangs not just on that one 
scheduled caste girl, but on the whole lot of us; on 
Air-India! And when we see these girls constantly 
below standard, as it were, naturally we feel irritat- 
ed and upset. Do you blame us them, if we cannot 
get along with them?” 

And the scheduled caste/scheduled tribe gitl’s own 
version of the situation: “I am really glad you are 
doing an article of this sort. Now I can really talk 
of what we go through, how they look down on us, 
and how awful we feel. It all starts at the time 
when we have just finished our training and we have 
to go around and introduce ourselves to all the 
other crew members. All air-hostesses have to do 
this. And this is one of the worst times for our 
caste girls, I can tell you. Because, when the other 


-girls go around introducing themselves and getting 


to know the others, they are all so friendly. But 
when one of our girls goes up to the others, most of 
them just sort of look blankly at us, turn their faces, 
or what is the worst, simply walk away, without 
acknowledging us. without smiling, without telling 
us their names. It’s not as if we don’t try to mix’ 
with them. We do try, but we are always given the 
feeling that we’re not wanted, that we are somehow 
not fit for their company. So then what can we do? 
We just stay away from them in our own group. 
“What is really terrible is when we are at a lay- 
over abroad. It is alright if we have another crew 
member of our caste to keep us company. If not, we 
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have to accept the fact that we will be spending that 
time in Rome or Paris or wherever we are, all on 
‘our own. The other girls never ever invite us to join 
them when they go out. Not just this, but they don’t 
even have the decency to ask us to have dinner with 
them. Normally, when the crew goes down for 
dinner, they call all the others and go together. But 
no one ever calls us. And even in the restaurant, 
they don’t ask us to sit with them. So we always sit 
separately, on our own. It is really asad feeling, I 
can tell you. Do they feel ashamed of talking to us? 


Will we be spoiling their food by our presence? We - 


have also been taught to eat with a knife and fork 
during our training. We also feel like chatting and 
having fun, don’t we? We are also human. And the 
only reason they treat us like this, I feel, is because 
we belong to the scheduled caste...” 


TH complaints did not stop there. It was as if 

these air-hostesses had so much suppressed anger, 
and it was all readily flowing out after the promise 
to keep their names out of the article. One of them 
described what had happened to her on a flight with 
an In-Flight Supervisor (IFS) who is reputed to be 
‘particularly biased against the SC/ST girls. On this 
particular flight, the toilet sprung a leak and water 
was slowly trickling out. The air-hostess was serving 
in a different section altogether. Fixing a leak, she 
explained, is normally the job of the purser. How- 
ever, the IFS called her — the solitary scheduled 
caste girl on the aircraft — and although it was not 
her section, ordered her to mop up the dirty water 
from the toilet, in much the same tone that he 
would use to tell his maid-servant at home to wipe 
some dirt off the floor. ‘‘My immediate reaction,” 
said the air-hostess, “‘was to run and look fora 
mop to clean the floor. Then suddenly it occurred 
to me that this after all, was not my job at all. 
There were pursers on flight, there were other air- 
hostesses who were serving that section, and there 
was a trainee hostess too. So why was I the one to 
be called to do this kind of a chore? I knew exactly 
why — because I belong to this caste. Anyway, at 
that moment I had had enough of that particular 
IFS, so I made up my mind to fight back (don’t 
ask me where I got the courage from!). But I refused 
to clean the toilet water and told him that ¥ was not 
supposed to do it. Ofcourse he was furious and 
threatened that he would see me sacked, etc, but I 
held my own. 
ly happening. Whenever there is dirty work to be 
done, it is always our caste girls who are expected 
to doit. And most of the time, we keep doing it. 
Though I must say, the Captain and the cockpit crew 
are always very decent to us — they treat us equally. 
It is the cabin crew that is the bad, rude lot.” 

Caste is taken up as the all important factor and 
“-an issue is made ofit constantly. A senior air- 
hostess, in a fit of temper at the scheduled caste girl, 
upbraids her in the presence of the other crew mem- 
bers and sometimes even passengers, and more often 
. than not, links up her ‘inefficiency’ to her caste. 
These girls constantly overhear the most demeaning 
remarks in passing! ‘‘After all, what can you expect 
- from an SC!” “These people, ultimately, belong in 
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These kind of incidents are constant- ` 


‘a particular flight once, and I.must 


== : 
thé gutters.” “Give them an inch and they tend to 
sit on your heads!” These remarks are invariably 
said in a volume that the victim cannot miss hearing, 
yet never directly spoken to her. “All the comments 
are among themselves, but we can always hear. 
None of them have had the guts yet to say, it to our 
face...” said an SC air-hostess bitterly. “‘And we 
don’t feel like saying anything back to them.” 

“Flight pursers and In-Flight Supervisors are the 
ones we are quite frightened of,’ said another. 
“These are among the men who behave very dirtily 
with us. I can tell you innumerable instances where 
they take advantage of us. But one thing none of us 
can tolerate is the way they think they can get us 
for their physical pleasures whenever it pleases 
them. This, mostly happens when we.are at the 
trainee stage and are- new in Air-India, And then, 
at hotels that we are put up at, we are always the 
ones to be harassed, our- room doors are always the 
ones to be knocked at. Why? Just because we are 
scheduled caste, does it mean we are that sort? The 
other girls are bold enough and know how to put 
these men in their places. We still get very, frghten- ‘ 
ed. Only thing we can do is complain to Captain...” 


AS far as the passengers are concerned, the air-hos- 

tesses maintain that they have no trouble with 
the foreigners — nor with the Indians travelling 
Economy. It is the First Class Indian passenger who 
deliberately gives them a rough time. “These pas- 
sengers can recognise us by our dark colour and the 
way we speak, which is not as fluent as the other 
girls. So in this section, we are constantly harassed 
with questions like ‘Do you know what sauce this 
is? “Do you know what rum means?’ ‘Do you know 
which wine to drink with which meat?’ ‘Do you 
know which knife is to be used with fish” etc. They 
keep asking us these things as if they were taking 
our examination. They do it only to the SC/ST ` 
girls. At first, hardly any of us have the guts to tell 
them that we do know ourjob, and then we get 
flustered and scared also. Most. of the time of 
course, they’re joking at our expense. I feel, if this 
is their attitude, we will never get the chance to. 
improve. Nobody encourages us. We are always 
laughed at or shouted at...” 

And they are also often given the more unattrac- 
tive routes to fly. There was the case of one SC/ST 
air-hostess who was given only Gulf flights for six 
months! “The preference for the good, money- 
making flights is always given first to the general 
caste girls and only then can we hope to get on 
these flights. If we want to get on a particular flight, 
we have to pay a bribe to the officers who make the 
flight programmes. This is actually a standard 
procedure for all the air-hostesses. I personally « 
know a friend of mine who has paid Rs 500 to get: 
confess, I my- 
self have brought back two cans ‘of pure ghee from 
Nairobi for a flight programme officer!” said the 
air-hostess hesitantly. 

Despite such unfair and totally biased attitudes 
and the treatment meted out to them, there is a 
flood of SC/ST applications to Air-India each time. 
the ajr-hostesses posts are advertised. Money, of 
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“Social boycott has also been increasing” 


‘TRE reservation quota for the 
Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribe (SC/ST) candidates in Air- 
India should have started around 
1953, when the government of 
India implemented the rule. 
However, until approximately 
1967, Air-India took on nota 
single SC/ST person on its staff. 
Then all of a sudden, the posts 
started being filled up and there- 
after promotions of the SC/ST’s 
were being hastily pushed through, 
in order to clear the backlog. 
Jnitially, only very slight pro- 
motion were being given only at 
the lower cadres. It was only 
in the early 70’s that the SC/ST 
Association in Air-India started 
making demands, and thereafter 
preference in promotions were 
given to the SC/ST members 
even if they had to supercede 
other non-SC/ST persons. Serious 
trouble started only last year 
with the direct cause being the 
promotion of a Lady Recep- 
tionist (at the airport) to Senior 
Lady Receptionist. This proved 
to be the proverbial last straw, 


discontent with the situation, the 
*“‘Non-SC/ST Welfare Associa- 


tion’? sued the management of. 


Air-India for having challenged 
the provision laid down in the 
Constitution of India, sanctioning 


. “equality before law.” The case is 


still pending in the Bombay High 
Court, and the general feeling at 
Air-India is that the fate of 
SC/ST members hinges on the 
outcome of this case. 

Said a spokesman for the SC/ 
ST (who prefers to remain un- 
named); “Collective bargaining 
is not working out. As always, 
we have not got union rivalries, 
and sub-union rivalries and 
perhaps even worse than that. 
And consequently, the harmony 
of even our work-relations with 
the non-SC/ST staff has been 
upset. A lot of the staff are very 
reluctant to work under those of 
us SC/ST’s who have been newly 
promoted. 

“Social boycott, has also been 
increasing. At the slightly higher 
categories, this is not very much, 
but I know that at Jower cadres 
it’s a little too much. And the 


fact is that the majority of the 
promotions are at the lower 
levels. 
even today, the senior-most man 


among us (SC’ST) is only on the | 


verge of going to middle manage- 
ment! 
to go... 


As for the higher posts, | 


We still have along way | 


“About the attitude of the ` 


management? To tell you very 
frankly, it has its typical attitude 
of divide and rule. The manage- 
ment is not unduly concerned 
about the disharmony between 
the SC/ST and other staff. Be- 
sides, in Air-India, they have a 
favourite strategy. The moment 
they feel a particular person is 
getting too ‘active’, in order to 
ruin his leadership they offer bim 
a tempting foreign posting — 
which, I’m sorry to say, is very, 
very rarely refused! 


“Well, we’ll have to see what ' 
Our ! 


the result of the care is. 
future in Air-India, to a large 
extent, depends upon that. We 
can only hope that all goes well 
and that Justice will be free from 
any Legislative and Executive 





and as an expression of utmost 





course, is the big attraction. It is, even for the other 
girls, but. there is a big difference in the need for 
money. Whereas most of the ‘general caste’ girls use 
their salary for themselves — as pin money, almost 
— these SC/ST girls often have their entire families 
financially dependent on them. Old parents have to 
be looked after, younger brothers to be educated, 
money for their own marriage expenses to be saved. 
That they start off with a disadvantage, in com- 
parison to the other sophisticated air-hostesses, is 
very obvious. As one of them explained, “We come 
from poor families, you know. Although we may 
have studied English, we have never spoken it as 
.commonly as the others have. We don't attend 
parties, we have not.dated men — our living is so 
totally different. As far as we are concerned, if this 
. reservation rule was not there, we would still remain 
backward for so many more generations. This gives 
us a chance to come out into society, to see the 
world, to learn how to behave in the world. When 
we have seen all this, only then can we improve the 
lot of our families. I have heard that the other SC/ 
ST staff (non-flying) .of Air-India are having some 
problems. I sincerely hope reservations are not stop- 
ped, for that would be a big blow to us.” (See box) 
Those air-hostesses who feel slightly sympathetic 
towards the SC/ST girls (and there are some who 
do), lay the onus on the selection board. It is said 
selection of air-hostesses, including alot of the SC/ 
ST’s is done under ministerial pressures and some 
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pressures...” [0] 





pulling of strings. ‘‘Consequently’’, explained the 
girls, “it is true that often the worst of the lot are 
taken in, regardless of whether they’re up to the 
mark or not. Believe me, there are very good, edu- 
cated and polished girls even among the SC/ST’s. 
But very rarely do these get selected.” 

The other SC/ST lot in Air India, of course, prefer 
to believe the worst — “They deliberately take girls 
who are below average, so that they can point out 
to the world and the government that see how bad 
we really are.” 

“Whatever the true facts”, said an official who 
happens to be an SC/ST himself, “as I keep telling 
our girls — air and ground staff — they must keep 


‘constantly striving to improve themselves. This is 


absolutely necessary. In their social behaviour they 
do lag behind the other girls. I keep reminding 
them all the time that overall progress is more 
important than merely materia].benefits...Yet, when 
I see them reading the notice-boards, I know their 
eyes will skip the extra courses they can attend to 
further qualify themselves, but they will read in 
detail about bonuses and overtime, etc...” 

Yet, isn’t it easy to understand these priorities of 
SC/ST girls? And having understood, isn’t it shame- 
ful, if the other girls continue to treat them as out- 
casts? As one of them pointed out, “We have only 
just started learning. If only we got some under- 
standing and a little sympathy, from the others, we 
could become much better people.” O 
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A LETTER FROM 
SHILLONG 


+ 


Violent Spin-offs 


! 


JYOTI JAFA : 


PpouticaL coverage seldom takes 
i account of everyday life or 
ordinary people. A one-sided 
view of tribal youth as a violent 
brigade is being projected, but 
actual events and conditions, or 
the fears and philosophy they 
- imbibe from childhood are sel- 
dom contemplated. While every- 
one envies the free and easy 


life-style of the Khasi-Jaintia and ° 


Garo tribes,-very few understand 
the psychological spin-offs of a 
system out of gear with its over- 
lapping environment. 

Today, tribal youth is seeking 
alternatives alike to tradition; 
super-imposed Christianity, and 
gross Indianisation. 
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Tribal parochialism and the 
cry raised by the Assamese — al- 
though outwardly similar — are 
vastly different in character. The 
tribals, although neglected, have 
long - been insulated and protec- 
ted. They are agitating to per- 
petuate and extend their special 
status and to geta bigger slice 
of Central subsidies. Restrictive, 
measures are designed to preserve 
economic opportunities for locals 
and thereby protect elitist inter- 
ests. The present trend of mino- 
rities — ethnic, linguistic or rele- 
gious — is to assert themselves. 
The Naga and Mizo models offer 
Meghalaya a ready-made method 
of wresting concessions and deve- 
lopment benefits. Violence in 
specific situations becomes pur- 
poseful behaviour that triggers 
off desired results. But what are 
these people really seeking? Why 
this repeated retreat behind reg- 
ional barriers? Is it because they 
fear a loss of ethnic identity? Or, 
is it because of increasing in- 
equalities? Could it be an inability 
to acquire competitive skills re- 
sulting in inadequacy to compete 
in a modern society? Or, could 
it be something as simple as sur- 
facing conflict generated by age- 
old customs and alien institu- 
tions? 

By and large tribal communi- 
ties tend to remain static, but 


' this does not mean that moderni- 


sation has not changed many 
things in Meghalaya. On the con- 
trary, private ownership now out- 
weighs communal stewardship of 
land and other abundant resour- 
ces like coal mines and limestone 
quarries. The power of the Siems 
has been slowly fading, and ) 
the bureaucracy takes prece- 
dence over village durbars. Only 
the matriarchs remain enthroned, 
still holding sway over the des- 
tinies of their menfolk. What 
surprised, and let us confess 
delighted me most on my first’ 
six-year stay in Meghalaya, was 
this edge women had over the 
men here mainly because this 
society is founded on the logical 
belief that Maternity is a Cer- 
tainity while Paternity is a Myth! 
Here was true emancipation. No 
child was illegitimate and girl 
babies actually welcome. Above 
all, marriage was a-two way 
traffic and not a patriarch’s 


_ control over 


decree. Little did’ I understand 
that this enviable freefloating 
existance created its own pulls 
and pressures. Or, that patrilineal 
monogamous modes inevitably 
appeal to most men. 

Till 1870 the Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills swas a loosely connected 
rural community barely removed 
from inter-tribal strife. Since the 
menfolk were always at the beck 
and call of their Siems or rajas 
or ‘off fighting enemies, the 
womenfolk exercised complete 
everything. The 
Khasis were the only North- 
eastern tribs accepted by the 
British as fully evolved people 
who did not need protection. 
Consequently, Shillong was never 
sealed off. In a few decades, it 
grew into a robust English can- 
tonement and recreation center, 
state capital and seat of power. 
It is enchanting landscape, 
friendly people, and abundant 
opportunities invited settlers and 
visitors. Barracks, bunglows, offi- 
cial buildings, churches and hos- 
pitals sprang up. Shops 
schools mushroomed, , 

Lack of local marketable skills 
led to an influx from areas of 
diminishing opportunity and cre- 
ated a highly competitive employ- 
ment environment. This acquired 
exploitative overtones over a 
period of time, for soaring ex- 
pectations, development of local 
skills, economic opportunities 
and ' gainful self-help were not 
keeping pace. This crossing of the 
urban threshold had far-reaching 
effects on the lives of individuals 
and on the community as -a 
whole. But customary law and 
tribal taboos did not change to 
meet new challenges, while short- 
sighted protectionist policies and 
self-interest flourished. Originally 
these tribal societies were found- 
ed with a central belief in prag- 
matic equality. 

What created and nurtured 
these power groups? How have 
these inequalities found their way 
into the political culture of this 
region? 


Matrilenial patterns do create- 


insecurity and emotional vacuum 
in the lives of young men who 
are being increasingly subjected 
to contrasting life-styles. Relative 
deprivation in Meghalaya is 
directly connected with inheri- 


and 


f 
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‘independent of the lot. 


tance and marriage laws. It is 
these two factors within tribal 
society combined with the usual 
political manipulations which 


: really contribute to instability and 


inter-group clashes. Now for four 
generations local men have seen 
that non-Khasi males have the 
upper hand in most matters; and 
a desire for parity has built up 
over the years. 

Yet there seems little scope for 
change, for the matriarch is the 
kingpin of Khasi society. In sharp 
contfast are the marriages which 
local women contract with non-' 
Khasi males. Here it is the 
women who adjust to accepted 
patriarchial patterns of behaviour. 
This creates considerable animus. 
As long as their society was self- 
contained and comparatively 
isolated, matrilineal domination 
was accepted. But now that there 
is this larger exposure to other 
family patterns, male ego is affec- 
ted. 
In Meghalaya, all inherited 
property belongs to the women- 
folk. Men move in with their 
wives, and all offsprings belong 
to the mother’s clan. So the 
husband has no rights, respon- 
sibilities, or obligations. He is 
the stud bull, man-of-all-work, 
escort, or accommodating baby- 
sitter whose comfort and con- 
tinuity in the household depends 
largely on his wife’s whim. Of 
course, there are numerous happy 
couples who live to the hilt of- 
their double salaries; but it is 
customary for menfolk to be 
dependent. One particular clan — 
the Syntiangs — even have a 
polygamous system of part-time 
husbands. Divorce is easy and 
frequent, requiring only two 
copper coins tossed in different 
directions before village elders. 
Relations between divorced 
couples usually remain cordial, 
and children shuttle back and 
forth freely. 

What is most appealing about 
Meghalayans is their capacity for 
laughing at life and particularly 
at the self-righteous and pompous 
people around them who cannot 
be totally uninhibited in their 
personal relationships. Khasi- 
Jaintia women are amongst the 
most appealing, adaptable and 
They are 


extremely efficient, and hard 
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working, with a flair for com- 
bining home-making and shrewd 
business deals. And they unani- 
mously regard theirs as a perfect 
set-up which they would not 
change for worlds. Christianity 
has been transformed here into a 
colourful ritual expressive of pro- 


_ gressive thinking but without 


moral force. 

On the other hand, the men- 
folk are striving for increasing 
relevance in a contemporary 
framework. Dependence and 
exploitation in work and marriage 
create stresses. One of the pro- 
minent student leaders here, 
whose family happen to be old 
friends, recently confided to us 
that he had got into politics only 
after his sister’s marriage. I asked 
him why he did not help run the 
flourishing family workshop. An 
expressive shrug said it all. An- 
other remarkably intelligent and 
well-connected youth fears in- 
significance because he is allowed 
no initiative at home, where his 
mother-in-law rules the roost. 
So he organises political meetings 
and protest marches. Most men 
are trying to marry money or be, 
come Ministers. Listening to such 
people and studying reactions all 
around, one realises that though 
the majority are relying on the 
administration to minimise con- 
fusion and hostility, during this 
difficult transitional period, there 
are enough individuals and 
agencies in Meghalaya to set the 
state ablaze with the leaping fire 
of their personal ambitions. 

What can protect any society 
from exploitation from within in 
a system that manipulates youth 
power for self-interest and trades 
favours for kickbacks without 
any qualms? Student leaders are 
encouraged to believe that they 
are king-makers and king-break- 
ers. Who cares about larger 
issues like all-round development, 
environmental damage and eco- 
logical imbalances if natural 
Tesources can provide quick 
turnovers and access to materia] 
benefit? Rootlessness can be a 
searing experience. One has ony 
to look around at the young men 
here in Meghalaya to project an 
image through wholesale adop 
tion of Western ways. But they 
end up lacking conviction and 
seldom appear well-adjusted. I 


, 


am often reminded of sketches 
and blow-ups in pop magazines, 
with mannerisms to match. Ard 
yet, on closer acquaintance these 
same youngsters reveal a vulner- 
able streak, an endearing couriesy 
and a baffled spirit. If only they 
could be convinced that they too 
can find significance through self- 
endeavour, and that this would 
lead to true freedom and pro- 
gress... 

Years of observation make me 
conclude that there is a lot of 
thoughtlessness on the part of 
non-tribals who simply do not 
understand the pulls and pre- 
ssures of an in-grown tribal 
society. They partake fully of 
the liberated attitudes of the 
place, specially in matters of 
male-female contact. But they 
themselves cannot reciprocate. 
At a recent dinner party a knife 
fight was narrowly averted only 
through swift action inspired by 
years of social contact with the 
various hill tribes. In a typical 
disco type scene, the belle of the 
evening was being monopolised 
by others. Her good humoured 


. escort soon turned furious. Only 


by personally dancing him off 
his feet and sweeping the trouble 
some two-some into their car 
was the peace maintained. [s 
it so surprising that the tribals 
are asking for guarantees against 
irresponsible behaviour? Or, that 
they often treat questions of 
national policy with the peevish 
petulance ofa personal quarrel? 
Undoubtedly, contempt and re- 
sentment have bred this attitude. 
along with an unfulfilled urge for 
independence, self-fulfilment, 
and material progress. Most non- 
tribals do shut the tribals out of 
their circle and adopt patronising 
postures. “Fully integrated” is a 
splendidly fatuous phrase which 
atīronts the tribals far more than 
people realise. 

` The chilly hauteur of a smile- 
less “Khublai” can be a great 
faith-breaker. What was once 
good and gracious is slowly fad- 
ing, and unconsciously most 
Meghalayans are trying to widen 
the gulf that never existed before, 
Today, wherever one looks one 
finds the obtrusive CRP presence 
negating the natural beauty of 
the place. Although they are 
there in answer to a need, for, 
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increasing ‘instances of violence 
inevitably invite administrative 
counter measures. But is it the 
objective of citizens to live under 
constant constraint, have their 
movements restricted and their 
lives dominated by uniformed 
surveillance? The common 
Meghalayan resents this state of 
affairs. He is a small-time far- 
mer, daily labourer, or stall- 
keeper. Disturbances and curfew 
hours affect his earning power. 
These days cultivators often have 
to resort to distress sales of peri- 





shable commodities; taxi drivers, 
teashop girls, Kwai sellers and 
Bara Bazzar Kongs are ali badly 
hit by unruly conduct. Wood- 
cutters find themselves being 
rounded up and put into police 


_lock-up for unconscious curfew 
. violations, 


Unprepared house- 
wives are caught without rations 
or sometimes milk for their 
babies. Postmen neglect their 
rounds and friends stop visiting. 

Whenever encroachments in 
any form have created imbal- 
ances, well-ordered and happy- 


go-lucky people have turned as 
thoughtless as all mobs. Innate 
social virtues are often paired 


with innate social flaws. But need’ 


they be ‘institutionalised forever? 
Alleged complexities about cul- 
tural conflicts furnish people with 
the best ‘excuse for leaving un- 
resolved those problems which 
require simple solutions. Legis- 
lation and legal changes are re- 
quired if the young generation of 
Meghalaya are to stand free ‘and 
stop street-level aggressions which 
achieve which very little. [O 


All-India Institute of Medical Sciences 


Applications on prescribed form are 
invited so as to reach the Registrar 
(Academic), All-India_ Institute of 
Medica] Sciences, New Delhi-110016 by 
25th April, 1980 for the selection of 
Junior Residents, Senior Residents and 
admission to other postgraduate courses 
for July, 1980 session. 


I. Junior Residency 
courses) 

i) in the following subjects leading-to 
the award of the degree of M.D./M:S. 


1.M.D. Anaesthesiology, Biophysics 
Dermatology & Venereology, Forensic 
Medicine, Medicine, Microbiology, 
Obstetrics & Gynaecology, Ophthal- 
mology, Paediatrics, Pathology, Psych- 
iatry, Pharmacology, Physiology, Pre- 
ventive & Social Medicine, Radiodi- 
agnosis and Radiotherapy. 


2.M.S. Anatomy, Orthopaedics, 
Otorbinolaryngology and Surgery. 

Eligibility: A candidate must possess 
MBBS degree of the AIIMS or ofa 
University recognised by this Institute 
and must have completed. the required 
period of pre-registration internship/ 
rotating housemanship in a recognised 
hospital. 

Duration of Course: Three years. 
II. First year Junior Residency (House 
Job) 

Dental Surgery 


(Postgraduate 


TU. M.H.A. in Hospital Administra- 
tion. i 
IV. Ph. D. in Anatomy, ~Biophysics, 


Biomedical Engineering, Microbiology, 
Pathology, Pharmacology, Physiology, 
Reproductive Biology and all clinical 
„subjects. 

Note: Facilities for Ph. D. in Mic- 
robiology and Pathology are also 
available at Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Centre for Ophthalmic Sciences. 

V. Senior Residency and admission to 
Postdoctoral courses leading to the 


RS o a e n ana aeea e e e 
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award of the degree of M. Ch./D.M. 
M.Ch. (i) Cardiothoracic & Vascular 

Surgery 3 posts 

one reserved for 

Scheduled Caste 

2 posts 

one reserved for 

Scheduled Caste 

(iii) Paediatric Surgery 1 post 

D.M. (i) Cardiology 2 posts 

(ii) Gastro enterology 1 post 


Postdoctoral courses leading to the 
award of the degree of D.M./M.Ch. in 
the speciality of Neurology, Urology 
are also available for sponsored candi- 
dates only. 


Senior Residency Only 


(ii) Neuro Surgery 


1. Orthopaedics 2 posts 
2. Radiotherapy 1 post 
3. Radiodiagnosis 2 posts 
(one reserved for 
Scheduled Caste) 
4. Paediatrics 1 post 
5. Anaesthesiology 1 post 
(reserved for 
Scheduled Caste) 
Tutors 
1. Anatomy 1 post 
2. Microbiology 1 post 
3. Pharmacology 2 posts 


(one each reser- 
ved for Schedul- 
ed Caste & 
Scheduled Tribe. 

Pay Scale: 

For Junior Residents: 

(i) Rs. 500-50-600. 

For Senior Residents: 

(ii) Rs 650-30-710 plus postgraduate 
allowance of Rs 190/- and Rs 50/- per 
month for holding postgraduate degree 
and diploma respectively. 

General Information: 

For further details prospectus may be 

be consulted. 


Some seats are reserved for candi- 
dates applying for Junior Residency 
who have served in the Rural Areas 
including those in private practice for 
a period of at least two years/those 
from the backward areas/those belong- 
ing to the Scheduled Caste/Tribes and 
those working in the Family Welfare 
Programme. 

The application forms and other in- 
formation can be had on payment of 
Rs 2/- by crossed postal order payable 
to the Director, All-India Institute of 
Medical Sciences, New Delhi or can be 
obtained personally on cash payment 
of Rs. 2/- on working days from the 
office of the Registrar (Academic). 

The forms by post shal! be issued 
only upto 19th April, 1980. 

The candidates in employment must 
forward their application through Pro- 
per channel. In Case candidates antici- 
pate delay in the transit of their appli- 
cations through proper channel, they 
must send an advance copy so as to 
reach before the closing date. 

Prescribed forms for the post of 
Senior Resident/Tutor where postdoc- 
toral "{D.M./M.Ch.) courses are not 
available can be obtained personally or 
by sending a self addressed envelope of 
40 paise from the office of the Regis- 
trar (Academic). 

For Junior Residency, a candidate 


can apply for a maximum of two sub- |. 


jects. In case a candidate wishes to 
apply for two subjects, he should sub- 
mit only one form indicating both the 
choices in order of preference and en- 
close postal orders for Rs 30/-. In case 
of applying for one subject a postal 
order(s) for Rs 15/- only to be enclosed 
with the application. 


Note: While sending the request for 
prospectus it may clearly be in- 
dicated on the top of the envelope 
the course/post for which the 
request is being sent. 
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CHINA TODAY 


_Deng’s 
Total Grip 


Recent changes in China’s leadersbip have unleashed 
speculation all over the world. Here is reproduced the 
analysis by the Hongkong weekly, Asiaweek (March 14, 
1980). — Editor 





For upwards of a month, rumours were rife that 
China’s leaders would meet at a “‘grand confer- 
ence” in Peking to chart the nation’s course for the 
new decade. Reports from the capital had limousines 
discharging top officials at the Great Hall of the 
People, while travellers returning to Hongkong from 
‘ the mainland spoke of excited talk at grassroots 
- level about “new promotions and policies’. They 
were not disappointed. In the first week of March, 

China’s 11th Party Central Committee wound up 
an extended, six-day plenary session and announced 
some of the country’s most important leadership 
and policy changes in recent memory. Behind 
nearly all the decisions could be discerned the hand 
of the single most powerful man in China the past 
three years: Vice-Premier Deng Hsiao-ping. 

The Central Committee’s 5th Plenum was atten- 
ded by 319 full and alternate members from across 
the land. Key among its resolutions: 

@The removal from the Politburo of four leading 
“Maoists”? believed to have opposed Deng’s line. 
They were Party Vice-Chairman Wang Dung-hsing, 
former Peking mayor Wu De, ex-commander of the 
Peking Military Region Chen Hsi-lien, and Vice- 
Premier Ji Deng-kuei. 

@The elevation of Deng proteges Hu Yao-bang and 
Jao Dzi-yang into the all-powerful Politburo Stand- 
ing Committee, which in effect makes them Nos. 6 
and 7 in the Party hierarchy respectively. 

@The restoration of the Party Central Committee 
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Secretariat, a pivotal organisation before Mao Tse- 
tung dismantled it at the height of the Cultural Re- 
volution. Hu was named Secretary-General and ten 
other leading “‘pragmatists’’ were appointed secre- 
taries—Peng Chung, Wan Li, Wan Ren-jung, Fang 
Yi, Gu Mu, Sung Ren-chiung, Yu Chiu-li, Yang 
De-Jih, Hu Chiao-mu, Yao Yi-lin. 

@The approval of a set of “guiding principles for 
political life within the Party” drafted by Deng and 
his allies, and discussion of a new Party charter. 

©The convening of the 12th National Party Cong- 
ress “before the due date (1982),”’ probably at the 
beginning of next year. 

@The long-anticipated posthumous rehabilitation 
of Liu Shaoqi, China’s head of state who fell afoul 
i Mao and was disgraced during the Cultural Revo- 
utjon. 

Othe deletion from the Constitution of the ‘‘four 
big freedoms” — the right of citizens “to speak out 
freely, air their views fully, hold great debates and 
write big-character posters”. The move, explained 
the Plenum communique, was “to help eliminate 
factors causing instability”. 

An analysts saw it, the moves were first and fore- 
most confirmation of an awesome consolidation of 
power by Deng Hsiao-ping since his second rehabi- 
litation in July 1977. With the dismissal of Wang 
and his three backers, the top leadership is virtually 
free of “Whateverists’’, or those who believe that 
whatever Mao said was right. Says one China- 
watcher in Hongkong: “Deng can do just about 
anything he likes in Peking now”. And whether the 
four were in cahoots with Chairman Hua Guo- 
feng or not, they, like him, had risen to the top on 
the Maoist tide; their removal ostensibly puts Hua 
in an isolated and vulnerable position. 


OME onlookers detected an even more significant 

and far-reaching theme: leadership. In an editorial 
titled “Uphold Party Leadership, Improve Party 
Leadership’’, the official People’s Daily said after 
the Plenum: “The new members of the Politburo 
Standing Committee and the Secretariat are all 
younger but long-tested, highly competent cadres 
who are firm in carrying out the Party’s line. This 
shows that the Party’s cause has many talented 
successors”. 

For some time, speculation has flourished on the 
subject of who would take the reins of power in 
Peking when Deng, 75, eventually left the scene 
(Asiaweek, Feb. 8). Deng himself addressed the 
issue in a special article published recently in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica Yearbook. “People of my 
age should really be concerned about arranging for 
what comes after”, wrote the Vice-Premier. ‘‘By that 
I mean we must find good and able successors so 


that once a succession takes place, turmoil will not 


break out again. As for myself, I have already 
declared that by 1985 I shall become only an adviser 
or consultant. We are going to introduce a retire- 
ment system for our officials in China’’. 

The newly promoted men, experts note, average 
just over 65 years old, clearly the age of a ‘‘succes- 
sion group” by Chinese standards. Most of them 
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Profiles / 


Four Men who Bear Watching 


Tue 5th Plenum of China’s ilth Party Central Com- 
mittee elevated a number of capable and experienced 
Men to top posts. A small group stands out, either 
because of special talents or firm allegiance to the 
modernisation-oriented policies of Deng Hsiaoping. 
The most notable among them: 


JAO DZI-YANG, 61, Politburo Standing Committee 
member, First Secretary of Szechuan Province: : Widely 
tipped as China’s future Prime Minister, Jao is one of 
the youngest men in the Politburo. He came from a 
wealthy landlord family in Huahsien, Henan Province, 
and joined the anti-Japanese war in 1937. After six 
months in a Party school he was made responsible for 
propaganda and then secretary of a prefecture Party 
committee in Henan. In 1952 he was transferred to 
Guangdung Province, where he became closely involved 
in agricultural reform. He was made deputy secretary 
of the provincial committee in 1955 and second secretary 
five years later. Finally, in 1965, he replaced mentor 
Tao Ju as first Secretary, becoming at 46 the youngest 
man in China to hold the title. : 

But Jao reputedly did not leave behind a very good 
impression when. he left the southeastern province, 
doubtless in part becayse of his harsh agricultural 
policies. But since the \period was not one in which 
individual initiative flourished, analysts say he was 
perhaps not entirely to blame. Jao was repeatedly 
subjected to criticism sessions during the Cultural 
Revolution, though he was ‘“‘liberated” in 1971 to be- 
come secretary for Inner Mongolia. A year later, he 
was again named Secretary for Guangdung and in 1975, 
thanks to his friend Deng Msiao-ping, replaced Liu 
Hsing-yuan, a follower of the disgraced Lin Biao, as 
boss of Szechuan Province. y 

It was there, apparently, that Jao really came into bis 
own. Maoist policies had thrown the nation’s most 
populous province into chaos and vast numbers of 
people were said to have died of starvation. Szechuanese 
have told recent travellers there that a young girl could 
be bought then for 30 kgs. of cereal. After the fall 
of the Gang of Four, Jao implemented an energetic 
policy to improve the situation. He suppressed com- 
pulsory grain sales to the state for communes unable to 
achieve a minimum annual quotas of 150 kgs. per head, 
and imported grain into a province that normally 
supplied the rest of tbe country. Before it became 
offically acceptable to do so, Jao promoted initiative by 
relaxing restrictions on free markets and private plots. 
The result: Szechuan’s cereal production went up to 11 
per cent between 1976 and 1977. (The cumulative gain 
for 1976-79 is 25 per cent) Today, Szechuan is China’s 
“model” province. 


PENG CHUNG, 65, Mayor of Shanghai, member of 
the Politburo and the Party Central Secretariat: Fujien- 
born Peng grew up in Singapore and returned to China 
in the early 1930s to take part in the revolution. During 
his tenure as first secretary of Nanking and member of 
the Jiangsu provincial secretariat (1958-65), Peng was 
reputedly very harsh with his subordinates. But they 
got their own back during the Cultural Revolution; his 
chauffeur, his bodyguards, his maids, his secretaries all 


plastered the walls of Nanking with posters criticising 
his “extravagant bourgeois” lifestyle as well as his treat- 
ment of them. Later, Deng crony Gen. Hsu Shih-you 
helped restore him as deputy chairman of the Jiangsu 
pe anne? committee and Peng sent the servants 
to jail. : 

Then came the “Nanking Incident.” On the eve of 
the April 1976 Tienanmen demonstration in Peking, 
students of Nanking University marched to the local 
rail station and covered trains with posters attacking 
Jiang Ching and her colleagues, later to become known 
as the Gang of Four. The Party hierarchy was furious 
when Peng carried out its order for the tough crack- 
down with scant enthusiasm; he only escaped demotion 
because of Mao Tse-tungs’s timely death September that 
year. After the Gang’s demise, Peng was rewarded with 
the post of third secretary of Shanghai Municipality and 
had the delicate task of “cleaning up” against the Four’s 
dichards in the city, one of their strongholds.: His |.. 
apparent success led to his elevation in August 1977 to 
the Politburo. Finally, in January 1979, Peng was 
Promoted first secretary of Shanghai. 


WAN LI, 64, member of the Party Central Secretariat’ 
and Central Committee, First Secretary of Anhuei Pro- 
vince: Like Deng, Wan was born in Szechuan’s Guan- 
gan County and studied in France; along with Hu 
Yao-bang he belongs at the core of the senior Vice- 
Premier’s ‘Szechuan clique”. Wan followed Deng to’ 
Peking in 1953 and became Vice Minister of Architec- 
tural Engineering. He was made the capital’s vice mayor 
in 1958 and in the next decade virtually ran the city as 
Mayor Peng Jen was preoccupied with his Politburo and 
Secretariat duties. 

For opposing Jiang Ching’s cultural policies, Wan was 
labelled a “revisionist” and counter revolutionary in 
1966. He was demoted but resurfaced in 1971 and be- 
came secretary of the Peking Revolutionary Committee 
three years later. At the beginning of 1975, when Deng 
assumed the duties of the ailing Chou En-lai, the Vice 
Premier had Wan appointed Railways Minister. Wan’s 
efforts to unclog the politics-disrupted rail network did 
not endear him to the Gang of Four and became one of 
the “crimes” for which he was purged along with Deng 
in April 1976. He was rehabilitated for the second time 
in June 1977 (just a month before Deng) and became 
chief of Anhuei in place of a hardline Gang supporter, 
He distinguished himself at the post by reversing the 
Province’s headlong rush towards economic Collapse. 


YANG 'DE-JIH. 70, Army Chief of Staff, member of 
the Party Central Secretariat and Central Committee: A 
native of Hunan, Yang is a career military commander 
with distinguished campaigns against the Japanese, Na- 
tionalists, Americans (in Korea) and, more recently the 
Vietnamese, His performance against Vietnam was~parti- 
cularly appreciated by his compatriots: co-directing last 
February’s attack with Hsu Shih-you, Yang reportedly 
kept most of his battalions intact while those comman- 
ded by the more powerful Hsu took heavy casualties. 
Yang is a political novice, and onlookers see his rise to r 
Chief of Staff as a move by the Peking leadership to 
separate military from Party and government affairs.@ 
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are also deemed able administrators and leaders. 
Attracting particular attention last week was Hu 
Yao-bang’s nomination as head of the revived Party 
Secretariat. Hu, 64, is an outspoken pragmatist who 
is also widely popular. He is a Long March veteran, 
and his early stints as military political commissar 
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and Communist Youth League supremo have been 
supplemented by more recent work as chief of the 
Central Committee’s administration and propaganda 
departments. One of several Szechuanese whom 
fellow provincial Deng personally brought with him 
to Peking in the early 1950s, Hu has been described 
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by one Peking-based Asian diplomat äs the Vice- 


Premier’s “‘man in the Party, even a potential Party 
Chairman”, 

Certainly, the powerful new role of his Secretariat 
will place Hu well for further advancement. Since 
the body’s creation in 1956, Deng Hsiao-ping has 


.. been the sole Secretary-General, a post he success- 


_ fully used to erode Mao’s authority before the Great 
Helmsman purged him in 1966 and scrapped the 
Secretariat. The organisation is directly under the 
Politburo Standing Committee and has the special 
task of controlling the State Council, or centre of 
government. After the Standing Committee defines 
the major political lines, it is the Secretariat that 
oversees their implementation by various govern- 
ment bodies. 


Suck extended control by the Party over the State 

Council, reports Correspondent Krystyna Horko, 
effectively diminishes Chairman Hua’s authority 
because the Secretariat would not be able to perform 
.its watchdog role if it can be superceded by a higher 
power. This has sparked inside speculation that 
Hua may soon relinquish his premiership and 
“devote himself to Party affairs”. Some analysts 
even suggest that Hua has been politely “kicked 
upstairs” by Deng .in the only way possible without 
loss of face on either side. Should Hua step down, 
all his power will be vested with the Standing Com- 
mittee and the Secretariat. His likeliest successor as 
Prime Minister: rising star Jao Dzi-yang. 

Much of the groundwork for the Plenum’s deci- 
sions was laid in a Jan. 16 speech by Deng that may 
well become a milestone policy statement (Asia- 
week, Feb. 15). Delivered before 10,000 senior 
cadres in Peking, “Report on the Current Situation 
and Tasks” has not been officially published though 
itis widely circulated within China and excerpts 
have trickled into Hongkong. The ageing leader’s 
prime concern is to ensure that his cherished plans 
for China’s “‘socialist modernisation” and national 
stability will not be jeopardised by his departure 
from office. i 

His strategy, as it comes through in the speech, is 
the strengthening of Party control over governmental 
and administrative organs. To accomplish this, the 
Party itself would have to be overhauled and reor- 
ganised to make it more efficient. The method: a 
strict, clear allocation of responsibilities, to be facili- 
tated by the freeing of the Party from cumbersome 
and time consuming bureaucracy soit can concen- 
trate on its political and managerial functions. 

‘Such guidelines are already being put into 
practice. In factories, revolutionary committees 
were replaced last year by managers who are usually 
technical experts but not necessarily Party members. 
Formerly, the head of the revolutionary committee 
was also a Party secretary; these days, the manager 
is much less likely to be one. There is a clear divi- 
sion between the ‘‘business’’? and Party sides of the 
enterprise, even if the latter has overall control. 

. In the communes, a similar division of authority 
has taken place with administrative committees in 
charge of production taking over from the revolu- 
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tionaty committees of old. The same split between 
Party and administration is'also apparent in another 
area — the people’s congresses that are still in the 
process of electing local people’s governments at 
provincial, city and county levels. 


At the top, last week’s dramatic “reshuffle” has 

seen Deng surround himself with a corps d’elite 
of his own men. Besides Hu Yao-bang and Jao Dzi- 
yang, there are new central secretaries Hu Chiao- 
mu (head of the prestigious Academy of Sciences), 
Wan Li, Peng Chung and Yang De-jih. The other 
members of the Secretariat, including five vicepre- 
miers, are known to be staunch supporters of the 
Four Modernisations. 

Outside the Party centre there is Gen. Hsu Shih- 
you, Deng’s old friend and onetime protector who 
has been moved from the Canton Military Region 
(of which he was commander) to Peking. Accord- 
ing to Asiaweek’s sources, he is now supervising 
the “routine work” of the powerful Military Affairs 
Commission (MAC) as well as gradually relieving 
78-year-old Defence Minister Hsu. Hsiang-chien of 
his duties. The team that Deng has carefully put 
together to take charge of the Party, government 
and armed forces is all set to go; in some cases, say 
the sources, the takeover is well under way. 

In the provincial Party committees, a series of 
promotions has been effected to consolidate the 
positions of Deng’s backers. They follow a pattern 
which has manifested itself over the past two years: 
the elevation of people from ministries as provincial 
Party secretaries. Most notable among the promo- 
tions are railways minister Dang Jun-yi as first 
secretary of Henan, education minister Liu Hsiyao 
as Szechuan’s No. 3 man, public health minister 
Jiang Yi-jen as second secretary of Hebei, finance 





HIT SOMEONE HARD ! 


Aspiring, toward the end of my nonage, to the black 
robes of a dramatic critic, I took counsel with an 
ancient whoSe service went back to the days of Our 
American Cousin, asking him what qualities were chiefly 
demanded by the craft. 

“The main idea,” he told me frankly, ‘‘is to be inter- 
esting, to write a good story. All else is dross, Of 
course, 1 am not against accuracy, fairness, information, | 
learning. If you want to read Lessing and Freytag, | 
Hazlitt and Brunetiere, go read them: they will do you 
no harm. Itis also useful to know something about 
Shakespeare. But unless you can make people read your | 
criticisms, you may as Well shut up your shop. And the 
only way to make them read you is to give them some- 
thing exciting.” 


“You suggest, then,” I ventured, “a certain... 
ferocity?” E 
“I do,” replied my venerable friend.... “Knock some- 


body in the head every day — if not an actor, then the 
author, and if not the author, then the manager. And 
if tbe play and the performance are perfect, tten ex- 
coriate someone who doesn’t think so — a fellow critic, 
a rival manager, the unapreciative public. But make it 
hearty; make it hot!.... You must givea good show to 
get a crowd, and a good show means one with slaughter 
in It. 

Henry L. Mencken (1914) 
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thinister Jang Jing-fu as second secretary of Anhuei 
and food minister Chen Guodung as second secretary 
of Shanghai. 

The shakeup has been no less widespread in the 
People’s Liberation Army. Virtually all China’s 
11 military regions recently underwent leadership 
shifts (Asiaweek, Feb. 22), and Deng has relin- 
quished his Army Chief-of-Staff post in favour of 
the trusted Gen. Yang De-jih. The controversial 
Unit 8341, under Wang Dung-hsing’s control and 
previously responsible for safeguarding the -top 
Peking leadership, has been disbanded and replaced 
by a new corps, the 57003. “This now makes 
Peking 100 per cent safe for the Dengists,”’ observes 
one analyst. 


t 


TT six-man MAC standing committee has four 


new members: Yang De-jih, Yang Yung (for- 
merly deputy chief-of-staff), Han Hsien-chu (ex-com- 
mander of the Lanjou Military Region) and Wang 
Ping (previously political commissar of the general 
logistics department). These shifts reveal a tendency 
to concentrate the most prestigious officers in Peking 
while placing little-known men in charge of the 
provinces. With the stalwarts at the centre, where 
Deng & Co. can keep an eye on them, pundits think 
army “‘warlordism”’ is likely to diminish or even 
disappear. 

For all that, forces remain that may yet turn 
Deng’s dream of modernisation into a nightmare. 
His most serious problem is thought to lie in the 
vast middle and lower-level Party bureaucracy, where 
Maoist influences are still deep-rooted and most 
cadres got their jobs through ideological pliancy 
rather than ability. Deng himself has estimated 
that more than half the Party’s 38 million members 
were recruited during the Cultural Revolution or 
Gang-of-Four days; no more than a third of them, 
he thought, really supported present policies. 

To redress the situation, qualifications for enter- 
ing the Party are to become far stricter and a “‘tria] 
period” for candidates will be reintroduced. Many 
more young people will be promoted and older 
cadres retired to make way for them. During 
China’s civil war and the struggle against Japan, 
Deng noted, cadres were chosen according to their 
military talents; today, they will be picked for their 
ability to contribute to the Four Modernisations. 
And among the “guiding principles for political 
life within the Party” are curbs on the frequently 
abused privileges of. senior officials. Significantly, 
life-long tenure for cadres is to be abolished. 

The movement towards liberalised expression re- 
ceived a major setback with the imminent revocation 
of the “four freedoms.” “It is our Party’s unswerv- 
ing policy,” said the Plenum communique, “to carry 
forward. socialist democracy, perfect the socialist 
legal system and to guarantee the masses the full 
right and opportunity to express their views on state 
affairs and raise suggestions to and criticise Party 
and government leaders.” But the bottom line, as 
Peking defines it: “‘If certain forms of democracy do 
not promote the Four Modernisations, that signifies 
` that they do not form a part of socialist democracy.” 
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The Péople’s Daily bluntly attacked “democraéys 
movement” leaders as “individualists and anarchists 
who sabotage the laws and public order, pretend- 
ing to be fighters for democracy.” Other complaints 
centred on relatively liberal Party members and 
cadres who have contact with and encourage, “bad 
elements conducting secret attivities’ as well as- 
“counter-revolutionaries and spies who are in touch 
with intelligence agencies from Taiwan and abroad”. 
Some of China’s youth, Peking worried, have been 
“seriously poisoned” by such elements and are 
“searching blindly for democracy, liberty and a bur- 
geois lifestyle.” 


T# Sth Plenum was also notable for its relatively 
moderate treatment of Mao Tse-tung. Though 

its proclamation that Liu Shaoqi’s downfall was 
the “biggest frame-up” in Party history was clearly 
a blow to the late Helmsman’s prestige, the blame 
was discreetly laid on “the Party” (and, naturally, 
Lin Biao & the Gang of Four). Some insiders be- 
lieve that pressure will soon mount on Deng to 
launch a thorough-going ‘‘criticise-Mao’’ campaign. 
The rationale: so long as Mao’s “obtrusive ghost” 
hovers over China, the hopes of Mdoists — and 
closet-Maoists — will remain alive of a major leftist 
comeback. And that, of course, will scuttle the Four 
Modernisations and its attendant revisionist here- 
sies. i 
Recently, the insiders note, China’s media have 
repeatedly insisted that “certain big historical rights 
and wrongs” are still under investigation and re- 
main to be resolved. Says one: “Liu’s rehabilitation, 
already under way for some time, is only one of 
them.” The betting is that the other cases will be 
settled at the 12th Party Congress. ‘“‘Between now 
and then,” says a diplomatic source, ‘“‘they have 
plenty of time to try the Gang of Four and get all 
the dirty stuff on Mao they need. But whether the 
Pragmatists will proceed obviously depends on their 
aa of how divisive any such campaign will 

e.” 
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Jows experience in development planning and 

industrialisation has been a subject of consider- 
able analysis and discussions by Indian and other 
scholars. These discussions have been conducted 


with various viewpoints as well as on different - 


-analytical planes. 

Most of the studies, barring a few exceptions, 
have focussed the attention on the internal aspects 
‘of the national economy. In recent years, the 
emphasis has essentially been on analysing the issues 
related to industrial stagnation, employment, income 
distribution, land reforms and modernisation of 
agriculture. Undoubtedly, these are critical develop- 
ment issues, 

However, the tendency to exclude issues related 
to the relationship between India and the jnter- 
national economy or world economy, by treating 
Indian economy to be an almost closed economy: ig 
quite puzzling. Not only the relationship with the 
external sector including foreign trade is of critical 
importance for the determination of rate, pattern 
and the effectiveness of capital accumulation, but in 

‘an age of imperialism it is of central importance to 

the political economy of .the growth process. In 
other words, India’s relationship with the world 
economy is of strategic relevance. 

It is clear that if India wants to achieve the 
developmental objectives the success is dependent 
upon the framework of relationship that India builds 
up with the rest of the world. This framework would 
naturally encompass various aspects of relations, 
that is, political including security, cultural and 
economic. It is interesting to see that in India, 
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political aspects have been far better articulated. 
For instance, the concept of “non-alignment’, the 
corner-stone of India’s foreign policy has been a 
subject of voluminous discussion and lively debate. 
It is, however, astonishing that comparatively, dis- 
cussion or debate relating to India’s international 
economic relationship has been rather meagre. 

Even the Five Year Plan documents did not al- 
ways explicitly state these aspects. In fact, in the 
formal sense the objective of self-reliance did not 
appear clearly until the Third Five Year Plan. Of 
course, it is not suggested that economic indepen- 
dence or self-reliance was not of central concern to 
the framers of the First or the Second Plan. In fact, 
as our discussions will show, it is the Second Five 
Year Plan which provided the essential foundations 
for India’s pursuit towards economic independence. 
Perhaps the only reason that self-reliance or econo- 
mic independence did not appear explicity in the 
Second Plan is that the policy-makers took that to 
be axiomatic. 

India’s relationship with the world economy or 
India’s international economic relationship is indeed 
a wide and complex subject. An exhaustive treat- 
ment of this important subject would mean, amongst 
other things, discussing the issues related to inter- 
national politics, inter-action between the internal 
and international political forces etc. The objective 
of this paper however is far more modest. This is 
really a preliminary attempt to focus attention on 
only one aspect of this relationship, that is, econo- 
mic independence or self-reliance and evaluate 
India’s achievement towards this objective since the 
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process of planned economic development was èm- 


barked upon. 


It is perhaps necessary to define first the concept 


of “economic independence” or a “‘self-reliant’’ 
economy. The key to this is provided by the concept 
‘of “dependence”, the formulation of which is one 
of the important contributions of Latin American 
scholars to the understanding of the process of eco- 
nomic transition in the newly-emergent nations. 
Prof. T Santos has defined: “By dependence we 
mean a situation in which the economy of certain 
countries is conditioned by the development and 
expansion of another economy and to which the 
former is subjected. The relation of inter-dependence 
assumes the form of dependence when some coun- 
tries’ expansion is self-sustaining (“dominant’’ ones) 
while others can do so only as reflection of that 
expansion”.1 In other words, an economy can be 
called self-reliant or economically independent if 
its development process or the process of capital 
accumulation is not dominated by another economy 
or external economic agents and this is not subject 
„to the developments in those economies. 

It may then be argued that an economy to be 
self-reliant has to be a closed economy. Surely, this 
can be only a limiting case; because for the develop- 
ing countries, or for that matter for any country, 
such a situation would mean considerable economic 
costs both in the short run as well as in the long 
run. Absence of any exchange with another eco- 
nomy would mean completely foregoing the pro- 
duction, consumption and growth possibilities due 
to the specialisation and international division of 
labour. In other words, it fails to recognise that the 
international trade is also a cooperative or non- 
zero-sum game where the gains can be accrued to 
all the participants. Hence, itis understood that it 
is not autarky that is being sought when one talks 
of economic independence but rather “‘symmetric’’ 
interdependence between the national and other 
economies. 

Although the above concept of “dependence” is 
extremely useful in understanding the issues related 
to self-reliance, one should be aware of its serious 
shortcoming, that is, the absence of any reference to 
a time-frame or dynamics of such relationships. This 
issue is of considerable importance as the process 
of capital accumulation itself does bring out struc- 
tural changes in the developing countries. It is, of 
course, true that in what direction these structural 
changes are occurring would depend on the charac- 
ter and balance of various political forces. 

However, it is necessary to recognise that the 
process of capital accumulation can open up the 
possibility of changing the underlying relationship 
itself. For instance, it is perfectly possible that for 
a short duration an economy can be “dependent” 
on another economy for. increasing rapidly the rate 
of accumulation or capital formation. . However, 
such a process itself can lead to the elimination of 
“asymmetry” due to its increased economic and 
technological power via accretion of capital stock, 
technology etc. This ‘would suggest that one will 
have to differentiate “tactical” or short-run aspects 
of dependence from the “strategic”? or structural 
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‘relationship 


aspects of dependence of the developing économy 
vis-a-vis dominant economies of world economy. 

A study of “dependence” or self-reliance of an 
economy would have to look at its external trade, 
pattern of the ownership of means of production as 
well as the control of technology and technological 
progress. It means, that there are various dimen- 
sions to the concept of self-reliance. Obviously, 
these are inter-related. For instance, what a country 
can trade internationally would naturally depend on 
what it can or does produce and what it consumes. 
In other words, trade and domestic production and 
consumption are inter-linked. What is the common 
element of evaluation is the dimension relating to 
the ability of the national economy to take auto- 
nomous decisions relating to economic policies and 
capital accumulation. 

Another way of looking at the economic indepen- 
dence or self-reliance could be an ability of an 
economy to minimise the potential of other coun- 
tries to inflict economic and political costs either in 
the short run or in the long run. Needless to say, 
this would depend importantly on the size of the 
economy as well as its dynamism. When one talks 
of the size it is understood that amongst other things, 
it means population, Gross National Product, total 
level of international trade and total industrial 
output. i 

Undoubtedly in this context not just absolute size 
but relative size of an economy is of relevance. In 
addition it is also clear that towards gaining econo- 
mic independence the country’s ability to adapt or 
adjust will be of important consideration. In some 
ways this aspect is going to be of increasing relevance 
in the fast changing and unstable world. The key 
to this is provided by the technological capabilities 
or potentialities of the country embodied in its 
physical and human capital. Even if one looks at 
“dependence” in this way, it is obvious that one 
has to look at the country’s patterns of international 
trade, ownership of means production and techno- 


logy. It is also obvious that the concept domina- . 


tion is central to the entire discussion. This concept 
is not amenable to quantitative measurement. Ulti- 
mately, it has to be judged in the totality of the 
and conclusions will have to be 
qualitative. 

In classical sense the dependent economy has a 
characteristic where its production and trade pattern 
are highly concentrated and this concentration is 
towards markets of the Metropolitan Centres that is, 
Developed Countries, and the nature of exchange 
is such that a dependent economy largely exports 
raw materials and imports manufactured products 
and even the export sector is usually an ‘‘enclave”’ 
type. One is quite aware that in 1947 when India 
gained independence her position was not very 
different. 

It is now being argued that compared to this 
classical form of dependence there are now newer 
forms of dependence that have emerged in which a 
dependent economy could be industrialised in her 


domestic production structure however it is domi-. 


nated by Transnationals and the foreign trade which 
could even take the form of exports of manufactured 
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products is dominated by these foreign companies 
from the metropolitan countries. Equally, creation 
of new technologies and pace of technological pro- 
gress is conditioned by these outside agents. This 
has been characterised as a process of “dependent 
development.’ In such development process the 
capital goods are essentially supplied by the Metro- 
politan countries thereby introducing structural or 
strategic form of dependence. It is obvious that one 
has to evaluate India’s position in all these 
aspects, 

We have already noted that as far as the formal 
plan documents are concerned, the First and Second 
Five Year Plans did not give any precise definition 
of self-reliance. It is only the Third Five Year Plan 
(1962-1967) which gave some indications about this. 
First, it argued that self-sufficiency in food is an 
important plan objective; secondly, it is argued in 
terms of eliminating the dependence on concessional 
aid or foreign assistance. The Fourth Five Year 
Plan (1969-1974) elaborated this further by giving 
time phasing for reducing the concessional net aid 
to zero. 

It is interesting to see that formally this concern 
related to only the “tactical aspects” of dependence 
that is, dependence on external sector for financial 
resources. The only two exceptions are the Second 
Five Year Plan and the Draft Fifth Five Year Plan 
(1974-1979) which focussed on the strategic aspects 
of India’s relationship with the rest of the world, 
that is, issues related to technology, production 
structure, and the pattern of ownership of the means 
of production. Equally it can be argued that the 
total elimination of food imports need not be taken 
asa strategic objective. One is, of course, aware 
that here, there are complex issues involved. In fact, 
in India, the policy for the imports of agricultural 
products especially wage goods holds the key in 
understanding internal balance of political forces 
as well as its dynamics. However, this subject is of 
such importance and complexity that it requires a 
separate discussion, It is clear that although the 
Plan documents have focussed on essentially finan- 
cial aspects, it is necessary to analyse other aspects 
as well in order to come to deeper understanding. 

Since 1947 developments in India’s foreign trade 
show considerable diversification, in terms of both 
commodities as well as trading partners. When one 
compares India with other developing countries, it 
shows that India has been remarkably successful 
in the process of diversification. One indicator for 
diversification is the concentration index. Changes 
in concentration index are given in Table I. As seen 
from this Table, in terms of markets, the concent- 

tation index declined from .68 to .22 between the 
years 1947-1977. Similar sharp decline exists in the 
case of imports. 

The share of Metropolitan countries of the West 
declined remarkably in these years. For instance, in 
1947-48 the markets of the UK and the United 
States accounted for more than 45 percent of 
India’s exports while their share went down to only 
20 per cent by the year 1977-78. This was achieved 
‘by increasing India’s trade with the Socialist count- 
ries and the developing countries. Towards this, the 
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instrument of “Rupee Trade’ was an innovating 
initiative by India in the field of commercial policy. 
The share of the East European Socialist countries 
in India’s. trade has increased steadily in the last 
two'decades, and in the year 1977-78 it accounted 
for 14 per cent. 

India’s trade basket has also undergone consider- 
able change. For instance, the share of manufactur- 
ed exports which was only 45 per cent in the years 
of the Second Five Year Plan increased to 59 per 
cent bythe year 1977-78. A large part of these 
manufactured exports are accounted for by techno- 
logy-intensive products, for example engineering 
goods, consultancy, electronics, etc. It is obvious 
that this process of diversification would mean re- 
duction of dependence on any one particular com- 
modity market or a country market for procuring 
foreign exchange that is, an important input in 
stepping up the rate of capital accumulation. 

This aspect will be of considerable help in case 
the economy has to adjust due to rapid changes in 
the external environment either in product markets 
or in the regions. As we have argued earlier this 
“flexibility” in the economic activity is going to be 
of decisive importance in the coming decades It is 
interesting to see, asin Table II, that although in 
overall terms, that is, ratio of total foreign trade to 
GNP, India’s dependence on the rest of the world 
has shown remarkable constancy, in terms of in- 
dividual countries and especially vis-a-vis metro- 
politan countries India has reduced her dependence 
in the area of foreign trade 

One could argue that although India has reduced 
dependence with some individual countries, it seems 
to have the same degree of dependence vis-a-vis 
world economy aa a whole. Needless to say, sucha 
conclusion would be misleading as there is no such 
political entity as a world economy as there is only 
a collection of individual different national econo- 
mies, but more importantly this share does not seem 
to be “excessive”. When one compares this ratio 
to the experience of other economies of comparable 
population, size or diversity of resource endowment 
for example, USA, USSR, China, it can be seen 
that in the case of India this share is comparable. 
It has been argued in fact that this share could be 
beneficially larger in the case of India by partici- 
pating more aggressively in the world trade. In any 
case itcan be argued that purely in terms of con- 
centration in trade or in terms of trade structure, 
Indian economy has gained considerable autonomy 
vis-a-vis metropolitan countries, 

Another important feature about the trade rela- 
tionship is the progressive decline on dependence 
on the rest of the world for imports of capital goods 
as a percentage of total capital formation. For 
instance, between the years 1960-61 and 1973-74 
although the fixed investment in the form of equip- 
ment increased from Rs. 8190 millions to Rs. 19840 
millions, the share of imported equipment went 
down sharply from 43 per cent to only 9 per cent.3 
This shows that through the policy of industrialisa- 
tion with special emphasis on heavy industries India 
has created a production structure by which the need 
for import of capital goods is reduced and thus 
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enlarged her autonomy in the acceleration of the 
rate of capital accumulation. 

This autonomy is of relevance in the tactical sense 
but more so in the “strategic” sense. Historically 
capital goods industries had provided the spring- 
board for the technological progress.4 By creating 
this base within the national economy, India has cre- 
ated a potential for sustained process of technological 
change and development. There is some evidence, 
although not a conclusive one, that it may also have 
helped in improving India’s terms of trade, atleast 
upto the year 1973-74, 
shock”. Admittedly, for better understanding of 
this it is necessary to have indications about move- 
ments in the factoral terms of trade. Unfortunately 
for the Indian economy there are no such estimates 
available. Some of the preliminary industry-wise 
studies suggest that in terms of Unit Value of 
imports of these manufactured products, India has 
done better compared to other developing countries 
in the sense that these have been consistently lower 
in the case of India. This study however is prelimi- 
nary and does not fully take into account the pro- 
blems due to quality, transport costs etc. 

Another notable achievement in the structure of 
trade is near-elimination of food imports. As seen in 
Table III (page 27) the level of net imports of food- 
grains have come down from a peak level of 10.34 
million tonnes in 1966 to a mere 0.4! million 
tonnes in 1977. This is of importance as bulk of 
the foodgrains supplies did come from the major 
metropolitan powers. This change in the structure 
of imports can be construed as a major advance in 
self-reliance. 

Although the dependence on import of food has 
_ been considerably reduced, one should be aware of 
the new areas of dependence that have emerged par- 
ticularly due to energy imports as well as imports of 
edible oils. Energy being an universal intermediate, 
its source of supplies would be of vital consideration 
to any economy. In this sector the recent develop- 
ments for India have not been very encouraging. 
India’s dependence on a few countries for the supply 
of energy has increased. Equally the importance 
of these markets in ferms of absorbing India’s ex- 
ports of goods and human capital has also consi- 
derably increased and this has injected a new ‘asym- 
metry’ for India in her relationship with the other 
countries. It is unfortunate that the extent and 
significance of this dependence for the long-term 
growth prospects of India is not yet well understood 
or analysed. 

Although in terms of diversification of supplies of 
imports or exports markets, the reduction in the 
imports of capital goods and of food imports etc. 
suggests that Indian economy has become more 
self-reliant. It can also be argued that, in fact, 
Indian economy has become more vulnerable to 
foreign supplies. We have already noted the 
“energy” dimension of this. Now India’s import 
basket shows that more than two-thirds of her 
imports are accounted for by imports which are for 
maintenance or for intermediate products.® It is 
well known. that the demand for such products is 
considerably more inelastic than for the finished 
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the year of the first “Oil- . 


. goods, In other words, such an import structure 


could mean lesser manoeuvrability either in terms 
of trade or of adjustment process. Although it is 
not clear whether ‘one should categorise such 
manoeuvrability to be of tactical importance or of 
strategic importance, the importance of this issue 
cannot be minimised. 

In passing, one should note another important 
issue related to import structure which emanates 
from the development policy and this relates to 
imports of luxury products including consumer 
durables. Through her import policy India has 
reduced the imports of consumer durables and the 
dependence on outside world on the vital area that 
is, consumption style or life styles. In recent years, 
the developing countries’ consumption-styles have 
been showing the “internationalisation process” and 
this has assumed considerable importance in direct- 
ing production and investment pattern for many of 
the developing countries. In fact, for the developing 
countries, Raul Prebisch has identified this aspect to 
be an important source of “dependence” that 
leads to the creation of ‘‘false needs” and adversely 
affects the quality of life and other related aspects 
of development.6 Here, as far as India is concerned 
we can only offer observations based on casual 
evidence. It suggests that in terms of life styles, the 
Indian metropolitan towns will fare favourably com- 
pared to other metropolitan cities of the Third 
World (excluding of course, those of the Socialist 
countries). However, it is perfectly possible that 
one should not rush to any sanguinary conclusions 
as the underlying process as of today may not be 
very different even in India. 

There is an additional point. The success in 
diversification of exports may not have been an un- 
mixed blessing. The diversification of trade may 
have been at the cost of the growth rate of India’s 
foreign trade and this may have affected adversely 
the growth rate of the economy and capital for- 
mation. In other words, with greater concentration 
in terms of export products and markets, India 
could have expanded her exports at a much more 
rapid pace. 

This is especially true for the decade of the sixties, 
In these years the growth could have been far more 
rapid and thus India could have increased total 
bargaining power vis-a-vis other trading partners or 
other economies and thus perhaps achieved greater 
manoeuvrability in the external sector. As seen in 
Table X, it is necessary to be aware of the process 
of increasing “marginalisation” of the Indian econo- 


my vis-a-vis the international economy. This is. 
reflected in the declining share of India in the world ' 
trade, world industrial production, industrial exports ` 
„ete. and this has implications for India’s bargaining 


power and thus for economic independence.’ 

As far as dependence on aid is concerned (see Table 
IV; page 27) barring the recent experience due to 
high oil prices, the dependence has progressively dec- 
lined. In any case, one cannot help but feel that the 
concern vis-a-vis concessional aid was perhaps exces- 
sive and counter-productive. Recent calculations 


show that in real terms the concessional aid was not ` 
at all that concessional if one takes into account the ° 
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terms of purchases, for example, tied loans. Some 
estimates suggest that there could have been 20-30 
per cent erosion in the content of foreign aid. More 


importantly if one takes into account the prevailing ° 


long-term interest rates especially -in the era of 
expansion of Euro-dollar market in the decade of 
the sixties and seventies the grant element has not 
been too significant. For instance, Table V shows 
that between the years 1950 and 1976, the grant 
component in total aid was only around 25 per cent. 
Hence if one takes into account both these correc- 
tions that is, tied purchases and appropriate interest 
tates that is, long-term capital markets, it may turn 
out that even for the years of the Second, Third and 
Fourth Five Year Plans, in real terms India received 
hardly any amount of concessional aid. Hence, 
instead of “concessional aid”? if India would have 
entered into commercial borrowings it would have 
meant lesser political costs and more importantly it 
is possible to argue it would have forced the policy- 
makers to pursue more rational economic policies 
in terms of exchange rate and process of resource 
allocation. 

One of the most disturbing developments in the 
Indian economy (see Table VI) is the progressive 
increase in capital input ratios across the various 
sectors of the national economy. There are well 
known conceptual as well as measurement problems 
regarding computation of capital output ratios. 
These problems suggest a certain caution when one 
makes international comparisons. However, for a 
given country comparison over time does not have 
all these difficulties. Jn alabour surplus economy 
capital output ratios could perhaps be an accept- 
able indicator of the productivity of the economy. 
It is true that in a developing economy, due to the 
needs of social overhead capital, substitution of 
newer forms of energies etc., capital-output ratio 
would tend to grow. However, for the Indian 
economy both in terms of cross-section comparison 
with other developing countries or historical com- 
parison with the developed countries, the capital 
output ratios would indeed look too excessive sug- 
gesting inefficient utilisation of resources. 

There could indeed be various reasons for this 
phenomenon. Stop-go policies for the public invest- 
ment projects may have also contributed to the 
delays and gestation lags. This would result into 
higher capital output. It is some times argued that 
the industrialisation and trade policies themselves 
may have been responsible for inefficient allocation 
of resources. Part of the reason could also be due 
to “‘disproportionality”’ in the production structure. 
It is suggested that the absence of appropriate pricing 
of imported inputs either current account or capital 
account may have been one of the more important 
variables in explaining this. ; 

An economy which is trying to increase its rate of 
growth would record import surpluses as this gives 
the possibility of -increasing the rate of capital 
accumulation. In this process external borrowing 
may inject dependence but surely it could be only a 
tactical or a short-term one because over time it 
would not only reduce the need for it but also would 
be able to get these resources on the terms and con- 
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ditions which are far more favourable to the national 
economy. What is being argued is that what may 
look to be “dependence” for a stagnant economy 
need not be so if the economy is “dynamic”. [his 
is of particular relevance to portfolio-type borrow- 
ing from the international capital markets. The crux 
of the matter in such cases lies in the productivity 
of the economy. ; 

The various structural changes in India’s indus- 
trial economy and their implications to the fore.gn 


‘trade linkages have already been noted. It is well 


known that the basis for these achievements were 
provided in the Second Five Year Plan (1957-162) 
which started the build up of heavy industries and 
the capital goods sector. It has been ergued hy 
many scholars that the process of industrialisetion 
need not be incompatible with the pheno:menoa of 
dependence. In fact,’ it is argued that within a 
certain framework these could be mutually re-iafor- 
cing. and this could be valid whether industrialisa- 
tion is ‘inward’ oriented that is, import substitution, 
or it is ‘outward’ oriented that is, export-led growth 
strategy. In both the types of industrialisaiion, 
contemporary examples are available in the con- 
tinents of Asia, Africa or Latin America where 
dependence of these countries on the metropolitan 
countries continues. A class alliance which ensures 
this consists of local capital, the State and Trans- 
nationals that is, international capital or as one 
observer describes it, is the ‘‘Triple alliance” whic ı 
is the basis for maintaining ‘‘dependent develop- 
ment” in these developing countries.§ 

The relative role of Transnationals in domestic 
production and the technclogical capabilities of the 
developing country seems to be the desiderata in 
characterising whether development is ‘dependent 
development’ or not. Hence, it is necessary to look 
at the operations of Transnationals or private 
foreign investment in India. 

There is little doubt that in absolute terms the 
operations of Transnationals or of private forcign 
investment in India have been increasing. It is in- 
teresting that precisely the years in which industriali- 
sation of heavy industries was being sought were 
also the years which saw remarkable growth in the 
production activities o% Transnationals in India. 
The operation of private foreign investment or 
Transnationals can affect adversely the capital accu- 
mulation in essentially two ways: first. by draining 
of resources from the developing countries in the 
form of dividends remittances, royalty payments, 
payments of management services, and disguised 
remittances through transfer pricing; secondly, i. can 
retard the process of technological transformation. 

It should be straightaway noted that on the opera- 
tions of the Transnationals the data in India is 
rather inadequate. For instance, the latest year for 
which comprehensive data is available on the onsra- 
tions of foreign private investment in India relates 


. to 1970 and it has been published in the survey 


brought out by the Reserve Bank of India (RBI) in 
1974. Needless to say, from other sources, addi- 
tional] evidence is available for the later years l- 
though this information is not complete ang is rot 
strictly comparable. For instance, oniy recently 
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rather an informative monograph was brought out 
by Economic and Scientific Research Foundation of 
FICCI covering top 300 companies and their ex- 
perience regarding foreign collaboration “including 
foreign equity capital.9 Similarly, some studies are 
avilable which have attempted to compute the con- 
tribution or costs of foreign private capital. 

These studies show that the contribution of the pri- 
vate foreign investment may well have been negative 
even in the limited sense of the availability of investi- 
ble resources.10 However, these studies also show 
that in terms of the macro aggregates, the Transna- 
tionals’ role in the Indian economy does not show, 
any evidence of domination. For -instance, the RBI 
data show that in 1970 the share of private foreign 
investment in value added in the manufacturing sec- 
tor was only 12.5 per cent. Between the years 1964 
and 1972 the total resources outflow due to private 
foreign investment in India was Rs 5240 millions 
(see table VII). This accounts for only 5 per cent of 
the total export earnings of that period. This per- 
centage would be even smaller if one takes into 
account the ratio of these to gross capital formation 
in these years. For instance, this amount would be 
only one per cent of the gross capital formation dur- 
ing that period and less than one-third of one per 
cent of the Gross National Product of those years. 
Table VIII gives data for foreign subsidiaries for 
the years 1975-76. This data shows that the share of 
these Transnationals in value added in manufacture 
sector was only around 10 per cent. Admittedly, 
it does not give a complete picture. But it should 
be noted that value added in manufactured sector 
would account for more than 85 per cent of the 
total value added by private foreign investment in 
India. 

Hence it is possible to say that the share of the 
Transnationals in terms of value added or their im- 
pact on draining of resources shows that the Trans- 
nationals do not have the character of dominance. 
Even in the export sector, the estimates show that 
the Transnationals do not contribute even 5 per cent 
of India’s export. It is possible to argue that to 
understand the implications of their production acti- 


vity perhaps.mere “‘value added” may be an under- | 


estimate as it does not capture its backward and 
forward linkages which can be captured if one uses 
total sales. In any case, it is possible that these 
estimates may under-estimate the role of private 
foreign investment because of definitional prob- 
lems. 

It is. possible that the Transnationals can domi- 
nate the Indian enterprises say with even 25 per cent 
of equity, that is, less than 40 per cent (40 per cent 
is the dividing line for the FERA). Even mere 
technological! agreements can be the source domi- 
nation. There are many examples in which techno- 
logical collaboration agreements contain various 
types of restrictive clauses. One of the important 
features of the restrictive clauses “relates to export 
restrictions. Although the extent to which this 
affects adversely India’s. exports of manufactured 
products is not yet known, it may not be insigni- 


ficant. f nee R 
In spite of this qualification it is possible to say 
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that the industrial sector as a whole in India is not 
dominated by the Transnationals. Of course, one 
can talk of a particular branch of industry or indus- 
trial product where they have monopolistic or 
oligopolistic position in the Indian ‘markets. It is 
also true that in terms of rate of growth, the rate of 
growth of their industrial operations comparéd to 
India’s corporate private sector shows that the 
Transnationals are considerably more dynamic. In 
other words, if present trends are continued their 
share could well increase to such a level where their 
operations could have considerable significance. 

As it has been argued earlier, it is the country’s 


„technological capability that is of critical impor- 


tance. How does one measure the technological 
capabilities of a conntty? One obvious measure is 
the level of per-capita or per worker productivity, 
However, this may not provide a directional change 
that is occurring or that can potentially occur. To- 
wards this the stock of human capital and physical, 
capital, the rate of growth in these stocks as well 
as its allocation towards creation of new knowledge 
and technologies would better indicate the likely 
trend. 

However, even such a measurement has one 
serious drawback as these indicators only measure 
the inputs that go in this activity and does not give 
any indication of the qualitative and -quantitative 
impact it will have on the economy’s production 
possibilities. In fact, this also suggests that even 
looking at the number of inventions that are paten- 
ted ina country may not be an entirely reliable 
indicator of the quality and quantity of useful tech- 
nologies that are being generated in an economy. In. 
spite of these problems it is useful to look at the 
indicators in terms of inputs because, after all, these 
inputs characterise the extent to which the necessary 
conditions for improving the technological capabi- 
lities are being fulfilled. 

In purely quantitative terms, India’s record is 
quite impressive in the creation of the stock of 
human capital trained in the fields of science and 
technology. Between the years 1950 and 1977 the 
stock of scientific and technical manpower increased 
in India from 1:9 lakhs (190 thousands) to 23.2 lakhs 
(2320 thousands) implying a spectacular growth rate 
by any standards. Similarly, the national expenditure 
on scientific research and development has been 
growing in both absolute and relative terms. In 
1948 49 this accounted for only Rs 10 millions which 
increased to Rs 4500millions in 1976-77 accounting 
for 65 per cent of grbss national product. Similarly, 
scientific manpower employed in research and deve- 
lopment activity has shown impressive growth. 

One of the useful indicators regarding the impact 
of these inputs on technological output relates to the 
number of patent applications. Although the total 
number of patents filed has been constant, the num- 
ber of patents filed by Indian citizens have almost 
trebled and thus reducing the share of foreigners 
quite sharply. As seen in Table IX, the share of the 
foreigners came down to almost 50 per cent by the 
year 1976-77. Unfortunately, industry-wise break- 
down of this activity is not available, although what 
can be argued is that these indicators are suggestive 
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of the fact that the technological capabilities in India 
have been considerably augmented. 

We have already noted one form of evidence that 
is, the growth of capital goods sector. Similarly, 
there is increasing evidence that in the field of 
agriculture there-has been considerable increase in. 
India’s potentiality of creating new technologies. 
(One should, of course, be aware of some of the 
important qualifications.) We have already noted 
that these are only quantitative indicators and do 
not give any indication regarding the quality of the 
stocks. Further, we do not have industry-wise or 
secior-wise breakup of scientific output. As far as 
evidence on productivity is concerned, so far, the 
impact of this on productivity of industrial sector 
or economy as a whole seems to be negligible al- 
though in the agricultural sector the picture seems 
to be different. Further, a question can be raised 
whether the stock of technologies- which we have 
now are relevant in the context of recent energy 
crisis and the problems related to exhaustible re- 


- sources. This issue is of particular relevance as some 


studies indicate that in India, industrial production 
is more energy and materials intensive. 

In addition, some people have put persuasive 
hypothesis that the technological distance between 
India and the advanced countries, seems to be in- 
creasing. Moreover, there is increasing evidence of 
gross under-utilisation of these resources that is, 
scientific and technological manpower and in addi- 
tion, there is growing loss of this important asset 
due to “‘brain drain.” For instance, between the 
year 1950 and 1970, Indian scientific personnel re- 
siding abroad increased from 2368 to 19824 and 
there is no evidence that this trend has abated. In 
spite of these qualifications, it is possible to argue 
that considerable amount of potential has been 
created in the Indian economy in the area of science 
and technology and towards a capacity to success- 
fully adjust or adapt to the external stocks. 

We have now evidence that clearly suggests to 
rejecting the characterisation of the Indian develop- 


` ment experience to be of the nature of “dependent 


development” either in the classical sense or in the 
contemporary sense. At least this is what the picture 


‘emerges if one looks atthe Indian economy as of 


today. Of course, it is necessary to be aware of the 
existence of the trends which can make the develop- 
ment process to be otherwise. It is abundantly clear 
that the major impulse for the creation of self-reliant 
economy was provided by the investment strategy 
of the Second Five Year Plan and consequent dyna- 
mism in the industrial .sector. The other important 
driving force was in the development of the sector 


of science and technology including the expansion 


in the stock of human capital. 

However, the developments in the last deade or 
so in both the areas suggest that these efforis are 
slackening. Similarly, in many industries, the indus- 
trial base which was created in the decade of the 
fifties may now be representing outdated technology 
and in these sectors our industry may well be relative- 


-ly more backward. In addition, there are distur- 
bing trends regarding the entire energy sector. Not 


only India’s vulnerability has considerably increased 
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in the short run but even in the long run this trend 
could persist unless a breakthrough occurs in the 
area of solar and other forms of energy. Non-avail- 
ability of Energy and related technologies may well 
turn out to be the binding constraint in determining 
India’s development prospects. 

In spite of the fact that at present the rcle of the 
Transnationals in the Indian economy is not very 
large whether in terms of production, technology 
or investible resources it would be a serious mistake 
to under-estimate the potential threat. We have al- 
ready noted that in the corporate sector it is the most 
dynamic in terms of rate of growth whether sales. 
assets or value-added. In addition, the practice of 
characterising foreign companies with less than 40 
per cent foreign equity to be Indian companies for 
the purpose of the public policy would encourage 
the operations of these companies. It is well known 
that in these companies although transnationals are 
in a minority in terms of equity participation thev 
would be ‘‘effectively” controlling them. In some 
ways we may have so far been successful in con- 
taining the operations of the Transnationals because 
we have contained the process of ‘“‘internationa'i- 
sation of consumption”. In no case, can it be main- 
tained however that the success is not reversible. 

It is possible that when seen from the viewpoint 
of the Transnationals, in the earlier phase of India’s 
development ail the preconditions did not exist 
for their expansion. It was perhaps left to “public” 
foreign capital to create these preconditions and 
now these Transnationals can take the offensive. For 
instance, as far as foreign trade is concerned, the 
present neo-protectionist practices of the developed 
countries poses a serious threat. It is not accidental 
that the protectionist pressures are highest in thoe 
products in which bulk of the production is held by 
the national enterprises in the developing countrien. 
It is also not accidental that in the post-war years 
maximum trade expansion has taken place in the 
form of infra-industry trade and avery large part 
of it has been intra-firm sales or the sales between 
related firms that is, the Transnationals. There is no 
doubt that as in the recent past, the Transnationzs 
would be an important factor in deciding the trude 
policies of the developed countries vis-a-vis the 
developing countries including India.11 

It seems that these potential threats ca. be met 
provided India maintains the thrust of industrial.. u- 
tion and builds technological capabilities for 
adapting or creating technologies which will enabic 
the economy to increase its productivity. growth 
rate and the rate or capital accumulation. Ther: 1s 
no doubt that Jawaharlal Nehru and the strategy of 
the Second Five Year Plan may have even oreeter 
relevance for India in shaping her relationships win 
the external world and in pursuing an cu'onomor, 
path of econoinic development. O 
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“For theoretical exposition, in the setting of the Latin Am- 
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Development, Princeton University, New Jersey, 1979 òt is 
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8.1 0.16 

During Second Plan 2133.2 43.7 3.88 

Table I During Third Plan 3988.4 64,1 4.23 

1966-67 coe 2 45.1 3,29 

DIVERSIFICATION IN INDIA’S EXPORTS 1967-68 62. 43.0 2.83 

IVERSI ICATI 1968-69 527.6 27.6 1.68 

- ee 1969-70 443.8 28.1 1.28 

Year Commodity Con- Geographical 1970-71 341.4 20.9 0.90 

centration Concentration 1971-72 ` 254.8 19.4 0 86 

Index Index 1972-73 154.8 8.4 0.35 

1973-74 403.5 \ 13.7 0.72 

= š 1974-75 1251.7 a S2 1.89 

1960-61 31 i oe 1975-76 1153.6 21.9 1.65 

1965-66 30 33 1976-77 844.2 16.6 1.12 

at 33 6 1977-78 467.4 7.8 0.56 

1975-76 = 22 a axe 
= Table V 
The concentration indices are worked out by using the — 
oe GRANT ELEMENT IN ASSISTANCE RECEIVED 
formula / [3 (xi/ 5 xi)?] BY INDIA 


i = Export of ith commodit 
Where Xi m RIBOT ee 2 (From 1950 to March 1976) 
Exports to ith market (Discounted at t 1e Long-Term Lending Rates in Various 
n : Countries) 
y xi = Total Exports of India 

















S. Country Loan Amount Grant element in 
4 No. (in Rs Cr.) total assistance 
Table Ii in% 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND FOREIGN 1 USA Total 4931.56 32.5 > 
' TRADE OF INDIA 2 West Germany 117. .00 7.9 
ooo Se 3. Nnited Kingdom 1352.00 25.9 
Year Exports| Imports] Total Trade} 4. Japan 508.00 11.1 
GNP % GNP % GNP % Grand Total 8142,19 i 28.9 $ 
z 5 IBRD 669.00 > 5.0 
1953 5.08 5.84 10.91 6. IDA 1804.00 74.0 
1955 5.81 6.62 ° 12.42 7. USSR* 184.79 22.8 
1960 5.22 8.27 13.49 8. Total (East 
1965 3.89 611 16,0 European) 959.57 22.8 
1970 4.09 4.74 8.83 : : 
197! 5.11 6.53 11.64 i ; 
1975 5.49 715 12.64 Source: M. Sebastian; “External Assistances to India: The 
1976 6.48 6.39 12.87 Real Aid Element in it” in Brahmananda er al (Ed.): Indian 
1977 6.22 6.93 13.15 Economic Development and Policy, Vikas Publishing “House; 


New Delhi, 1978. 
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Table vi 
SECTORAL INCREMENTAL CAPITAL OUTPUT RATIOS IN THE FIVE YEAR PLANS 
(AT 1970-71 PRICES) 


























ge are a eo fi ia aa 5 —— baat 
Period Agriculture Primary Secondary Manufactur- Registered Unregis- Elec. gas Tertiary All 
ing tered etc. 
1951-52-55-56 1.91 1.95 4.17 3.91 5.50 1.25 17.86 6.75 3.62 
1956-57-60: 61 1.93 1.92 5.00 5.65 6.92 2.10 16.05 6.44 4.16 
1961-62-65-66 — — 5.04 5.11 5.60 2.63 19,09 5.37 7,34 
1961-62-64-65 2.21 2.37 4.16 3.96 4.68 1.74 18.21 4.69 3.83 
1966-67-68-69 1.58 1.77' 11.03 23.94 90.13 6.64 15,08 7,68 5.14 
1969-70-73-74 2.74 3.02 10.33 LNB 7.05 9.76 24,54 6.93 6.11 
1974-75-76 -77 12.31 8.60 6.70 9,28 11.94 5.24 13.74 5,19 6.2] 
Sourcz: C.S.0.—National Accounts Statistics. (Jan. 1978) 
Table VII Sere 
TRENDS IN REMMITTANCES BY PRIVATE FOREIGN l 2 3 4 5 
INVESTMENT (Rs. Crores) 1973-74 976 174 2,341 3,491 
ocan ate - 1974-75 1,148 66 2,192 3,406 
Expd. - 1964.65 1966-67 1969-70 1970-71 1972-73 Total 1975-76 1,129 34 1,833 2'996 
Head : 64-72 1976-77 1,342 23 1,739 3,104 
” Profits & 5 ee _ 
Dividends 20.3 22.6 44.1 56.5 54.6 315.8 Department of Science and Technology, Government of 
Royalties 2.2 3.44 5.8 5.23 7.33 40.8 Indie, Research and Development Statistics 1976-77, March 
echnical 1978. 
a Fees 2.6 4.66 13 20.6 11.3 80 
Interest Table X 
Payments 2.24 8.1 11.8 12.8 15.6 88.1 





S.urce: Vijay L. Kelkar, ‘‘Export-led growth and Private 














PERCENTAGE SHARE OF INDIA IN SELECTED 
ITEMS IN THIRD WORLD AND WORLD: 1950, 1975 





Foreign Investment in Trade”, ANVESAK Ahmedabad, 
December, 1976. fon BO 
Item World Third World 
Table VII 1950 1975 1950 1975 
SELECTED INDICATORS FOR FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES ~ ~~~an = -- 
(1975-76) (Rs. Million) Population 14 15 2? 21 
Exports 2 1 6 3 
Indicator Subsidiaries Subsidiaries Imports 2 1 7 3 
& Controlled Gross Domestic Product 2 1 10 6 
~~ Agricultural Output 11 10 25 20 
- Paid-up Capital 3114.2 3968 Industrial Output 1.2 0.8 12 6 
Turn Over 25195 33900- Wheat 4 7 15 20 
(Manufacturing) (22898) Rice 20 20 23 22 
Value added 8398 11300 Fertilisers 
Exports 1204 1712 Production — 2 — 16 
(Manufacturing) (854) Consumption — 3 — l4 
Dividends 110.3 123.8 Energy f 
Knowhow payments 19.5 21.8 Production 1 1 9 4 
Royalty 7.9 8.7 Consumption 1 2 20 9 
Others 30.3 37 Electricity (generated) re 1 14 12 
Steel ; l 1 41 12 
7 
Source: S.K. Goyal, “The Impact of Foreign Shbsidiaries rapa tools 2 i 12 i 


on India’s Balance of Payments’. Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, New Delhi, 1979, 
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: Table IX 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS FROM 
PERSONS IN INDIA AND ABROAD DURING THE 
PERIOD 1968 TO 1972 & 1972-73 TO 1976-77 


i a 











Year Indian Foreigners Foreigners Total 
resident resident 
in India abroad 
1 Bg sae. 4 5 
1968 1,110 , 107 4,141 5,358 
1969 1,120 168 4,158 5,446 
1970 1,116 162 3,864 5,142 
1971 1,231 185 2/929 4,345 
1972 1,180 - 142 2,373 3,695 
1972-73 1,143 136 2,360 3,639 
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SOURCES AND NOTES: 


Population, steel and cement, United Nations, Statisticul 
Yearbook, 1953 and 1977, GDP and Exports and Imports: 
UNCTAD, Handbook, 1977 and 1979; Agricultural output and 
industrial output: calculated from UNCTAD “Towards the 
technological transformation of developing countries”, TD 238 
and India’s figures derived from UNCTAD, Handbook 1977: 
wheat and rice. FAO, Production Yearbook, 1960 and 1977: 
data for 1950 afe average for 1948/49-1952/53; machine tools: 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association (USA), data vre 
for 1976 and in value terms, 1978-79 Economic Handbook of 
the Machine Tool Industry (McLean, Va., 1978); Energy: 
United Nations, World Energy Supplies, 1950-74 and 1971-75 
totul energy data were in physical units of coal equivalent; 
electricity generated: in kwh. 

See also Surendra J. Patel: Planned Development: Tie 
Choices Ahead— New Delhi, 1980 (Refer Footnote No 7, 
above)@ 
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ASSAM CRISIS 


; ; 

Mainstream (March @, 1980) car- 
ried the Report of the Fact-Finding 
Commitece appointed by the People’s 
Union of Civil Liberties (PUCL), 
Delhi, on the Situation. in Assam 
This was followed by a communica- 
tion from Sanjib Kumar Baruah which 
affeared in Mainstream (March 15, 
1930). Since then, the Secretary of 
the PUCL (Dethi) has forwarded the 
two folowing communications for 
publication. The first.one which is a 
critique of the PUCL ‘Report is from 
Dr Gobain who is the Reader in 
Englis), Gaubati University —Editor 





Resisting 
Fascist Trend 


HIREN GOHAIN 


t 


TH report of the Fact-finding 
Committee appointed by the 
PUCL (Delhi) on the Assam situ- 
ation. (Mainstream March 8, 
1980) is on the whole, a carefully 
prepared document, marked by 
restraint and an effort to be 
objective in a very difficult situ- 
ation. 

It has also brought to light for 
people outside the state the in- 
tensity and extent of violence per- 
petrated against the minorities. 

Yet one is embarassed. by re- 
servations that at once occur 
against so well-meaning an endea- 
your, such a team on a short 
visitt necessarily. works within 
limits. Its sources of information 
are narrow and the depth of its 
“attention is not deep, if only 
because the background has not 
been studied in detail. Such a 
team acquires a bias that does 
not always help. Instead of inci- 
sive analysis we often get opini- 
ons, that too second-hand. 

Consider, for example, the 
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comments on the role of the 
local press which makes a 
vague reference to ‘reigning 
chauvinism’ in Assam, whatever 
that means. The report is totally 
silent on the Fascist character of 
the methods used by the local 
press. It says nothing about the 
systematic distortion of facts, 
sensational invention of horrible 
and unsavoury ‘facts’, complete 
suppression of dissent, the cons- 
tant preaching of intolerance. If 
this massive and well-planned 
and sustained propaganda is igno- 


red then the report misses out a . 


very large area of fact. Secondly, 
it is this deception campaign that 
explains the participation of ordi-- 
nary men and women in the 
movement which often took an 
unfortunate turn because of the 
passions thus aroused. 

On the same page, it is pointed 
out that the movement is both 


` anti-Bengali and anti-Left, but no 


attempt is made to see the links 
between the two positions. Actu- 
ally there are direct links. Such a 
movement is anti-Left because 
the Left stands for democratic 
values in a society where profes- 
sed democrats are the worst sub- 
verters of democracy, because the 
Left stands for equality, among 
races because the Left is genui- 
nely committed to both human- 
ism and nationalism. For con- 
trast, consider ‘the attitude of 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee who toured 
the devastated areas and then 
went on the describe the move- ' 
ment as entirely peaceful. The 
Left is the only force in the coun- 
try that has stendfastly taken a 
stand against all forms of feudal 
sentiments, like communalism. 
Lastly, why is the report so 
reticent about local resistance to 
the Fascist movement? Such 
a silence merely condemns the 
people of Assam to perpetual 
darkness, a myth dearly loved by 
the monopoly press. Not only 
have individuals and organisa- 
tions dissociated themselves from 
the movement, but some have 
from the beginning fought it with 
argument and exhortation, honest 
reporting and appeal to sound 
sentiments. Such efforts have not 
gone unheeded. For instance 
many of the critical comments in 
the report had been anticipated 
in the Assamese weekly, Kalakhar, 


‘ 


and at a time when things wéré 
still terribly confused. This weekly 
also published the first-ever 
first-hand report on the camps 
in North Kamrup exposting the 
horrors (in an article by Niru- 
pama Borgohain). All democratic 
people will bear witness to its 
modest but significant role in 
putting heart into those appalled 
by atrocities or benumbed by 
fear, in recalling those possessed 
by temporary insanity to the 
ways of decency and humanity. 
Apart from the weekly itself, 
several articles reprinted from it 
have circulated in thousands of 
copies. It is strange that the 
Committee did not hear of it, 
which stands out because of the 


- ideological fight it put up. Further, 


it may be said in all humility that ` 


. the weekly holds a lesson for. the 


Left forces in the country, that 
is, given initiative and boldness 
it is possible to fight on their own 
grounds the demons and monsters 
released by the brutalised ruling- 
class. If this side of the picture 
is ignored, and we harp only on 
helpless victims, a disservice is 
done to the cause of democratic 
and civil liberties. 

By the way, did the Committee 
find time to wonder what the 


-Assam unit of the PUCL was 


doing during those troubled days? 
If it failed to function effectively, 
what might be the reason? 

These criticisms are offered 
only because the importance of ' 
the report and the effect behind 
it are appreciated. O 


Task before 
Assam’s 
Intellectuals 


MEHAR CHAND WADHWA 


THE Assam incidents have sho- 

cked thinking people all over 
the country into a keen awareness 
of the brittleness of the forces’ 
that are holding the nation to- 
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gether. Certain sections of 
opinion have been forced into a 
guilty admission that the North- 
east has been unduly neglected, 
others are exhorting the people 
of the North-east to identify 
themselves with the mainstream 
of our national life. 

No doubt much may be said 
on both sides, and with equal 
plausibility. You can hardly ask 
someone you have grossly neglec- 
ted to make sacrifices on your 
behalf, yet sacrifice is certainly a 
condition of sincere love. We do 
hope the crisis will enable both 
the regional and the national 
interests to come to a closer 
understanding of each other’s 
problems. But one very distur- 
bing thing that seems to escape 
_notice in the heat of the 
struggle is the unmistakable Fas- 
cist character of the militant 
naticnalism in this region; and it 
will simply not do to explain 
away this Fascism in terms of 
backwardness and frustration. 
Not only have ‘innocent and 
inoffensive ordinary people been 
victimised and terrorised, not- 
withstanding the pious protests 
of the Assamese intellectuals, but 
there is a widespread and frigh- 
tening attempt to brow-beat and 
bully minorities of every shade. 
The atmosphere has in recent 
months been so badly poisoned 
by ‘vile tendentious propaganda 
in the partisan Jocal press, for- 
tunately not accessible to people 
from other parts of the country, 
that any dissent or difference is 
hounded as the most arrant 
treachery or blasphemy. 

It is a great pity that the Assa- 
mese intellectuals, with one or 
two honourable exceptions, are 
not alive to the dimensions of 
the danger, 
Fascism infects nationalism 
when a certain national culture 
gets dislodged from its vital 
necessary links with humane 
values and basic decencies. If 
this trend persists unchecked it 
will certainly’ stunt the growth 
of the culture of this region other- 
‘wise so richly endowed with the 
bounty of nature. From my no 
doubt insufficient acquaintance 
with the literature and culture of 
this region it seems ‘to me that 
the Assamese intellectuals have 
not in the last two or three 
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The disease of: 


i 


decades made a consistent and 


` serious attempt to inculcate fun- 


damental democratic and humane 
values. A rather complacent con- 
servatism and innocent carrerism 
in peaceful normal times alter- 
nate in their case with aggressive, 
strident nationalism in times of 
tension. How can a healthy and 
living culture grow on such a 
barren soil? Is not that one of 
the main ‘reasons why the Assa- 
mese are lagging behind? The 
Assamese intellectuals should 
first search their own conscience, 
i Gauhati 





REGRETS 


Last week’s Mainstream 
(March 22, 1980) carried the 
first despatch on Assam from 
Ghansyam Pardesi. This was 
scheduled to be followed by more 
despatches dealing with different 
ospects and. points of view of 
the crisis there. Unfortunately, 
these have nof yet reached 
Mainstream from Pardesi. As 
soon as they came, they will 
be published in Mainstream 

—Editor 
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A Manual 


‘for 


Newsmen 


A Manual for News Agency 
Reporters: Indian Institute of 
Mass Communication, New Delhi; 
(Allied Publishers: pp 144; Rs 45.) 


OME pots call a kettle black 

because the kettle cannot hit 
back. The other day a national 
daily chose to ridicule officialese. 
It said officialese was not known 
for elegance. A front-page reve- 
lation, this. What is more, the 
newspaper sought to rub it in by 


quoting from a speech on the ` 


budget proposals of the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation, which 
read: ‘‘The condition of the cre- 
mation grounds is being improv- 
ed continuously. The second 
plant has been started in the 
electric crematorium and the 
work is in progress on the 
scheme of development of 30 new 
cremation grounds...” 

Maybe, this is a clutter of 
words that obscure sense. But 
then the function of a newspaper 
is to cut through the clutter to 
get the substance. No one reads 
budget proposals for their 
literary merit. 

When ‘it comes to inanity, 
joutnalese can at times out-do 
Officialese. Here is an example 
from the same newspaper: 

New Delhi, Monday: Major agree- 

ments in seven key areas were signed 

between India and France tonight at 
the end of President Giscard 
d’Estaing’s talks with Mrs Gandhi. 

When implemented, the projects on 

which agreements have been signed 

will be worth several hundred crores 
of rupees.” 

Not very elegant, is it? It.is 
not even informative. The words 
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‘agreements’ and ‘signed’ figure 
twice, leaving one no wiser on 
what ‘these agreements were 


about. However, the news lead - 


makes it clear that the agree- 
ments followed high-level talks, 
and did not preceede them and 
that the agreements were signed 
on behalf of France by the 
French and not by Mohammad 
Ali who also happened to be 
in town those days. 

To detect that the most impor- 
tant of these agreements related 
to an alumina plant to be set up 
in Orissa at a cost of Rs 1,000 
crores, one has to go through 12 
paragraphs of journalistic rig- 
marole. 

The virtue of officialese is in 
that it manages to convey within 
36 words that Delhi will have 
30 new cremation grounds. The 
41-word piece of journalese is 
singularly umnenlightening and 
pompously vague. 

Journalese of this variety pre- 
sumably provoked P. Unnikrish- 
nan and K. Thomas Oommen of 
the Institute of Mass Communi- 
cation to bring out the manual 
for news agency reporters. Their 
lectures for a course in news 
agency journalism, conducted by 
the Institute, provide the mate- 
tial for the manual. It also in- 
corporates “‘several ideas from 
other professional experts and 
university teachers.” 

The manual, informative on 
the concept of newspaper repor- 
ting, is so sketchy on the nuts 
and bolts of news reporting that 
it is unlikely to help a poorly 
trained professional better his 
performance. It fails to convey 
the feel of the shop-floor in a 
news agency; to explain meaning- 
fully the process of news repor- 
ting and assess adequately the 
professional requirements for the 


job. 

Undoubtedly the authors strive 
for higher standards in news 
agency reporting. However, their 
efforts in this regard leave much 
scope for improvement. Indeed 
the manual contains examples, 
particularly of news intros, that 
a professional will do well not to 
emulate. For instance, the 
manual quotes the following as 
an example of a good news lead: 


“A solution to irrigation water prob- 
lems will be the target of the forth- 


coming meetings between Indian and 
Pakistani officials.” 


This kind of lead is sure to 
kill reader’s interest in the story. . 
A literary - intro quoted in the 
manual reads: 

“What is truth? Pontius Pilate once 

asked. Twenty centuries later an 

international seminar opened here 
today to discuss the same subject.” 

The truth is, few readers are 
likely to know who. this Pilate 
bloke was or to bother about 
what he had asked ages ago. ` 
Besides, the intro. seems to sug- 
gest that no one else asked this 
question in the last 2,000 years. 
One is inclined to ask, “Why the 
hell is this seminar bothered 
about the question that has not 
even been raised for so long?” 

Discussing ‘development re- 
porting’ the manual points out 
that the reporter must not use 
“phrases directly from official 
handouts.” This will be a refresh- 


ing development in itself if re- | 


porters can accomplish it. 

Tips on interviewing: Don’t 
butt in when the persen you are 
interviewing is about to say some- 
thing interesting. How does an 
interviewer know that his subject 
is “about to say something inte- 
resting’? Interviewers, particu- 
larly on AIR and Doordarshan, 
often let the man talk himself out 
(through his hat) till it is time to 
say, “Thank you, sir; it was very 
enlightening.” 

The manual warns the inter- 
viewer against posing trivial 
questions. R.K. Laxman is re- 
ported as having said that some 
journalism students once asked 
him whether he liked vanilla or 
strawberry ice-cream. They did 
not ask him a single question on 
cartooning or his political out- 
look. Maybe, the students -did 
know enough or care to know 
much about his cartooning or 
political outlook. Presumably 
they wished to buy him an ice; 
cream and wanted to know which 
one he preferred. 5 

On science reporting the 
manual says there is a science 
angle in almost every event, be it 
political or economic. For 
instance, it suggests that a story 
headlined “Leader on Fast” can 
be accompanied by a sciencè 
piece on what starvation does to 
the body. 
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The manual in its present form 
has little more than amusement 
value. The Institute proposes to 
revise it. It would ‘be good for 
the manual. A manual is essen- 
tially a guide-book for profes- 
sionals who wish to learn from 
other people’s experience and 
mistakes. It is best compiled by 
those with training and sustained 
experience. The role of the Insti- 
tute ought to be to identify those 
who can contribute to the 





_Rural-urban 
Communication 
Gap—A Rejoinder 


D R Mankekar made the case 

= +4 for ‘Samachar’ type sin- 
gle news agency in the guise of 
*Rural-Urban Communication 

- Gap” (Mainstream, February 23, 
1980). 

Mankekar has _ scapegoated 
news agencies for not obtaining 
detailed accounts of Narainpur 
_ incident in UP and other atroci- 
ties done to downtrodden in rural 
areas in different States. At the 
same time he has admitted that 
the four news agencies are finan- 
cially.weak and are not in a 
position to maintain a very large 
number of correspondents in 
villages. From this follows his 
corollary that there should be a 
single news agency with financial 
viability and obviously it will 
be the Government who will be 
ready to render financial (and 
other) assistance to a single news 
agency so that the Government 
could keep it ‘kept’? and could 
‘rape’ it at its convenience. 

Does not Mankekar know what 
“the situation was when the ‘Sama- 
char’ was performing its duty? 
Mankekar should question him- 
self whether there was any 
` efficiency and enterprise on the 
part of Samachar. The Samachar 
never delivered the goods but 
instead kept people ‘unaware of 
many important happenings. And 
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manual, to assess the value of 
their expertise and the worth of 
their experience. 

Meaningful material for the 
manual could also be. gathered 
through extensive interviews with 
reporters on various beats, close 
observation of the functioning of 
a news agency, its routine during 
a 24-hour cycle, the mechanics 
of news reporting. A comparative 
study of the coverage of a given 
event by various news agencies 





now who gives the guarantee that 
if a single news agency is consti- 
tuted it would do better than 
what the four news agencies 
are doing at present? 


The second argument put for- ` 


ward by Mankekar is that a 
country like ours cannot afford 
the luxury of four news agencies. 
Icould not get at the meaning 
of the term ‘luxury’. Where does 
Juxury lie? Mankekar said some 
affluent Western countries also 
could not afford to have more 
than one news agency. The com- 
parison has no place at all, In 
the West, a single news agency 
would perform better because.not 
only is it financially strong but 
also it is committed and dedicat- 
ed to ‘serve honestly.’ Moreover, 
many Western newspapers also 
maintain a well-knit network of 
their own correspondents. In our 
case, if a single news agency is 
formed, the Indian Press would 
have to depend solely on it 
because very few of them can 
afford to maintain their own cor- 
respondents in different areas. 
And imagine the situation where 
the sole news agency is commit- 
ted to fulfil the ‘social obligation’ 
(a Government dictum). 

Thirdly, our ‘experience sug- 
gests: that the Government’s 
monopoly or its control may al- 
ways pave the way for inefficiency 
and nepotism. Mankekar himself 
admits at the very outset of his 
article “...it is too much to ex- 
pect the government controlled 
audio-visual media Jike ‘the radio 
and television to show any enter- 
prise.” How can Mankekar visu- 
alise a better situation where a 
single news agency’ exists without 
the active role and support of the 
Government? 

There should be hardly any 


_ from 


will be helpful. 

A textbook in journalism can 
get away with a description of 
the “average of experience” of 
news reporting; a manual must 
detail the specific needs and 
problems involved in the cove- 
rage of, various assignments. The 


mechanics of reporting vary 
from assignment to assign- 
ment. O 


G.V. Krishnan 


differences on the issue of remov- 
ing deficiencies of news agencies 
and news coverage. But it is too 
naive to suggest that the remedy 
lies in the amalgamation of the 
four news agencies. All concern- 
ed should vehemently oppose the 
idea of merging the news 
agencies. Mankekar’s contention 
is nothing but an appeal for an 
indirect censorship via one’s news 
agency. I would have thanked 
Mankekar had he entitled his 
article “Reviving the Samachar.” 
Suresh Samani 
Vallabh Vidyanagar 
Gujarat 


Violence in Offing 


White thanking Ghanshyam 

Pardesi for his article 
“Caste, Class and Violence in 
Bihar”, (Mainstream, February 
23, 1980) I thank you for publish- 
ing it. 

The author is right in his 
analysis. He provides us with a 
correct genesis of present crisis in 
terms of Bihar. Ofcourse the 
State is involved in excesses of . 
everything but one should not for- 
get that other States dre not free 
from bondages like caste, class, 
religion etc. The problems which 
were to have been solved b:fore 
independence arè now coming 
under many banners and shall 
remain unsolved till there is 
bloodshed like the one at Paras- 
bigha. Not only in Bihar, Indira 
Gandhi has succeeded in drawing 
support from the landless as also 
landowners, as in Orissa. 
The basic problems are unsolved; 
the political leaders are playing 
their cards as they think fit. 
What is the future of a degenera- 
ted society like India? 


Sri Kumar 
Balasore 


` 
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In Defence 
of 
Commitment 


N. V. NAYUDU 


`‘ 


HE civil services of every country are, and have 
always been, committed to serve the interests of 
the ruling class. Recruitment to the services, train- 
ing for the functions they are required to perform 
and internal administration of the services like pro- 
motions and postings have always been consciously 
directed towards that purpose; the garb of political 
anonymity wears thin, especially in a crisis and in 
the higher echelons of the services. And, it has to 
be so. 
The executive power of the State is vested in the 
President aided and advised by the Council of 
Ministers in the exercise of his functions. The 
President exercises his power through the civil 
services; the vehicle through which the executive 
power is exercised by the State is human, highly 
intelligent, trained and disciplined and drawn from 
the people though elitist. ; ; 
State policy, as gerierally understood, is what is put 
forward by the ruling party elected by the people 
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and what the Parliament approves through a resolu- 
tion, legislation or other means. The procedure for 
translating party policy into State policy and its 
impact on State power is ill-defined. However, the 
duty to interpret the State policy to the people and 
to administer it in their interests devolves upon the 
civil services. It is also to be noted that a substantial 
part of the State policy is executed through sub- 
ordinate legislation or rule-making powers, regula- 
tions, etc; wide discretionary powers are necessarily- : 
vested in the civil servants, for the smooth and 
efficient discharge of their functions at various execu- 
tive levels. Statutory functions are vested in them, 
which the incumbent cannot shirk, shake off or 
delegate, under external pressure or his own incom- 
petence or moral cowardice. The civil services have 
also the duty to know and assess the reactions of the 
people to the actions of the Government and to 
initiate changes in the State policy, both procedural 
and substantive, to overcome any genuine hardship 
and to correct any wrong directions. 


porey is not made in a vacuum. It arises out of 
the needs of the people, as understood by those , 
in close contact with them, and is intended to serve 
them. When there is conflict of interests due to 
social divisions, or even individual-versus-social 
interests, the policy serves one interest at the cost of 
another. Nor is policy an abstract concept: it is the 
real and concrete essence of the social relationship 
that is sought to be brought about by the use of 
Government machinery. \ 

The dichotomy between policy and its execution 
is also not absolute. Policy is initiated, it develops 
and changes (often beyond recognition) in the course 
of its implementation. The executor of the policy 
shapes it as much as, if not more than, the person 
or body which decides the policy. Of course, a vigi- 
lant press, the judiciary and the people themselves 
provide salutory checks on arbitrary interpretations 
and execution of social policy by the civil ‘servants. 
But, these checks are confined to the infringement 
of the rights of the influential sections of the com- 
munity and are practically unknown in the villages 
and to the large sections of small farmers, Harijans, 
artisans and the like, to whom the subordinate civil - 
services are still the Iaw-maker, the law-giver and 
the law-arbiter, perhaps a little better than the local 
land-lord, moneylender, representative-of-the-people 
complex. l 

: Thus, the civil servant helps frame State policy, 
interprets it to the people and executes it; with res- 
ponsibility to the public whom he serves; which 
responsibility he expects the minister to share with l 
him and defend in the parliament. 


TH brilliance of the ‘civil. servant lies in his res? 

ponse to changing conditions and his ability to 
initiate and to carry out changes in the policies and 
methods to suit the conditions, distinguishing short- 
term fluctuations from the ‘long-term needs of the 
people he serves. Jt is not wading throtgh mountains 
of files, hunting precedents of passing stereo-typed: 
orders, without regard to consequences, what is call- 
ed a soulless bureaucracy. Nor is it playing safe, 
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sticking to the letter of the circulars and `proced- 
ures, with the sole ambition of advancing his 
career at the cost of the people he is appointed 
to serve. Usually, this is more in evidence among 
the civil servants removed several stages from the 
grass roots deriving their knowledge of actual con- 
ditions from reports distilled at every stage along 
the line. Another feature of recent origin is doubt 
whether any policy will endure and serve the test of 
time with rapidly changing conditions and uncer- 
tainty about the goals, and despair whether there 
are any recognisable public goals at all. : 

It is, of course, ideal and a very pleasant experi- 
‘ence, to have perfect concordance down the line 
between the civil servants themselves: and between 
them and the Minister strengthened by frank dis- 
cussions and mutual confidence with respect for any 
divergent opinions. The lack of these conditions 
is nothing new. Even Valmiki says: 


. Sulabhah Pursuha Rajan Satatam Priyavadinah 
Apriyasya Ca Pathyasya Vakta Srota Ca durlabhah 


(O king, it is easy to get men who tell you what 
is pleasant to. hear; those who tell you what is un- 
‘pleasant but wholesome are hard to find). 
As in other sections of society, priyavadins are to 
be found in the civil services also, notwithstanding 
- the security of service granted to them under the 
Constitution and the recognition by the Ministers 
of the all-round experience and competence of the 
_ general run of the civil services. ` 
Regulations do lay down that all orders shall 
. be in writing and the reasons for the orders must be 
recorded on the files by the competent authority. 


Even on matters decided in a conference or a com- 


mittee, the authority to pass an order has to ex- 
ercise its individual mind on that decision and agree, 
modify or disagree with the group decision, no 
matter who all took part in the conference or com- 
mittee. The responsibility for action is that of the 
person clothed with the relevant authority and not 


~~ ofa group or anyone else. Often, the statute, the 


rule or'the regulation clearly states so. 

Still, there could be orders repugnant to one’s 
conscience, The course is clear: to resign from the 
service one can no longer perform. This is rare 
but not unknown. To seek a transfer is no solution: 
it is only shirking one’s responsibility to the public. 
Further, there are posts from which no transfers 
are possible, such as technical or statutory posts. 
While civil servants are aware of all these, crises in 
moral values occur when an off-hand decision on 
policy or its implementation is given by what has 
now come to be known as an ‘extra-constitutional 
centre of power’ and the competent authority is 
asked to record the reasons for the decision and pass 
orders as if they were his own, ignoring the other 
side of the question. 

Other tactics usually adopted are to undermine 
authority and put temptations in the way of a relative- 
ly junior civil servant to put up cases short-circuiting 

. procédures, taking the risk that when the affair blows 
up, the relevant authority will take a ‘pragmatic’ 
(how that word is constantly, abused) view of the 
matter and fall in line. In any:event, by the time it 
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surfaces up, other circumstances would have over- 
lapped/ and protests become futile. It is easily for- 
gotten that one wrong policy, or one bad execution 
of a good policy, wipes out the effect of many well- 
executed good. policies. 


T™ civil sérvices of a country, recruited, trained, 

motivated and administered to serve a class of 
society can no more change its orientation and 
methods to serve another class or interest than the 
President or the Council of Ministers can. It is 
quite a different matter when there is a mere change 
of party within the same ruling class. Even when 
there was a change in the objectives of our insurance 
and banking business from: those of the private 
sector to spreading insurance and banking services, 
mobilisation of savings and utilising them for the 
economic development of the country, without any 
basic change in the social structure itself, we know 
how difficult it was, and still continues to be, to 
imbue the executors of the new social policy with 





Police Ethos 


In administering the police force, we found, as might 
be expected, that there was no need of genius, nor 
indeed of any very unusual qualities. What was re- 
quired was the exercise of the plain, ordinary Virtues, 
of a rather commonplace type, which all good citizens 
should be expected to possess. Common sense, com- 
mon honesty, courage, energy, resolution, readiness to 
learn, and a desire to be as pleasant with everybody as 
was compatible with a strict performance of duty — 
these were the qualities most called for. We soon found 
that, in spite of the widespread corruption which had 
obtained in the New York police department, most of 
the men were desirous of being honest. Although not 
Possessing the stamina to war against corruption when 
the odds seemed well-nigh hopeless, they welcomed the 
change to a system under which they were rewarded for 
doing well, and punished for doing ill. ... 


Our experience with the police department taught one 
or two lessons which are applicable to the whole ques- 
tion of municipal? reform. Very many men put their 
faith in some special device, some special bit of legisla- 
tion or some official scheme for getting good govern- 
ment. In reality good government can come only as a 
consequence of a sustained — not spasmodic — and 
earnest effort by good citizens to secure honesty, 
courage, and common Sense among civic administrators. 
If they demand the impossible, they will fail; if they do 
not demand a good deal, they will get nothing. But 
though they should démand much in the way of legis- 
lation, they should make their special effort for good 
administration. A bad law may seriously hamper the 
best administrator, and even nullify most of his efforts; 
but a good law is of no value whatever unless well 
administered. 


— Theodore Roosevelt (1897) 
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dedication to the new social purpose. The working 
was rendered ‘even more difficult with the senior 
staff, hardened by long years of devotion to the 
private sector, occupying key positions in the forma- 
tive period ‘of the new institutions.. One cannot 
expect the old machinery to serve the new purposes, 
or even to stand aside for the new machinery to 

-take over from them. This is inherent in the system 
and common to all areas of management when a 
change takes place. 

The consequences of anamolies between what 
passed for competence, and even excellence, in the 
‘old system, and the demands of the new philosophy 
of nationalisation prove disastrous to the working 
of the institutions and, in view of the monopoly, or 
near monopoly, enjoyed by them, to the nation 
itself. In no time, the new social policy is discredit- 
ed as the institutions run into difficulties with their 
policy-holders, customers and even staff getting dis- 
illusioned with the widely proclaimed benefits of 
nationalisation. Cliches borrowed from the vision- 
aries of nationalisation help sustain their enthu- 
siasm for a while, but provide no answer to the con- 


PAKISTAN (Continued from page 6) 


aimed at bittering Pakistan against India with the 
‘twin aim of weakening India, on the one hand, and 
gaining a foothold in the strategic underbelly of the 


Soviet Union — on Pakistan’s northern and north- . 


eastern areas close to the Karakoram ranges, the 
Gilgit area right upto the borders of India in “Azad 
Kashmir’. In these circumstances, the endeavour 
of the Pak democratic forces to free the country 
from the grip of the vicious past will remain incom- 
plete unless and until this region is-taken out of the 
range of Peking’s machiaevilian moves. 

Even more vital, and course problematic and 
difficult is the striving of Pakistahi democratic forces 
to liberate Pak politics from the Mullah grip and 
the later-day Islamic revivalists, among whom Zia 
counts himself. It may however come as a surprise 
to many in India that the situation is far from 
gloomy in this’respect. Observers have noted the 
striking awareness that has grown among the people 
of Pakistan against those who have been assiduously 
‘using Religion as atool of vested interests and 
Islamic revivalism — an awareness that is bound to 
act as a lever for socio-political advance and moder- 
nistic ideas. 

The new surging progressivism that has been 
developing in the subterranean sea of the people’s 
lives has been” particularly in evidence since the 
advent of the Zia military regime and its attempt to 
foist upon Pakistan an obscruntism that the Pak- 
istanis, and certainly the Punjabis, Sindhis Baluchis, 
and Pakhtoons, will no longer accept. The floggings 
and hand chopping, the feigned talk of abolishing 
“interest on loans” which never materialised, the 
_ simultaneous kowtowing to Western diktats and 
stipulations — all these have hardened feelings of 
the people against the “Islam Pasands” as they are 
called. ` Bhutto’s hanging has provided, in the minds 
of a large body of the people, the link between the 
struggle for economic advance and socio-political 
democracy by putiing the religious fanatics in their 
place. 


contradictions inherent in the situation; nor can 
committees of inquiry solve them. 

The only solution is to entrust the direction and 
management of these institutions to civil servants 
committed to their social purpose; and, as they will 
be few to start with, to train up new cadres down 
the line within a short period to take over, the 
responsibilities from the old guard. Commitment is 
the sine qua non of the success of ,any institution: 
without commitment, there could be no consistent 
philosophy of management, no clarity of objectives 
nor single-minded devotion to them. This is 
not to belittle the importance of technical compet- 
ence and the knowledge necessary to run the insti- 
tution. ‘ 

It must, however, be stated that commitment is to `’ 
a policy, to the means and the end, and should not 
Pe ‘confused with loyalty to a person, a group or a 
class, 
` If this is the lesson we have learnt from the limit- 
ed sphere of ‘nationalising’ a few services, how 
much greater will the problem be when fundamental. 
social changes take place! 





In the.backdrop of Pakistan’s inheritance, it has 
also to be realised that these changes in the thinking 
of the people have gone side by side with a revision 
of concepts about the ‘‘two-nation theory” and the 
attitude towards India. The striking feature of 
recent months, which displays extraordinary cor- 
diality — bordering on kinship. — for India and the 
Indians among growing segments of the people of 
Pakistan, has to be seen in this light. As forthe - 
“‘two-nation theory”, after the blows it received in 


‘1971 its survival has been made even more difficult 


as a result of the linguistic ethnic resurgence led by 
the Baluchi leaders. It is Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, 
the eminent Baluchi nationalist, who has struck the 
biggest blow against this theory. He: has had the 
courage to lead a public debate against what he 
described as the “so-called Pakistani ideology”, and 
has in, the’face of the Zia regime, upheld the demo- 
cratic concept of a Pakistani federation based on 
linguistic-rights of the Pakistani people. 

The Pakistani democrats have to carry this strug- 


‘gle for modern, democratic and progressive ideas to 


their logical conclusion while building a new edifice 
for Pakistan. That alone can ensure a strong and 
viable Pakistan — a nation bound by kindred bonds 
with neighbouring India. (March 24) O 


Readers, please note... 


We receive occasional complaints about 
Mainstream not reaching the subscriber. We 
would like the subscriber to help us overcome 
postal irregularities by letting us know in 
writing ifan issue is not received within four 
days of the date of posting printed on the back 
cover. The missing copy will be replaced by 
us and we shall be able to pull up the postal 
authorities as well. 
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has only 
one solution 





Everyday the market gets more combustible. One's daily necessities 
soar in price. Most things are becoming out of reach. All this is part of 
our daily experience. Has this problem no solution ? 

Isn‘t it possible for ten essential articles like foodgrains, sugar, oil, 
kerosene, cloth to be sold at fixed low prices throughout the country 
and be distributed through ration shops thus, bringing them within 
the orbit of the purchasing power of the common people ? We feel this 


can be done. The Central Government can initiate such a measure a! 


throughout the country. The State Government have no stock of 

foreign exchange to enable them to import goods from abroad nor can 
they obtain materials from the cther States without the Centre’s 

permission. It is therefore, the primary responsibility of the Centre to 

procure them, since the means of transportation and communication 

are entirely in their hands. The Central Government has to undertake 
the despatch of goods to the various States. After all this, it is up to 

_ the State Government to carry on as best as they can. 
GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
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Not by Words Alone 


T= Prime Ministers warning at the 
Delhi University Convocation against 
‘sons of the soil’ theory has come not a 
day too soon. She has with ample justifica- 
tion condemned it as “pernjeious.” 

The propaganda that jobs in a particular 
region or State must be reserved only for 
those born therein sounds attractive in 
these times of acute unemployment, 
mounting year after year. But it cuts at 
the very root of the concept of national 
integration and has the additional danger 
of holding up all programmes of develop- 
ment. A modern industrial State cannot 
afford to foster it since its enforcement can 
only help to widen economic disparities 
and thereby not only perpetuate but inten- 
sify ‘the uneven level of growth within the 
country. 

What has been happening of late in 
Assam brings out not only the explosive 
potentialities of this slogan but its disturb- 
ing implications for the very people of 
Assam who are today exposed to the fury 
let loose by it. Even if all the so-called 
“foreigners” are expelled from that State, 


it will not help to chase away the spectre 
of unemployment; on the other hand, 
industrial development of the State will be 
hampered if nobody from outside however 
qualified are debarred: modern technology 
demands the harnessing of all trained per- 
sonnel in any specific line drawn from all 
over the country. If the States abandon the 
principle of give-and-take in the matter of 
employment, there could then be no possi- 
bility of building the national economy 
because the resources of one part of the 
country would then be withheld from other 
parts. 

The sons: of-the-soil theory has however 
not started from Assam. It raised its ugly 
head even in the fifties — in fact, as soon 
as new industries began to come up with- 
out there being any corresponding increase 
in job opportunities. While the reorganisa- 
tion of States along linguistic lines open- 
ed up tremendous possibilities of parti- 
cipative democracy, it was deliberately 
distorted and exploited by unscrupulous 
vested interests to disrupt and weaken 
democratic movements by injecting this 
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poison of parochialism into the body 
politic. The sons-of-the-soil slogan, if car- 
ried to its logical length, should ensure the 
uplifting of the adivasis, the oldest sons 
and daughters of the soil; but its propa- 
gators hardly touch the burning problems 
of the primitive tribal people. 

Over the years, as economic growth has 
not been matched by corresponding expan- 
sion in employment potential nor by any 
other visible manifestation of social justice, 
the majority in the community particularly 
the vast underprivileged, have had to in- 
creasingly bear economic burdens, and this 
provides the happy hunting ground for 
those elements which’ fear the emergence 
of unified mass movement, and one of the 
weapons used by them is the pernicious 
theory of the sons-of-the-soil. Without 
taking into account this socio-economic 
background,.the enormity of the ideology 
cannot be grasped. 

Indira Gandhi has certainly done well 
to attack this slogan, but a convocation 
address here or a press conference there 
will not do to fight this menace. What is 
urgently needed is a determined nation- 
wide crusade against it, educating the pub- 
lic about its self-defeating content as well 
as the damage it inflicts on the matrix of 
national unity. It is for the Prime Minister 
herself to set the example by enjoining 
upon her party following that they must 
never take recourse to it. It has become 
‘ necessary to raise this point because of the 
recent record of her party followers in 
Assam as well as West Bengal: they have 
allowed the parochial passions to be rous- 
ed in Assam, while in West Bengal, the 
action of the youth wing of her party 
sought to inflame counter-passions against 
the people of Assam. Surely this is not the 
way to isolate and combat the insidious 
role of the RSS or the foreign agencies 
interested in disrupting national unity. 

The compulsions of parliamentary poli- 
tics often drive responsible political ele- 
ments into opportunist lapses. In this the 
Indira Congress alone is not involved, 
others are also at fault. However, as 
- the party entrusted by the electorate to rule 
. at the Centre, Indira Gandhi’s party can- 
not afford to play with the fire of paro- 
chialism: it is shocking to find one of her 
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trusted Chief Ministers — Gundu Rao in 
Karnataka — merrily taking recourse to it. 
The proud tradition of the Indian National 
Congress has been to weld the entire nation 
into a massive democratic movement which 
could force the foreign ruler to quit. What 
is tragic today is that this tradition is 
silently buried by those who swear by the 
name of the Congress. 

There are dangerous signs of this ideo- 
logy being made respectable in other parts 
of the country as well. Whether it is the 
Akali or any of the variants of the DMK, 
or the Shiv Sena or Amra Bangali, there is 
little doubt of their spreading different 
types of regionalism. To find political 
parties wedded to a national outlook mak- 
ing friends with these forces — in whatever 
form — cannot but help the spread of 
trends which offend the growth of a robust 
national outlook. 

Indira Gandhi in all seriousness has 
stressed the need for the youth power to 
become a significant element of our polity. 
Within her own party, a clearly discernible 
youth core around her son has been asser- 
tively active — mainly in the sphere of 
manipulative politics at the power-centre. 
It is for her to exhort this youth 
power to take up the challenge posed 
by the pernicious slogan of the sons- 
of-the-soil. It is amazing that while Assam 
is burning, this youth force has not been 
mobilised either at the central level or in 
the State itself to fight this menace. What 
better nation-building activity could there 
be for youth power than gearing up mass 
democratic opinion to combat such a 
fissiparous movement? 

From many directions, both internal and 
external, our nation is besieged with pro- 
blems and difficulties that threaten the 
very fibre of national unity. Not by words, 
but by deeds — inspired by conscious 
determination and implacable courage — 
can'such a challenge be met. 


N.C. 
April 2 


NEXT WEEK 


The article on Janata-RSS breach scheduled to 
appear this week will be published in next 
week’s Mainstream. 
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Babuji's y a 
Culture 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


ponncs i in India is interesting 

because every day brings us 
something new — if not new 
faces, then at least new phrases. 
Of course there are new parties 
with old faces, and happily, - with 
the twenty-six letters of the 
English alphabet at our disposal, 
there is not even need for new 
names for new parties — you 
pick out the right letter, enclose 
-~ it in brackets and add it on; and 
there, you have a new party! 


Who is not familiar with R, O, S, ` 


U, J and the rest? 
. Butitis not only the ingen- 
uity of ranging freely over the 
alphabet that captures the imag- 
ination. Nor dees entertainment 
consist mainly in the old actors 
moving from position to position 
on the all-purpose stage, chang- 
` ing make-up and costumes as 
they keep moving fast enough to 
leave the sightseeing public ex- 
cited and the vote-casting public 
befuddled. Most fascinating is 
also the: way new combinations 
of words are thrown at us. There 
have been so many such in the 
recent past that we don’t have 
to go as far back as Garibi Hatao, 
not to speak of the ‘very remote 
Socialist Pattern. 
Take the latest offering from 
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Babu Jagjivan Ram. Nobody 
knows whether he has delinked 
himself from the Janata Party or 
the latter has disentangled itself 
from him, even 4s no one knows 
yet where the Jana Sangh and 
the non-Jana Sangh groups stand 
in what Chandra Shekhar, Nanaji 
and others are busy liquidating. 
But Babuji knows himself all 
right. In some ways he is like our 
ancient rishis, quite lasting,- and 
in some ways. like Muhammad 
Ali, despite the striking difference 
in size, shape and looks. Indeed, 
a few days back he declared that 
he was the Janata Party, and 
made the modest statement 
sound like : “I am the greatest”. 

But what has emerged from 
the two-day convention Babuji 
called in New Delhi last weekend 
is much more important than 
much that has happened on the 
political scene since the Lok 
Sabha pol] shake-up early Janu- 
ary this year. His denigrators in 
the RSS or in its Janata front 
will not admit it, and those in‘ 
power may fail to recognise 
immortality when they see it. 
But that will make no differerice 
‘to what Babuji and his followers 
have actually achieved. 

The achievement has no paral- 
lel in recent history. We refer to 
the firm establishment of ‘‘Con- 
gress Culture’ by the august 
assembly that met under the 
aegis of Babuji. There will be 
those who will insist that 
itis quite odd for a, party to 
be Janata and commif itself to 
Congress culture. They just don’t 
know a thing about Janata or 
Congress or culture or Babuji. 

“Congress Culture” has been 
properly defined by the latest cul- 
turists, as distinct from culture 
vultures who belong toa diffe- 
tent genre. This culture is one 
that sees in political power “only 
a means and an opportunity, to 
serve the people”; it is something 
“totally opposed to manipulative 
politics intended only. to-capture 


. and preserve power for its own 


sake’’. Who but Babuji, a wielder 
of power at the Centre covering 
a range of portfolio over an 
almost unbroken period of thirty- 
two years, can dare to speak in 
such selfless terms? Who but 
Babuji indeed whom practically 
anybody, friends, enemies and 


neutrals alike, managed to pre- 
vent from becoming Prime Minis- 
ter so that power conldn’t be 
fully used asa means and an 
opportunity? The leader should 
not have been denied the chance 
to make up for the lost oppor- 
tunities of a life-time, even if 
chaps in the Income-tax Depart- 
ment may attribute much to for- 
getfulness. 

When the Janata Party came 
in, following Total Revolution — 
more aptly Total Gyration and 
more total Emergency— Gandhi- 
an culture was established by that 
indestructible and deadly com- 
bination, Morarji and Charan 
Singh, with their formidable men- 
agerie including both the RSS 
and Hanumanji. Gandhian cul- 
ture’'and Hindu Rashtra culture 
got mixed up, and some didn’t 
like it, and then there was all 
that trouble during which every- 
body found himself saying diffe- 
rent things at different times of 
day and night. And the great 
Jeevan-dani who started it all, 
and duly installed the Trio in 
office (the Trio has nothing to do 
with the other trio Gandhiji used 
to keep before him for inspira- 
tion), could not proceed to pro- 
tect and preserve Gandhian cul- 
ture, despite the Delhi-based 
Acharya on the one side and 
because of the Paunar-based Baba 
on the other. 

What should be clear now is 
that ‘“‘Congress Culture” now be- 
ing established by Babuji and 
friends is not the same thing as 
what might have been considered 
such before Independence or 
even in early years of freedom. 
Politics is no standstill affair, 
and cultures have been evolving 
rather rapidly in the last few 
years, especially the last decade. 
The Culture will be identified 
with a great deal — with Tilak 
and Gandhi, with Nehru and 
Patel, with J.P. and Vinoba, with 
the Janata as “(J)”? has been see- 
ing it, with Buddha at one end 
and Ambedkar at the other, and 
with anything else you can think 
of, except of course Chandra 
Shekhar and Balasaheb Deoras 
and such odds and ends, 

The importance of the new cul- 
ture lies also in the new concept 
of the “Third Alternative” that 
has emerged. Now you forget 
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Left and Right, Left and Demo- ' 


cratic Forces, and the like. 


Babuji offers an alternative to, 


“authoritarianism” and ‘‘ineffec- 
tualism’’; also in Indira Gandhi’s 
“personal authoritarianism” and 
the “‘institutionalised authorit- 
arianism’’ of the RSS. Evidently 
there are many kinds of opposing 
pairs to which Babuji will be the 





The Irrepressible 


Swamy’ 


WHATEVER you may say I like 
our Swamy — not Viveka- 
nanda, not Dayanand; no, — it 
is our youthful Subramanian 
Swamy. He may have been a 
Harvard genius or a Chinese 
juggler, but he is-never tired. He 
is always up and doing. In- 1978 
it was Peking in advauce of 
Vajpayee: in 1980 it is Pakistan 
in advance of Swaran Singh, the 
latter preferring “individual 
capacity” to emissary status—as 
the Swamy himself claims to be. 

A headline says Zia is “looking 
forward” to Swaran’s visit. No 
- wonder, after two of our hand- 
some geniuses have had a warm 
pow-wow with Pakistan’s 
shivering President. But poor 
George Fernandes has been push- 
ed to the background; he may be 
a showman but he’s not a patch 
on, Subramanian Swamy as a 
show-biz man who does not spare 
his own country while speaking 
to the Free Press in Pakistan. All 
George could tell us was that 
Zia is a nice guy who loves 
democratic India, wants no arms 
parity and is just dying to co- 
operate with whoever is avail- 
able. f 

Compare that with what 


. tan’s generals. 


infallible alternative. We’re sure 
he will fill the bill, 

It really doesn’t matter whether 
we have culture, Congress or 
other; or whether what, we have 
is the third, fourth, fifth or ump- 
teenth alternative. And Babuji is 
the alternative. What label he 
and his followers flaunt, or what 


symbol the Election Commission , 


I 


' allots them is immaterial. Babuji 


must have power in the national 
interest. Those who don’t see the 
total identity -between Babuji’s 
interest and the national interest 
are lost cases; what they haven’t 
understood in thirty-two long 
years they are not going to learn 
even if you given them the pro- 


verbial nine lives. (April 1) O 





: Swamy has brought. New ideas, 
that’s what. India must consider 
Pakistan’s defence needs. Indian 
commanders should sit down with 
their Pakistani counterparts and 
study, the latter’s urgent require- 
ments. Then India should pro- 


- ceed to arrange the supplies — 


to fight the Russian Bear — or is 
it the Big Bad Red Wolf? 

What our prodigy has offered 
is the quintessence of Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism, Hinduism — 
and the RSS, to which Swamy 
has belonged ever since he failed 
to get the China expert job in 
the Government, not even under 
Morarjibhai. Not merely show- 
ing the other cheek but handing 
over your weapons. Balasaheb 
Deoras can swallow perhaps even 
this — abandoning his Hindu 
Rashtra for Islamic Pakistan: 
hasn’t he shown his eagerness for 
the RSS shakhas to serve Sanjay 
Youth Congress? In fact Swamy’s 
RSS colleagues may jump at his 
idea of shedding the “paranoia 
and inferiority complex” invol- 
ved in any criticism of Pakistan 
and prove the superiority of ‘‘us 
Indians” by transferring defence 
material unconditionally to Pakis- 
Some reports say 
that the Zia group is facing a 
threat from “‘brother generals” 
and from “younger officers”, 
How the arms packed off by New 
Delhi will be divided among these 
groups will no doubt be settled 
personally by S. Swamy, assisted 


by some egg-heads sent by Carter 


and Deng. 

This’ Swamy is no narrow- 
minded man. He is as broad- 
‘minded as the USA can make 
anyone. The arms from India 
must go to the Afghan rebels, 
and they must also help Pakistan 
fight the Soviet Union. Once 
Pakistan over-runs Afghanistan 
and then on to Moscow a la 
Bonaparte or Adolf H +- who 


.that Freemasonry alone. 


may find in Swamy an .Old 
School Tie — India will be in- 
vulnerable, being surrounded by 


- friends including China, with the 


Big Brother of the Seventh Fleet 
taking care of the rest. 

No one should expect’ Swamy 
to divulge whether or not he has 
secured the secret of the Islamic 
Bomb. If he has — a person with 
his kind of I.Q. is obviously 
equal to the job — then we can 


make a .Hindu Rashtra Bomb . 


and supply that also to President 
Zia. Doesn’t he carry‘ in his 
kurta-pocket the formula of the 
Bomb, as some of his starry-eyed 
bhakts are made to believe? 

In 1978 Swamy claimed that he 
had made the Chinese change the 
name of McMahon Line to Pan- 
chsheel Rekha and endeared him- 
self to Vajpayee for whom S.S. 
had persuaded Peking to spread 
the red carpet. It’s unfair to 
think the carpet was put there 
only to be pulled out when our 
then Foreign Minister was enjoy- 
ing the beauty of the Hangchow 


Lake. After China, S.S. has now - 


found for us the solution to the 
Pakistan-Afghanistan-USSR pro- 
blem. s 

The RSS may now think S.S. 
is a problem. “What the CIA 
thinks of him may be known to 
And 
where Peking places him in its 
order of precedence must remain 
a mystery for the present — since 
Mao is not only dead but nearly 
forgotten. 

In his own country, the pro- 
phet of course is not recognised. 
But surely an exception can be 
made for the Biggest Hoax of the 
Subcontinent. We may give him 
a Bharat Ratna, what will Zia 
give — and what will poor Carter 
do with this prodigy — no 
peanut, not even walnut, but a 
plain and simple nut? 

—Libra 
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INDIA AND PLO 


7A New 
Milestone 


\ 


"O. P. SABHERWAL 


: "HE short but significant visit to India of the PLO 
- chief, Yasser Arafat, denotes a new, meaningful 


projection, of India’s foreign policy, just as it brings - 


vital acquisition of strength to the Palestine liber- 

¿ation struggle, extending ever more its sway in 

international counsels, and bringing the cause of the 
Palestinian’s independent State a step nearer. 

India’s decision to accord full diplomatic recog- 

' nition to the PLO is not just a diplomatic stunt or 


“gimmick. It should be seen as an event of signifi- , 


cance in moulding international forces for the Pales- 
tinian cause at a time when things are'racing towards 
a climax. Especially timely is this event in giving 
fillip to the patriotic and anti-imperialist forces in 
the Arab world itself. In turn, the development has 
a reflex action in the Indian sub-continent too, and 
broadly, in the community of devéloping nations as 
a whole. It undoubtedly brings new strength to the 
secular progressive forces of the sub-continent by 
providing a 
them and their counter-parts of the West Asian 
Tegion. SIA ; 

In many respects, by its timing and manner of 
implementation, the bonds forged anew between the 
.PLO and Indian secular forces break fresh grounds 
in activating India’s non-aligned and independent 
foreign policy, placing it at a vantage point in the 
context of the present-day global spectrum of deve- 
Jopments. This crystallisation should be recognised 
as another clear expression of the vigour and- elan 
in the conduct of foreign policy under the care of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi after her recent come- 
back to the helm of affairs. , ; 
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link — a sort of bridge — between | 


This, of course, is not to suggest that the recog- 
nition of PLO by New Delhi makes a departure in 
Indian foreign policy. Rather it should be seen as 
‘the culmination of India’s well-established policy of 
standing by the Arab cause which India has consi- 
dered to be just, right from the days when Gandhiji ` 


‘denounced the schematic partition of Palestine — 


and its eventual extinction as a State — resulting 
in the outsider of millions of Palestinian Arabs to 
make room ‘for the new Israeli State. It was none 
other than Indira Gandhi’s enunciation of 
India’s categoric stand in support of the Arab cause 
in the war with Israel way back in June 1967 that 
provided this plank of Indian foreign policy. The 
logic of events in West Asia led inevitably to the 
stage where India should articulate its policy in the 
step now taken. 

In point of fact, the decision in regard to the PLO 
recognition had been taken quite soms time back — 


, it was kept pending for being implemented at an 


appropriate stage. And then came the Janata’s 
advent to power, marked for ineptness and confu- 
sion of a type which would make the worthiest 
cause lost in a wilderness of dualism. Mark, for 
instance, Morarji Desai’s idiosyncracy — one too 
often repeated — of giving ‘‘personal” approval to 
the Camp David agreement between Menachem 
Begin and Anwar Sadat under the United States 
umbrella. The dilution and diffusion of India’s 
policy plank towards the Arab world was such that 
Morarji Desai’s “personal” stand could not stay for 
long: New Delhi had inevitably to retract hastily 
from that position even during the Janata regime. 
It had to search for reconstructing its West Asian 
policy which had received quite a few punches. No 
wonder that the Indian standpoint became’ not only 
ineffective but in fact'a nonentity in the Arab chan- 
ceries. And by the time the Havana summit 
took place, the Indian policy-makers found them- 
selves in a welter of divergent pulls. Far from shap- 
ing events, India in this period of a fast-changing 
scenario, found itself to be a helpness witness of 
what was taking place. The comi-tragedy of it all 
is that some of.our leaders thought this process to 
be the inevitable part of being “non-aligned”, which 
in the Janata diction was also considered to be a 
synonym for “equidistance” miscalled ‘“genuine- 
nonalignment”’. ` 
The scenario then and now stands in total con- 
trast, and it is this positive and dynamic step by 
New Delhi of forging closer links with the PLO ex- 
pressing unreserved sympathy for its cause, that has 
acted as the agent of change. It is not just the 
resounding applause for India amidst Arab gather- 
ings — from Tunisia to Libya, from Syria’s Damas- 


` cus to Iraq’s Baghdad, from the stirring speech of 


Clovis Maksoud in the New York celebrations of 
the Arab Leauge to the militant Arab guerillas in 
Arab lands — that denotes the swift change that 
has come about. It is also the new presence of India 
as a factor in West Asia that makes all those con- 
cerned with the events in this region sit up, that is. 
important. 3 
The step now taken by New Delhi should be seen 
(Continued on page 34) 
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An Ominous 
Parallel 
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D. R. MANKEKAR 


I see an ominous parallel between the current 
* mounting crisis in south-west Asia and the Indo- 
China crisis of the early fifties that culminated in 
the 1954 conference at Geneva and the subsequent 
Vietnam war that bled the Vietnamese race for two 
decades and led to the ignominious defeat of 
America. es 

The only difference is that the present crisis is 
praver. 

In 1954 too it was a cold war that sought an out- 
let for a hot war, with the Americans taking over 
from the French a war that had well nigh ended 
with the rout of the French at Dien Bien Phu. 

Then began the shameful manoeuvres at Geneva, 


at which the West, led by the self-willed American. 


Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, and aided 
and abetted by Britain, cheated Ho Chi Minh of his 
hard-earned victory at Dien Bien Phu and prepetu- 
ated the fighting in the name of containing Com- 
munism. . 

Dulles, who dominated the Geneva talks, invented 
the domino theory in pursuit of what he considered 
the sacred cause of halting the tide of Communism, 
schemed to sabotage the promised general elections 
in Vietnam, put up a puppet in Saigon and resumed 
war against Ho Chi Minh. Ultimately, after a 
David-Goliath type of combat, the Americans had 
to throw in the towel and get out. 

President Carter’s National Security adviser Zbi- 
gniew Brzezinski’s hyperbole against the Soviet 
action in Afghanistan and cry of Islam in danger re- 
calls Dulles’s performance ‘at the Geneva talks in 
1954. i 

In the 1954 scenario, however, the odds were in 
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America’s favour, and Dulles laid down the law : 
Geneva. Of the Second World War victors, Wester 
Europe and the Soviet Union were still recoverin 
from the war fatigué, while America, unscarred E 
war, emerged as the sole superpower. Britain an 
France meekly followed America’s lead, while Ge 
many and Japan, the vanquished, kept out of tt 
scene. 

The Non-aligned bloc, just raising its head, wt 
insignificant in numbers and influence. Nevertheles 
the Non-aligned group played a significant par 
through India and Krishna Menon, to contain an 
reduce the threat of yet another global conflagr: 
tion. . : 

Nehru raised his voice against superpower-spo1 
sored regional military blocs. His warnings howeve 
fell on deaf ears, ahd Cento and Seato generate 
regional tensions and arms race to the detriment < 
political stability and economic progress in tk 
countries of the regions, without bringing any con 
pensations in the shape of security for them. 

‘In 1954, USSR and China were on the same sid 
of the fence, and the Soviet Union was not yet mil 
tarily strong enough to stand up tó Dulles and ad: 
quately defend Ho Chi Minh’s just cause. So Dull 
had his way at ‘the conference table and won th 
battle at Geneva, but ultimately, however, lost th 
war ia Vietnam. . _ 

America lost, despite all the adyantage it enjoye 
at the conference table at Geneva and in the war i 
Vietnam. In contrast, today, America stands almo: 
alone in demanding an extreme penal action again: 
USSR’s intervention in Afghanistan and pressuri: 
ing West European states and the rest of the nor 
Communist world to support a policy of brinkmat 
ship. 

The ultimate result ofits present policy on Ai 
ghanistan, I am afraid, is going to be no differer 
and equally frustrating to US. Any hope that A’ 
ghanistan will-prove another Vietnam to Mosco! 
is a bit of wishful thinking on the part of the Whit 
House. . po 

On the other hand, it will only prolong the agon 
of the Afghan people, apart from running the risk c 
spreading the war, to Pakistani territory by provic 
ing justification to the Soviet Union to chase th 
insurgents in “hot pursuit” to their lairs across th 
border. 

While Vietnam: was thousands of miles away froi 
USA, the Afghan territory is Virtual home-groun 
for the Soviet Union, and USA itself will be at 
heavy handicap in having to operate from borrowe 
bases in inhospitable and politically unstable ‘terr 
tories, themselves beset by local internal turbulenci 

Denied the many political and military advantage 
the US enjoyed twentysix years ago, and with quit 
a few odds arrayed against itin the intérnation: 
arena, Brzezinski in 1980, is trying to play the rol 
that Dulles assumed with great elan in the differer 
circumstances of 1954. In those favourable cond 
tions, US’s game of brinkmanship brought hor 
dividends — or at least seemed to, for the moment. 

In contrast, new Washington finds itself great! 
irked by Western Europe’s (France’s and We: 

i (Continued on page 3: 
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' The author, a Research Scholar at Jawabarlal 
Nehru University, has just completed a tour ‘of 
Assam and other areas of north-east India. His 
first despatch appeared in , Mainstream (March 
22, 1980). His next despatch, air-mailed | from 
‘Gauhati, curiously took ‘sixteen long days to 
reach Mainstream office in New Delhi. It 
appears here this week along with another arti- 
cle on Assam’s socio-economic problems, by 
Jyoti Jafa. —Editor 





Wate the workers and poor peasants are by and 

large unaffected by the agitation, the students 
are only too keen fo resume it. In the late evening 
brand new Ambassador cars, flying PLP’s flag, could 
be seen everywhere, announcing the resumption of 
picketing. Though the All-Assam Students Union 
(ASU) did not give the call for picketing, this time, 
enquiries revealed that the students would by and 


large, accept the call, being given by the Purban- ; 


chaliya Lok Parishad (PLP). 
The differences will arise soon over the fixation 
'of the base year for the expulsion of the illegal im- 
migrants from Bangladesh! The signs now are that 
PLP will take a more rigid stand on this issue. The 
leadership thinks that AASU does not know what 
they want. AASU so far is not a political organis- 
ation. . Of all major constituents of Gana Sangram 
Parishad, only PLP and Jatiyatavadi Dal, are politi- 
cal organisations. Therefore, their participation in 
the movement is for widening their social base. If 
the movement continues, PLP, for instance, will be 
able to expand very fast. AASU on the other hand, 
` does not have at the moment any political ambi- 
tions, though its leaders may later on join some 
political parties. Some informed people here believe 
that Congress (I) is making desperate attempts to 

win them over. ’ 

It is now more than clear that the leadership of 
‘the movement is divided, though so far the diffe- 
rences have not surfaced publicly. Allegations 
and counter-allegations against each other are made 
privately, Excepting Gana Sangram Parishad (GNP) 
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both PLP and AASU, have been receiving money . 


from many sources. There is no secret about the fact 
that the Assamese tea planters, the Assam Chamber 
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of Commerce, the Assam Merchants Association, the 
Marwari traders, shopkeepers and industrialists, all 
have heavily contributéd to the funds of these two 
organisations. 

Apart from this money has come for this agitation 
from foreign sources ‘and many suspect the CIA. 
AASU has got three new cars and the students are 
never short of money. Even the Assamese people, 
Supporting the movement, now feel that foreign 
money has entered Assam. 

Not only the CIA agents «are directly operating, 


. other agencies and persons are also involved, to 


create disorder and seccessjonist tendencies. To the 
surprise of many Assamese intellectuals, last year 
the Thai Ambassador came to Assam to participate 
in the Spring Festival. The festival, called “Seven 
Sisters Bihu” was celeberated in April last year in 
Sibsagar, Upper Assam. Also a team of football 
players from Thailand, participated last year, in the 
local football matches. This year again next month, 
a Thai delegation may participate in the Spring 
Festival. The increasing contacts between the Thais 
and the Assamese political groups, some éncourag- 


-ing seccessionism, is quite alarming, so a certain 


section of Assamese intellectuals believe. 

The fact that the Ahom tribals came to the 
Brahmaputra Valley in the early 13th century, from 
Thailand, may not be very significant, but the fact 
that in South East: Asia, particularly in Thailand, 
the CIA has its base for operations in East Asia, 
should be kept in mind. After all CIA’s plans for a 
federation of East Asian countries are widely known. 
The North-eastern region is closer to Saigon than to 
New Delhi. . i 

The CIA penetration into the Assamese: press is 
very striking. Through advertisements and direct 
supply of money or machinery, to-day, the foreign 
elements-and their representatives have put the free- 
dom of expression of the journalists, in Assam, in 
complete jeopardy. ; 

The section of press, represented by the owners of 


_ the Assam Tribune and the powerful Nilachal Fress, 


which has the best press machinery in the region, is 
overzealously supporting the current movement in 
Assam. There is no critical element in their 
coverage. 

The other section of press — such as the Assam 
Express and the weekly Nagrik (in Assamese) — has 
been either neutral or critical in regard to the aims 


‘and objectives of the current movement. The result 


has been that the Assam Express has been receiving 
almost no advertisements. Not only that, thousands 
of copies of Assam Express and Nagrik, have been 
publicly burnt by the students and others. Also the 
editors of both papers have been receiving telephone 
calls demanding that they should cease to oppose 
‘the movement, otherwise they would have to face 
dire consequences, their offices may be set on fire. 
A month back, in different parts of Assam, the 


_ students and others, adopted several resolutions in 


public meetings that the “Assamese people” should 
not buy Assam Express and the weekly Nagrik. The 
resolutions were also passed to socially boycott the 
newspaper agents who sold the two newspapers. 
Even their lives have been threatened. 
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An Assamese novelist, Nirupma Borghain, 38, 
who had been working, until recently, as the Assis- 
tant Editor of the Saptahik Nilachal published from 
Gauhati, was suspended from her job, without any 
previous notice on January 23. Though she isa 
member of the National Union of Journalists and a 
member of the Assam Union of Journalists, no 
action 'has so far been taken by either of these two 
bodies to question the legality of the suspension by 
the management. Even Phani Talukdar, who had 
been a-member of the Press Council, has refrained 
from condemning the arbitrary action taken by the 
management. $ 

What was the fault of Nirupma Borghain? In the 
first week of January in north Kamrup, several 
villages, inhabited by Bengalis, were burnt one after 
another. Two days later some houses belonging to 
the Assamese peasants were also burnt and in one 
village, the CRP personnel were reported to have 
raped half a dozen Assamese women. While the 
first incident caused no visible concern in the ranks 
of the organisations leading the current agitation 
over the ‘foreigners’ issue, the second incident, 
particularly the rape of the Assamese women by the 
CRP, caused tremendous amount of anger and 
resentment among the leaders of the current 
agitation. 

The students and the organisers of the Gana 
Sangram Parishad, organised massive relief work 
for the affected Assamese peasant familes, while the 
large number of non-Assamese victims received no 
help from these organisations. Only the workers of 
the Left parties including the workers of CPI (ML) 
were seen organising relief for the non-Assamese 
population. 

Nirupma Borghain and a CPI’ worker visited on 
January 17 the huts of the affected non-Assamese 
peasants, in their personal capacity and as members 
of a women’s social organisation. In one of the 
huts, they found the condition of a baby very serious 
as it had been partly burnt during the riots ten days 
earlier. The baby required urgent medical attention. 
Nirupma Borghain learnt in the village that though 
there was a medical team visiting the village that 
same day, the Assamese doctors had refused to 
attend to the baby, because it belonged to “‘Bangla- 
deshis.”’ She was naturally emotionally shaken and 
shocked to know this. 

On her way back to Gauhati in a hired taxi, 
Nirupma Borghain noticed the medical van and the 
team led by the Gauhati Junior Doctors’ Associa- 
tion. She asked the taxi driver to stop the car. As 
soon as the car stopped, the students surrounded it 
and asked her to come out. After Borghain and her 
companion,.came out of the car, the students asked 
or rather ordered the-taxi driver to leave the place. 


A long argument took place berween the students 


and Nirupma Borghain. While the students were 
shouting at her for visiting the houses of ‘‘foreig- 
ners”, Borghain wanted an explanation why the 
doctors had not treated the baby. She said that 
they were professional doctors and that they should 
not discriminate between patients on religious or 
linguistic grounds and even if one section belonged 


, to the so-called foreigners, 
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Seeing that there was no end to the argument, : 
Nirupma Borghain tried to board a bus going to 
Gauhati. The students, gheraoed the bus and 
demanded’ that she should not be allowed to go to 
Gauhati. Even the other Assamese passengers in the 
bus took the side’ of the students and: refused to 
travel with her, she was insulted, humiliated and was 
called a ‘traitor’ and a ‘prostitute’ by the students. 
Eventually, with a lot of difficulty she was able to 
return to Gauhati. 

On January 18 the organisers of the three leading 
groups (GSP, PLP and AASU) held a public meet- 
ing in Gauhati to observe an ‘“‘Anti-Atrocity Day 
On Women” — to condemn the rape of the Assa- 
mese peasant women by the police. In this meeting, 
Narayan Sharma, General Secretary of the Junior 
Doctors’ Asssociation, proposed a resolution con- 
demning Nirupma Borghain for visiting the camps 
of “Bangladeshis”. The crowd in the meee 
jeered. 

On January 23, without any previous notice, ‘the 
management, of the Nilachal Press, which owns the 
weekly she edits, suspended her from her job. It is 
openly known that the owner of the press, Munindra 
Datt Barua, is a strong supporter of the present 
movemeut. 

In order to explain the complex nature of the 
current agitation in Assam, rooted into the socio- 
economic history of the region, it is essential to 
understand the class interests of the small but 
powerful Assamese bourgeoisie. To this one can 
add the small middle class consisting of the bureau- 
crats. The present article, though only introductory 
in nature, is meant to generate further discussion on 
the role of various social classes in the current 
agitation. The following analysis is by no means, 
however, a contradiction of some objective facts. 
mentioned by the present writer in the earlier 
despatch (Mainstream, March 22, 1980). 

On the surface the problem appears to be consti- 
tutional and therefore attempts have been made’ to 
seek a solution within a constitutional and admini- 
strative framework; however, the communal and 
linguistic dimensions and the regional aspirations 
form part of class politics. Even when mass senti- 
ments are involved, the crucial elements, giving 
political expression to these sentiments (also initially 
generated by them) are representatives of the pro- 
pertied classes. However, because of the existence 
of some objective facts — such as Assam semi- 
colonial status precariously maintained through first 
imported labour and bureaucracy; then the immi- 
gration of Muslim peasants from East Bengal; 
followed by an influx of Hindu Bengali refugees 
from East Pakistan throughout fifties, sixties and 
early seventies and finally gradual infiltration of 
poor Muslim and Hindu peasant families from 
Bangladesh in the past nine years and which conti- ’ 
nues to this day — generating ‘‘nationalistic 
feelings”, there is temporary overshadowing of' class 
antagonisms within the Assamese society and hence 


‘there is popular support for the movement. 


Besides, if the movement succeeds in driving 


-out the non-Assamese landlords, labourers, share- 


croppers, clerks and administrators (whatever num- 
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ber), and if possible it succeeds also in re-arranging 
the constitutional relationship with the Indian 
Union — or atleast restrict the entry of competitive 
non-Assamese — the expectation is that by and 
large, all sections of the Assamese society, at various 
levels, will benefit from the change in the status 
* quo. Secondly, since the Hindu immigrants along 
with the Assamese progressive sections have tended 
to support the Left parties in the State, while the 
majority of Muslim immigrants support the national 
parties like Congress (I), the regional parties which 
are spearheading the current agitation (for example 
PLP and Asom Jatiyatabadi Dal), can achieve any 
significant electoral success only if they can isolate 
by deleting the names from the voters’ list these 
sections of the population. The agitation has at the 
same time provided them with an opportunity to 
widen their base among the middle classes and the 
lower middle classes. Not only that, these parties 
also hope that the impoverished Assamese peasants 
will also come into their fold., The passions and the 
sentiments which the movement has generated among 
the people in the State along the communal and 
linguistic lines, have thus created a favourable 
atmosphere for the Assamese bourgeoisie, (backed by 
foreign interests) to Jaunch an all-out attack on the 
Indian state. * 

The class society in Assam is based upon feudal 
mode of production in the villages. The urban 
bourgeoisie consists of the bureaucrats, contractors, 
transports, owners, planters and the medium-size 
industrialists. Almost every family also owns some 
land which is entirely cultivated by the sharecrop- 
pers. According to CPM leader Achintya Bhatta- 
charya out of a total 7,852,000 hectares of land in 
the geographical area of Assam, land under (or 
‘available for) cultivation, including cultivable waste 

. and fallow land, amounted to nearly 4,000,000 
hectares in 1975-76. (People’s Democracy, September 
17,1978). 

According to National Sample Survey - -the dive 
sion of land according to landholdings is as follows: 
while 4.1 per cent of rural families own 10 to 30 
acres each or 23.4 per cent of total cultivable land, 
66.6 percent of rural families have holdings not 
exceeding 1 to 2.5 acres and own jointly only 14 
‘per cent of land. 

A survey of the number and size of operational 
holdings also reveal the same position. While opera- 
tional holdings upto one hectare* account for 17.5 
per cent of land and 57 per cent of holdings, the 
holdings of 10 hectares and above account for | to 
3 per cent of holdings and 15 p.c. of land. Achintya 
Bhattacharya observes: ‘‘This is the real outcome 
of the so-called land reform policy of the “Congress 
Government: alienation at the base, concentration 
at the top, and consequent peasantry.” 

The famine in Dhubri Sub-division in 1974, 
Bhattacharya says, was the first major indication of 
the degree of pauperisation reached in the preceding 
decades since independence. It killed about. 15,000 
people and drove over 50,000 persons out of ‘this 
sub-division and perhaps out of the State. Itis now 
in the same sub-division that most of the new immi- 
grants from Bangladesh come in search of some 
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.cannot sustain itself unless 


land or work. Seeing the conditions there either 


they go back to Bangladesh, or remain there and 
start begging or move on to other parts of the State, 
probably upper Assam. 

Assam has always been and has remained to this 
day a semi-colony for the Indian big monopolists. 
Birlas own entirely the plywood industry in the 
State while the raw material, at very low cost (after 
bribing the inarticulate tribals) for their paper mills 
also come from this State though the mills are 
located outside Assam. There are 12 to 15 
Assamese tea planters; the rest of the estates are 
owned by Marwaris and the British firms. Because 
of its semi-colonial status, on the one hand there 
has been no improvement in the infra-structure (it 
is almost the same as the British left it in 1947) and 
on the other hand, there is no industrial develop- 
ment and thus the Assamese bourgeoisie is fully 
dependent upon State patronage. In the regional 
parties, one finds a large number of contractors and 
transport owners and hardly any political leader of 
high stature. The retired bureaucrats also seem 
to have been swelling the ranks of these organisa- 
tions, though their pet organisation is the "Assam 
Sahitaya Sabha. 

The main classes behind the agitation are then: 
the rich landlords, the small enterpreneur class, the 
middle classes led by the bureaucrats, the teachers 
and professors and the students. The movement 
Q it is based upon 
‘nationalistic’ feelings. The extremists, which in- 
clude chauvinist and communal elements, of course 
have been trying to control the agitation which can 
at any time conVert itself into a seccessionist move- 
ment. Through speeches and publications all at- 
tempts are being made to arouse people’s ‘‘nationa- 
listic” feelings. Even attempts are being madc to 


' disrupt mass organisations along chauvinist lines. A 


Karma Parishad of middle-class employees has been 
set up, and it has demanded that all orders written 
in English, would be ignored or rejected, and that 
nobody suspected of being a ‘‘foreigner’? would be 
admitted as a member. One_of the incidents which 
has brought a large number of women into the 
movement is the rape of three Assamese women in 
the second week of January by the CRP in the north 
Kamrup district. Repeatedly this incident is discus- 
sed and condemned in very emotional tones. One of 
the leading figures of the agitation says that he is 
ashamed to be an Indian ‘‘after what the ‘Indian’ 
police has done to our women”. Nobody replies to 
my question what have they done anyway for these 
poor peasant women in.the past thirty-three ycars 
since independence? 

Assam today brings out the crisis for the entire 
nation. There has to be a mighty political move- 
ment to counter it within Assam, and this can be 
done not by wielding the baton or the gun but by 
carefully attending to the genuine grievances of the 
people of Assam combined with united, courageous 
drive for enduring integration by political elements 
backed by their all-India leaderships. To resort to 
repression will only harden the seccessionist trend 
and lead fo their joining hands with similar forces 
in other parts of the north-east region. (Concluded) 
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ASSAM * 


Cost ‘of 
Stagnation 


` 


JYOTI JAFA 


How on earth did the Assamese 
become disadvantaged groups 
in their own State? Was it be- 
cause of long isolation. a natural 
' dependence on geographical allies 
and supernatural aid for protec- 
tion of regional interests? Or 
because of the myth spread in the 
last century by overseas scholars 
that the Assamese was Nature’s 
gentleman, best left to the idyllic 
life or self-contained pastoral 
existence? Was there any serious 
political effort to modérnise the 
State, tof enlarge educational 
opportunities which would allow 
the Assamese to move with the 
times and to acquire economic 
advantages? S 

` The fun-loving Assamese, 
through a process of vivisection 
and large scale displacement — 
_ practised by the British and the 
successor trade and temporal 
interests — have acquired a syn- 
drome of neglect and lack of 
significance. Today they are fight- 
ing to reassert their own special 
identity in their own homeland. 
Revolt-inducing relative depriva- 
tion in Assam is directly linked 
to this frustrating inability to 
contro] their own natural re- 
sources or to direct their own 
growth potential. But Arab-style 
oil embargoes are not going to 
provide any long-term solutions 
to the disease within Assamese 
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society, Or grease the wheels of 
progress; students and public 
leaders lack the means to enforce 
a cartel system. Hardening of 
attitudes on both sides may well 
lead ‘to further conflicts and 
breakdown of negotiations. And 
following well-established prece- 
dents, the legitimate Government 
may ask the Army to ensure oil 
supplies by taking over the refi- 


- neries and pipelines. Agitational 


activity in Assam could thus 
become counter-productive, pre- 
venting future development in a 
region which has often shown 


unwillingness to consider, other - 


points of view. 

By adopting a positive view 
and by persistent self-endeavour 
Assam could well rise above this 
tussle, which is going on mainly 
because colliding life-styles have 
made economic disparities 
glaring. ; 

The typical Assamese is easy- 
going and contented with his lot. 
Abundant natural resources en- 
couraged frugality of éndeavour. 
Since basic human requirements 
like rice, vegetables; fruit and 
even cloth were always easily 


„available, and fish and fowl 


were waiting to be caught at 
one’s door step, the people’ did 
not have to struggle for survival. 
They developed a languid exis- 
tence vith minimum effort bring- 
ing maximum returns. The 
women spun colourful mekhla 
chadars and gamches to meet 
family needs. Building materials 
were easily available. The 
Assamese learned to construct 
comfortable, neat and aestheti- 
cally satisfying bamboo houses. 
Hygiene and sanitation présented 
no problem in a land of heavy 
rainfall and seasonable natural 
drainage. Flowering shrubs flou- 
tished around every dwelling. 


Lush forests provided plentiful © 


fuel. Even essential transportation 
needs were largely provided by 
the numerous streams. 

Its geographical isolation en- 
couraged the British to, reserve 
Assam for their tea operations. 
The reluctance of the local people 
to engage in heavy labour made 
the imperialist rulers import 
workers from Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and Santhal Parganas. 
Until recently, the process of 
transformation to a modern in- 


dustrial society did not touch ` 
Assam. Prosperity was limited to 
foreigners. Also, during British 
days, penetration by trade was 
largely achieved by entrepreneurs 
from outside the province. The 
Assamese did not require or - 
acquire the skills needed for . 
modern industrial activity or to 
secure the spin-off benefits. Spurt 
? . oe 
to economic activity after Inde- 


‘pendence was provided by non- 


Assamese who had acquired the 


necessary skills and trade 
acumen. ` q 
Recent development of | oil, 


agro-industries and communica- 
tions’ brought in people with 
highly specialised technical know- 
ledge from other regions. So we 
now have a sizeable , cross-section 
of non-Assamese in the State 
who command considerable eco- 
nomic prosperity. This factor has 
sharpened the conflict between 
the old minimal agricultural 
activity of traditional Assamese 
society and its modern counter- 
part. Moreover, an articulate 
middle class has been growing 
up; enhanced needs and rising 
aspirations ‘are highlighted 
through public demonstrations. 
Demographic imbalances auto-, 
mati¢ally invite balancing opera- 
tions, and labour migration is 
not a feature peculiar to Assam. 
But illegal migration from ad- 
joining “Bangladesh and Nepal 
have undoubtedly increased the 
pressure on land, to the detri- 
ment of Assamese society, which 
was trying to break out of its age- 
old limitations. These immigrants 
have always enjoyed — and con-- 
tinue to enjoy — political patro- 
nage. The question of ‘foreigners’ 
and ‘outsiders’ is being used to 
sharpen protest which has deep, 
and widespread roots in the stag- 
nation of Assamese society. 
Recently an acquaintance ex- 
plained why his family had sold 
offits last tea garden. He said 
labour unrest made the task 
difficult, and sharp competition 
from big firms made the profit 
margin slim. They felt it was 
better to get ovt before every- 
thing was notionalised ‘anyway! ` 
Another person, asked why he 
limited his agricultural operations. 
to one crop of three months in 
the year, replied: “We are not so 
, (Continued on page 29) 
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NIEO AND NORTH 


Obstacles to 
New Global 
Negotiations 


C. RAGHAVAN 


A Ministerial meeting of the Group of 77 (New 
York, March 10-14) has formulated a draft 
agenda, time-frame and procedure, for the proposed 
new round of global negotiations, expected to be for- 
mally approved and flagged off by the UN General 
Assembly at its Special Session in August-September 
this year. 
The Ministerial meeting, presided over by Indian 
Foreign Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao, spotlighted 


both the problems and opportunities for the South - 


in this new effort at dialogue with the North. 

The idea of the new global round of negotiations 
has its origin in an Algerian initiative which surfaced 
at the manila UNCTAD and was formally endorsed 
by the Non-aligned Summit at Havana. 

In 1973-74, when the OPEC countries asserted 
their sovereignty over their oil resources, a non- 
renewable natural resource; the United States, under 
Kissinger, tried to mobilise the oil consumers of the 
North and the South to confront the OPEC. 
Algeria in a counter-move called a conference of 
Third World countries to consider all raw materials 
and their exports, and-not merely oil. The end 
result of all this (coming as it did when the Third 
World began to perceive the connection between its 
failure to achieve economic and social freedoms 
through development, and the iniquitous inter- 
national economic relationships) was the declaration 
on the New International Economic Order and the 
North-South dialogue. 


Starting with the Paris dialogue among a smal’ 
group of developed and developing countries (tae 
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Communist bloc kept away), which produced 
nothing, the North-South dialogue has since then 
been meandering its way through various UN for- 
ums, with issues sectorised and fragmented. 

The North initially agreed to a dialogue and 
negotiations to restructure international relationships 
because of the shock of the oil price rise. But soon 
it was thought that the oil price rise was a one-time 
affair and the shock could be absorbed over a period. 
The industrialised countries did absorb the shock, 
by increasing their own prices of manufactures, and 
exporting their inflation to the Third World. 

- In between, the dialogue was carried on in various 
forums without any fruitful results; it was a series of 
deadlocks, impasses and failures. The fall of the 
Shah in Iran, and the cutback in production there, 
however, highlighted the precarious balance between 
energy supply and demand and consumption in the 
world. The OPEC countries, which after their 1974 
price rises (that compensated for over 30 years of 
fall in real value of oil, their only capital asset, vis- 
a-vis their imports from outside) found the value in 
constant dollars and in terms of trade going down, 
acted in 1979 to increase the price of oil. 

At the Manila UNCTAD, the United States tried 
to inject the oil issue into the agenda, in an effort to 
divide the Third World, as also its demands for re- 
structuring global economic relationships. Though 
the Group of 77 formally managed to maintain their 
unity, UNCTAD-V itself was virtually wrecked by 
this controversy. 

‘Itwas in this context that Algeria formally 
mooted the idea of a new global round in which 
energy would be discussed and negotiated with the 
North along with other issues of concern to the 
South. The idea was broached at the Colombo 
bureau meeting, and was taken up further at the 
Havana Summit. 

After the two price rises in 1979, and in the 
aftermath of the Camp David agreements between 
Egypt and Israel which left conservative pro-Amer- 
ican Arabs like Saudi Arabia very much exposed, 
there were hints of a dialogue between the Gulf 
states and some of the West Europeans who were 
more vulnerable to any break in oil imports. 

One cannot be certain whether the Algerian move 
for a new global round was intended to ward off 
such moves, or was a reaffirmation of efforts to put 
new life into the NIEO drive and dialogue with the - 
North, or a mete ploy to head off pressures from 
the industrialised countries and the oil-importing 
Third World/countries on the oil price issue. There 
are.some who feel that the move for global negotia- 
tions, far “rom helping the South, is proving harm- 
ful, insofar as it has merely helped the North to 
slow down or avoid commitments in on-going nego- 
tiation,s as in UNCTAD. But in any case there was 
little, steam in the on-going negotiations, and the 
Western countries, specially the hard-liners like the 
USA, Britain, West Germany and Japan, have been 
‘inyielding all along, hoping to wear out the South. 

At Havana, the oil-importing developing countries 

‘ agreed to go along with the Algerian initiative, but 

only after promises of South-South negotiations and 

cooperation on energy issues, Though energy and 
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oil were not mentioned at all, they were known to 
have been included in the resolution adopted on 
“Policy guidelines on the reinforcement of collective 
self-reliance between developing countries”. This 
particular resolution, and the new Global Round, 
were negotiated by Algeria, Venezuela, Yugoslavia 
and India; and was viewed as part of a package and 
an important ingredient for ensuring unity of the 
Group of 77 and the South and strengthening their 
position in the global negotiations. 

The New York Ministerial meeting, which con- 
sidered the draft agenda, time-frame, etc, has to be 
viewed against this background. 

The Group of 77 originally came into being in 
connection with UNCTAD, at the first meeting at 
Algiers of the developing countries, which then 
numbered 77, in preparation for the Delhi 
UNCTAD. Over the years in UNCTAD, the Group 
of 77 has functioned as a negotiating group, acting 
through the three regional groups — Asian, African, 
and Latin American and Caribbean. In New York 
the Group is a recent phenomenon; it deals mainly 
with resolutions to be pushed through the UN 
General Assembly. The diplomats at the Geneva 
G-77 mostly report to their trade ministries — 
UNCTAD was originally dealing mainly with trade 
issues as an adjunct of development. It. now deals 
with the entire gamut of trade, money, finance, 
technology, etc, and still the anomaly persists of 
governments dealing with UNCTAD through their 
trade ministries. In New York, the diplomats report 
to their foreign offices (even when dealing with 
economic issues). In the result, over a period of time, 
there is an element of rivalry between the G-77 

_diplomats in Geneva and those in New York. Theo- 
retically, some of the bigger countries like India do 
the coordination in their own capitals, but in fact 
this is minimal. 

Before the Ministerial meeting, experts from the 
Group of 77 had considered and made recommen- 
dations, which in turn were vetted by senior officials 
of the Group who made their report to the Ministers, 
In the light of views expressed at the Ministerial 
meeting, the senior officials again considered the 
issues, and reported to the Ministerial meeting on 
March 14, which quickly approved a communique, 
draft, agenda, framework for negotiations, and issues 
relating to Economic Cooperation among Develop- 
ing Countries (ECDC). 

The Ministers have suggested that the global 
negotiations should be held in New York, that the 
UN General Assembly should set up a’special forum 
for it in the shape of a UN Conference on Global 
Negotiations for International Economic , Coopera- 
tion for Development, that the conference should 
begin on January 5, 1981, and hold its final session 
in September 1981, that it should have universal 
participation at a high political level and be the 
forum for conducting negotiations to ensure a 
“simultaneous, coherent and integrated approach to 
all issues under negotiations” and result in a pack- 
age agreement, to the implementation of which ali 
participating states will be committed. 

In formulating a draft agenda under the five 
major heads, instead of working out a harmonised 
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selective list of items of overwhelming importance 
to all or most of them, and choosing issues that 
could help in moving towards NIEO by changing 
fundamental global relationships, the Group ended 
up by aggregating all kinds of subjects under the 
five heads, meaning that some 35 subjects had to be 
discussed and negotiated. 

True, the agenda and the procedures are to be 
negotiated with the North, and there was no sense 
in the South doing that negotiation among them- 
selves. If the agenda and procedures are viewed 
in this light — the communique of the Ministers 
suggests that the Group of 77 should negotiate with 
the other groups the agenda and the procedures 
within the framework decided by the Ministers ~ 
there is nothing very objectionable. 

But if the global negotiations are not to result in 
endless talkathons, by the time of settling the agenda 
at the special session, the Group of 77 must concen- 
trate on the key issues that would change the present 
power structures and global relationships and bring 
about the fundamental structural changes that can 
help the international community move towards the 
NIEO. : 

If afew key issues in the fields of raw material, 
energy, trade, development and finance are chosen, 
it would be possible to have a measure of trade-offs 
within and among the issues so that all groups of 
countries will gain something, and the movement 
towards a new order can begin. 

There is a big question mark. The UN’s New York 
forum has been chosen because of the alleged politi- 
cal, negotiating skill of UN diplomats and their 
‘clout’with their home governments. But tradition- 
ally, New York ambassadors have been disdain- 
ful of economic and social issues, and seldom 
attend or staff such meetings, leaving all that to 
juniors. And the New York diplomats’ skills in the 
UN are in arriving at frameworks of words that each 
could live with, interpret varyingly, and argue end- 
lessly thereafter. The issues involved in the global 
negotiations are hard-core issues that go to the root 
of the present power structure, and involve the real 
power wielded by the Transnational Corporations 
that quite often manipulate both the home and host 
governments. ' 

Having seen Indian and other negotiators func- 
tion in many of the UN forums in the last several 
years — and India is one ofthe better equipped ` 
Third World countries in the sphere of coordi- 
nates and formulating coherent policies, and Gov- 
ernment’s rules of business in theory ensure this 
though there is inadequacy in practice time and 
again— one must express some concern. ; 

At present, in the different UN forums, Group of 
77 meetings are serviced by the various secretariats, 
and much of the studies and ideas on which the 
Group of 77 formulate their demands come out of 
the secretariat. This is certainly true of UNCTAD, - 
the one UN forum with a particular bias favouring 
the developing countries and international economic 
development. The inadequacy of this in negotiations, 
in careful formulation of demands and proposals, in 
the harmonisation of group positions, and in reach- 
ing compromises that will secure fundamental ad- 
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vantages, has been quite evident. 

The Western countries, and the Socialist bloc, 
have better diplomatic and communication mechan- 
isms, have the wherewithal to undertake studies and 
formulate positions, have better ‘intelligence’ about 
possible positions and fall-back positions of the 


other side. Their positions are also better coordinated’ 


through the OECD for the West, and the Comecon 
for the East. The Third World lacks any such mech- 
anism. Undoubtedly, while the OECD and Comecon 
have a common purpose as haves against the have- 
nots of the Third World, the Group of 77 countries 
do not yet have that cohesion or unity of purpose to 
justify (even if they can afford it) an OECD-type 
secretariat. 

Perhaps as a hangover from the period in the 
early stages of the non-aligned movement, when 
Jawaharlal Nehru for example sought to prevent 
the movement degenerating into a bloc and hence 
opposed any secretariat for the non-aligned, India 
and several other important members of the Group 
of 77 continue to oppose any attempts to put to- 
gether a Third World Secretariat. Even the more 
modest idea of a small permanent technical support 
team has been endlessly “studied” without concrete 
action. That there is need for some such support 


service was seen at the Paris dialogue when the. 


Third World participating countries set up a techni- 
cal support team (and disbanded it even before the 
talks finally ended). After the Arusha meeting of the 
Group of 77 there was further pressure, and the 
G-77 in Geneva came up with modest proposals 
which were quickly shot down last year by the 
G-77 group in New York—the fact that the diplo- 
mats had different home constituencies no doubt 
helped. 

According to the draft agenda approved by the 
G-77 Ministers at New York, “The global negotia- 
tions will deal with all the issues in an inter-related 
manner, and in a manner which will not disrupt 
on-going negotiations in other forums but reinforce 
and draw upon them. The negotiations under way 
in other forums, in turn, would not disrupt global 
negotiations, In the event of any impasse in on-going 
negotiations, the issues will be brought for negotia- 
tion within the framework of the global group”. 

Yet the 77 as a group do not have even the rudi- 
ments of an information and communication mecha- 
nism for the groups in each forum to know what is 
going on in the others on inter-dependent subjects, 
and as a consequence they take up contradictory 
positions that are easily manipulated and used to 
advantage by the North. 

On the level of strategy, it is clear that the success 
of the Third World in the global negotiations is 
postulated upon the fact that energy has become a 
key issue, one in which the Third World holds the 
key and can use the dependence of the industrialised 
countries on oil supplies from the South to end the 
Third World’s dependency relationship with the 
North in other sectors. 

This means, first, that the Group of 77 must have 
prior negotiations among themselves to ensure that 
energy—specially the need of the oil importing 
developing countries for secure supplies of oil for 
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their development and the wherewithal to pay for it 
—does not become a divisive issue within the 
Group in the global negotiations. Also, to use 
energy as a weapon, the OPEC countries’ ability 
and willingness to ensure- reasonable security of 
supplies and predictable prices (everyone is now 
agreed that being scarce, oil price will continue ta 
rise and must match the price of other sources of 
energy) for industrialised countries, has to be intelli- 
gently used to obtain other benefits from the North 
—development finance, both secure and automatic 
and at reasonable terms, technology, and greater 
access to industrialised markets and control over 
transport, marketing and other infrastructures. 

Partly, the OPEC perhaps is yet to make up its 
mind how to play the oil card. Within OPEC itself 
(which is as variegated and divided as the Group of 
77 or for that matter the OECD) the issues have not 
been thought out. Some of the Gulf states perhaps 
feel they could get some advantage by direct deal- 
ings with the USA and Western Europe. Some of 
them perhaps feel too that they could use the oil 
weapon to secure political trade off in the shape of 
genuine West Asia peace which must result in 
Palestinian self-determination and solution to the 
Jerusalem issue. 

But deeper consideration should make the OPEC 
and the Gulf states, specially conservative ones like 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates, 
realise that their economic objectives, namely, safe- 
guarding their surplus financial assets (created by 
their having to pump out more oil than necessary 
and converting it into dollars, or even Swiss or 
German currency) and ensuring both the real value 
of the assets and their security, cannot be achieved 
except in a global context and through global 
arrangements —and this is possible only through the 
global negotiations and a solid front of the G-77 to 
bring about fundamental structural changes. 

The way the USA, under pressure from the Jewish 
lobby within the country, did a volte face and 
changed its vote in the UN Security Council, has 
its own lessons. Despite all the public postures and 
cold war propaganda, as McGeorge Bundy recently 
remarked, the threat to the conservative regimes in 





HIGH FINANCE d 


Anyone who has had much to do with what is gene- | 
rally called ‘financial circles’ knows that it is riddled 
with duplicity, cheating, bribery, corruption, double 
dealing, swindling, fraud, deception and artifice, and it 
is only when some scandal suddenly makes the headlines 
that the general public gets an inkling of what goes on 
all the time bélow the surface in the ‘City’ or in the 
purlieus of Wall Street. 

The whiz-kids of London’s notorious money-making 
manors such as property, fringe-banking, asset-stripping 
operations, gambling joints, non-dividend paying public 
companies (milked at source by directors), inter-office 
financial manipulations, loans to directors, tax evasion, 
tax havens in foreign Countries — these wide boys 
never had it so good. For every publis’ed failure or 
crash there are ten thousand successes which go un- 
recorded. They laugh at the Company Acts, the 
Department of Trade, and the law-enforcement autho- 
rities, because they manage to keep just within — 
occasionally just a fraction without — the Jaw., 

Mark Goulden, British Publisher, in “Mark My Words” 
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the atea comes not from Soviet 
military invasion or intervention 
but from interna] forces, and not 
all the US Fleets and threats of 
nuclear intervention can protect 
security of Middle East oil sup- 
plies to the USA or West Europe 
against such internal dangers. 

Thus, even from this view- 
point, the interests of the regimes 
concerned and North can both be 
safeguarded only through global 
arrangements and fundamental 
restructuring providing for wise 
management of inevitable changes 
through orderly development. 

Between now and next January, 
when the global negotiations will 
start, the OPEC hopefully would 
be able to harmonise its own 
position, and harmonise it with 
that of other members of the 
Group of 77. At Caracas, the 
OPEC has already moved to 
“accord priority to the other 
developing countries in securing 
the supply of oil for their do- 
mestic requirements, on the basis 
of member countries’ official 
prices, and reaffirmed the com- 
mitment to ensure that these 
countries do not incur prices be- 
yond these official OPEC prices.” 
Issues of pricing, and measures 
to help Third World countries 
overcome their balance of pay- 
ments difficulties through recyc- 
ling of surplus capital are under 
the consideration ofthe OPEC 
long-term starategy committee 
and are to be decided at the 
. OPEC summit in November. The 
proposal to convert the OPEC 
special fund into a 20-billion 
dollar development bank and 
agency is one such. However, it 
would be wrong to expect the 
OPEC countries to give up their 
patrimony, and fritter away their 
capital assets (which they would 
need in the not-too-distant future 
when their oil supplies will be 
exhausted). Therefore the oil-im- 
porting developing countries 
must give them trade-offs (includ- 
ing in technology, joint enter- 
prises, investments). 

Some progress in this direction 
has been made in the various 
ECDC ideas under consideration 
and being worked out in UNC- 
TAD. Further progress, envisaged 
in the Havana resolutions, needs 
to be pursued more vigorously, 
and the ad hoc committee that 
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the Ministers agtéed to set up 
could mark the beginning. 

But the way some of the non- 
OPEC countries too opposed any 
G-77 mechanism for ECDC, and 
the way the negotiators at the 
G-77 engaged in hairsplitting as 
to whether the ad hoc committee 
should submit ‘a report’ or ‘the 
report’ has not been good. Often 
the G-77 rightly charge the 
industrialised countries with lack 
of political will. The G-77 too 
must show political wil], in this 
area of ECDC, to strengthen their 
collective self-reliance and nego- 


tiating position. be 
Hitherto, the industrialised 
countries have been using their 
economic difficulties as an excuse 
not to agree to fundamental 
changes (though clearly the dif- 
culties of the North will not be 
solved without such changes). But 
as the WHO Director-General 
recently warned, the Afghanistan 


_ affair is being used to whip up a 


cold-war environment, and there 
is an attempt to take the globe 
back to the 19th century, when 
afew European powers decided 
the fate of the rest of mankind. 
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F Applications are invited from Indian Nationals for the post 
; Of CO-ORDINATOR (EVALUATION) of the University. 4 


- Qualifications : A. First or High Second Class Master's 
Degree or equivalent qualifications. B. Considerable experience 
in academic administration in a responsible position in a 
University or in an institution of higher learning with particular 
reference to : (i) formulation and implementation of develop- 
ment schemes/programmes; (ii) Up-Keep and maintenance of 
students’ academic performance records preferably, through 
modern Management Techniques; (iii) Students Affairs in 
general, like assisting and coordinating in admissions, institu- 
tion and award of scholarships/fellowships, academic matters 
pertaining to recognized/maintained institutions, academic 
linkages /collaborative programmes. C. Adequate experience in 
Semester System, Letter Grading and continuous evaluation 
techniques and ability to take organizational charge of meet- 
ings and academic affairs in the University, i 

In addition, he will be required to perform such duties as . 
may be assigned to him from time to time by the University ; 
authorities. a. 


Scale of Pay : Rs. 1500-60-1800-100-2000 plus such other 
allowances as are admissible to staff members in Centrat 
Universities. Relaxation in any of the qualifications may be 
made in exceptional cases in favour of persons of wide expe- ' 
rience, high academic or professional distinction. Benefits of 
CP Fund-cum-Gratuity/GP Fund-cum-Pension-cum-Gratuity, 
Central Government Health Scheme and Leave Travel Con- 
cession are admissible as per rules. é 

Both ways second class (mail) rail fare is payable to the 
candidates invited to appear for interview from outside Dethi- 
by the shortest route subject to production of rail receipt. 

Persons already in employment should route their appli- 
cations through appropriate channel. 1 

It will be open to the University to consider the names of 
Suitable candidates who may not have applied or those whose 
applications are received after the due date. 

A higher starting pay may be granted to a highly qualified 
experienced candidate. i 
} Applications on plain paper, giving full details of qualifi- 

cations, age, experience, present pay, scale of pay, etc, should 
teach the Dy Registrar (Admn.) Jawaharalal Nehru University, 
New Mehruali Road, New Delhi-110067 latest by the 14th 
April, 1980, ar . 
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Poor of 
Third Worid 


JULIUS NYERERE 


if have chosen to speak to you about the poor of 
the Third World. 

in Europe it is a long time since wealthy people 
said that the problems of the poor within their 
country had no relevance to them. I think I am 
correct in saying that nowadays not even the most 
conservative Austrian, Englishman, or German, be- 
lieves that the poor in his country can solve their 
own problems without any reference to the larger 

_, society within which they dwel! and work. 

This recognition by the rich of their inter-depen- 
dence with the poor of their nation has arisen for 
several reasons. First, because the poor were able 
to make their anger felt by the rich; secondly, 
because the rich could see the poor and the effects 
of poverty; and thirdly, because long experience of 
charity showed that it made no basic difference to 
the problem. 

And perhaps there was a fourth reason: there were 
always people who were saying to the rich, “This 
inequality is morally unacceptable’ or ‘This poverty 
is not in the interests of the community’ — or both. 
There is a lesson to be learned from these develop-, 
ments. ` 

The world is politically divided into nation states, 
But it is still one world, technologically, commer- 
cially, and because of modern communications, it is 

~ more one world now than ever before. 





We are publishing here the test of the address deliver- 
ed by President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania at the 
Austrian Institute for International Affairs, Vienna, on 
March 11, 1980. 
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There is now scarcely a single nation which will 
not suffe: great economic or social damage if it is 
cut off from access to goods produced thousands of 
miles away. But although the inter-dependence is 
real, it is the same kind of inter-dependence which 
used to exist between the early factory owner and 
the people who worked in his plant for 12 or 14 
hours a day, and earned barely enough to keep body 
and soul together. 

The factory owner could not enjoy his luxurious 
life without the workers. But the workers were 
dependent upon him for their meagre livelihood and 
therefore for their lives, and they displeased him 
at their peril. 

By a combination of revolt, revolution, and 
reform, the old rich-poor relationships have been 
changed within European nations. Jam not saying 
that further change is unnecessary — that is a 
matter for the workers of Europe to determine. 

But I am saying that in most European countries, 
including Austria, the state assures that no one 
starves while others have a surfeit. The semi-slavery 
relationship between rich and poor has been brought 
to an end. 

Internationally these changes have not been made. 
Figures are never entirely accurate, particularly for 
the poorest countries where a large subsistence 
economy continues alongside the money economy, 
But making all possible allowance for that, and 
taking World Bank estimates, for 1976, the distinc- 
tion between Mali’s per capita annual income of 
US $ 100 and Switzerland’s per capita income of 
US $ 8880 has no parallel within modern nations. 

It must be stressed that the per capita income 
figures demonstrate the wealth produced in a coun- 
try which is available for all uses — consumption, 
public administration and services, and investment; 
the poorer the country, and the greater its need for 
public services and investment, the less wealth it has 
available to provide those things. 

So I return to my starting point. Internationally 
as well as nationally, the wealth and the poverty are 
linked. Just as it was true to say that the factory 
owner of old was rich because his workers were 
paid less than subsistence wages, and that he was 
able to pay those wages because of the political and 
economic structure of those times, so it is true inter- 
nationally that the rich are rich because the poor 
are poor. The inevitable over-simplification of that 
statement does not invalidate it. 

Nor is this analogy invalidated by the fact that 
within the rich nations — or some of them — there 
are some individuals or some small groups who are 
poor, and within the poor nations — or most of 
them — there are a few individuals who are very 
rich and some groups which are so poor. 

The internal struggles between rich and poor 
which went on in Europe over the last century will 
take place — and must take place — within the 
poor countries. Indeed, they have already started 
and too often are interpreted by the Western nations 
as being Communist or Soviet inspired threats to 
Western interests, 

But struggles about fair distribution within the 
poor nations do not affect the major issue: that is, 
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the division of the world between the rich and poor 
nations, and the international economic structures 
which uphold and intensify the dispari.:es. For, 
it is the contention of the Third World nations 
that there is nothing accidental about their status 
as economic dependencies of the developed world: 
nothing accidental about the gradual worsening of 
their economic position relative : to the rich coun- 
tries: and nothing accidental about their own in- 
ability to overcome the poverty which oppresses 
their people. 

. On the contrary, these things are the result of a 
complex of inter-locking and mutually reinforcing 
international trading, financing, and servicing 
arrangements, which are described as the present 
international economic order. The Third World is 
therefore demanding a change in these arrange- 
ments. It is demanding that there shall be created 
by the nations of the world a new international eco- 
nomic order, which is directed towards overcoming 
world poverty and redressing the imbalances bet- 
ween rich and poor. 

Two things must be understood. First, what the 
Third World is not saying. It is not-saying that all 
our nations should have the consumption level of 
those who are now rich. If, as we maintain, that 
consumption level is the result of exploitation, it 
is clearly impossible for everyone to reach it. 

The aims of Third World nations are more 
modest. We want our people to be able to live in 
decency, with enough food, clothes and shelter, 
with reasonable education and health facilities avail- 
able to them, and with a modicum of other public 
and private services — a telephone in each village, 
a bus service, and the chance of acquiring a radio 
and bicycle by hard work. 

Nor — and this needs to be understood — are 
the Third World nations saying that they want to 
become little Austrias, or Britains or Germanys. 
We have our own cultures and our own ideas: these 
will develop and change as our economies change. 
A telephone exchange is the same the world over: 
what is said on those telephones, and how it is said, 
can vary. 

The second thing is that there is no document, or 
blue-print, entitled The New International Economic 
Order, which can be given to you and which would 
explain all the institutions, the arrangements, and 
the power balance if such a thing existed. There 
have been attempts to summarise the demands, but 
the documents are political and are necessarily in 
general terms. For, until the principle is agreed 
upon the experts cannot begin to work out the 
details. — 

The one clear thing is that this demand requires 
fundamental change in the whole complex of inter- 
national arrangements which have resulted in part 
from evolution and in part from deliberate planning 
in 1945 and afterwards. For at no point have the 
interests of the poor nations — most of which were 
colonies until after the last World War—been taken 
into account. : 

Let me give some examples of the kind of things 
which we were talking about. 

It has been estimated that there is trade between 
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the North and South — that is, between the deve- 
loped and the Third World — to the value of US$ 
500 billion. Almost all of this trade consists of 
manufactured goods from the North and primary. 
commodities from the South. 

The price of both types of goods — now with the 
single exception of oil — is determined in the North 
and by the North. When factory workers in Europe 
succeed in getting a wage increase, the price of 
tractors goes up: when there is a new social security 
tax in a European country, the price of tractors goes 
up. f í 
Pwe who need those tractors either pay the price 
demanded or go without. But when there is an 
increase in the price of oil, of fertiliser or other in- 
puts needed for the production of primary commo- 
dities, the price of our sisal or cotton, or our copper, 
does not necessarily go up. For that price is deter- 
mined by what is called the ‘market’: it is a ques- 
tion of demand and supply plus some speculation 
in their own interests by Northern monopolies, 
cartels, or transnational corporations. 

If the North is enjoying a boom — or planning a 
war — the demand for our minerals or crops is high, 
just as it is (for those unaffected if there is a disaster 
in a major producing country. Otherwise the price 
is low, and gets consistently lower relative to the 
prices of manufactured goods. 

So the poor are price takers, not price makers. 
We sell cheap and buy dear: and the ratio between 
our import and export prices constantly tends to 
worsen. Within nations the same trend occurs bet- 
ween primary products. and manufactured goods: 
that is why almost every developed country directly 
or indirectly subsdizes its farmers — and thus, 
incidentally, makes our problem worse. 

Internationally, even efforts to stabilise prices 
through commodity agreements seem doomed to 
failure. If the idea of indexing commodity prices 
to manufactured prices is introduced into inter- 
national discussion it does not even get a hearing. 

So the first thing the Third World is calling for is 
the introduction of some rationality and Justice in 
comparative pricing systems. 

But while that is being attempted, we endeavour 
to industrialise, so as to enjoy within our territory 
the multiplier effect of economic activity at the 
secondary level. 

We seek first to overcome the pattern whereby we 
export cotton and import cloth: and we also seek to 
earn more foreign exchange by the domestic value 
added to our basic exports. 

But what do we find? To convert the cotton to 
cloth, or the sisal to twine, we have to buy capital 
goods from the North — and oil from the oil pro- 
ducers, Yet when we come to earn the foreign ex- 
change we have thus expended, we find that the 
shipping tariffs for processed goods have been set 
much higher than those for raw commodities. We 
also find that there are tariffs or other restrictions 
against imports of cloth whereas there were none 
against the raw cotton. 

These import restrictions are sometimes justified 
on the grounds of sweated labour in our industries: 
the even more ‘sweated labour’ of our peasants 
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Apparently does not matter. So we seek change in 
the unfair practices which militate against our 
success in earning foreign exchange. 

But still it is true that the answer to poverty is 
increased wealth production. Unfortunately, the 
poorer you are, the harder it is to achieve such an 
increase. To produce efficiently, a new factory of 
any kind — and even modern agriculture — needs 
assured electricity and water supplies, local engine- 
ering facilities, and good transport connections with 
its markets. It: also needs skilled workers, and 
healthy workers, implying a pre-existing education 
and health systems. Yet none of these things exists 
in a poor country; their absence is part of the defini- 
tion of national poverty. 

The economic and social infrastructure has thus 
to be built before any productive investment can be 
run efficiently: but without the production of surplus 
in farms and factories there is no money for the 
infrastructure: that is the vicious circle of poverty. 

Certainly it is difficult, however great the effort, 
to produce much capital for investment from a 
national per capita annual income of about US $ 

190 — which is the estimate for Tanzania. My 
country currently devotes about 23 per cent of its 
gross domestic product to investment. But no 
amount of national sacrifice can provide the invest- 
ment fund a poor Third World country requires. 

Tanzania’s tremendous effort yielded US $ 875 
million in 1978: if we did nothing else at all — not 
even repairs to existing capital stock — that would 
pay for about 3500 km of two-way tarmac road. 
Austria is one-eleventh the size of Tanzania: it has 
32,500 km of federal and provincial roads. 

Any real attack on poverty in the Third World 
clearly requires a massive injection of capital from 
outside — from the wealthy areas of the world. One 
solution often canvassed is foreign private invest- 
ment. How many businessmen would invest in 
Tanzania in the kind of industries we need, given 
the economic circumstances in which they will be 
operating? The truth is they are not interested. This 
is not a question of our socialism: there are many 
non-socialist countries as poor as or poorer than 
“Tanzania. 

Businessmen do not invest in such countries 
because there is no profit to be made from them. 
And if they are persuaded to look at the question, 
they respond by demanding that the Third World 
Government first provide the electricity, the water, 
the road or railway and then that it give an initial 
tax holiday, import-free components and guarantee 
of freedom to export profits. 

On such terms, the poor country itself gains 
nothing except.a handful of new jobs, and may in a 
short while find that more foreign exchange than 
was ever brought in has Jeft the country as a result 
of the investment. 

Then there are loans from commercial banks. But 
some of you are bankers, And bankers do not lend 
to the poor. I need say no more. 

So we come to ‘aid’, And I will say straightaway 
that we need aid in the form of grants, concessionary 
loans and technical assistance; insofar as we get it. 
we appreciate it and try to put itto good use. But 
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what are the amounts available? 

The world’s official development assistance to the 
Third World countries — including both the poorest 
and the less poor — is now running at about 20 
billion dollars a year, compared with 450 billion 
dollars a year spent on armaments. 

In the early 1960s the developed nations agreed to 
use 0.7 per cent of their Gross National Product for 
‘aid’ by 1970. Of the seventeen OECD countries, 
only Netherlands, Sweden, Norway have exceeded 
that percentage, and Denmark has reached it. 

Including these four countries in the calculations, 
the average aid donation of the OECD countries in 
1978 was approximately 0.33 per cent of their 
GNPs. That average allocation has been getting 
smaller rather than larger. I understand that Austria 
devotes 0.19 per cent of its GNP to ‘aid.’ 

Further, there is an increasing tendency to tie 
bilateral aid to the political purposes of the donors: 
the world has recently been told by one country that 
the position taken by a poor nation over Iran and 
Afghanistan would affect allocation. Another impor- 
tant power has stated openly that aid would in future 
be given to those whose actions are helpful to the 
donor’s foreign policy. 

We are thus seeing a resuscitation of the old idea 
of giving charity to the ‘deserving poor’: if you do not 
doff your cap at the right time, you are of course not 
‘deserving’. Obviously, such attitudes and the actions 
which result from them have nothing to do with an 
attack on world poverty. They merely show neo-co- 
lonialism becoming more naked. 

So finally we come to the international financial 
organisations — especially the World Bank and the 
IMF. These were set up by, and are still controlled 
by, the rich nations of the world. Whether they are 
now effective in serving the purpose for which they 
are established is, I would have thought, question- 
able. 

But what is quite certain is that — apart from the 
IDA subsidiary of the World Bank — they are not 
instruments for attacking world poverty and depen- 
dency. The IMF in particular endorses and serves 
the present international financial structure, rather 
than in any way acting as a corrective to its injus- 
tices. Further, although it is a creature of the 
developed nations, these hide behind the IMF when 
they find it convenient. 

They pretend that it has a special expertise and is 
politically neutral: when a poor country seeks credit, 
it is therefore told first to reach an understanding 
with the IMF. 

What all this amounts to is that the present com- 
bination of voluntary aid, and resource transfers 
through commercial and international financial in- 
stitutions, does not begin to tackle the problem of 
poverty. It does not even prevent matters getting 
worse, because the net transfers to the poor nations 
are often of less value than their losses from worsen- 
ing terms of trade. A new approach must be 
made. 

The poor of the world are demanding that there 
should be change, and that the world should or- 
ganise itself for a seriousfand concerted attack on 
poverty. This demand is not new. It has been 
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éXpressed in this manner for over a decade. Various 
aspects of it have been discussed at many inter- 
national . conferences: innumerable speeches have 
been made. There has been so little progress that 
one might almost say that only one thing has been 
achieved: the New International Economic Order is 
now on the world’s agenda. 

It is not the highly complicated technical problems 
which have been the difficulty. Nor is there a lack 
of intellectual knowledge about the existence of 
some 800 million people who do not get enough to 
eat, who have few if any health or educational 
services, and who have no realistic hope of an ım- 
provement in their condition. 

On the contrary, there have been innumerable 
international resolutions and high-level statements 
deploring these conditions. Libraries could be filled 
with books written on the subject. There have been 
international commissions which have reported on 
the problem and made suggestions about what could 
be done. What has been lacking up to now is the 
political will for change on the part of those who 
control, operate and benefit from the present inter- 
national economic order. 

Yet it is now clear that there is no alternative 
to making fundamental change if the problem’ of 
world poverty is to be tackled with some hope of 
progress. 

Jt may be — although the political signs are not 
‘auspicious — that 1980 will provide a new opport- 
unity. For years the Third World leaders have 
talked to the rich nations about the immorality of 
present world inequalities and of the present econo- 
mic structures. They have been ably supported — 
and sometimes led — by prominent individuals in 
the Western world, including statesmen, religious 
leaders, economists and sociologists. 

But little action has followed, although private 
charitable groups have gathered support for their 
valuable ameliorative work. The argument of mor- 
ality is still valid. It must not be surrendered. But 
by itself it has proved insufficient to prompt the act 
of political will which is necessary before a solution 
can begin to be worked out. 

Until now, however, that argument has been going 
on while — to the developed world — the inter- 
national economic order seemed to be working 
reasonably well. There were minor economic reces- 
sions in the fifties and sixties, and certain countries 
had difficulty in adjusting to the loss of empire or 
unchallenged economic dominance. On the whole, 
however, things were not bad for the rich nations: 
there was an unprecedented rate of growth, and 
internal demands by some sections of their com- 
munities for greater income could be accommodated 
within that growth. 

Now things are different. The old order seems to 
be collapsing. The problems are sometimes attri- 
buted to OPEC, or to bad policies in this or that 
important country. But really the problem is recog- 
nised as being more deep-seated than that. It is 
beginning to be suspected that, for the developed 
world as a whole--just as within a nation and for 
the village shopkeeper—if your customers are too 
poor to buy, your own prosperity cannot be main- 
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tained. The argutnent about the world’s inter-depéñ- 
dence, and about what the Brandt Commission has 
called the “mutuality of interest’ is beginning to 
come into play. 

People are, however, always reluctant to accept 
an unpleasant truth. And although the experts, and 
people of such diverse political persuasion as those 
who were on the Brandt Commission, and many eco- 
nomists, are recognising this ‘mutuality of .interest’ 
in an attack on world poverty, the same does not 
seem to be happening at the political level in the 
First and Second Worlds. 

When a national leader like Austrian Chancellor 
Kreisky does get concerned, and expresses his con- 
cern, he does not get backed up by other national 
leaders: and perhaps not even within his own coun- 
try on this issue. 

Further, I see no change in the Eastern bloc 
attitude that the problem of world poverty has 
nothing to do with them. Yet countries from this 
bloc do trade with Third World countries, and are 
increasing their trade with Western developed 
nations. They are therefore involved in, and bene- 
ficiaries from, the present international trading 
patterns. 

And finaliy I look at the attitudes and under- 
standing of the general public in democratic deve- 
loped countries. I see that their humanity is great, 
and moves them to actions of generous individual 
charity at times of disaster in a far-away country. 
But I see little evidence that they understand their 
own involvement in — and benefit from — the pre- 
sent exploitative international economic system. 

Nor (despite valiant efforts) do I see much in the 
way of attempts to educate them into a realisation 
that their own life-style has to change — to come 
more down to earth — as this system changes: still 
less is there an effort to win their cooperation in 
effecting the inevitable changes in an orderly 
manner. 

Yet I repeat: change — and fundamental change 
— has to come. Together we can make it an orderly 
change. If we do not, there will be change through 
the effects of depression, violence spilling over from 
the poor countries to the rich, and reverberating 
areas of chaos. 

What then is to be done? No country can solve 
the problem by itself, although that is no excuse for 
its failure to act where it can. But each of us has a 
part to play in getting and carrying through effective 
joint international action. And there is no shortage 
of useful suggestions. 

Chancellor Kreisky has been talking for years 
about a new ‘Marshall Plan consisting of massive 
transfer of resources to the poorest countries in 
order to create an infrastructure necessary for 
economic modernisation. The Brandt Commission 
has now published its complex of proposals both 
long term and emergency. Other suggestions have 
been made. Let any of these be adopted and applied. 
They would provide a begioning. 

However, what seems to me to be essential is a 
change in the international power structure. There 
has to be a transfer of power in crucial international 

(Continued on page 22) 
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False Prophets 
of 
Modernism 


S.V. PRADHAN 


AS writers and critics we should be critically aware 
of what modernist writers are doing in different 
literatures. Of course, one is attracted by their 
dazzling formalist experiments and so some of us 
may, like a few Soviet writers, press for modernist 
techniques. 

We must not, however, ignore the social-historical 
roots of these “experiments”. After all, imagery, 
symbolism and myth — the battle-cries of modernism 
— were not discovered by Mallarme, Pound and 
Eliot. Writers have always used them. What is 
really new is the use to which these techniques are 
put by modernists. These ‘‘modernist” devices ex- 
press the private, subjective views of those who are 
divorced from everyday life, who do not experience 
and understand the social-historical currents of their 
times, and who, therefore, see facts from a distorted 
perspective and miss the significance of what they 
see. 

If navel-gazing has been a favourite pastime in 
this country, the modernist writer supplements it 
with mind-gazing or soul-gazing and transmits his 
“discoveries” by means of imagery, symbolism and 
myth, Because the content of these devices is per- 
sonal, private and subjective, they seem to be new 
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discoveries. indeed, when literature turns away from 


. the life of the the people, its path is littered with 


“new” techniques, “new” literary forms and “new” 
criticism. No formalist experiment, then, is really 
“formal”, for it has a definite, subjective and reac- 
tionary content. If “formalism” can call itself such, 
it is because there is a conspiracy of silence about its 
content. One expects people’s writers not to join this 
conspiracy but to unmask it. 

The important characteristics of this reactionary 

-content are easy to define, Itis distinguished by its 
lack of faith in reason; it rejects the notion of pur- 
pose and causality; it considers the present and the 
past and what is outside of oneself to be unknow- 
able. It is thus committed to subjective idealism. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that though modernists 
are sceptical about everything, they are not scep- 
tical about faith, religion, mysticism, spiritualism or 
some other form of obscurautism. Furthermore, the 
modernist content is characterised by a glorification 
of instinct, unreason, eclecticism and pluralism. A 
literature which promotes such a content is not 
interested in social change, is indifferent to life, and 
is contemptuous of people and society. It either 
loses itself in the commercially exploitable irrele- 
vances of lust and brutality for their own sake or, 
pretending to be apolitical, condemns itself to a 
distortion and mystification of reality. 

Lest these remarks seem abstract, let me iilustrate 
a few of them with reference to E.M. Forster, 
Nirad Chaudhari and V.S. Naipaul. 

Forster, who has written a celebrated novel about 
India, presents bhakti in a favourable light and 
goes so far as to suggest that there is something in 
Hinduism which reason cannot grasp but which is, 
nevertheless, important. Since this novel is a Wes- 
tern classic and a number of people read it in order 
to “understand”? India, it is important to expose 
this view and its ideological implications. Moreover, 
since in this country a testimonial from a white 
man still means a lot, we must explain why the 
testimonial is not worth the paper it is written on. 

Bhakti has played an important role in Indian 
history from time to time as an activist, unifying 
force rallying people in self-defence against oppres- 
sion. But it also developed a negative, passive and 
quietistic character, degenerating at times into an 
opium for peasants and workers. Of these two as- 
pects of bhakti, positive and negative, Forster has 
chosen to present the latter as the height of Indian 
wisdom. This, I am afraid, is symptomatic of 
Forster’s divorce from everyday Indian life. For, in 
fact, early Indian nationalists like M.G. Ranade, 
saw no contradiction between bhak ti and nationalism, 
and what is more important, Gandhi, in the best 
traditions of positive bhakti, used it at his public 
meetings to unite different nationalities and inspire 
in the masses a sense of self-respect and confidence. 

What is clear, then, is that the character of bhakti 
depends on the nature of the social force that 
adopts it. When bhakti is just an encounter of the 
individual with his God, it is utterly empty of signi- 
ficant social content and its ideological meaning 
lies in its indifference to the empirical world, and 
its acceptance of the present social, political and 
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é¢onomic order. No wonder this kind’ of bhakti is 
patronised by the ruling class. 

But such bhakti is a millstone round our necks. 
It is a partly primitive and partly feudal survival 
which flourishes because people still live in those 
primitive and exploitative conditions which foster 
animism and theism. But we who understand the 
genesis of bhakti are more interested in removing the 
conditions that give rise to it than in abandoning 
ourselves to unteason. 

Another instance of unreason is provided by Nirad 
Chaudhari’s The Continent af Circe. His argument 
can be reduced to this syllogism: Hindus are Aryans, 
Aryans are Europeans, aud therefore Hindus are 
Europeans. However, Circe, that is India, turned 
the Aryans into swine, that is, Hindus or Indians. 
Like Circe’s original victims, they have forgotten 
their original home, Europe. Circe could turn men 
into swine because of the hot Indian climate. How- 
ever, there is some hope for these swine. If they 
see that they are Europeans, and if they realise their 
European spirit, everything will be all right. Chau- 
dhari has, of course, recovered his European spirit. 
Incidentally, this racial enlightenment dawned on 
Chaudhari when he visited Britain in 1955 at the 
age of 55, no doubt at the expense of the British 
Council. Since there is no Panchsheel to protect us 
from interference in our culture, it is obvious that 
we must defend ourselves. 

Writers and critics can protect us by showing up 
The Continent of Circe for the ravings of a deluded 
19th century babu who has an enormous capacity 
for self-hatred and self-deception. Chaudhari’s real 
problem is the present state of India’s degeneration. 
This is a historical situation brought about by 
identifiable social, historical and economic factors. 
It has nothing to do with Swine, Aryans, or Circe. 
But Chaudhari evokes this mythological machinery 
to present a private and subjective interpretation of 
history which is removed from the real life of the 
country. The modernist infection of subjectivism 
has affected not only writers but also scholars and 
critics. Therefore he can seriously offer the fantasy 
of his second childhood, his Freudian ‘‘family 
romance”, as an adult explanation of the decline of 
the Hindus. : 

Chaudhari’s thesis, though contemptible as 
history, is mischievous as myth, for it evokes an 
appropriate response from the South. The Dravi- 
dian myth is the southern counterpart of Chau- 
dhari’s Aryan fantasy. It sees the country as being 
inhabited by Aryans and Dravidians; the Dravidians 
of course, are the sufferers; they have been pushed 
back, their languages have been corrupted and their 
culture has been Aryanised. The aim of this myth 
is to get rid of the Aryans. This, J must say, is the 
ultimate in unreason. 

I believe that the masses and the intellectuals of 
this country are the victims of a quiet Anglo-Indian 
joke. Race as a principle of historical explanation 
is a distinctly 19th century idea and it was applied 
by some forgotten English historian to Indian 
history. Subsequent historians repeated the Aryan- 
Dravidian theory as the answer to all the difficult 
problems of history till we ourselves came to believe 
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it Ail that the people have gained is a spurious . 
identity as Aryans and Dravidians. And at what 
cost? The working class movement is split, the unity 
of the country has been jeopardised and the ruling 
class is more solidly entrenched than ever. 

Besides racial chauvinism in which large regions 
participate, we have feudal chauvinism which sepa- 
rates one nationality from another. And this kind of 
chauvinism has made itself felt in literature. I have 
in mind the West Indian writer, Naipaul, who in his 
Wounded Civilisation has chosen to hold up for our 
admiration an organisation known as the Shiv Sena. 
I should not really be wasting time analysing the 
pseudo-profundities of this over-rated writer. But he 
is important as a portent — a portent of a situation 
that calls for vigilance on our part. 

You may recall the description of his encounter 
with a few members of the Shiv Senain a Bombay 
slum. Naipaul was swept off his feet by their dedi- 
cation, their sense of commitment, their transparent 
sincerity, earnestness and sense of purpose. He had 
seen nothing like this in India, “an area of dark- 
ness.” And here in this Bombay slum, in these 
Shiv Sainiks he sees a ray of light. Whatever my 
opinion of Naipaul as an intellectual, I did not 
expect this British democrat to recommend to us a 
fascist, opportunist organisation of the lumpen- 
proletariat. f 

Naipaul, I suspect, was betrayed by his idealism 
and incapacity for concrete thinking. While he is 
right in detecting certain qualities in the organisa- 
tion, he turned these qualities into ends-in-them- 
selves and did not ask any searching questions 
about the goal of this “sincerity” and “earnestness”. 
Thanks to his incapacity for concrete thinking, he 
did not see that sincerity cannot be judged in isola- 
tion. Forty years ago he would have, like a number 
of British intellectuals, seen a glimmer of hope for 
Europe in Hitler’s youth organisation! Idealism and 
abstractness in thinking are pitfalls a writer must 
learn to avoid. 

Moreover, glorification of a Rightist organisation 
serves the ends of international capitalism as well 
as of the Indian bourgeoisie. Fascism implies a 
working class that has been subdued, suppressed 
and brain-washed. Multinational corporations 
would welcome such a “‘disciplined’’and “efficient” 
working class. The Indian bourgeoisie would 
be happy because the chauvinism of this move- 
ment would keep the working class divided. We 
must expose such threats to the solidarity of the 
working class. 

To sum up. Mystification of reality is what 
Chaudhari and Naipaul have in common — mysti- 
fication ‘based on their utter incomprehension of 
reality. Both of them encourage chauvinism — 
Chaudhari recommends the Aryan variety and 
Naipaul extols the Marathi variety. If Chaudhari 
takes us back to our tribal past, Naipaul takes us 
back to our feudal past. This is their response to 
the difficult problems of the present. But it occurs 
to neither of them that the problems of the present 
can be solved not by imaginary Aryans or Europ- 
eans or by make-believe Shivajis, but only by 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Hydel Projects, 
Environment and 
People 


BHARAT DOGRA 


Tomar the importance of generating more hydel 
power is increasingly recognised — but at the 
same time there has been a spate of protests over 
the construction of several hydel and other multi- 
purpose river valley projects because of the threat 
they pose to the environment and the hazards im- 
plicit in their construction. It is important that the 
engineers pleading for larger exploitation of the 
hydel potential and those highlighting the potential 
hazards of some of the projects should appreciate 
each other’s point of view, so that the progress of 
hydel projects is not impeded and we do not also 
suffer at a later stage due to neglect of potential 
hazards and any threat to the environment. 

The relevance of the first viewpoint is easily esta- 
blished. Few will dispute the urgency of tapping 
the vast untapped potential for the generation of 
hydel power in our country—least ofall the environ, 
mentalists who have been alarmed by the high 
‘incidence of air pollution caused by the proliferat- 
ting thermal plants in the vicinity of towns and 
cities. Power shortage is crippling the national eco- 
nomy, and the resources position is such that a way 
out can be found only by expanding our hydel 
power generation base. Even those opposing the 
construction of certain dams concede this fact. As 
V.D. Saklani, who heads the Tehri Dam Opposition 
Committee, put it to me, “We fully agree to the 
tapping of the vast hydel potential of the Himala- 
yas. Our objection is only to the construction of 
jarge dams here, specially at this most unsuitable 
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site (the Tehri Dam site).” 

The relevance of the second viewpoint has also 
become increasingly obvious in recent years. As the 
experience of many river valley projects has shown, 
neglect of potential hazards and threat to environ- 
ment has proved costly. Impounding large quantities 
of water in massive reservoirs. specially in unstable 
and geologically fragile and fault-ridden regions, can 
lead to disastrous earthquakes. Depending on seveal 
other factors, such as the foundation of the dam, 
these earthquakes can even result in the collapse 
of the dam, causing immense destruction in down- 
stream areas. Improper construction of the dams, as 
may happen when most of the construction work is 
contracted out to private companies, can also lead 
to later-day damage to the dams. 

Creation of the reservoirs can also lead to im- 
mense destruction to aquatic life in the rivers, 
proliferation of weeds, spread of new diseases in 
the surrounding region and the erosion of down- 
stream land. Construction of the dam may involve 
submergence of forests, including ecologically inva- 
luable stretches of forests as in the case of the Silent 
Valley Pryject. Or construction of a dam may in- 
volve submergence of densely populated areas and 
rehabilitation of thousands of people. In some cases 
entire cultures may be destroyed and invaluable 
historical legacy ruined due to submergence of vast 
stretches of land. 

In some cases the various benefits of the projects 
may themselves be minimised by rapid siltation of 
the reservoir caused by deforestation and heavy' soil 
erosion in the catchment areas. The reduced capa- 
city of the reservoir due to heavy siltation and ex- 
tremely heavy flood flows caused by this ecological 
ruin may lead to overtopping of the dam, endanger- 
ing its survival, or may lead to excess discharge 
culminating in flash floods in downstream regions. 
Rapid siltation may lead to reduced life span for the 
reservoir. 

Some of these factors may be common to most 
of the river valley projects now being undertaken, 
while some may be relevant in the case of only a 
few. But all the factors are important. Sometimes a 
single factor — the threat of an earthquake or of 
rapid siltation — may be strong enough to discour- 
age the undertaking of a project. For example, in 
the case of some projects, the siltation rate has 
been found to be four times as high as was originally 
envisaged. If this could have been found out earlier, 
either these projects would not have been under- 
taken or else ecological rehabilitation of the catch- 
ment areas would have been undertaken prior to 
undertaking execution of the projects. If the possi- 
bility of earthquakes could have been predicted in 
the case of the Koyna dam, surely construction of 
that dam would not have been undertaken., 

Thus, in order to reconcile the objectives of maxi- 
mising hydel generation base without risking too 
many potential hazards and ecological ruin, the pro- 
jects should be investigated much more extensively 
than is the case now, so that the adverse impact of 
the construction of a project receives due considera- 
tion. It is not only a matter of allocating enough 
funds for investigation and creating the requisite 
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machinery, but of a change in attitudes. So far, 
many authorities concerned with the plaùning and 
approval of these projects have adopted a purely 
engineering approach, in the sense that they ex- 
amine the projects almost entirely in the context of 
storage capacity made available at a particular site 
and other such factors. In addition, pressure’ from 
politiciars, private construction companies and 
other interests will also have to be resisted if ration- 
al decisions are to be taken. 

Environmentalists and others opposed to some of 
these projects will have to adopt a reasonable atti- 
tude and appreciate the importance of hydel genera- 
tion and the benefits of such projects. Some people 
oppose the construction of dams because of possible 
eviction of thousands of people. The fears are not 


Poor of Third World 
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institutions: a system of compulsory resource trans- 
fer from the rich to the poor: and an agreement to 
devote the returns on the exploitation of what are 
called ‘international commons’ to the attack on 
orld poverty. 
i I do aot Helene that there will be a New Inter- 
national Economic Order — or indeed any inter- 
national order at all — without such changes as 
these. We all know that within nations it was only 
as the poor began to acquire political power that 
the betterment of their conditions began. For, then 
they stopped being dependent upon the goodwill of 
people and groups whose economic privilege was 
reduced to the extent that they profferred the good- 
ill. 
v And we all know that the idea of a minimum 
level of public and private decency post-dates the 
introduction of resource-transfer by taxation rather 
than by charity. The exploitation of natural re- 
sources for public purposes — whether these .be 
infrastructural developments, social services, or 
welfare payments — is not so unanimously accepted. 
But even so I think there are few countries where a 





False Prophets of Modernism 
(Continued from page 20) 

humble Indians who live and suffer in the present 
and who, are aware both of their potential 
strength and of the logic of history. The practical 
consequence of their writings is _ to confuse the 
people, set false goals before them, divert their atten- 
tion from the true goal, and split the, working class 
movement and the unity of the working people. — 

Forster’s glorification of bhakti is a glorification 
of unreason, resignation, passivism and quietism. If 
it appeals to a Westera writer, it does not mean that 
it is good enough for us. of course, both activist 
bhakti and Shivaji constitute glorious chapters in 
our history. But if wrongly interpreted, as _by 
Forster and Naipaul, our revolutionary past acquires 
a reactionary character in the context of the present, 
and our past glory and heroism perpetuate present 
slavery and degradation. We cannot allow this to 


happen. O 
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‘unfounded as experience of several projects in the 


past has been that evicted people, instead of being 
resettled properly, became wanderers moving from 
place to place in search of homes and jobs. 

If rational thinking, absence of rigidity and good 
sense prevail on both sides, ii should be possible to 
reconcile the conflicting claims. Even when a big 
dam has to be scrapped on non-engineering grounds, 
it need not mean that the intended benefits cannot 
be made available. The irrigation facilities can be 
made available by tapping groundwater; flood con- 
trol benefits can be had by afforestation work in the 
catchment areas; and hydel generation benefits can 
be made avilable by taking up mini-hydel projects 
which avoid or minimise hazards and environmen- 
tal threats. 


royalty on minerals found within the country is not 
paid to the state, so at least the principle of com- 
mon ownership is accepted. 

It is not necessary for us to wait for a world 
government before these changes are introduced. 
Perfect justice is not an indispensable beginning. 

But the predominance of power in such bodies as 
the IMF, the World Bank, and international trade 
agencies must be given up by the developed world, 
and at least shared equally with the poor. A small 
start must be made on international progressive 
taxation, either by a compulsory contribution to 
ODA as a condition for UN membership, or a tax 
on arms sales and transfers, a tax on air traffic, or 
some other such device. And the wealth which we 
know to lie in the seas outside territorial waters, and 
in the Antarctic, should be devoted exclusively to 
the attack on world poverty. 

None of these things is impossible. None of them 
will bring Utopia, or even an immediate change in 
the situation. The Brandt Commission is correct 
in saying that emergency action and long-term 
planning are both required. 

But the kind of fundamental changes I have 
indicated would demonstrate the essential act of 
political will from which all else can flow. O 
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This contribution from one of India’s leading 
mettalurgists, is based on the Convocation 
Address he delivered at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Banaras Hindu University, on March 
28, 1980. Dr Dastur who is one of the disting- 
vished alumni of the University was on the 
occcasion made a Doctor of Science Honoris 
Causa by the University for his ‘Significant 
Contributions to the advancement of Engineer- 
ing and Technology” and for his “Conspicous 
services rendered for the cause and development 
of self-reliance in Iron and Steel Industry.” f 
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Toray, the basic issues confronting both the 

developed and the developing countries are the 
uncertainties about the adequate availability of food 
and energy to meet the requirements of the growing 
world population and the urgent need to ensure a 
clean and healthy environment. 

There is now a new awareness about the ‘social 
dimensions’ of science and technology as well as the 
interdependence of technology, economic growth 
and social justice. The purely economic approach 
to growth measured in terms of gross national pro- 
duct (GNP) has given place to a multi-dimensional 
developmental approach specifically oriented to- 
wards the satisfaction of basic human needs, social 
justice and environmental harmony — the new 
growth indicators now known as the ‘quality of life’ 
index. Many of you graduating today will no doubt 
take the lead in meeting this futuristic technological 
challenge. 

Technology is one of society’s main sources of 
innovation and progress; and if it is to be an effec- 
tive instrument of development and change, it should 
be specifically directed to perform its appointed 
tasks and to achieve the socio-economic goals. How- 
ever,. this will not take place automatically. The 
two essential elements are the political will to utilise 
technology and the socio-economic environment for 
its development. 

While it is generally accepted that there are physi- 
cal limits to growth in the very long-term context of 
the depletion of natural resources, progressive 
environmental degradation and rapidly expanding 
population, we need not be unduly pessimistic or 
alarmed about it. Science and technology keep 
opening new frontiers for mankind, enabling it to 
overcome the various constraints to growth. 

In fact, science and technology represent an un- 
limited resource of human ingenuity to find viable 
solutions to a complexity of problems. They are 
instrumental in expanding the limits of man’s re- 
sources, This expansion of limits is not just con- 
fined to minerals: it extends to food, goods and 
services; transport and communications; and human 
habitation and environmental improvement. Even 
as technology has enabled the extensive development 
and efficient use of conventional resources from the 
biosphere to meet the human requirements, it can 
be reasonably expected to devise methods for the 
extraction and conversion of hitherto unexploited 
and unknown materials into new resources for bette- 
ring man’s condition. 

The ‘limits to growth’ philosophy is based on 
the assumption that the limited available natural 
resources and ecology impose a near-term time limit 
to our ability to continue obtaining materials from 
the earth to sustain the food and other requirements 
of the growing population; and also to safely 
manage and dispose of the hazardous wastes of 
growing industries. Science/technology has pushed 
back and diffused these limits to growth. 

The advanced countries need to be more con- 
cerned with abating their environmental pollution 
and in reducing the socio-economic stresses induced 
by their system. In the case of developing countries, 
however, the most pressing needs are the provision 
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of thé basic necéssities of life for the massés and 
rapid economic progress through the development 
of national resources with the increased application 
of science and technology, to sustain the expanding 
population and to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of the national product. 


Ov problems of growth for the future should be 
viewed in this perspective. The growth situation 
is not all that alarming, judging from the conclu- 
sions of the recent Interfutures research study 
entitled ‘Facing the Future’ sponsored by the Orga- 
nisation for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD). The report concludes that the 
growth of the countries of the world taken asa 
whole can continue during the next half-century 
without encountering long-term physical limits. 
However, the study cautions that in all probability, 
all countries will experience a difficult and long 
period of transition in their relations with the 
ecosphere. 

This transitional phase will be marked by prob- 
lems occasioned by constraints on physical availab- 
ility of materials closely linked with economic and 
social‘constraints as well as socio-political challenges. 
Thus, the transition to stable populations may be 
achieved solely by family planning techniques, but 
will demand a more fundamental change in motiva- 
tions brought about by economic, cultural and social 
developments. As regards agriculture, the main 
transitional problem will be the development and 
introduction of agro-systems that are resilient in the 
long-term and which do not result in the degrada- 
tion of arable land or increased resistance to insec- 
ticides or water pollution. With _respect to techno- 
logy, the directions towards which it is already 
moving, present numerous possibilities for the 
future. 

In respect of raw materials, the future problems 
are likely to be the development of techniques for 
mining low-grade ores; the working of deep or re- 
mote mines; rehabilitation of mine land; institutional 
questions relating to the law of the sea and develop- 
ment of technologies for exploiting the sea-bed; the 
quest for industrial processes to substitute materials 
in plentiful supply for those which are more scarce; 
and ‘adequate investment in the raw materials sector. 

As regards energy, three broad avenues are open, 
namely: (i) conservation and efficient use of energy; 
(ii) the substitution of coal and nuclear energy for 
oil; and (iii) the development of new renewable 
sources of energy. 

At present one cannot ‘but be deeply concerned 
by the uncertain energy future. The world energy 
scenario developed by the International Energy 
Agency is quite revealing in this respect. Even after 
assuming a moderate economic growth, improved 
energy efficiency, ‘higher OPEC production, doubling 
the use of coal and substantial increase in nuclear 
energy, there may still be a sizable energy gap in the 
coming decade. The development of nuclear energy 
is considered indispensable to bridge this energy gap. 
This emphasises the need to raise public morale re- 
garding safety and especially long-term safe disposal 
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of wastes, before nuclear energy becomes moré 
widely used. If the present misgivings and uncer- 
tainty about nuclear power were to continue, the 
total world energy gap may further widen to around. 
45 million barrels of oil per day by 2000 A.D. 

In this situation, the efficient use of energy is of 
crucial importance, simultaneously with conserva- 
tion measures. It is estimated that with more efficient 
use of energy by all sectors including industrial, 
residential and transport on a world-wide basis, 
substantial savings can be effected. The industrial - 
sector which accounts for about 40 per cent of all 
energy used, has already made significant savings, 
in the wake of the rising energy costs. 

The adverse effects of the world-wide energy crisis 
is being acutely felt by all non-oil producing nations 
including India which imports about two-thirds of 
its crude oil requirements at present. Therefore, coal 
as an energy source has assumed special significance. 
India is fairly well placed in this respect and the 
estimated reserve of about 90,000 million tons of 
non-coking coal will be adequate to meet India’s 
energy requirements for the next century or two, 
even at higher rates of exploitation. 

Coal is used for thermal power generation and 
for meeting other fuel requirements. However, even 
with the best conventional thermal plant, conversion 
efficiency is less than 40 per cent. Therefore, new 
methods of energy conversion for improving the 
efficiency are being developed. 

The most notable is the combined magneto- 
hydrodynamics (MHD) — steam power generation 
cycle. With this technology, it is estimated that 
conversion efficiency can be raised by another 15 
per cent to 50-55 per cent, thus reducing substan- 
tially the coal consumption and also thermal and 
and waste gas pollution. As a result of the intensive 
development work on MHD in progress in the ad- 
vanced countries, it is expected that the combined 
MHD-steam cycle will be ready for large-scale 
economic exploitation within the next decade. So 
far as India is concerned, the experience gained in 
the experimental coal-based MHD power plant 
being set up jointly by BARC and BHEL at the 
BHEL complex at Tiruchirapalli may well usher a 
new era in India’s power generation and potential. 

India has already made excellent progress in 
nuclear technology, starting from scratch. In fact, 
the efforts of Dr Homi Bhabha for self-reliance in 
this field have paid off. The Jadugoda Uranium Mill 
and the Nuclear Fuels Complex at Hyderabad are 
entirely the work of Indian scientists and engineers. 
Also, India is the only developing country to have 
established facilities for the complete nuclear fuel 
cycle starting with uranium exploration, mining, 
extraction and conversion through fuel fabrication, 
heavy water production and reactors to reprocessing 
of spent fuel and waste management and disposal. 
Technologically speaking, therefore, India is ina 
position to establisha chain of nuclear power 
stations, which can successfully tackle the mounting 
energy crisis. The prospects. for nuclear power 
generation in India will further brighten with the 
success of the experimental fast breeder reactor 
Station being set up at Kalpakkam: If fission fuel 
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can be produced from thorium by the fast breeder 
cycle, the prospect of increasing our nuclear power 
generation is assured, because India has one of the 
largest resources of thorium mineral in the monazite 
deposits of beach sands in Kerala and other places. 
Also, power generation by controlled nuclear fusion 
apart from its greater efficiency may hold less radi- 
ation and waste disposal hazards than nuclear 
fission. 

In contrast to all other sources of power, solar 
energy is both pollution free, safe and inexhaustible. 
There is a world-wide realisation that in spite of the 
formidable problems of low intensity, intermittent 
availability and difficult storage, solar energy may 
yet prove to be a reliable source. In India, develop- 
ment work is in progress on solar grain dryers, water 
heating system, solar power cold storage systems 
etc. Direct conversion to electric energy by photo- 
voltaic solar cells would appear to offer the maxi- 
mum advantage fora tropical country like India 
with many hours of sun light of greater intensity, 
distributed more uniformly throughout the year, 
than in temperate zones. It was recently reported 
that the prototype of new silicon photovoltaic cell 
developed by Central Electronics Ltd is currently 
undergoing field trials in the villages of Rajasthan. 

A recent development which presents great pos- 
sibilities under Indian conditions, is the ‘solar pond’ 
concept for the economic conversion of solar energy 
using a body of water as an inexpensive medium not 
only for collecting but storing this energy. The 
concept is based on the prevention of natural con- 
vection in the water by the density-gradient in the 
water due to dissolved salts, as in sea water. A solar 
pond of only one square kilometer would produce 
about 40 million kWh a year, the equivalent ofa 
5000 kW power plant. Used as a heat source, the 
solar pond is even more attractive, and one square 
kilometer would annually yield the heat equivalent 
of 50,000 tons of fuel oil. Another advantage of 
the density-gradient solar pond is the possibility of 
its use simultaneously for the desalination of water 
to produce fresh water and by-product salts. Asrael, 
the innovator of this technology, is planning to 
generate 2000 megawatts of electricity from the 
Dead Sea by the year 2000 A.D. 

Advanced countries like the USA and the USSR 
are already thinking in terms of space shuttles, fac- 
tories in space and satellite power system. If the 
space programmes move according to schedule, by 
the next decade space shuttles may be expected to 
carry technicians, assemblers, machinery and factory 
components into orbit, to build ; factories, power 
plants, observatories and laboratories in space. 

The products that can be manufactured in space 
under near perfect vacuum, zero gravity conditions 
are fascinating. To mention only a few, perfect 
crystals for the electronics industry; ultrapure glass 
for laser transmissions: defect-free, long life metals 
for the turbine industry: immiscible materials fused 
together to produce new materials such as steel-and- 
glass etc. : 

` But the most astounding development may be the 
satellite power system which can generate electrical 
power in space and transmit it as microwaves to a 
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receiving station on earth directly below, where they 
will be converted to electricity for distribution by 
conventional power distribution system. 

India has.to travel a long way to achieve this 
sophistication in space and energy technology, parti- 
cularly in view of the enormous resource and sophis- 
tication in electronic and computer technology 
required for this type of research. However, the 
country has already made a good beginning in space 
technology and solar power generation. 

t 


BiLECTRONIcs technology has witnessed a verirable 

revolution with the discovery of semi-conductors 
and the invention of the transistors and the integrat- 
ed circuits. These innovations drastically reduced 
the size, cost and power consumption of any equip- 
ment in which they were used. This in turn led to 
the development of a new generation of desk-size 
computers, The culminating innovation was the 
revolutionary microprocessor developed jin the 
sixties, in which all the arithmetic and logic circuitry 
of a computer was crowded into one tiny silicon 


-chip, with the input and output programming units 


on separate chips. 

With new developments following in rapid succes- 
sion, the processor function has been extended by 
adding a memory to the same single-chip and micro- 
computers have now come into use. One of the 
difficulties experienced in modern high speed com- 
puters with semi-conductor technology is the gener- 
ation of heat in the circuitry, which set a limit to 
the development of midget supercomputers. How- 
ever, the new Josephson technology of high perform- 
ance processors using the phenomenon of supercon- 
ductivity of metal alloys cooled to the temperature 
of liquid helium, holds promise of being able to take 
over from silicon and other semiconductors, com- 
bining smallness with very high speed and extremely 
low heat dissipation. The development of this tech- 
nology may pave the way to the supercomputer of 
tomorrow which will be very small and incredibly 
fast — in fact comparable to the size of the human 
brain and perhaps more infallible in logic and com- 
putation. 

The development of computers and the rapid 
advance in computer technology have provided the 
engineer and the scientist with a fast and reliable 
engineering tool not only for rapid problem solving 
but expeditious information processing and com- 
munication. There has been ‘information explosion’ 
in the wake of the rapidly changing technology and 
industrial and economic developments, which the 
conventional library information and documentation 
service are totally inadequate to handle. This has 
led to the development of newer systems of collec- 
tion, storage, retrieval and dissemination of infor- 
mation. The key element of this system of infor- 
mation management is the computer. As the 
intormation machine of the future, it will permit not 
only mass storage of information in the language of 
bits, but speedy access to all kinds of information- 
gathering capabilities and its expeditious dissemina- 
tion. 

The rapid interchange of information will be 
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further facilitated by the recent advances in com- 
munications technology through the development of 
optical techniques using glass fibres and lasers. 
Theoretically, a single glass fibre teamed with a laser 
can transmit the full 30 volumes of the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica in one-tenth of a second. Moreover, 
the computer of the future is expected to respond to 
speech and to read pictures and symbols by pattern 
recognition logic as well as write them more rapidly 
than ever. These developments will not only provide 
the scientists and technologists access to world-wide 
information, but assist them how best to use them in 
a given situation. 


T= rapid technological advances in recent years 
have presented many a challenge and opportunity 
to Indian technologists to find practical solutions to 
a number of problems in the context of these 
developments. The newer fields of engineering such 
as aerospace, nuclear and other methods of power 
generation, electronics, oceanography, desalination 
etc have also stimulated the demand for new mate- 
rials. This has led to the development of a new 
class of materials such as titanium, magnesium and 
aluminium alloys, special steels and superalloys, 
cermets and composites. 

To meet the high standard of quality require- 
ments, accuracy and reliability of performance of 
both conventional and new materials, a new techno- 
logical discipline called ‘Materials Science’ was 
introduced about two decades ago. No doubt, the 
physicist, the chemist and the metallurgist in their 
own specific ways study materials scientifically; but 
materials science encompasses all these disciplines 
to evolve a more cohesive and critical understanding 


of materials and their properties, based on atomic. 


structure and fundamental principles of atomic and 
molecular bonding. It covers all materials— metals, 
glasses and ceramics, polymers, composites ete; and 
all properties— mechanical, electrical and magnetic. 
This unified and inter-disciplinary approach to the 
study of metals and materials has immensely widen- 
ed the horizons for the materials-scientist and the 
engineer. ey ay ees 

There is good scope for extending inter-discipli- 
nary approach to research on industrial problems. 
For instance, team research by task groups com- 
posed of representatives from several disciplines as 
well as industry presents a viable approach in this 
case. In fact, many notable technological achieve- 
- ments in developed countries in the post-war years 
have been the result of research along these lines. 
Similarly, cybernetics is a well recognised field 
originating from the study of human control func- 
tions and consequent development of mechanico- 
electrical systems by the application of statistical 
mechanics to communications engineering. Its tech- 
nological applications now range from a simple 
coin-operated vending machine to probes in outer 
space. 

Many national issues of today such as energy 
policy, development of national resources, choice of 
technology for industrial projects, development and 
encouragement to indigenous technology, technology 
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imports, science and technology policy, engineering 
education, environmental protection etc, concern 
technologists in some way or other. They have a 
recognised and essential role to play in the indentifi- 
cation of the issues and investigation of the com- 
plex ways in which technological aspects interact 
economic, social, political, ethical and other factors, 
In a democratic set-up, it is perhaps inevitable 
that sometimes the politicians may be tempted to 
make. short-term decisions which are popular, 
rather than long-term decisions of national impor- 
tance where immediate benelits may be less obvious. 
This type of approach to vital national issues involv- 
ing technology can be extremely frustrating to an 
engineer who has been trained to seek and examine 
technological and economic facts and then come to 
conclusions based on these facts. However, it is not 
always easy to convince the bureaucrat on matters 
of technology. There is, therefore, a vital need for 
increased technology/government/public interface 
for a meaningful communication and exchange of 
ideas and facts. This will lead to a better under- 
standing of the techno-economic issues, the social 
needs and national objectives, for decision-making. 


I would like to touch upon yet another aspect of 

technological challenge of modern times—namely 
the ever-present danger of technical obsolescence. In 
the context of the rapid technological advances, 
engineers who are key figures in the technological 
innovation and progress, are themselves subject to 
obsolescence. The need for continuing education to 
keep abreast of technical developments is therefore 
imperative. The formal education one receives in a 
technical institution is only the beginning of a life 
time of learning. The engineer has to plough back a 
part of his time to this business of continuing 
education. C 
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HERE have been many attempts both by official 
bodies as well as by academicians to discuss the 
- problem of the growth of monopolies, particularly 
in Indian industries and methods of curbing. their 
growth. In this connection, many proposals have 
' been put forward to bring about some changes in 
connection with industrial licencing and regulation. 
Quite a few new methodologies have also been 
suggested for restraining the rapid: growth of large 
Business Houses. ; 
Among these measures, the role of Monopolies 
and ` Restrictive Trade Practices Commission has 
already been tried without success. The proposal of 
the Dutt Committee to go in for conversions of 
loans into equity and institution of a joint sector 
under the control of public authorities aroused a lot 
of controversy. It was counterposed by an alter- 
native concept of joint sector in the Tata Memo- 
randum, which, in fact, was a recipe for further 
strengthening the growth of monopoly. houses on 
the. basis of public savings. . 
` Many other proposals have been mooted to res- 
train increasing monopolisation of Indian industries. 
Reconstitution of the boards of large corporate 
' units in such a manner as to delink them from large 
business houses, putting a limit on thé number of 
directorships which a particular individual can hold 
and terminating the managing agency system have 
been suggested and\the last one has even been put 
into practice. - : ; 
Recently in a perceptive study S.K. Goyal sug- 
gested public audit and accountability of the‘ larger 
corporate undertakings. One need hardly add that 
outright nationalisation of the monopoly houses has 
also been suggested not very infrequently. Some 
people have come out with a view that state take- 
over of investment companies and strict regulation’ 
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.outward, export-orientation of Indian 


of intér-company investments will contribute tó 
weakening of centralisation of economic power. An 
idea of ceiling on the total assets of large industrial 
houses was also suggested by an economist. 
Valuable as all these suggestions are, one finds 
that there is a certain degree of adhocism about the 
various measures suggested for controlling mono- 
polies. These ‘policies and specific measures have 


` not been clearly and explicitly related to the pro- 


cesses of centralisation and concentration in the 
Indian economy. Nor have these policies and sug- 
gestions been related to the unfolding logic and 


. impasse faced in the sphere of Indian planning for 


development, owing to the constraints faced in the 
process of stepping up investment and production 
of mass consumption goods alongwith a widespread 
distribution of purchasing power. In this manner, 
the anti-monopoly policies have appeared to many 
as hanging in mid-air, without being grounded in 
the basic and fundamental strategy of social and eco- 
nomic development. 

As a result, these policies have acquired unduly 
sharp: ideologica] overtones, allegedly motivated 
mostly by single-minded pursuit of equity and ten-. 
ding to ignore the question of expansion of produc- 
tive capacities and employment except as a bypro- 
duct of equity. Though much of such criticism may 
well be inspired, yet it is the task of social scient- 
ists to take up the challenge of the ideologues of 
status quo and present the problem of control and 
regulation of monopolies as one standing at the 
centre of the predicament of the Indian path of 
development. It has to be shown that without de- 
concentration and demonopolisation neither growth 
nor equity not to speak of growth intertwined with 
equity are feasible any longer. The problem of 
increasing concentration is central to vanishing pri- 
vate investment opportunities and crippling resource 
constraint on public investment as well as Increasing 
industrics, 
capital and labour. No capital shortage theorist of 
Indian underdevelopment is disturbed over the out- 
flow of capital from India. This problem is also 
basic to the problem of resource mobilisation for 
public and private investment. 

Hence it would be naive to suggest that the pleas 
for deconcentration and control of monopoly are 
inspired purely from ideological considerations. If 
India has to resume its blocked process of develop- 
ment, demonopolisation is the first priority of the 
day. No restructuring of the Indian economy is 
conceivable without bringing the monopolies under 
meaningful and effective social control. This is not 
a recipe for changing the basic character of the eco- 
nomy system in the nature of contradicting mono- 
polies. On the contrary, it is the only method which 
can make the present social system move towards 
meeting the basic objective of any social system, that 
is, meeting the needs for work and income of the 
great majority of its population. 

In this sense, one cannot gainsay the importance 
of monopoly control, not through largely ineffective 
mechanisms like MRTP, but through some novel 
‘devices like ceiling on shareholdings. In the follow- 
ing, we are discussing this proposal as one of the 
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effective method of curbing the growth of mònò- 
polies and, at the same time, presenting the problem 
in the context of the overall dilemma facing India 
public policy and planning. i 

The basic issue facing: the country presently is: 
Can one restore planning for development to its role 
as 4 prime mover without touching the deepening 
distortions in the institutional structure of the Indian 
economy? Land Reforms and land redistribution — 
_ important elements of any viable and functional re- 
` structuring — are neither feasible nor sufficient 
without analogous changes in the ‘corporate indus- 
trial sector. This proposition can be seen in the 
context of. what has been happening to India’s plan- 
ned strategy for development over the past three 
decades. 

In so far the need for a new pattern of investment 
under our plans is concerned, certain things are well- 
known. The so-called green revolution initiated 
since 1965 introduced some major biases in our plan- 
ning. In the name of urgéntly needed increases in 
output, it increased investments and outlays on agri- 
cultural programmes. These resources were concen- 
trated in a few regions and led to the growth of a 
powerful rural capitalist class based on state sub- 
sidies and patronage. The overall resource constraint, 
combined with heavy foreign exchange requirement 
(derived from the US Department of agriculture, 
World Bank and multinational agribusiness spon- 
sored imported inputs-based growth strategy) left 
- only a little amount for non-agricultural, particu- 
larly industrial, programmes. Thus the growth of 
both public sector and of industries was slowed 
down to the merriment of private and foreign capital 
in India. : 

During the brief Janata interlude, the distortion 
arising from the post-1965 plan strategy were 
wrongly blamed on the non-existant heavy industry- 
public sector bias of planning. The scapegoat was 
essential in order to continue with liberal incentives 
to the growth of agrestic capitalism. The smokescreen 
of integrated rural development and small industry 
orientation was created to hide the real face of the 
post-1965 distortions. It is time that the distortions 


caused by so-called Green revolution strategy are. 


corrected in a concerted manner. What is needed 
for this purpose is that the apparent divorce bet- 
ween institutional change in rural India and growth 
of farm output is ended. The debunking of the 
institutional underpinnings ‘of rural development, 
upto 1965 through non-implementation and subse- 
quently through unceremonious replacement of it by 
incentives to positively strengthen the rural oligar- 
chies led to creeping inflation assuming galloping 
speed. The consequent changes in income and asset 
distribution led to distortions in the industrial 
pattern. 

In order to correct these imbalances and distor- 
tions it is not sufficient to continue on an enlarged 
scale with food for work’ minimum needs and 
small and marginal farmers development prog- 
grammes. The policy of increasing the profitability 
of capitalist farming through procurement at rising 
and annually revised prices and subsidised inputs 
should be replaced with a long-term balanced inputs- 
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outputs price structure, differentiated from taxation 
and preferential supplies of inputs to and procure- 
ment of output from small and medium farmers. 
No scheme of farm taxation can be politically 
acceptable unless similar policies concerning taxes 


- and subsidies are adopted in respect of agricultural 
‘and non-agricultural spheres of operations. In fact, 


owing to larger size, greater profitability and greater 
scope for.innovations and technical change, the 
corporate industrial undertakings yield much higher 
levels of incomes and rate of return. Given the legal 
provisions concerning ceilings on farm size, similar 
prospects do not exist for rural capitalists. Hence 
taxes on corporate units, along with ceilings on 
shareholdings are essential to bring about intra- 
capitalist equity. The excess of share-holding above 
the ceiling level (whether in one firm or spread over 
many) can be offered on the market to non-share- 
holders who are below the ceiling level. This is 
likely to bring out the accumulated farm surpluses 
into industrial activities and expand the capital 
markets. This ceiling on share-holdings on par with 
ceilings on land holdings Will at the same time as it 
leads to deconcentration and delinking of big units 
from the big houses, leads to expansion of capital 
market and mobilisation of farm and mercantile 
surpluses for industrial investment. 

However, such a restructuring of the corporate 
sector cannot be successful without socialisation and 
professionalisation of management. The public 
financial institutions already having substantial 
stakes in the corporate sector have dlso to particip- 
ate in buying above-ceiling shares. Through such 
purchases and obligatory conversion of loans into 
equity the public financial institutions have to -step 
in to fill in the management void created as a result 
of dismantling the dominance of large business 
houses over the corporate sector. To strengthen the 
public financial institutions all investment companies 
and trusts myst be brought under public sector. 
Inter company investments will not pose any pro- 
blems, because the companies would be delinked 
from business houses. : 

It goes without saying that such a reorganisation 
of industrial sector would increase the role of overall 
industrial planning in a co-ordinated manner for 
both the public and. the private sectors. Widely 
dispersed share-holding without the stranglehold of 
an individual business house leads to not only socia- 
lised professional management through public 
financial institutions with accountability both to 
shareholders and public bodies but also brings about 
socialisation of surpluses and their subsequent re- 
investment. The sluggish and highly unsatisfactory 
saving performance of the corporate sector could be 
corrected through honest tax-collection under the 
new management dispensation cutting down a major 
source of black-money and consequently retained 
profits could be ploughed back as a part of the 
industrial development plan prepared by the Plan- 


- ning Commission jointly with public financial in- 


stitutions and representatives of the restructured: 
corporate sector. 

This could also be a means for enforcing plan 
priorities and decisions about production-mix, loca- 
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tion, employment, technology (particularly with 
Tespect to factor intensity) ètc. Without removing 
private dispersed property, and in fact, by streng- 
thening decentralised ownership and with replace- 
ment of self-perpetuating, self-centred family based 
management by socially responsive and accountable 
management, a way could be found for major break- 
through in industrial development. In fact, by 
creating limited liability partnerships’a whole area 
of small industries should be made available to the 
_ within-ceiling shareholders for ploughing. back their 
earnings into productive investment. With private 


monopolies removed, a real congenial’ atmosphere’ 


will be created for the- growth of small-industries, 
Moreover by setting up parity between land-holding, 
the way is paved for more homogeneous and dyna- 
mic capitalist development which in the Indian case, 
also deals with the problem of flourishing advanced 
monopolies in the midst of a weak and slow-growing 
industrial base — the problem of senitity in child- 
hood. 

If institutional restructuring is not to be a taboo 
and a closed option for releasing the. forces of 


` 
„development, some such'innovations are called for, 
‘But it must not be forgotten that such institutional 


restructuring was an integral part of what has come 
to be termed the Nehru model of planning and 
development and was sought to be put into practice, 
unfortunately with little success, upto the Third Plan, 
It is time that distortions brought in since then are 
corrected, the elan of the earlier years is restored. 

The overall impact of such a policy-package -- 
admittedly a somewhat unconventional package -~ 
would be visible, among other things, in a new, 
revamped institutional complexion of the economy. 
Though it would remain predominantly a private 
enterprise-market economy, it would at the same 
time take the dominant economic role of the State 
to its logical conclusion. What would emerge from 
that kind ofa dispensation is that a post-colonial, 
multi-structural economy like that of India involves 
the State as a direct economic agent in most of the 
vital processes leading to development. No under- 
developed market economy can bea functioning, 
dynamic entity without such a symbiosis between 
State and Economy. 0 





Cost of Stagnation 
(Continued from page 10) 


poor that we should keep slog- 
ing away throughout the year.’ 


Most people prefer to’ Jaze and, 


` laugh rather than toil and save. 
Since Nature is so bountiful, they 
have learnt to avoid hard work. 
But the dynamics of change are 
such that progress in which you 
cannot participate but which 
improves life-styles all around 
creates its own tensions; pulls 
and préssures. , 
Successive Governments have 
failed to perceive the widening 
gulf between Assamese society 
and the emerging economic 


forces in the region. They have 


also not been able to recognise 
the people’s conflicting aspira- 
tions. Despite the most favour- 
able natural conditions, World 
Bank projects, foreign exchange 
earners like tea and jute, and 
Assam’s colossal prosperity-pot- 
ential, agriculture continues to 
follow outmoded patterns. Only 
self-sufficiency, or at most buying 
power at the weekly haats or 
village bazars, is 
seriously. Yet agriculture aided 
by modern technology and irriga- 
tion. facilities còuld transform 
this richly endowed State. But 
‘development projects get scup- 
‘pered in the bureaucratic maze. 
Preoccupation with - fostering 
Assamese as the official language 
plus medium of instruction is 
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considered - 


"also responsible for many lost 


opportunities for progress. 


Objectively speaking, even from - 


Establishment heights one sees 
that there has long been little 
administrative control in Assam. 
The law and order machinery is 
largely ineffective, subservient, 
or in league with lawless ele- 
ments. Public leaders adopt 
partisan positions. The British 
administrative patterns were evol- 
ved after careful study; devia- 
tions established basic norms 
which allowed State Governments 
to function are largely respon- 
sible: for much of today’s con- 
fusion. , : 

Holding society and Govern- 
ment to ransom through violent 
protest which dislocates normal 
life is nothing new in the North- 
east. But have student leaders 
ever asked whose interests they 
are ultimately harming? Though 
picketing of oil refineries or orga- 
nising bandhs may not directly 
affect Assamese youth now be- 
cause the majority of Assamese 
are not mainly engaged in trade 
and industry, petroleum and 
diesel shortages bit local consu- 
mers. ‘If prices soar due to dis- 
ruption of trade and transporta- 
tion throughout the State, 


‘outsiders’ are blamed for exploit- - 


ing the-people! 

Will the removal’ of ‘foreigners’ 
and ‘outsiders’ from the voters’ 
lists really solve. problems in 
Assam? The demand for expul- 


` sion of all ‘outsiders’ also creates 


a dilemma for the Central Gov- 
ernment. If Hindus are touched 
there will be nationwide reper- 
cussions. And if Muslims are 
touched the repercussions might 
well be international. Strategic 
considerations rule out more con- 
cessions in Assam, for future 
penetration through the North- 
east cannot be ruled out. Apart 
from firm handling of the present 
situation, the Government should 
focus attention on improving 
agricuJture, which is the basic 
activity of the bulk of the Assa- 
mese population. Simultaneously, 
skill-based education and oppor- 
tunities for self-employment will 
decrease deprivation and provide 
an impetus for progress. 

The refreshing simplicity of 
hand-woven silk or pure white 
cottons is giving way to mass- 
produced clothing. Wherever the 
Assamese looks he finds unpre- 
tentious and easily replacable 
Assam-type buildings which sui- 
ted this earthquake and flood 
prone area being replaced by 
huge cement-concrete structures, 
All around are consumer goods 
and status symbols which he is 
naturally beginning to covet. 
But he is seldom prepared to 
put in the required effort or 
acquire devious ways of the 
present. The Assamese are ideally 
equipped for high thinking. But 
this is not of much help in 
changing society. [0 
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TRAN A 


ERSITY, NEW. 


` Applications are invited for the following posts: 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


Centre of African & Asian Languages : 
1. Assistant Professor in Arabic. 


\ 

Qualifications: Essential: (a) Consistently good acade- 
mic record with at least a high second class Master’s 
‘degree in Arabic or its equivalent qualification from 
an Indian/foreign University; (b) A doctor’s degree 
or published work of an equally high standard. 

Specialisation required: Arabic Language & Litera- 
‘ture, Desirable: Ability to teach translation and 
interpretation from Arabic to English and Vice-versa 
at the M.A. level. 


CENTRE OF GERMAN’ STUDIES 


2. Assistant Professor in German: (temporary against 
leave vacancy for about one year). 


Qualifications: (a) Consistently good academic 
record with atleast a high second class Master’s 


degree in German or its equivalent qualification ` 


from an Indian/foreign University; and (b) A 
doctor’s degree or published work of an equally 
high standard. ` r 


‘SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Centre of Social Medicine & Community Health: , 


3. Assistant Professor in Social Sciences. 
Qualifications: Essential : (a) Consistently good 

academic record, with atleast a high second class 

Master’s degree in Cultural Anthropology, or Socio- 


the qualificatons prescribed in (a) above, Provided | - 


further if a candidate possessing a Doctor’s degree 
or equivalent research work is not available or is 
not considered suitable a person possessing a con- 
sistently good academic record (weightage béing 
given to M. Phil or equivalant degree or research 
work of quality) may be appointed provided he/she 
has done research work. for at least two years or 
has practical experience in a research laboratory/ 
organisation on the condition that he will have to 
obtain a‘Doctor's degree or give evidence of research 
work of equivalent high standard within: five years - 
of his appointment, failing which he will not be able 
to earn future increments until he fulfils these re- 
quirements. l ' ' 


SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES - 


Centre of American and West European Studies: > 


5. Associate Professor Fellow |< 


Qualifications: Essential: (a) Consistently good 
academic record with at least a high 2nd class 
Master’s degree in Political Science or History or ‘ 
its equivalent qualification from an Indian/Foreign 
University: (b) A doctor’s degree or published work 
of an equally high standard in the field of American 
Studies. (c) About. five years’ experience of teaching 
and/or research inthe field of American Studies. 
Desirable: Should be able to guide’ research in areas 
of Black Studies/20th Century American History 
US Foreign Policy. 


SCHOOL OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS SCIENCES 


logy, or Psychology, or its, equivalent qualification - 


‘from an Indian/foreign University; and (b) A 
eae. degree or published work of an equally high 
„standard. Desirable: (a) A degree in Community 
Health; and (b) Five years’ research experience in 
Community Health. 


SCHOOL OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS SCIENCES 


4. Assistant Professor 


Qualifications: Essential: (a) Consistently good 
academic record with at least a High second class 
Master’s Degree in the appropriate „discipline or an 
equivalent qualification from an’ Indian/Foreign 
University. (b) A doctor’s degree or published work 
of an equally high standard. 


Area of Specialisation: Systems. Programming. 
Desirable: Some teaching experience; post doctoral 
research experience. Provided that in the case of 
Assistant Professors if the Selection Committee are 
of the view that the research work of a candidate as 
evident either from his thesis or from his published 
work is of very high standard, it may relax any of 
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6. Key Punch Operators: two (one reserved for > 
Scheduled caste candidate). ae . 

' Qualifications: Essential: Higher Secondary/Matri- 
culation, experience in óperating Electric key Punchi- _ 
ing Machine (Numerical and Alphanumerical) and ` 
knowledge of handling Computer Input/output 


work. 
Scales of Pay ; 


1. Associate Professor/ 


Fellow : Rs. 1200-50-1300-60-1900, 


2. Assistant Professor : Rs, 700-40-1100-50-1600. 


3. Key Punch Operator : Rs. 260-6:290-EB-6-326- 
EB-8-390-10-400. Š 


Relaxation in any ofthe qualifications may be 


made (a)in favour of persons of eminence or of 
high academic/professional distinction, and (b) in 
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exceptional cases where adequately qualified per- 
sons are not available but are otherwise found suit- 
able for the respective positions. It will also’be open 
to the University to consider the names of suitable 
‘candidates who may not have applied. f 


The selected candidates will be expected ‘to parti- 
cipate in the: teaching and research programmes in 
the concerned disciplines in other Schools of the 
University as well asin the programmes offered in 
their own Centres of Studies. 


Normally appointment of -Fellows is made on 
contract basis for a period ranging from one to three 
years, 


Benefits of CP Fund-cum-Gratuity-GP Fund-cum- 
Pension-cum-Gratuity are available as per Univer- 
sity rules. 


Persons already in employment should route their 
applications through proper channel. 


(ii) Upto i per cent of the vacancies are reserved 
each for déaf, blind and  orthopaedically 
handicapped, in Group C&D (class Il] & 
IV posts). 


Second class (mail) rail fare (both ways) will „be 
paid to candidates invited to appear for interview 


from outstaion by the shortest route subject to the 


production of rail receipt. 


Applications separate for each post, on the pres- 
cribed form, obtainable free of cost from the Univer- 
sity by sending a self-addressed and stamped en- 


` velope (affixing Postage Stamps worth Rs. 2.85) of 


Due consideration will be given to candidates be- 


longing to SC/ST at the level of Assistant Professor. 
For Key Punch Operator: 


(i) Age limit 35 years; relaxable by 5 years in 
respect of candidates belonging to Scheduled 
Castés & Scheduled Tribes/Ex-servicemen/ 
Physically handicapped candidates. 


23 cm x 10 cm. size to the Deputy Registrar (Acade- 
mic), Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Mehrauli 
Rodd, New Delhi-67, should reach him latest by 28th 
April, 1980. Candidates from abroad, applying for 
the faculty positions, may apply on plain paper, 
(but their applications should reach the University 
by the last date) furnishing all the relevant informa- 
tions such as their name, date and place of birth, 
marital status, nationality; state of domicile: postal 
and permanent address; father’s name and address; 
academic and professional attainments; full details 
of (a) publications, and (b) research projects under- 
taken; languages known; details of visits to foreign 
countries; and the names and address of at least two 
persons well acquainted with the candidates’ pro- 
fessional work who should also be requested by the 
candidate to forward to the Deputy Registrar (Acade- 
mic) confidential report concerning the candidate. 
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ND. HiS CONVERSION 


l A Critique 
By V.T. Rajshekar Shetty 


Pages 43, Price Rs 3-00 (Postage: Book Post Re 1/-, Registered Rs 3/-) Published by 
Karnataka Dalit Action Committee, Bangalore. 


“ A controversial book by V.T. Rajshekar. Shetty, a noted journalist and writer, 
developed out of his article in the Illustrated Weekly (Nov. 18-24, 1979) under the same 


It is the first book of its kind on the subject by one closely connected with the 
struggle of untouchables and Muslims. It will be of great interest to historians, social 
scientists, Dalit scholars, - apart from Christians, Muslims, Sikhs, Buddhists and ¢clso 
Marxists. And all those interested in Ambedkarism. 

_ The Illustrated Weekly article is translated into Urdu, Marathi, Hindi, Malayalam, 
Tamil and Kannada apart from its reprint in several Muslim and Dalit journals. 


Available from: 


Bangalore Book Bureau 
` Subedar Chatram Road 
Bangalore-560 009 
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An Ominous Parallel 
(Continued from page 6) 


Germany’s) refusal to follow a foreign policy that 
is not dictated by their own national interests as 
they saw them. The nightmare of the last Armaged- 
don. still fresh in their memories, the rulers of 
Western Europe are definitely not prepared to aid 
and abet Washington in A r game of 
brinkmanship. Unlike as in 1954, these nations are 
now in a position to assert their viewpoint as against 
that of Washington. . \ 
Though Thatcher’s Britain may be prepared to 
trail behind US., itis clear that France and West 
Germany, at any rate, reject President Carter’s 


‘thesis that-the Afghan crisis is the gravest of recent 
. times and merits extreme remedies. Nor are they 


prepared to accept the American line that the Soviet 


intervention in Afghanistan is a precursor to Mos- - 


cow’s ancient ambition to reach the warm waters 
and secure its presence in the oil-rich Gulf region. 
These powers are not prepared to riska nuclear 
armageddon on the basis of this weak hypothesis. 

Brzezinski’s Islamic card — of rallying Islamic 
countries in a jehad against the infidel Communists 
— seems to have fallen on unresponsive ears, what- 
ever the sympathetic noises initially made on behalf 
of Saudi Arabia and one or jtwo other feudal Islamic 
states. Indeed US’s feud with Iran’s Islamic revolu- 
tionaries deflates Brzezinski’s Islamic battle cry, 
and detracts from America’s posture on the Afghan 
development. 

Apart from President Zia’s reluctance to be a tool 
and pawn in Washington’s global strategy, the pre- 
sence of the now powerful non-aligned bloc and 
their campaign to insulate the region against global 
tension and super-power rivalry and seek a peace- 
ful regional solution of the Afghan crisis, will prove 
a major fly in the ointment of Washington’s, chosen 
course of action. . 

The hard facts of the Afghan crisis are: 

(a) Moscow considers Afghanistan as within the 
Soviet Union’s sphere of influence — indeed it has 
been so during the last twenty years, and the more 
so, after the Communist coup that overthrew the 
Daud regime. 

(b) External attempts, initiated by US and China, 
indigenous: Communist regime, 
was responsible for generating a sense of ideological 
obligation to help the Kabul Government to defend 


‘itself against the anti-Communist insurgent forces 


financed and armed by foreign powers. 

(c) In any case, the US charge against USSR of 
intervention in the internal affairs of another coun- 
try loses its force when the international public re- 
calls Washington’s repeated interventions in the 
countries of Latin America, and indeed in Iran, in 
West Asia in the early fifties, to topple regimes and 
install new ones of their ideological choice. Nor 
could the US claim that Vietnam, in distant South- 


- east Asia, was within its sphere of influence. 


(d) The Soviet military intervention in Afghanis- 
tan is the result of a cold-blooded decision, taken 
after calculating the- geopolitical consequences of 
their action. The action is based on Moscow’s con- 
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viction that both ideology and Soviet global self- 
interest demanded that they should militarily inter- 
vene in Afghanistan. Moscow is therefore fully 
prepared to face the military and political conse- 
quences of its action, and willrefuse to get out of 
Afghanistan until and unless it is satisfied that the 
objective behind its intervention is achieved, or, 
alternatively, it is made possible for the Soviet 
Union to withdraw from Afghanistan without losing 
face. 

(e) This means that the Soviet Union is fully pre- 
pared to pay the price of its action: in Afghanistan. 
including recourse to heavy-handed suppression to 
the point of obliterating the insurgent forces and en- 
suring stability to the Communist regime in Kabul. 

(f) This also therefore méans that only external 
military force can compel the Soviet Union to with- 
draw their troops from Afghan soil.-Such a with- 
drawal will, however, be tantamount to ideological 
and political retreat, and will be resisted by Moscow ` 
with all its might. 

(g) Only an international war can bring about 
such a consummation. But nobody, not even the 
American people, are prepared for such an even- 
tuality, notwithstanding all the sabre-rattling that 
one hears in Washington. The recent student demon- 
strations against a possible draft for war is a glaring 
evidence of how that ‘country’s youth and their 
parents.view the possibility of a war. 

Therefore any honest attempt to defuse the 
Afghan crisis has to concentrate on creating condi- 
tions to get Moscow to carry out its promise to 
withdraw its forces’from Afghanistan — namely, 


. ensure and guarantee that external elements stop 


help to Afghan insurgents so as to permit a return 
to normalcy and political stability to the regime in 
Kabul. 

That is|the only practical and realistic solution for 
the Afghan crisis for which India and other Non- 
aligned states have been working. The American 
way will only generate tensions by, introducing 


_ super-power rivalries in the region, while intensifying 


the crisis. : 
The tactics and strategy that American policy as 
now deployed will only lead to prolongation of the 


' crisis and force Moscow to stick it out in Kabul at 


any cost — a situation which runs the risk of spar- 
king an international conflagration. 

One does not have to take sides to see the obvious 
— that'the USSR cannot be intimidated into chang- 
ing its course of policy in Afghanistan. Threats, 
military or other, will not bring home the bacon. 

In an election year in America, national and inter- 
national issues alike assume larger-than-life dimen- 
sions. In addition, the Vietnam syndrome, at 
present afflicting the American people, clamours for 
firm, positive action against the tormentors of Uncle 
Sam whether in Iran or elsewhere. In the circums- 
tances, it is understandable that President Carter, 
seeking re-election, should over-react to the Afghan 
issue and play to the gallary at home by ‘whipping 
up the handy dividend-paying Russian bogey. But 
when the rest of the world has to share consequences 
of such over-reaction in the shape of dangerous 


brinkmanship, it is a different matter. 
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Delicate 
Art of 


Book- Reviewing. 


C. L. R. SASTRI 


A Mons any reputed newspaper’s 

features is one known as 
“book-reviewing”. It is a very 
important feature, and may make 
or mar the. paper concerned. My 
purpose is to jot down my views 
upon it. 

It has been declared by one 
who ought to know that it is not 
everyone who says, 
Lord”, that can enter the King- 
dom of Heaven: a truism that 
has the merit of being meticulo- 
usly true. Mere shouting at the 
top of one’s voice does not un- 
lock gates anywhere: if it did, 
matters would become wonder- 
fully (and, sometimes, even woe- 
fully) simple. We have all heard 
of the sorry plight of the lady 
who “protested too | much”, 
Similar is the plight of the spiri- 
tual gentleman, falsely so ‘called: 
the more he mentions the name 
of God, the more he may be 
taking God’s name in vain. 

A reviewer is, in my opinion, 
in a like predicament. Every 
review of a book, or a series of 
books, does ‘not necessarily 
deserve that cognomen. On the 
contrary, it may, not seldom, be 
a complete travesty of it. Not 
one ina dozen reviewers can, if 
put to the test, fully sustain his 
claim to that title. The truth is 
that there is a rooted misconcep- 
tion in the public mind in this 
matter of book-reviewing. Unhap- 
pily, it is regarded as the simplest 
possible affair: one’ as easy as 
falling off a log, or sliding down 
an inclined plane. But the fact 
is far otherwise. Book-reviewing, 
I should like to lay down with all 
the emphasis at my command, 


is no more capable of achieve- ' 
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ment by everyone than, say, 
astronomy, or mountaineering, 
or numismatics. 

There is another aspect of the 
problem, After all, reviewers— 
or most of them — may not be 
so blameworthy as they appear 
to be at first sight. In quite a 
few instances, it is apparent, they 
are compelled to do that for 
which they have neither the will 
nor the competence. The unplea- 
sant duty is, more often than 
not, thrust upon them. There 
are so many books tliat are being 
turned out by the printing presses 
day in and day out. What can 
the poor editor do in such cir- 
cumstances? He runs hither and 
thither among his friends and 
begs of them the favour of revie- 
wing them. Muttering commina- 
tions within himself, he abjures 
them to dd the thing somehow 
or other. Well, to cut a long 
story short, they do it: somehow 
or other. 

Something now remains to be 
said about how a book review 
should be written. ' The author’s 
point of view must, in all cases, 
be kept before the readers’ minds. 
Some sort of indication must be 
given about the former’s trend of 
thought: and, however reprehen- 
sible it may seem to be, the latter 
must not lose his, or her, temper. 
I am perfectly aware that there 
are certain situations: when it 
becomes almost’ impossible to 
follow this injunction: human 
nature can bear just so much 
and no more! Suppose the book 
under consideration is Mother 
India or its no less revolting 
sequel, Slaves of the Gods, written 
by that most exemplary virgin, 
the late. Miss Katherine Mayo. 
Suppose, further, that the revie- 
wer is a Hindu — because the two 
books are a nauseating vilifica- 
tion, from first to last, of that 
community, and of that commu- 
nity alone. The reviewer may say 
to himself, as Bertie Wooster 
énce confided to his factotum: 
“Man and boy, Jeeves, I have 
been in some tough spots in my 
time, but this one wins the 
mottled oyster”. 

He will be tempted to explode: 
every cell of his body and mind 
being on fire, as it were. But 
even in this extreme instance, he 
will be well advised to keep a 


tight hold upon himself. Our 
calumniatrix may have a message 
to impart to us: and, though that 
message may be difficult 10 extri- 
cate from the heaps and heaps of 
vulgar abuse surrounding, and all 
but smothering, it, still the time 
may not be ill-spent, nor the 
effort wasted, in “putting it 
across” to the millions and mil- 
linos of people who inhabit our 
country. So long us a book is 
written with a definite and ascer- 
tainable purpose, that purpose 
must be done full justice to, no 
matter what the extraneous cir- 
cumstances may be. 

Having written so much about 
a review being a faithful portrait 
of the book in question, I should 
like to state that it should not be 
a mere synopsis of it: else, where 
does criticism come in? A reviewer 
is a critic in little. If one has suffi- 
cient space at one’s command, 
one may let oneself go while 
reviewing a book: provided 


` always that the book merits such 


treatment and that the reviewer 
is a competent writer himself. If 
these conditions are satisfied, one 
may, without any unduc risk, 
write an independent essay on the 
the theme of the book. And why 
not? A review should not be a 
mere catalogue or conspectus: 
it should throb with a life of its 
own. Did not Anatole France 
observe that “the good critic i; he 
who relates the adventures of his 
own soul among. masterpieces”? 

Finally, no one, I think, should 
dissertate upon a book, or upon . 
an author, with which, or with 
whom, he does not happen to 
find himself in sympathy. Des- 
tructive criticism is the easiest 
thing on earth, and any one can 
perpetrate it. This, however is not 
to suggest that criticism should 
flow in one uninterrupted stream 
of applause. No author is above 
criticism: has not Homer himself 
been accused of “nodding” now 
and then? 

Moreover, if one examines 
critical writings closely, one will 
find that the best criticisms have 
invariably been laudatory. That 
is why, as Robert Lynd noted, 
Walter Pater called his volume 
of criticisms Appreciations. That 
is why G.K. Chesterton’s Charles 
Dickens is the most masterly 
book that has, as yet, been 
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written upon that great novelist. 
The critic, as reviewer, should not 
say gloating: ‘I have come to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him’. 

So far as book-reviewing is 
concerned, let us always bear 


is said, the taste, which is an . 
essential quality of a critic, is 


something with which he is born. 
It is something which is not born 
of reading Sophocles or Plato, 
and does not perish of reading 


wer’s portraits. Without it he 
had far better be a coach-builder 
than a reviewer of books. Jf is 
this taste in the background that 
gtves distinction to a tolerant and 
humorous review of even the most 


these pregnant words of Robert 
Lynd in mind: “But, when all 





A New Milestone 
` (Continued fram page 5) 


in the backdrop of two major current of events — 
global and regional — which make its impact widely 
felt, The sustained Palestinian liberation struggle 
has reached a stage where the point of decision is at 
hand, and by tipping the scales in favour of the PLO 
and the Palestinian cause, India plays a part that 
may well prove to be the clinching act in the strug- 
gle. Five years ago, when the Rabat summit of the 
Arab States recognised the PLO as representative of 
the Palestinians, the movement for a Palestinian 
State acquired a fresh stimulus. The United Nations 
recorded the change when it invited the PLO Chair- 
man, Yasser Arafat to address the General Assem- 
bly, and in conclusion, adopted in 1975 a resolution, 
with overwhelming support from the Third World 
nations, recognising the right of Palestinians to have 
an independent State of their own. 

Much water has flowed since this memorable 
occasion, and there is appreciation already in the 
West of the justness of the Palestinian cause. The 
recent declaration of support to the Palestinian 
cause by the French President, Giscard ‘D’Estiang 
during his visit to Kuwait marked a shift in favour 
of the PLO by France. Other major States of the 
West, notably West Germany and Britain, are 
moving in the same direction, all of which taken 
with the stand of the Socialist world and the develop- 


. ing countries is lining up overwhelming international 


opinion behind the PLO’s basic demand. 

What stands in the way of the PLO’s objective — 
which also is a prerequisite of a final and just settle- 
ment of the West Asian tangle — is the obduracy of 
a group in Washington and the war lobby in the 
United States which views Israel as a special pres- 


-erve and a springboard for its domination in the 


crucial Arab lands and the West Asian oil reserves. 
What has’ to be specially noted here is that the 
United States and Israeli opinions are by no means 
monolithic on these questions; rather there is a 
growing divergence at the policy-making levels in 
Washington and Telaviv too. The Andrew Young 
episode, whereby a powerful group of Black Amer- 
ican political opinion swung decisively in favour of 
a dialogue with the PLO, came ás a pointer. In 
Israel itself, Moshe Dayan, then Israeli Foreign 
Minister, was criticised in the Israeli Parliament and 
outside in 1979 end, for what was depicted as a line 
to open a dialogue with the PLO, even though the 
official version diluted Dayan’s stand considerably. 
If the man who was considered a noted Israeli hard- 


liner at one time could thus be mellowed in the - 


attitude towards the PLO, the climax is indeed not 
far off and the last phase of this.protracted struggle 
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must illuminate all the revie- 


This taste  unambitious defective story”. (The 


Art of Letters: my italics.) 





appears to be approaching. i 

The moving spirit in the Palestinian struggle has 
been none other than Yasser Arafat, who has, as 
Indira Gandhi noted in an address during the PLO 
chief’s visit to India, become a legend during his 
own lifetime. What is important for secular India 
is also that Yasser Arafat shares many common 


‘standpoints on present day global and regional pro- 


blems. Inthe Arab world, he stands Left-of-the- 
Centre, providing strength to the progressive and 
modernistic trends which hold great potential as 
a force of advance in the period ahead. He 
shuns the ‘fundamenta lists’ and aspires to build 
bridges of friendship between the Arab world, the 
‘developing nations and the Socialist countries. 

At the same time, Arafat has had no hesitation 
during his visit here, of backing India’s position on 
the situation in the sub-continent and the current 
events in Afghanistan. The crux of this is Arafat’s 
support for India in de-escalating tensions by politi- 
cal and diplomatic means, not through the pumping 
of weapons here and allowing the region to become 
a hot-bed of the arms race. 

From the point of view of the Indian sub-con- 
tinent, it has to be noted that the present phase in 
the PLO’s journey coincided with a particularly 
crucial chapter in this region not only because’ of 
the events in Afghanistan — made a pretext for 
escalating the global arms race as well as for pump- 
ing in arms in this region — but also because of the 
simultaneous revival of what is called Islamic funda- 
mentalism in many lands of this area. There is an 
insidious campaign being mounted by reactionary 
circles in the Islamic countries which serves ‘to 
divide the Arabs, to muster strength for the vested 
interests who serves the Washington strategy in this 
vital area. The timing of the PLO chief’s visit to 
India serves to reverse the process, to demonstrate 
India’s solidarity with the anti-imperialist progres- 
sive forces in the Arab world, just as the joining up 
with these forces by India strengthens secular, 
democratic cause on the sub-continent. It is no coin- 
cidence that Yasser Arafat’s visit has almost simul- 
taneously been joined by the ‘presence of the 
Pakhtoon leader Badsha Khan in New Delhi, and 
the fact that India’s stand on Afghanistan has 
received unqualified backing from the fighting 
Palestinians. (April DO 





MILLION TO ONE 


It is enough.to remember that when the Israeli flag 
was being raised in Cairo at the time of opening of the 
Diplomatic Mission there, a million Palestinian flags 
were also hoisted by the people in Egypt. 

— Yasser Arafat, Chairman, P.L.O. (New Delhi, 
March 29) ; 
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NORTHERN RAILWAY 


TIME TABLE NOTICE 


The salient features of the Northern Railway Time Table 
which comes into force from 1st April, 1980 are as under:— 


New Trains 

(i) The tri-weekly fast train No. 175 UP/I76 DN, Neelachal 
‘Express has been introduced between New Deihi & Puri via 
Allahabad, Varanasi, Gaya & Gomoh. Having Ist & Iind 
class accomodation it leaves New Delhi on every Sunday, 
Tuesday & Thursday and ex Puri on every Sunday, Tuesday & 
Friday. ‘ : 


175 UP 176 DN 
21.35 A New Delhi D 7.05 
12,45 D Allahabad A 15.35 
12,25 A D 45.55 
9.35 D Varanasi A 19,00 
9.20 A D 19.20 
11.55 D Puri A 17.15 


(ii) A pair of passenger train No. 1 KM/6 KM has been 
introduced between Meerut City and Khurja. 


6 KM 1KM 
18.15 D . Meerut City A 8.20 
19.10 A Hapur D 7.20 
19.35 D A 6.50 
21.30 A Khurja D 5.05 


Trains Extended 


(i) 1 HH/4 HH, Hathras Jn. — Hathras Qilah passenger 
have been extended to and from Aligarh Jn. and renumbered 
as 1 AHH/2 AHH. 


1 AHH 2 AHH 
5.45 D Hathras Qila A 9.40 
6.05 A Hathras Jn. - D 9.10 
6.30 D D 8.50 
7.15 A Aligarh Jn. D 8.05 


~ Gi) 3 BBS/4 BBS, Suratgarh-Bikarner passengers have 
been extended to and from Rattangarh and renumbered as 
1 SBR/2 SBR: 


2 SBR 


1 SBR 
15.30 A Suratgarh D 11.15 
10.50 D Bikaner A 16.30 
10.20 A D 16.45 
6.40 D Ratangarh A 20.30 

Trains Cancelled 

Train No. Section 

1 FB/2 FB Bhatinda— Firozpur 

2 JNF Jullundur City — Nakodar — Firozpur 

6JF Firozpur — Jutlundur City 

1HD Hapur — Delhi 

2 GH Ghaziabad — Hapur 

1 MG/2 MG Moradabad — Gajroula. 


Runs Curtailed 


- (i) The runs of 35 UP/36 DN, Simla Mail have been cur- 
tailed between Amritsar and Pathankot and the timings of 
other trains on this section have also been rescheduled. 


(ii) The runs of 1 NHK/2 NHK trains have been curtailed 
Between Hapur and Khurja and are now running between 
New Delhi and Hapur as ! NDH/2 NDH. 


(iii) The runs of 1 ALF/2/ALF trains have been curtailed 
between Amritsar and Ludhiana and are now running between 
Ludhiana and Firozpur as 5 LF/8 LF 


Change in Days of Trains 


The 161 UP/162 DN, Tata Nagar Express will now be 
running ex-Tata Nagar on every Monday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day & Saturday and ex. Amritsar on every Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday and Saturday. 


Changes in Running of Through & Sectional coaches 


(i) One 3-tier sleeper (3-tier) has been introduced between 
Varanasi and Surat by 28/114 DN/113/27 DN trains in 
replacement of existing partial sleeper coach. 


(ii) One additional sleeper coach (3-tier) has been introduced 
between Bikaner & Jaipur by 237/238 Express trains. 


(iii) One additional sleeper coach (3-tier) has been intro- 
duced between Allahabad & Meerut City by 163 Up/164 DN 
Sangam Express trains with quotas distributed for the passen- 
gers of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar & Deoband. 


Important changes in train timings 


173 UP will arrive Varanasi at 16.22 and leave there at 16,34 
against 16.45 and 16.50. It will arrive Jammu Tawi at 10.45 
hrs. against 10.30 hrs. 171 UP Bombay-Jammu Tawi 


Express will also arrive Jammu Tawi at 10.45 hrs. against 
10.30 hrs. 


174 DN will leave Jammu Tawi at 17.50 hrs. against [8.05 
brs. and arrive Varanasi at 11.56 and leave there at 12.08 
against 11.40 and 11.45 hrs. 172 DN will also leave Jammu 
Tawi at 17.50 hrs. against 18.05 hrs. 

208 IP (Old No. 176) will leave Atari at 18.25 hrs. against 
17.50 brs. and arrive Amritsar at 19.00 against 18.25 hrs. 46DN 
will leave Amritsar at 16.25 hrs. against 17.05 hrs. and 
arrive Delhi at 5.40 against 5.55. 

17 UP arrive Jammu Tawi at 13.00 against 15.15. 

162 DN will leave New Delhi at 5.20 hrs. against 5.40 hrs. 
84/114 DN will leave Lucknow at 8.40 hrs. against 8.20 hrs. 
and arrive Varanasi at 15.20 hrs. and 14.15 hrs. against 15.15 
brs. and 14.00 respectively. 

13 UP will leave Mughalsarai at 17.55 hrs. against 17.42 
and arrive Delhi 10.40 hrs. against 10.15 hrs. 

164 DN will leave Meerut City at 19.45 against 18.15 hrs, 
and arrive Allahabad at 9.05 hrs. against 9.15 hrs. 

163 UP will arrive Meerut City at 7.05 hrs. against 8.05 
hrs. 2 KA will leave Kanpur at 14.50 brs against 15.05 brs, 
and arrive Allahabad at 20.55 hrs. against 21.10 hrs. 

358 DN will leave Lucknow at 22.00 hrs. against 21.00 hrs, 
and arrive Mughalsarai at 12.50 hrs. against 11.55 hrs. 

354 DN will arrive Delhi at 15.10 against 15.25 

338 DN will arrive Delhi at 19.20 against 19.35, 

38 DN will leave Firozpur Cantt. at 21.35 against 21.25 hrs. 

58 DN will leave Amritsar at 9.15 against 9.45 hrs, 23 UP 
will leave Bhatinda at 20.50 against 20.30 hrs, and wil! arrive 
Firozpur Cantt. at 22.55 against 22.15 hrs. 

24 DN will leave Firozpur Cantt. at 4.00 against 4.45 hours. 

For detailed information kindly consult Northern Railway 


Time Table, April 1980 issue available for sale at all impor- 
tant Stations. 
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We all know there are poor people in this country. 
Poverty in the villages is particularly severe. Why 
should anyone object if the landless labourers demand 

`- a minimum wage of Rs. 8? If the sharecroppers 

: ‘Officially acquire the right to cultivate the land, what is 
there to object to? These measures are not likely to oe 
hurt anybody except a handful of vested interests. 3 rou 
Dne can't imagine the peasants or middle classes 
affected by them. In fact the country’s economy will be 
' rejuvenated when the poor people find greater scope ; 
‘for economic and social progress resulting ina boomin ' 
agriculture and in industry in fact in every sphere of our 
economy. The beneficial results wilt be enjoyed by all. 
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Bee Jagjivan Ram has become a symbol 
of the law of diminishing returns in 
Indian politics. In three years, the five- 
star hero has become an expendable extra. 
The man who staked his claim to be 
the Prime. Minister of India by virtue of 
his defection, is today reduced to a mere 
entrant to a rump Congress gasping for 
survival. The sonic boom of 1977 is a 
pathetic whimper in 1980. 

It is a measure of public disgust with the 
constant shiftings of a whole bunch of 
politicians that Babuji could not even hit 
the headlines with his latest progress into 
the Congress-U. The fox-trot is now re- 
duced to a turtle’s shuffling — unwept, un- 
honoured and unsung. Nobody today takes 
Babuji’s credentials seriously and for this 
he has to thank himself. When politicians 
offer their allegiance to the highest bidder 
— bringing into politics the ethics of the 
world’s oldest profession — they sometimes 
find even the bidders disappear, and so the 
great Jagjivan Ram, the man with the 
longest record of Cabinet occupancy, re- 
conciles to be a member, just an ordinary 
member, of the lacerated party over which 
Devaraj Urs presides, hoping like a stow- 
away to sneak into its working committee. 
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The kaleidoscope of Indian politics 
which officially began with the Janata 
Party losing its majority in Lok Sabha nine 
months ago, in July last year, has been 
marked by amazing fragmentation sinc 
the Lok Sabha election in January, so 
much so that the ertire political landscape 
today has changed beyond recognition and 
it becomes difficult to locate which poli- 
tician has entered which stable. 

Side by side with Jagjivan Ram’s tortu- 
ous haggling with the Janata before his 
fiasco of a convention by himself with the 
christening of his still-born Janata (J), has 
come the melodrama of Raj Narain’s break 
with Chaudhury Charan Singh. While the 
Chaudhury is holding onto his Lok Dal 
estate, Raj Narain has re-opened his 
Janata-S shop. There is no love lost bet- 
ween the two while both are pledged to 
fight Indira Gandhi on the one hand and 
the Jana Sangh communalism on the other. 
At the same time, neither has got a record 
of lily-white purity: Raj Narain’s hobnob- 
bing with Sanjay Gandhi and his lieute- 
nants at a critical moment last year has 
not yet been forgotten, nor has Charan 
Singh’s axis with the Jana Sangh forged in 
the heyday of the Janata in 1977. 
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A Disturbing Approach o 


Vajpayee’s Risky Venture o America’s 
Odious ‘China Card’ o Peking’s Family 
Planning Drive o K.N. Raj on Trends in 


Indian Economy and Kerala’s Prospects 


Amidst this welter of political confusion has come 
a significant development: the parting of company 
of the relatively organised Jana Sangh with the 
other components ofthe Janata. The issue over 
which they have at last broken is the very one which 
led to the first crack in the Janata in July last year, 
namely, the dual allegiance of the Jana Sanghis to 
the RSS and the Janata. Had this show-down taken 
place at that time, perhaps much of the later frag- 
mentation of the Janata could have been prevented. 
But as with every peeling of the Janata onion, the 
Jana Sangh odour of the Janata became more pun- 
gent, the patience ofthe non-Jana Sanghis, parti- 
cularly that of the Socialists and even of the more 
presentable section of the old Congress-O, began to 
wear out fast until the Jana Sangh leaders them- 
selves called ita day and witha fresh foundation 
eonvention knocked together a new outfit, the latest 
gadget in Indian politics patented as the Bharatiya 
Janata Party — J.P.’s Janata and the Jana Sangh’s 
Bharatiya. 

But the big question mark is: Will this new gadget 
work? It isa preponderatingly Jana Sangh show 
with a handful of fellow-travellers pitchforked to 
eminence by the Jana Sangh leaders themselves, like 
Shanti Bhushan, Ram Jethmalani and the Speaker 
of the Janata days, K.S. Hegde (not to be mixed up 
with Ramakrishna Hegde, a very different kettle of 
fish). But fellow-travellers cannot distort the authen- 
ticity of a party, nor can they conceal its paternity. 
The umbilical cord of Vajpayee’s latest baby, BJP, 
extends right up to the Jana Sangh, even beyond to 
the chieftains of the RSS. 

This is nothing novel in the political career of-the 
RSS. Ever since the incarceration ofits leaders fol- 
lowing Gandhiji’s assassination in 1948 — followed 
by Guru Golwalkar’s understanding with Sardar 
Patel — there has persisted a peculiar though per- 
fectly understandable complex of theirs: the RSS 
leaders have always been anxious to function under 
some signboard or other in which their identity is 
not spelt out. That was how when Shyamaprasad 
Mukherji was in search of a party, the RSS leaders 
readily came forward to run his Jana Sangh. A 
sprinkling of the non-RSS celebrities has always 
been not only tolerated but calculatedly cultivated, 
presumably to gain a modicum of national-level 
acceptability. Occasionally, it led to tensions as hap- 
pened over Balraj Madhok who had to quit the Jana 
Sangh. 

That was how the RSS leaders in the maelstrom 
of 1974-1975 suddenly turned votaries of J.P., the 
very person who had demanded their excommu- 
nication after the Gandhi murder. The compulsions 
of Emergency bringing all and sundry together at 
the 1977 poll under the umbrella provided by the 
Janata, came as a godsend for the RSS; and while 
the others prattled and squabbled, the RSS-monitor- 
ed Jana Sangh leaders silently worked hard and 
worked fast making hay while the Janata sun shone. 
" What is to be noted as extremely significant is that 

while most of the other components of the Janata 
‘ alternately pleaded and thundered for the removal of 
the RSS hallmark from their Jana Sangh colleagues, 
the RSS High Command did not budge — and with 
good reason, since it directed the faithful to join 
and run the Janata for promoting the objectives of 
thg PSS itself and not for fyrthering the versogal or 


group interests of the flotsam and jetsam that had 
surfaced in the Janata, largely out of the wreckage 
of the Congress and to a lesser measure, of the 
Socialists. 

When the Janata could no longer hold, the RSS 
as a desperate move has given birth to this freak — 
the Bharatiya Janata Party which is the old Jana 
Sangh with a few non-essential limbs provided by 
like-minded friends who are not card-carrying Jana 
Sanghis. This is not even old wine in new bottle: this 
is the old brew in the very old bottle but a label that 
may soon wash off. 

In this smash-up of the Opposition, one may 
think that Indira Gandhi will do a cake-walk in the 
coming mini-General Election for the nine’ State ` 
Assemblies. This will however be a superficial view 
of the situation. For one thing, with the Jana 
Sangh’s emergence as an identifiable force in the 
BJP, there is a possibility of polarisation along 
policy lines. Theoretically, there should now be little 
difficulty for the Congress-U, the Lok Dal, the 
Janata left-overs and even the Janata-S to come 
together in a common front with an understanding 
with the Communists, who have emerged as the only 
viable Opposition element. But there are too many 
snags in this projection: will Charan Singh join 
hands with Raj Narain? Will Raj Narain keep away 
from his Congress-I links? Charan Singh has already 
declared his allergy to the Communists: would that 
take him once again nearer to the Jana Sangh? And 
would the RSS bosses really keep away from the 
Congress-I, at least its youth wing? And where 
would the orphaned members of the Janata outside 
Vajpayee’s newly-pitched tent, take shelter? These 
are the new imponderables of Indian politics. 

As for Indira Gandhi, one is yet to be convinced 
that everything is lovely in her own garden: the 
inner tensions of the Congress-I are almost growing 
into rumblings, whether it is in Andhra Pradesh or 
Madhya Pradesh, UP or West Bengal where blood 
has already been drawn in the factional clashes right 
inside the house that the Congress-J claims to run. 
Meanwhile, the economic situation shows no sign of 
taking a turn for the better. 

No doubt, a galaxy of foreign dignitaries drop- 
ping in at New Delhi has brought added standing 
for India in world affairs, and this is a matter of 
pride for the nation. Twenty-one years ago, how- 
ever, the architect of India’s tested approach to 
international affairs, Jawaharlal Nehru had himself 
warned that “foreign policies depend ultimately on 
internal conditions and developments.” The state of 
the nation today underlines what was said in these 
columns some months ago — things have to grow 
worse before they take a turn for the better. And it 
will turn for the better only if those who have eyes 
to see beyond their nose and have ears glued to the 
ground, bestir themselves in time before they them- 
selves are overpowered. 


April 8 N.C. 


REGRETS 


In Editors Notebook in last week’s Mainstream 
(April 5, 1980), second column, first para, the second 
sentence should have read: “On the other hand, indus- 
trial development of the State will be hampered if 
persons from outside however qualified are debarred.” 
The word “persons” was misplaced as “nobody.” This 
is regretted. — Editor 





Disturbed Area or 
Disturbing 
Approach ? 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


T™ way the Centre and the 
local bureaucracy have dealt 
with the seven-month-old agita- 
tion in Assam over the “foreig- 
ners? issue hardly bears the 
stamp of statesmanship or even 
of common sense. If the present 
regime at the Centre only harps 
on the sins of the two previous 
ones — Janata and Lok Dal — 
it might console its followers, 
but then in more than three 
months under Indira Gandhi's 
Government the situation seems 
to have gone from bad to worse, 
not to speak of defusing tensions 
in the State and the region. The 
Prime Minister’s latest declara- 
tion about the urgency of a na- 
tional consensus solution rouses 
some. hope; but how she will 
set about it is to be seen. 

Not much may be gained by 
reiterating the obvious, but the 
continued ` mishandling of the 
problems and grievances of the 
north-eastern region as a whole 
during the last three decades has 
an impact on the present and the 
future. No one can claim that 
the difficulties raised by disgrun- 
tled groups in different areas — 
Nagaland, Mizoram, Manipur, 
Meghalaya, Assam — taking 
advantage of genuine local pro- 
blems or sentiments, have been 
satisfactorily overcome. Nagaland 
is quiet though the rebels are up 
to tricks in neighbouring Burmese 
territory — and Morarji Desai’s 
infantile handling of Phizo is 
notorious. Nor was much under- 
standing displayed by him with 
regard to Laldenga who is shrewd 
enough to know that by forcing 
a confrontation his Mizo rebels 
would only stand to lose ultima- 
tely. There is no need to narrate 
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the many foolish and arrogant 
remarks made by Morarji Desai 
which led to increased tension 
and bitterness in the north-east. 
And nobody expected Charan 
Singh even to begin to compre- 
hend the dimensions of the pro- 
blems of the region. The less 
said of Zail Singh the better. 

So when the Indira Congress 
came to power with a sweeping 
majority at the Centre, imagina- 
tive handling of the problems of 
this region, whose strategic im- 
portance is no less than its being 
an integral part of the cultural 
and economic unity of India, was 
expected. It had been hoped that 
the Prime Minister would give 
top priority to the north-eastern 
region. Indeed, a major political 
peace offensive was anticipated, 
involving local as well as national 
parties and leaders. Instead, what 
seems to have happened is further 
alienation to the point of anta- 
gonism, of large segments, especi- 
ally of students and youth, in an 
area which no Central Govern- 
ment can ever take for granted 
and where mischief-makers from 
other countries have been operat- 
ing in devious ways. 

So far as Assam is concerned, 
the “foreigners” issue is not a 
new one, though the mid-term 
election to the Lok Sabha precipi- 
tated matters, thanks at least 
partly to the wooden-headed atti- 
tude of the Chief Election Com- 
missioner. When a hue and cry 
was raised over the names of 
“foreigners” in the electoral rolls, 
the Election Commissioner, with 
the help of all parties, should 
have promptly hammered out a 
solution, even if that meant 
yielding straightaway to the 
demand for postponement of the 
poll — a postponement that had 
to take place anyway. Again, the. 
question of “foreigners” had been 
in the air ever since influx 
from across the international 
border began long ago. First 
under the Nehru-Liaqat Pact and 
finally under the Indira-Mujib 
agreement certain workable guide- 
lines had been accepted by both 
sides, but this fact was ignored 
by those keen on stirring up 
trouble in the region. And the 
fault of the Centre as well as of 
the local administration was that 
the necessary politicalfeffort was 


not put in at stoi” 

bring about the inve 

the people in implemen. 

accords without reserv. 
Clearly, it is not only the Ja. 
and Lok Dal regimes that ar. 
to be blamed for the current 
situation, though one cannot 
certainly shut one’s eyes to the 
pernicious RSS propaganda in- 
flaming the agitators along blat- 
antly communal lines. 

To say all this is not to deny 
that an extraordinary, even dan- 
gerous, situation had been created 
by the Assam agitators resorting 
to forcible prevention of the flow 
of oil from the refineries. Such a 
situation should not have been 
allowed to develop. Those in 
charge of our destinies should 
have realised that a blockade of 
this kind is conceivable only as 
between two warring countries, 
not between parts of one country. 
While the blockade by the agita- 
tors and their organisations in 
Assam should have been preven- 
ted right at the start, there is no 
valid argument whatsoever to 
justify the counter-blockade of 
essential goods that was sought 
to be imposed by Congress(I) 
agitators in West Bengal — to all 
appearances with the blessings of 
at least some of the big-wigs at 
the Centre controlled by the same 
party. The choice between caus- 
ing embarrassment to the Left 
Front Government of West 
Bengal and escalating tension in 
the north-eastern region further, 
almost to breaking point, should 
have been duly weighed, so that 
national interest, security consi- 
derations and unity needs should 
have prevailed over temporary 
political advantage, if any. 

In any case, the reaction of the 
Centre to the stalemate has been 
deplorable. Steps to protect the 
pipelines and ensure uninterrup- 
ted flow of oil could have been 
understood — that would have 
affected a limited area. What was 
the need to declare the whole 
State a “disturbed area’’? The 
Gauhati High Court has stayed 
the operation of the notification, 
but the issue that has come up 
is bigger than one involving legal 
interpretation or judicial pro- 
nouncement. Resort to the Arm- 
ed Forces (Assam and Manipur) 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Agenda for India = 


BALRAJ MEHTA 


A group of intellectuals consisting of Romesh 
Thapar, Rajni Kothari, Bashiruddin Ahmed, 
George Verghese, Kuldip Nayar and Mrinal 
Datta-Chaudhuri prepared sometime towards the 
end of last year a thesis entitled Agenda for India 
which was circulated among a larger group of 
intelleciuals all over the country. As a sequal to 
it, they called a convention in New Delhi on April 
5, 1980. Here is published the commentary of one 
of the participants who is a well-known economic 
journalist. —Editor 





Asenda for India is an arresting theme. A group of 
academic intellectuals with a few journalists and 
others held a convention in the Capital last week on 
this theme. ; 

The inspiration for holding the Convention was 
obscure even to its sponsors — admittedly so. It is 
also pointless to go into their political preferences, 
motivations and ambitions, if any. It was clear 
enough at the end of the Convention, however, that 
a consensus on their Agenda for India — political, 
economic and social — which they might have been 
seeking eluded them. This was inherent in the vast 
changes in political environment which had taken 
places between the formulation of their Agenda for 
India and holding of the Convention. It must be said 
to their credit, however, that the holding of the 
Convention itself was an earnest of the integrity of 
their commitments — political and social—and their 
willingness to stand up to odds which have so 
dramatically shifted against them in the political 
power configuration. Needless to say the emergence 
of the new dominant power-centre in the configura- 
tion was not anticipated by them and they are pro- 
foundly disturbed by it and apprehensive of it. 

The sponsors of the Convention and those who 
participated in it, by and large, have a fairly palpable 
identity. It will be wrong to assume and worse for 
them to pretend that they represent or can speak on 
behalf of the whole of the Indian intellectual commu- 
nity. Intellectuals, after all, do not constitute a class 
by themselves and they do not easily come together 
on a common platform except probably in the most 
extraordinary times in the life of a nation. The frag- 
mentation of intellectuals in India in their percep- 
tions and loyalties is probably even sharper than at 
the political party level. 

Among those who formulated their Agenda for 
India and those who broadly conformed to their 
positions in the Convention are academics, journal- 
ists, social and political activists and others who had | 
seen in the victory of the Janata Party in the 1977 
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elections the dawn of a new era of democracy and 
distributive justice after the nightmare of Emergency. 
They were shocked by the runaway victory in 1980 
election of what they hold to be authoritarian forces 
and the rapid disintegration of the Janata Party. 
Their problem, however, is that though deeply disil- 
lusioned by the performance the Janata Party, they 
are still fascinated by the Janata political pattern 
and the socio-economic platform associated with it 
and have been searching for an alternative on that 
basis to block the further advance of authoritarian 
forces and eventually re-establish the supremacy of 
the forces of democracy and distributive justice in 
which they place their abiding faith. It would seem 
that they attribute the failure of the Janata experi- 
ment to the little men catapulted to office by the 
1977 elections and not to the intrinsic and gross 
weakness and fragility of its economic, social and 
political inspiration which did not stand the test. 

The pathetic part of the outlook and responses of 
this group of intelligentsia is that it likes to make a 
valiant effort to link its positions with what it fondly 
characterises as the Nehru era of national consensus 
on processes and patterns of socio-economic develop- 
ment. In this respect, it must be noted, they are 
anxious to stand out in sharp contrast to the rabid 
anti-Nehruite political currents which were conspicu- 
ous in the Janata conglomerate itself and with which 
they were ready to associate in short-term arrange- 
ments of political expediency. However, their strong 
nostalgia for the Nehru era of national consensus 
makes them insensitive to and blunts their perspica- 
city for grasping the vast changes that have taken 
place in our society and polity in the last three 
decades. The upshot is that their understanding and 
projection of the idea of reforging a national consen- 
sus for democracy and distributive justice which will 
inform politics and social and economic: activity, 
becomes not only formal but also sterile. 

It is indeed not possible and may even be harmful 
to gloss over the fact that the processes of economic 
and social development which were launched by 
Nehru after India gained political- independence and 
around which he sought to build a national consen- 
sus have been stalled since the mid-sixties and have 
consequently got distorted and perverted. Also, and 
in response to this state of affairs, clash of sectional 
interests and class conflict have matured in society 
and are strongly impinging on our polity, 

This has placed onthe agenda the question of 
taking sides. Intellectuals cannot shut their eyes to 
this reality and escape their responsibility by invok- ' 
ing the lost paradise of national consensus. If and 
when they do, the logic of the present demanding 
situation is that they will have to get to the other 
side of the battle-line — the dominant sections and 
exploiting classes being ranged against the working 
people and the exploited classes. It will be a pity 
that when political activists have begun to respond 
to the challenges that sharpening conflict of class 
interests and polarisation maturing in polity present, 
a section of the intelligentsia should lag far behind 
and live in a make-believe world in the name of 
national consensus, 

(Continued on page 34) 


MAINSTREAM 


Vajpayee’s 
Risky 
Venture 


OBSERVER 


TE long expected parting of ways between the 

‘Jana Sangh group and the Janata Party has 
at last come. A convention called on April 5-6, at the 
instance of L.K. Advani, the last President of the 
Jana Sangh before it merged with the Janata Party 
early 1977, gave the split-away group the nomencla- 
ture of Bharatiya Janata Party, with Atal Behari 
Vajpayee as its President and L.K. Advani as its 
first General Secretary. 

Vajpayee in his presidential address declared that 
there was no question of going back to the Jana 
Sangh. This also means there will be no going back 
to the saffron flag or ‘deepak’ symbol. He also said 
that nationalism, democracy, secularism and social- 
ism (Gandhian) will be the guiding principles of the 
new party. But as he himself remarked at the con- 
vention, he was an ‘‘ad hoc” President during the 
phase lasting upto the forthcoming Assembly elec- 
tion or at the most lasting upto the organisational 
elections of the new-born party. 

If all this be true, what was the essential difference 
between the BJP and its parent body, the Janata 
Party? Vajpayee would not like to answer this ques- 
tion at the moment. Discretion is the better part of 
valour for him. ‘Dual loyalty’ or ‘dual membership’ 
as between the BJP and the RSS would remain an 
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article of faith with the new party, every. 

can be treated as transient, including Vay, 
presidentship itself. But he would not like to Su, 

in so many words. This was the crucial issue whn 
had been debated for long inside the Janata Party, 
and which finally brought about the end of com- 
panionship between the erstwhile Jana Sangh and 
the Janata Party. The Jana Sangh leaders may 
question the justifiability of the right of the Janata 
Party Parliamentary Board’s decision on March 19 
to debar its members from participating in RSS 


. activity or the endorsement of this decision by the 


party’s National Executive on April 3-4 — but they 
cannot deny the importance of the issue for the very 
existence of a democratic party. 

It is not surprising that from the new party’s plat- 
form, hardly anybody has claimed that the RSS is a 
‘cultural’ organisation while praises were profusely 
showered on the RSS for its services in diverse ways. 
The point is that once the issue of ‘dual loyalty’ had 
been raised in the Janata Party of which not only 
the Jana Sangh group was a part but with which the 
RSS too had been in touch, it could not have been 


. argued with conviction that the RSS had no politi- 


cal ambition and was only a ‘cultural’ organisation. 

Memories are proverbially short but not so short 
as to make anybody forget what Atal Behari 
Vajpayee himself had said hardly a few months ago. 
While seeking to debunk the erstwhile BLD leaders’ 
efforts to raise what he called the “RSS bogey”, 
Vajpayee went on record to put it down in writing: 
“Having said this, I must also add that the RSS, 
claiming to be a social and cultural organisation, 
should have taken greater pains to demonstrate that 
they did not seek a political role”. To further illus- 
trate the point, Vajpayee said, “Patronising a press 
that takes sides in the sordid politics of power, in- 
volvement in youth bodies that interact with political 
parties, participating in trade-union rivalries such as 
the one which recently brought enormous misery to 
the people of Delhi by callously cutting off the water 
supply — these do not help an organisation to 
establish its apolitical credentials,” 

“It is possible’, Vajpayee went on, “that some 
people genuinely feel apprehensive about the RSS. 
A certain onus accordingly devolved on the RSS, an 
onus that has not been discharged effectively by the 
RSS. Its repudiation of the theocratic form of the 
State was welcome, yet the question could legiti- 
mately be asked — why does it not open its door to 
non-Hindus?” He also wanted the RSS chief Bala- 
saheb Deoras to clearly enunciate that by ‘Hindu- 
Rashtra’ the RSS means the Indian Nation which 
“includes non-Hindus as equal members.” 

Vajpayee also suggested “‘the other course of 
action open to the RSS”, that is, “to function only 
as a Hindu relgious-cum-cultural-cum-social organis- 
ation wedded to the task of eradicating the evils pre- 
vailing in Hindu society and revitalising to face the 
challenge of modern time.” 

This lengthy quotation from Vajpayee’s controver- 





Please also read on Page 11 of this issue the 
article by Kiran Saxena, captioned, “Setback for 
RSS-Jana Sangh: What Next?” 


sial article, which was published in å national daily 
last October and was later published by the 
Janata Party.in pamphlet form on the eve of Lok 
Sabha election, needs to be recalled today. For 
one thing, it clearly explodes the myth so sedulously 
spread by the RSS that the RSS has no political 
ambition. For another, Vajpayee had to pay heavily 
during the last election; the socalled Janata-JS-RSS 
cadres had to be persuaded and cajoled by Vajpayee 
before they agreed to join the election campaign; he 
had also to appologise to Nagpur, the RSS Vatican, 
because he was accused of treating the RSS only as 
‘sappers and miners’ of the political leaders and not 
their guides and bosses. This is also relevant because 
Vajpayee has now been asked, and he has agreed, to 
head an organisation which has submitted to the 
idea of living with the reality of ‘dual loyalty’. ` 

But it would be wrong to believe that the contro- 
versy over the role of the RSS has ended even inside 
the Bharatiya Janata Party. With the debacle in the 
Lok Sabha election behind and another challenging 
Assembly election battle ahead, it would be worth 
watching how the BJP covers this brief ‘ad hoc’ 
period. The “hardliners” of the RSS, who are com- 
mitted to ‘Hindu Rashtra’ and believe in political 
manoeuvres under cover of “cultural” activity, may 
find it hard to tolerate the handful of pon-RSS 
members who have joined the new party. 

It can usefully be recalled in this context that the 
RSS Pratinidhi Sabha (RSSPS) which met in Nag- 
pur on March 23-24, refused to abide by its com- 
mitment to change its constitution — given to 
the Janata at its moment of crisis in July 1979— 
apparently in retaliation for the Janata Parliamentary 
Board having taken an ‘independent’ decision to 
ban its members from taking part in the day-to-day 
RSS activities. It could have, if it wanted to, ignor- 
ed the JPB decision and fulfilled its commitment on 
this score. The RSS Pratinidhi Sabha had been 
specifically called to deliberate on this issue. Obvi- 
ously, it could not tolerate such an ‘audacity’ on the 
part of Janata Party to have asked its members not 
to take part in the RSS exercises. It would not occur 
to it that a democratic political party comprising of 
so many constituents, could take a decision about 
the behaviour of its members on its own. It had 
dictated the Jana Sangh all along without anybody 

challenging it with impunity; presumably, it took 
the Janata Party for granted in the same manner. 

The hardliners like Sunder Singh Bhandari and his 
supporters in the RSS clutched on this straw.to de- 
feat those like Vajpayee and Advani keen on taking a 
sober stand. And this suited the traditional pattern of 
thinking and behaviour of the RSS. In fact the hard- 
liners had evolved a strategy to split the Janata or 
resort to a takeover operation even prior to the Lok 
Sabha elections. It had earmarked for itself about 
125 seats on the assumption that it could retain its 
contingent of about 100 in the dissolved Lok Sabha, 
on the strength of the RSS organisation. It had set 
the target of even defeating the RSS critics in the 
Janata Party like Krishan Kant. It assumed that the 
non-Jana Sanghis will virtually come cropper out 


of the Lok Sabha election, and the superior Jana - 


Sangh strength in the Janata Parliamentary Party 


had offered similar ‘cooperation’ to the 


will facilitate its job of taking over the party organi: 
sation. 

After its Lok Sabha debacle, the entire strategy 
fell flat but the hardliners now argued that even in 
the worst days of 1971, the Jana Sangh had been 
able: to give better performance of itself and that 
the Janata experiment had lost its utility. They were 
once again anxious to go it alone rather than face 
the RSS critics inside the Janata forums, composi- 
tion of the Janata ad hoc committees in the States 
in which non-Jana Sangh members were naturally 
predominant, evidently offered no opportunity for 
eventual taking over of the party through organisa- 
tional elections. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the non-Jana Sangh leaders were as much disillu- 
sioned with the Jana Sangh whose organisational 
superiority had always overawed them in the past. 

Rethinking could be noticed on both sides 
and it was the RSS chief Balasaheb Deoras who 
took the initiative ‘by announcing his new political 
approach during his sojourn in Ahmedabad on 
February 12. Deoras offered “cooperation” to Prime - 
Minister Indira Gandhi if she asked for it. A shaken 
L.K. Advani, who had been “proud” of his past 
association with the RSS, expressed open disagree- 
ment with this approach of Deoras towards Indira 
Gandhi. Deoras’ pronouncement was a warning 
signal for the Janata too, for they knew that Deoras 
Indira 
Government even from prison during Emergency. 
They have now lost no time in opening negotiations 
with the non-BJP Opposition parties. 

It is difficult to envisage that the Jana Sangh 
through the BJP will beable to give itself a face- 
lift which may present itself as a secular party the 
promise for which were made at the convention. The 
display of large-sized photographs of Jayaprakash 
Narayan and Mahatma Gandhi along with that of 
Deen Dayal Upadhyaya at the convention cannot 
by itself be a guarantee ofa change of heart. The 
4000 and odd delegates at the convention greeted 
the speakers only when they praised the RSS and 
not otherwise. Even Mahboob Ali, the former Minis- 
ter from Rajasthan under Bhairon Singh Shekhawat, 
had to politely tell the convention that if minorities 
were ignored by the BJP leaders, that would 
only help Indira Gandhi, but nobody in the con- 
vention seemed to have taken any serious note of it. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party will be hard put to 
prove to the public of India that it is not the good 
old Jana Sangh under a new name. It is always diff- 
cult for a wolf when its sheep’s clothing can barely 
cover its identity as the wolf. (April 7) O 


RAJ NARAIN LOGIC 


While we are of the view that we should 
never break or split, but only unite and inte- 
grate, our old, dear friend and colleague, Raj 
Narain, is of the view that we should first dis- 
unite and disintegrate and then again unite and 
integrate. This is logic which only a man like 
Raj Narain can understand. For us, this is 
simply incomprehensible. 

— Karpoori Thakur (April 4) 








MAINSTREAM 


Trends in 
Indian Economy 
and 

Kerala’s 
Development - 
Prospects 


K. N. RAJ 


T# subject I have chosen reflects no doubt some 
of the concerns and parochial interests that one 
develops by merely staying a long enough time in 
one part of the country and viewing the world from 
that end. But I offer no apologies for it, because I 
am not sure whether there is any great demerit in 
adopting sucha viewpoint and whether there is 
much to choose between such parochialism and the 
shifting loyalties which seem to be characteristic 
now of the national scene. I shall therefore focus on 
Kerala, and present what may be described perhaps 
as a worm’s-eye view. 

Kerala is generally believed to be one of the 
States that have done well over the last quarter of a 
century, and there is some truth in this. But the rea- 
sons for such distinction as it has earned over this 
period, if one were to list them, do not lie in any 
great economic achievement. They are to be found 
rather in the sphere of social development such as 
through literacy, improvement in health services, 
organisation of a comprehensive public distribution 
system, land reform and unionisation of agricultural 
labour. These are areas in which most other parts of 
India, particularly in the north, have done very 
badly. The contrast is therefore sharp, and many 
observors are even surprised that so much could be 
done ina State whose per-capita income is still be- 


This is the text of a talk delivered by Dr Raj at the 
India International Centre, New Delhi, on April 4, 1980. 
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low the national average and where the availability 
of foodgrain per capita is only about one half of 
what it is in the rest of the country. 

It is doubtful however whether any of this was 
planned and executed with a clear perception of 
what it would all add up to. They are more the out- 
come of a number of social and political movements 
that gathered strength between 1920 and 1960 and 
created an environment in which action along these 
lines became almost irresistible. If Kerala’s record 
in this sphere proves anything it is-basically the role 
of social and political organisation in develop- 
ment. 3 ; 

But, in the process, a number of things have been 
demonstrated, One of the most important of these is 
about the factors governing population growth. 
Until not so long ago the rate of growth of popula- 


- tion in Kerala was as high as 24 per cent per annum 


but, since about the middle of the 1960’s, the birth 
rate has been falling so rapidly that, in spite of the 
death rate being now as low as in Western Europe, 
the rate of growth in the 1980’s seems likely to 
decline to about 14 per cent per annum or even 
lower. Still more significant is that the main factors 
explaining the motivation for lower birth rates seem 
to be women’s education and the substantial reduc- 
tion that has been achieved in infant mortality rates. 
Some historians suspect that reduction of infant 
mortality rates around the turn of this century was 
what triggered off decline in birth rates even in 
countries like England, and most demographers now 
agree that it is crucial to the success of family plan- 
ning. But to have shown that this can be achieved even 
in a poor agrarian economy — without industrialis- 
ation, urbanisation or even any perceptible rise in 
per-capita incomes — is one of the major accom- 
plishments of Kerala-over the two decades. 

Kerala has also demonstrated the vital role that 
a comprehensive public distribution system can per- 
form when supplies are short, and the extent to 
which a tuber crop like tapioca can make available 
calories at low cost for maintaining minimum nutri- 
tional requirements when there is not enough food- 
grain around. These are not without relevance for 
the rest of India. 

Social development and organisation, though of 
great value, cannot however go far without an ex- 
panding material base, particularly in agriculture 
and industry. In this respect Kerala has not only 
been lagging behind but its failures are almost as 
striking as its successes in the other sphere. Even the 
fairly large investments undertaken in irrigation and 
power projects have not helped to raise agricultural 
and industrial production to any significant extent. 
In fact, the record of Kerala in these fields com- 
pares so unfavourably with that of neighbouring 
States like Tamil Nadu and Karnataka that one 
needs to ask why this has been so. 

In agriculture the main reasons are fairly easy to 
identify. For instance, all the major and medium 
irrigation projects (which have absorbed about one- 
eighth of the total developmental outlay in the 
State’s Five Year Plans so far) have been focussed 
almost exclusively on paddy-growing land. Since 
paddy accounts for less than 30 per cent of the gross 
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value of the agricultural output in the State, much 
the larger part of the production in agriculture has 
been altogether outside the purview of these pro- 
jects. 

Moreover there has been all too much preoccupa- 
tion with surface irrigation and far too little atten- 
tion given to the exploration of ground-water sources. 
Not only is the scope for surface irrigation confined 
mainly to a few districts but its ability to make avail- 
able supplies of water during the summer months 
has been found to be extremely limited. As high 
yielding varieties of paddy are generally grown only 
- in this period, the contribution made even to paddy 
output by the investment in irrigation hitherto is 
likely to have been rather marginal. 

But coconut has suffered even more. It is the 
second most important crop in Kerala, and the area 
under it has increased by over 60 per cent in the 
course of two decades. Yet the yield per hectare 
has declined by over 30 per cent and the total out- 
put of coconuts has apparently grown during this 
period at less than half per cent per annum. Part of 
this is no doubt explained by the spread of disease 
affecting coconut palms over a fairly large area in 
central Kerala. But coconut yield responds so well 
to regular watering (particularly during the summer 
months) that output in other areas could have been 
multiplied if greater attention had been given to 
providing irrigation to land under this crop. In fact, 
in the absence of water, coconut becomes a neglected 
‘ crop and little effort is made either to ensure the 

minimum necessary spacing between trees or to 
manure them. ‘ 

For different reasons the performance of other 
valuable crops like cashew has also been poor. In 
the case of cashew, it has been mainly due to the 
lack of periodical and timely spraying of all trees in 
a locality for protection against pests during the 
flowering season. When the crop is vulnerable to 
such pest attack there is no incentive for applying 
fertilisers and the yields remain low. 

All this touches upon another related problem, 
namely the pattern of inter-cropping on the garden 
lands of Kerala. The existing pattern is largely an 
inherited one based on traditional concerns, and has 
therefore a larger share of trees like mango and 
jackfruit whose economic value now is very question- 
able. It is clear from the experiments in, selected 
areas conducted by the Central Plantation Crops 
Research Institute in Kasargod that the yield on 
such garden land can be multiplied several fold 
through careful choice of the plant mix, adequate 
spacing, and application of irrigation and fertilisers. 

This requires however not only decentralised 
investment in irrigation (of the kind offered by 
groundwater sources) but extensive grass-root orga- 
nisation to mobilise large numbers of small holders 


of land for cooperative effort (particularly in matters: 


such as distribution of the available supplies of 
water and marketing of products), and to provide 
adequate assistance to them by way of the necessary 
credit. It is not surprising that no progress has been 
made in this direction, since the bureaucratic machi- 
nery on which the Government relies now is incap- 
able of the organisational leadership even if it were 
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required to do so. 

With so many important crops under benevolent 
neglect it is also therefore no surprise that Kerala’s 
record in agriculture has been very unimpressive. 
Since the soil and the climatic conditions make it 
possible to grow a large number of valuable crops 
the yield of land happens to be high in Kerala, in 
fact nearly three times as high as in the Punjab. 
Even very small holdings can for this reason provide 
a basis for eking out some kind of existence. It is 
the ability to survive a little better in this way that 
land reform made possible in Kerala through aboli- 
tion of tenancy and allotment of small plots of land 
to agricultural labour families. That there is some 
land to fall back upon helps also to raise to a cer- 
tain extent the bargaining power of the poor rural 
households in the labour market; and this ex- 
plains in part the relatively high wage rates that 
agricultural trade unions have been able to negotiate 
for their members. But all this rests on almost stag- 
nant agriculture, except perhaps in a few districts 
such as Kottayam where crops like rubber and 
cocoa offer some buoyancy. It is basically an un- 
viable situation. 

This is already beginning to show in the serious 
constraints that are now being faced by agricul- 
tural trade unions. On the one side the conferment 
of ownership rights on small holders has led to the ` 
more substantial among them losing interest in trade 
unionism, some becoming even hostile to it. At the 
same time. with about three million men and women 
seeking wage employment in rural areas and no 
significant growth in employment opportunities, there 
are distinct limits to what even collective bargaining 
can achieve. The result is that, though relatively 
high wage rates are still maintained for particular 
operations on a daily basis (reflecting among other 
things the staying power of labour households with 
some land), the trade unions are having to step in 
and ration the available employment among their 
members on an increasingly inadequate scale. It is 
therefore only the daily wage rates of agricultural 
labourers that are high in Kerala compared to the 
Punjab; the annual wage bill is smaller because the 
number of days of employment is much lower. 
Obviously this has the potential for being reduced 
to a vicious circle of a kind, since high daily wage 
rates can also deter to some extent the growth of 
wage employment. But it only underlines the point 
that social organisation cannot by itself promote 
development beyond a point unless it is accompanied . 
by technical progress. 

The poor record of agriculture in Kerala explains 
also to a considerable extent the low rate of growth 
of output in manufacturing industry, since a sub- 
stantial segment of it rests on the processing of 
agricultural products such as coir, cashew and 
coconut oil. This is reflected particularly in the 
traditional industries which have been ina state of 
continuous crisis for lack of adequate raw material. . 
In fact, in this way, agriculture has direct and ex- 
tremely serious effects on the volume of industrial 
employment in the State — apart from its indirect 
effects through the demand generated for manu- 
factured intermediate products and consumer goods. 
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Within this kind of setting it is not altogether 
Surprising that even the large investments made for 
the generation of hydro-electric power in the State 
— they have accounted for nearly 30 per cent of the 
total developmental outlay in its Plans hitherto — 
have failed to stimulate economic development on 
any significant scale. About two-thirds of the 
power now consumed within Kerala is high-voltage 
power supplied to a few large industrial enterprises 
in the Cochin-Alwaye region whose own contri- 
bution to output and to employment has been rela- 
tively modest. Only about 8 per cent of the power 
consumption is medium and low voltage power sup- 
plied to small industrial enterprises with greater 
employment potential. With neglect of groundwater, 
irrigation accounts for just about 3 per cent of the 
power consumed. Moreover, though all villages are 
now Claimed to have been covered by rural electri- 
fication, the bulk of the rural households are not 
only in no position to utilize this facility but con- 
tinue to depend for their most essential energy 
requirement — which is for cooking — either on 
kerosene (which is expensive) or on firewood (which 
has been also becoming more expensive and has in 
addition promoted extensive deforestation). 

Actually, a little over two-fifth of the total power 
generated in Kerala is now being exported to the 
neighbouring States of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, 
since it is not usable yet for either agricultural or 
industrial production in the State. This is partly 
because no one thought of taking the elementary 
step of laying adequate highvoltage transmission 
lines within the State (as was done, for instance, in 
the Punjab well before power became available from 
the Bhakra Nangal) before large chunks of hydro- 
electric power were generated from projects located 
in the south (such as from Idikki). The neglect of 
this necessary investment has also had the effect of 
raising the losses in transmission to well over one- 
fourth of the power consumed within the State. 
Obviously it is investment in transmission to which 
priority therefore has to be given now before any 
more power is generated. 

Yet, in total neglect of all these considerations, 
there are well-entrenched forces in Kerala clamour- 
ing for still more investment by the State in large 
hydro-electric projects (like the Silent Valley 
Project) and claiming priority for them on the 
ground that they are essential for removing poverty 
and unemployment among the people. A little 
closer examination of the sociology of demands such 
as this will show the nature of the interests behind 
them. 

If specious pleas such as these are to be resisted, 
and the limited resources available to Kerala used 
for promoting a broad-based pattern of economic 
development, it is necessary above all to create 
wider understanding of the reasons for Kerala’s 
failures upto now and of what is needed to correct 
them. This has to be done largely within the State, 
and I have no doubt it can be done because Kerala 
has the advantage of a variety of media and of 
social and political movements through which ideas 
can be disseminated, discussed and assimilated. 

It is certainly obviously that, in agriculture, there 
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has to be a shift in emphasis both in the range of 
crops to be covered and in the sources of supply 
from surface to groundwater. This implies also a 
shift in emphasis to minor irrigation projects, in 
regard to which development planning at the local 
level has a vital role to play, not only in the identi- 
fication of potential sources of supply of water but 
in its efficient utilisation through cooperative 
arrangements among the users. 

The case for similar shift in emphasis is also 
obvious in the case of energy. The possibilities of 
developing mini-hydel projects, based on lower 
heads, need to be explored, as also of generating 
bio-gas from agricultural wastes and animal waste, 
and thermal power for limited purposes in areas that 
are not easily reached without heavy investment in 
transmission lines. The availability of a forage and 
tree crop such as Leucaena, which has been used 
extensively in the Philippines for arresting defor- 
estation, has been found to be a prolific source for 
not only increasing supplies of firewood and charcoal 
and of animal feed but for improvement of soils 
(since it is a legume) and for production of pulp and 
paper. The supply of animal feed can also be increas- 
ed by raising the yield of tapioca to its full potential. 

The further development of animal husbandry in 
Kerala does pose difficult problems, mainly for the 
reason that animal feeds are in short supply in the 
State. Those for which the feed requirements are 
large (such as cattle) cannot therefore be bred as 
rapidly as those for which they are less (such as 
pigs, goats and poultry). It is however possible to 
increase the supplies of animal feed not only through 
forage crops but by raising the yields of tapioca to 
their full potential and processing them (along with 
other necessary nutrients). Thailand exports nearly 
12 million tonnes of tapioca to Western Europe for 
being processed as animal feeds; though land is less 
plentiful in Kerala and costs of production some- 
what higher, the output of tapioca can be doubled 
in Kerala by application of more organic manure to 
the high-yielding varieties already available. 

It is the lack of demand for tapioca for human 
consumption when supplies of rice are relatively 
abundant, and the consequent fall in price, that now 
discourage efforts to raise yields; but if a substantia] 
demand for animal feeds can be built up and a 
system of processing and distribution organised 
within each area, it should be possible to increase 
output substantially without any significant increase 
in the area under tapioca. It needs to be also ex- 
plored whether and how far other crops that are 
being grown in Kerala such as the ‘winged bean’, 
which is very rich in proteins (comparing well with 
the nutritional qualities of soya bean), can be used 
to improve the protein content in animal feeds. Ifa 
fairly large part of the feed Tequirements can be 
met in this way from local sources, and only some 
supplementing has to be done from ingredients 
imported from other regions in India, it should be 
possible not only to develop animal husbandry on a 
more extended scale but in the process create also 
a feed-processing industry designed to meet local 
requirements. 

In fact, it would appear that it is the failure to 
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build up such linkages betweéi actual and potential 
increase in demand and the supplies that can be 
made available from within the State that has been 
responsible to a large extent for income and employ- 
ment not growing rapidly enough in Kerala. 
There is considerable need and scope for identifying 
such linkages and developing both agriculture and 
industry at the local level. 

The prospect of corrective action being organised 
along these lines, through discussion and popular 
participation, have been never so bright as they are 
now. The main reason for this optimism is the 
unanimous political support given to the District 
Administration Act passed by the Kerala Legislature 
last August, and its promised implementation this 
year. What is proposed under this Act is not just 
decentralisation of administration at the district and 
panchayat levels but decentralisation of government 
itself. With the kind of enlightened social and politi- 
cal consciousness that has developed in the State, 
through both formal and informal channels of educa- 
tion, it is reasonable to expect that such decentra- 
lisation can be used effectively to identify problems 
at the local level and to take corrective measures 
through a variety of organisational devices. The 
lines along which this may be done are already 
being carefully studied and discussed, and it should 
even be possible to make some trial experiments 
during this year with the help of the panchayats 
which have been elected. Though the progress may 
be slow to begin with, and many problems will have 
to be overcome, there is no obvious reason why this 
exercise in democratic government and decentralis- 
ed development should not succeed in Kerala over 
a fairly short period of time. 

Nevertheless there are some question marks here, 
above all originating in developments outside Kerala 
both at the economic and political level. For ins- 
tance, what will be: the nature and content of the 
arrangements for development planning ia the coun- 
try as a whole? Will they help to promote decentra- 
lisation, or even greater centralisation than now? 
Will there be reasonable control over prices of essen- 
tial commodities, to be able to maintain minimum 
social and political stability? Will Kerala be sub- 
jected to blockade, such as by cutting off rice sup- 
plies? Will the necessary Presidential approval for 
the District Administration Act be held back, and 
the possible misgivings of the bureaucracy of the 
State utilised to justify it? Will the problems inevit- 
ably arising from decentralisation of government 
within the State be turned to its disadvantage? 

These are questions that a mere social scientist 
cannot possibly answer. Nor are they all necessarily 
legitimate. But, since recent developments have 
given occasion for such questions being raised, it 
is necessary to take note of them. I shall also take 
this opportunity to make a few observations on some 
of these questions, particularly those on which I 
can offer some judgments as an economist. 

It is my view that there is no reason why there 
should be any major changes in the arrangements 
for development planning in the country. Thanks to 
the Seventh Finance Commission there has already 
taken place some changes in the formula for distri- 
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buting tax tevetiués as between the Central and the 
State Governments. There can be differences of 
opinion as to whether there should be greater devo- 
lution in favour of the latter, but there is a method 
available of setting such differences, namely through 
future Finance Commission. The State Governments 
have also the right to secure .assistance from finan- 
cial institutions. If all such arrangements are left 
undisturbed there is, in principle, no reason why a 
particular State such as Kerala should not be able to 
experiment with further decentralisation. The only 
important condition is that the State Governments 
should have the freedom to determine the content 
of their State plans, and not be hamstrung by loans 
and grants from the Centre being so earmarked as 
to restrict severely the flexibility needed at the State 
level. 

It is also my impression, for what it is worth, that 
the draft of the Sixth Five Year Plan published early 
in January this year provides a sound basis for con- 
tinuity in development policy and for the preserva- 
tion of Centre-State relations in regard to develop- 
ment planning. It is of course possible to have 
differences of opinion about some of the assump- 
tions underlying this draft Plan, as also about some 
of the policies advocated. But they seem unlikely to 
be any larger, or any less reconcilable, than the dif- 
ferences expressed in the past over earlier plans even 
within the ruling parties. Some of the differences of 
this kind can also be settled in the process of imple- 
mentation, as has often happened in the past. But it 
would be a serious mistake'if more time is wasted in 
preparing a fresh plan, since it cannot be very differ- 


-ent from the one that has been framed unless there 


are to be major changes in development policy. The 
case for making such major changes is not obvious, 
nor warranted by the manifestoes of political parties 
issued before the parliamentary elections. 

In fact, the outlook in regard to prices is the only 
substantial ground on which there can be serious 
reservations. But this is not sufficient by itself for 
setting aside a whole programme of development 
that differs so little in essentials from the earlier ones 
formulated over the last decade. As ‘prices rise some 
adjustments will no doubt be necessary, but such 
adjustments are in any case likely to be unavoidable. 
Given the present trends the world over, it is clear 
that we have all to learn to Jive in an environment 


. of considerable uncertainty.and cope with the future 


as best as we can. 

Moreover, it needs to be stressed in this context 
that, though there are shortages of some commodi- 
ties such as sugar and vegetable oil, the problem 
generally within the economy today is not one of 
excess demand but of inadequacy of purchasing 
power for absorbing what it is able to produce. The 
shortage of sugar can be traced to the total decon- 
trol of sugar in 1978 which was wholly unwarranted; 
though this has been perhaps accentuated somewhat 
by drought affecting supplies of sugarcane it is 
possible to visualise some decline in prices in the 
course of this year. The shortage of vegetable oil 
is more endemic and will perhaps take longer time 
to set right. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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RSS-Jana Sangh: 
What Next? 
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Tue Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh has performed’ 


many acrobatic feats in its attempts to secure 
“acceptance among the common. people of India. It 
adopted the facade of the Jana Sangh, and having 
failed as Jana Sangh, it joined the Janata Party in 
1977 — after the Emergency period. It is well 
known that the RSS was the guiding force behind 
the Jana Sangh segment of the Janata Party. It can 
also be asserted now that one of the main reasons 
for the collapse of the Janata Party was the attempt 
of the Jana Sangh or the RSS to have exclusive hold 
over the Janata Party. The RSS wanted to use the 
Janata platform for its own ends, gradually concen- 
trating more powers in its own hands by capturing 
key positions in that Party. 
The RSS, from its very inception, tried to camou- 
flage its political objectives. It projected itself as a 


cultural organisation of Hindus, organising them . 


only on the social level, and claimed that it had 
nothing to do with politics. The architects of this 
‘cultural organisation’ ‘were conscious of the fact 
that, in order to spread their influence throughout 
the country, they would have to keep away from 
politics. Involvement in politics would have provok- 
ed the wrath of the British rulers. The RSS did not 
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want a confrontation with the British imperial 
authority by participating in the national movement. 
Objectively; keeping out of the national movement 
and appealing to the communal passions of the 


„majority community, meant thwarting the secular 


inspiration of the national movement. Whereas all 


. other political parties of various shades had partici- 


pated in the national movement, members of the 
RSS alone kept out of the political anti-imperialist 
struggle before Independence. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, counterpart of the Muslim 
League before Independence, together with the 
RSS, was the predecessor of the Jana Sangh. The 
RSS had close links with the Hindu Mahasabha 
from its inception. They had a common ideology 
as well as close collaboration. Dr. Hedgewar, foun- 


.der of the RSS, was closely associated with the 


Hindu Mahasabha. M.S. Golwalker, through Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, was brought into contact 
with the Mahasabha as well as the nationalists. 


. Shyama Prasad Mukherji,, who later founded the 


Jana Sangh, was also an important member of the 
Mahasabha, : 

’ Why did the RSS and the Mahasabha have to 
change their faces to found a new party? The reason 
was that just before Independence the Hindu Maha- 
sabha was becoming ineffective in Indian politics. 
Besides, the association of the two organisations 
with the murder of Gandhiji just after Independence 
had greatly discredited them, putting tbe RSS and 
the Mahasabha in the dock. The murder of the 
Mahatma shook the Mahasabha to its foundations 
and eventually resulted in its total eclipse as a 
political party. The RSS was banned and restrictions 
were placed on the Mahasabha. Some suggested a 


‘change in the name of the Mahasabha. 


_ From this point onwards the RSS and the Maha- 
sabha wanted to don a new attire to cover their 
communal nature. They were in search of recogni- 
tion and their earlier outfit could not carry them 


. forward. The Hindu Mahasabha was moving towards 


extinction and the RSS wanted to revive it in a 
different form. The old Mahasabha leadership was 
unsuitable in the new circumstances, and the youn- 
ger and more active RSS members tended to view 


. the leadership of the Mahasabha as a senile lot. It 


was this group which urged the RSS into active 
politics and was instrumental in founding the Jana 
Sangh. Most of the Mahasabha members later joined 
the Jana Sangh one by one. It was clear to them 
that crude forms of communalism would be rejected 
outright by the people. 

Henceforward the problem of the RSS was to 
wash the stigma of communalism and project its 
ideology in a more subtle form. Golwalker had 
assured the Government that the RSS would be an 
exclusively cultural organisation and would not 
take part in politics. After this assurance the ban 
had been lifted. Formation of the Jana Sangh was 
a manoeuvre by the RSS to hide its aims. These 
aims are not ‘cultural’ but political. The Jana Sangh 
was a political party of the same RSS people. There 
was a great deal of similarity between the constitu- 
tion of the RSS and the Jana Sangh. 

The communalism preached by the RSS and the 
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 Mahasabha did not help these organisations to 
achieve success in the past because of the deep 
secular traditions of the national movement. The 


* ! RSS ideology could not percolate to the lower layers 


of our society. The chauvinism preached, by these 
groups was completely out of tune with the plurali- 
stic fabric of India. So, in order to gain a political 
base, the RSS, in the form of Jana Sangh, posed as 
an organisation open to all communities, with a 


national programme. The purpose of all this was to` 


gain respectability. 

The Jana Sangh has been projected by some 
scholars as an ordinary Right-wing urban political 
party of petty traders in small towns, having a Hindu 

communal background. But in fact the Jana Sangh 
‘is not an ordinary political party like those found 
. in the liberal democracies, though of course it was 
‘trying to put on a liberal mask to mislead the 
people. Besically its appeal as well as style of 
functioning were fascistic. The recent debate within 
the Janata Party exposed the real nature of the Jana 
Sangh as a fascist party. That leaders of this party 
had great admiration for Hitler, and their aim was 
to build the parent organisation, the RSS on the 
Nazi model. Answering this criticism, supporters 
of this party defended its ‘liberal’ nature on the 
plea that the RSS had taken birth much before 
Hitler rose to power. But this argument is not con- 
vincing. It might have been founded before the 
advent of Hitler, but as Hitler started gaining ground 
he caught the fancy of RSS activists. It is on record 
that Golwalkar showered praise on the Nazi leader. 
Besides, it is not necessary that fascist elements in 
one country should behave in exactly the same way 
as those in another. ‘The RSS represents an 
Indian variant of fascism, and had its origin in 
typical Indian socio-economic conditions. Its 
methods and techniques have great similarities with 
those. of all fascist parties. In order to gain the 
sympathy of the masses, fascist parties everywhere 
pose as benefectors of the people. The Jana Sangh 
has been vigorously pretending to be a champion 
of the causes of the people. Like all fascist parties, 
in order to gain power it has been making various 
compromises, and has changed its positions often. 
Specially after the defeat in the 1971 elections it was 
posing as a liberal party, trying to hide its com- 
munal, narrow, chauvinistic nature. History is 
witness to the fact that fascist parties come to power 
on democratic planks, in times of crisis, and usurp 
power. Racism and narrow parochial ‘sentiments 
are their instruments to create hatred and suspicion 
in the minds of the majority against the minorities. 
Communalism is such an instrument. The RSS 
whips up communal passions, and appeals to the 
narrow, aggressive sentiments of militant nation- 
‘alism of the majority community. Like all fascist 
parties, vit calls for unflinching obedience to the 
leader. Fascism succeeds when liberal democracies 
fail to solve the crisis of capitalism, involving pover- 
ty, hunger, unemployment. Similarly, the Jana Sangh 
could make a dent in our political system during a 
period of acute crisis following the 1975-76 Emergency. 
The Jana Sangh has changed its positions often in 
order to get acceptance in the system. In the earlier 
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phase its appeal was purely communal. The opposi- 
tion to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as Education 
Minister reflected the narrowness of its approach. 
Its political platform was mainly confined’ to the 
Kashmir problem. It advocated a strong Central 
Governinent, Devanagari script for all the languages 
of the country, Akhand Bharat and the establish- 
ment of a Hindu state. In the name of mass strug- 


_ gles it could only launch a movement seeking a ban 


on cow slaughter. Like all fascist parties, it had no ` 
economic programme. But appeal to’ communal 
passions had led to communal riots, which helped 
the RSS to gain some strength. 

It is true that because of the acute socio-economic 
problems, which the Indian capitalist system failed to 
solve, the Jana Sangh was able to gain strength, 
particularly after the. 1962 conflict with China. In 
1965, the war with Pakistan helped the Jana Sangh 
consolidate its position, particularly in the Hindi 
belt, where the Left and Communist movement is 
too weak to counter Jana Sangh propaganda. Like 
all fascist parties the Jana Sangh has an excellent 
propaganda machinery. The 1965 war was projected 
as a war between Hinduism and Islam, and a 
whispering campaign was launched against the 
minority community: This was the period when 
Right reactionary forces were gaining momentum. 
The strength of the Jana Sangh in legislatures and 


- Parliament increased considerably. In Parliament: 


the Jana Sangh -had only three members after the 
1952 elections but the figure rose to 35 after 1967. 
In the State Assemblies its strength in 1967 rose to 
268 from 116 in 1962. f í 

In spite of the success of the Jdna Sangh during 
this period, it was unable to become a single: force 
capable of challenging the Congress. But before 
1971, it was always reluctant to join pre-election 
alliances. While most parties were attempting to 
force pre-election alliances to defeat the Congress, 
the Jana Singh felt it was more important to present 
its own programme and so remained aloof from 
most such arrangements. The reason was that the 
Jana Sangh had Jong taken the position that cooper- 
ation with other parties was possible after elections, 
but the election period was an opportunity for the 
party to gain popularity, educate the masses in its 
own ideology, and expand its organisation by con- 
testing seats on its own platform unencumbered by 
alliances and adjustments. This was made clear by 
the former General Secretary of the Jana Sangh the 
late Deen Dayal Upadhyaya. | 

The Jana Sangh entered into coalition politics in 
1967 in several States to control part of the machi- 
nery of Government. The Jana Sangh agreed to join 
coalitions but only with the aim of using the coali- 
tions to strengthen itself at the expense of its 
alliance partners. Thus the Jana Sangh, if it entered 
coalition politics, did so only to advance .its posi- 
tion, to increase its strength and prestige, to overtake 
other parties. This truth has been proved after 
its merger in the Janata Party in 1977. Before the’ 
1971 elections the Jana Sangh made a mistake in the 
assessment of its strength, and thought that by itself 
it could become a viable alternative to the Congress. 
In 1969, in State Assembly elections, it received a 
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severe jolt. It revised its stand in 1971 and joined 
the “Grand Alliance”, which also had the same 
fate. There was a division in the Jana Sangh ranks at 
. the time of the UP Assembly election in 1974; some 
members wanted to join hands with like-minded 
parties while the leadership decided to go it alone. 
Important members, like Balraj Madhok and M.L. 
Sondhi, joined the BLD, a‘ newly-formed party, 
because they were supporters of alliance which the 
Jana Sangh leadership rejected. i 
All strategies and manoeuvres having failed, the 
Jana Sangh had to ‘rejuvenate itself. Its earlier 
purely ‘communal appeal, its narrow, short'‘sighted 
programmes made no impact on the masses. 
The Jana Sangh leadership was in search of a new 
strategy. This .was the time when Jaya Prakash 
Narayan launched his ‘Total Revolution.’ One of 
the demands was the dissolution of legislatures. This 
was an opportunity for the Jana Sangh to jump into 
the fray. No doubt, with the coming in of the Jana 
Sangh the movement gained further momentum — 
although there was nothing in common between 
the Jana Sangh-RSS ideology of Hindu Rashtra and 
the goals of the JP movement. f 
Interestingly, in the early sixties the Jana Sangh 
was a great critic of JP and wanted him to be arres- 
ted. Suddenly, to the Jana Sangh Jayaprakash 
Narayan became a saint. The mystery of this change 
_ is easily explained — the Jana Sangh wanted to uti- 
lise the JP movement for its own partisan interests.. 
Jayaprakash had a secular image and the Jana Sangh 
was in great need of that image, for without this 
image there was no hope of the Jana Sangh even 
coming to power. 
Emergency in 1975 came as a bolt from the blue to 


RSS Jana Sangh. The Jana Sangh’s dream of cap-: 


turing the JP movement to increase its own influ- 
ence was shattered. The RSS was again banned and 
swayamsevaks were sent to jail. It is alleged that at 
this time the RSS was playing a dual role. On the 
one hand, it was encouraging the Sangharsh Samiti 
and assuring JP of its fuil support through leaders 
like Nanaji Deshmukh, and on the other hand, it 
was seeking a settlement with the Government. The 
RSS was trying its. best to assure Indira Gandhi that 
RSS volunteers, if released from jail, could ‘‘parti- 
cipate in the developmental activities launched by 
Indiraji.”’ The posture of the RSS unmasks its real 
face. They were ready to surrender to authoritarian- 
ism instead of fighting it. i 

After ` the partial lifting of Emergency and declar- 
ation of general elections in January 1977, the Jana 
Sangh changed its tactics. The Jana Sangh, which 
always had reservations about joining any electoral 
alliance, agreed to merge in the Janata Party. 
How the Jana Sangh could agree to the liberal pro- 
gramme of the Janata Party is a riddle. But it does 
not remain a riddle when one finds that in the guise 
of the Janata, the Jana Sangh increased its electoral 


strength tremendously. In the 1971 election, the Jana. 


Sangh had only a few seats but in 1977 it was able to 
capture more than ninety seats. The Jana Sangh, 
which was always rejected by Muslims and Harijans, 
was able to mobilise support even among them. The 
platform of the Janata helped the Jana Sangh to 
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partially wipe out the stigma of communalism. It 
adopted the posture of a liberal democratic, resilient, 


. non-communal party. 


The massive mandate given to the Janata was a 
great opportunity for the Jana Sangh. It boosted 
RSS morale enormously. The short history of Janata 
rulé shows that in the beginning the Jana Sangh and 
the BLD joined hands and decided all major issues 
from the selection of the Prime Minister to the dis- 
tribution of Chief Ministerships in the North 
Indian States. Tactically the Jana Sangh kept a low 
profile at the Central level. Nanaji Deshmukh re- 
fused to join the Cabinet because he wanted to build 
the RSS from the lowest level int he guise of building 
the Janata Party. In the RSS strategy, building the 
party ‘at State level would be more beneficial than 
participation in Government. 

The Jana Sangh has its mass organisation. Its 
cadres are disciplined and available for work at any 
time. The Vidyarthi Parishad, the Janata Yuva 
Morcha, the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh and the 
Rashtra Sevika Samiti are its student, labour and 
women fronts. In other words, the Jana Sangh was 
the only group which could muster real strength 
for the Janata. Past behaviour and present posture 
of the Jana Sangh were enough to scare other seg- 
ments of the Janata, who felt that it would utilise 
the Janata Party machinery to build itself. Madhu 
Limaye, the veteran Socialist leader, wanted that all 
mass front organisations of all the erstwhile consti- 
tuent parties should merge in the general mass fronts 
of the Janata Party. That is why he proposed that 
the RSS should merge with the Janata. This led to 
the controversy over duel membership, as it was 
alleged that the erstwhile Jana Sangh members of 
the Janata Party were loyal to their parent organi- 
sation, the RSS, instead of to the Janata: There was 
a fear all round that the RSS would ultimately 
contro] the Janata. It became evident that the 
Janata Party was only,an instrument through which 
the RSS could share power, and secure respectab- 
ility in the eyes of Harijans and minorities, But after 
coming to power it showed its real character. A 
spate of communal riots took place during 1977-78 
and the hand of the RSS could not be concealed, 
the platform of the Janata was utilised to propagate 
the RSS ideology; adult education and the Antyo- 
daya programmes are examples of these activities 
being used by RSS to propagate its own philosophy. 
It is also well known that there was persistent 
effect by the RSS to capture the administrative 
machinery by infiltrating its cadres in various im- 
portant positions. 

One of the election planks of the Janata Party in 
1977 was to restore democratic freedoms Jost during 
Emergency. But the record of the Janata Party, 
because of the dominance of the Jana Sangh, was’ 
miserable. Misuse of media was as flagrant as during 
Emergency. No opportunity was lost to project RSS 
achievments and. build its image. There was a witch- 
hunt of scholars and intellectuals. The withdrawal of 
history books from the curriculum and removal of 
the editor of Sarika, a Hindi magazine, in a dubious 
manner exposed the real nature of the Jana Sangh. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Account New Interest Maturity Value s Remarks 
Security Rate ; 
I 2 3 4 
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fetches of income-tax: under Section 
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1961. : 
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*Interest completely free from Income-Tax. 
In case other securities, interest upto 
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 MEGHALAYA 
Real Issues 
and- 
Diversions 


. 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 





The author, a Research Scholar at Jawaharlal |. 
Nehru University, recently completed a tour of. 
Assam and other areas of north-east India. His 
despatches on the Assam crisis have been pub- 
lished in Mainstream (March 22 and April 5, 
1980). We are publishing herebelow the first of 
his despatches on the situation in Meghalaya. 

— Editor 





Te troubles in Meghalaya started around October 
last year. Since then the atmosphere has been tense 
in Shillong, with the possibility of clashes between 
‘Khasi students and the non-tribal community. At- 
tempts have been made by the Khasi students to’ co- 
ordinate their. activities with those of similar student 
organisations in other north-eastern States. 

In Meghalaya one tends to think that resentment 
is not only against the Bengali _ community but 
against all categories of ‘outsiders’ — non-tribals. 
This does not mean that the Khasi students have ask- 
ed all non-tribals to get out of Meghalaya; yet fear 
has gripped hundreds of non-tribal families. 

- _ On the surface, normality has returned to Megh- 
„alaya, though almost eyery day there are protest 
marches by the Khasi students and women’s organis- 
ations demanding the release of the agitators arrest- 
ed earlier and the expulsion of “outsiders”. A 
delegation recently left Shillong for New Delhi to 

‘present a memorandum to the Prime Minister 


demanding the introduction of the ‘inner line’ per- 


mit system which would restrict the entry of non- 
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tribals. This system is operating in Arunachal Pra- 
desh and Nagaland. The organisers of the agitation 
in Shillong say that if this system had been operat- 
ing in Tripura, tribals in that State would not have 
been reduced to minority status. 

The non-tribals, particularly the Bengalis, have 
adopted a “wait and see’ attitude. One cannot fail to 
note an, element of militancy among them also, 

‘Though’ the oldest residents living there for over 
three generations do not feel any panic, they gene- 
rally think that since employment opportunities for 
younger members of the family are severely restricted 
(except in specialised fields), they may have to move 
to other States. i 

The relations between tribals and non-tribals in 


` Meghalaya ` have in the past been generally cordial. 


Some Bengali doctors have been very popvlar 
among members ofthe tribal community. Leaders 
of the current agitation and Bengali intellectuals 
have.in some instances worked in the same educa- 
tional institutions. It was the tension-free and peace- 
ful atmosphere, apart from the pleasant climate, that 


` made Shillong a centre of educational, cultural and 


academic activities. Both communities have jointly 


. built the various educational institutions. 


` Take the case of Martin Narain Majaw, an 
M.L.A. and president of the people’s Demands Im- 
plementation Convention (PDIC) which is spear- 
heading the agitation against non-tribals. Majaw, 
49, is a son of a Namboodiripad from Kerala. 
Majaw’s father married a Khasi woman in the twen- 
ties in Calcutta. Born, brought up and educated in 
Shillong, Majaw is also married to a Khasi woman 
and has several children. Majaw looks like a person 


` from the Hindi belt. He has taught in Assam (some 


of the present Assamese politicians were his stu- 
denfs), Rajasthan, Bihar etc. Until a few years back 
he was a lecturer in a Shillong college and his col- 
leagues were Bengalis. Never was there any pro- 
blem between him and the non-tribal teachers. 

Today Majaw is leading a movement which has 
generated mass sentiment against the non-tribals. 
Is the problem so acute that it cannot be resolved 
amicably? 


Some major groups in Shillong UA* 


Khasi 17,413 
Nepali 12,458 
© Garo 6,865 
Bengali 3,661 
Bihari 1,612 
Assamiya ‘ 1,535 
Hindi 1,212 
Punjabi 175 
Phar/Synteng 110 
English 16 


* This shows the position only in four towns grouped to- 
gether as Shillong Urban Agglomeration. In rural Megha- . 

` laya, there are not many non-tribals, and Khasi and other 
tribal languages are spoken. 


. The problem of ‘outsiders’ or ‘foreigners’ or non- 
tribals in Meghalaya is confined to the. urban areas 
in the East Khasi Hills, while in the Garo Hills the 

‘influx has been into both rural and urban areas. 


F< 


Let us first take the géneral immigration into these 
tribal areas.: The first generation of Bengalis began 
-to come to-Shillong inthe late nineteenth century 
as clerks, administrators, teachers, doctors, traders 
and farmers. They came mainly from the then East 
Bengal. In the riots that took place in the Shillong 
area last winter, the houses of some families belong- 
ing to the third generation of settlers, were also 
burnt and looted. They were driven out of their 
houses by the students. Some of these families are 
now inimprovised refugee camps in Shillong The 
relation between these permanent Bengali residents 
, and the tribals had always been so cordial that it 
came as a shock to many of the old settlers that the 
' Khasi students should turn against them also. 


! 
The second category of ‘outsiders’ are the Bengali | 


Hindu refugees who were re-settled , here after the 
1947 partition. The 1951 census gives the number 
of refugees as: Assam, 274,455; Khasi Hills 5,990; 
and Garo Hills 5,072 (Census of India, 1951, Vol. 
XII part IA, p. 354). Thus, about 11,000 refugees 
from East Pakistan were settled’ in the territory now 
under Meghalaya. A few thousand refugees might 
have continued to.come until 1954 — as it happened 
in the case of-Assam. Most of these refugees are 
middle-class Hindu ‘urban-minded’ Bengalis. It is 
mainly from this section that a large number of 
lower administrative personnel have entered various 
state services, inculding the local police force. Also, 
many of them are now petty traders and many are 
engaged in cultivation and dairy farming. 

There is a large section of tribal population which 
is unemployed, and the presence of the Bengalis has 
led to irritation among the tribals. The tribal leaders 
also allege that the Bengalis give shelter to illegal 

-immigrants from Bangladesh. The houses of. many 
of these Bengali families were recently looted and 
burnt down. At the refugee camps in Shillong I met 
many Bengalis who are Government employees and 

are attending their offices. 

The third category of Bengalis are refugees who 
came inthe early and mid-sixties and the early 
seventies. Of course a few hundred must have come 
in and settled in the Shillong area in the last eight 
years. In the -Garo Hills, along the border with 
Bangladesh, one finds thousands of Muslims who 
have come in during the past ten years. : 

In the Garo Hills there is another kind of ‘infiltra- 
tion’? or ‘immigration’. It is not only Muslim or 
Hindu Bengalis who have entered the State but also 
tribals. In the late sixties around 15,000 Garos 
crossed the border into the State, There still are 
thousands of them in Bangladesh. Majaw: told me 
that out of 65,000 members of the ‘Mujib Bahini,’ 
who were trained by the BSF, 20,000 were still in 
the Garo Hills with arms. , 

Apart from Garos, two thousand Khasis also came 
from East Pakistan in 1967, When I asked Majaw 

-whether these people were not ‘foreigners’, he coolly 
replied, “They are our brothers. We must help 
them.” So it is the Muslim or Hindu Bengali immi- 
grant (refugee or infiltrator) whom the tribals do not 
want to accept because ‘they are foreigners’ and 
‘they threaten ouf cultural life’ and ‘if the influx of 
these people continues our social, economic and 
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F 4 
political life will be endangered’. So far the number 
of these categories of ‘foreigners’ is insignificant. 

Like in Assam, in Meghalaya too the students put 
tremendous pressure on candidates not to file nomi- 
nation papers when the mid-term poll was announced 
in January this year — until the names of ‘foreig- 
ners’, were deleted from the voters list. According 
to Majaw, who was earlier Minister of Revenue 
(“So I have travelled extensively in the rural areas’’) 
and some other political leaders like P.R. Kyndiah - 
(APHLC), leader of the opposition in the State 
Assembly, in Tura (Garo Hills) and Greater Shillong 
(East Khasi Hills) the names of 35,000 ‘foreigners’ 
are in the voters list, as given’ below: : 








Place Approximate number Number of ` Foreigners ! 
of voters non-tribals $ 
Tura 2,60,000 36,000 20,000 
Shillong 412,000 32,000 15,000 
Total 6,72,000 68,000 35,000 





The above table shows the situation only in two 
urban areas. In the entire State, the generally 
accepted break-up is 80 per cent tribals and only 20 
per cent non-tribals. So there is no question of the 
non-tribals ‘swamping’ the tribal population. Majaw 
says that their fight is ‘on principle’. The 35,000 
‘foreigners’ might not significantly affect the outcome 
of the election results. Another thing that bothers 
the tribals is the actual increase in jhe non-tribal 
population. Again referring to the two urban areas 
Majaw gave the following figures: 


Shillong (urban area only) 


Total - 





Year Tribals Non-tribals Non-Bengalis 
(Bengalis) : 

1901 9,000 1,000 . as 10,000 

1980 45,000 65,000 15,000 1,25,000 





Two worst affected areas in Shillong during the 
winter riots were Umpling and Mawprem. Of these, 
Umpling is predominantly populated by Bengali 
Hindus who were settled in‘the area by the Assam 
Government in the 1950s and 1960s. The Govern- _ 


` ment gave them land and loans for building houses. 


‘According to an old Bengali resident who teaches at 
one of the English-medium colleges in Shillong, 
there may be three to four hundred Hindu Bengalis 
who crossed the international border after 1972. (not 
part of the refugees) and settled in this area. Many 
of them are petty traders and vendors. 

Mawprem is a mixed area inhabited by tribals, 
Bengalis and Nepalis. Excepting a few families, the 
majority of them came in during fifties and sixties. 

The Khasi students attacked mainly middle and 
lower class Hindu Bengalis (traders, vendors, far- 
mers, clerks, and even policemen), .poor Nepali 
farmers and labourers and other non-tribals (Biharis, 
for instance) gr Pee no property. The rich and 
well-established Assamese, Bengali and Marwari 
families were generally not touched, A rich section 
of the non-tribal population and the small but very 
affluent tribal bourgeoisie make common cause: Not 
only that, the Marwaris lead the mixed bourge- 

i (Continued on page 21) 
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Í DISCUSSION ` 


sa ‘ 


- State and Ideology in India 


The article by David Selbourne reproduced in Mainstream (March 15, 1980) from Monthly 
Review (December.1979) was intended : to provoke fruitful discussion on some of the basic issues 
of India’s political, economic and social situation. We publish herebelow two contributions in 
response to Selbourne’s analysis. The first is from Professor D.R. Chaudhry, Member, Haryana 
Public Service Commission; and the second from: Mukesh Vatsyayana, a Marxist scholar ` who 


writes occasionally in these columns. — Editor 





; | Pitfalls for the Left 


D. R. CHAUDHRY 


z 


AVID Selbourne in his paper ‘State and Ideology 

“in India’ (Mainstream, March 15, 1980) has 
raised some very important issues. 

While acknowledging the objective existence of 
` caste, he observes that “it helps to make an anthro- 
pological mystery of the political economy of India.” 
This ‘‘anthropological fetishisation of caste” has led 


many to.‘‘misperceive class analysis as characteris- - 


tically Eurocentric, and hence irrelevant to India 
and Indians.” 


policy defies its rational comprehension. 5 

After this Selbourne stresses the obvious fact — 
not so obvious before. Gramsci’s seminal: work in 
this field became known — that a class society is 
held together not merely by repression but by 
mechanisms which disguise its basic nature. In 
mechanisms he finds ‘socialism’, ‘democracy’ and 
‘independence’ to be “three of the principal idéolo- 
gical props in .a structure of Indian illusion ... to 
- sustain a social order rooted in economic exploita- 
tion, political inequality and national dependence 
upon and subordination to the global division of 
. labour.” He finds the ideology of ‘Gandhianism’ to 
be one of the props. DaS 

In the end he refers to Edgar Snow’s poser after 
witnessing the Great Famine of 1929 in north-west 
China, as to why the masses did not revolt when 
there was so much: of starvation and misery for 
them while a handful of swindlers wallowed in 
- luxury. And the Chinese masses did successfully re- 
_ volt within less than twenty years after Snow’s poser. 
Selbourne has similar expectations from the Indian 
masses; he is convinced that “whatever the degree 
of state repression, whatever the degree of (suppos- 
ed) cultural’ inertia, whatever the force — and it is 
substantial — of family, or caste, or religion, theré 
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There is another related ideological | 
mystification, and the sheer complexity of the Indian 


is nothing illusory about food and clothing and 
shelter.” 

Selbourne’s formulations deserve serious thought. 
He is obviously right about the anthropological 
fetishisation of caste. But who suffers from this 
fetishisation? At least not those who are engaged 
in the task of revolution-making in India. They 
know that the caste factor is no substitute for the 
class reality, yet they have largely failed to carry 
this understanding to broad sections of the Indian 
masses. : 

- Whatever the mystique woven around caste as an. 
ideological wéapon in the armoury of the ruling 
classes, it has a tremendous pull on the psyche of 
the Indian people: In the recent mid-term Parlia- 
mentary elections, the Janata Party had projected 
Jagjivan Ram as the prospective Prime Minister if 
it won a majority of seats. This made many diehard 
Hindus vote for the Congress(I) as they could not 
imagine a low-caste ‘Chamar’ as the Prime Minister. 

To dismiss the pull of caste-as mere anthropo- 
logical fetishisation will not do. It is fetishisation in 
the sense that it helps the ruling classes in blurring 
the class reality; but in another sense it is a concrete 
entity for the poor, disorganised and demoralised 
Indian masses who fall back upon it to attain a 
sense of solidarity, howsoever beguiling and transient 
it may be. The Leftin India has yet to come to 
terms seriously with this phenomenon. They operate 
on the assumption that harsh economic reality, get- 
ting harsher with the passage of time, will knock 
the people out of the caste syndrome. They forget 
that the pull of traditional Hindu culture and the 
weapons of ideological manipulation available to 
the ruling classes are too powerful to permit such 
easy grasp of reality among the masses. 

The theory of varna propounded by Manu the 
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law-giver; the concept of Karma that expects ar 
individual to accept his present social position and 
role, howsoever miserable it may be, in all humility, 
in order to better his lot in the next birth — all this 
is deeply rooted in the conceptual framework of 
Hindu culture and is not an ideological construct. 
(as is often thought by a section of the Left) fashion- 
ed by the ruling classes to keep the labouring people 
divided; it just comes ‘handy to them. It is not 
possible for the`Left to cross this barrier by, laying 
all the emphasis on economic issues alone. 

What is needed is a powerful cultural movement 
alongside the political movement to help people 

‘understand’ the- true nature of the Indian reality. 
But this understanding is sadly missing in the pro- 
gramme of the Left parties in.India. They have not 
even thought of actively encouraging inter-caste 
marriage among their cadres as a matter of policy. 
None has thought of communal feasts to bring the 
‘untouchables’ and high-caste Hindus together. 

To treat ‘socialism’, “democracy’ and ‘indepen- 
dence’ as mere ‘ideological props in a structure of 
Indian illusion ... to sustain a social order’, as done 
by Selbourne, is an over-simplification. If they 
were mere ‘props in a structure of Indian illusion’, 
the best thing would be to work for their removal 
in order to shatter the ‘Indian illusion’. What is 
needed. today is to_put meaning into these concepts 
to help people organise themselves and fight to 
actualise their content — and in the process expose 
those who have reduced them to mere radical rhe- 
toric. ‘Gandhianism’ is treated as a part ofthe 
prop-mechanism by Selbourne, Whatis to be dis- 
carded is the political content of ‘Gandhianism’ 
which is aimed at reconciling the class conflicts in 
the name of ‘Sarvodaya’ — upliftment of all, which 

_ is a contradiction in terms in a class-divided society. 


' What is to be imbibed by the Left from ‘Gandhia- ` 


nism’ is its simplicity, austerity, sense of service to 
the people and the idiom to communicate effectively 
with them. ae 
The Indian Left has largely been fed upon quota- 
tions and catechisms from the Marxist classics. 
They are incredibly ignorant of the complexity of 
Indian culture, mythology and folk-lore. This ignor- 
ance is compounded by a cynical distrust of 
Gandhian values like simplicity and austerity which 
are often dubbed as fads. No wonder there is a 
yawning gap between the Indian Left and the 
Indian masses. The gap cannot. be filled by treating 
everything from ‘Gandhianism’ to ‘democracy’ as 
mere ‘props in a structure of Indian illusion’, but 
. only by understanding their relevance to the growth 
of the Indian Left. After all, there was much in 
common between Gandhi and Ho Chi Minh. The 
latter can in a sense be characterised as a mahatma 
with a gun — a saint equipped with a revolutionary 
ideology to work out the salvation of his people. 
Selbourne’s note of optimism at the end, hoping 
that the Indian masses will revolt as “there is 
nothing illusory about food and clothing and shel- 
ter’, though well-intentioned, is again an over- 
simplification. “Indigents formed one-fifth of the 
population, and their number swelled with each 
economic depression. Poor relief was notoriously 
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deficiént. in practice, there wás no regular assis- 
tance offered the aged, the sick, or the widowed; the 
unemployed received no aid whatsoever...Swarms of 
men wandered about in search of work, and smag- 
glers took advantage of interna! customs barriers to 
ply their trade”. ‘Money ruled with unprecedented 
authority. Bribery was rampant; seats in parliament 
were often sought only to enlarge profitability. 
Venality...and nepotism corrupted the’ civil ser- 
vice...” This is not an Indian historian depicting 
the Indian situation; it is Lefebvre commenting on 
the state of affairs in French society just before the 
French Revolution (Georges Lefebvre: Fhe French 
Revolution, Routledge and Kogan Paul). The con- ` 
dition of the labouring people in India today is no 
better than that of their counterparts in France in 
the second half of the Eighteenth Century, which led 
to the French Revolution. i 
There is no objective correlationship between 
people’s economic hardship and their conscious 
decision to revolt. One does not follow the other 
as a logical corollary. What is needed is an agent 
to mediate between the two polarities. And here 


. lies the weakness in the context of the Indian situa- | 


tion. 

The economic condition is already hopeless except 
for a small number of big capitalists, dishonest 
traders, corrupt bureaucrats and swindling politi- 
cians. ‘The assets owned by either the Tatas or the 
Birla’s exceed ail the assets owned by about one- 
sixth of our population. While more than 50. per 
cent live below the poverty line, the richest 30 per 
cent own more than four-fifths of the country’s 
wealth. Whereas 20 per cent of the urban and 
rural hosueholds own less than one per cent of the 
total assets, the share.of the top ten per cent ex- 
ceeds. 30 per cent. os 

Of the 21 million children born every year in 
India, one million die before they are a year old, 
another 3.5 million before they turn five, and yet 
another half a million before they reach the age of 
18. Thatis, one out of four children dies before 
becoming an adult.. And most of those who attain 
adulthood have to join the growing army of un- 
employed youth. Unemployment registered a six- 
fold increase and jumped from 19 Jakhs in 1970 to 
over 110 lakhs in 1979. ` These are figures from the 
live registers of the employment exchanges; the real 
situation is much more alarming. 

Kids who should be at school can ‘be seen rum- 
maging the garbage for left-overs from the ‘multi- 
course banguets of the rich. Their percentage can 
only increase. ‘There has been a galloping price- 
tise. Prices can rise further. Sugar may sell at 
Rs. 12 a kilo in place of Rs. 6. Sugar is already 
selling at Rs 22 a kilo in neighbouring Bangladesh. 
and the price ofa kilo of salt there is Rs $8. But 
there is no mass ferment; Bangladesh seems to bea 
haven of peace and its far from democratic regime 
continues merrily. 

There may be ‘nothing illusory about food and 
clothing and shelter’, but there is a lot illusory about 
those who are trying to mediate between the econo- 
mic hardship of the masses and* their revolutionary 
potential; and unless they shed their illusions, the 
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polarities will never nieet. The Communist Party 
of India for long harboured an illusion about the 
progressive character of. ‘national bourgeois’ rule in 


‘India till it got hard knocks during Emergency. How ° 


far it has shed the illusion now, it is difficult to say. 

In the post-Emergency phase the CPI(M) 
nursed a similar illusion about the Janata regime. 
It hailed the Janata conglomerate as a great restorer 
’ of democracy. When the economic crisis deepened 
in the early seventies, the opposition tried to cash 
' in on it and make a bid for power within the exist- 
ing framework. When they became too noisy, Indira 
Gandhi put them behind bars. Almost every opposi- 
tion leader was quietly picked up and comfortably 
lodged in jail; there was no resistance, on attempt to 
organise a movement against Emergency rule. When 
the Congress leadership decided to hold elections to 
legitimise its Emergency doings, the opposition 
leaders made themselves out to be heroes. When the 
people, angry over the ruthless drive for sterilis- 
ation and slum clearance, voted against the Congress 
with a vengeance, those who'had been pining for 
power for long, claimed to have ‘liberated’ the masses 
from the tyranny of Emergency rule and ‘restored 
democracy. What liberators! 

How could any Left party worth its salt give 
credit for restoring democracy to the Janata party? 


But the CPI(M) did it. Janata leaders were the. 


beneficiaries of mass discontent, and they used the 
opportunity — individually or group-wise — to 
consolidate their position in the power-structure, 
replacing Indira Gandhi’s twenty-point programme 
‘by their own one-point programme of capturing 
power. Soon they fell to fighting among thamselves 
over the booty. Had they been restorers of demo- 
cracy or liberators of any sort, their conduct would 
surely have been very different. 

The Indian Left should have seen through -the 


true character of the Janata Party. That the Janata . 


Government, in ‘essence another variant of earlier 
rule, would fail as miserably as the Congress Govern- 
ment in solving the people’s problems, should have 
been the major thrust of a massive political cam- 
paign by the Left. They would not have received 


enthusiastic response till the post-election mass _ 


euphoria had slowly subsided, but afterwards their 
credibility among the masses’ would have gone 
higher. But they missed the bus. 

To make a bold bid for prognosis, by grasping 
the essence behind the complex interplay of socio- 
economic and political forces at a given stage in 
history, is the first task of a Left that means busi- 
ness. But the Indian Left survives by living from 
moment to moment. When the Janata Party had 
started disintegrating under the weight of its own 
contradictions, both the Communist Parties went in 
for elaborate theorising on the need to fight the 
‘forces of authoritarianism and communalism’, thus 
hastening Janata Government’s inevitable demise— 
and in the process putting the ‘authoritarian forces’ 
back in power and leaving the ‘communal forces’ 
socially intact. Now the lament is that the potential 
of the ‘authoritarian forces’ had been underesti- 
mated! l 

Now there is another danger. The Left will have 
to seek the cooperation of several 'status-quoist poli- 
tical parties and groups to contain the danger of 
authoritarianism. To cooperate with bourgeois 
parties in a given situation is. one thing; to colla- 
borate with them in such a manner as to lend legiti- 
macy to them is quite another. The opposition is at 
present in .a state of disarray. New permutations 
and combinations may be tried. In its zeal to fight 
authoritarianism, the Left might repose excessive 
faith in some bourgeois political formation and in 
the process lend legitimacy to it to the extent that 
the people might look up to it, instead of to the 
Left, as the alternative! T 

Now we have reached a stage when the Left has 
to offer itself as the only viable ‘alternative at the 
national level. This is the lesson of the recent Lok 


. Sabha elections. The people accepted and voted for 
‘the Left wherever it was able to project itself as the 


only political alternative — in West Bengal, Kerala 
and Tripura. To gain entry into other areas it is not 
necessary for the Left to lean too heavily on any 
other political party. The Indian Left must display 
the revolutionary elan to chart its own course. 
Otherwise, the question of food and clothing and 
shelter will continue to be illusory. O 


| ~~ Hypocrisy of Elitist Politics 


MUKESH VATSYAYANA 


Dave Selbourne is right when he describes his 

topic, “State and Ideology in India” as an un- 
familiar one: For various reasons — and he has 
enumerated them in his article — non-Indian’”: politi- 
cal commentators have shied away from looking at 
political India in the perspective envisaged by the 
title of his paper. Inside the country itself, a genuine 
Marxist approach to the subject, which would make 
the confusing.and often astonishing politics of India 
more amenable to comprehension, has been lacking. 
In this context, Selbourne’s article serves a useful 
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purpose by provoking further examination of the 
issues raised by him. 

However, my first reaction to Selbourne’s article 
was one of disappointment. I understood and appre- 
ciated the many useful and provocative things he 
had said; yet, the feeling that his brilliant arguments 
lacked focus was overwhelming. On further exami- 
nation, I found the reason for the sense of lack of 
focus — Selbourne has failed to -characterise the 
Indian State. It is true that at one point he does ' 
give the Leninist definition — ‘‘dictatorship of the 
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bourgeoisie” — but that is in another context. One 
feels that some such. characterisation as dictatorship 
of bourgeoisie-landlord. class, besides making clear 
the epistemological assumptions of his crtique, 
would have gone a long way in providing a back- 


` bone'to what is a rather unwieldy (though -provo- 


cative) mass of arguments. ; 

This oversight does not however diminish the 
main thrust of his arguments and their logical con- 
clusion. It has been a long and convenient tradition 
stretching from the mid-nineteenth century to treat 
India as.an enigmatic part of the dark, mysterious 
Fast, with its unique burden of socio-economic pro- 
blems defying analysis, evaluation and resolution ac- 
cording to a conceptual framework and terminology 
applicable to other, say Western, countries. Caste | 
has often been presented as one such specific which 
has made the Marxian approach with its class em- 
phasis redundant and inappropriate in the Indian 
context. Such a picture of Indian society, bitterly 
fragmented and divided on grounds other than eco- 
nomic, carries with it the subtle implication, reas- 
suring to the bourgeois mind, that the Indian masses 
are incapable of coming together and acting unitedly 
to secure their economic interests by smashing the 
sinister socio-economic system that has been keeping 
them in thraldom. 

Shorn of the religious mumbo-jumbo that accom- 
panies it in our priest-ridden society, the raison a’ 
etre of the caste system through long centuries has 
been to guarantee and safeguard the socio-economic 
dominance ofa few elite groups over the toiling 
masses. In the present century, as awareness of equal 
democratic rights has pulled the masses out of their. 
drugged existence and made them conscious of their 
human dignity, the essential exploitative character 
of the system has been established beyond doubt. 
The bitter and violent consequences of any attempt, 
however fitful, on the part of the downtrodden and 
the dispossessed to organise themselves in order to 
assert their identity and demand their human rights 
are clearly in evidence in ‘thé bloody carnage in 
Parasbigha and Pipra. The objective existence of the 
caste system asa means, to subjugate and oppress 
the toiling majority by a handful of privileged 
groups puts the liberal bourgeois intellectual in an 
acute dilemma. : 

The honest bourgeois, with his mind soused in 
the purple rhetoric of western liberal traditions, has 
no sympathy with the obscurantist traditions orgina- 
ting in the dark unrecorded centuries of Indian 


‘history. All those depending for political support’ 


on a particular caste are petty-minded, caste-ridden 
power-seekers who would bring disaster to the Indian 


_polity if they came to occupy the seats of power. 


x 


Only a Nehru and now an Indira Gandhi, broad- 
minded enough to rise above such considerations, 
can steer the ship of Indian democracy to safe waters.’ 
This kind of pseudo-scientific-analysis of socio-politi- 
cal problems is fairly widespread in India. The ped- 
dlers'of such inane commentaries do not realise 
that it does not matter in the least whether or not 
Indira Gandhi directly appeals to casteist or other 


- parochial considerations so long as she leads a party 


. compesed of people and groups whose power and 
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influence in society demand: the continuation of thé 
unequal and unjust relations of the present socio- 
economic system, 

An individual’s predilection counts for nothing 
in the face of massive, unalterable and inexorable 
onslaught of objective socio-historical forces; parti- 
cularly when, as the Prime Minister . of a bourgeois- 
landlord Government, Indira Gandhi’s primary 
task is to safeguard the real interests of these privi- 
leged classes against any radical or revolutionary 
threat that seeks to abolish and overturn the present 
system. í 

I characterised the Indian state with a slight 
modification ofthe Leninist ‘definition as dictator- 
ship of bourgeoisie-landlord cfass’. What it means 
is that the Indian state, with its ideological and re- 
pressive apparatuses, is committed to serve and 
perpetuate the dominant interests of the big bour- 
geoisie and land-owning classes. Now, taken in 
isolation, the economic interests of these fractions 
of the exploiting class may be found to be in‘con- 


` flict. It is against such a scenario that the role and 


function of a bourgeoisie-Jandlord Government 
working through parliamentary democracy become 
clear. . 

Voted to power by the peoplé but constrained to 
govern within the distinctly limited and clearly 
prescribed ambit of relations of production that the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie-landlord class im- 
poses, the Government’s real task becomes to plan 
and implement policies which, without damaging or 
eroding the real interests of the capitalist and land- 
owning classes, tend to strike a balance between 
their conflicting demands, while keeping up the 
appearance that the policies are oriented to the 
welfare and prosperity of the people. In other words. 
the primary function of the bourgeoisie-landlord 
Government in India is to save one fraction of the 
exploiting class from the insatiable greed and rapa- 
city of the other and to save both of them from the 
wrath of the people. 

Our analysis has separated the state from the 
Government and has also invested the Government 
with a sort of autonomous power in decision-mak- 
ing. That this relative autonomy does not mean the 
independence of the state should be clear when' we 
consider that the Government as at present consti- 
tuted derives its sanction and legitimacy from a 
state which embodies within itself the unequal social 
relations of production and as such cannot act in 
a way harmful to those existing social relations. It 
is for this reason that a mere change in the name of 
the Government — from Congress to Janata to 
Congress-I— does not really alter the-established pat- 
tern. Similarly, a change in personnel at the top is 
no more than a continuation of the old unjust 
order. y 

It is, significant that after striking postures of 
righteous indignation at the atrocities against the 
landless agricultural labourers who had the audacity 
to demand the minimum wages sanctioned by law 
from the landlord peasantry, the Indira Gandhi 
Government raised the procurement prices of wheat 
and gram, a policy directly in favour of the class 
which was recently on the rampage in Parasbigha 
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and Pipra and which is most dear to Charan Singh, 
her bitterest political ‘opponent’. The truth is that 
all of them, despite their loud and boisterous 
attempts to assume positions of serious political 
differences, occupy the same place in the ideological 
spectrum. Because J.P. had not taken into account 
the power of the state, his “Total Revolution’? was 
a fatuous exercise doomed to failure from the start. 
The Communists’ opposition to the state is to be 
seen in this context; though their revolutionary aim 
is state power, it is not in order to retain it by 
shifting its control from bourgeois hands to their 
own but to do away with it once and for all. 

In every society dominated by one class, the state 
employs various means to soften its rough and ruth- 
less visage and make its unjust and exploitative 


' nature acceptable to the masses. One such ideo- 
, logical apparatus is the institution of parliamentary 


F 


democracy which helps to establish and perpetuate 
the egalitarian or socialist myth about the state 
while behind its back, ás it were, the exploiting 
classes indulge freely in their nefarious activities. 
David Selbourne’s caustic comments on ‘social- 
ism’, ‘democracy’ and ‘independence’, “‘three of the 
principal ideological props in a structure of Indian 
illusion”, are fully justified and valid. He is right 
in condemning .the socialism. of the Indian rulling 
classes as the ‘socialism of the elite’, a bastardised 
mutation of any ‘truly egalitarian and fraternal 
ideology’. And some of our Leftists who have pinned 


their hopes on the ‘progressive’ elements among the 
national bourgeoisie would do well to take note of 
the essential elitist character of -the phenomenon. 
The Emergency regime, because it temporarily did 
away with the flimsy and inadequate pretences that 
the bourgeoisie-landlord democracy usually employs, 
clearly demonstrated the fundamental inhumanity 
of the system. 

Gandhism with all its peculiarities and eccentri- 
cities is another ideological prop that helps sustain 
the grand Indian illusion. But it is rather difficult 
to understand Selbourne’s comments on the pheno- 
menon. He is right in saying that in India “the 
Gandhian ethic is nevertheless held to be normative 
and is therefore itself a hegemonic ideological cons- 
tituent of India’s political culture — part of a 
structure of perception and self-perception which 
cannot be confined to this or that class or class 
fraction”. But this does nct in any way invalidate 
the correctness of the critique of Gandhism that is 
contained in the statements that “Gandhi was 
merely working out a form of personal salvation in 
public” and that “the Gandhian principle of non- 
violence (is) an empty hypocrisy in a state as 
violent as India’. It will not do to dismiss them 
summarily as superficial. The only complaint that 
can be made against the statements is that they 
merely scratch the surface and do not fully expose 
the ‘conservative, ` reactionary and status quoist 
essence of the ideology. O 
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Hypocrisy of Elitist Politics 
(Continued from page 16) 


oisie in the State. Most of the trade is controlled by 
the Marwaris who are also transporters and contrac- 
tors. Even petty trade in Shillong town is controlled 
by Marwaris and Sindhis. I was not able to find a 
single restaurant owned by tribals. Interestingly 
enough, almost all shops selling or repairing watches 
are owned by tribals. My observations are of course 
confined to Shillong town. 

Leaving aside the issue of ‘foreigners’, the influx 
of non-tribals into the State is partly due to these 
non-tribal establishments. The tribals do not like 


to work in these establishments, and it is convenient ` 


_ for the employers to employ workers from UP, 


Bihar and ` Rajasthan who accept very low wages. 
Most of the poor Hindu Bengali inhabitants are, on 
the other hand, self-employed — in occupations 
that are petty and do not attract tribals. Indeed, 
middle class Bengalis holding administrative jobs 
seem to have caused a great deal of resentment 
among educated tribals. 

The Government of India should deal with the 
presence of armed Muslim infiltrators in Garo Hills 
and the influx of Bangladesh nationals into the bor- 


. _der areas of the State. The tribal leaders, for their 


part, should not exaggerate the ‘foreigners’ problem 
and conceal the real issues. ; 
These areas no longer have tribal modes of pro- 
duction. The release of'a large number of tribal 
youth from the labour force, who are educated and 
are half way between tribal customs and economy 
and petty capitalism thriving through state patron- 
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age, has created a peculiar situation. The articulate 
tribal population owning property and some capital 
finds itself restricted, with no opportunities to enter 
the glittering world of the petty bourgeoisie consis- 
ting ofa small number of tribals and non-tribals. 
Lack of political consciousness and organised streng- 
th and leadership only helps to direct their anger 
against poor clerks and traders instead of against 
the real cause of their social and economic plight. 
Their own political leaders cannot but support the 
present system; funds for the political parties come 
from the small mixed bourgeoisie, In the ‘foreigners’ 
issue the ruling class found the best way to divert at- 
tention from the real issues. Thi§ is one explanation. 
In Assam and Meghalaya one finds a general 
decline in the influence of the national parties for 
various reasons. The tendency is for small regional 
parties to emerge and take up local issues. The 
students are the major part of the new forces which 
are emerging in this- region. Though the present 
Meghalaya Chief Minister, who is leading a coali- 
tion Government (with the Congress-I), does not 
think the students constitute a major force now, 
they may do so in future. The new regional parties 
(like Majaw’s PDIC in Meghalaya or Nibaran 
Bora’s PLP in Assam) are heavily dependent on 
their support. Naturally, then, these parties will 
tend to adopt populist stands so as to draw support 
from the students and enlarge their mass base. In 
making these observations, I have not taken into 
account other socio-cultural factors which are of 
vital importance in understanding the current tur- 

moil in the entire north-eastern region. 
(To be continued) 
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and help the weak 
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> Attacks on Harijans 
- and other weaker sections: : 

~ bring discredit to our society. 
They thwart our march forward. ‘ ) 





Let us cherish the Indian tradition 


WE ARE ONE , 
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China’s 
_ Family Planning 
Drive 
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CHEN MUHUA 





China first initiated family planning in 1956. 


In his Report before the Eighth Congress of the ` 


Communist Party of China in September 1956, 
Chou en’Lai stressed the need of family plan- 
ning. This was disrupted during the Cultural 
Revolution and its. aftermath, but has now been 


re-introduced. In his Report to the Fifth |. 


National People’s Congress, June last year, 


Premier Hua Guofeng set the target of slowing | 


down population growth rate down to about 10 
per thousand in the current year: “It is of strate- 
gic importance to keep the population growth 
rate down as much as possible in order to acce- 
leraté the four modernisations and foster the 
health .and well-being of the entire nation.” It 
is interesting to note that the noted Chinese 
economist, Ma Yinchu who is now the Honorary 
President of Beijing University, was attacked 
during the Cultural Revolution for his views on 
population control; but a collection of his articles 
on the subject written in the fifties has recently 
been officially ‘brought out in book form. In 


January this year, a National Forum on Family. 


Planning Scientific Research was held in Beijing 
in which over 200 specialists participated. The 
population of China was 975.23 million by the 
end of 1978, according to the State Statistical 


on the subject by Vice Premier Chen Muhua in 

which she sets out the goal of reducing China’s 

. | population growth rate to five per thousand by 
1985 and to zero by the turn of the nu 

— Editor 
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Bureau. Mainstream reproduces here an article | 


ARXISM holds that social production itself is of 

a twofold character: ‘‘On the one hand, the 
production of the means of subsistence, of food, 
clothing and shelter and the tools requisite there- 
fore; on the other, the production of human beings 
themselves, the propagation of the species.” (Engels: 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State.) Between the two there is an inherent con- 
nection and each has its own objective law. 

It is the mode of social production that determines 
the law of population and “in fact every special 
historic mode of production has its own special laws 
of population, historically valid within its limits 


_alone.” (Marx: Capital) As to the law of popul- 


ation under the socialist system, it needs to be 
studied, probed and discussed. But one thing is 
definite and beyond dispute, that is, the development 
of the national economy on the basis of public 
ownership of the means of production must follow 
the law of development in a planned and propor- 
tionate way, which not only calls for planned 
development of material things but also for planned 
development of the production of human beings. 

It should have been possible for a socialist plan- 
ned economy to regulate the production of human 
beings in a planned way so that the population 
growth corresponded to the growth of materal 
things. But, because we failed to understand this 
problem years ago, our population has been multip- 
lying uncontrolled. In 1949 China had a population 
of 540 million. Now it has increased to over 970 
million (including the population of Taiwan Pro- 
vince) with 600 million born since liberation which 
alone is almost three times that of the United States 
or six times that of Japan. The rate of population 
growth averaged 20 per thousand. 

- This rapid population growth has brought many 
difficulties in the economic development of the 
country, in improving the people’s livelihood and in 
providing sufficient employment opportunities. 


TH ability of a country to accumulate funds and 

its speed in raising the people’s living standards 
are, toa great extent, determined by the ratio of 
growth between its economy and population. 
Although there has been considerable economic 
growth in our country since liberation, the average 
per-capita increases of products and national income 
have not been large enough; this is because the 
original level of economic development was low and 
the growth of the population has been too fast. 
Although the tempo of economic growth in certain 
developed capitalist countries has, as a whole, been 
slower than ours during the same period, their 
average per-capita increases of products and national 
income have been much faster. This is because they 
had a strong economic basis and their population 
has grown at a lower rate. The Table following (next 
page) will illustrate the point. 

To the great disadvantage of the.four modernis- 
ations, the growth of the Chinese population has 
been too rapid. 

To begin with, it has impeded the acceleration of 
accumulation. According to estimates based on 
our.present standard we need 1,600 yuan to bring up 
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China’s Average Per-Capita Grain Output and National 
Income in Contrast With the US, France and Japan 


1950 1955 1965 1970 1976 

Average Pet-Capita CHINA 479 599 536 589 614 
Grain Output (jin)* US 2,001 1,938 2,166 2,164 2,750 
FRANCE 810 992° 1,292 1/328 1,262 

Average Per-Capita CHINA 28 49 78 95 139 
National Income US 1,746 2,194 3,245 4,352 7,028 
(US dollars) JAPAN 195245 ° 785 1,630 4,139 


*1 jin=1/2 kilogramme. 


an infant in the countryside to the age of 16, and 
4,800 yuan in a medium-sized city. or town, and 
6,900 yuan in a big city. Thus, the burden of the 
600 million people born since 1949 to the state, 
collectives and ‘individual families exceeds 1,000,000 
million yuan, about 30 per cent of the aggregate 
national income in the post-liberation years. 

Next, it has hampered a rapid raising of the 
nation’s scientific and cultural level. China, witha 
weak economic foundation, can only appropriate a 
limited amount of its annual national income for 
education, but the number of people who need 
training and raising their scientific and cultural level 
iş not a mére few million ór just tens of millions, but 
several hundred million. This is a big contradiction. 
In our country today, about 6 per cent of the child- 
ren reaching school age cannot go to school, 12 per 
cent of the children having finished primary school 
cannot continue their studies in junior middle school, 
and more than one-half of the junior middle school 
graduates cannot enter senior middle schoo]. Only 
about 5 per cent of senior middle school graduates 
have a chance to get a college education. Alongside 
this problem is the difficulty in seeking employment. 
One of the major reasons for the backwardness of 
China’s educational undertakings and inadequate job 
opportunities is the huge size of its. population, 
' which grows rapidly, especially the enormous size of 

the younger generation. 

Thirdly, the rapid population growth has had an 
unfavourable impaét on the improvement of the 
people’s livelihood. In the 25 years from 1953 to 

- 1978, the money allotted for consumers in our 
country increased 3.8-fold, which is not at all small, 
but our population in the same period increased by 

. 66.7 per cent so that the average amount for each 
consumer was only a 2.3-fold.increase. Take grain 


_ for instance. ` Its output in 1977 was 282.75 million | 


tons, a 97 per cent increase over that of 195 1, but 
the average amount of grain per head only increased 
from 255 to 299 kilogrammes,a 17.3 per cent in- 
crease. At present, our textile and other light indus- 
tries are not in a position to meet people’s needs, an 
indication of our failure to produce enough as well 
as of the effect of the population pressure. 


ROCEEDING from the actual conditions in China, 
T". we are striving to control the population growth 
permanently, consciously and in a planned way. We 
should make efforts to achieve a zero population 
growth rate by the turn of the century. f : 
To this end, we envisage carrying out the work in 
two stages. During the first stage, we should try to 
reduce the present growth rate of 12 per thousand 
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to about 5 per thousand in 1985; in the second stage, 
we expect to bring the growth to a standstill by the 
year 2000. 

This is a herculean task. As-the birth rate in our 
country has already been reduced from 40 per 
thousand to 18.34 per thousand, it is rather difficult . 
to effect a steady, large-scale reduction. Besides, 
people under 21 now constitute one-half of the 
nation’s population and they will get married and 
have children before. the end of this century. More- 
over, when those born in the two peak periods in 
the 60s reach marriageable age and have children, 
another baby boom will probably occur. In addi- 
tion, it is “more difficult to control population 
growth in the countryside than in the cities. 

Nevertheless, we have many favourable conditions . 
as well. We have made achievements and become 
more experienced in controlling population growth 
since the beginning of the 70s. The rate of natural 
population growth had gone down from 23.4 per 
thousand in-1971 to 12.05 per thousand in 1978, a 
sign that our efforts are in the fundamental interests 


-of the people and are supported by them. 


To achieve this goal for the first stage, we should 
lower the rate of people having many children and 
encourage each couple to have only one child. 

At present, about 30 per cent of every year’s 
newborn babies come into families that already 
have two or more children. This is where we can 
further reduce the birth rate. We expect that by 
1985 no one will have a third child, which means 
there will be five million babies fewer -every year 
and a drop in the population growth rate to 7 per 
thousand or less. If more parents have only one 
child, then by 1985 the rate will fall to about 5 per 
thousand. : $ 

The main way to attain a zero population growth 
rate is to energetically encourage each couple to 
have only one child. In the Heping District in 
Tianjin, 50 per cent of women of child-bearing age 
have decided not to have a second child. In Beijing’s 
Haidian District, a suburban area embracing a huge 
rural population, about 36 per cent of the women 
want only one child. . : 

We must sum up our experience in this endeavour 


' since 1971 and take appropriate measures: 


(1) Strengthen Party, leadership and ‘put family . 
planning work on the agenda of the Party com- 
mittees and the people’s governments at all levels. . 
The rate of population growth in Sichuan Province 
was as high as 31.21 per thousand in 1970 but it . 
dropped to 6.06 per thousand in 1978. One major 
reason for this remarkable feat is that the first secre- 
taries of the Party committees have personally given 
leadership to this work. 

(2) More publicity and education. Foster popular 


‘opinion for controlled population growth, widely 


publicise the need of family planning.and make late’ 
marriages and family planning a way of life. 

(3) Promulgate a law and work out the necessary 
economic measures. Introduce a policy which 
awards those who adhere to family planning regula- 
tions and penalises those who do not. The Chinese 
Constitution says: ‘‘The state advocates and encour- 
ages family planning.” This is the legal basis for 
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holding the population growth in check. The central 
authorities, in the light of the experiences ' gatheréd 
from all parts of the country, have already drafted 


, a family planning law and Opinions .are being soli- 


cited for its revision. 

To encourage people to have only one child, a series 
of social and economic measares will be adopted and 
enforced. This includes material awards, such as 
issuing health subsidies to children, awarding women 
in rural areas with only one child, extra work points 


-and increasing old age pensions. There will be other 


provisions that help promote family planning. Pri- 
ority will be given to those with only one child 
when the state recruits workers in the city and the 
countryside. Priority will also be given to them in 
distributing housing in‘ the cities and towns and dis- 


. tributing plots for personal use and for housing in 


the countryside. Those who insist on having more 
children after patient explanation will pay a special 
levy. 

(4) Train medical personnel, raise the technique 
of medical treatment and produce contraceptives on 
a large scale to be supplied free of charge. The 
future training of medical personnel will be empha-. 
sised in hospitals at the country level and clinics at 
the.commune level. 

(5) Set up efficient offices for family planning. 

' The aim of family planning and controlled popula- 


RSS-Jana Sangh 


The RSS had a hold in the northern Hindi belt, 
and how it wanted to spreadrits tentacles to South 
India. It ison record that the RSS increased its 
branches and membership during this period. While 
other groups of the Janata were locked in faction 
fights, the RSS was busy building itself all over the 
country, so that at the appropriate moment it 
could take over the whole country. No easy task this 


in avast country like ours, but the aim of the | 


RSS was.clear enough. 

Before the RSS could consolidate itself, the 
Janata Party crumbled. The rivalry of the ambitious 
leaders of the Janata might be the’ immediate cause 
of the fall of the party, but the Janata all through 
remained a conglomoration of incompatible ideolo- 
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tion growth is to hélp accomplish the four moderni- 
sations and raise the people’s living standard. This 
is in the fundamental interests of the state and the 
whole people. In publicising the need for family 
planning, efforts should be made to solve people’s 
ideological as well as practical problems. The old” 
concept that “the greatest filial impiety is the failure 
to have a male offspring” is still very much alive 
among a section of the people, especially among 
the peasantry; still influenced by the old ideas many 
keep having children until a son is born. But it must 
be admitted that there are,some actual problems 
that need to be methodically solved, such as social 
insurance and welfare benefits. 

We must uphold the principle of equal pay to men 
and women alike for equal work and carry out the 
policy of encouraging a son-in-law to live with his 
wife’s family. Apart from setting up homes for the 


. aged and running them well, we must effectively 


introduce a retirement system in production brigades 
and teams where conditions permit and see to it that 
old people with few or no children can live a little 
better than those with an average income. Economic 
factors are the key to this problem. Once econo- 
mic problems are solved, ideological resistance to 
family planning can be greatly reduced. 


(Courtesy : Beijing Review) 


gies and various social groups. The Jana Sangh alone 
had great stakes in the Janata Party. 

The RSS played its game cleverly but some of its 
diehard cadres spoiled the game. They showed their 
true colour even before they were strong enough. 
Power slipped from their hands, Not only the Janata 
did badly but the strength of the Jana Sangh has 
come down after the 1980 mid-term election. It has 
been-a big .setback to the RSS-Jana Sangh; some 


. Jana Sangh members are saying that they would 


have done better without the Janata platform. 
How the RSS will plan its strategy after the disin- 
tegration of the Janata Party is to be seen. Ifs over- 


` tures to Sanjay Gandhi and its contacts with Charan 


Singh'indicate the kind of options the RSS wants to 
keep open — in order to avoid getting into the poli- 
tical wilderness. [D 
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NOW 
IN 
TRIPURA 


Unity of democratic forces is not 
merely a concept 


xDemocracy is net merely a political 
platitude | 


| *Freedom of speech and expression 
is ho formality : 


But facts of daily life. 


As reflected in the following: 


Democratic Village. Panchayats constituted for the first time 
Institution: s through secret ballots are engaged in the upliftment 
: of village life economically, socially and culfurally 
` Block Panchayat Samities determine priorities and 
: process of development in Block areas 
Government Au working people including police and Govern- ` 
Emp loyment ment employees have Trade Union rights - 


ANANA. 


Employment policy of the Left Front Government is 
a guarantee of priority to the poor and to the 
minority l 
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Labourers 


Small 


Farmers 


Tribesmen 


Students 


Class IV employees in Tripura are now entitled to 
free Government quarters and to a largely enhanced 
rate of pension 


Working in the field or in factories or in plantation 
or on road, get wages at enhanced rate 

Male and female get equal wages 

Village Watchmen have pay much higher than before 
and are entitled to Pensionery benefits 


Have exemption of land revenue upto two standard 
acres 


Are free from clutches of village money lenders and 
relieved of all debts 

Are covered by Co-operative Societies which give 
them loans on easy terms and arrange marketing of 
their produce 

Have protection of law to establish share croppers’ 
right on the land 

Progressive tax on the basis of profit has replaced 
rent on land 


Have obtained their much needed Autonomous 
District Council 

Have their mother-tongue recognised as the second 
language of the State 

Get their illegally transferred land restored 

Have their quota in Government service ensured 


Have facilities of free education upto class XII 
standard 

Have mid-day meal for those reading in class I to V 
Get books at concessional price 

Get stipends and scholarships at enhanced rates 
Have separate boarding houses for students belong- 
ing to Muslim and Harijan communites 

Have enhanced rate of stipends for students belong- 
ing to scheduled caste communites 


In the midst of tremendous problems of mass 
poverty, mounting unemployment, glaring inequa- 
lities of income all over the country, the Left Front 
Government of Tripura is pledged to strive fora 
united, democratic and self-reliant society, free 
from all exploitations 

Issued by Directorate of Public Relations and Tourism, Government of Tripura, 
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America’s 
‘China Card’ 


AN ODIOUS HISTORY 


ALAN WOLFE 


[_00KINc out upon a world at war, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt thought long and hard about the 
shape of things to come. Europe, he knew, would 
suffer a serious setback in its power, even if the Allies 
` successfully defeated Nazi Germany. Meanwhile, 
should Japan fall to the West, a power vacuum 
would exist in Asia. Putting two and two together, 
an operation at which Roosevelt was particularly 
adept, the President realised that the likely candi- 
date to fill the -void would be the Soviet Union, 
which was an Asian power as well as a European 
one. Seeking to prevent such an occurence at all 
costs, Roosevelt decided early in the war that China 
must be elevated to the status of a “great power” 
in the hope of preventing an Asian vacuum from 
coming into existence. 

There is a Chinese tale, transformed by Giacomo 
Puccini into his unfinished masterpiece, Turandot, 
in which the hero successfully divines the answer to 
a riddle that will win him access to an enigmatic 
princess. Roosevelt was in desperate need of the 
answer to the riddle that would transform China into 
a great power, for this was a society not yet out of 
its feudal phase. Puccini's hero invoked the magic 
word ‘“‘love’’; for Roosevelt, the key utterance was 
“Chiang Kai-shek.” Unfortunately for the President, 
and for American foreign policy, Chiang was as un- 
forgiving and stubborn as Turandot. Manipulating 
the great power that was supposéd to be controlling 





Alan Wolfe teaches at Queens College, New York, 
and is a member of the Editorial Board of The Nation. 
This is reproduced from The Nation (March 22, 1980). 
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him, Chiang used every tactic he possessed, not to 
defeat Japan and fill the power vacuum but +o 
defeat his Communist rivals within China. One of 
the great disasters in modern American foreign 
policy followed from the inability of the United 
States to distinguish the genuine statesmen in China | 
from the poseurs, 

Chiang collapsed, the Chinese revolution took 
place, a generation of China specialists were discre- 
dited and the Republican Party had a campaign 
issue, but thirty-five years later, the dream of China 
as an Asian power capable of counter-balancing the 
Soviet Union has not died. Indeed, China under its 
present Communist leadership is far more likely to 
play this role than the China of Chiang-Kai shek. 
Only Americans blinded by their fear of Commun- 
ism are surprised at this. As Michael Schaller points 
out in his important book, The US Crusade in China, 
so intent were Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai on 
fashioning an alliance with the United States during 
World War II that they offered to travel to Washing- 
ton, inthe midst of their civil war, in order to 
explain their position. Now their heirs have made 
the trip, and Jimmy Carter is in a position to solve 
the riddle that so perplexed Franklin Roosevelt. 

Playing the China card was not a sudden finesse 
but a slow-developing ploy. The strategy began in 
the Nixon days, when Henry Kissinger secretly took 
off from Paris to Pakistan, while ostensibly sick in 
bed in his hotel, and announced to a startled world 
— and a shocked Soviet Union and a catatonic 
Taiwan — that President Nixon would be paying a 
visit to China. There were ups and downs after that, 
but the momentum was irresistible. No two coun- 
tries in the world are more obsessed by the Soviet 
Union and its power than the United States and 
China, and in the face of their mutual paranoia, 
can a mere force like ideology stand in the way? 
Knowing full well that they are acting out a script 
written by George Orwell — for surely they must 
have read /984 — leaders of the two countries are 
being drawn inexorably closer to a military alliance 


against their common nightmare. 


If Nixon made the opening bets, Carter is playing 
out the hand. Early on, the Carter Administration 
was presented with a golden opportunity to play the 
two great Communist states off against each other, 
reflected in the announced principle of “evenhanded- 
ness.’ Such a policy presupposed that American 
foreign policy was anti-Communist, ideologically 
opposed to the expansion of any society with a 
Communist controlled economy. Clearly this was 
not the case. If any country in the world fits the 
image of an aggressive and militant Communist 
state, itis China, but the United States not only 
refuses to punish its expansion, it literally encour- 
ages it, as Carter did when he came close to inviting 
Deng Xiaoping to invade Vietnam. US foreign 
policy is geopolitical, not ideological. American 
military experts fear Soviet power, not Communism, 
and a policy of playing off the two Communist states 
against each other was impossible to maintain given 
that motivation. Before long, a distinct “tilt? in 
favour of China could be detected, the most visible 
sign being Carter’s decision in 1979 to press for 
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' most-favoured-nation trading status with the Chinese 
while postponing it for the Russians. 

_. When the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan in 
December 1979, all the players in the China card 
game were in place. Chinese leaders could, and did, 
say, “I told you so.” Military aid was promised to 
Pakistan, which is a Chinese ally. (Little did the 
United States know that Pakistan would not want 
it.) Indeed, all the reactionary states in Asia, invari- 
ably supported by Chinese foreign policy, seemed to 
rise up, like the ghost of John Foster Dulles’s 
CENTO pact, to ask for stepped-up American sup- 
port. Out went the old Nixon Doctrine, which told 
Asian countries to defend themselves. In came the 
even older notion of a Pacific rim — the mirror 
image of Zbigniew Brzezinski’s “arc of crisis” — to 
encircle Russia from Sapporo to Sydney. 

The Afghan invasion, however, was less the cause 
of the new attitude toward China than its culmin- 
ation. For example, in April 1979, eight months 
before the Russians moved into Kabul and while 
detente was still ostensibly in place, the Defence 
Department, in a highly secret study (one that, like 
nearly all secret studies, was shown to Richard Burt 
of The New York Times) urged full-scale military 
cooperation with China. Prepared while President 
Carter was trying publicly to win support to the 
SALT Il treaty, the study: advocated the sale of 
advanced arms and technology to China, the pro- 
vision of intelligence data (presumably about the 
Russians) to Peking and, most extraordinary of all, 
joint military operations between the two countries. 
The total cost of providing China with what the 
Defence Department called a‘ “confident capability” 
to defend against a Soviet attack was estimated at 
between $ 41 billion and $63 billion, twice the 
then-estimated cost of developing the MX missile. 
Dreams of a major military alliance between the 
United States and China, in a word, were begun, 
and were written about in The Timés, where the 
Kremlin could read about them and ponder their 
implications before it made its military moves in 
South-west Asia 

On November 2, 1979, stil) a month before the 
Soviet invasion, Defence Secretary Harold Brown 
announced that he would be the first American 
Defence Secretary in history to visit China. (James 
Schlesinger went to Peking as a private citizen in 
1975.) The Administration was careful to stress that 
Brown's visit should not be interpreted as an anti- 
Soviet move but under the circumstances it was 
hard not to conclude otherwise. Whatever the in- 
tentions of the Carter Administration, however, the 
Afghan invasion made the point moot. Between 
the announcement of Brown’s visit and his departure 
for China, all those favouring closer military ties 
between the two countries pounced upon the Soviet 
act to claim that a new world balance of power 
required a drastic new response. 

Brown’s visit, however, proved a disappointment 
to the zealots. At a welcoming banquet given by 
Chinese Defence Minister Xu Xiangqian, Brown 
told his hosts that in the event of a Soviet threat, the 
United States and China would “respond with com- 
plementary actions in the field of defence as well as 
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diplomacy.” This was too much, even for the 
Chinese. Somewhat chagrined, Xu responded with a 
much milder call ‘‘to promote our relations and 
Strengthen our cooperation in preserving world 
peace and security.” When Brown’s aides were 
asked about the'discrepancy, they said that a com- 
mon statement from Brown and the Chinese leader- 
ship would be forthcoming later during his visit. 

Brown then retreated into private talks with 
Chinese political and military leaders. What was 
actually said cannot be known, but fro:n the results 
one can hazard a safe guess that the Chinese worked 
to cool somewhat the American ardour. (The Amer- 
ican press, for what it is worth, reported it the other 
way round, that the Chinese wanted to firm up a 
military alliance but the United States calmed them 
down.) A country with a history as long as China’s 
finds it more difficult to engage in a major policy 
shift than the United States, which so often seems 
willing to forget the past in order to position itself 
for what it takes to be the future. Moreover, the 
Chinese are more subtle at the art of di plomacy than 
the Americans, having practised it for so much 
longer, and while the United States seems ready to 
consign evenhandedness to the same limbo where 
Taiwan is to be found, the Chinese have not given 
up on the idea that they can play the Americans off 
against the Russians and emerge as the world’s 
dominant power some day. In short, once the 
United States declared its passion, the Chinese ins- 
tinctively began to play hard to get. 

The net result was that the joint announcement 
from Brown and the Chinese leadership was anti- 
climactic. No specific plans for a joint response to 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan were proclaimed, 
and no agreement was fashioned to coordinate joint 
military aid to Pakistan. The hawkish tone of 
Brown’s opening speech was played down, and in- 
stead of an emphasis on common policies, the final 
communique stressed “‘parallel’? measures, a word 
that Brown reiterated on ABC’s Is ues and Answers 
upon returning home. To be sure, there were signs 
of closer military ties. The United States promised 
China a new satellite station that it had denied the 
Soviet Union. Technology transfers on equipment 
with military potential were suggested. Bat no deci- 
sion was made to lift the long-standing ban on 
American arms sales to China. The visit was clearly 
the first step Coward a military alliance, but it was not 
the alliance itself. A definite but ambiguous signal was 
sent to Moscow. The United States and China had 
announced their engagement, not their marriage. 

This pause in the speed with which the United 
States and China are pursuing each other provides 
an opportunity to reflect on whether a major mili- 
tary alliance with Peking is in the best interests of 
American foreign policy. At least four reasons can 
be advanced for being skeptical about the whole 
venture. 

First is the question of what it means for the 
United States to play a major role as an Asian 
power, even if through a lackey. After its debacle 
in Vietnam, this country began to reconsider 
its traditional Asia policy, which was to support the 
most corrupt police states in the region as a counter- 
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weight to “Communism.” The net effect of such 
an unthinking approach had been to force China 
and Vietnam to be allies, even though they were 
suspicious of each other and would probably have 
been at war were it not for the US bombs falling on 
Haiphong harbour. Subtle changes in the US posi- 
tion could be detected as withdrawal from Vietnam 
freed America to be more creative. Relations with 
President Ferdinand Marcos of the Philippines 
noticeably cooled; an effort was made, even if abor- 
ted, to remove unneeded US troops from South 
Korea, and talk was heard, for a brief moment, of 
reconstruction aid to Vietnam. Moreover, Trilater- 
alism, with its emphasis on economic ties, seemed to 
offer an alternative strategy, relying upon Japanese 
capitalism and American trade to stabilise the 
Tegion. 

Ip this context, playing the China card is 
America’s way of fighting the.war in Vietnam over 
again, but with different means. One cannot divorce 
the US interest in China from the current preoccupa- 
tion with reasserting American strategic and military 
power in the Far East. Those who have led the fight 
against any attempt to relax a traditional counter- 
revolutionary foreign policy in Asia are using China 
to obtain their goal. Russian support for Vietnam 
and Cambodia (or at least part of Cambodia) was 
their opening wedge, and the new cold war com- 
pletes the effort. A new Vietnam, with bombing, 
casualties and protest, is out of the question, but 
military aid to China so that it could police the 
region seems the second-best alternative. The United 
States will use an ostensibly revolutionary regime to 
follow a counter-revolutionary foreign policy. 

Second, and related, the China card means an 
abandonment of the last shreds of Carter’s human- 
rights campaign, for the Chinese have cast their lot 
with some of the worst Asian police states, especially 
Pakistan. Neither the Right nor the Left will mourn 
the passing of human rights, but I will. The Right 
viewed the whole notion as introducing a moral 
consideration into what should be left to realpolitik, 
and although they were happy to use human rights 
to club Russia, they will be just as comfortable 
without it. The Left thought of Carter’s concern 
with human rights as hypocritical sugarcoating for 
an immoral policy, a palatable glaze for domestic 
consumption. Yet a good case could be made that 
the Administration’s human-rights rhetoric gave 
critics of reflexive counter-revolution an opening in 
which to make their case. A concern with human 
rights is applicable to the Soviet Union, which 
should be exposed for its barbarous domestic acts, 
and it can be applied as well against Argentina and 
Indonesia. As the language of realpolitik becomes 
the dominant tongue in Washington as a result of 
the US-Chinese rapprochement, supporters of, say, 
the people of East Timor will lose one of the few 
levers they had been able to grasp in order to move 
public opinion. 

A third reason to question the rush to form an 
alliance with China is its effect on detente, which 
the Russians still seem not to have abandoned. 
Indeed, the fear of losing detente for good is one of 
the few constraints on Carter as he pursues China, 
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just as the Chinese are hobbled somewhat by their 
relationship with North Korea. Detente is not neces- 
sarily dead, although the prognosis is now guarded. 
Jimmy Carter, though currently portraying himself 
as a cold warrior, has no fixed beliefs in the evils of 
the Soviet Union; indeed, he seems to have no fixed 
beliefs in anything at all except his unquenchable 
desire to impose himself on the American people 
for another four years. Safely assured of renomina- 
tion, running against a genuine hawk, Carter will 
become a man of peace, and detente will once again 
be in fashion. It 1s all very cynical, yet it cannot be 
dismissed, for any straw must be grasped in order to 
keep alive communication between the world’s two 
dominant nuclear super-powers. 

The problem is, as happened with Carter’s policy 
toward inflation, that the President may simply lose 
control and give himself completely to the Right. 
There are highly placed crazies, in Washington and 
out, who were never comfortable with detente and 
would be happy to see it pass from the language. 
The major obstacle to their success has been their 
image as war-mongers, radicals (even if radicals of 
the Right) who would plunge the United States into 
the depths of the unknown. For the Paul Reveres 
in the Committee on the Present Danger, the China 
card js a major breakthrough. Just as Nixon made 
himself respectable by receiving the endorsement of 
Leonid Brezhnev, the militant cold warriors can pose 
with (Chinese) Communist leaders in order to 
demonstrate that they are men of peace. The only 
difference between us and our antogonists, they will 
say as they munch on their sliced pork with tiger 
sauce, is on how peace should be preserved, Reason- 
able men, they will suggest, must be free to disagree 
about which Communists they will dine with. 

Unfortunately, not all Communists are equal. 
The Soviet Union is a major military power, the 
Chinese are not (yet). To American military plan- 
ners, the superior Soviet strength is the very reason 
for arming China. But if we look at the world as it 
is, and not as militarists intent on justifying new 
weapons tell us it is, we see that nothing works to 
soften militancy more than power. Since the 
Russians have so much of the latter, they have lost 
so much of the former. American policy, then, is 
deliberately perverse. It aims at reversing the 
“natural tendency of the stronger Russians to become 
more conservative, forcing them into a military that 
they do not want, while depriving the more unstable 
Chinese of an opportunity to make their foreign 
policy more mature and sophisticated. If this is not 
a gamble with the world’s future, it is hard to know 
what would be. 

Finally, the vision of a possible military alliance 
with China sustains the illusion that a proper foreign 
policy can be created by tinkering with alternatives 
rather than recasting the whole imperial urge. We 
have clearly entered an era when national security 
is more vulnerable to internal conditions than to 
foreign threats. The average American is much 
more likely to be affected adversely by actions of 
multinational corporations and state capitalism than 
by what the Russians or the Chinese do. As recent 
events in the Middle East demonstrate, there will be 
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fio security for the American people until the power 
of the corporations that make us dependent for 
energy calnstable police states is broken. At a 
time when the dividing line between foreign and 
domestic no longer makes sense, when national 
- security needs must be redefined, when the old 
cliches no longer work — under those conditions, 
an alliance with China will be one more failure, yet 
another attempt to postpone needed reconstructions 
in order to. find a painless formula that will solve 
problems without acknowledging them. Protection 
of our security lies not with China but with our- 
selves. 


No reasonable person, in my view, can protest 
against putting behind us the fear of the Chinese 
revolution — a fear that mesmerised American 
policy-makers for so long. The protracted quarantine 
of China, however, indicates how difficult it has 
been for United States to take a sane view of this 
great country. Just as the United States ignored 
China completely, it now runs the risk of embracing 
it completely. The latter course is almost as silly as 
the former. China can, and should, be our friend. 


` But we will do neither the Chinese nor ourselves a 


favour if we use a military alliance with China to 
fight an-old cold war with new weapons. L] 
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Kerala’s Development Prospects 
(Continued from page 10) 


None of this should be allowed to eclipse the, 
glaring fact that, in spite of the drought affecting 
foodgrains as well, there has been not only no large 
rise in foodgrain prices but it has been possible for 
the government to avoid any sharp decline in the 
stocks it has been holding; this is a measure of the 
lack of purchasing power among the large majority 
of the people. This remains the central problem of 
the Indian economy, and it calls for more rather 
than less developmental outlay. Nor is there any 
defensible reason for scaling it down, since the rate 
of saving in the country has risen significantly over 
the last decade and it has still adequate reserves of 
both foodgrain and foreign exchange. 

There is therefore only one major question of 
development policy that has to be settled. And that 
is whether the resources available to the country for 
investment should be used more to create income 
and employment for the poorer strata of our society 
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or to satisfy the growing luxury demands of the top 
5 to 10 per cent of the population who have become 
much richer over the last two decades. What 
happens if they are oriented to the money power of 
the latter is all too obvious not only here in Delhi 
but, even more grotesquely, in Trivandrum and 
elsewhere in Kerala where the otherwise beautiful 
landscape is littered with multi-coloured houses of 


all kinds and the craze for things ‘‘phoren” has 


dullened many creative instincts. The larger social 
and political implications of this kind of develop- 
ment should be obvious to anyone who has some 
degree of realism and foresight. 

Nevertheless this is perhaps by no means a closed 
issue, and there are many powerful and unabashed 
advocates of a native Swadeshi version of the so- 
called Brazilian pattern of development. The forces 
arrayed on this side are perhaps no weaker in 
Kerala than elsewhere. However parochial one may 
choose to be, those who have different views on this 
subject need to be therefore on the alert wherever 
they are. 
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Committed 
Public 
Servant 


Brig N.B. GRANT (Retd) 





We are publishing herebelow a |- 


thought-proyoking response by a re- 
tired army officer to the article by 
N.V. Nayudu on ‘commitment? and 
the civil services, published in 
Mainstream (March 29, 1980). 

— Editor 





iG now seems to be accepted 

that every change of Govern- 
ment heralds automatic change 
in many senior appointments in 
the administrative and other 
services and public sector under- 
takings. The latest reshuffles have 
brought into sharp focus the kind 
of commitment that should be 
expected of a Government servant 
in the normal conduct of his 
duty. 

The single question is whether, 
in a free a society, any officer of 
the Government can abdicate his 
moral responsibility to think for 
himself, when official duty 
demands that he remain fully 
committed to the policy of the 
Government in power. On the 
other hand, will a semblance of 
orderly administration be possible 
if everyone starts deciding things 
on the basis of his own beliefs 
and convictions? This contro- 
versy has been going on for long; 
and the aftermath of two succes- 
sive national elections has now 
given a new dimension to the 
concept of the ‘ideologist’, or 
‘committed’, Government servant. 

Three years ago, addressing the 
heads of public sector under- 
takings, the then Prime - Minister 
observed: “All these years we 
have taken up important pro- 
grammes publicly, but we have 
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put at the head of these’ under- 
takings men who were not fully 
involved but thought it was only 
another job. We simply cannot 
afford that sort of attitude”. 

It was desired that all those 
who were concerned with any 
sort of public service should be 
“deeply involved, deeply com- 
mitted”. Wrongly or rightly, at 
that time, these views had given 
rise to yet another controversy, 
namely, whether the Government 
desired to politicise all the ser- 
vices. On this issué, the question 
which has been raised in mahy 
quarters is with regard to the 
basic concept of the desirability 
of Government servants getting 
involved in or committed to any 
form of political ideology. As 
our democracy has been fashi- 
oned after the British and Ameri- 
can patterns, it is essential that 
the civil services in general, and 
the armed forces in particular, 
stay completely aloof, and do not 
get involved in any way in the 
political ideology of the party in 
power. 

Up to now, whereas the civil 
servant has been considered com- 
mitted to the high principles of 
public good as embodied in the 
Constitution and to the Directive 
Principles of State Policy, namely, 
promotion of justice — social, 
economic and political, the 
soldier’s commitment has been 
interpreted in terms of Lord 
Chetwood’s inscription at the 
IMA, namely, that he is com- 
mitted first to the security and 
welfare of his country, then to 
the security and welfare of his 
men, and last to his own security 
and interest. It will be noticed 
that in neither case has any 
mention been made of commit- 
ment to the Government in 
power. 

Although the above concepts 
appeared to have worked well 
under colonial domination, and 
were suited to the purely profes- 
sional aspect of the services, the 
question arises whether, in the 
present environment and with the 
emphasis on social justice in its 
true sense, it is possible for any 
Government servant, civil or 
military, to remain divorced from 
the political ideology of the party 
or Government in power. 

The problem is more complex 
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in a developing country like india 
than in a developed country like 
the USA or Britain. In the latter 
countries, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion preceded modern political 
development, and everything was 
thus geared towards higher pro- 
duction; productivity and profes- 
sional efficiency were the hall- 
marks of the services. In those 
countries, therefore, political 
ideology took a very low priority 
in comparison to other facets of 
national life. In our country, 
however, possibly due to circum- 
stances beyond our control, the 
opposite has happened: political 
awakening preceded industrial re- 
juvenation, so that, right from the 
start, political ideology has domi- 
nated and ‘taken priority over 
such mundane norms like higher 
production and administrative 
efficiency. This trend is still con- 
tinuing, and if anything, the 
ideological aspect appears to be 
gaining greater prominence over 
purely professional considera- 
tions. i 

This being the case, the ques- 
tion is: can the professional civil 
servant or the professional soldier 
afford to stay aloof, or should he 
get absorbed and become part of 


.that ideology? Being in conflict 


with the socio-economic climate 
of the country is bound ulti- 
mately to result in a lowering of 
professional effectiveness. On the 
other hand, swimming with the 
existing ideological current would 
mean straying away from certain 
professional and administrative 
traditions to which the Indian 
civil servant and soldier have 
been wedded over a long period. 

In the Communist countries it 
is essential for the civil servant 
and the soldier to thoroughly 
imbibe the party ideology. The 
civil servant as well as the soldier 
in democratic countries like 
Britain and America is wedded 
to loyalty to a specific person or 
institution, without this being re- 
lated to the ideology of the Gov- 
ernment in power. In our coun- 
try we have left this aspect quite 
vague. For example, whereas the 
loyalty of the soldier in Britain 
is to the Queen, and in the USA 


_ to the Constitution, the jawan in 


our country swears allegiance to 
a generic term, namely, the 
country, and not to any specific - 
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aspect of it. Unfortunately we 
seem to have landed somewhere 
between the two extremes, result- 
ing’ in some misunderstanding 
and a certain lack of faith bet 
ween the Government and the 
‘services. What is the answer? 
Whether the Government ser- 
vant likes it or not, the political 
system and its ideology have now 
become part and parcel of the 
public servant’s daily life and the 
environment in which he works. 
It has permeated almost all 
facets of his professional and 
cultural life, and he can no 
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A Variety of 
Musings 


MEMORIES AND MUSINGS: 

By K.P.S. Menon, Allied Publish- 

ers Pvt. Ltd: pp 361; Rs. 35. 
friend once 


A K.P.S. Menon, the story goes, 
asking him whether his son could 
give Menon’s name as reference 
in his application for a job. 
Menon said: ‘‘Sure,’’ unless the 
young man was seeking a job at 
the Soviet diplomatic mission. 
The reason was his known admir- 
ation for and closeness. to the 
Soviet Union. 

If Menon goes into raptures 
over Soviet help and friendship 
for India, it is because of deep 
conviction and his own major per- 
sonal contribution to the growth 
of Indo-Soviet ties. 

Besides, it is his distinct style to 


go into ecstasies over a lot of 


things in life, perhaps a natural 
aspect in a career diplomat’s 
outlook, especially after retire- 
ment. The charm of Anujee 
- (Menon’s wife) bowls him over, 
so do the contours of the Volga. 
Nehru is raised to the position of 


‘an idol; Stalin is brought down to . 


the level of a human being. The 
Russian doctors (80 per cent 
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approached ` 


“Hydari, 


longer pretend to remain outside 
the system and yet be effective. 
But we can make the following 
general observations:.(a) Full com- 
mitment to the ideology of the 
Government in power is not a 
necessary qualification for a civil 
servant or a soldier; (b) any 
party or its Government would, 
— and there is no reason why it 
should not — scrupulously bar 
the entry of antagonists and sabo- 
teurs to high offices, whether civil 
or military, and avoid conscien- 
tious objectors as far as possible; 
and (c) in the type of multi-party 


democracy adopted by us, ‘neu- 
trals’ would still be preferable, 
though other things being equal, 
*sympathisers’ would perhaps do 
better. 

In the ultimate analysis, it is 
the law that will decide which 
authority a person faced with 
conflict of duty should obey. In 
this respect, it is essential for the 
Centre to give clear-cut directions 
to the services failing which the 
strong frame-work of our admini- 
strative services will disintegrate, 
leading to a paralysis of the 
decision-making process. 7] 








women) who pulled out his fistula 
or meddled with his prostate 
gland seemto have just missed 
growing wings. 

The interviews or rather enco- 
unters with the big are the most 
enjoyable part of Menon’s wri- 


tings. An interview with Stalin — ` 


arare privilege for any ambas- 
sador posted in Moscow (Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit was among the 
many who couldn’t make it) — 
made headlines in the world press. 
And Menon’s verdict on Stalin 
is quotable: “He is regarded as a 
great Soviet leader who rendered 
meritorious services to the Soviet 
State and to Communism ata 
critical juncture...... and in the 
process made some grievous 
mistakes. Ifa Shah Commission 
were to be appointed it would 
doubtless call them.not mistakes 
but crimes. But the Russians are 
not a masochist people and they 
do not wash their dirty linen in 
public,’ Comment on a wide 
range of issues cannot be put 
more concisely. 

About the author’s clash with 
V.K. Krishna Menon at the 
UN, he requotes (Autobio- 
graphy) Talleyrand on Napoleon: 
“How unfortunate that so great 
a man should have been so badly 
brought up.” — but adds in an 
afterthought: “‘In the perspective 
of history, Napoleon is infinitely 
greater than Talleyrand.” 

If encounters are delectable, 
sidelights — diplomatic or civil- 
ian — are scintillating. W.B. 
Yeats (of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council era) “used to be a great 
admirer of Sir Akbar (Hydari), 
and more especially of Lady 
and among his friends 


he had the nickname ‘the pas- 
sionate prawn.” The wit hovers 
round the borders of indiscretion, 
but probably conforms to the 
British perspective of it. Yet 
there are a few thuds frem the 
dropped brick: 

In an article on social pro- 
blems he writes that the attempt 
of two individuals to live toge- 
ther is an adventure “which calls 
fora high degree of resilience. 
Why the-mere physical adjust- 
ment is not so simple... .. * and 
on and on! The late R.P. Aiyer 
in his column of diatribe against 
matters and men once picked on 
Frank Moraes, went hammer 
and tongs at the editor with an 
almost invocative finale: “O 
Tempora, O Moraes!” The subs- 
titution of Menon for Moraes is 
tempting, though the parody 
slips a bit on the rhyme. 

Being a collection of articles 
written for various periodicals, 
there are quite a few repetitions 
of ideas and of expressions too. 
It is partly the hazard of prolific 
writing and mostly of prolific 
publishing. 

A few ‘sore thumb’ narratives 
also mar an otherwise delightful 
flow of prose: “She (Indira 
Gandhi) was now (1946) a 
charming young woman with the 
added glory of accomplished 
motherhood, for she had just 
presented a grandson to her 
father” — a slide into the pers- 
pective and vocabulary of an 
Ottappalam granny! 

One hopes for more musings 
from the pen of ‘the ageless 
civilian’ — anecdotes, with less 
of the pulpit. 

A.K.B. Menon 
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A Disturbing Approach 
(Continued from page 3) 


Special Powers Act, also stayed 
now by the High Court, looked 
like panic reaction, leading to 
intensification of resentment be- 
cause of the implications of pos- 
sible use of such extraordinary 
powers. Neither such measures 
nor declaring certain services 
essential and banning strikes is 
really a solution. Even elsewhere 
in the country, far less sensitive 
than the border areas, such steps 
have not always been fruitful in 
terms of creating an atmosphere 
for amicable settlement of dis- 
putes. Hindsight wisdom should 
tell us that Kashmir could hardly 
be stabilised under a protracted 
Emergency and normalcy could 
return only when Indira Gandhi 
herself chose political settlement 
with Sheikh Abdullah in 1974. 
On the question of “foreig- 
ners”, the major Assamese or- 
 ganisations involved have been 
overstating their case and mak- 
ing untenable demands for evict- 
ing Indian citizens who have been 
living in the area for generations 
or who are there working on 
various projects that contribute 


the existence of a genuine pro- 
blem of “foreign nationals”. 

In this background, the con- 
sensus among all parties to accept 
1971 asthe “cut-off date”? for 
deciding who are foreigners and 
who are not, was patently sensi- 
ble. The effort after such a 
consensus should have been for 
the Prime Minister, with the help 


`of all other political leaders, to’ 


get it implemented without ran- 
cour. Instead, there was a unil- 
ateral going back on the consen- 
sus, with the Governor ‘“‘suggest- 
ing” 1967 as the “‘cut-off’’ point 
and hinting that the Centre 
would accept this new formula. 
It is obvious that the Governor 
could not have made such a 
departure from an agreed formula 
without instructions from New 
Delhi — and that certainly affects 
the credibility of the Centre. 

The solution does not lie in 
emergency measures. At least 


now the Prime Minister, along: 


with leaders of other parties, 
should personally go to Assam 
and pay sustained attention to 
this crisis issue till it is solved and 
asemblance of normal adminis- 
tration is restored. It should not 
be difficult to lay down criteria 
for determining who are ‘‘foreig- 


agreed “cut-off” date will be put 
into practice. The future of 
Indian citizens who are under 
attack using ‘the . “foreigners” 
issue as a pretext should be pro- 
tected fully, and the intransigent 
section of the Assamese should 
be made to see that only reason- 
able demands will be accepted. 
The many side issues, like acquisi- 
tion of property by infiltrators, 
sharing of oil revenue, employ- 
ment and so on, can all be sorted 
out — but not on the basis of 
patently parochial considerations. 

What affects the north-eastern 
tegion affects all India, and the 
problems that have come up 
sharply now, even if not new, 
should be resolved on the basis 
of this understanding. Even if 
the “youth power” of the Cong- 
ress-I does not have the capacity 
to play a purposeful role here, 
Indira Gandhi can display some 
of her vaunted capacity for 
leadership. 

A festering sore persisting: too 
long has the danger of turning 
into gangrene for the body-poli- 
tic. Instant palliatives like brand- 
ing it a “disturbed area” are as 
deceptive as imposing Emergency 
to put down mass discontent. 
India cannot afford to let Assam 


to the economic development of 


the region. This is not to deny ners” 


and on what basis the 


be a second Nagaland. (April 8)O 








Agenda for India (Continued from page 4) 


The authors of the Agenda for India and the parti- 
cipants in the Convention on that theme will protest 
vehemently and righteously that they are not for the 
exploiters but are for the vulnerable poor of our 
land. Only they are seeking national consensus and 
‘democratic means so that “all” may benefit from 
national economic and social advance. But in at- 
tempting to find the so-called Gandhian and Nehru- 
vian paths to such advance, they have easily led 
themselves to denounce the organised workers as 
“labour aristocracy” making excessive claims on the 
resources of the nation. But there is not a word in 
their Agenda for India against profits of Big Business 
and depredations of the monopolists. 

It may well be a fair criticism of our trade union 
movement that it has failed to organise the unorga- 
nised workers rapidly and extensively, especially in 
the so-called small-scale and middle sectors where 
exploitation of labour is extreme and brutal, and is 
preoccupied with the demands and agitations of 
workers in the organised sectors of industry, trades 
and professions. But in making this criticism it does 
not lie in the month of our authors of Agenda for 
India to denounce the organised workers for struggl- 
ing to safeguard at least their real incomes from 
being eroded by price manipulations and other 
devices of the monopolists and their State. And this 
is all that they have but partially achieved. The fact 
is that their struggle to protect their rights and 


standards of living can and must become an example 
and the starting point for the unorganised to embark 
on the path of organisation and struggle. It is not 
fortuitous that the authors of our Agenda should be 
so sceptical and lukewarm about “organising the 
poor”. One wonders in this context how much more 
worried they will be if and when the poor organise 
themselves and demand their rights is they are al- 
ready so worried about the already organised. The 
radical rhetoric of the authors of Agenda for India 
world seem to hide what in essence are positions 
appropriate to neo-conservatives or neoliberals. 

It is not necessary and is not intended to make a 
detailed critique of Agenda for India and its analysis, 
diagnosis and prescription for ensuring socio-econo- 
mic progress and to mobilise intelligentsia to combat 
anti-democratic, anti-people tendencies and forces 
in the body politic. But one must readily accept that 
itcan and should be taken upas the basis fora 
wide-ranging dialogue and discussion in the intelli- 
gentsia to bring about a greater awareness and under- 
standing ofits tasks and responsibilities among pre- 
sent complex conditions. In this respect, it must be 
said to their credit, the authors of Agenda for India 
and sponsors of the Convention on it, were both 
candid and forthcoming. They were indeed circum- 
spect enough when they did not fall for the fervid 
enthusiasts’ calls for setting up ofa tight organisa- 
tion pretending to represent the intellectual com- 
munity of India and direct political action from its 
platform. (April 9). 





The sight of a child —a boy 
or a girl — without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me 
as. well as a sense 

of shame | 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Amdist the pulls and pressures of daily “ 
existence you have been perennially 
worried about raising funds for educating 
your children at School. Now you don’t 
have any such worries right up to Class XH. }. 
The Government also faces simitar 
problems, There is no money and 
resources are limited, In spite of these 
limitations the Government has made 
education free up to Class XII, so that 
countless children from low income 
families will not -be deprived of their 
education. We want to see to it that 

the teachers are assured of receiving 
their salaries on the 1st of every month. 
However, innumerable problems still 
persist. In spite of these difficulties we 
would like education to spread among 
the common people. 


Government of West Bengal 
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Assam : Onset of Realism? 


was left to be handled mainly by the 
officials, particularly the Governor whose| 
competence and understandibg seem to 
have diminished in proportioA do his: 
advancing age. Whatever. political activity 


EFRESHINGLY there is a touch of realism 
in the Prime Minister’s latest approach 
towards the Assam crisis. After mobilising 
the unanimous support of the six Chief 
Ministers of the North-Eastern States — 
no mean achievement considering the 
divergence of views on many issues among 
them — it has been timely on the part of 
the Prime Minister to have made it clear 
that she is prepared to resume negotiations 
with the leaders of the agitation without 
any precondition such as the cut-off date 
to identify the foreigners in Assam. Side 
by side, the decision to hold consultations 
with leaders of major national parties will 
fortify her position in the delicate negotia- 
tions ahead to hammer out an agreed solu- 
tion of the problem. .. 
In‘a sense, this is the beginning of a 


serious political intervention in dealing with . 


the Assam crisis. After her preliminary 
talks with the leaders of the Assam agita- 
tion early in February — if we leave out 
the irrelevance of Giani Zail Singh’s visit 
to the State a little earlier — the matter 


beginning with the executive -fiat,declarin 


helped the agitation and hdvefiput th 





could be noticed was confined to th much- 
publicised “provocative Sve a 
by the hotheads of the West: Bengal uni 
of the Indira Congress. There; wage othe 
indication of any active iftervention by an 
political party including -the nPrimg¢eMinis 
tex’s own, in facing up to: thenAssamycrisis 

The fiasco of the administrativg approac 














Assam “a disturbed area” mustchaye bee 
an eye-opener for the Government a the fac 
that the Court verdicts.. in.Assam hav 


Government into a jam /undaplimes th 
magnitude of support behind:-the agitation 
it virtually turned out to bea. natignal up 
surge so far as the people :of Assam wer 
concerned. It was the height. of -folly 
that stage to have not only oaled out th 
Army butto have tried fo;.clamp dow 
“ut the 
“Own 
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curfew when the hands ofthe authorities 
were tied down by the Court’s refusal to 
permit the right to shoot at sight. The 
massive defiance of the curfew by the 
people including many in Government 
service, has come as an ignominious defeat 
for the authorities who had to withdraw 
the curfew itself. 

Against this background of the disaster 
of thoughtless executive action the Prime 
Minister took the only option left before 
her, namely to switch back toa political 
approach. This will help not only to rally 
other political parties but also worry those 
elements — both indigenous and import- 
ed — who are keen on India getting a 
beating in Assam. No doubt, the RSS in- 
volvement in stirring up trouble cannot be 
wished away, nor can one rule out the 
dangerous potential of foreign agencies 
fomenting trouble. It would however be 
not only incorrect but an admission of our 
own defeat ifthe huge mass agitation in 
which even government employees parti- 
cipated onan unprecedented scale is as- 
cribed only to the influence of the RSS 
and the mischief of foreign agencies. The 
root of the trouble has to be detected in 
the failure of political leadership. 

The alienation of not only Assam but 
the entire North-East Region is not the 
result of the mishandling of any solitary 
episode. It is. the result of long-standing 
accumulation of grievances — not only 
economic or social, but distinctly psycholo- 
gical as well. New Delhi looks far far away 
from these distant regions. Even in the 
matter of communication, these are neg- 
lected regions. If the people in those areas 
- feel neglected, the enormity of ignorance 
and indifference of other parts of the 
country, particularly those in the heart- 
land, towards them has contributed deci- 
sively towards the widespread sense of 
alienation prevailing in those hapless but 
picturesque parts of our Republic. 

Inevitably in such a state of lacerated 
emotions and outlook, any issue may 
spark off a Major conflagration. The 
Bengali-Assamese issue is of long standing 
and successive Governments, at the Centre 
or in the States have not Seriously tried 
to sort it out; they “have ‘a papered it 
_ over whenever there was aiiy‘disturbance. 


It is the culmination of all those elemental 
resentments that have to be seen in the 
angry outburst over the detection of a 
large number of outsiders (later called 
foreigners) in the voters’ list. It was 
obvious that neither officialdom nor the 
leadership of any political party could 
understand at the beginning the gravity 
of the feelings that were to well up subse- 
quently. Preoccupied with defections, 
desertions, forming factions or breaking 
alliances, political parties, by and large, 
have ceased to have their ears to the 
ground. There could possibly be no other 
reason for their having failed to anticipate 


the groundswell. 

Not only Assam but the entire North-East is a 
seething cauldron. The Naga question has been left 
unresolved, while the petty politickings that have 
led to the unseating of the Vizol Government — 
in which the hand of one of the Prime Minister’s 
personal political emissaries is not hard to detect — 
will not pay in the long run. The Manipur situation 
is getting serious, while in Mizoram, a great oppor- 
tunity is being missed in neglecting Laldenga, who 
is made to cool his heels in New Delhi despite the 
initial moves by Indira Gandhi to come to terms 
with him. If the vexed question is resolved through 
an amicable settlement with Laldenga, that would 
electrify the entire region. From Shillong to Imphal, 
from Kohima to Agartala, its wholesome impact 
will be felt. 

The challenge to Indian unity comes from the 
North-East. It is but natural that foreign agencies 
interested in destabilisation of our Republic should 
pay special attention to this North-East Region. 
About a decade ago, even a blueprint of its seces- 
sion was being circulated, its origin having been 
traced to some of the CIA back-room boys with 
fertile brains. If that could be scotched at an early 
stage, there is no reason why the present climate of 
anger and alienation cannot be changed.. Only 
through a sense of security and expectation of a 
better tomorrow can the people of Assam as also 
their compatriots in the sensitive neighbouring States 
be won over. Winds of change alone will bring ina 
real sense of security and can help to rebuild the 
much-battered integration of our nationhood. 

On the completion of Hundred Days of her rule 
after return to power it is time for Indira Gandhi to 
take up and try to solve such major issues facing the 
nation instead of letting her time be wasted by the 
swarm of retainers and courtiers who could be seen 
hanging around in the New Delhi of today. Ta 
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NEXT WEEK 


Mainstream will carry special articles on Jean- 
Paul Sartre and on the anniversary of Bandung. 
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Quest for 
` A Perspective 


TROSE who feel a little sick of 
hearing about efforts to estab- 
lish a “viable national alter- 
native?” to the Congress-I can 
hardly be blamed, considering 
the sordid political events of the 
last three years and more and the 
huge- advantage that accrued 
from these to Indira Gandhi, her 
son and their loyal followers. 

Normally, the Bombay confer- 
ence of Opposition leaders, held 
earlier this week, should have 
roused considerable enthusiasm. 
Instead, it has merely raised a 
number of question marks in the 
minds of thinking people, and 
has yet to make an. impact on 
the general public. 

The Bombay conference, in 
which leaders of the Urs Cong- 
ress, the "Janata Party and the 
Lok. Dal participated, cannot 
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_Janata Party cleaner, 


however be written off as just 


another exercise in futility. The. 


reason is that there are indications 
of earnest anxiety to keep at a safe 
distance the quarrelsome and 
ambitious old men whose per- 
sonal rivalries and fads were 
mainly responsible for the follies 
of the period from March 1977. 
It will be generally agreed that 
the participation of second-rung 
leaders of these parties despite 
no invitations having been sent to 
the old and the inert like Charan 
Singh, Morarji Desai, Chavan 
and Jagjivan Ram, is a positive 
sign that at least some lessons 
have been learnt and that efforts” 
for unity will ‘continue to be 
made by the younger elements. 
Of course it is easy to pick 
holes in the formulations made 
at the Janata Party convention 
earlier and in the declaration 
adopted by the meeting of Oppo- 
sition leaders subsequently. Mani- 


_ festo-type pontifications by- in- 


dividual parties or even by 
conclaves of several parties will 
not be taken seriously by anyone 
who has his wits about him. We 
have reached a stage when the 


_ electorate, on the basis of exper- 


ience so far, think in terms of 
who will be able to deliver the 
goods and who will not. It is up 
to the parties that seek to work 
out an alternative to convince 
the masses that they can deliver 
the goods, and conviction is not 
carried through declarations, 
manifestos or denunciations. 

The fact that the Janata Party 
today is much more credible than 
it was a couple of months back, 
even ifit may seem much weaker, 
is undeniable. The exit of the 
RSS-Jana Sangh elements who 
have formed their own Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP, which is as 
close as they can make it to the 
old BJS) has certainly left the 
even if 
some inthe party may still be 


- nursing ideas of finding ways of 


utilising the RSS to win seats 
here and there. By and large, the 
myth of RSS-JS might in elec- 
toral terms has been shattered, 
but the fact that the BJP has the 
disciplined RSS cadres behind it 
is a fact that has to be borne in 
mind, especially by the parties 
that want to forge a national 


- alternative based. on the pillars of 


democracy, secularism and soci- 
alism — all of which is an- 
athema to the RSS. 

But the Janata Party was only 
one of the three major partici- 
pants at the Bombay conference. 
It has generally been noticed that 
Most prominent atthe meeting 
were the Socialists and younger 
Congressmen who had broken 
away from Indira Gandhi at one 
stage or another. Thus it is not 
merely a question of revival of 
what Jagjivan Ram in one of his 
momento of nostalgia described 
as “Congress culture”- a phrase 
and a concept that has been right- 
ly ridiculed by the very persons 
Babuji had hoped to win over 
through his own brand of cul- 
tural revolution. The absence of 
the old men no doubt made dis- 
cussions easier, though Karpoori 
Thakur’s reference to Charan 
Singh’s blessings for the conclave 
did sound rather ominous. Jt will 
be hoped that no attempt will be 
made by any individual or group 
to sabotage the new effort to 
pick up the -pieces and oduild 
anew. 

Two factors have been crucial! 
in making the Opposition leaders 
concerned see the urgency of 
coming together. One is of course 
the imminence of the elections to 
nine State Assemblies due at the 
end of next month. The other is 
the character the Janata Party 
has given itself by finally getting 
rid of the communal elements 
and the dominance of the RSS 
from outside through men plant- 
ed in key places in the party and 
elsewhere to facilitate the once- 
planned takeover. 

It has been made clear that the 
Opposition leaders met in Bom- 
bay in their individual capacities. 
This must be taken to mean that 
the parties concerned do not 


_ want to venture into the unknown 


and are merely testing out the 
feasibility of the idea of bringing 
the three parties— and also 
others — together for joint poli- 
tical action. Seat adjustments will 
be part of the exercise, and it is 
to be hoped that the leaders mean 
it when they claim that not the 
Assembly election but the post- 
election period ahead is what 
really concerns them. There is at 
least some evidence that it is 

(Continued on page 34) 
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J anata : 


Groping for 
Identity 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


T= significance of the Janata 
Party’s national convention, 
held in Bombay on April- 19-20, 
lies not so much in the number 
of delégates present but in the 
fact that the party has survived 
all the splits, especially the last 
one involving the exit of the 
Jana Sangh. 

Many inside and outside the 
Janata Party had come to believe 
that it might cease to be a viable 
and credible force in national 
politics. The convention seemed 
to dispel such forebodings, 
though much will depend on the 
Janata leadership’s own conduct 
in the coming period. 

The new complexion of the 
Janata Party, after the departure 
of the communal RSS-Jana Sangh, 
appeared to inspire confidence in 
the convention leaders. Thus 
Janata, President Chandra 
Shekhar could declare in his 
inaugural address: “Today, from 
this platform, the Janata Party 
gives a call to: all democratic, 
progressive and socialist elements 
to'join hands in the resistance 
against the trends which seriously 
threaten democracy and the pos- 
sibility of peaceful socio-econo- 
mic transformation.” At the 


_ same time, he called upon all 


concerned to make a fresh begin- 
ning, to undertake a new march, 
“in which adversaries of yester- 
day, forgetting the bitterness of 
the past, can once again become 
comrades-in-arms.” 


The ideological and political, 


differences that led the Janata 
Party through traumatic splits 
were sought to be under-played, 
probably in view of the electoral 
challenges ahead. The anxiety 
to put up a united fight against 
“authoritarian forces? is under- 
standable, but it will not be easy 
for the people to forget the unse- 
emly wrangles among the Janata 
constituents during the twenty- 
seven months of Janata rule. The 
Jana Sangh’s association with the 
RSS and the involvement of the 
two in the Janata Party not only 
resulted in the series of splits but 
kept many other political seg- 
ments away from the Janata. If 
this lesson is not forgotten, the 
exercise over “dual membership” 
need not prove self-defeating in 
the last analysis. ` 

At the convention there were 
many uncritical speeches — by 
delegates who would like to for- 
get all and go in for electoral ad- 
justments with whoever may be 
willing. Also, there are quite a 
few in the present Janata leader- 
ship who had been anxious to 
reach some compromise with the 
Jana Sangh-RSS faction during 
the days of acute controversy. 
These elements presumably do 
not see communalism as a major 
danger, and they are not likely 
to be enthusiastic about uniting 
the “democratic, progressive and 
socialist elements’? — for which 
Chandra Shekhar has given a 
call. 

Such contradictions are inher- 


ent inthe Janata Party which - 


now comprises erstwhile Social- 
ists, radical socialist Congress- 


_men and followers of the Con- 


gress-O — apart from the sym- 
bolic presence of erstwhile Swa- 
tantra General Secretary Piloo 
Modi and the Janata Yuva Mor- 
cha’s (Jana Sangh Youth Wing) 
Subramanian Swamy. These 
contradictions may not be as 
glaring as those bétween the Jana 
Sangh and the rest of the Janata, 
but they may become more and 
more pronounced as the Janata 


Party initiates moves based on 

clear socio-economic policies. 
Krishan Kant, who seconded 

the resolution on the economic 


. situation, had'to take note of the 


“paradox”, as he described it, 

that the resolution had been 

moved by erstwhile Swatantra , 
stalwart Piloo Modi. It has to be 

seen who converts whom in the 

Janata when it comes to facing 

socio-economic policy options. 

The Janata convention’s re- 
solution on the international situ- 
ation showed special concern 
about peace in the region and 
possible threats to national sove- 
reignty. It welcomed the new 
moves in Nepal, but surprisingly 
ignored the repression let loose 
by Zia’s military junta on the 
people of Pakistan. Subramanian 
Swamy, while seconding the re- 
solution, was all praise for the 
Zia regime which is hated in 
Pakistan itself. There was not 
even a mention of the fate of for- 
mer Prime Minister Zulifiqar Ali 
Bhutto. A sad commentary on 
the Janata commitment to fight , 
authoritarianism, dictatorship 
and the like. 

Again, there was no mention 
of the situation in Iran or the 
American build-up in the Indian 
Ocean and the Gulf area Why 
did the Janata Party maintain 
silence on a situation that threa- 
tens peace not only in this region 
but the world over? 

To ignore all this and to work 
itself up on Afghanistan in the 
name of the Soviet army’s pre- 
sence — that sums up the Janata’s 
“genuine non-alignment’. The 
Janata Party may feel concerned 
about Afghanistan but the party’s 
pro-American tilt cannot help 
the cause of peace or the demo- 
cratic processes taking shape in 
the whole strife-torn region. 
Chandra Shekhar rightly said 
peace is indivisible, but he too 
forgot this truth in relation to 
the situation in the Gulf and 
Tran. : 

The new image of the Janata 
Party after its separation, from 
the Jana Sangh should help it 
play a useful role in building the 
unity of democratic, secular, 
progressive forces. If goodwill is 
not squandered, it can get stronger 
by itself and in unison with other 
democratic parties and groups. 0 
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Aspirations ` 
Tempered 
by 

Realism — 
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HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


7 MBABWE’S birth makes April 18 a day to remem- 
ber. Never in the history ‘of any country were 
as many as 100 countries represented at the inde- 
pendence celebrations, but it happened in the case 
of Zimbabwe: a galaxy of Presidents, Prime Minis- 
ters and other high dignitarjes flew into Salisbury. 
This clearly shows how the ‘world has welcomed the 
emergence of this country, whose valiant people 
fought to throw out the colonial and racist yoke. 
Twenty thousand precious lives were given ‘to 
achieve this goal, making Zimbabwe known in 
Africa as a land of martyrs. , ; 
Robert Mugabe and his team have inherited a 


~ ravaged economy. But the’*presence of so many 


world leaders at the independence ceremony showed 
that the international community would be’ willing 
to rescue the country, help in healing the scars of 
war and donate liberally to rehabilitate the thousands 
of refugees who had fled the country. Education, 
health, housing and training African administrators 
would also be priority fields. The guerilla armies 
have to be professionalised and taught the conven- 
tional methods of defence and war. This is a tick- 
lish problem, for in Africa discipline in the armies 
has been at a discount. 

It is in the fitness of things that both the Western 
world and countries of the Third. World like India, 


Pakistan and Nigeria: have assured Zimbabwe of i 


help and cooperation. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, on her return from Zimbabwe. said she 
had been requested by the leaders of Zimbabwe for 
assistance’ but specifics had not been discussed. 
India’s technical and economic cooperation prog- 
ramme, well known in Africa, will have to give pride 
of place to this new country. African diplomats in 
New ‘Delhi are unanimous that Zimbabwe should 
and will get the maximum cooperation from ‘India, 
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but it has to be understood that Indian assistance 
will have to be within this country’s own modest 
means. 

Immediately after his election victory and nomi- 
nation as Prime Minister, Mugabe with his ‘reputa- 
tion of being a Marxist shook the whole world and 
his own people by saying that he accepted the capi- 
talist base of his country’s economy. It appeared 
that he was eager to have the Whites stay on in the 
country, when, announcing a moderate economic 

‘programme, he said there would be no blanket 
nationalisation. Mugabe and his Government need 
the services of the Whites as they are trained civil 
servants, technocrats ond professionals and if there 
is any mass exodus, the country will suffer. The 
investment climate for the West may also change 


_ radically in such an event. 


But. in his eagerness to keep the skilled Whites, 
Mugabe cannot allow a status quo situation. In an 
independent Zimbabwe the Whites will have to live 
with the Africans as equals and a privileged position 
for them will not be tolerated. 

Some Africans in Zimbabwe are already question. 
ing Mugabe’s counciliatory line. The strike by trans- 

‘port and textile workers involving more than 20,000 
persons — in March — could be seen as a writing 
on the wall. Mugabe persuaded the strikers to return 
to work, but he perhaps understands that the 

‘Africans are demanding equality with the Whites 
and that the present industrial legislation, which 
places rightful trade union activity in check, has to 
be amended. 

Whether through the creation of new jobs or 
otherwise, Africanisation will have to be speeded up. 
Land reforms are a must and should be given the 
priority they deserve, because land is a very sensitive 
issue in Africa. Under-utilised Jand and land owned 
by absentee landlords must be distributed among 
the land-hungry. 

Mugabe’s programme needs watching. That he 
is a pragmatic politician became clear when 2 day 
after Zimbabwe was born, he announced his plan to 
make life cheaper for the poor and costlier for the 
rich. Ina programme of tax’ reforms, he cat the 
sales tax of 15 per cent, which raised some 200 mil- 
lion dollars annually, by five per cent. This move 
will be welcomed by most of the seven million 

‘Africans, who were largely affected. To offset the 
loss, he raised income-tax, which mainly affects the 
‘well-to-do White minority, by five per cent. Extra 
excise duties on alcoholic drinks and cigarettes 

were also announced, but cooking oil, margarine, 

sugar and tea have been added to the list of essen- 
tial commodites — meat, corn meal, milk and 
bread — and have been exempted from sales tax. 
Africans in Zimbabwe had always criticised the 
imposition of the heavy sales tax, which they were 
being ‘forced. to pay for the unpopular seven-year 
war waged against the guerillas. Thus one can see 
that Mugabe has started in a realistic manner, mak- 
ing Africans look ahead to better days. Mugabe 

‘has been known to us asa Marxist, but recently, 
when he was asked about his Marxist commitment, 
he commented, “Marx never governed a country, 


and I have to.” D 


PAKISTAN, 


Count-down 
for 


TARIQ ALT 





This contribution by the 
well-known Left Pakistani 
intellectual is reproduced 
here from New Statesman 
(April 11, 1980) to which this 
is duly acknowledged. It ap- 
peared under the caption, 
“High time for Zia to de- 
part.” —Editor 





Passtan’s military regime was 
never regarded as a stable 
political enterprise in any major 
capital, with the possible excep- 
‘tion of Peking. The Chinese 
leaders have over the past two 
decades, amply demonstrated 
their fondness for Pakistan’s nni- 
formed Presidents, but even they 
must now be developing serious 
doubts about Zia’s viability. 
Developments in Pakistan over 
the last month indicate that the 
dictator’s isolation is virtually 
complete. The General is more 
unpopular than he was at the 
time of Bhutto’s execution a year 
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ago. Undoubtedly aware of this 
fact, he recenily told Pakistani 
journalists: 


“I am not a know-all. There are 
many Pakistanis who are abler than 1, 
who are More Capable than I, more 
competent than I They must come at 
the rigbt time to take off from where T 
leave. But I must leave at the proper 
place and not just ¢un away.” 


The fact of the matter is that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
country believes that there is no 
time like the present for the 
General to départ. Zia’s refusal 
to share power gradually isolated 
him from the Right-wing politi- 
cal parties. Many of these have 
lost all credibility for having col- 
laborated with the military in the 
first place. In reality they were 
cynically utilised by the Generals 
who felt the need for a modi-. 
cum of civilian support in the 
period leading up-to Bhutto’s 
execution. Their services were dis- 
pensed with soon afterwards. To- 
day even the neo-fascist Jamaat-i- 


` Islami has withdrawn its support 


and called for a civilian govern- 
ment. 

_ The new crisis is clearly a 
result of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. Zia was confronted 
with a real dilemma. The fact 
that hatred for his regime is 
almost universal inside Pakistan 
meant that he could not utilise 
the Soviet intervention to win 


-mass support. The response of 


the Pakistani people to Afghanis- 
tan has been extremely muted. 
Many of Zia’s opponents cherish 
the hope that the Red Army 
might solve their problems with 
a quick thrust onward to Islama- 
bad. In private they will even 
say so. 
Immediately - after the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, the 
Pentagon and the US wanted to 
transform Pakistan into a US 
military base. This display of 
indecent haste further limited 
Zia’s options. A regime as un- 
popular and unrepresentative as 
his could not afford a decision 
which might further inflame 
public opinion. So the US plan 
was rejected on the grounds that 
the £ 175 million being offered 
was ‘peanuts’. At the same time 
Pakistani civil servants made it 
known to the United States that 
most of the aid should, in any 
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event, be routed. through China, 
which was still regarded as the 
country’s ‘oldest ally’.. The State 
Department was displeased, and 
talk of replacing Zia began to be 
heard in the corridors. 

Aware of what was taking . 
place, the desperate dictator 
threw out some feelers to ‘ the 
Soviet Union. He offered to allow 
mutually agreed inspection. teams 
to be stationed on the Pak- 
Afghan border and stressed 
Pakistan’s commitment to ‘non- 
alignment’. The Cuban Foreign 
Minister recently visited Pakistan 
to assess the situation, but Mos- 
cow itself has yet to respond to 
the overtures. 

Between March 14 and 17 
there was a half-baked attempt 
at a Coup designed to topple Zia. 
It failed anda Chinese military - 
delegation in the country led by 
Xiao Ke, Vice-Minister of 
Defence, pledged in public sup- 
port ‘as ever’ to the struggle of 


- Pakistan ‘and its armed forces’ 


to safeguard the country. Zia 
dismissed two of his senior mili- 
tary colleagues and appointed six 
new Lieutenant-Generals. The 
two dismissed men, General Faiz 
Ali Chishti and Ghulam Hassan, 
were relieved of their military 


. commands and dimissed from the 


Federal Cabinet. General Chishti 
had been the mastermind behind 


‘the coup which toppled Bhutto 


in July 1977. An extremely ag- 
gressive and self-confident officer, 
he had clearly chafed at the. suc- 
cession of mistakes made by Zia. 
General Ghulam Hassan, a 
Pathan General, was the Coor- 
dinator of the Intelligence Ser- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Operation Flood— 
Or 
Trickle? 


BHARAT DOGRA 


l ° 
i GENERALLY it is expected that when the first stage 
of a development project turns out to be a fail- 
ure, there will be second thoughts regarding exten- 
sion of the project or the particular line of develop- 
ment into the second stage. However, in the case of 
the Operation Flood project launched for dairy 
development:and for making the country self-reliant 
in milk supply, proven failure of the first‘ Stage did 
not deter the Government from venturing into the 
second stage which was inaugurated with much fan- 
fare on Gandhi Jayanti day last year. : 
The facts regarding the objectives which the first 


~ 


stage of this project set out to achieve and its actual ` 


achievements need to be restated, in view of the 
considerable clouding of issues that has taken place. 

This project, started for a five-year period in 1970 
but later extended from 1975 to 1979, was based on 
- an agreement with the World Food Programme 
authorities for free gift supply of skimmed milk 
powder and butter oil which were to be obtained 
mainly from the bulging surpluses of the EEC coun- 
tries. These were to be issued to the four Mother 
Dairies in the metropolitan cities for sale only as 
reconstituted liquid milk. The sale proceeds were 
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to yield Rs. 96 crores (later revised to Rs 116 
crores). The project was aimed at the development 
of organised modern dairying in the four metropoli- 
tan cities, making them self-reliant in milk supply 
by organising co-operatives in the rural areas around 
the cities. 

The project turned out to be successful only in 
creating physical capacities for processing and dis- 
tributing milk in the modern dairy sector, but was 
a dismal failure in increasing the procurement of 
milk from the rural areas around the metropolitan 
cities, which step alone would have made them self- 
sufficient in respect of milk needs. Though the pro- 
ject was extended from its original five-year schedule 
to nearly nine years, the increase in milk procure- 
ment in the four cities was only about five lakh 
litres, whereas the capacity increased by nearly 19 
lakh litres and the total quantity of milk handled by 
the dairies also increased very heavily. 

In other words, a larger quantity of imported 
milk products was needed to meet the requirements 
of these cities instead of their becoming self-reliant! 
Moreover, an overwhelming share of the increase 
in procurement was registered in the milk shed area 
of Bombay while the situation in the other milk 
shed areas was exceedingly poor. The Mother Dairy 
in Delhi, for example, used 4.680 metric tonnes of 
imported milk powder and 1,656 metric tonnes of 
butter oil in 1978-1979, and during the same year 
obtained 202 lakh kg of milk from Gujarat. 

Why did this project fail so badly? The answer 
can be found to a significant extent in the following 
table: 


Project Allocations 


(In million Rs) 


ilk Milk 
Processing Production 
Original allocation 400 497 
Revised allocation 660 422 
Latest recommendation 784 294 


Actual Expenditure 


335 
628 


Mid-1975 
Mid-1979 


70 
210 


It is thus evident that while the allocations for 
milk processing were steadily increased, those for 
increasing milk production were steadily reduced, 
The actual expenditure on milk production was 
much less than that on milk processing despite the 
fact that originally a larger allocation was made for 
increasing milk production than for increasing milk 
processing facilities. Whatever may have been origi- 
nally mentioned on paper, the ‘actual object! 2 of 
Operation Flood Stage I was clearly not to increase 
milk production and thereby make the country self- 
reliant in this sphere. Rather it has succeeded in 
smothering local dairying in rural areas around 
major cities, specially Delhi, and making the cities 
more dependent than ever on supplies from outside. 
At a later stage the gifts may stop and the country 
may be forced to resort to commercial purchases of 
milk products from the international market to 
avoid a milk crisis. To prepare the ground for such 
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future imports the processing facilities are . being 
rapidly increased. y 

Whatever the future plans, it has been claimed for 
the time being that Operation Flood Stage I has 
benefited two million farmer families. 
bious this claim is can be judged from the fact that 
according to the same official statistics, procurement 
of milk has increased by only five lakh litres, In 
other words, the average farmer is making available 
only one quarter of a litre for procurement. This 
then is the achievement of the much publicised dair- 
ying revolution in India known as Operation 
Flood. - 

Regional distribution of the benefits of Operation 
Flood are no less curious. The lion’s share of the 
benefits seems to have gone to one State. In March, 
1975, the expenditure for Gujarat stood at 
Rs 777.31 lakhs out of a total of Rs 3,675 lakhs for 
all the 11 States. That is to say, a State in which 
dairying was already well developed gobbled up 
more than one-fifth of the expenditure incurred 
under this project for dairy development. This trend 
was maintained till the end of the project. According 
to 1979 statistics, although all other States had 
either spent less than the allocations made for thém 
or (in only two cases) surpassed them only mar- 
ginally, Gujarat was found to have spent far in excess 
of the allocation made for that State — that is, an 
expenditure of Rs 1,666 lakhs against an allocation 

‘of Rs 1,157 lakhs. This again was more than one- 
&ifth of the total expenditure on the eleven States. 

This fact, as well as the curious development that 
milk from Gujarat is being supplied not only to the 
Bombay Mother Dairy for which it was originally 
meant but also to such distant markets as the 
Mother Dairy in Calcutta and Delhi, is quite inte- 
resting. It may be pointed out here that chairman 
of the NDDB has been linked with Gujarat milk 
co-operatives for a long time. 

Regional distribution of the benefits of Operation 
Flood has also attracted attention in some official 
reviews. According to a review by the Project Appra- 
isal Division of the Planning Commission, “a subs- 
tantial proportion of the success.in Operation Flood- 
I has been achieved in. Gujarat where al] the concer- 
ned milk unions were set up before Operation Flood- 
I started. The share of the five unions in Gujarat in 
some indicators of performance is revealing. Accor- 
ding to data for December 1977, they accounted for 
70 per cent of the total number of producer mem- 
bers, 74 per cent of the average daily procurement, 
and 71 per cent of the number of inseminations per- 
formed up to December 31, 1977.” - 

This official review has also confirmed another 
point raised earlier in this article, that expenditure 
on increasing processing facilities was substantially 
met while that for increasing milk produc- 
tion was neglected. The statistics given in this 
review have presented the actual expenditure under 
various heads as percentages of allocations. Thus 84 
per cent of the allocations on the expansion of the 
four city dairies, 69 per cent of the allocations on 
the establishment of new city. milk plants, 63 per 
cent of the allocations on storage and long-distance 
milk transport and 70 per cent of the allocations on 
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How du- 


milk collection and chilling centres and feeder balan- 
cing plants were actually met. On the other hand, only 
34 per cent of the allocations for increasing-rural milk 
production by provision of technical inputs, 50 per 
cent of the allocations on development of improved 
milch animals, and only 46 per cent of the alloca- 
tions for organisation of rural milk procurement 
were actually met. ; 

Despite all these facts, the extension of Operation 
Flood I into the much more ambitious Operation 
Flood II, which las to be based on the same pattern 
of dairy development although on a much bigger 
scale, has already béen approved and its implemen- 
tation has started. The Project Appraisal Division of 
the Planning Commission has presented a compar- 
ison of the actual achievements in Operation Flood- 
I over a period of about seven and a half years (till 
1977) and the targets for Operation Flood IT which 
are supposed to be completed in the next seven 
years: : 


Stage TI 


Operation Flood E 
Feeder balancing dairies (lakh litres) 23 ' 117 
Number of Societies 5,630 33,900 
Co-operative members (million) 0.80 - 6.87" 
Milch animals (million) 1.33 6,87 
Average daily procurement 
(million litres) 1.86 * 18.33 


In view of the experience of Operation Flood {I 
and the distortions in what was originally supposed 
to be achieved, the future of Operation Flood II can 
well be imagined. 





WHILE CHILDREN DIE... 


ANNUALLY, 400 billion dollars is squandered on 
Į 
arms — 


EVERY YEAR, 10 million children die of starvation. 

Please take these facts back to the four corners of the 
earth, Let them be known in every village, in every 
street of every city. Make them a spur to end the arms 
race and to save our future...our children. 

All children should have the reasonable expectation 
ofa healthy life) Health cannot be achieved where 
poverty, food and safe water are scarce, where housing 
is inadequate... : 


A child’s chances of living and dying are affected by 
the social and economic conditions of his or her birth. 
In Africa, of every 1000 live births, 147 die before their 
first birthday and those who survive have a life expec- 
tancy of 46 years, in contrast to Europe, where only 20 
of every thousand die before the age of one, and life 
expectancy is 71. oe 
UNICEF tells us that only one child in twenty in l 
Asia'and Africa gets medical care. The Pan-American 
Health Bureau reports that 7.5 mlllion children in Latin 
America died in the past ten years because of inadequate 
medical care... 
—Freda Brown, President, Women’s International 
Democratic Federation. 
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Peasants 

and 

Struggle for 

A New Society 


P. C. JOSHI 


TT purpose of discussing the topic “‘Peasants and 
the Struggle for a New Society” is nof to achieve 
just refinement, sophistication or analytical rigour 
in the treatment of a specific aspect of the agrarian 
problem in India. The aim is to integrate and synth- 
esise the information, findings and insights avail- 
able from numerous studies on particular aspects 
of the agrarian problem undertaken by scholars in 
different disciplines during the last three decades 
since Independence. This integration and synthesis 
must contribute towards building up an overall 
perspective on the agrarian problem today. Perspec- 
tive-building cannot be achieved by academicians 
only. Hence the need for interaction between acade- 
mic scholars and political leaders. 

An integrated and broad view of the agrarian 
problem is required even to cairy agrarian studies 
to a higher plane. In this respect the task outlined 
by Marc Bloch for French scholars has great rele- 
vance for Indian scholars today. Marc Bloch 
observes: à 

There are moments in the development of a subject when a 


synthesis, however premature it may appear, can contribute 
more than a host of analytical studies; in other words, there 


are times when the formulation of problems is more urgent- 





Dr. Joshi is Professor, Institute of Economic Growth, | 
Delhi. This is the revised version of the paper presented 
at the Symposium on Peasants and the Struggle for a 
New Society, sponsored by the Damodaran Memorial 
Committee at the Jawaharlal Nehru University on April 
12-13, 1980. - 
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than their solution. Irseems we have reached this point in 
ae agrarian history. (Mare Bloch, French Rural History, 
1978). 

It may be recalled that in the pre-Independence 
period scholars like Radhakamal Mukherjee presen- 
ted a broad view of the agrarian question, Mukher- 
jee’s Land Problems of India became a classic in the 
pre-Independence period. Moreover, broad perspec- 
tives on the agrarian problem were provided by both 
nationalist and communist revolutionaries. 

Mention must be made of The Agrarian Prohlem 
in India written by Z.A. Ahmad for the All-India 
Congress Committee in the thirties and of the Report 
of Congress Agrarian Reforms Committce headed by 
J.C. Kumarappa at the time of Independence. Men- 
‘tion must also be made of the Colonial Thesis of the 
Communist International, The Problem of India by 
Shelvankar, and India Today by Rajni Palme Dutt 
which presented a broad view of the agrarian pro- 
blem under colonialism. And Daniel Thorner’s The 
Agrarian Prospect in India and Land and Labour in 
India tried to understand the nature and direction of 
the agrarian structure during the early vears of 
Independence. 

Both academic scholars and political activists 
have now to pose the question: in what respects are 
the perspectives embodied in these works no longer, 
valid and what are the new insights and perceptions 
on which a new perspective has to be based? To ask 
this question is to ask questions about the nature of 
the changes in the agrarian structure and in the 
total economic: and political structure that have 
occurred during the last 30 years. The understand- 
ing of the nature and direction of agrarian change 
since Independence can alone provide the key to the 
construction of a new perspective for the future. 

India is today faced with the challenge of demo- 
lishing the old social order and creating and building 
a new one. And the unresolved agrarian problem is 
at the very heart of this struggle. The identification 
of new sources of social energy and political power 
in the rural sector has great relevance for overall 
struggle for the new society. Similarly, the identi- 
fication of such social forces in the urban sector as 
are determined to challenge the status quo in the 
tural sector and to impart thereby a new momentum 
to processes of overall social transformation is also 
necessary for evolving a new perspective of rural 
transformation. 

The ‘discovery of the peasant? marked a turning 
point in the freedom struggle. ‘The colonial ques- 


tion is in essence a peasant question.” This formula- 


tion marked a qualitative leap of national conscious- 
ness. 

‘Whither India? This is a question which faces 
all thinking Indians and the working peoplstodvy. 
Whither rural India? This question isa part and 
parcel of the larger question about India as a whole. 
Must India continue to march on the path of creat- 
ing a new society without a decisive break from the 
old society, even, if such a process is sharply anta- 
gonistic to the vision of a New India accepted by 
the national movement? Must it ignore the lessons of 
past experience which show that such a course re- 
sults in immiseration and destabilisation of the small 
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peasant economy? Or, if the contradiction between 

the vision of a just social order and’ the reality of 

class-biassed development has to be resolved, then, 
_ what are the stages of rural India’s transition from 
colonial and semi-feudal-rural economy of the past 
to a new economy based on the principle of growth, 
cooperation and social justice? This new perspective 
raises three basic questions: f 

(i) Who is a ‘peasant’ today in the Indian rural 
economy? 

(ii) What is his role in the struggle against emerg- 
ing injustices and for just society of a new type? 

(iii) Who are the friends and the foes of the 
peasant in this struggle? , 

Eric Hobsbawm has said that it may be a complex 
matter for a zoologist to define a horse but this:does 
not normally mean there is any difficulty about re- 


-case of the horse, so in the case of the peasant, it 
may’ be difficult to define but not so difficult to re- 
cognise one? The point is. that in the relatively less 
differentiated rural economy of the pre-Indepen- 
dence period it was easy both to define and to re- 
cogitise a peasant because in most parts peasants 
f were not very much unlike each other. But ia the 


t far more differentiated rural economy of many 
regions today, defining and even recognising a 


peasant is not easy. Who is a peasant is thus a very 

meaningful question now, which we must answer in 

relation to the complexity and heterogeneity of 
India’s agrarian regions. : 

Today, those who are not ‘working peasants’ pass 

. for peasants. But those who actually work on the 


aes and produce agricultural goods are not treated 


y VA as peasants. Choudhary Charan Singh recently re- 


marked that kisans and Communists cannot sit on 
the same cot. I would like to ask Namboodiripad 


[whether his peasants and Charan Singh’s peasants 
ve 


are the same. ` : 

The phenomenon to which I am trying to draw 
attention is the same to which Gramsci drew atten- 
tion a long time ago. Gramsci stated: i 


It must be recognised that the problem of the agricultural 
labourers is an extremely difficult one, and even today very 
hard to solve. In general the following Criteria must be borne 
in mind: the agricultural labourers to this day are for the 


most part simply peasants without land — and not the workers. 


of an agricultural industry developed through concentration 
. of capital and-the division of labour... Tueir psyc iology is, 


: therefore, with all due exceptions, the same as that of the 
farmer and the small holder. (Selections from Prison Note- 
books, p. 75). , ' 


Conceptual clarity and painstaking investigation 
are required to ascertain and decide in which reg- 
ions. the landless labourer should still be treated 
essentially as a pauperised peasant and in what re- 
gions wage-labour has crystallised as a distinctive 
existence-form of labour power within the rural 
economy. Very crucial tactical and organisational 
decisions are closely related to this distinction bet- 
ween landless labour as essentially working peasant 
and landless labour as wage-labour. Whether land- 
less labour should be organised as part of the com- 
munity of peasant producers or separately as a new 
class of wage-labourers isa decision having enor- 
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cognising one. Can’ we also assume that, as in the, 


mous significance both forthe production system 
and for the political system. 

One of the basic forces mystifying the emerging 
reality of the agrarian differentiation is the ideology 
of peasantism which has gained in importance in 
recent years. It should be noted that the term pea- 
santry does not denote an undifferentiated or an 
under-differentiated category any more, as in.the 
past. The peasant umbrella cannot at once accom- 
modate now the affluent capitalist farmer, the work- 
ing peasant proprietor, the tenant cultivator, and 
landless labour. One is puzzled by the paradox of 
the growth of the ideology of peasantism along with 
the fast-growing dismemberment of ,the peasant 
community between a small stratum of prosperous 

, peasants moving upwards on the agrarian ladder 
"and the vast peasant masses moving, relatively if not 
absolutely, downwards at the bottom of the ladder. 

Peasantism has thrived under the protective 
umbrella of parliamentary politics. It cannot be 
counteracted without breaking from pressure-group 
politics of the parliamentary system which does not 
“encompass the peasant masses and does not assign 
them any active role. As Eric Hobsbawm has said: ~ 
‘Democratic electoral politics , is, fundamentally 
speaking, rich farmers’ politics.” New forms of 
grass-roots mobilisation of the masses and of mass 
action on economic, social and political issues ‘out- 
side the framework of pressure-group politics are, 
therefore, the need of the hour as an answer to the 
challenge posed by peasantism. 

There are many in India who see in the emergence 
of peasantism and ruralism the prospect of the 
emergence of a peasants’ party. In this context the 
deep scepticism expressed by Gramsci about the 
prospect of a peasant party seems to be still funda- 
mentally valid. Gramsci observes: 

It may also be said that: peasant parties in the strict sense 
of the word are almost impossible to create. The peasant 
party generally is achieved as a strong current of opinion, 
and not in schematic forms of bureaucratic organisation. 
However, the existence of even only a skeleton organisation 
is of immense usefulness, both as a selective mechanism, and 
for controlling the intellectual groups and preventing caste . 
interests from transporting them imperceptibly on to different 
ground. (Selections, p 75.) i j l 

The point is that the vast peasant masses can 
generate a political wave, a movement, an upsurge 
tather than a political party or an organisation of 
the industrial trade union type. It should be noted 
that emerging capitalism which accelerates the eco- 
nomic differentiation of the peasantry also creates 
the potential for breaking poor peasant passivity 
and of drawing it into the mainstream of modern 
politics. In this connection the following observa- 
tions made by Eric Hobsbawm on the fate of the, 
West European small peasants in the course of 
emerging capitalism sums up the contemporary 
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situation of the Indian peasant: 


' Three possibilities were open to such of the. poor as found 
themselves in the path of the bourgeois society, and no longer 
effectively sheltered in still inaccessible regions of traditional 
society. Thzy could strive to becomes bourgeois, they could! 
allow. themselves to be ground dowa, or they could rebel. 


What course the peasants actually take, however, 
does not entirely depend upon the peasants them- 
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selves. Baran quotes a German saying: ‘Whether 
there will be meat in the kitchen is never decided in 

4 the kitchen. Nor is the fate of-peasants under capi- 
talism ever decided by the peasants.’ 

Even in the course of the anti-colonial struggle, 
the limits and possibilities of peasant participation 
were set not entirely by the peasants. The ideology 
of ruralism was manufactured not by the peasants 

but by those who nobilised the peasants.- Peasantism 
# thus had a dual role. 


Tue nature of the political challenge posed by peas- 
antism will become clear if an attempt is made to 
understand the social character of peasantism as it 
has historically evolved. Peasantism arose in the 
historical background of anti-colonialism, anti-caste- 
ism and anti-feudalism. The political complexity of 
peasantism is derived from the fact that it both ad- 
vanced and retarded the cause of anti-colonialism, 
anti-casteism and anti-feudalism. 

Consider first the anti-colonial mobilisation of 
the peasantry in the pre-Independence period. His- 
torians have shown how peasant mobilisation against 
colonialism in many regions was to a much greater 
extent “rich peasant mobilisation” than the activi- 
sation of the poor peasantry.1 

What Eric Stokes has said about Uttar Pradesh 
regarding the cleavage between landlords and pea- 
sants, assuming the form primarily of a cleavage 
between the rentier and the rich peasant at the time 
of Independence when the programme of land re- 
forms was launched, has much wider relevance. To 
quote: ‘“The crucial economic and social divide was 
not between landlord. and tenant but between the man 
who derived his income from rents and the man 
who depended on agricultural prafits” (Ibid: p. 219). 

Eric Stokes shows how the zamindari abolition 
committee in Uttar Pradesh dramatised “The extrem- 
es of the Jandholding structure — at one end the 
large revenue paying landlords and at the other end 
mass of petty agriculturists struggling for existence 
on minute. holdings. It, passed over in silence the 
intermediate. peasant elite. Zamindari abolition in 
1951 left this peasant elite without serious rival in 
the countryside.” (Ibid, pp. 222-223). f 

` _ The study of land reforms and agrarian change in 
India by the present author led him to a similar 
conclusion some years back. 





1. To quote Eric Stokes: “In 1917 Gandhi mounted the first 
of his satyagrahas in the indigo-growing district of Champaran 
in Bihar. Jacques Pouchepadass has recently sought to dispose 
of the myth that Gandhi and his associates had a monopoly 
of political activism while the peasants themselves remained 
a pathetic, downtrodden mass in tiie background. He has 
concluded that the main agent in peasant political ‘mobili- 
sation was the ‘richer peasants’ who found the European plan- 
tocracy a rival to their ambitions for dominance in landholding 
and the supply of credit. Inthe Kheda (Kaira) satyagraha in 
Gujarat in the same year, where the issue was remission of 
the revenue demand because of poor seasons, Judith Brown 
has similarly concluded: (Kaira’s) wealthiest farmers were 
patidars and it is logical to assume that t! ey were the core 


of satyagraha. The same generalisation can be applied to the. 


Kisan Sabha and Ekka movement centred on Rae Bareilly 
and the Eastern districts of Oudh from 1920 onwards” (Eric 
Stokes, The Peasants and the Raj, Vikas, 1978). 

$ 
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In India there is a clear inconsistency between the ideology 
of power-elites which proclaim the objective of ‘land to the 
tiller’ and the programme which provides for land rights for 
only the upper section of the peasantry. This inconsistency 
assumes a definite meaning if one interprets it as a reflection 
of the dual role of the intermediate classes of fural society 
and of the power elites championing the interests of these 
Classes. They try to rally the entire peasantry behind them 
under the slogan of land to the tiller in order to oust the old 
landed class from its dominant position in the land and power 
structures, Having broken the land and power monopoly of 
the old landed class. they try to dilute the “land to the tiller” 
policy into an agrarian programme suited to their own limited 
Clas» aims. The anti-landlord bias soon gives way to com- 
Promise with the landlords for common o; position to any 
radical programme of ‘land to the tiller’ oriented to the 
interests of the rural poor. (P.C. Joshi, “Land Reforms und 
Agrarian Change in India and Pakistan”, The Journal of 
Peasant Studies, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1974), 


On the socio-cultural plane, peasantism is the 
historical product of the social movement against 
casteism in general and upper-caste dominance in 
particular. The eminent sociologist, M.N. Srinivas, 
has noted the transformation of peasant castes into 
dominant castes as one of the most fundamental 
social change in modern India.2 

Srinivas also explains how “the opposition to 
Brahmin dominance did not come from the low and 
oppressed castes but from the leaders of the power- 
ful rural dominant castes such as the Kammas and 
Reddis of the Telugu country, the Vellalas of the 
Tamil country and the Nayars of Kerala” (Ibid: p. 
103). He observes how “anti-Brahmanism provided 
a rallying point for a highly heterogeneous group 
which included a wide variety of castes from differ- 
ent linguistic areas, even Muslims, Christians and 
Parsis’’ (Ibid: p. 102). 

The most important formulation by Srinivas is, 
however, about the dual role of peasant castes. 
These castes stand for equality with the castes above 
them but deny equality to the castes below them. 
In other words, though they played a historical 
role in weakening the dominance of upper castes, 
they are the most formidable opponents of exten- 
sion of the principle of equality to the lower and 
the untouchable castes. What Srinivas wrote in 1967 
about the dual role of the dominant castes and 
specially about their anti-Harijan attitude has much 





2. In most parts of rural India there exist landowning peas- 
ant castes which either enjoy decisive dominance, or share 
dominance with another caste drawn from the categories of 
Shudra, Kshatriya or Brahmin. The changes that haye occur- 
red in independent India have been generally such as to in- 
Crease the power and prestige of peasant castes, and usually 
at the expense of the higher castes such as Rajputs and 
Brabmins. It is possible to prepare a map of rural India show- 
ing the castes dominant in each village. but it would Tequire 
a great investment of labour. In the absence of a systematic 
map, the names of some of the more prominent dominant 
castes may be mentioned here. Villagers in north India Speak 
of tl e Ajgar which literally means “pyt! on” and testifies to 
the fear which the dominant castes arouse in the oppressed 
Minority castes. ‘‘Ajgar” is an acronym in Hindi Standing for 
the Ahir (cattle herder), Jat (peasant). Gujar (peasant), and 
Rajput (warrior). The sadgop is a dominant caste in parts of 
West Bengal; Patidar and Rajput in-Gujarat; Maratha in 
Maharashtra; Kamma and Reddi in Andhra; Okkaliga and 
Lingayat in Mysore; Vellala, Gounder, Padayachi, and Kallar 


.in Madras; and finally Nayar, Syrian Christian and Izhavan 
‘in Kerala (M.N. Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India, 


1966, pp. 20-21). 
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wider and greater relevance today.3 ' 

If we shift from the socio-cultural to the politico- 
economic plane, we find, as showa by C.H. Hanu- 
mantha Rao, a powerful alliance between the 
peasant elites and urban elites tagetner manipulating 
the levers of economic and political power in their 
own narrow interests and against the interests of 
the urban and rural poor. The dual role of this 
alliance is reflected in a limited growth of the eco- 
nomy on the one hand and the elite-oriented charac- 
ter of this growth on the other. (C.H. Hanumantha 

_ Rao, Technological Change and Distribution of Gains 
in Indian Agriculture, Macmillan, 1975, pp. 182-183). 

Similarly, Ashok Mitra has interpreted the 
alliance between the rural oligarchy (the peasant 
elites) and the industrial bourgeoisie as the motive 
force of the Indian political economy since Indépen- 
dence. In,the following passage, Mitra provides an 
insight into the strategic role of this rural elite: 

_ In the present situation it would be difficult for a single 
economic: class to exercise exclusive political authority over 
the entire country. Given the dominance of rural voters in the 
. total electorate and the preponderance of illiterate, economi- 
‘ cally weak and poorly organised elements among the former, 
other things remaining the same, that class which succeeds in 
enforcing the loyalty of this part of the rural electorate is 
likely to exercise a strong influence on the process of govern- 
ment. The rural oligarchy currently would seem to occupy 
this position. But for historical reasons it may not have an 
adequate basis of expertise, skills and technology within its 
fold to conduct the affairs of administration. Jt may therefore 
decide to seek alliances elsewhere in society. (Ashok Mitra, 
Terins of Trade and Class Relations, Frank Cass, London, 
1977). 

Mitra has further analysed how the peasant elite 
constituting the new rural oligarchy benefits from 
its alliance with the industrial bourgeoisie aad what 
benefits the latter derives from the alliance with the 
rural elite. 

Most significant, however, is Mitra’s conclusion 
that “the rules of the game which the industrial 
bourgeoisie and rural oligarchy have established in 


relation to terms of trade for furthering this coali- ' 


tion are coercive of growth, apart from being 
Soon note e Se 
‘3. The main beneficiaries of the non-Brahmin movement 
have been the land-owning dominant castes and not the 
Harijans or -the low „artisan and servicing castes. The domi- 
. nant castes are fighting hard to retain t e privilege of being 
classified as backward. The low castes and the Harijans are 
becoming increasingly aware of what is happening. They are 
' finding that a lion’s share of the jobs, scholarships, seats and 
free studentships reserved for't'1e backward castes are going to 
members of the dominant castes. (M.N. Srinivas, Caste in 
India and other Essays, 1962, p. 93). he 2 
While the leaders of the dominant castes, are sensitive to 
economic and political opportunities, they are socially Conser- 
vative. They do not, for instance, like the position of Harijans 
to improve. They have a vested interest in keeping the Harijans 
poor and’ ignorant. At the present time Harijans are their 
most important source of agricultural labour, and if they be- 
come educated and conscious of their rights they will be a 
threat to the position of the dominant castes. Anti-Harijan 
sentiments are frecly heard in the rural areas. Attempts by 
' Harijans to ‘exercise the rights given to them by the Constitu- 
tion have led to violent attacks on them byt e dominant 
castes. They have been beaten up and their huts burnt down 
and in addition they have been subjected to economic boy- 
cott, Hatijans are among the poorest sections of our rural 
population and many of them are agricultural servants of the 
jand-owning castes. The conditions under which agricultural 
labourers work are reminiscent of serfdom. (Ibid: p. 91). 
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wholly detrimental to the interests of the working 
classes both in the countryside and in urban areas” 
(Ibid: p. 103). 

It is important to note that the basic thesis of 
Ashok Mitra is fully confirmed by recent political 
developments. No new socio-political forces have 
emerged onthe Indian political scene to challenge 


the alliance of the industrial burgeoisie and the rural 


oligarchy. Certain fundamental shifts occurred, how- ` 
ever, within the alliance since Mitra . formulated 
his diagnosis. With the decline of the Congress 
and the emergence of the Janata regime, there 
was adefinite shift in favour of the rural. oli- 
garchy within the power structure. This, shift was 
further strengthened by the emergence of the repre- 
sentatives of the rural oligarchy in leading positions 
at the Centre itself. As a result, the capacity of the 
rural oligarchy to outmanoeuvre the industrial bour- 
geoisie increased to an extent far greater than ever 
before. 

The capacity of the industrial bourgeoisie to pres- 
surise the rural oligarchy and impose its own terms 
on the latter was reduced. In fact the rural oligarchy 
seemed to enjoy a decisive advantage in the political 
alliance, which it had never enjoyed before. The 
implications of these internal shifts within the alli- 
ance in favour of the rural oligarchy were obvious. 
This alliance had become more detrimental to the 
interests of long-term national economic growth as 
well as the interests of the weaker sections of saciety 
than in the past. 

It cannot be overlooked that the dominant peasant 
elite is not only hostile to structural reforms (for 
example, land reforms) in the interests of the rural 
poor and to sharing the fruits of growth with the 
rural and the urban poor, It is totally opposed to 
any contribution to national resource mobilisation 
to.cope with the national challenge of capital accu- 
mulation. In fact, the peasant elites are clamouring 
fora much greater division of national resources to 
the rural sector through further shifts in terms of 
trade, input prices, etc., in favour of the agricultural 
sector. The flow of resources to the rural sector 
without structural reforms in the rural economy, 
however, means uninterrupted flow of the fruits of 
growth to the rural elites whose base may however 
be broadened as a sequel to such a flow. But it is not 
likely to channelise the fruits of growth to'the rural 

oor. i 

The strengthening of the power ofthe peasant 
elite at the expense of other classes in society as 
a whole, thus, strengthened not the forces of mass- 
oriented economic growth but the forces opposed to, 
growth with social justice. The weakening ofthe 
position of the urban industrial groups in the alliance 
denoted weakening or slowing down even of the 
normal processes of industrial-capitalist develop- :' 
ment. , i 

No doubt the narrow sectional interests of the 
dominant rura! elite have been covered up by the 
ideology of peasantism — the slogans of rural vs 
urban and small vs big. But the logic of the political 
influence of the peasant elite in the political coali- 
tion is unmistakable. History knows no case of any 

(Continued on page 33). 
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Adult Education 
Programme : 
Insiders’ Views 


G. HARAGOPAL 
and 
A. RAVINDER: 


Amer education has come to assume considerable 
importance in recent times. Allocation of huge 
resources for this programme in the Sixth Plan is an 
indicator of the importance accorded to the pro- 
gramme. However, financial resources may facilitate 
smooth functioning of a regulatory and routine pro- 
gramme but cannot ensure the success of a change- 
oriented programme like adult education. It is the 
commitment and competence of the personnel in- 
volved that would matter most in such programmes. 
It is, therefore, necessary to assess the views and 
attitudes of the functionaries engaged in it and to 
‘analyse the way they look at the problems the pro- 
gramme faces. This study is an attempt to present 
the views of key functionaries at the top and ińter- 
mediate levels. 

An interview schedule was mailed to 110 respon- 
dents covering the.whole country. But only 53 res- 
ponded. Of these 53 respondents, 26 are from 
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Government (both Central and State), 17 from vol- 
untary organisations and 10 from universities, Func- 
tionaries who refused to respond to the question- 
naire included even a few academicians. Neverthe- 
less, since the sample is drawn from all the three 
sectors engaged in adult education, it can be claim- 
ed that the survey brings out the issues inherent in 
the programme. 

The survey revealed that these key functionaries 
are middle-aged and experienced, with impressive 
educational qualifications. 

To start with, they were asked why they had enter- 
ed the present job. The responses fall into four 
categories: about one-third are interested and feel 
committed to the programme; one-sixth entered be- 
cause of past experience and association with the 
programme; nearly half were directly recruited; the 
others are in it because of the need for a job. Thus, 
about two-thirds of the functionaries, entered the 
job for reasons other than interest and commitment. 

However, to another question about their willing- 
ness to continue in the present job, most of them 
answered in the affirmative. This is typical of 
development programmes in India where persons 
continue to work in programmes irrespective of 
whether they are interested in them or not. 

An attempt was made to elicit the opinions of the 


functionaries about the overall recruitment practices 


in vogue in the Adult Education Programmes. As 
many as 85 per cent thought that the whole process 
was either unsatisfactory or was full of problems. 
They complained that the recruitment practices 
ignored qualities such as commitment, experience, 
motivation and competance. On the other hand, 
there is too much emphasis on paper qualifications. 
Political interference, favouritism, corruption, rigid 


_ procedures and bureaucratisation are other com- 


plaints. Given below are some typical responses 
which highlight the pathetic situation. “Key posts 
in the programme are captured by these who could 


_pull political strings.” “People without motivation, 


commitment, proper attitudes and interaction with 
the community are recruited.” “Persons who are 
unwanted in the Government are pushed into the 
programme.” ‘‘Money plays a major role in recruit- 
ment”. These responses indicate that the programme 
is slipping into the hands of those who lack com- 
mitment to it. 

The role of voluntary organisations in the Adult 
Education Programme is being debated all over the 
country. Therefore, the opinions of the key func- 
tionaries in this regard were elicited. Three-fourths 
of the respondents offered favourable comments on 
the involvement of voluntary organisations. How- 
ever, some of them cautioned that voluntary organisa- 
tions might misuse funds and emerge asa parallel 


‘set-up to the existing ‘democratic set-up’. Those 


who advocated the involvement of voluntary orga- 


‘ nisations felt that these are largely free from bureau- 


cratic attitudes and have greater commitment and 
dynamism. Even in this case respondents emphasised 
commitment and flexibility as important criteria. 
Another major problem in adult education has 
been learning and teaching material. Most of the 
respondents suggested that material should be pre- 
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pared at the local level and_in the regional lang- 
wages. They further suggested that no learning 
material should be prepared without first assessing 
the needs of the learners. This should be done by 
involving all concerned including the’ learners. The 
thrust of the responses is for decentralisation of the 
whole effort. In fact the guideline for preparation 
of material for adult education should be ‘from 
field to lab’; this is not the practice at present. 

An attempt was made to know the views of the 
functionaries on the possibility of conscientisation 
through adult edutation. A majority of them 
thought conscientisation would „not be possible 
through this programme, while others: thought it 
could be ‘achieved. Those who argued ‘in favour of 
conscientisation thought that adult.education would 
have no meaning or relevance without aiming at 
conscientisation. The majority, who had an un- 
favourable attitude, felt that it was a stupendous 
task involving heavy cost and could result in friction 
with vested interests. Thus higher levels are man- 

_.ned by a majority of functionaries who do not view 
adult education as an important instrument for 
transforming society. In a programme like adult 
education such a disposition goes counter to the 
ultimate objective. ae, 

About practical problems in implementation of 
the programme, they enumerated several. Lack of 
commitment on the part of functionaries and indiffe- 
- rence of learners were cited as the biggest hurdles. 
The other problems are broadly categorsed into struc- 
tural, behavioural and .environmental. Structurally 
‘ the problems are? absence of a clear-cut policy, in- 
- adequate resources, lack of material and equipment 
_' including “relevant literature, lack of coordination, 

inefficiency and red-tapism, over-emphasis on rules 
and regulations, and absence of proper evaluation. 
Behaviourally, in addition. to lack of commitment, 
the problems are: lack of motivation among orga- 
nisers and learners, absence of political will, apathy 
of top people and bureaucratic attitudes. Environ- 
mentally speaking, poverty of people, opposition 
from vested interests and lack.of leisure for the lear- 
ners are the ‘major problems. 

The functionaries were asked to suggest 
< solutions. As part of structural improvement they 
suggested careful planning, preparation of suitable 
literature, proper recruitment, simplification of 


financial procedures, training of personnel, greater ’ 


integration among the various agencies and greater 
freedom for voluntary ‘organisations. Behavioural 
improvements suggested are: conscientisation at top 
and middle levels, committed leadership, linking the 
programme to the day-to-day needs of the people 
and suitable teaching techniques to attract and re- 
tain learners For environmental problems, removal 
of poverty and building up of social pressure on 
vested interests were suggested. ; 

About the prospects, only one-third of the key 
functionaries -expressed optimism. —One-sixth cate- 
, gorically stated that the programme would be a 
failure. The rest had little to say. The optimistic 
ones felt that the villagers, already exposed to 
the developmental process, would avail of this 
opportunity. Those who were not optimistic felt 
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there was lack of commitment, weak political will, 
absence of proper ‘perspective, over-emphasis on 


‘literacy and unnecessary rigidity. Some of the key 


functionaries (in pérsonal letters) ‘said that without 
universalising elementary education this programme 
could have no future. i 

The following.trends emerge from the study. The 
functionaries are qualified, experienced, middle-aged. 
However, most of them did not enter the programme 
out of interest or commitment; their entry appears’ 
to have been by chance rather than by choice.About 
recruitment to other levels, many functionaries 
expressed dissatisfaction. They feel that undesirable 
practices plague the recruitment process and that 
there is lack of adequate commitment. 

The functionaries expressed unhappiness about the. 
preparation of learning material. They felt that 
most of the existing literature was devoid of a prac- | 
tical approach or relevance to the lives of the rural 
masses. The material is preparéd without rigorous 
survey of the needs on interaction with adult lear- 
ners. There is also a feeling that there is too much 
of centralisation of preparing the material. ` a 

With regard to voluntary organisations, most of 
the key functionaries thought they had a key role, 
though, there had to be some regulation in matters 
like the use of funds. ; 

Interestingly, the majority thought the program- 
me would not be able'to intitiate a process of con- 
scientisation. In spite of their repeated emphasis on 
commitment, they were not clear about the ~compo- ` 
nents of commitment. ; 

The functionaries stated that bureaucratisation of 
the programme, lack of committed personnel and 
opposition from vested interests were the major 
hurdles. They feel that the general. socio-economic 
environment was not conducive to success of the 
programme. Thus the key functionaries engaged’ in 
the programme predicted a bleak future for the 
National Adult Education Programme! i 





-A SIN AND A SHAME ” 


The primary need of those who are come of age and 
are following an avocation, is to know how to read and 
write. Mass illiteracy is India’s sin and sham and must 
be liquidated. Of course, the literacy campaign must 
not begin and end with a knowledge of the alphabet. 
It must go hand in hand with the spread of useful’ 
knowledge. Buf municipal bodies should beware of 
trying to ride two horses at a time, or else they are | 
sure to Come a Cropper. ° “ X i 

As for illiteracy among women, its cause is not mere 
laziness and inertia as in the case of men. A more 
potent cause is the, status of inferiority with which an 
immemorial tradition has unjustly branded her. Man 
has converted her into a domestic drudge and an | 
instrument of his pleasure, instead of regarding her as 
his helpmate and better half. The result is a semi- 
paralysis of our society. Woman has rightly been called 
the mother of the race. We. owe it to her and to our- | 
selves to undo the great wrong that we have done her. 


— Mahatma Gandhi 1939 
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On March 24, Richard Burt reported in The New 
York Times that the Pentagon was considering 

, the revival of an anti-ballistic missile programme. 
If carried out, such a step would bring the world 
closer to the possibility of nuclear war than any act 
contemplated by either the United States or ‘the 
‘Soviet Union since the decision to develop the 


hydrogen bomb. . Indeed, the mere publication of a. 


trial balloon about the ABM is an .act' of such 
frightening irresponsibility that the “unnamed senior 


Defence Department official’? who was the source of 


, Burt’s story should be exiled, preferably to Siberia. 
(One might note that “senior official” is often code 





` Alan Wolfe teaches sociology at Queens College, USA. 
This contribution is reproduced with due acknowledge- 
ment from The Nation (April'12, 1980). Its original cap- 
tion was ‘‘The ABM — The End of Deterrence.” 
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` language for the Secretary of the department in 


question.) 
In order to understand the folly of a reconsidera- 


. tion of the ABM, it is necessary to enter fora 


‘moment into the abstract world of strategic theory. 
' So ‘long as the United States had a monopoly of 


. nuclear weapons, little in the way of strategic theory 


was required; one simply used, or threatened to use, 
one’s rockets. But when the Russians developed the 
capacity to reach the United States with their own, 
the world was no longer so simple. As each side 
contemplated the damage it could inflict on the 
other, the theory of deterrence was slowly developed. 
In brief, this theory held that one should use one’s 
nuclear weapons only for the purpose of preventing 
the other side from using its. Each side had to accept 


' the theoretical possibility that it could be destroyed 


in order to convince the other side not to destroy it. 
Under deterrence, each side said to the other: Look, 
„we dre exposed to your weapons but you are also 
exposed to ours, so let us create a framework in 
which our mutual threats will cancel the ability of 
either of us to use our nuclear weapons. Deterrence 
could only work if both partners signalled their 
agreement. , } 

At the international level, deterrence worked, in the 


` sense that no nuclear wars between the super-powers 


have taken place. Yet at the national level, deter- 
rence is having a rough time. For the theory requires 
that national constituents like defence contractors 
and generals be deprived of what they want in order 
to continue to fashion understandings with another 
country that has been deemed an enemy. Given its 
authoritarian internal system, the Soviet leadership 
has been able to forceits military men grudgingly 
to accept deterrence. But within the United States, 


‘a battle against deterrence theory has been in full 


swing since 1973, and it looks as.if the opposition 
has finally won. 

Deterrence turns the world upside down. What 
appears Obvious to the untrained eye takes ona 
different meaning when refracted through the lens 
of deterrence theory. For example, deterrence posits 
that nuclear weapons should be directed against the 
cities of the enemy, not against its missile sites. At 
first glance, the idea of taking deliberate aim at cities 
appears a barbarian thing to do, for the people who 
live in those cities are innocent of aggressive designs. 
But under deterrence theory, aiming at cities, called 
by the experts in these matters ‘“countervalue,” 
makes more sense than the alternative of “counter- 
force”: aiming at the enemy’s own missiles, It 
makes no strategic sense to send missiles to sites that 
would be empty holes if the missiles inside them 
had already been launched. For this reason, coun- 
terforce is of necessity a pre-emptive strategy, for 
the missiles must be in their silos for it to make 
sense. Therefore, in order for deterrence to work, 
counterforce doctrines must be rejected and both 
sides must agree to aim their missiles at the cities of 
the- other.. | 

Second, deterrence cannot work if either side deve- 
lops an antiballistic missile capability. An ABM 
system is designed to intercept at enemy’s missiles 
while in flight and destroy them before they reach 
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their target. To the layman, ABMs seem like the 
essence of defensive weapons, not aggressive tactics, 
but’ from the standpoint of deterrence theory it 
works the other way around. If the United States 
possessed an ABM capability, it could destroy the 
eredibility of the Soviet threat to retaliate (and vice 
versa). ABMs, by destroying the threat to retaliate, 
transform second-strike missiles into effective coun- 
.terforce weapons. By negating the ability of one 
side to threaten the other, an ABM system removes 
the deterrent to one side attacking the other first. 
There can be no mutual confidence in ‘a deterrence 
framework if one side develops a workable ABM, 
The United States has long felt ambivalent, about 
an antiballistic system. Clinging to the World War 
TI memory: of fighter planes destroying enemy 
bombers before they could unload their bombs, 
America began tinkering with 4BMs at the dawn of 
the nuclear era. In the late 1950s, plans were comp- 
leted to construct a Nike-Zeus system. When Robert 


. McNamara became Defence Secretary in 1961, he 


assigned an “urgent priority? to the Zeus system, 
but by 1967 he was Having second thoughts. Mc- 
Namara finally announced that Amrica’s ABM 


‘ would be directed against the Chinese — deterrence 


, 


theory was not operative with them — and that it 
would be Kept small. Congress approved an ABM 
system called Safeguard in 1970, but it was designed 
to protect missiles, not cities. For this reason it was 
deemed compatible with deterrence theory. 

Even the safeguard system, however, was viewed 
-by the Nixon Administration as too risky and poten- 
tially destabilising. The’ Russians agreed. Conse- 
quently, in 1972, the two sides signed a treaty that 
limited each super-power to two ABM systems. 
(Burt of The Times, who is generally accurate on 
these matters, fails to inform his readers, while dis- 
cussing the musings of the “‘senior Defence Depart- 
ment official’, that an amendment in 1974 reduced 
the number to one.) For all intents and purposes, 
the 1972 agreement, as modified, amounted toa 
“flat prohibition” of ABM systems, as Michael 
Mandelbaum, an arms control specialist.at Harvard 
University, rightly said. Each side maintained its 
own system, the Russians near Moscow and the 
Americans near Grand Forks, North Dakota, until 
the Americans dismantled theirs in 1975. But it was 
an exercise in futility since such a limjted ABM 
system is meaningless. For an ABM system to be of 


` any use, it would have to “take out” all incoming 


` 


missiles, and constructing such a system was beyond 
the economic ability of either side. In the end, the 
absurdly high cost of an effective ABM “umbrella” 
was a primary reason that both sides could agree to 
all but abolish them. 

Given the negative features of the ABM, which 
led both the Johnson and Nixon Administrations to 
consign it to the oblivion it deserves, why is the 
Pentagon bringing up the idea once again? The 
answer lies in the fate of SALT II and its first 
cousin, the MX missile. P aag 

There is considerable sentiment in Washington in 
favour of the United States assuming a new strategic 
posture, “beyond deterrence”. Unhappy with a 
world in which the Soviet Union has rough strategic 
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parity with the United States, American military 
planners have been urging that this country renounce 
(or substantially modify) the doctrine. , Their pleas 
have been listened to, for deterrence implies strong 
executive leadership that can talk down the vested 
interests that demand offensive weapons, and Presi- 
dent Carter has shown no ability to do this the way 
Richard Nixon and John Kennedy did. The abandon- 


ment of deterrence began with .James Schlesinger’s - 


discovery of counterforce when he was Secretary of 
Defence (Schlesinger was fired by Nixon for under- 


mining detente), and it has culminated with the 


decision to deploy the MX, Deterrence, as far as 
Washington is concerned, is becoming a dead letter.. 

A recent article in The, New Yorker by Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan of New York was a subtle 
valedictory. The Senator’s point was that while the 
United States have always preserved its faith in 
deterrence, the Soviet Union never did. Conseq- 
uently, he argues, we were basing our planning 
upon an assumption that they were in agreement 
with us, when they never were. As evidence, Moy- 


nihan points to the Soviet decision to produce large 


numbers of heavy missiles, which, hé claims, will 
soon be able to destroy our land-based ICBMs. 


(This, by the way. is the same argument used by the , 


“senior Defence Department official” in urging the 
revival of the ABM.) Thus, Moynihan reluctantly 
concludes, since the Russians are planning to em- 
brace the counterforce doctrine, we must accord- 
ingly give up the dream of deterrence and train our 
own counterforce missiles on theirs. f 
Moynihan’s article is unconsciously revealing. 
His claim about Russian intentions makes little 
sense. Ifthe Russians truly wanted to wipe out our 
land-based ICBMs, they would have to launch a 
perfect strike against all 1,054. If only one were 
missed, it could take off and wipe out a medium- 
sized Russian city. Moreover, Moynihan’s scenario 
assumes that American radar does not detect the 
Russian attack; if it did; our missiles would be in 


` the air before theirs arrived. But, even assuming 


that all our missiles are wiped out, totally by sur- 
prise — that is, given the worst possible case — the 
fact is that the United States still has a deterrent: 
missiles on submarines and on planes. So long as 
they exist, a Russian leader would have. to accept 
the destruction of Soviet society as we know it 
merely to destroy only one part of our strategic 
triad. Deterrence, in a word, is still in place. Moy- 
nihan’s article reveals, therefore, very little about 
Russian intentions, but much about American atti- 
tudes. As is so often the case in these matters, the 
Senator is projecting — attributing his own motives 
to another. What he is really saying is: that the 
United States has given up on deterrence and is 
looking- for an ex post facto rationalisation. 

Further evidence for this point of view is contain- 
ed in an interview with Zbigniew Brzezinski publish- 
ed in The New York Times on March 30. Calling 
for “effective deterrence,” the national security 
adviser backhandedly endorsed American planning 
for limited nuclear war in order “‘to give us a wider 
range of options than either a spasmodic nuclear 
exchange or a limited conventional war.” Such 
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“options” are designed to upset the laboriously 
constructed-strategic balance between the United 
States and the USSR. 
Consider this seemingly outlandish proposition: 
the formal mechanism by which the United States 


renounced deterrence was the SALT II treaty. Let me, 


explain. Carter insisted from the start that the price 
_ he was willing to pay in order to obtain the Senate 
‘hawks’ votes for SALT was the development of the 

' MX missile, the one “new” system allowed each 
side under the treaty. But the MX, as Moynihan 
acknowledeges, is without question a counterforce 
weapon. Therefore, the Administration was in a 
position of agreeing to deploy'a missile that under- 
mined the logic of the treaty in order to win appro- 
val of the treaty. If you were sitting in the Kremlin, 
what would you.conclude? Since missiles kill people, 

. not treaties, one could only conclude that Carter 
was deliberately renouncing a deterrence strategy 
that the Russians were still committed to. What 
may have prompted the Russians to give up on 
detente a la Carter, in other words, was not that 
SALT II- would fail bur that it would pass. The 
decision to go ahead with the MX, especially when 
combined with the deployment of Pershings in 
Europe, removed one of the two props — avoidance 
of a counterforce weapon — that made deterrence 
possible. f ' f 
At this point the story becomes even more bizarre. 
When Carter withdrew the SALT treaty from còn- 
sideration after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
he also withdrew the rationale for building the MX. 
The missile.and the treaty were symbiotically linked. 
With SALT restrictions lifted, the Russians could 


put enough warheads on their existing missiles to. 


wipe out the entire MX system even before it was 
built: Moreover, the whole point of making the 
gizmo mobile was to allow the Russians to verify 
the number of missiles at prearranged times and 
shunt them among concealing shelters the rest of the 
time. Already stories are coming out of Washington 
that the failure to approve SALT II dooms the MX. 
New York ‘Times columnist Tom Wicker, for one, 
has pointed out that building the MX without SALT 
is a folly so great that even the Pentagon is given 
pause.. a 

Those trying to prevent a nuclear war, then, can 
only be pleased by the failure of SALT, for it under- 
mines the case for the most dangerous counterforce 
weapon in the American arsenal. Think of what the 
loss of SALT does to those who want to renounce 
deterrence. First-strike advocates may now lose the 


weapon ‘that would have announced to the Russians ` 


that America had assumed a new strategic posture. 
All along we were told that the MX was the price 


for SALT, but it turns out that SALT was the price 


for the MX. If planners could have their counter- 
force weapon, whata small price to pay — an arms 
control treaty that would be irrelévant anyway. 
Having lost the treaty, they have also lost the ability 
to reject one of the assumptions of deterrence 
theory. g : : 

` But there is another assumption. Moynihan is 
helpful here, for he argues that deterrence can be 
undermined only in two ways. (Remember that he 
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is supposed to be talking about the Russians.) 
First, “If the adversary possessed an offensive 
weapon that could. destroy the missile force aimed 
at his cities — which is to say a counterforce 
weapon — then...bis destruction could not be assur- 
ed, and he could become aggressive and threaten- 
ing.” If the MX is out of ‘the picture, Moynihan’s 
second method of undermining deterrence becomes 
the only possibility: “If the adversary developed and 
deployed a defensive weapon—an ABM—that could 
protect his cities, then his destruction would not be 
assured and he could become aggressive and threat- 
ening.” That is all we need to know. Once Ameri- 
can planners lost their ability to undermine deter- 
rence by being deprived: of a counterforce weapon, 
they started to announce plans to reconsider the 
ABM. Recent Pentagon pronouncements about 
reviving expensive and dangerous ABM systems 
indicate how desperate Washington is to destab- 
ilise the strategic relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

It could be that the new talk about an ABM is a 
“bargaining chip” for a new round of negotiations 
with the Russians. (Nixon used the ABM this way.) 
Is this the time to be playing such games? Any 
new ABM system, as Burt notes, would mean 
breaking the 1972 treaty with the Russians, one of 
the three arms control agreements that has been 

_ successful (SALT I and the Test Ban Treaty are the 
others). No Administration in its right mind could 
contemplate a return to an ABM defence. This 
statement does not preclude the possibility that the 
current one may do so.D 
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‘PEACE vs FEAR AND HATRED 


We live in an age of paradox and continuing crisis, 
We talk of peace and prepare for war. We discuss inter- 
nationalism and One World and yet narrow nationalisms 
govern our activities. There is said to be a conflict of 
ideologies and this argument and the conflict that flows 
from it usually take place without much thought of the 

, ideals and objectives that should govern us. We move 
from one temporary expedient to another, never catch- 
ing up with the pace of events. Priding ourselves on 
shaping history, we function from day to day as slaves 
of the events that inexorably unroll themselves before 
our eyes and fear possesses us and hatred follows in its 

| train... 

' Tf we seek peace we must labour for peace and not 
for war. If we seek harmony and goodwill] among the 
various peoples of the world, we must not preach or 
practise hatred. It is true that there is plenty of viol- 
ence and hatred in the World today and we cannot 
permit this to triumph, as we cannot submit to any 
aggression. We have to combat evil and aggression; in 
doing so, We have to remember not only our aims and 
objectives but aiso that the means we adopt should be 
in conformity with them. 

— Jawaharlal Nehru (October 31, 1949) 
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International private banks have become the 
major source of capital for a large number of 
Third World countries.‘ The indebtedness of 
these countries to private banks have enabled 
the banks to assert a determining influence on 
the domestic and external policies of these cour- 
tries. Along with the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), these banks lay down. economic 
prescriptions w hich have grave political impli- 
cations. Debter countries are evaluated by these 
banks on certain “country risk” criteria which 
place 2 premium on the adoption by them of 
the IMI economic philosophy. The policies of 
these international banks are also designed to 
promote ‘a new international division of labour 
which transnational corporations are anxious to 
bring abont, by the redeployment of certain 
types of industry based on imported technology 
and export markets. The authors of this study 
are on the staff of the Centie International du 
Developpement (CID), France, and this paper is 
an extract trom a document prepared by them 
for CID. —Editor 
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T was Ta unti! the end of the 1960s’ that : the 

privatisation of the external debi of the Third 
World countries began, a process which was to 
reach spectacular heights after 1973. This process 
was Closely connected with the growth of the Euro- 
dollar market, which took 12 years to reach the net 
figure of 57 billion dollars in 1970, but in the last 8 
years alone rose to over $ 400 billion. (In gross 
terms, the amount rose from $ 115 billion to $ 700 
billion between 1970 and 1978). Created midway 
through the 1950s with the dollars which fiooded in 
as a result of the United States balance-of-payments 
deficit, strengthened by the growth of that deficit’ as 
a by-product of the Vietnam war, and fed by the 
heavy investment of the oil-exporting countries in 
the first half of the 1970s, the Eurodollar market 
took a leading place in the flow of international 
financing. 

Its expansion was originally confined to the tradi- 
tional financial centres of the industrialised coun-, 
tries, but then led to the formation of new inter- 
national financial centres in some‘of the Third World 
countries. In fact, when the United States monetary 
authorities began to control the flow of funds out of 
the country, the American banks began to operate 
in the European market (London, Zurich, Luxem- 
bourg, Lichtenstein). Subsequently, the increasing 
activities of those centres were shared with the 
banks of the European Economic Community and 
Japan and with banks in other parts of the world 
(Netherlands, Antilles, Bahamas, Bermuda, Virgin | 
Islands and Panama in the Caribbean; Lebanon, ' 
Bahrein and Abu Dhabi in the Middle. East;, Hong 
kong and Singapore ib Asia; Liberia in Africa: and 
the New hebrides in Oceania). 

It may be claimed, in a sense, that the inter- 
nationalisation of financial capital was parallelled by 
the internationalisation and concentration of the 
contemporary system of production. The subsidia- 
ries of United States concerns which were active in: 
Europe and other parts of the world were hungry 
for capital, and this led to the development of inter- 
national financing. It was this correlation between 
the growing need for capital accumulation on the 
one hand, and the expansion of the financial markets 
(Euromarket and offshore banking centres) on the 
other, which explained why most of the resources 
increasingly available went initially to the industria! 
rather than to the Third World countries. 

Although the nature of the internationalisation 
process did not change in essentials, the current 
crisis has nevertheless altered its motive force and 
modes of adjustment. The tremendous increase in 
private bank loans to the Third World countries has 
coincided with the most serious depression, exper- 
ienced by the main industrial market-economy coun- 


‘ tries and the capitalist system as a whole’ since the 


end of the Jast war. 

The crisis, which is rooted in the process of real 
capital accumulation, undoubtedly encouraged the 
formation of a huge surplus which was then used by 
banking and financing circles. The restructuring 
and expansion of the financial centres and the inter- 
national changing system are thus the outcome of 
the need to invest the surplus available for which 
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there was no productive outlet immediately acces- 
sible. The transfer and financial reallocation of these 
resources was facilitated by the climate of inflation 
and perpetual exchange rate modifications. In the 
circumstances, the big banks began to turn their 
attention to the Third World countries. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the inter- 
pational financial markets has been their ability to 
act without the constraints of national markets. As 
the new financial centres were very largely the result 
of the bankers’ desire to evade controls, the new 
degree of freedom they enjoyed enabled them to 
create more and more financial surpluses by con- 
tinually juggling debits and credits, virtually without 
the need to maintain reserves. Consequently, old 
debts gave birth to new and even bigger debts. This 
endogenous process of reproduction in the inter- 
national financial market, which was increasingly 
dissociated from the levels of liquidity for transac- 
tions, thus became associated with inflation, rising 
interest rates and speculation. 

The total external debt of the Third World coun- 
tries grew at an ever-increasing pace during the early 
1960s and this trend has been even more marked 
since the beginning of the present decade. Since 
the second half of the 1960s, the debt to private 
sources (at current prices) increased at a faster rate 
than debt to official sources. At the same time, the 
Third World accounted for an increasing share of 
international credit operations. According to World 
Financial Markets published by the Morgan 
Guaranty, Trust Co., Third World countries repre- 
sented 9.3 per cent of transactions of over one year 
in the Euromarket in 1970, 30 per cent annually 
between 1971 and 1974 and 51.2 per cent annually 
between 1975 and 1977. 

The number of countries involved in the pheno- 
menon of private debt contracting by the Third 
World is actually relatively small. The concentration 
of external debts from private sources holds good 
both for bank loans and for the placement of bonds 
on international financial markets. This means that 
a very significant proportion of the Third World 
countries remains on the margin of the debt privati- 
sation trend. The move towards concentration has 
taken place along three coverging lines: by number 
of countries, by geographical region and by level of 
economic development. 

(a) The historical composition of bank loans by 
non-OPEC Third World countries shows unmistak- 
ably that they were highly concentrated. Two-thirds 
of the private international bank loans made were 
taken up by five countries, and three-quarters of the 
total was channelled to ten countries, OECD data 
for 1977 confirm the continuity of this structure. 
The degree of concentration is even higher for loans 
from United States banks. 

When the degree of concentration is calculated 
for all Third World countries, including members 
of OPEC, the figures drop slightly, although they 
still remain at a high level. Five countries account 
for half the loans and the first ten represent two- 
thirds of the total debt. As in the previous case, 
the degree of concentration rises when the analysis 
centres on loans from United States banks. Mention 
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should also be made of the placement of bonds by 
Third World countries in the main international 
capital markets (Eurobond market, United States, 
Japan and Switzerland). 

It will be found that very few countries have had 
access to this type of financing, that, in the Majovty 
of cases, they are the countries that took the buik of 
the bank loans. Brazil and Mexico, for instance, £c- 
counted for 64.7 per cent of the total placement of 
bonds by non-oil exporting Third World countsi:. 
in.1977. In 1978 for the two countries it was 49,7 
per cent while Argentina, Taiwan, Malaysia, and 
Panama increased their shares. Thus, with few cx- 
ceptions, the same countries are in the lead for this 
type of international private financing as weil. 

(b) If we analyse the concentration by gcopranhi- 
cal region, it is found that Latin America is the mein 
destination for private international bank ican. 
According to World Bank data, elaboratec by the 
UNCTAD secretariat, in 1976 Latin America ac- 
counted for 57 per cent of the debts contracted with 
private banks by 94 Third World countries and 
three countries in Southern Europe. In that -ame 
year, Africa accounted for 14.7 per cent, ʻe 
Middle East for 3.5 per cent, Southern Asia for 0.3 
per cent, Eastern Asia, for 13.4 per cent anc ihe 
three countries of Southern Europe for 10.0 per 
cent. 

(c) Lastly, the concentration can also be stadied 
from the standpoint of economic development level, 
measured in the terms of per capita income. Oa 
this basis, the countries with the highe.t reiaive 
income, including the oil-exporting countries, have 
a high absorptive capacity for bank loans. The 
rise in the percentage participation of the oil-pzod- 
ucing countries up to 1973, its decline and subse- 
quent recovery up to 1976 are partly reflected in 
the index of loans to the countries with the highest 
relative income. Meanwhile, although this docs not 
constitute a really definite trend, the middle-income 
countries seem to be losing ground to the low-i=come 
countries in the distribution of bank funds, although 
the latter’s degree of participation is still very smail. 
The slight increase noticeable for these countries is 
no doubt due to the participation of certain coun- 
tries such as Indonesia and Zaire which, despite their 
low capita income, have oil and strategic mitral». 

The Third World market has split into big grou ss: 
the more advanced countries, which intern—tioaal 
bankers, using various criteria, classify as ` good 
clients”, and the less advanced countries which 
cannot easily obtain bank credit. In a tacit ioter- 
national division of credit, banks are incrcntingly 
participating in the financing of the first Group, 
while suggesting to the World Bank and Monxct-ry 
Fund that they should see to the needs cf the szccnd 
group. Commenting on this,a member of the US 
Council of Economic Advisers asseried tout” 
relatively few banks have carried the bul, cr ‘he 
loans and relatively few Third World countries with 
high income levels have had access to this sc sre of 
financing. At the same time, official deve! -meat 


. financing has been increasingly slanted towcrds th: 


poorer Third World countries...” 
Various studies and the data available sugzest 


on“ 
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that an increasing number of international banks are 
engaged in lending to Thitd World countries. For 
example, it is estimated that 605 hanks were con- 
cerned with lending to the Third World countries 
between 1971 and 1973, and’ their number is likely 
to have become higher still in the Jast few years. 
Of these banks, 475 are located in OECD member 
countries (137 in the United States, 107 in the 
United Kingdom, 57 in France and 31 in Japan), 
and 100 are in more than 20 countries in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. Of the 475 banks in the 
OECD countries,.157 are under the control of 4 
bank or banks in another country (usually itself an 
OECD member). s 
However, a fairly sizeable proportion of the Third 
- World’s external debt was owed to a group of 
major bank, ` mainly of American origin. Towards 
the end of 1975, two-thirds of the private external 
debt those countries came from loans granted by 
United States bank, and, what is even more impor- 
tant, nearly 40 per cent of the debt was accounted 
for by only six of those banks. The hegemony of 
American banks in bank loans to Third World 
countries not members of OPEC amounted to 65 
per cent of those countries’ total external private 
debt towards the end of 1976. The banks’ participa- 
“ tion was highest in the non-oil-producing countries 
of Asia and Africa (72.6 per cent) and next highest 
in their Latin American counterparts (63.6 per cent). 
The trend towards concentration and internation- 
alisation of bank lending is inspired by a variety of 
factors. As already pointed out, it reflects the cycles 
of capitalism at the present time in which a phase 
of expansion and intensive capital accumulation is 
immediately followed by a crisis in which the main 
need is to use the surplus accumulated for some 
financial purpose. In the circumstances, control 
over capital in general became increasingly depen- 
dent on the control exercised over the well-springs 
of credit. This gave rise to what we might- describe 
as the “‘artificial reproduction’? of external debts 
and credits. Debts led to fresh debts and, by the 
same. token, assets originated other assets. ` 
The dominant role of the financial markets led to 
fierce competition and thus contributed to the for- 
mation of banking corporations or transnational 
concerns, veritable giants which centralise capital on 
a world scale and battle for profits at every level in 
‘which these leaders of financial capitalism are 
involved. ` , 
The most familiar device is the syndication of 
bank credits, specially since the early years of the 


1970s, when it coincided with the Euromarket boom. . 


Looked at from-the standpoint of the Third World 
countries, syndicated loans enhance their dependence 
on a handful of major international banks, since it 
is these which usually operate as the organisers and 
leaders of the syndicates. 

Import possibilities have been made even more 
heavily dependent on external debt by _the current 
magnitude of the servicing of that debt. The destabi- 
lising effects which such payments have on: the 


debtor countries-have been increasingly recognised; , 


in fact for many Third World countries the payment 
of earlier debts begins to herald the need for future 
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‘indebtedness. It should be borne in mind that, 


according to certain estimates, by 1980, 1.5 out of 
every 3 dollars lent to the Third World countries 
will go on debt payments. By 1985, 2 out of every 


` 3 such dollars will be spent in this way. 


For different reasons, among them the inflexibility 
of the private banks when it comes to altering the 
terms of debt, and the caution -and fears of the 
lending countries, those debt service payments are 
becoming a relatively fixed component of the poli- 
cies of the debtor ‘countries. As a result, balance- 
of-payments adjustments attributable to the pressure 
of debt.servicing are unloaded on the trade balance. 
Then either in the form of import restrictions or 
intense promotion of exports, the Third World coun- 
tries are eventually driven towards lower levels of 
basic consumption or to a general economic slow- 
down. In these circumstances one can see how 
policies designed to benefit the balance of payments 
begin to fit into a process in which the country’s 
economic and social development ‘strategy is at 
stake. 

The problem has become more serious as indebted- 
ness to private international bankshas risen. The 
relatively unfavourable terms on which loans are 
granted leads to a paradox: the more debt servicing 


‘one pays, the less one’s debt is amortised, in relative 


terms. While the servicing of private bank debts 
doubled its share of total debt servicing, rising from ` 
14.6 per cent to 30.6 per cent between 1970 and 
1976, the rate of amortisation of that debt dropped 
to less than half in the same period. But amortisa- 
tion will begin to weigh heavily in the next few 
years. ` l 

The vulnerability caused'by this pressure to pay 
can be recorded in numerous indicators. For exam- 
ple, it has reduced the function formerly performed 
by reserves, These, as their name suggests, acted in 
certain critical situations, to finance external flows, 
both commercial and capital. Nonetheless, while 
the Third World countries in 1967 had reserves 
equivalent to one-third of their external debt, ten 
years later it barely amounted to one-tenth of it. 
Reserves then failed to perform their function of 
providing overall coverage of the external flows of 
the most heavily indebted countries. For those coun- 
tries, which were acutely dependent on a flow of 
new loans, reserves were reduced to the role of 
guarantees or collateral for the loans. Worse still, 
those reserves were gradually formed at the expense 
of the indebtedness itself: in other words, intet- 
national private banks also made loans in order to 
establish a body of reserves for the payment of 
their own loans. 

Further critical analysis of external debt neces- 
sarily involves a reference to the ‘new modality for 
evaluation which the international private banks 
have introduced in recent years. The criteria applied 
by lending banks in judging the conditions which a 
potential borrower must fulfill to qualify as a “good 
client’’ have evolved significantly The change in 
criteria has gone well beyond the concept of sol- 
vency and its assessment in purely financial terms 
and has now led, basically, to a global evaluation 
of the country involved (“country risk”). This 
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implies that relations of indebtedness to’ the private 
international banks have now reached- the stage 
where they distinctly influetice fundamental aspects 
of the autonomy of the borrowing country. 

What, then, are the main criteria which the big 
banks have started using to assess the situation of a’ 
country? Pancras J. Nagy contends that the ‘“‘coun- 


try risk” is to be understood as the possibility that ` 


a loss might be incurred by granting an international 
loan because of events which, at least to some ex- 


tent, are under the control of the Government of the l 


borrowing country. (Count-y risk, how to assess, 
quantify and monitor it: Euromoney Publications). 
From that point of view, the concept- of “country 
risk” is associated with the capacity for management 
not only in economic affairs but in all spheres of 
government activity. l 

The idea that the country must be “well-managed” 
is the key to determining its creditworthiness. But 
the question arises as to what bankers understand 
by “proper management”. The answer - is complex,. 
- and allowance must be made for different shades of 
emphasis. The “country-risk”” has been linked to 

the possibility of the occurrence of certain events 
which can be classified in three categories, On the 
` one hand, there are the political risks involved in 

wars, occupation by foreign countries, rioting in the 
` streets, internal ideological ‘differences, conflicts of 
economic interests, etc. On the other hand, there 
are certain social risks associated with civil wars, 
uneven distribution of income, trade union militancy, 
religious divisions,’ antagonism. between social 
classes, etc, Lastly, there are the economic factors, 
including the decline in the growth of productivity, 
rapid price rises, a drop in exports, an increase in 
imports of food.or energy, etc. 

A significant aspect of economic evaluation is 
‘what is usually known as ‘“‘good management” of 
countries and the appropriate use of loans. In actual 
fact, this concept is not defined very explicitly in 
the documents which refer to it, though it should, 
on the whole, be interpreted as the application of 
what is regarded as the right kind of economic 
policy. Under this method, countries which fulfil 
the recommendations of the IMF score high marks, 
- It is not difficult, for example, to conclude that a 
country is ‘‘well-managed’’ whenever its economic 
policies coincide with the traditional percepts. of the 
IMF. Even so, it would be a mistake to think that 


monitoring and follow-up of the Third World coun- 


tries are, because of this identity of aims, left solely 
to the IMF. In fact the opposite is stated quite 
explicitly: ‘‘...acceptance of IMF conditions and the 
mere fact of being under IMF supervision do not 
necessarily mean that a country’s ‘countty risk’ has 
improved, because ‘countries do not always comply 
with the conditions they have accepted. This is a fact 


which the commercial banks often neglect.” (Nagy, ' 


op. cit.): i ' 
According to the information available, ‘loans ex- 
tended by the ‘international private banks to Third 


World countries have been used mainly for financ-' 


ing of the public budget and for certain investment 
projects. In this latter sphere, in recent years, the 


bulk of financing has been concentrated in the ex-. 
` A i 
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tracting and manufacturing industries, public ser- 
vices and transport and energy, with particular in- 
tensity since 1974, 

However, we are concerned here with an analysis 
of a new phenomenon which, in the opinion of some 
authors, has a profound impact on the link between 
the Third World and the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries: the relationship between external debt and the 
export of manufactures. To begin with, it should be 
noted that the encouragement of the éxport of man- 
ufactured goods cannot be regarded as a project — 

. either explicit or implicit — of the private banks for 
all Third World countries. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the objectives of private international 
banks include that of starting the export of certain 
manufactured goods in some of the Third World 
countries. This ‘question is relevant to the interna- 

. tional crisis of the past few years. On the one hand, 
in recessive stages, the procedure of external credit 
has made it possible, to some extent, to maintain the 
Third World countries’ imports of capital goods. In 
some cases, it has even augmeidted their import 
capacity.* mes 

On the other hand, long-term banking business 
with Third World countries cannot be based on 
“compensatory loans” patterned on those of the 
IMF. In other words, it cannot be based on the 
objective of providing transitory remedies for bal- 
ance of payments imbalances or constantly financing 

-a country’s import capacity. The needs of the banks, 
and also of ‘the transnational corporations, both 
productive and commercial — particularly at a time 
of critical difficulties in the accumulation of capital 

‘;— seem to be moving towards the shifting or re- 

deployment of certain manufacturing activities to 
the periphery of the industrial system. Of course this 
strategy, which has been pursued by certain Third 

World countries, brings in foreign exchange with 

which to pay the debt service charges and thus 
makes it possible to incur further debt, ` 

The foregoing considerations mean that external 
debt is a lever to bring about certain changes in the 
international division of labour. The private banks 
would be highly involved in the promotion of these 
changes and in financing during the transitional 
phases. From the point of view of the major bankers 
the central countries would in future keep their 
monopoly over the capital-intensive industries which 
require sophisticated technologies, while the most 
advanced countries of the Third World would 
engage in those industries or parts of processes 
which are relatively labour-intensive. North-South 
trade flows would no longer be characteristically an 
exchange of manufactured goods and raw materials: 
the trade in various kinds of goods would now be- 
come predominant. 

Trade in manufactured goods produced in the 


*“Commercial bank credits to the developing countries 
were of benefit to the industrialised countries in a number of 
ways. They provided their private financial sectors with a rela- 
tively new source of growth and profits and also helped main- 
tain external demand for their exports during the recession”. 
David C. Beek: “Commercial bank lending to the developing 
countries, FRBNY Quarterly, Review, Sprint 1977, pp. 1 
and 2. 
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Third World countries is highly concentrated ina 5 


small number of countries: 45 per cent of the total 
of manufactured goods exported by the Third World 
countries and by the three low-income countries in 
Southern Europe come from South Korea, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, and Spain. If one adds to those coun- 
tries ‘Mexico, Brazil, Yugoslavia, Portugal, Singa- 
pore, Greece and India ‘(this latter having a declining 
share in the exports of manufactured goods of the 
Third World), the eleven nations mentioned repre- 
sent 80 per cent of the total of manufactured goods 
exported by the Third World countries. 

The World Bank emphasises, moreover, that in 
recent years, Malaysia, Colombia, Turkey and Thai- 
land have significantly increased their foreign sales 
manufactured goods. If one now compares the 
nations which have absorbed a high percentage of 
the total debt from private sources and those of 
manufactured goods, it will be seen that, with some 
exceptions, they’ are virtually the same countries. 
This-demonstrates the.essential link between exter- 
nal debt and the new international division of lab- 
our advocated by the big banks. 

This is not, the place to discuss the fate which 
awaits the exports of manufactures of the Third 
World countries. But it is necessary to highlight the 
part played by the big international private banks in 
this relative shift in the international division of 
labour — a part which, in various Third World 
countries, has meant a radical change in the deve- 
lopment strategies applied to previous decades. One 
should not forget, moreover, that these new versions 
of an outward-looking growth have been accom- 
panied, in those countries, by military dictatorship 
which, in the last analysis, have proved indispens- 
able as a means of reducing domestic consumption, 
drastically cutting back real earnings and reconvert- 
ing the industrial structure for purpose of export. 

At the risk of omitting other aspects, analysis of 
the influence of international private banks on the 
economic policies and development strategies of the 
countries of the Third World can be based in 
general on the following points: (a) A knowledge of 
the extent to which international private banks have 
supplanted the IMF in the setting of conditions for 
the Third World countries. (b) An enquiry into the 
differences and similarities between the conditions 
imposed by private bankers and those of the IMF, 
and the levels of demands in each case. 
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‘A reading of specialised literature shows that there 
is a close relationship between the weight which 
external debt acquires in any given country and con- 


‘ditions imposed on that country to ensure that its 


` as a whole. 


economic policy and development strategy should 
be carried out more thoroughly or changed. The 
axis around which these adjustments revolve is 
closely linked to the implementation of policies or 
programmes of stabilisation.’ The fundamental pur- 
pose of these policies is to keep certain economies 
increasingly tied to international business and to 
promote monopolistic contro! by transnational finan- 
cial capital. In the last analysis, it is an attempt to 
curtail the degree of autonomy of States and_to 
restrict the decision-making capacity of Governments. 
The penetration of international private banks 
in Third World countries cannot be viewed ex- 
clusively in terms of profits extracted by means 
of the expansion of highly lucrative investments. 
The interaction between financial investments and 
productive and direct commercial investments is a 
key to the dynamics of transnational capital. To 
some extent this is.the result of the mergers and 
other organic linkages between capital which occur 
within countries and through its international ex- 
pansion, On the other hand, however, this pheno- 
menon is the fruit of the cycles which are chara- 
cteristic of the capitalist system’s chronic inclination 
towards instability. . f 
The formation of financial-industria! capital, 
which gradually comes to function at the inter-: 
national level, raises new questions which must be 
considered in any analysis of external debt to the 
big private banks. The management of such debt 
in the Third World countries has been highly res- 
ponsive to the treatmeat extended to foreign capital 
So much so, in fact, that their demands 
as leaders are usually accompanied by those which 
they make as spokesmen or shareholders of other 
foreign investment enterprises. 
The relationship between banking capital and 
industrial capital has been extensively dealt with in 
theoretical analysis; it is generally regarded as not 
lending itself readily to empirical proof. Recent 
studies made for certain Latin American countries 
prove that external debt, particularly in the most 
advanced Third World countries, creates conditions 
which are conducive to the concentration and 
denationalisation of industrial capital. C] 
1 —_—__——_————* 
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Investment : 
-China’s .Changing 
Priorities i 


f 


N Chairman Mao’s days, even in his dotage, it 
- would have been unthinkable. China courting 
. foreign capitalists? Encouraging joint ventures bet- 
ween state enterprises and multinational companies? 
Never! No measure of China’s determination to 
effect its astonishing about-face in economic ideology 
‘is. more convincing than Peking’s new investment 
policies. : 
-= To any realist, there is nothing strange about 
it — quite simply, foreign investment is the sole 
\means by which the Chinese can hope to acquire 
the advanced technology necessary to achieve the 
prosperity they aspire to. But economic realism 
was never high on the list of virtues in Maoist 
China. i 


, China’s changing attitude to foreign investment and 
“collaboration has naturally aroused interest in many 
quarters, including economic experts and students of 
ideology. The well-informed Asiaweek magazine (April 
18, 1980) carries an analysis of Beijing’s emerging priori- 
‘ties in this sphere and their’ iniplications. Reproduced 
-here with due acknowledgement to Asiaweek, the analy- 
sis is part of a set of studies entitled ‘““China’s Trade 
Blitz’. . 
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Totally new policies take time to get under way, 
in China no less than anywhere else. Nine months 
after the National People’s Congress passed the new 
law on joint ventures, few if any of the jointly 
owned, limited-liability companies have actually 
been set up. But much negotiation, from preliminary 
discussions to hard bargaining, is taking place. One 


_ outstanding problem is that neither the Constitution 


nor the ‘body of laws of a Marxist state provides a 
place for ventures founded on the principles of capi- 
talism, and the new law cannot simply cut through 
the existing legal framework, There appears to be 


‘some confusion over the precise role and function of 


the body established to promote investment — the 
China International Trust and Investment Corpora- 
tion (which is responsible to another newcomer, the 
Foreign Investment Control Commission). Foreigners 
often complain of the vagueness of regulations. 

There is no lack of sound advice available if the 
Chinese want it. International banks and invest- 
ment houses are flocking to Peking with proposals 
and deals. The big Western and Japanese banks will 
be there to stay, sniffing out lucrative possibilities 
and lining up clients to talk to the new investment 
authorities. Expert consensus is that China couldn’t 
possibly do without the big banks, even if it wanted 
to. They will be financing not only direct invest- 
ment but, to a large extent, the deficit in China’s 
balance of payments that will also be an outcome of 
China’s policy shift. 

But they won’t have it all their way. China is 
revamping its own banking system to make it more 
effective in the international field. The State Council 
has assumed direct control over the Bank of China, 
the state’s foreign-exchange bank and certainly no 
newcomer to international clearance of commercial 
exchange. BC already has two very active branches 
in eastern Asia’s twin financial centres, Hongkong 
and Singapore. 

Another remarkable change is the official attitude 
towards assets of private individuals. Personal 
wealth is no longera “‘crime against the people,” 
and those whose bank accounts and property were 
confiscated during the Cultural Revolution have had 
their assets returned to them. Most of this money 
originated from compensation paid to landlords and 
capitalists whose businesses were nationalised in the 
1950s. Businessmen are now free to invest their 
money, though presumably no old-style tycoons will 
be permitted to emerge. Many of these men, now 
in their 60s and 70s, will be valuable to the state 
because of their experience in running businesses 
and making profits. Even those who fled with 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1949 or who subsequently mov- 
ed to Hongkong will be permitted, in certain circum- 
stances, to return and claim assets confiscated with- 
out compensation in the 1960s. 

Private individuals with small one-man businesses 
are now thriving in some parts of the country, but 
whether official tolerance will allow them to flourish 
remains to be seen. Last July some US $ 80 million 


- of Chinese assets frozen by the United States during 


the Korean War were released and people with 
proven claims, whether they reside on the mainland 
or in Taiwan, will be paid. In return, some $ 200 
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million in claims by US citizens will be partly un- 
_ IMF publishes these statistics monthly for all to 


frozen by China. 
State enterprises account for 80 per cent of 
Chinese industrial output. Most of the remainder 


is generated by thousands of collectives, both urban . 


and on rural communes. These are run on coopera~ 
tive lines, with wages paid to participants and any 
profits distributed. Most are very small, producing 
consumer, goods to meet local demand. A few of the 
larger ones, however, are expected to be in a posi- 
tion to go into business with a foreign partner, in 
most cases overseas Chinese. 

Profit, of course, is a powerful incentive — even 

to those imbued with three decades of Maoist col- 
lectivism. The authorities are certain to keep a 
close watch to see that things do not get out of 
hand. If necessary, the Government will tax away 
most of the extra income. China has no' intention 
of allowing a petit-bourgeois class to emerge, or to 
permit any marked widening in the distribution of 
wealth. Some workers in small Hongkong- Guang- 
dung joint ventures just over the border in Chinese 
territory are said to be making far more money than 
is consistent with the egalitarian principle that con- 
tinues to guide the Government and Party. , 

The two provinces in the South with the strongest 
commercial traditions, Guangdung and Fujien, have 
been granted special permission to raise funds for 
investment at the provincial level by issuing bonds. 
and borrowing directly from banks. The ancestral 
“homeland of nearly all Southeast Asia’s ethnic 
Chinese, these two provinces opposite Hongkong 
and Taiwan have a disproportionate share of small 
joint yentures with overseas Chinese companies. 

Shumchun, a satellite town of Hongkong in 

Chinese territory, serves as a pool of cheap labour 

. of Honkong-based firms. With its per capita income 
now approaching $3,500 a year, the British-run terri- 
tory is no longer attractive for investment in labour- 
intensive industries. But Shumchun is an easy com- 
muter’s distance away. The Guangdung provincial 
government is even building housing for Hongkong 
businessmen right by the industrial zone, another 
inducement, since the cost of housing in the city is 
extremely high. But some businessmen claim that 
Chinese authorities put pressure on, them to over- 
man their factories, which causes them to lose part 
of their competitive edge. Besides, the productivity 
of Chinese workers is far lower than their Hong- 
kong counterparts’. 

As befits a country turning away from pure Mar- 
xist theories of capital and labour, China will pro- 
bably seek to become a member of the International 
Monetary Fund, and so become eligible for World 
Bank loans. Yugoslavia provides a precedent for 
IMF membership: among the centrally planned 
economies. The lure for China is the possibility of 
soft development loans from the institution, which 
provides funds to improve infrastructure for trans- 
port and energy projects and thus pave the way for 
more industrialisation. 

The otherside of the coin, of course, is that China 
would be bound by IMF rules, which demand dis- 
closure of economic and financial statistics. The 
IMF would also want to scrutinise the Chinese 
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economy thoroughly, with no secrets withhéeld.. The 


see. The exchange rate for China’s currency would 
„also have to be approved by the international body. 


China is thought to be ready to make these conces-' | 


sions, as only IMF members have access to World 
Bank credit. ; . 

_ China has specified ‘the areas of its economy 
where direct foreign investment is most welcome. 
The generation of electricity by .thermal power 


stations, hydro-electric plants and nuclear~power ` 


stations is high on the list, along with the develop- 
ment of transport needs, including railways, roads, 
canals, airports wharves and port facilities: Presum- 
ably the joint venture that the Chinese envisages is 


for construction companies to build these facilities, - 


since it is inconceivable that either the Government 
should want to share the ownership and operation 


of public utilities with foreigners, or that any foreign ' 


company would be interested in equity in a Chinese 
power station. es 

China is also interested'in accelerating the deve- 
lopment of its natural resources with the help of 
foreigners. While construction companies would be 
eager to get this business and be prepared to estab- 
lish a joint-venture firm for the purpose, -the mines 
themselves are unlikely to be particularly attractive 


to foreign mining corporations since output would 


certainly be for domestic consumption. Even if 
mineral export deals were arranged, China’s rapidly 


‘rising demand for metals would soon create pressure 


to stop exporting. : 

The exceptions are oil and, to a lesser extent, 
coal. It is conceivable that Japanese steel companies 
may be interested in joint ventures to mine coking 
coal for: their blast furnaces, or Japanese power 
companies to develop steaming-coal resources. 


Again, shared ownership of natural resources is not . 


likely to appeal to-the Chinese, nor is Peking apt to, 
look with favour upon equity participation ‘in steel 
mills, cement works and petro-chemical complexes. 
It is the sale of such plants outright that would 
most attract foreigners. l 
What will interest the Chinese most is the. setting 
up of joint ventures in manufacturing companies 


where the output of the factory is intended for ex- . 


port. This would probably take the form of factories, 
to produce components or, finished goods which a 
big foreign company, ‘taking advantage of low 


labour costs, would ship back to the parent com-, ’ 


pany for assembly. Industries that lend themselves 


to this system are electronic ware (including semi-- 


conductors and TV parts, or sets) and telecommuni- 
cations equipment. Other suitable products: elec- 


trical appliances, motor vehicle components, optical 


\equipment, cameras, tools and containers. ' 
Also attractive to the Chinese will be investment 
in factories to produce goods for domestic consump- 


tion where the outpkt takes the place of goods now - 


being imported, or which will otherwise have to be 

imported, 

sets, telecommunications equipment, agricultural 

machinery, pharmaceutical products, electric trans- 

formers, and machine tools. Upstream synthetic 

fibre and plastic plants to supply co-operative man- 
-e Pa e 
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Included in this category are television 
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ufacturers on the édinmunes would undoubtedly be 
'. welcome, as would all forms of textiles, garments 
and footwear for ‘export. 

Though China’s investment law has made provi- 
sion for direct equity investment in a limited-liability 
‘company’ in which at least 51 per cènt of the 
`- ‘shares would be held by the Chinesé partner (nor- 


mally‘a state enterprise), the Chinese. would pro-: 


bably prefer investment through a compensation 
deal. The Chinese parner would provide the land, 
- the: buildings and industrial infrastructure as well as 
part of the labour, while the foreign partner would 
‘supply the machinery and the technology. Against 


his investment the foreign partner would receive: 


more of the.output of the factory than he would be 
entitled to according to his investment, and in this 


` way, over a period of time the company would , 


recover its investment: 

For'the Chinese, compensation or off-setting deals 
have obvious advantages. The output of the 
factory automatically finds a ‘market’ and the 
Chinese, who have little marketing expertise, “åre 
free from worries about sales; also, they are required 
to put little, if any, foreign exchange into the 
venturé. The skills acquired by the workers form a 


pool of expérience on.which, the Chinese side can. 


later draw forventures of its own. 

Normally, the Chinese are content with the nomi- 
nal position of owner or majority stockholder and 
leave the actual management to the foreign partner. 
This is because China has a sevre shortage of indus- 
trial managers of the calibre demanded in'the West 
and necessary for the efficient functioning of., fac- 
tories. But the Chinese are prone to exert ‘their 
rights in .decisions relating ‘to labour. They, are 
interested in creating jobs to relieve unemployment 
and so tend to over‘staff. ` They also often insist on 
wages for workers well above the normal raté and 
and then take the surplus in the form of a tax on, 
the worker’s pay. i eG 

. At present, there are about 500. compensation 
trade deals in operation. ' Most are small, and; al- 
most-all of them are with overseas Chinese partners 
in southen China. The Japanese have begun to enter 
‘the field, but so far European and American inves- 
tors seem to be hesitating. The Japanese have a 

: natural advantage in that they had a long colonial 
presence in northern China, and still have employees 
familiar with dealing with the Chinese in business, 
albeit in precommunist days. -They also have a 
partially similar cultural heritage, and a system of 
writing which consists of Chinese characters (though 
the syntax of their language is as different from 
Chinese as English is). ‘ x 

A- special case is oil exploration. When China 
announced early in 1979 that it was opening up’ its 
off-shore waters to foreign oil companies, there was 
a rush for rights to make seismic surveys in allotted 
blocks. Reason:'.tlie South China Sea and the 
Yellow Sea had long been considered among the 


most promising sites left in the world. All the pet- 


roleum giants — BP, Arco,-Elf, Exxon, Mobil, Cal- 
tex, Phillips, Amoco, Chevron — are represented in 
various combinations of consortia. 

_ This has some attraction for the investor,’ since 
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-reserves of at least 40 billion barrels. 


if 
' | 

his assests would be safe from any future nationali- 
sation, and the agreement could be simply terminat- 
ed if it did not work out according to expectations. 
Compensation deals are the only form of foreign 
investment tolerated by East European countries and 
the Soviet Union; they, too, are preferred by the 
Communist Government of China. 

` The seismic surveys will be complete in Septem- 
ber or October, after which bidding will begin for 
exploration rights. Depending on how soon the 
Chinese authorities and the oil companies can agree 
on production sharing, actual drilling could get 
under way early next year, and rigs will converge 
on the area from all parts of the world. The Japanese 
Government’s National Oil Corporation heads a 
consortium’ of small Japanese companies. The 
Chinese authority they are négotiating with is the 
China, Oil and Natural Gas Exploration and Deve- 
lopment Corporation. 

Most of the waters off the Chinese coast, extend- 
ing some distance over a wide continental shelf, are 
less than 60 metres deep. Production could thus 
turn out to be remarkably cheap. Preliminary in- 
dications have led petroleum geologists to predict 
So far, the 
only: drilling operation under way is in the Bohai 
Gulf, where the Japanese consortium is exploring. 
The Japanese are investing the $ 120 million expolra- 
tion costs. Ifno oil, is found, China will refund 
half the amount. If strikes are made, the field’s 
development costs could be $ 1 billion, of which 
China will put up 51 per cent. The petroleum will 
be shared in the ratio of 57.5 per cent for China and 
42.5 per cent for the Japanese. Itis expected that 
the deal will serve asa model for agreements that 
will be reached with other oil companies. 


Readers, please note... 
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We receive occasional complaints about 
Mainstream not reaching the subscriber. We 
would like the subscriber to help us overcome 
postal irregularities by letting us know in 
writing if an issue is not received within four 
days of the date of posting printed on the back 
cover. The missing copy will be replaced by 
as and we shall be able to pull up the posal 
authorities‘as well. 
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Trends 


in 
Jharkhand 
Movement l 


Y.S. GILL 


A Process of rethinking aimed 

at unifying the various fac- 
tions and forging a common 
front with Left and democratic 
parties to achieve the objective of 
a separate State for Adivasi 
tribals. in south Bihar has com- 
menced among the leaders of the 
Jharkhand movement. 

The views of almost all groups, 
parties and individuals associated 
with this movement converge as 
far as the demand for a separate 

. Jharkhand State is concerned. 

But, ideological differences, 
political affiliations and indivi- 
dualistic tendencies have split the 
movement into several politically 
weak cliques, squabbling vigor- 
ously with one another. 

The demanded new State, it 
has been proposed, 
clude, bésides a ‘major part of 
Bihar, parts of Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, and Bengal. The involve- 
ment of four States that would 
‘require to be amputated in order 

‘to form the Jharkhand State 
complicates matters a great deal. 


AL 


in ancient ti mes. 


should in- 


} 


The Chhotanagpur and Santha | 
Parganas region of Bihar is said 
to have been known as Jharkhand 
Munda, San- 
thal, Ho, Oraon, Kherwar, Bihar, 
Lohra, Bhuiya, Kharia, Kurmi, 
Chero, Bhumij, Bauri, Badia, 
Paharia, Chik-Baraik and Binjhia 
tribes madeup a major part of 
the population of this region 
even in those days. According to 
supporters of the Jharkhand 
movement, around the mediaeval 
age another tribe known as the 
Nag tribe came from the north 
and settled in this region, esta- 
blishing a small kingdom. This 
kingdom came in touch with 
the Moghul empire in the 16th 
century. In pursuit of power, 
the Moghul emperor subjugated 
the small state set up by the Nag 
tribe, who willingly submitted to 
the powerful emperor. 

The levy imposed by -the 
Moghuls after the inclusion of 
this kingdom in the empire could 
nevér be recovered fully and 
regularly; nevertheless, the impo- 
sition gave a strong feudal’ char- 
acter to the ruling Nag tribe. 
Leaders of the movement also 
contend that on the initiative of 
Nag rulers, caste Hindus from 


_the northern part of the country, 


who were socially better.develop- 
ed and economically ‘stronger 
than the Adivasis, came to live in 
the Jharkhand region. To pro- 


_ mote the migration, Jharkhand 


leaders claim, the Nag rulers con- 
ferred lands on the Hindu mig- 
rants — all with a view to stren- 
gthening the fedual base of the 
Nag rulers and perpetuating the 
oppression and exploitation of 
the Adivasis with the help of 
their new-found friends, the or- 
thodox caste Hindu community. 


The advent of the East India 


Company in the 18th century 
added a new dimension to the 
social oppression and economic 
exploitation of the Adivasis. 
True, the coming of the Raj 
initiated a code of laws but, the 
laws enacted by the British natu- 
rally did not help to end the 
exploitation of the tribals. In- 
stead, the colonialists further 
aggravated the woeful condition 
of the tribals in collusion with 
landlords, contractors, traders — 
not to speak of the oppressive 
Government machinery. 
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This declaration of forests in 
this region, as elsewhere, as “‘Te- 
served forests’? dealt a severe © 
blow to the already shattered 
tribal economy. By this time a 
large number of Adivasis had 
been rendered landless and were 
working to earn tHeir livelihood 
in the most-adverse conditions as 
a result of the never-ending ex- 
ploitation by the Nag feudal 
lords, the caste Hindus, who had 
settled in the area permanently, 
and traders belonging to various 
parts of the country, 

As a consequence, the Adivasis . 


had to depend for their basic 


necessities on the forests that are 
abundant here. Even now the 
Adivasis continue to depend as 
much on forest products as on 
agriculture for subsistence. 

Deprived of their land by the 
feudal lords and their traditional 
right over the forests, the Adiva- 
sis were either forced to flee to 
adjoining areas — where again 
they became a source of cheap 
labour — or live in the sub- 
human conditions existing in the 
tribal belt, exploited and socially 
degraded by the upper strata. 
The tribals had to suffer all this 
in silence, being illiterate, un- 
organised and poverty-stricken. 

The working of Christian mis- 
sionaries came as a boon to 
them, and with the spread of 
education — however inadequate 
— a section of the Adivasis step- 
ped on the first rung of progress 
and development. Soon this sec- 
tion began to understand its posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the exploiting class, 
and some resolved to revolt 
against the Establishment. The 
aspirations of the tribal leaders 
found expression in the separatist ` 
movement. 

In spite of continued agitation, 
poor leadership lacking initiative, _ 
direction and ideological percep- 
tion made it easy for the Govern- 
ment to crush it. Little or no 
attention was paid to the basic 
problem by those in power. Also, 


` fissiparous tendencies within the 


movement have 
recent times, 

This crisis has compelled 
broad section of the leadership to 
revise its traditional chauvinistic 
approach and launch the struggle - 
with new vigour in cooperation 

(Continued on page 34) 
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1 Tite political turmoil in Nepal subsided to some 


‘extent after the King’s declaration of May 24, . 


_1979,'that a referendum would beheld.‘ 
© The people of Nepal are to decide on May 2 this 
“year whether the present panchayat system with 
‘certain modifications is to be maintained or a multi; 
party system is to be allowed to function. The 
people of Nepal, who were never before given such 
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an opportunity, have to choose between these two 
alternatives. But the question is: Do the people 
know’ their political system? What will be their 
political behaviour in a referendum? Their responses 
to these questions and'the factors influencing their 
political behaviour are worth study. 
sampling of three hundred 
‘Nepali‘people living in Nainital has brought to our 
notice some important aspects of Nepali politics 
likely to have an impact on the forthcoming referen- 
dum. The type of sampling represents the nature 
and basis of politics in under-developed countries 
like Nepal. It shows the -nature of politics emerging 
‘in this category of population. An attempt has been 
made to understand the level of political awareness. 
‘For this purpose, fundamental questions related to 
their political system were asked, and on the basis of 
their-responses, the degree of political consciousness 
‘among them ascertained. Causes fora particular 
pattern of behaviour and attitude towards referen- 
dum. have been sought to be analysed on the basis 
of economic determinants of individual and social 
life. Biodata (age, education and economic status) 
have been collected. It is these aspects that have been 
taken up for an empirical study. But before studying 
these aspects of Nepali politics, the factors behind 
the referendum have also been discussed. 

The referendum has been declared not on a single 
issue; nor was there only one cause that provoked 
the King to declare it. 

The anti-system activities since the adoption of 
the panchayat systemi are the remote causes. Since 
the abrogation of the parliamentary system, the anti- 
system activists, and particularly members of the 

‘banned political parties, have remained engaged in 
exposing the demerits of the present system and pro- 
Moting agitation. And whenever the situation ap- 
peared to the system-maintainers to be dangerous to 
the system, steps were taken to normalise it. One 
such step was the, King’s offer to assess the system. 
In 1967, the panchayat system was evaluated for 
the first time by members of the National Panchayat 
and was adjudged the most suitable for dealing with 
the problems of Nepal. But opposition forces con- 
tinued to be active as the evaluation failed to incul- 
cate faith in the system. 

When these measures did not help, attempts to 
associate the anti-system activists with the pan- 
chayat system were made, by enabling them to get 

_ membership of class and professional organisations. 
But then they began to ventilate their grievances 
through these organs, which later on became a 
forum for opposition politics from within. Unsuc- 

, cessful -results of these attempts paved the way for 
a Constitutional amendment to eliminate the repre- 
sentation of graduates and class and professional 
organisations in the National Panchayat. To fill the 
vacuum created by the elimination of such represen- 

. tation, the Back-to-Village National Campaign was 
given Constitutional status by the same amendment. 
The campaign was launched through three-tier 
committees organised parallel to the panchayat ins- 
titutions. (These were the central board of the 
BVNC, the zonal board, and district committees. 
Village-level committees could not be formed). 
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These committees were assigned the task of fun- 
ctioning in terms of the principles of controlled and 
guided democracy. Foremost among these tasks was 
their role in elections. Their monopoly in panchayat 
elections created so much confusion and discontent 
among the people that the scope of opposition 
politics was enlarged despite the attempts to mini- 
mise it. Two types of charges were levelled against 
the electoral role of the committees of the Back-to- 
Village National Campaign. The first of these was 
their monopoly in endorsing candidates for the 
elections. They endorsed only those candidates who 
-were supposed to be supporters of the system. And 
in performing this task of endorsement, these com- 
mittees gave consideration to those who had manag- 
ed to please members of the committees. Thus their 
over-indulgence, in election politics not only dis- 
pleased many of the candidates but also made the 


committees dysfunctional with regard tó other duties 


assigned to them. 
Behind the mounting agony of the people were eco- 
nomic factors. Nepal with its annual per capita income 
hovering around Rs 880 is one of the poorest coun- 
tries. The mainstay of her economy is agriculture 
which is under-developed. Factories are very few in 
. number. Therefore all attempts till now to improve 
the economy have been made through foreign aid 
and faxes. 
is not healthy. On the other hand, levy of heavy 
taxes has aggravated the peasants’ discontent. Apart 
from the burden’ of heavy taxes, they were also 
asked to contribute to local development projects 


like irrigation, agriculture, schools and road cons- - 


truction. Moreover, agricultural workers were often 
made to work on projects without being paid 
anything. 
- The immediate causes that led to announcement 
of the referendum were the students’ agitations and 
the peasant movement. Members of the banned 
political parties and persons who had been victims 
of the Back-to-Village National Campaign Com- 
mittee’s excesses in elections joined the agitations. 
A 22-point charter of unfulfilled demands of stu- 
dents agitated the youth. The system of secondary 
school examinations, problems of admissions to 
colleges and the University, employment problem 
etc., were important among issues that led to the 
agitation. The impact of political parties on sections 
of the students and politicising of some Nepali 
students through contact with Indian students helped 
intensification of the agitations. 

Meanwhile, the execution of two Nepali Con- 
gress leaders, Y.B. Thapa and B.N. Shrestha, in 
February 1979 provided a major occasion for ex- 


` pression of resentment. These two Nepali activists 


were charged for their alleged role in the Okhaldan- 
ga armed raid and assassination attempt on the King 
during his, visit to Biratnagar sin 1973. On another 
occasion, students were beaten:up by the police 
when they reached the Pakistani Embassy in Kath- 
mandu on April 6, 1979, to protest against the 


execution Z.A. Bhutto. Three weeks after this inci- / 


dent, students and police again clashed (April 23, 
1979) at the Amrit Science College Hostel in Kath- 
mandu where the students had assembled to choose 
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But too much dependence on foreign aid~ 


their representatives for negotiations with the Gov? 
ernment. These incidents turned the agitation into 


va violent one, which spread over 37 districts and 


almost all campuses including that of Tribhuwan 
University, This covered the area from Hetaura 
in the Central Terai to Biratnagar in the extreme 
east. ’ 

Under these circumstances, a five-man Royal 
Commission was formed on May 2, 1979, on the ' 
orders of King Birendra. The Commission conceded 
the four,major demands of the students — right to 
form their union at national level, abolition of 
Rastriya Swatantra Vidyarthi Mandal, release of all 
arrested students and release of all other persons 
except those arrested on criminal charges. However, 
this could not minimise the tensions among the 
agitated students who accused the Commission of 
duplicity. A crowd of 30,000 students Taising the 
demand for direct talks with the King and criticising 
the Commission, staged demonstrations in Kath- 
mandu and attacked the buildings of Gorkhapatra, 
Rising Nepal and the Nepalese Royal Airlines. It 
was in this atmosphere that the King went on the 
air and announced that a referendum would be held. 

These explanations do not complete the back- 
ground of the referendum decision. The personality 
factor—of the king — is to be borne in mind. The 
young King, educated in democratic countries, 
might have recognised the importance of democratic 
values. He did not consult even his close associates ' 
before taking such an important step as holding a 
referendim To presume that he might have perceiv- 
ed the development of an Iran-type situation would 
be merely to.engage in guesswork. The King’s 
ability to understand the situation and take appro- 
priate decisions should not be dismissed lightly. 

It is essential to know the reaction and views of. 
the people towards the referendum. This was tested 
by sampling 300 Nepali people living and working 
in Nainital’ a hill-station and tourist spot close to 
the Nepal border. The heavy tourist traffic provides 
opportunities to unskilled labour to make a living. 
The Nepalese whose opinions were sought and atti- 
tudes recorded belong to this group that. has come 
to this: part of Indian territory to earn their liveli- - 
hood by manual labour. 

These people, coming from Bajang ‘district of Seti 
Zone, belong to the agrarian rural society of Nepal. 
They do not have enough land to support their 
families. Other sources of income are also not 
available. Even the scope for utilising their manual 
labour for livelihood are almost nil in present 
circumstances. The only way, therefore, is for them . 
to seek out opportunities and places to earn their 
livelihood by labour. 

The first question is whether, those beloaging.to 
this labour class will participate in a referendum, . 
whether indeed they know what it means. Next. to 


be understood is how they react to questions involv- - 
ing their participation in a referendum after they — . 


are made to understand its meaning and significance. 
No factor has been more conducive to their igno- 
rance of and indifference to politics than the econo-.” 
mic factor. Neither age nor education nor 
other factors are so much responsible for their 
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present political behaviour as the economic factors. 
However, this should not lead us to under-estimate 
the impact of these factors on their political per- 
sonalities. 

People covered by the present study have been 
- put into five age groups. The first group of ten 
covers those from 12 to 20 years. In the second 
group ranging between 21 and 30 years, there are 
seventy persons. The third group, between 31 and 
40 years, has 75 persons. Under the fourth age 
group there are 85 persons; they are between 41 and 
50 years. The last age group has 60 persons who 
are 51 and above. 

These people were asked the following simple 
questions: 1. Who is the King of Nepal and what 
is his position in the political structure? 2. What is 
the Panchayat System with its partyless character? 
3. Do they know about the different layers of 
panchayats? Do they know what village panchayat 
is? 4. Have they cast their votes in any of the 
panchayat elections? 5. Do they know the names 
of political parties and their leaders? 6. Have they 
heard of the referendum? Do they know its meaning 
and the issues involved? 

Responses to almost all these questions were 
negative.. Political awareness has been found limited 
to the ‘mere knowledge that the King is supreme. 
Most of them in all the five age groups know the 
King as the supreme ruler. But they do not know 
why he is supreme. The name of the present King 
is not known to them. Two per cent belonging to 
the third age group and three per cent from the 
fourth age group, in reply to this question, gave the 
name of late King Mahendra and the late King 
Tribhuwan respectively. Knowledge of the Panchayat 
System was poor. They do not know the various 
layers of the panchayat institutions. However, 90 
per cent know of the village panchayat, though they 
do not know how it is composed and the way it 
functions. Except a few no one has exercised his 
franchise in any of the panchayat elections. No one 
knows the name of any political party or the names, 
of its leaders. Three persons who mentioned the 
surname Koirala failed to identify his party affilia- 
tion. They had also not heard the declaration about 
a referendum. The significance of the referendum 
and the issues were not known to them. However, 
general ubservation showed the orientation of two 
per cent of the respondents towards national affairs 
to be based on their economic problems. This 
analysis makes it clear that there is no correlation 
between the age factor and political awareness. 

Illiteracy or lack of educational facilities may ex- 
plain their political backwardness, as 97 per cent of 
the people in the sample were illiterate, and only 2 
per cent could read and write. Only one person was 
found to have studied up to Class IV while one 
claimed to have passed the sixth class examination. 

It may be presumed that extension of education 
among the rural population may awaken them from 
political slumber. But what is the guarantee that the 
people, after getting educated, would be politically 
active? Moreover, the question of availing of educa- 
tional facilities arises only when they have not to 
think ali the time of bare livelihood. Not only lack 
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of educational facilities but poverty as well, have 
prevented them from attending shools and compelled 


-them to sell their labour. Thus education has no 


meaning for this category of people who lack the 
means to maintain themselves. 

Here are the responses of people in the sample 
against questions involving their participation ina 
referendum. These responses were recorded after 
they had been made to understand the meaning and 
significance of the referendum, and the issues 
involved: 

Q: Will you participate in the referendum? 

Their answers to this question were noted under 
three categories — ‘Yes’, ‘No’ and ‘No respons”, 
Under the ‘yes’ category, there are 10 respondents 
(3.3 per cent of the total respondents). The ‘No’ 
category includes 200 respondents, that is, 66.2 par 
cent. In the last category of ‘No response’, there 
are 90 respondents. The number of respondents 
under this category constitute 30 per cent of the total 
respondents. 

Again, respondents in the ‘yes’ category were 
asked to explain the reasons for their wiliingness to 
participate in the referendum. Responses againsi 
this question are recorded to have been based cn ihe 
economic conditions of the respondents. In the hope 
of securing better economic conditions, they have 
favoured participation in the referendum. A®iin, 
another question was asked to get the reasons for 
unwillingness to participate in the referendum. It was 
found that 150 respondents out of the 200 belonging 
to the ‘No’ category — that is, 50 per cent of ine 
total and 75 per cent of ‘No’ category respondents 
— have shown no interest in a referendum because 
they think it will not end their poverty or proble a., 
while 50 respondents (16.2 per cent of the total and 
25 per cent of the ‘No’ category) have given no 
reason for their unwillingness to particinate in the 
referendum. 

The majority of the respondents who had bceon 
made to understand the meaning of the referendum 
were not interested in participation in ihe referen- 
dum. The affirmative reply of the respondents cons- 
tituting 3.3 per cent of the total respondents is kased 
on no other ground than the economic This »22ns 
that not education but economic factors have made 
them agree to participate. Reasons for non-particip- 
ation of 50 per cent respondents may also be found 
in economic problems. They are not keen to par- 
ticipate because they think the referendum is being 
held not for their economic benefit. Thus education 
does not guarantee political activity by the edu- 
cated. Education may be an agency of pouitical con- 
sciousness but not its basis. The basis of political 
consciousness is the material condition of life. If ihe 
material conditions of life are poor in a parii:ular 
social and political spectrum, people care least for 
the rights given to them. However, if a political 
system ensures the basic conditions of life the 
people may be enthusiastic and may participate in 
it. So enthusiasm towards political activities of this 
category of people is governed by the conditions of 
life. 

People in the sample are economically poor. None 
of them owns more than one acre of land. Their 
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prime concerns are, therefore, 
their economic problems. When 
they were told that a referendum 
would be held to bring about a 
better economic system, some of 
them said they had seen nothing 
new till now, and nothing better 
was expected in the near future. 
To test their attitudes the follow- 
ing questions were asked: 

Q.' Referendum means not 
merely to give you the right to 
choose either the panchayat sys- 
tem or the multi-party system, 
but it means more. Its ultimate 
aim is to restructure the econo- 
mic system inorder to give bene- 
fit to the majority of the popula- 
tion. Will you, then, participate 
in a referendum? 

Their responses to this ques- 
tion were recorded in three cate- 
gories: 75 per cent of the respon- 
dents replied ‘yes’, 5 per cent 
‘no’ and 20 per cent did not 
respond either way. 

Q. It means to give you the 
right to choose your own way ‘of 
life which would ensure economic 
stability, social security and, on 
the whole, your prosperity. Will 
you then participate in the refer- 


, ‘endum? 


„This time one per cent of those 
belonging to the ‘No’ category 
and 5 per cent of those in the 
category of ‘No response’ ea ak 
ded in favour of participatio 
This makes the total percentage 
of respondents willing to partici- 
pate in the referendum on econo- 

' mic grounds 81 per cent. 
Q. What you will do if you 
are voted to power? 


Eighty per- cent of the respon-. 


dents said they would try to secure 
means of livelihood for those 
who lacked them. 

All these indicate the signifi- 
cance of the economic factor be- 
hind the political behaviour of 
this category of people. If only 
political issues are put before 
them, the chances of their re- 
„maining non-participants in a 
referendum may increase. Had 
political factors alone been deter+ 
minants of political -behaviour, 
they would have shown interest 
‘in either support for the pancha- 
yat system or restoration of the 
multi-party system, which are 
purely political issues. ` 

The above conclusions have 
been further strengthened by the 
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response to another question. 
They. did not know about the 
past parliamentary system nor do 
they know about the present pan- 
chayat system. This means that 
the working of the panchayat 
system for the last 19 years’ and 


‘the practice of the parliamentary 


system for 18 months could not 
make them understand the signi- 
ficance or meaning of either. It is 
evident that if minimum decent 
conditions of life are not provid- 
ed and maintained by a system, 
the people will have no interest 


in it. They would not even bother ° 


to know what the system meant. 
In short, poverty, illiteracy and 
political unawareness have made 
them Jeast enthusiastic about the 
forthcoming referendum. And 
poverty is responsible for political 
ignorance or disinterest in 


- politics. 


On the basis of the above, it 
may be presumed that where the 
people are lacking the means of 
livelihood, . nothing works so 
effectively in mobilising their 
opinion as focussing attention on 
their economic issues through 
effective propaganda. O ; 





| SERVICES BOARD | 
KHADI & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 
COMMISSION — 


Iria Road, Vile Parle (West), BOMBAY-56 `, 


l No. SB/Adv-1/80-81 


Applications are invited from candi- 
dates for the post of Special Officer 
(Marketing) in the scale of pay Rs. 
1500-60-1800-100-2000 plus allowances 
as admissible under the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission. The 
scale of pay of the: post is likely to be 
revised upwards, 


2. The post is reserved for Scheduled 
Caste candidates. General candidates 
would, however, be considered if no 
suitable scheduled caste candidates are 
available for the post. 


3., The qualifications, experience etc. 
essential for the post are as follows:— 


Educati:nal Qualifications: Graduate 
in any discipline from a recognised 
University! A post-graduate Diploma or 
a degree in Business Administration 


with particular reference to warketing . 


would be considered as additional quali- 
fication entitling the holder of it to have 
preference in selection. 


Experience: 10 years in a responsible 
position in a reputed firm/Public Under- 
taking/Statutory Organisation/Govern~ 
ment of which at least 5 years should 
have been spent in activity directly or 
indirectly connected with the marketing 
of consumer commodities, preferably 
khadi and village industries products. 


Maximum Age: 45 years. Relaxable 
up to 5 years in case of Schedaled 
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Caste/Scheduled Tribe candidates. No 
age limit in the case of Commission’s 
employees. 


4. Applications must reach Secretary, 
Services Board (through Proper Channel 
in the case of Commission’s employees: 
and candidates in Govt./Semi-Govern- 
ment Public undertaking Service), on or 
before May 10, 1930. For candidates 
residing in Andamans, the North Eastern 
States and remote hill and border areas 
applications received up to May 25, 
1980 may be considered. 


| 
How to apply: Typed applicatioù on 
a foolscap paper giving following ‘par- 
ticulars in a tabular form should be 
submitted. The order given below must 
pe adhered to. Incomplete applications 
are liable to be rejected. 


(1) Name and Address. (2) Date of 
Birth. (3) Are you a member of Sche- 
duled caste/Scheduled tribe...... Yes/No. 


Details of Qualifications: Graduation 
and above in tabular form. (a) Degree 
(b) Month and year of passing. (c) Per- 
centage of marks obtained. (d) Division 
(e) University. 


Details .of work experience in tabular 
form: (a) Name of the employer. (b) Post 
held. \c) Pay scale and present pay. 
(d) Date from... to.... (e) Reason for 
leaving. 
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‘The World of | 
The Judge ° 


Ware the. questions ‘directly. 
i involved in what has come - 


to be known as the ‘Mathura 
rape case’ will no doubt be dealt 
with by the Supreme Court while 
considering the review petition 
filed by the State of Maharashtra, 
other matters ‘have come up that 
would seem to. merit serious 
public discussion as well as earn- 
est consideration by the judges 
themselves, This is why the Com- 
‘mentary on the subject in Main- 
stream (April 19), particularly in 
respect of the question of Jocus 
standi, must be deemed impor- 
tant. X 


The question that has arisen is. 


whether or not any citizen or 
organisation of citizens has the 
right to move the Court for re- 
view of a judgement which in its 
opinion does not adequately serve 
the ends of justice or sets a pre- 
cedent that may have adverse 
consequences on society as a 
whole at a future date, or at least 
in relation to future cases of a 
similar type. The correct view 


would seem to be that any citizen _ 


has the right to move the Court 
. in such matters so long as what 
‘ig sought to be served is the 
public interest and the cause of 
justice, and no ulterior motives 
are shown to be involved. 

Some judges may feel under- 
standably annoyed over demons- 
trations and public rallies on 
issues disposed of, or on opinions 
expressed by, the courts of law, 
and in the case of the highest 
court in the land, such feelings 
among some judges and a section 
of lawyers would perhaps be even 
more understandable. That does 
not, however, mean that the re- 
sentment is justified. Supreme 
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Court judges particularly must 
take a very liberal view of the 
matter, for the simple but very 
good reason that what the Sup- 
reme Court says is final, and the 


public have no way of drawing > 


attention to ‘anything wrong or 
harmful even if such a judgement 
_ will affect the lives of large num- 
bers of people — till either the 
Supreme Court itself reviews its 
own order or Parliament makes 
suitable changes in the relevant 
law or laws. This position casts 
a heavy responsibility on Sup- 
reme Court Judges, and that 
should not be lost sight of. 

In the Commentary Chitta 
Ranjan has rightly drawn atten- 
tion to these aspects. No one 
can disagree with the view that 
judges cannot function in isola- 
tion from the harsh realities of 
life around them — realities like 
the one which was highlighted by 
the demonstrations held by the 
women’s organisations regarding 
the rape case in question. Rallies 
and demonstrations are a way the 
people have in a democracy of 


. expressing their feelings, and it 


seems unrealistic to object to 
them so long as they are peace- 
ful. Even court verdicts cannot 
be said to be above criticism, 
justice must be done, and must 
also be seen to be done, as the 
saying goes. ' 

J may point out here an error 
that has crept into Chitta 
Ranjan’s Commentary. It was the 
Sessions Court’s verdict that was 
upheld, the High Court had set 
«aside that verdict, but the Sup- 
reme Court reversed the High 
Court’s judgement. The error 
however does not invalidate the 
arguments put forward by the 
writer. 

Another important point is 
that there is no reference in the 


‘Commentary to a specific provi- 


sion in the Constitution for the 
Supreme Court to review its 
judgements or orders on its own. 
I refer to Article 137 which 
roads: “Subject to the provisions 
of any law madz by Parliament or 
any rules made under Article 145, 
the Supreme. Court shall have 
power fo review any judgement 
pronounced or order made by it.” 
Article 145 provides inter alia for 
making rules governing such re- 
view. Thus it will be seen that 


even the question of locus standi 
need not be brought in when the 
Supreme Court itself has the 
power to review its own orders 
when attention is drawn to real 
or seeming flaws in any of them. 


New Delhi S.P. Nigam 
Chitta Ranjan writes: 
I am thankful to Nigam for 


pointing out the.error which was 


inadvertent. I had overlooked 
Article 137 which provides for re- 
view by the Supreme Court it- 
self. Perhaps the Supreme Court 
should devise a procedure by 
which there will be automatic 
review where there is doubt or 
some misgiving has arisen in the 
public mind. No court or judge 
can proceed on the basis of in- 
fallibility — that does not seem 
to be an attribute even of God. 


Assam Incidents 


HERE are some errors in the 

article “Assam’s Dangerous 
Portents’ by Ghanshyam Pardesi 
(Mainstream, April 5). My age 
is 48, not 38. I saw a half-burnt 
baby in the Government relief 
camp of Mukalmua (later it 
died), and not in any hut. After- 
wards, when I saw the bus of 
the junior doctors, I got down 
from my taxi and talked to them 
of my own accord. Initially the 
conversation was friendly. Only 
when I casually enquired whether 


-they had visited the two Govern- 


ment camps in Nalbari, they 
answered that they did not feel 
it necessary to give treatment to 
any ‘Bangladeshi’. This retort 
provoked me and I remarked 
that being doctors they should 
not discriminate, moreover, the 
inmates were not Bangladeshis 
but, one-time Bengali Hindu- 
Muslim refugees. I had not 
mentioned the half-burnt baby 
because it had received proper 
treatment in the Government 
camp — although that did not 
prevent its death. The other facts 
published regarding my gherao 
in the bus, my suspension from 
the newspaper Saptahik Milacha] 
etc, are all true. All this has 
culminated in my services being 
terminated from the newspaper 
on March 31 last. 

Nirupama Bargohain 
Gauhati 
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Pakistan (Contd. from page 6) 


vices and the third most powerful 
General in the country. 

Some weeks prior to his re- 
moval, Chishti had visited North 
America and Britain. While in 
London he had been usually 
frank in informal discussions 
with Pakistanis resident in Lon- 
don. He stated that Zia was a 
disaster for the country; that his 
incessant lies were an ‘embarrass- 
ment’ to the military; that the 
army was in a demoralised state 
and ‘I’ve reached the end of my 


patience’. Whether Chishti was ’ 


being groomed to take over from 
Zia by the US State Department 
ig an open question, but Amer- 
ican journalists had envinced a 
remarkable interest in his move- 
ments since last December. 
Chishti remained confident even 
after his removal. A friend who 
rang him from London and asked 
what he intended to do was told: 
‘I’m at least the elected President 
of the Rawalpindi Golf Club!’ 
The break-up of the unity of the 
top echelons of the army is the 
strongest manifestation yet of the 
crisis afflicting Pakistan. Zia is 
seen as a liability by the United 
States. But who can replace him? 
Another coup would not neces- 
sarily improve matters, though 
it might provide a bridge to 
the leadership of Bhutto’s peo- 
ple’s party, which would win a 
majority in any election. But an 
election could prove to be an ex- 
pensive gamble. It would un- 
leash a set of mass mobilisations 
and in Baluchistan it would re- 
turn a nationalist government. [] 





PAK CUSSEDNESS 


We have pushed Afghanis- 
tan towards the Soviet Union. 
They wanted a rail link and 
we refused them that. We 
interfered with the movement 
of their goods. We did not 
allow their aircraft to fly over 
our territory except by a long, 
circuitous route. In many 
small ways, we made their life 
difficult. Their leaning towards 
the Soviet Union was natural 
after that. 


— Air Marshal Asghar Khan 
(Quoted in Times of India, April 22, 
+ 1980) 
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ADVT. No. 2/80(R-11) 
| Diploma tn Radiation Medicine (D.R.M.) and Diploma 
in Medical Radioisotope Techniques (D.M.R.I.T.) 


JULY 1980 


Radiation Medicine Centre of Bhabha Atomic Research Centre will offer training 
programmes leading to the above diplomas awarded by the University of Bombay. 
The training will comprise of a full time schedule of lectures, demonstrations, practicals 
and clinics, The training programme will commence from August 1980 and would 
last for a period of one academic year. Appropriate examinations will be conducted 
by the University of Bombay before awarding the Diplomas. During the period of the 
training, the candidate will not be allowed to hold any other job or join any other 


_ training programme. 


The revised detailed syllabus for these diplomas and the types of examinations to 
be given by the University of Bombay-are described in the hand-book of the University 
of Bombay. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: |- 


1. Diploma in Radiation Medicine (D.R.M.): Candidates for this diploma should 
bave M.B.B.S. degree (including internship) of the University of Bombay or any other 
University recognised as equivalent thereto and must have thereafter held one resident 
post preferably in internal medicine/in Radiology/Pathology/Pharmacology. Candie 
dates having post-graduate qualification and/or one year’s clinical experience in a 
secognised teaching hospital will be given preference in selection. 


2. Diploma in Medical Radioisotope Techniques (D.M.R.L.T.): Candidates for 
this diploma should bave the B.Sc. degree with first division of the University of 
Bombay, with chemistry, physics, microbiology, zoology, life sciences or biophysics ag 
one of the subjects or an examination recognised as equivalent thereto. Those having 
M.Sc degree can apply but their additional qualification wilt not entitle them to any 
preference in selection, 


No fees for the training programmes will be charged from the trainees by the 
Bhabha Atomie Research Centre. However, the trainees will be required to pay the 
necessary fees to the University of Bombay. Trainees selected for the course would be 
entitled to a monthly stipend of Rs. 400 p.m. during the period of their studies, if they 
are not in receipt of pay and allowances from any other sources. Such trainces will be 
required to submit an agreement and an indemnity bond executed jointly by the trainee 
and a surety who shall be a permanent Government servant of Group (B) status or 
above, serving under the Central Government of a State Government. 


The trainees may apply for hoste? accommodation in University Hostel or 
Bbabha Atomic Research Centre Training School hostel at Anusbaktinagéer The 
trainee will have to pay for his boarding and ‘lodging in the hostel. 


Those desiring to enroll as students for either of these diplomas should send 
their completed applications in duplicate so as to reach Dy, Establishment Officer 
(R-ID, Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, Central Complex, 4th Floor, Trombay, 
Bombay-400085 on.or before June 16, 1980. 


Each application should be accompanied by a non-refundable crossed Indian 
Postel Order payable to the Accounts Officer, Bhabha Atomic Research ‘Centre, 
Bombay for a sum of Rs. 5 for general candidates and Rs. 1.25 for SC/ST candi- 
dates. Disabled Defence Service Personnel and dependants of Defence Service 
Personnel killed in action and ex-servicemen are exempted from attaching postal order 
to their applications, : 


Selected applicants will have to appear for an interview prior’ to their final 
selection. Candidates called for interview will bé eligible for reimbursement: of journey 
expenses limited to a single second class Railway ticket each from place of normat 
residence to Bombay and back by the shortest route on production of cash receipt 
from the Railway concerned. If concessional tickets are available, reimbursement will 
be limited to concessional return fare only. 


Those candidates who have appeared for B.Sc., or M.B.B.S., but whose results 
are not declared can also apply. They should intimate their results as soom as they 
are declared. Only those who get first class will be considered, 


Those candidates whose applications are sponsored by Medical Institutions and 
who have an immediate prospect of using radiation medicine techniques in their work 
would be given preference in selection. fed 


Application forms with further particulars, syllabus etc. can be obtained. from 
the Deputy Establishment ‘Officer (R-II, Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, Central 
Complex, 4th Floor, Trombay, Bombay-400085. Postal requests for forms should reach 
Deputy Establishment Officer (R-II), on or before June 2, 1980, accompanied bya 
self-addressed envelope (23 x 10 cms) with 0.6 paise postage stamps affixed thereon 
quoting the advertisement number and the diploma for which the admission is desired, 
Postal requests for forms which are received after the prescribed date and/or which 
are not accompanied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope will not be entertained. 
Candidates whose application forms are incomplete will not be considered for 
admission. a ;: 
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Peasants and Struggle for New Society 
(Continued from page 12) 


country where modern economic growth even under 
bourgeois auspices has been achieved with a politi- 
cal coalition in which the initiative and leading role 
of industrial groups and the urban middle classes 
is seriously curbed by the rural oligarchy under the 
slogan of anti-industrialism and ruralism. This weak- 
ness of political and economic leadership of indus- 
trial capital is not an accident but the culmination 
of a long process of compromise and bargaining bet- 
ween the industrial and the rural land-owning 
groups, both sinking deeper and deeper in ‘corrup- 
tion and in parasitism at the expense of the funda- 
mental and long-term interests of the nation and of 
the common people. 

Fulfilment of the national interest and the welfare 
of the masses in this background demands a shake- 
up of this unholy coalition. It demands the emer- 
gence of a new political coalition which can utilise 
the productive potential of the industrial and agricul- 
tural classes but which can ruthlessly eliminate the 
parasitical ramifications of these classes in the 
existing politico-economic system. - 

The politicisation of the vast masses in the urban 
and rural areas, the ferment in the newly awakened 
rural and urban intelligentsia and the patriotic stir- 
ring in some of the industrial bourgeois groups 
against the political and economic corruption of the 
established urban and rural elites — these provide 
the potential to be tapped fora breakthrough in 
Indian politics. Without such a break-through, both 
national survival and the security of the masses may 
be put in jeopardy. 


It cannot be ruled out, at least theoretically, that 
such a political breakthrough takes the shape of 
an internal shake-up and attempts at internal recti- 
fication of the bourgeois system with a view to arres- 
ting its disintegration. It may take the shape of one 
type of bourgéois groups being pushed out by other 
types of bourgeois groups without altering the boun- 
daries of the bourgeois system but by extending them 
as far as possible. In concrete class terms, it may take 
the shape ofa sharper differentiation between mer- 
chant-cum-usury capital and industrial capital; and 
within industrial capital itself between its monopoly 
and non-monopoly forms. In the rural sector it may 
take the shape of a shift of the power base of the 
industrial bourgeoisie from the capitalist landlord 
and the rich peasant to the working peasant and 
Jandless labour. If such shifts occur, they can pro- 
vide the basis of a ‘historic compromise’ between 
the forces of the national bourgeosie and the revo- 
lutionary working class for structural reforms and 
natural development. 

The following words of Lenin, which he wrote as 
a scientific appraisal of the revolutionary p»ten- 
tialities of the Asian bourgeosie in the anti-colonial 
struggle, may be recalled. 


In Asia there is still a bourgeoisie capable of championing 
sincere, militant, consistent democracy, a wort'.y comrade of 
France’s great enlig! teners and great leaders of the eighteenth 
century. $ 
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The principal representative of the social support of this 


_ Asian bourgeoisie wuici: is still capable of fighting in a histori- 


cally progressive cause is the peasant. (Lenin’s Works, Vol. 
18, p. 145) 


It.is pertinent to ask whether the Indian bour- 
geoisie has already exhausted its capability of 
championing the cause of the Indian peasant for 
ever. Or, faced with the prospect of losing the sup- 
port ofthe peasant — its principal social base in a 
still predominantly agrarian society — is the bour- 
geoisie capable of reviving its historical initiative 
to recapture peasant support by shifting its power 
base to the mass of the working peasantry? It should 
not be overlooked that a non-European model of work- 
ing peasant-oriented agrarian reform and rural develop- 
ment already exists as exemplified by the cases of 
Jopan, Taiwan and South Korea (if not China and 
Vietnam). Moreover, the technological and institu- 
tional’ choices suited to a labour-surplus and land- 
scarce Asian situation (as against the labour-scarce 
and land-surplus West European situation) are avail- 
able to the perceptive sections of the Indian bourgeoisie 
for adrastic reorientation in their choice of rural 
classes which are to serve as the agents of the Agri- 
cultural Revolution. 

In this background leaders of the workers and the 
peasants who take an unhistorical, schematic and 
ossified view of bourgeois constraints in a develop- 
ing country are perhaps guilty of under-estimating 
the resilience and the potentialities of the bourgeois 
system in the contemporary period. To take a rigid 
view of the crisis of the ruling class and to interpret 
the course of evolution of the bourgeois system in 
terms of a pre-determined path of decline and dis- 
integration is to be unprepared for the phenomenon 
of multiple and even unpredictable possibilities. One 
must not under-estimate the capacity of the bour- 
geoisie to learn from historical experience in order 
to preserve the bourgeois system. It is the Asian 
bourgeoisie which has learnt much more from 
Revolutions elsewhere than perhaps the revolutiona- 
ries themselves. In this background the following 
observations of Lenin are pertinent: 

Classes do not err; in general and on the whole they mould 
their interests and political aims in conformity with the condi- 
tions of the struggle and with the conditions of social evolu- 
tion. (The Agrarian Programme Of Social Democracy, p. 254), 

Itis highly unlikely that the industrial bourgeoisie 
will continue to preserve its alliance with the capi- 
talist landlord and the rich peasant even though 
such an alliance becomes counter-productive for the 
bourgeois system and leads to loss of support from 
the mass of the peasantry. The alienation of the 
working peasant may force a split in the bourgeois 
camp creating a basis for realignments within the 
dominant political coalition. 

In the coming years the relationship of the bour- 
geoisie and the working peasantry will thus constitute 


: the most exciting question of Indian politics. 


It should be remembered at the same time that the 
extension of the boundaries of the bouegenis-demo- 
cratic revolution of the release of new initiatives on 
the part of the dynamic sections of the industrial 
bourgeoisie would also crucially depend on the 
initiative and insight — of the political representa- 
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tives of the working class and the toiling peasantry 
themselves, Again as Lenin said: 

A liberation movement that is bourgeois in social and eco- 
nomic content is not such because of its motive forces. The 
motive forces may be, not the bourgeoisis but the proletariat 
and the peasantry. (On the Alliance of the Working Class and 
the Peasantry.) 


In other words, the thorough-going completion of 
the tasks of the bourgeois-democratic revolution or 
the complete social, economic, political and cultural 
emancipation of the working peasantry from the 
survivals and deadweight of the semi-feudal and 
colonial past requires the initiative and activity of 
the representatives of workers and peasants them- 
selves. It is one of the puzzles of Indian politics 
why the urban working class which has often been 


` characterised as half-worker and half-peasant has 


r. 


never been mobilised in defence of the peasants’ 


demand for land and liberty. 
A decisive break of the industrial bourgeoisie from 
its alliance with the rural oligarchy, therefore, pre- 
supposes the activisation ofthe forces of the work: 
ing class in defence of the peasants, social and econo- 
mic emancipation from the burdens of the colonial 
and semi-feudal past. In the Indian context the 
intelligentsia also constitutes a soćial category of 
critical importance because of its access to the 
means of mental production and because of the 
absence of a separate peasant intelligentsia as a 
sequal to age-old illiteracy and cultural backward- 
ness of the peasants. : 
The agrarian question in this backgrouud provides 
the most crucial field from where emanates poten- 
tially the most powerful challenge to bourgeois 
hegemony in the economic, political and cultural 
spheres. O f 








Jharkhand Movement 
(Continued from page 26) 


with the progressive forces. 

Tn a paper presented at asemi- 
nar on the Cultural Expression of 
Tribal Aspirations held at Delhi, 
Vir Bharat Talwar, a well-known 
Jharkhand ideologue of Chhota- 
nagpur, underlined the need for 


Quest for A Perspective 
(Continued from page 3) 


realised that verbal fusillades 
against Indira Gandhi and her 
Congress will not lead anywhere. 
Chandra Shekhar talked vehemen- 
tly of the Opposition having to 
face “a mafia rule which does not 


“ respect the rules of the game.” - 


That sort of declamation, even if 
there may be truth in it, does not 
convince, for the Opposition lea- 
ders concerned were not long ago 
put in power precisely on the 
strength of their promise to pre- 
vent the re-emergence of any kind 
of mafia rule, 

As against such pronounce- 
ments, what Devaraj Urs has said 
sounds more realistic and convin- 
cing. Calling for the will to forge 
a new political instrument, in the 
shape of.a new unified party at 
some later stage, Devaraj Urs 
insisted on heart-searching among 
those in the Opposition to find 
the answer to the question why, 
despite everything, Indira Gar dhi 
enjoyed greater credibility among 
Harijans, Adivasis and the minori- 
ties. If Urs was saying, as „he 
seemed to be, that the Opposition 
parties, including his own, must 
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the adoption of scientific social- . 


ism as the basis of agitation. He 
was of the view that the Jhar- 
khand movement’s failure so far 
was the result of an unrealistic 
approach on the part of the lea- 
ders. Along with .directing the 
movement on the lines of scien- 
tific socialism, all the tribes 
domiciled in the region should be 


— eS 


blame themselves, he was clearly 
right. And that kind of self-intros- 
pection, if adoped by all the 
leaders involved, can lead toa 
new situation in the country. 
Apart from the purely political 
aspects of the Bombay meeting, 
it is important to note the empha- 
sis laid on economic issues and 
the need to forge unity with the 
Leftist forces which were not 
present at the convention. If even 


brought under the banner of ' a 
unified Pan-Tribal Movement. 

Also, the idea of forging unity 
with Left and democratic forces 
seems to be taking shape and this 
may conceivably materialise be- 
fore long as an electoral alliance 
among different factions of the 
Adivasi movement and the Left 
and democratic forces.[] 





now such unity of Left and 
democratic forces is forged, with- 
out allowing ambitious and short- 
sighted old men to come in the 
way, there can be hope for demo- 
cracy and for radical socio-econo- 
mic change. The perspective be- 
yond the Assembly elections is 
what is to be kept in mind—and 
whether the Opposition leaders 
are equal to the challenge is to 
be seen. (April 23)0 
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i. EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Durbar 


W= the candidates finally selected, the 
election campaign has now got into 
swing for the nine State Assemblies which 
Indira Gandhi’s Government at the Centre 
chosė to dissolve on the plea that they had 
ceased to reflect the changed mood of the 
electorate. 

The unusual, often unseemly, clamour 
by thousands for tickets of the ruling 
Indira Congress marked the finalisa- 
tion of the lists in New Delhi. Unlike the 
procedure inthe previous elections, this 
time the Pradesh Election Committees 
played little: role in deciding who should 
get the Indira Congress ticket, and who 
not. Previously, the Central Parliamentary 
Board used to act more or less like an 
appellate body; this time the entire selec- 
tion has been: largely done by it, while the 
Pradesh election bodies did little more than 
forward the applications with practically 
no screening of the entire lists. 

This is not just a change of procedure, 
a preference for a top-heavy style. This 
reflects in a significant manner the present 
state of the party organisation of the Indira 
Congress. Everything is managed from the 
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top. While in the past there were at least 
functioning party bodies at the State and 
the District levels, most of these today are 
there merely as signboard entities. It is 
worth underlining that there has never 
been any election within the Congress since 
Indira Gandhi brought about the great 
split in 1969: they were all nominated ad 


` hoc bodies; but by and large, different 


trends or factions within the party found, 
by common consent, representation in 
them in varying degrees. The new develop- 
ment today is the dominance in every 
Pradesh body of the group or groups which 
directly owe allegiance to Indira or her 
son, Sanjay — allegiance to personalities 
has replaced the criterion of loyalty to the 
party ‘organisation as such or the other 
test of commanding a mass base. 

This does not mean that factions have 
disappeared and the Indira Congress has 
moved towards becoming a monolith. 
Nothing of the kind: competing factions, 
all owing allegiance to Indira or Sanjay, 
jostle against each other, sometimes lead- 
ing even to violent clashes. In West 
Bengal, . there are five groups inside Indira 
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Congress, every one of which claims to have 
the blessings of Indira and/or Sanjay. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the factions are 
long demarcated — both territorially and 
caste-wise — the groups led by V.C. Shu- 
kla, P.C. Sethi and Arjun Singh all swear 
by Indira or Sanjay Gandhi, although the 
rising star is Madhavrao, the scion of the 
Scindias (whose mother adorns the Bhara- 
tiya Janata platform), to say nothing of 
Kamalnath. 

In Rajasthan, Jagannath Pahadia is the 
up-and-coming favourite (pity for Janar- 
dan Gehlot of the Emergency days) put- 
ting into shade, if not political demise, old 
hands like Sukhadia and Hardeo Joshi. — 

In Punjab, the Zail Singh group (in 
which the celebrated Garcha figures), Dar- 
bara Singh, Jogendra Singh Brar are the 
rival ,wrestlers, though Buta Singh, the 
silent but faithful AICC Secretary, is not 
to be ignored. 

In Gujarat, the tug-of-war is between 
Madhav Singh Solanki and Ratubhai 
Adani: hence there is the possibility of 
inducting Yogendra Makwana, the active 
Minister of State for Home at the Centre 
(in the footsteps of the now-forgotten Om 
Mehta) who carries with him the weight- 
age of once having been a Youth Congress 
celebrity. 

In Orissa, Janaki Ballabh Patnaik has to 
. reckon with the Youth Congress leader 
Ramchandra Rath. In Bihar, Jagannath 
Mishra has to face not only Kedar Pandey 
but Sitaram Kesari, recently elevated to be 
a Minister of State at the Centre, proof of 
his proximity to the ruling Durbar. 

In Maharashtra, Antulay is tipped as the 
favourite of the Durbar, but this is contes- 
ted by Saroj Khaparde and J.B. Dhote. In 
the list of the disgruntled are Vasantrao 
Patil, Mohite and S.B. Chavan. Tamil 
Nadu does not figure in New Delhi politics 
today, though Moopanar is known to be 
the favourite horse but one cannot leave 
out M.P. Subramaniam, the present Pra- 
desh President. The main problem there 
has been about the future Chief Minister: 
Karunanidhi has succeeded in getting his 
pound of flesh and the Indira Congress has 
had no option but to yield. 

Most intriguing is the situation in UP 
where not only Bahuguna has been practi- 
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cally hounded out but even veteran 
Kamalapati Tripathi has had to make do 
with a small slice of the cake, while Narain 
Dutt Tiwari (whose Emergency picture 
carrying Sanjay Gandhi’s chappals appear- 
ed in Time magazine), Mohsina Kidwai, 
Rajendra Kumari Vajpayee have all be- 
come irrelevant. This State, which is sup- 
posed to be under the direct command of 

Sanjay Gandhi, has seen the mushrooming ` 
of a crop of new figures; Dharamvir, who 
graduated in Sanjay’s school by attacking 
Bahuguna in Allahabad has been rewarded 
with the presidentship of the UP Pradesh 
Congress. Other stars who are shining to- 
day are Veer Bahadur Singh, another 
favourite who worked for Sanjay’s 
election to Lok Sabha and was rewarded 
with the Secretaryship of UP Pradesh Con- 
gress; C.P.N. Singh, the new Union Minister 
of State for Defence; and Sanjay Singh, the 
son of the Raja of Amethi, who raised the 
new battle cry: “Those who are not loyal 
to Sanjay cannot claim loyalty to Indira”. 

In the selection of candidates, this per- 
sonalised loyalty has been the first test. 
On April Fool’s Day, Antulay as the 
AICC General Secretary (a post not to be 
confused with that of the ill-fated Secre- 
tary-General assigned to Bahuguna by 
Indira Gandhi at a moment of despairing 
uncertainty way back in November last) 
issued a circular to the Pradesh Presidents 
of the party in which he laid down certain 
criteria for selecting candidates — former 
MLAs “who stood by the party through- 
out”, and, most significantly “those Cong- 
ressmen who courted arrest during the 
past three years for the party and its lead- 
ers and remained consistently loyal”. In 
actual practice, these criteria could count 
for very little: the deciding factor is the 
Leader’s choice—or her Son’s. Otherwise, 
how can one explain the discovery of 
Bhajanlal’s loyalty to Indira so that he 
might continue as the Haryana Chief 
Minister? The Aya Rams from the Janata 
stable have been comparatively provided 
for in the Indira Congress Ministries in 
Karnataka and Himachal Pradesh. 

There is no doubt, good ground for a 
certain amount of complacency in the Indira 
Congress about the outcome of the coming 
elections: for one thing, the Opposition 
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parties have once again failed to adjust 
their contending claims and will thereby 
split their own votes. ` Equally important 
is the hope that Indira Gandhi’s personal 
charisma, now that she is, re-installed as 
Prime Minister, would pay heavy dividends 
at the poll. ba l : 

At the same time, the measure of dis- 
content within the ranks of the Indira 
Congress can hardly be minimised. Those 
who feel slighted by „the Durbar despite 
their profession of loyalty, would not like 
to sit idly by waiting for their political 
extinction, as they look at it. Most of 
them have lost the guts to revolt, but they 


still have the capacity for subterranean . 


sabotage. It-is but natural that press com- 
mentators and political pundits, after 
having burnt their fingérs by totally mis- 
reading the Lok Sabha poll indicators in 
January, are today hesitant to predict any 
setback for the Indira Congress. However, 
the more careful among the Indira Cong- 
ress observers are worried that it will be 
tough going for their party in UP and 
Bihar, while the situation in Maharashtra 
- still seems obscure. The fact that in the 
Indira Congress list of candidates there 
figure a ‘Senior Police Superintendent, a 
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plane hijacker, a smuggler, or _ persons 
with criminal cases pending against them 
— all these will do little to attract the 
voter. Never mind: they have the right 
contacts at the Durbar. 

What emerges from the recent exercise 
at picking up candidates for the Assembly 
elections is that the Indira Congress has 
adopted the style of leadership principle, 
that all decisions aré taken not only at the 
highest level — as the cliche goes — but 
by virtually two persons at the top with 
cohorts standing by. Whether this is 
wholesome for democracy is a moot point. 
More than forty years ago, the Leader 
principle was regarded in Europe as 
anathema to democracy. 

What is however more relevant is to 
question the practicability of this stYle in 
running a modern political machinery and 
in governing a modern state with its 
complexities. Whether Indira 
Gandhi by this over-size projection of 
Sanjay Gandhi ‘is serving the ‘cause of 


, democracy, it is for the people of India to 


judge. But there is little doubt no govern- 
ment worth the name can be run by re- 
introducing the norms of a feudal durbar. 
May 7 NC. 





Take Your Time, 
Prime Minister ! 


C.N? CHITTA RANJAN 
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NDIRA Gandhi, in the course of 

her election: meetings in recent 
days, has been pleading for time 
-to bring down the prices of 
essential commodities. And she 
has been claiming that the. prices 
of some commodities ‘have 
already come down. 

If she wants time,, we must 


‘give it to her, and not try to re- - 


call what she or her bright lieu- 


tenants had told us during the 
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Lok Sabha election campaign in 
December. We have to admit 
that she has hardly had time to 
attend to small-matters like prices 
of essential commodities. 

The Prime Minister of India is 
a terribly preoccupied person. 
From Zimbabwe to Belgrade, 
with a procession of visiting 
dignitaries thrown in for effect, 
Indira Gandhi obviously has her 
hands full. In between there are 
problems like the north-eastern 
region and conducting the elec- 
tion campaign in nine States. 
And she has to decide everything; 
nothing can be left to chance or, 
worse, to her appointees in the 
Ministry. f 

How on earth does anyone ex- 
pect her to find time to devise, 
steps to bring down prices? As 
she told some disgruntled chaps 
who couldn’t get the party ticket, 
she has no time to look into 
individual cases in respect of the 
lists of candidates of her own 
party. Unless we are totally de- 


\ 


\ 


void of common sense, the prior- 
ities must be clear, and she, .our 
regal Prime Minister, has got 
them right. 

The sceptics might wear a wry 
look when she says the prices of 
some commodities have come 
down. They obviously do not 
remember that the whole election 
battle in December centred on 
the price of onions. Can anyone 
say truthfully that onion prices 
have not come down? You can’t 
have onions and also everything 
else at the same time. Be reason- 
able. 

Even as the Prime Minister 
goes about reiterating her Gov- 
ernment’s determination to bring 
down prices and pleading for 
time to do the same, the official 
wholesale prices index has shown 
an increase of 1.1 per cent in 
March alone. Among food arti- 
cles, the index of pulses went up 
by 1.1 per cent, foodgrains by 
0.6 per cent, vegetables by 2.7 
per cent, milk and milk products 
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by 2.2 per cent, fish and meat’ by 
‘0.9 per cent. The index for sugar, 
khandsari and gur rose by 3.1 
. per cent, edible oils by 3.5 per 
cent, bakery products by 1.7 per 
cent. There are other items, too, 
though the report cheerfully men- 
tions ‘‘a slight fall” in the prices 
of fruit and eggs and a ‘‘decline”’ 
in the case of spices — something 
calling for three cheers from the 


“vulnerable” sections, no doubt., 


If they can’t afford, the other 
things, let them try fruits and 
spices which must be as good as 
Marie Antoinette’s cake.’ 

Not only Indira but her loud 
ieutenants have been telling us 
repeatedly’ that the “previous 
Governments — Janata and Lok 
Dal of course — have made a 
mess of everything, including 
prices. And Indira Gandhi, after 
getting her huge mandate in early 
January, made it.clear that her 
party had no magic wand to 
bring down prices: quickly. Of 
- course the Preventive Detention 
law got through the Rajya Sabha, 
but then laws like these are 
meant for troublesome politicians 
and not for innocent manufac- 
turers or traders whose job is to 
make money and share it with 
enthroned politicians and bureau- 
crats. The citizen, better known 
as the “consumer’’, should hug 
his onions and shed tears of joy 
— even if the Government might 
not have been responsible for the 
way onion prices zoomed or 
crashed. ` 

The wholesale price index does- 
n’t really tell you much, some 
will say, especially those who, 
like the housewives, make the 
purchases tò'run the household, 
A group of them recently clashed 
with Delhis new Lt-Governor 
and learnt the hard way that Jag- 
mohan is a tough guy who can’t 
‘be pushed around. The women’s 
unit of the Delhi ‘Bharatiya 
Janata Party — reincarnation of 
Jana Sangh-RSS — might have 
had political motives in offering 


bangles to the Lt-Governor and he _ 


might have, had reason to show 
_ some of, his famous Emergency 


temper. But someone somewhere. 


should look into the allegation 
that prices have gone up by ten 
to fifteen per cent in the last four 
months — the months of rein- 
‘ carnated Indira Raj. This rise 
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is like adding another storey to a 
high-rise building. 

Those who sit in aircondition- 
ed rooms and have their tea-tray 
brought in by bearers may not 
realise it, but the poor “man who 
goes to the tea stall has to pay 
more for his cup of tea and for 
anything else he needs. The way 
sugar prices have gone up in 

‘recent days can only be described 
as scandalous. Rao Birendra 
Singh. has made it evident that 
the Government is in no position 
to, discipline the sugar mills: he 
only laments that they have not 
been playing fair — as if it is in 
the nature of sugar barons, of all 
people, to play fair with prices: 
they only know extra-fair pro- 
fiteering. This does not require 
one to be a Minister to know. 

But why talk only of Birendra 

„Singh? After the famous 1969 
split the Congress led by Indira 
Gandhi held a session in Bombay 
at which, on the motion of 
Kamalapati Tripathi, a resolution 


was adopted promising nationalis- < 


‘ation of the ‘sugar industry, 
, especially in UP and Bihar. There 
was some noise about it fora 
while, and then the well-known 
controversy: was started about 
who should do it, the Centre or 
the State. Of course everyone 
could see that neither wanted to 
do any such thing and’ offend a 
source of party funds. What 
Indira Gandhi with her massive 
majority in 1971 could not do, 
surely the bedraggled Janata or 
its woebegone successor Lok Dal 
could not have done. Nobody in 
his/her senses alienates friends 
who will be useful at election 
time. : 
The point now is that Indira 
Gandhi wants time to bring down 
the prices of essential commo- 
S a She should get time. Any- 
y there is no reason why she 
should keep asking for it. We the 
People in our wisdom have given 
her a “massive mandate” — 
which means she is entitled to 
rule for five years. And 
gives her all the time in the world. 
If meanwhile, thanks to the 


plight of the splintered Opposi- ' 


tion which cannot even avoid 
splitting of votes in most . places, 
she gets control of several State 
Assemblies, the Indira Congress 
will get even more time. So much 


that | 


mohan Roy days. 
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time, in fact, that by the time'the 
voter decides to have a say again 
it might be the Sanjay Congress 
with no patience for demands ` 
and arguments — perhaps even 
for the silly idea of casting votes. 
Yes, Madam, we hereby give 
you all the time in the world.’ We 
are quite used to prices: going up 
and up. Perhaps there will be 
psychological , problems if prices 
start coming down. Over long 
centuries we are also used to 
other things, including dynasties 


_that reigned imperiously over 
_ large chunks of this land. 


And, most important, the majo- 
rity of us are used to starving — 
what the smart set now on top in 
the Congress-I might describe as 
“doing without’, Our people 
have done without food, shelter, 
clothing, what not, for so long 
that it might be cruel to force any 
radical change in the situation. 

You are quite right, Madam. 
Take your own time. And please 
pass the word to your son, who 
will spread it through that re-— 
markable “youth” band of his. 

What’s a life-time or two in 
the long history of a country as 
ancient as ours with a philosophy 
reaching back before birth — 
many births — and reaching for- 
ward after death? (May 6) DO 


ELOQUENT SILENCE 


Will someone explain to me why 
it is that there has not been so much 
as a squeak from any -women’s 
organisation or, for that matter, 
from our woman Prime Minister 
regarding cases of sati that have 
been reported in recent times? Ex- 
actly how ‘many women should 

commit sati before the All-India 

Women’s Conference or Mrs Indira 
Gandhi would deign to take note of 
this phenomenon? Are we all so 
engrossed in politics that social evils 
are of no consequence? 

These days I have often been 
wondering what~Jawaharlal Nehru 
would have said or done. I can’t 
imagine him being placid over such 
a thing as sati, but then I suppose, 
times have changed and Mrs Gandhi 
is concerried more with visiting every 
temple she can think of than bother- 
ing -with isolated instances of sati. 
Some day people will ‘be sacrificing 
children in the name of Hinduism 
, and, judging from the silence on sati 
today, there will be silence on that 
bit of ritual also, We seem to be 
regressing to the pre-Raja Ram- 
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TITO: 
of. 
Our Time 


A Titan 


HIREN MUKERIJEE ' 


ì 


R Josip Broz Tito breathed his 

last in Ljubljana on May. 4, 
1980, it signified the end ‘of a 
long, often luminous, ‘life of dedi- 
cated and disciplined revolution- 
ary endeavour. 

There was a souch of drama 
when he lingered on his death- 
‘bed; even the proximity of the 
tenth decade of a ceaselessly 
active life.could not detract from 
the dour determination . with 
which he struggled against a :ter- 
minal ailment. To. the end he 
gave evidence of the stamina and 
spirit that was his personal trea- 
sure. He lived and died asa 
revolutionary national leader and 
a convinced Communist, his aims, 
anxieties, aspirations and achieve- 

` ments always attuned to the 

movement for world liberation 
‘with which. he had ‘indissolubly 
linked himself. 

President of the Socialist Fede- 
ral Republic of Yugoslavia, presi- 
dent of the ‘League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia, and hono- 
rary president of the Socialist 


Alliance of ‘the Working People . 


of Yugoslavia, Tito was for 


nearly half a century the national .- 


hero of his country whose intér- 
national standing|rested securely 
on the unquestioned national 
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authority he had commanded. As 


“one of the few truly exceptional 


personalities of our time he has 
left a mark not only on his coun- 
try but on the whole wide world 
where there is mourning today on 
the passing away of an authentic 
architect of history. 

Sly insinuations have long been 
made and are now being heigh- 
tened by‘forces arrayed against 
socialism to project the idea of 
Tito repudiating his early revolu- 
tionary roots and turning almost 
into an ab..tor of non-socialist 
(or even anti-socialist) machina- 


_tions on the ‘world scene. A 


broad, honest glimpse at Tito’s. 
lustrous life will belie this per- 
sistent, unsubtle slander. 

“We' shall always remember”, 
said Leonid Brezhnev in 1977, 
“that Comrade Tito started his 
path of a revolutionary in the 
filame of the Russian-Revolution. 
Today he is known to all as’ an 
organiser and hero of the revo- 
lutionary liberation struggle of 
the Yugoslav peoples, leader of 
the Communists of Yugoslavia 
and head of the ‘Yugoslav soci- 
alist state.” No matter how winds 
of disagreement blow from time 
to time among members of the 
Socialist community of states, 
the basics of belief cannot be 
blasted, and that is why Edward 
Gierek of Poland could speak in 
1973 of Tito ‘“as'a Communist 
and’a man respected and loved 
not only by the peoples in Yugo- 
slavia but in ‘other countries 
including fraternal Poland”. That 
is why Luis Corvalan, Chile’s 
exiled Communist leader, could: 
tell Tito almost lyrically in 1977: 


, “Your name is freedom, symbol 


of all fighters in the world 
struggling against fascism”. 

One does not mind an Ameri- 
can public figure once angling 
for picturesque publicity by call- 
ing Lenin the Christ of Com- 
munism, Stalin its first Pope and 
Tito its Martin Luther. Com- 
munism is no dead dogma that 
freezes controversy and confront- 
ation of concepts and practices 
(which must, of course, be on a 
principled plane). 

‘There can be no denying that 
there have been phases of acute 
diffetence between Tito and the 
world Communist movement — 
difference that, with faults no 


doubt on all sides and on account 
of the negative impact of a men- 
acing international situation and 
largely ‘as its resultant, the lamen- 
table ‘Cult of Personality’ in the 
USSR and elsewhere, did much 
damage to the common cause. 

There can be no easy wishing 
away of the fact that Yugoslavia, 
under Tito, has retained stolidly 
her own special stance as a 
Socialist country cherishing cer- 
tain uniquenesses of her own and 
rather chary ‘of schemes of social- 
ist integration as a factor of 
international. policy. When Tito 
said, for example, that “‘Marx- 
ism remains a valid doctrine but 
it must be applied according to 
conditions in any country, and 
these differ everywhere”, he only 
echoed what Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and their disciples have said 
numberless times, though reac- 
tionary propagandists quote this 
exultaotly as example of the rift. 
represented by Tito. Since 1943, 
when the Communist Interna- 
tional voluntarily wound itself 
up, there is no world, directing 
centre — the limited ‘Comin- 
form’ experiment in the late 
‘forties was soon given up — 
Yugoslavia has needed no devia- 
tion from the Marxist path and 
no flaunting (which she has ` 
never done) of “national com- 
munism’’, but has, on the con- 
trary, though sometimes in a 
tentative, even provocative 
fashion, added to the treasury 
of Marxist-Leninist practice. 

We remember the 25-year-old 
Tito, escaping from Tsarist 
prisoner-of-war camps, participat- 
ing inthe July 1917 demonstra- 
tions in St. Petersburg, escaping 
again from jail to join the Inter- 
national Red Guard and soon 
enough, the Bolshevik party. 
Back home in 1920, he threw 
himself heart and soul in revolu- 
tionary struggles, becoming leader 
of the illegal Communist Party 
in Zagreb, mémber of the Centra! 
Committee in 1934 and the next 
year, joining under the assumed 
name ọf Tito the Balkom section 
of the Comintern. In late 1936 


‘he returned home to be organisa- 


tional secretary of the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia, On easy 
terms of friendship With Stalin, 
Dimitrov and others, Tito helped 
organising transport of Com- 
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' outstanding ‘courage 
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inunist volunteers to fight for the 
defence of Republican Spain. By 
the “end of 1937 he took over 
leadership of the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia and under 
the auspices of this still illegal 
body set up a Jarge-scale and truly 
popular anti-fascist upsurge just 
before World War II. 

Someone called Tito “the only 
supreme commander who was 
wounded during the Second 
World War”. This was‘a tribute 
to his direct, day-to-day leader- 
ship of Yugoslav partisans and 
their liberation struggle which 
showed, like Tito himself (the 
people’s own Marshalin 19 43), 
and pro- 
wess. He was the automatic 
leader after liberation came with 
the help of the Soviet Red Army 


_ and the tremendous tasks of re- 


construction were taken up: It 
needed no little daring to defy 


what he thought unwarranted , 


interference by the USSR and the 
‘Cominforth’, - which Tito did 


- dramatically in 1948, but all the 
expectations of the anti-socialist . 


‘West’ to be able to take Yugo- 
slavia into its net have, in spite 
of occasional optimisms, remain- 
ed unfulfilled, There may well be 
regret over Yugoslavia’ s, keeping 


a certain distance from sister : 


countries of socialism, but in a 
complicated world scene, 
the building of socialism is no 


cake-walk exercise, it is no simple. 


matter that a country placed like 
Yugoslavia has never capitulated 
before the blandishments of Big 
Money states that flaunt their 
monopoly of ‘democracy’. 

Thus there has been keen world 
interest in Yugoslavia’s ‘self- 
management’ scheme for workers 
sand her tackling of the question 
of nationalities. There has been 
near-unanimous applause for 
Yugoslavia’s sponsorship : and 
strenuous sustenance of that 
world movement of ‘Third 
World’ countries called ‘Non- 
alignment’, of which Tito, with 
Nehru of India and Nasser of 
Egypt, was a founding father. 

There has been understanding 
of almost inevitable difficulties 
faced by a country building:socia- 
lism as when Tito found himself 
driven to part company with 
once ardent young colleagues like 
‘ Milovan Djilas who has preferred 
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producing critiques of socialism 


to braving’the hazards and frust- 
tations of revolutionary construc- 
tion— preferred also lionising by 
the world bourgeoisie rather than 
the admiration and affection of 
people toiling (often fumbling 
also) for a new life. 

There has been appreciation of 


- Tito’s spirited stress on the right 


of every nation and revolutionary 
movement to its own, original, 
independent road to the building 
of socialism, inspite ofa deep 


desire in many mind’ for a more , 


purposeful effort by the leaders 


r 
a 


.of world Communism for uni- 
versal resolution of the artificial ` 
dichotomy between proletarian 
internationalism and socialist 
patriotism. This is a paramount 
need, underlined today by the 
orchestrated attack, mounted 
pretty furiously on real, existing 
socialism, of which Tito’s Yugos- 
lavia is of course an example. 
‘India mourns a friend of this 
country and an eminent world 
figure, one of the titans of Com- 
munist struggle and a powerful, 
if sometimes provocative, path- 
finder of our age. (May 5) O 
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Planners’ Perspectives. 


and 


“People’s Perceptions 


TT social situation in most developing countries 
including India is characterised by a great hiatus 
between the perspectives of the planners and policy- 
makers from above and people’s perceptions from 
below, This hiatus has thrown up time and again 
problems of social unrest and political tension which, 
if not tackled in time, have the potentialities of 
causing social and political explosions endangering 
the very process of orderly and peaceful develop- 
‘ ment, . ' 
A time has come when planners and social scien- 
tists must not remain satisfied with just post-mortem 
analysis of the social and political consequences of 
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the processes of planning and development and with 
devising corrective mechanisms for these conse- 
quences when they have already erupted and assuni- 
ed grave proportions. Social science theories and 
planning models need to be restructured in such a 
manner that the perception and anticipation of the 
social dynamics of developmental planning occupy 
a central rather than a residual place in these 
theories and models. 

It cannot be denied that the gap between the pers- 
pectives from above and people’s perception from 
below is partly inherent in the very process of plan- 
ned development. This is because the attention of 
the people is primarily focussed on the’ short term 
aspects of the problem while the very essence of the 
planning process is the capacity to take a long-term 
view of economic and ‘social problems. In other 
words, the people are inclined to assess even long- 
term goals primarily on the basis of how the pro- 
grammes for achieving these goals affect their lives 
from day to day. In contrast, the planners, ideally 
speaking, are inclined to give primacy to the achieve- 
ment of the long-term goals and take the short term 
into account only insofar as it creates a climate 
favourable to achieving the long-term goals. Since 
as John Maynard Keynes observed, “in the long run 
we are all dead”, the essence of the art of planning 
lies in achieving a certain balance between the consi. 
derations of the people who live their -lives in the 
short term and the compulsions of the planners who 
ate the custodians of the national interest; and the 
interest of the nation requires a long-range rather 
than a short-range view. 

An indispensable part of the planning process in 
this background has’ to be a continuous dialogue 
between the planner and the policy-maker on ‘the 
one hand and the peopl¢ and their representatives 
on the other, The planner requires as much educa- 
tion and reorientation relating to the perceptions, 
needs, feelings, aspirations and anxieties of the 
people as the people require education and reorient- 
ation relating to the task of taking an integrated 
view of today and tomorrow, of past, present and 
future. Neglect of this task of bringing the people 
close to the planner and ‘the planner close to the 
people in recent years is at the heart of the repeated 
and serious sétbacks to the planning process in most 
countries including India. A purely technocratic 
view of the planning process which reduces planning 


‘into merely complicated technical exercises of input- 


output ratios and investment allocations and does 
not' incorporate the social-psychological and institu- 
tional dimensions into the very centre of the plan- 
ning models perpetuates the rupture between plan- 
ning and the people. 

Attention at this stage should*be focussed on the 
problem of the backward regions where the hiatus 
between the perspectives of the planners and the 
‘perceptions of the people is the widest; where the 
categories which the planners employ to compre- 


' hend and formulate the problems of these Tegions 
` are poles apart from the categories which the people 
' employ to comprehend the nature of their backward- 


ness and the causes of their deprivation. In fact, in 
extreme cases of popular discontent and - alienation, 
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the planners and policy-makers themselves appear to 
the people as part of a larger conspiracy to keep 


them deprived and backward. Iń the Appendix to . 


this paper I have presented an account of the 
people’s perception of their. own problem in the 
under-developed region of Uttarakhand on the basis 
of ‘participant observation? in some parts of this 
région. This gap between the policy-makers’ pers- 
pective and assessment and the people’s perception 
raises a number of questions for the planner aswell 
as for the social scientist: ` u 
(1) What-are the reasons for this wide gap bet- 
ween the two? Do the reasons for this gap lie in the 
falsification of social realities by the people or in the 
faulty assumptions made, by the planners and the 
policy-makers in the course of devising development 
programmes for this region in the last three decades? 
Or, do the reasons for the gap lie in both directions? 
(2) What are the various ways in which this gap 
can be bridged? How can the people be made aware 
of social realities and their own role in perpetuating 
their backwardness? How can the planner be made 
aware of his faulty assumptions or the gaps in his 
own knowledge of the people and their problems? 
Here is a challenging field both for creative social 
scientists and policy-makers who see in the planning 
process both the commitment to balanced regional 
development and the instrument for its realisation. 
In the remaining part of this paper we present a few 
ideas and insights on the nature of the problem of 
backwardness and the contradictory character of the 
development process on the basis of the experience 
of backward regions in general and Uttarakhand in 
particular. i 
The issues can be formulated as follows: 


(i) Regional autonomy vs. inter-dependence of re- 
gions : The planning process faces the toughest pro- 
blem at both theoretical and practical levels in 
harmonising the claims of the regional economy on 
the one hand and the national economy on the other. 
While the economic dynamics of development asserts 
the primacy of the principle of inter-dependence, the 
force of historical and cultural continuity and 
geographical specificity asserts the principle of auto- 
nomy. The balance between these two principles is 
not attained spontaneously but has to be consciously 
‘striven for. It is also important to note that region- 
alism emerges as a powerful social force during the 
period of transition when the people are subjected 
to.great tensions and insecurities due to the uneven 
spread of development and due to. “spread effects” 
of development concentrated in some region and its 
“backwash effects” concentrated in other regions. 
The important point that emérges from the review 
of recent experience in regional inequality is that 
the facile assumption that “national development 
and regional development are parts of a single pro- 
cess”, (Third Five-Year Plan, p. 153) does not auto- 
matically ensure balance between the two. 

It may be suggested that in regions which have 
developed faster, the principle of inter-dependence 
should be given growing priority over the narrow 
regional interest. But in regions which have lagged 
behind, the demands of regional economy should be 
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accorded high priority to help them overcome the 
lag in development. i f l 

It may further be noted that the complementarity 
between needs ofthe regional economy and the 
demands of the national economy is likely to be far ` 
greater in backward regions like Uttarakhand -than 
in developed regions of the country. Moreover, the: 
complexity of the regional economy is very great in 
regions like Uttarakhand because of geographical 
and climatic factors and due to delayed impetus to 
modernisation. High priority, therefore, has to be 
given to understanding the structure of the regional 
economy as a relatively autonomous entity. In 
Uttarakhand the nature of backwardness is qualita- 
tively different from the type of backwardness, seen 
in less differentiated hill economies. In the latter, 
backwardness appears as an absence of growth and 
development, In Uttarakhand it appears as lopsided 
development. Here the existence of a highly sophis- 
ticated intelligentsia of allIndia significance is 
found along with the masses sunk in poverty and. 
illiteracy. e 


(ii) Lags in the creation of developmental infra- 
structure and in development itself (that is, in the 
creation of new economic opportunity): Since the in- 
frastructure of development (roads, transport, money 
and market ebonomy, modern administration) had a 
delayed start in Uttarakhand, the lag between the cre- 
ation of the infrastructure and the emergence of new 
economic opportunities is a source of great insec- ` 
urity and hardship to the people. Moreover, in the 
initial stages, the disintegration of’ the traditional 
economic and social order within which the people 
had security proceeds much faster than the emer- 
gence of a new order. Thus, people are thrown out 
of traditional forms of security and employment at 
a much faster rate than their absorption into new 
opportunities. (The very process of formalisation | 
and modernisation of administration as in -the case 
of the management of forests which represents a 
sharp break from local community .control may’ 
cause immense hardship to the people). Moreover, 
the new opportunities which require new skills, 
enterprise and capital are seized upon more prompt- 
ly and vigorously by outside entrepreneurs having - 
superior skills, enterprise and capital resources, thus 
creating tension between local people and ‘outside’ 
entrepreneurs. In this background has appeared the 
cry of ‘inner colonialism’ or of domination of the 
local economy by the ‘outsider’ in various regions of 
the country including Uttarakhand, leading to politi- 
cal consequences. This leads to our next point about 
people’s perception of why they are poor and the 
real causes of their poverty. i 


(iii) Inner colonialism vs. inherited structural, 
cultural and environmental constraints: Are the 
people of the region poor and backward because 
they are dominated by ‘outsiders’ and because the 
region has been turned into a colony of developed 
parts of the country? Or, they aré backward and poor 
because they lagged'behind others in breaking away 
from growth-retarding values and social - institutions 
and in undertaking much-needed reforms of their 
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social structure? Or are they poor and backward 
because their natural environment required efforts 
and investments which were beyond their resources 
and abilities? 

The social situation of backwardness represents a 
complex intertwining and interlocking of all these 
three elements, and it is hard to disentangle them in 
people’s consciousness. But what has specially 
sharpened the edge of people’s perceptions and 
sensitiveness in recent years is the fast-growing trend 
of economic initiative for new capital-intensive enter- 
prises and opportunities being largely seized by 

~“ moneyed interests from outside the region. Further, 
the enterprises are often in the tertiary rather than 


in productive sectors; they sometimes displace ‘more ` 


traditional employment than the new employment 
that they create. Moreover, the tremendous drain 
of human capital at the level of both the working 
~ people and the intelligentsia which has been further 
accelerated due to revolution in communication and 
transport disrupts the local community and creates 
a hyper-sensitive rather than a satisfied people. The 
term ‘migration’ employed by economists to describe 
this phenomenon fails to capture the psychological 
and economic consequences of massive uprooting of 
people from their traditional milieu. This is a source 
of tremendous ferment in this region. The opera- 
tion of such involuntary exodus arising from relent- 
less operation of the push factor has few parallels in 
the country. This tragedy is very poignantly captur- 
ed in the folklore of this region. (Another region 
where folklore is full of this is eastern Uttar 
Pradesh). 


`- (iv) Question of private vs. public forms of econo- 

‘ mic activity : Recent experiénce has thus sharply 
posed the question of primacy to public ‘forms of 
economic activity ensuring balance between national 
and popular regional interests and discouraging such 
private forms, of new enterprise as oust traditional 
Jocal entrepreneurs and create economic insecurity 
and social problems. No doubt growth has to be 
generally preferred to stagnation and from this angle 
-private enterprise, both local and from outside, has 
a legitimate place in the economic development of 
backward regions. But legitimacy of private enter- 
prise has to be subordinate to the principle of balan- 
ced development of the region. In this respect both 
the people and the private entrepreneurs may require 
‘to be educated — the people. about the compul- 
sions and logic of growth and the entrepreneurs 
about their responsibility to both the nation and the 
people of the region. 

The success of all these would depend on the 
extent to which release of local enterprise and energy 
has received urgent consideration from the planning 
authorities.- This logically leads to the. alternative 
forms of politico-administrative framework’ of 
development activity in the region. 


‘(v) Two alternative’ politico-economic models — 
Himachal Pradesh vs. Uttarakhand : In popular con- 
sciousness Himachal ‘Pradesh with an autonomous 


_ political- framework is associated -with higher levels - 


of economic performance in contrast to Uttarkhand 
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which has lagged behind due to lack of effective 
autonomous political framework. This raises the 
question of a scientific appraisal of the role of poli- 
tical arrangements in the development of backward 
regions. Has Himachal Pradesh progressed because 
of the greater entrepreneurship of its people and its 
better natural endowments or because of the protec- 
tion and impetus given by its political framework? 
Is the release of the energy of the people itselr a 


-result of political factors or are there other reasons? 


In the years to come the questions of the economic 
institutional framework (private vs. cooperative and 
public enterprise) and of political institutional frame- 
work (that is, of a framework acceptable to the peo- 
ple and effective for releasing their capabilities and 
energies) is bound to acquire as great significance 
for development planning as the allocation of investi- 
ble funds and creation of technical skills. 
` The key to bringing the hiatus between the 
perspectives‘of the policy-makers at the top and the 
perceptions of the people below lies largely in 
politics, that is, in political arrangements which put 
political leaders and workers closest to the people in 
the command of managing and developing their 
economies under firm and imaginative central 
direction. 


Appendix 


People’s perceptions of their own problems have 
assumed a crucial role in social and political 
dynamics in developing countries. It has become 
indispensable to take account of these perceptions 
in the planning process, though these. perceptions 
from below may not be fully in accord with the view 
of the development process as it appears from 
above to the power-elite sponsoring the plans and 
programmes of development. I present below an 
account of the perceptions of the people relating to 
two points of time, first in the late sixties and 
second in the late seventies. 

The first isin the form ofa letter to newspapers 
sent by four intellectuals from Uttarakhand working 
in Delhi who prepared this letter after a good deal 
of field-work among the people and their represent- 
atives. The letter which was published in many 
newspapers is reproduced below: 


“We wish to express our deep concern at the present social 
and economic trends in the seven hill districts of Uttarakhand 
which are laying the basis for social tension and unrest in an 
area vital to national security. These trends, if not effectively 
countered in time, may lead to popular dissatisfaction similar 
to what we witnessed in other backward pockets. The hill 
districts continue to be an economically depressed and politi- 
cally ineffective region within the under-developed State of 
Uttar Pradesh. 

“The story of British rule in this area was the story of 
destruction of its isolation and self-sufficiency, increasing 
disruption of the traditional mode of livelihood of its people 
with the appearance of new economic opportunities and the 
draining of its material and human resources outside the 
region. This area was thus slowly reduced into a colony within 
a colony. The wide sweep of the national movement even in 
this remote part owed its existence to the results of British 
rule and to the widespread desire and hopes for a change for 
the better in the protection and initiative of a national govern- 
ment. Freedom failed to bring about a new turn in the lives 
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- lessness. 


x 
i 


ofthe common people of this region; Notwithstanding the 


declared objectives, the story of British rule — a story of 
change without, development — has in a fundamental sense 
been repeated during the two decades since the advent of 
freedom. Ad hoc, haphazard and piecemeal economic measures 
have neither contributed to the creation of an adequate 
infrastructure for regional development, nor led to the opening 
of new lines of economic activity. What is worse,, they have 
not yet created promise: of a better future for the common 
people. The massive exodus of able-bodied as well as educated 
manpower from this region is the only way by which the pre- 
carious economic equilibrium is maintained in the face of fast 
expanding population and chronic economic stagnation. The 
network of roads and communications, though a significant 
development, has at best contributed to providing supplement- 
ary means of subsistence for a temporary period of grossly 
under-employed rural population, It has, however, failed to 
generate any indigenous economic momentum, This is because 
the economy of this region has always been based predomin- 

antly on small producers and small men of, business and has 
` therefore been lacking in indigenous capital and enterprise 
capable of benefiting from these facilities. 

“The further opening of this region, however, has enormously 
enlarged the scope for commercial exploitation of Uttarakhand 
as a source of raw materials by monied interests from outside. 
The threat of domination of the economic, social and political 
life of this region by powerful interest groups from outside has 
created a new sense of insecurity and hurt the interests of the 
local people. The‘almost total exclusion of the people of this 
area from the fruits of Tarai devclopment has meant the loss 
of the most important economic outlet for the common people 
within the region, and this has heightened the sense of help- 
Not regional development pro ) 
depopulation, drain and exploitation — this is the grim 
prospect which is slowly becoming a part of popular experience 
and consciousness. : 

“We think this situation should cause concern to all those 
outside this region who believe in the development of the 
backward areas in the interest of the people of those areas as 
an inseparable part of the process of national integration. 
Thinking and sensitive people belonging to this region should 
also think about the ways and means of uniting the people of 
Uttarakhand for getting these trends reversed in the years to 
come, One of the strategic levers of rapid change for the 
better is the creation of an autonomous politico-administrative 
framework for Uttarakhand within or directly under the Cen- 
tre which can not only articulate and defend the interests of 
regional development but take earnest steps to evolve and 
execute a genuine plan of development suited to regional con- 
ditions and interests and based on fullest mobilisation of local 
resources and Central and State allocations.” 


In June 1978 I made a field trip to some villages 
in Kumaon for a first-hand view of the ‘impact of 
these programmes on the region and of people’s 
own perceptions of this impact. 

I took the help of some local intellectuals to call 
a meeting of knowledgeable persons from all walks 
of life at Almora in the last week of June 1978 to 
reassess how far the nature of the problem of 
Uttarakhand had undergone a change; and how far 
Uttarakhand can be said to have moved forward in 
the direction of economic and social development. 
Isum up below the consensus arrived at in the 
meeting: 


’ 


“The general consensus at the meeting was | that economic 
and social structure in Uttarakhand had been undergoing 
rapid changes under the impact of forces like massive exten- 
sion of the network of modern transport and communications, 
growth of money and market economy, invasion of the region 
by moneyed men. from outside the region,. the tremendous 
growth of education through establishment of the Kumaon 
and Garhwal Universities, numerous colleges and secondary 
and primary schools, development of tourism, etc. A view was 
also taken at the meeting that these developments led to 
powerful collusion between the moneyed and politically power- 
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and prosperity but: 


1 


ful groups from outside the region and a néw class of contrad: 
tors, pseudo-entrepreneurs and others: emerging from within 
the region for exploitation of the people of*the region and its 
rich resources. i 

“Uttarakhand has perhaps the largest share of the forest 
wealth of the country, which is a lucrative source of revenue 
for the State Government.. The rich potential offered by the 
forest wealth for the expansion of new lines of economic 
activity and for new sources of income for the people of this ~ 
region remains unexplored till today. To illustrate, we have 
ample raw material resources for setting up a number of paper 
plants, But as it is, logs are transported a Jong way to the 
plains to feed the paper mills. The same holds good for indus- 
tries based on resin. The people of the region depend exclu- 
sively on the forests for fuel and firewood, timber for house 
and cattleshed construction and for grazing ground for the 
cattle. The village people have however no easy access to the 
forests for'the satisfaction of these. basic requirements, They 
are continuously brought into conflict with the officials of the 
forest department, and the department has always the upper 
hand. The town dwellers, likewise, have to secure these articles 


, at a very high price. 


“In the absence of alternative or supplementary source of 
livelihood and in-the context of a fast-expanding population 
a precarious economic balance is maintained in the region by ` 
large-scale out-migration of able-bodied rural manpower in 
domestic service and other low-income occupations and of the 
intelligentsia in clerical and other types of professions in big 
and medium cities outside the region. One should not be sur- 
prised to find village after village with only children, women 
and old men left to carry on with the hard struggle for sur- 
vival. This massive out-migration denudes the region of its ` 
able-bodied manpower as its potential for leadership at all 
levels. ! 

“It was also felt that this collusion between exploitative 
groups from within and outside the region was facilitated ‘by 
the weak representation of the people of the region in the 
power structure at the Centre and at the State level and that 
it was further facilitated by the absence of a strong political 
leadership in Uttarakhand which could champion the interests 
of the people without beiùg softened by the lure of office or 
by the gains of economic exploitation. The absence of an 
adequate administrative structure which is committed to the 


‘interests of the people of the region and which is capable of 


resisting the pressure of vested interest both from inside and 
outside the region was yet another contributing factor. The 
consensus was that development in the sphere of education, if 
properly channelised, could lead to a new release of construc- 
tive energy. However, if such constructive outlets were not 
provided, this awakening could also become the basis for 
regional and obscurantist movements in a highly sensitive 


ea. 
“The three basic pre-conditions for rapid development of 


` this backward region are: (1) Adequate financial allocation 


for the development of Uttarakhand. (2) A Regional Plan of 
development suited to conditions of hill economy. (3) A 
politico-administrativé agency fully committed and sufficiently 
empowered to implement a plan within a definite time- 
H it.” o » 





PRISON CONDITIONS 


The crisis in our prisons, the collapse of values on 
these campuses, the inner tension ‘red in tooth and 
claw’, the corruption that makes for sensual indulgence, 
the barbarities that harden the convicts and never heal 
them — all these processes can be reviewed and huma- 
nisation restored if, only if, our philosophy towards 
crime punishment change. If vengeance is the spirit of 
punishment, violence will be the prison way of life. 


— Supreme Court in case relating to Tihar Jail, 
April 30, 
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Turkey 
and the — > 
“Latin American 
Model” * 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


HE Governments of the western world are pre- 
paring to come to the rescue financially of 


,Turkey’s crisis:ridden economy at a moment when: 


the anti-labour regime of Prime Minister Suleyman 
Demirel, who returned to power following the defeat 
of his social-democratic rivals in by-elections last 
October, is increasingly resorting to strong-arm 
methods of rule. f 
In the second week of April, the member-nations 
. of the OECD, acting at the instigation of the United 
‘States and West Germany, finally succeeded in 
putting together a financial “aid package” of 1.16 
billion dollars in loans for the coming year, with the 
aim of “keeping Turkey afloat” as the International 
Herald Tribune expressed it. i 
To addition to this support from the OECD, other, 
powerful institutions of the “international economic 
order” are. doing their bit- to “save Turkey”. The 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) already came 
across back in February with a 300 million dollar 
loan, and the World Bank is considering further 
loans totalling 210 million dollars. The remaining 
problem of re-scheduling Turkey’s 14 billion dollar 
debt will probably be tackled at the end, of May 
through negotiations betwee Turkey and the 
creditor nations. 
There are obvious reasons of realpolitik for the 
Western World’s sudden concern about the econo- 
mic health of Turkey, which is suffering from an 
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\ inflation rate of nearly 100 per cent, an unemploy- 
ment rate of 20 per cent, a dearth of foreign 
currency, a drastic energy shortage, etc. American 
and European diplomats and journalists are almost 
unanimous in pointing out that the fall of the Shah 
in Iran and the Soviet Union’s intervention in 
Afghanistan have greatly. enhanced the strategic 
role this country of over 40 million, mainly muslims, 
‘may be expected to play in the deadly game of big- 

. power politics as a Middle Eastern outpost of the 
Atlantic bloc. 

The American establishment press -- the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, the International 
Herald Tribune — has been dutifully reminding its 
readers that Turkey is the land base for 30 per cent 
of the electronic’ intelligence the Unitea States 
collecis on the Soviet Union. This enables the 
United States to monitor Soviet troop and ship 
movements and to keep an eye. on activities at the 
cosmodrome near Leninsk, the nuclear test site at 
Demipalatinsk and the missile-launching centre at 
Kapustin Yar. AJl this underscores the key impor- 
tance, in the view of Washington strategists, of the 
Turco-American military cooperation agreement 
that was signed in Ankara in mid-April, granting 
the US armed forces the use of twelve NATO bases 
-on Turkish soil. These include a base at Sinope on 
the Black Sea and one at Perinclik in southern 
Turkey, as well as.a Naval base on the Marmara 
Sea and an air base at Incirlik near Adana that 
serves as a port for bombers equipped with nuclear 
weapons capable of reaching the Urals. 

The US plans to install in these bases the vital 
electronic equipment that had to be removed in 
haste: from Iran following the flight of the Shah. 
Some of the Turkish bases were already re-opened 
provisionally over a year-and-a half ago when a 
four-year-old US arms embargo—originally imposed: 
as “punishment”? for the Turkish intervention in 
Cyprus — was finally lifted. (During the period of 
the embargo, the Turkish authorities had closed 
down all US-operated bases). Now the provisional 
Turco-American agreement has been transformed 
into a more permanent one. 

Thus, the economic assistance projects of the 
capitalist world’s main financial organisations are 
coordinated with the tightening of the American mili- 
tary grip on Turkey and with the process of strength- 
ening that country as a “‘bastion of the West” in the 
post-Afghanistan era. 

' In any case, this so-called “‘assistance’” aims not 
at raising the extremely low standard of living of 
the Turkish people or contributing to the country’s 
economic independence but rather at bolstering and 
encouraging private capitalism there at the expense 
of the state sector, raising the profits of the trusts 
and further opening up the economy to the pene- 
tration of the multinational firms. Such, in a nut- 
shell, is the intent of the “economic stability pack- 
age” that the Turkish Parliament adopted in 
February in response to constant IMF pressure: 

The key measure of the “‘package’’ was the 33 per 
cent devaluation of the Turkish lira with respect to 
the dollar — the third such measure in the course 
of the past two years. Tnis was accompanied — in 
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the name, paradoxicaily, of “combating inflation”! 
— by a series of unprecedentedly drastic price hikes 
for the products of various state enterprises: railroad 
fares: -70 per cent; post office prices: 40-60 per cent; 
fertiliser: 500 per cent; petroleum products: 100 per 


- cent; steel: 95 per cent; sugar: 90 per cent; cement: 


-prisingly, this ‘ 


50 per cent. The Price Control Commission was 
abolished in order to “free the economy of bureau- 
cratic restraints”. By thesame token, the way was 
cleared for extensive foreign investments by doing 
away with various rules and regulations that had 
previously inhibited or discouraged them. Foreign 


„oil companies were given the green light to enter 
' Turkey in force and draw profits unhampered from 


the exploitation of the nation’s resources. Not sur- 
‘stability programme” — designed 
by Demirel’s specialist on economic matters, Turgut 
Ozal — met with the approval of the IMF and. was 
judged “appropriate and valid? by the OECD's 
Secretary-General, Emile Vab Lennep. 

- Despite the official optimism, all sighs indicate 
stormy days ahead for Turkey. About the same 
time when the bad news of Demirel’s “economic 
package” was being announced, a massive wild-cat. 
strike broke out in a big state- owned ` textile” factory 
in the important industrial city of Izmir located on‘ 
the Aegean sea. The action was a protest against the 
imminent lay-off of thousands of militant workers, 
ostensibly for reasons of “economy” but actually in 


` order to stifle trade union activity at the plant. 


The workers occupied the ‘premises for over a 
week and several thousand soldiers armed to’ the 
teeth were dispatched to the spot to drive them out 
by sheer force. In the course of the operation, gun- 
fighting broke out between the soldiers and workers 
and there were deaths on’ both sides, as well as 
dozens of wounded. -Hundreds of militants were 
arrested. Meanwhile, in the shanty-town slums on 
the outskirts of the city, the entire population acti- 
vely demonstrated their support of the embattled 
strikers. The repression was fierce. The progressive 
trade union federation — DISK — accused the 
Government and the factory management of having 
deliberately provoked the confrontation. 

As a result of this episode, martial law — already 


in force since December 1978 in nine provinces — 
was extended to the city of Izmir. Throughout the 
country, the regime has stepped up its persecution 
of the Left in every branch of activity. Thousands’ 
of school teachers, for- example, have been sum- 
marily fired for their progressive .views, and the 


_ purge is under way inside the Government admini- 


stration. The chairman of the Workers’ Party — the 
veteran socialist, Behice Boran — is on trial (it’s 
not the first time!) for “spreading Communist pro- 
paganda” during the election campaign last autumn. — 
The fascist organisations operate freely, . daily 
murdering Left-wing militants and known progres- 
sives. Such crimes are seldom punished or even 
investigated, since Demirel stubbornly maintains 
that all the violence comes from the Left. - 

On the few occasions when the Right-wing cul- 
prits are caught and jailed, they manage to escape - 
before being brought to trial. At the same time, 
ultra-Left militants — who have been intensifying 
their own “terrorist” activities recently — are. much 
more frequently caught, brought to trial and given 
tough sentences. As a result, the general public gets 
the impression that Left-wing violence is far more 
widespread than that of the Rightists. 

_In this explosive context, Demirel and his team 
are now preparing to revise the Constitution with a 
view to reinforcing its authoritarian aspects in order 
to clamp down more completely on ‘free expression 
and democratic rights. Thus, the policies of econo- 
mic liberalism — embodied in Demirel’s “economic 
stability package” — are being. combined, as in 
various countries of Latin America, with the ruth- 
lessly aggressive methods of government that are re- 
quired to crush the inevitable discontent and rebel- 
lion those economic policies provoke. Bulent Ecevit 
— leader of the Republican People’s Party and 
former Prime Minister, defeated in last October’s 
elections and now waiting in the wings for a chance 
to make his come-back — has accused Demirel of 
applying the principles of American economists like 
Milton Friedman who was the special adviser to 
General Pinochet, Chile’s Right-wing dictator. This 
is‘ what Ecevit and others mean by “the Latin 
American model.” 4 
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Key Issues _ 
in cg 
Zimbabwe 


B. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


Wi the capture of political power, the African 

majority in Zimbabwe has won a major battle, 

but itis stillto win the war of complete inde- 
pendence. 

The lowering of the Union Jack. atthe Rufaro 


stadium would have any meaning for the 70 per cent: 


_ of the African population which lives in utter 
‘ poverty in the Tribal Trust Lands only when the 
. country rids itself of its sharp racial inequalities 
and the total dominance of foreign, particularly 
South African, capital. 

‘In an effort to cover up the ugly vestiges of ninety 
years of white rule, Western commentators stress. the 
ravages of the seven-year war and suggest that all 


that the new Government will have to do is to. 


rehabilitate the uprooted and restore the ‘war-torn’ 
economy to its previous state. 

The war was by no means a tea party, and no one 
can deny that rehabilitation is the crying need. But 
when the problems of the country ~are viewed in 
correct - perspective, rehabilitation would not seem 
to be the only or even the most crucial task. Racial 
inequalities and foreign economic dominance are far 
more important. No government in Salisbury can 
sweep these under the carpet and, hope to survive 
for long. Plain rehabilitation may well mean the 
strengthening of white control. 

Though a bare three percent of the population, 
Whites had cornered 50 per cent of all land in- 
cluding all the best agricultural land. State invest- 
ments in agriculture. were designed to benefit only 
the 5,222 white farmers. 


‘ 
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Landlessness among the Africans is widespread 
with over 40 per cent in this category. What little 
they have is over-cultivated and over-grazed. Getting 


only 3 percent of the overall investments of the’ 


state, it is. not surprising that the Tribal Trust Lands 
produce only 6 per cent of the Gross Domestic Pro- 
duct. To see that the. Africans did not move out of 
their reserves and compete with Whites, the state 
enacted several laws and imposed taxes on Africans 
who ventured to move out. 

The Whites greatly stressed industrial growth and 


p relegated agriculture to the background so that only 


they, a bighly urbanised group, would’ benefit from 
economic development. The shift towards industry, 
particularly capital-intensive industry, was marked 
after the Unilateral Declaration of Independence, 
(UDI) in 1965, While before UDI 30 per cent of the 
investment was in agriculture and only 15 per cent 
in manufacturing, ten years later, the share of agri- 
culture had fallen to 9 per cent and that of industry 


- had risen to 25.8 per cent. 


The emphasis on capital-intensiveness led to stag- 
nation in the employment of Africans. African 
impoverishment had in fact gone on during a 
period-of booming white prosperity. If one looks 
at the aggregate economic statistics, Zimbabwe is a 
prosperous country. Its Gross Domestic Product of 
3,500 million dollars is high compared to other 
countries in the region barring South Africa. Its 
exports are valued at 640 million dollars, which is 
almost as much as Kenya’s, though Kenya is twice 
as big. Unlike other countries in the area, Zimbabwe 
has a very favourable balance of trade. But all the 
benefits accruing from the country’s production and 
trade had been going to the tiny White minority. 

The wage structure is highly unequal, with the 
Africans getting barely 10 per Cent of the wages of 
Whites. African education has suffered neglect, with 
the result that While Whites enjoy full literacy, 
the overall figure for the country is only 27 per cent. 

Foreign capital dominates almost every sector. 
Colin Stoneman, writing in the January-April 1978 
issue of the Review of African of Political Economy, 
says that in almost every sector, one or two multi- 
national firms operate in a monopoly situation with 
a small number of indigenous firms picking up any 
crumbs that are to be had. Out ofa sample of 
4,000 products, 65 per cent were made by foreign 
firms. Rhodesian, again mostly White, firms are 


. mainly in the retail sector or are engaged in the 


manufacture of parts for multinational firms. 
Foreign companies completely dominate the finan- 
cial institutions and the chemical, beverages and 
tobacco industries — the last being important for- 
eign exchange earners. They are more important 
than domestic capital in mining (except gold), metal 
industries and .even in building and construction, 
They may well have an edge over indigenous capital 
in spinning and weaving, non-metallic industries, 
transport and communications, agriculture, forestry, 
food, paper, publishing, wholesale trade and real 
estate. 
Despite sanctions, foreign investments had grown 
in recent years. Between 1966 and 1976, about 1,000 
(Contiuued on page 28) 
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Some Aspects: of 
Inter & Intra-regional 
Migration of Credit 


\ 


BIBHAS K. MUKHOPADHYAY 


Nimportant feature in the Indian banking sector 

is the migration of credit. Regional movement 

of credit has been found to be interesting and signi- 

ficant — interesting because the movement has 

mostly been found to originate from a particular 

region, moving thereafter to other regions, and signi- 

ficant because this sort of migration has a crucial 
bearing on the process. of regional development. 

This information is required for policy formulation 
and to effect optimal deployment of scarce resources. 
This aspect is highlighted in the present article. The 
data-base has been erected on a recent study of the 

- Reserve Bank of India published in its bulletin. 

This sort of migration may take place from metro-. 
politan to urban, urban to rural, rural to rural or 
urban to urban areas. Credit limit may be sanctioned 
by a particular bank office to an applicant whose 
manufacturing or processing plant is located else- 
where — in a different metropolis, district or a place 
in any other State. 

The major movement has been noticed from four 
major metropolitan centres — Calcutta, Delhi, 
Bombay and Madras — to neighbouring States/ 
districts. Inflow of credit is fairly widespread. This 
is mainly directed. to. suit the administrative con- 


venience of the borrowing units. The latter consist of , 


large borrowal accounts in metropolitan .regions 
(where the administrative offices are located). Twenty 
per cent of total credit from Calcutta migrated to 
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Assam, Bihar and Orissa. 

Of the total credit sanctioned in West Bengal, 11.8 
per:cent was utilised outside the State. This can be 
compared to Delhi and Chandigarh. For Delhi and 
Chandigarh the figures were 30 and 60 per cent 
respectively. 

Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay and Madras accounted 
for, conjointly, 84.5 percent’ of total credit migra- 
tion, as at the end of 1974. Calcutta topped the list. . 


„Credit Migration from Metropolises 


N 





Metropolis Percentage ‘of total 
5 creqit.migrated 

Calcatta 35.6 

Bombay 29.6 

Madras 9.6 

‘Delhi : i 9.7 





` As at the end of 1974, India had 391 districts. Of 
these, 154 districts had no record.of credit migration. 
The remaining 237 had experienced this aspect. 
Credit extended by bank offices in these districts was 


. utilised within the respective districts. In the latter 


group, 200 districts experienceda migration the 
amount of which was less than 10 per cent of the 
districts’ sanctioned credit. Eleven and nine districts 
accounted for 10 = 20 percent and 20 = 30 per 
cent of the districts sanctioned credit, respectively. 
Credit from Calcutta mostly went to Howrah, 
Hooghly and 24-Parganas. These three districts 
accounted for 54 per cent of the total credit that 


_ migrated from Calcutta. 


Statewise, 73 per cent,of credit moved from Cal- 
cutta to the rest of West Bengal. At Madras and 
Bombay the figures were 84 per cent and 56 per cent 
respectively. 

Industry-wise, of the total credit outflow from 
metropolitan regions, manufacturing industry took. 
85.6 per cent. Mining and quarrying, plantations, 
indirect finance to agriculture, trade, electricity 
generation and transmission accounted for 2.4, 5, 
1.9, |.8 and 1.3 per cent respectively. Engineering 


` industry claimed the largest share of the outflow 


from metropolitan centres, except for Madras where 
the chemical industry took this place. Manufactur- 
ing sector accounted for 80 per cent in the case of. 
Calcutta. Engineering, textiles, plantations and 
basic metal and metal products’ shares were 20, 19, 
10 and 17 per cent respectively. i 
Inflow of credit may now be noticed.' That is, 
credit happened to get sanctioned elsewhere but was 
utilised in the district. Sixty-nine districts did not 
get any credit supply from outside. Of. these, 48 
districts had not credit outflow also. In 141 dis- 
tricts the credit inflow as percentage of credit sanc- 
tioned and outstanding in the district was less than 
10 per cent. In 42 districts the credit inflow was 
higher than the credit sanctioned in the districts. 
Credit migration, again, has occurred mainly in 
respect of a few large borrowal .accounts. Average 
credit limit of all borrowal accounts was Rs 0.22 
lakh; the limit of an average migrant account was 
Rs 9.14 lakhs. The proportion’ of outstanding credit 
j (Continued on page 34) 
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` inform the international community about what is- 


REPORT ON SAUDI ARABIA 
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 Count-down in the Desert 


‘ 


a nas acer a a EE 
This article is reproduced heré from Middle East Currency Reports, a journal published from i 


London. 


Saudi Arabia being a rock of stability’. 


In its. introduction to this article, the journal has commented: “In the issue of News- 
week published on December 17, 1979, a Western diplomat with Middle East connections is report- 
ed to have remarked, following the insurrection at Mecca, that ‘everyone had always banked on 
Exactly which province of dreamland that anonymous 
= diplomat had been inhabiting for the past few years, was not revealed. This report collates | 

evidence to confirm that efforts to destabilise Saudi Arabia, overthrow. the present regime and seize j 


control of the country’s fabulous oil resources, have been persistently and singlemindcdly pursued | 
for an extended period. When will the West wake up to what is happening?” —Editor 


ï 


Wt has happened to the international media 
_ since 1974? In particular, why has it so obvious- 
ly failed to inform the world about what has been 
taking place in Saudi ‘Arabia? 

Jt is a notorious fact that, with a few honourable 
exceptions, international press reports about scan- 


- dals, upheavals, and strategic developments in the 


Gulf and the Arabian Peninsula have been extremely 
unreliable. What information has been reported has 
often been, if not wholly inaccurate, so misleading 
as to raise suspicions of news management. 

Such suspicions are probably justified. The acti- 
vities in the West of bodies such as the Arab Media 


. Council — formerly chaired by Sheikh Kamal 


Ibrahim Adham, who lost his job as Head of Saudi 
Intelligence, and now controlled by the Ambassador 
of the United Arab Emirates to London, Paris and 
Geneva, Mahdi al-Tajir — may help to explain why 
the truth about events in the region has been care- 
fully disguised or hidden from journalists. Those 
who, at times, have doubted the official word, have 
sometimes paid for their scepticism in unexpected 


ways. y 
All of which makes the task of those who seek to 


actually happening in the area, difficult if not vir- 
tually impossible. At a meeting of the Arab Media 
Council held on July 7 it was decided. to increase 
the financial allocation for news’ management and 
disinformation campaigns in Western Europe from 
'$ 50 million to $ 100 million; while the budget for 


such operations in the United States and Canada 


was raised from $ 70 million to $ 140 million. A 


confidential report presented by a Saudi official, 


' Saleh al-Fauzan, listed British newspapers, maga- 


zines and other media which were considered’ ripe 
for penetration. . 

It also, inter alia; provided the names of serving 
journalists on leading newspapers who had been 
contacted, and who had expressed a sympathetic 
interest in the activities and objectives of the Arab 
Media Council. The organisation decided, too, to 
consult much more closely with the. Council for 
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Anglo-Arab Understanding in London, which has 
long experience in these matters. A key figure in the 
last-mentioned organisation is Mr David Gilmour, 
who is the son of Sir Ian Gilmour — Lord Carring- 
ton’s deputy at the Foreign office. An example of 
how the Council for Anglo-Arab Understanding 
works is that The Times of London’s Middle East 
specialist is Consulting Editor for the organisation’s 
publication. a 

The importance attached by key Arab Govern- 


‘ment to the operations of the Arab Media Council 


should not be underestimated. Among those invited 
to join the Council have . been Dr Abdul Kader 
Hatem, Egyp,’s former Minister of National Guid- 
ance, Hassanc'n Heikal, formerly editor of Al-Ahram 
and Presiden’ Nasser’s Minister of National Guid- 
ance, and certiin other individuals with long expe- 
rience of pe'vs management both’ at home and 
abroad. 

Additional dimensions to this possible conspiracy 
which make the dissemination of information about 
developments in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf parti- 
cularly problematical, are even more alarming. 
Methods employed range from payments to indivi- 
dual journalists and publications, to the sponsorship 
of specialist media and the provision of heavy 
advertising support for special supplements which 
are supposed to contain objective information — 
but which invariably include ‘loaded’ reports — not 
to mention other, more subtle methods of persuasion 
and even collusion. To make matters worse, the 
US authorities have an obvious vested interest in 
pretending to the world for as long as possible that 
all is well in Saudi Arabia — as, for example, the 
hon Department sought to do on December 4, 
1979. 

According to a report published in the Financial 
Times on December 5, ‘fears of increased instability 
in Saudi Arabia are being discounted in the United 
States, with State Department officials. yesterday 
describing as totally false reports that Saudi forces 
had sealed off part of the oil-producing Eastern Pro- 
vince against demonstrators demanding support for 
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Iran and a cut in oil supplies to the United States’. 
The Newsweek: issue of December 17, 1979 however, 

.‘contained the following more accurate assessment, 

‘ in a brief reference to the assault on the Grand 
Mosque in Mecca (while detailed summaries which 
bore little resemblance to earlier official statements 
appeared in the international press on December 
18): 


‘Last week, Sauci Arabia announced that it had 
finally secured the holiest shrine in Islam, after two 
weeks of heavy fighting. The Saudis blamed the 
siege on Right-wing religious fanatics. But European 
diplomatic sources told Newsweek that the incident 
was apparently part of an organised and widespread 
effort to overthrow, or at least destabilise, the Saudi 

-= Government. According to this version — doubted 
by the US State Departments — the coup nearly 
succeeded’. ` f ; 

Remembering how unreliable State Department 
assessments of developments in Iran were — due tọ 
conflicting political pressures in Washington — it is 
perfectly conceivable that US intelligence informa- 
tion concerning developments in Saudi Arabia may 
indeed be of variable reliability (as is almost certain- 
ly the case with, British intelligence). However it is 

‘much more likely that the United States decided — 
at the highest conceivable level — that whatever un- 
savoury developments may actually be taking place 
in Saudi Arabia, information about them should 
not be widely disseminated. , The problems which 
may arise, for example, on the foreign exchange 

„markets, are too horrific to contemplate; and there 
.istalready widespread concern among international 
bankers that the precedent set by Mr Carter’s use of 
the International Emergency Economic Powers Act 
to freeze Iranian assets with US banks may point 
‘the way to future developments, in the event of 
matters in Saudi Arabia escalating out of control — 
as appeared to be happening during the final weeks 
of the decade (see subsequent narrative). 

While we have pointed out elsewhere that the 
international financial community has no excuse for 
having been faken by surprise when President Carter 
used the International Emergency Powers Act on 
November 14 for the purpose mentioned — the 
legislation had been approved by Congress as early 
as December 28, 1977 — bankers can certainly be 
excused for their current deeply-seated concern 
about the implications for world stability of any 
decisive upheaval in Saudi Arabia. Discussions in 
this service about the dimensions and implications 
of the United States’ ‘secret? assurances to Saudi 
Arabia concerning the reporting and deposition of a 

. significant proportion: of that country’s surplus 


' petrodollar accruals, have begun to sink in around | 


the world. The next stage is to acquaint the finan- 
cial community lin greater detail with what we have 
learned about the Saudi regime’s political security 
problems. The following details fulfil that objective. 


+ 
` 


N the autumn:of 1978, the Commander of the al- 
Kharj military complex, Brigadier Mahmoud 

'_ Ahmad al-Souil, defected with 37 of his officers. 
Something like a third of Saudi troops engaged on 
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. ; j 
guard duty at the Ararhco ‘oil installations at Ras 
Tanurah,‘ Damman ‘and Dhahran, on the Gulf, 


abandoned their posts. Some 1,000 men, command; ` 


ed by Colonel Ibrahim al-Khaial, a West Point 
graduate and younger brother of a former Saudi 
Ambassador in Washington and, Baghdad, crossed 
into Kuwait and through Kuwait, to the Southern 
Iraqi port of Basrah — where’ they requested asy- 
jum. A further 600 men apparently crossed into 
Qatar and sought refuge there, The Colonel’s wife 


is the sister of a prominent member of the ‘Iraqi’ | 


Baath National Command, Nunthir al-Wandawi. 
This mass defection was the fifth of its kind.to 


have taken place since the summer of 1977 — when.’ 


some 700 men from the -air base at Tabuq, had 


crossed into Jordan and surrendered to the Jordanian | | 


authorities, requesting asylum. King Hussein ordered 
then that they should be sent back to Saudi Arabia. 
The commanders are believed to have been hanged. 

Three other mass defections occurred in May, 
October and November 1978., The total number 
of such defections, according 
records, was 4,175 between mid-1977 and late 1978. 


On November 21, 1978, Prince Fahd: appointed an’ 


investigating commission to study these défections— 
and specifically, ‘to examine their underlying causes 
and the way. they had been organised. Emir Turki, 
who is head of Saudi Arabia’s security services; ‘was 
charged with presiding over these enquiries. > ' ‘=. .: 


On October 27, 1978, five senior members of. the 


to unpublicised- 


a 


Saudi royal family — Emir Abdullah (not to be ` 


confused with his uncle, the Emir Abdullah, who 
commands the National Guard), Emir Rashid, Emir 


‘Abdul Aziz, Emir Said and Emir Turki (again, not 


the security chief) were deported to Jordan. They 
stayed there for a week before continuing to Cairo, 
at the invitation of President Sadat—who provided 
them with suitable accommodation. ) 

The princes concerned had been arrested, together 
with four senior officers, including the Commander 


of the Fifth Armoured Briagade. The officers’ names ` 


were: Brigadier Saad Mohammad al-Shammari, 
Colonel Hassan Ibrahim al-Madani, Colonel Said 
Abdul Aziz al-Thwini and Major Zaid Ben Talal. 
Also arrested on that occasion were three air force 
colonels from the al-Shaqra military airfield and 17 
officers stationed at Hufuf military camp. 

At a hastily summoned joint emergency. meeting 
of the Wahabi Religious Council and the 
Supreme Security Council, Prince Turki‘reported 


. details: of an alleged plot involving some of the 


mentioned participants, which his Department had 
uncovered. Between November 1977 and October 


3, 1978, military intelligence in Saudi Arabia-had ° 


uncovered a plan to overthrow the present Saudi 
regime which had been masier-minded by Brigadier 
Saad Mohammad al-Shammari, together with a 


number of his colleagues. It had not, at first, been . 


evident whom the plotters wanted to place in power: 
but following extensive probing, an air force officer 
from the al-Shaqra base, Munthir Quraishi, reques- 
ted a personal interview with Prince Turki. He in- 
formed the Prince that the brains behind the attemp- 
ted coup was Prince Abdullah, the son of the former 
King Saud — who had provided the necessary 
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finance. Quraishi also provided the names of other 

officers and civilians involved with Prince Abdullah’s 

alleged conspiracy. Turki said he then ordered a 

. search of the ‘homes of the named suspects before 
taking. any action. However the searches provided 
incomplete evidence. 

On September 5, 1978, while investigating two 
men who had been suspected of espionage and sub- 
versive activity — an Iraqi engineer, Muhana al- 
Awkati and his assistant, Kamal Hussain al- 
Kharoubi, who was a Libyan national and the 
younger brother of Libya’s Chief of Staff, Colonel 
Mustafa al-Kharoubi — the security men found 

` documents, money and forged Iraqi passports made 
out in the names of the sons of the former King 
Saud, and of the arrested officers. 

Prince Turki reported to the joint session that, 
bearing in mind the delicate situation, he had 
ordered the immediate deportation of the ‘arrested 
Iraqi and Libyan engineers. The case of the five 
royal princes and of the arrested officers was placed 
before the Joint Council. Eventually, at the sugges- 
tion of the Wahabi Grand Mufti, Prince Fahd 
agreed that the five princes should be asked to leave 
the country — but the arrested officers should be 
tried and sentenced. However while the Council of 
Ministers deliberated over this, Brigadier al-Sham- 
mari and his arrested colleagues escaped from their 
place of detention — and, with the help of the 
accused air force officers, flew to Libya where they 
were granted asylum. 

At around the same time, the other Prince 
Abdullah — then Second Deputy Prime Minister as 
well as Commander of the National Guard — in- 
formed King Khaled of his wish to resign his deputy- 
Premiership, on the ground that it compelled him to 
neglect his duties as Commander of the National 
Guard. Attempts by the King and members of the 
Royal Family to dissuade him from such resignation, 
were of no avail. 

Prince Abdullah’s resignation was probably inten- 
ded to force the issue on which he had strongly differ- 
ed from Crown Prince Fahd — in connection with 
the question of greater autonomy for the Hedjazi 
and Hassaoui ‘minorities’ in Saudi Arabia. Prince 
Abdullah charged that Crown Prince Fahd’s evident 
hard-line policy which involved using troops to quell 
Hedjazi and Hassaoui unrest, had brought the King- 
dom to the brink of a constitutional crisis and possi- 
ble civil war. The situation was critical. 

Specifically, Abdullah blamed the army and air 
force defections on Fahd’s authoritarian policies. 
He also accused Prince Fahd of introducing a police 
-regime, from which even his brothers were not 
immune. He announced as a first step, on assuming 
full-time control of the National Guard, that he pro- 
posed to dismiss his powerful and influential Deputy 
Commander, Major-General Abdul Aziz al-Khoidiri. 
Abdullah thereupon charged al-Khoidiri with lack of 
concern for his men, and for instituting a system of 
spying on officers and men in the National Guard, 
and on their families and associates. The significance 
of this was that al-Khoidiri was reportedly one of 
Crown Prince Fahd’s closest associates. No sooner 
had Prince Abdullah sought and presumably 
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obtained his dismissal, than Crown Prince Fahd 
named al-Khoidiri as Deputy to Prince Turki, the 
security and intelligence overlord. Turki and al- 
Khoidiri have been close friends for years. 

While these developments were unfolding, a joint 
note was delivered to the defence Minister, Prince 
Sultan, by the Chiefs of Staff of the army, air force 
and Southern Command — complaining that their 
officers and men were being subjected to a police 
regime conducted by Prince Turki’s Department. 
Specifically, it was stated in this joint note that the 
commanding officers had received over 1,100 requests 
for resignation from officers in all three services who 
had objected to the policy of police surveillance 
which was being enforced. The Defence Minister 
passed the joint note to Crown Prince Fahd — evi- 
dently with the comment that he, Prince Sultan, 
fully associated himself with the protests which the 
Chiefs of Staff had conveyed. 

However Prince Fahd apparently informed the 
three Chiefs on December 2, 1978 that Prince Turki 
had been acting with his express approval and 
support. Such suveillance was absolutely neccessary, 
Prince Fahd had observed, in view of the subversion 
and unrest in the armed forces which had emerged 
during the past three years. The three Chiefs of 
Staff expressed their dissent with the Crown Prince’s 
reply, by not resuming their active duty (‘working 
to rule’). f 

By mid-December 1978, Prince Fahd had realised 
that he had failed to reconcile the army and air 
force Chiefs to the new police surveillance methods 
which Prince Turki had' introduced. The Chief of 
Staff, Lieutenant-General Othman al-Hamidi, and 
the air force Chief of Staff, General Assad Zuhair, 
informed him that failing his orders to halt the 
interference from Prince Turki’s security police, the 
two Chiefs of Staff would tender their resignations; 
nor would they be the only officers to withdraw their 
services. 

This crisis within the armed forces escalated 
quickly. On December 17, 1978, Prince Fahd 
announced that his younger brother, Prince Bander 
had been relieved of his post as Governor of Riyadh 
—and had been appointed as Deputy Defence 
Minister, a post vacated by Prince Turki before his 
elevation to Cabinet rank and to the overlordship 
of the Saudi security units. Prince Bander, a Cali- 
fornia University graduate, considered this to be a 
demonstrative demotion — and refused the new post 
offered. He left Riyadh for his hunting lodge in the 
Juff Oasis — and informed his brothers that he 
would not serve any more in the Government of 
Prince Fahd (who, at that time, was acting as 
Regent, in the absence of King Khaled at hospital 
in Cleveland, Ohio). 

Prince Salman, the Governor-General of Najd 
Province, then intervened with Prince Fahd — and 
urged him to rescind the order which had, in fact. 
dismissed Prince Bander from his important position 
as Governor of Riyadh. Prince Fahd refused. 
Whereupon Prince Salman also resigned his office. 
Thus, for the first time, an open rift had appeared 
within the ruling Saudi Sudari Family — the elite 
among the Princes. The division was clearly so 
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Serious as to threaten the foundation of Saudi 
family rule in Saudi Arabia. 

On January 5, 1979, a surprise call was made to 
the faithful by the Grand Mufti of Mecca, to the 
. effect that they should resist all attempts to impose 

. Wahabite domination. .This was one instance of the 

coordination of opposition which developed in the 
face of Prince Turki's introduction of a system of 
security surveillance in government ranks and the 
armed forces — which had resulted in a warning 
from the two most sehior military men in Saudi 

Arabia to Prince Fahd, issued during the final days 

of December. On that occasion, the Army Chief of 

Staff, Lieutenant-General Othman al-Hamidi and 

the Air Force Chief, General peed Zuhair, had 
withdrawn to their homes pending Prince Fahd’s 
decision with regard to their protest against Emir 
Turki’s actions. Fahd had summoned Prince Sultan, 
the Defence Minister, and requested him to convince 
the two Chiefs of the need for Prince Turki’s strong- 
handed policy. The reverse, however, happened. 
The two Generals convinced the Defence Minister 
that Prince Turki must be replaced — if a major 
” crisis in the armed forces was to be ayerted. f 

The Defence Minister, Prince Sultan, then made 
one more plea to Prince Fahd — to reconsider the 
situation. Prince Sultan warned Prince Fahd that 
large numbers of officers were already resigning their 
commissions — and that the effect ofall this could 
be disastrous for the armed forces and for the >` unity 
of the Kingdom: The deadlock, however, was not 
resolved. 

The parallel events in Iran, and-~among the 


Hedjazi and the Shi‘i al-Hassa tribes in the Eastern’ 


province of Saudi Arabia, contributed to under- 
mining the strict regard in which the Royal- House 
of Saud had been held. Furthermore, unrest among 
the al-Hassa, differences among the Royal brothers 
and abrupt upheavals (for example, the arbitrary 
dismissal of the senior intelligence adviser to the 
King, Sheikh Kamal Ibrahim: Adham, in mid-Jan- 
‘uary), conveyed. the distinct impression that the 
Saudi regime,may have been finding it difficult to 
retain full control over events, as early as the autumn 
' of 1978. .. gees 3 
~ An interesting pointer to what was in store was 
contained in a -Fatwah issued by the senior sunni 
Divine in Mecca, al-Qadi Sheikh Mohammad Said 
Nawaf. Published on December 21, 1978, the message 
denounced the Wahabite (that is, the sub-division of 
Islam to which the Ruling Family belongs) interpre- 
tation of Islam as-being: alien to true belief. The 
Sheikh claimed that no true Muslim could possibly 
accept the faith of an heretic such as Mohammad 
’Abdul Wahab, in preference to the word of the true 
Prophet. The Fatwah openly denounced the Saudi 
ruling family, on the grounds that it had extracted 
‘power by. force, and had wielded it ‘against the 
manifest wishes of ‘the majority of Sunni living in 
the Hedjaz, the Shammar region, in al-Hassa and 
in other parts known as Saudi Arabia’. 
` The al-Qadi then urged his followers to press for 
a more appropriate status for the Sunni population, 
by peaceful means. However he added that if the 
ruling Saudi family refused to approve these legitimate 
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claims of the faithful, then ‘yoti must have ieéoutsé 
to the sword as did the Caliphs following the death 
of Muhammad, to secure and spread the true faith’. 
In a final injunction, the Al Qadi recalled that it 
had been by the sword ‘that King Abdul Aziz Ibn 
Saud had conquered the mentioned regions ha!fa 
century earlier, suppressing the Sunni population. 

- Surprisingly, these sentiments were openly pub- 
lished in the daily newspaper AJ Madini; so the Saudi 
disinformation péople, and those in the West who 
seek to podh-pooh this information, cannot possibly 
accuse us of having invented this story. Nothing 
whatsoever appears to have happened, either to the 
author of the report, or to the publishers — another 
indirect confirmation of a profound split in the body 
religiopolitic. ` 

Bearing iù mind what happened almost exactly 
one year later in Mecca, Medina and Taif, it can 
be seen that recent evenfs in Saudi Arabia have a 
long and continuing pedigree. It is this consideration 
which has not been appropriately explained by the 
press — and which weconsider to be an omission 
bordering on irresponsibility. ı International public 
opinion has simply not been educated into under- 
standing what the implications of the profound 
instability of the Saudi regime could be for the inter- ~ 
national economy and indeed for the future of .hum- 
anity. a . . 

On February 23, 1979, trouble -broke out at the 
al-Kharj military complex on the Gulf — Jocated 
in the Saudi oilfield region. At approximately the 
same time, something closeto mutiny cccurred at 
the Abqaig base north-east of Riyadh. At al-Kharj, 
troop resistance took the form ofa general refusal 
to attend lectures and parades — with the men 
objecting, -in particular, to the large and growing 
American presence at the two bases. According to 
our sources, the mutinous troops claimed that it 
was ‘unacceptable’ that there should be: 14,000 
Americans’ stationed at the two bases whereas the 
total number of Saudis did not exceed 12,000. 

The spokesman for the protest movement at 


- Abgaiq was identified as Ibrahim Mahmoud — 


who, again, had received his training in the United 
States. Mahmoud and his followers‘claim that they 
were not being treated with due respect by their 
American instructors. Specifically, they demanded 
that the American component at the two bases 
should be reduced forthwith by 65 per cent. 

The Saudi Defence Minister, Prince Sultan, then 
promptly agreed to hear the men’s grievances — 
and to receive Squadron Leader Ibrahim Mahmoud, 
in audience. After hearing the protest, the Defence 
Minister referred his complaints to the Supreme 
Defence Council. On February 25, thé Council 
ordered all men back to barracks, and prepared to 
take action against the protesters — despite the 
prevailing complication of mounting hostilities on 
the border with North Yemen, ' Tg 

It was strongly suspected in Riyadh that the 
trouble had been initiated or encouraged following 
an Iraqi ‘goodwill’ mission led by Colonel. Abdul 
Wahab Ali — which had spent some time at the 
two'camps in January. This interpretation hardened 
to near-certainty when Squadron Leader Ibrahim 
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Mahmoud and a contingent of Saudi air force 
officers (said to have exceeded 50 in number) arrived 
at the Southern Iraqi port of Basrah on February 
26, requesting asylum as political refugees. Their 
request was granted. 

On February 11, a Saudi Government source 
denied reports by a Lebanese newspaper to the 
effect that a senior Saudi officer, Colonel Moham- 
mad Ahmad al-Ali, had defected to Iran with 37 
troops, having been found guilty of refusing to 
obey orders to uproot suspect and disruptive 
workers. 

On March 12, 1979, senior members of the al- 
Sudari family, the Wahabi Supreme Religious 
Council and the Council of Ministers, were request- 
ed to meet King Khaled, to review the state of the 
nation, developments in lran, their implications for 
the Arab world and the mounting domestic and 
external threat to the stability of Saudi Arabia. 

The King, restored to precarious health, began 
by announcing that, having consulted his medical 
and political advisers concerning his ability to 
resume control over the. Kingdom’s affairs, he had 
decided to cancel the Royal Decree whereby he had 
earlier delegated all his royal authority and pre- 
rogatives to his brother, Prince Fahd. 

At the same time, the King added that, in view 
of the heavy burden which this would involve, and 
taking account of his own past state of health, he 
had decided to nominate an Advisory Council of 
State to deal with day-to-day affairs. The Chair- 
man of the Council was to be the Defence Minister, 
Prince Sultan. Its Secretary would be the King’s 
principal personal adviser, Dr. Rashad Pharaon. 
The members of the Advisory Council would be: 
Prince Abdullah, Commander of the National 
Guard, Prince Salman, Prince Naif, Sheikh Zaki 
al-Yamani. Sheikh Aba al-Khail, General Othman 
al-Hamidi (Chief of Staff) and Major-General 
Zuhair, Commander of the Saudi Arabian Air 
Force. At the same time, the King stressed that the 
new Advisory Council would remain strictly advi- 
sory — and that all executive decisions concerning 
home and foreign affairs would still require his per- 
sonal approval. X 

The ad hoc assembly approved the decisions taken 
at this extraordinary meeting, which were confirmed 
in two Royal Decrees. The first of these — Number 
173/1979 — recorded the king’s resumption of all 
regal authority, in the place of Prince Fahd. The 
second Decree — Number 213/1979—noted the 
names of those appointed to serve on the new 
Advisory Council of State. Both Decrees were made 
public in the official Gazette on March 14. 

One singular feature of Decree Number 213 was 
the fact that the name of the former Regent, Prince 
Fahd, was not even mentioned. Nor, it is believed, 
did Crown Prince Fahd attend the meeting on 
March 12. No formal explanation for the exclusion 
of his name from the King’s Advisory Council was 
subsequently forthcoming. However a brief state- 
ment issued by the Saudi News Agency indicated cry- 
ptically that ‘Prince Fahd, the Saudi Arabian First 
Deputy Prime Minister, left Riyadh on March 22, 
for Europe where he will spend some time’. A state~ 
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ment by the Agency dated March 25, carried a 
Government Communique, which announced that 
Crown Prince Fahd, the Deputy Prinie Minister, had 
been admitted to ‘hospital’ in Spain. He was there to 
undergo a medical check-up, following a recurrence 
of pain due to an operation carried out some years 
ago. At about the same time, it was reported thai 
Prince Fahd, accompanied by a large personal 
entourage estimated to consist of some 300 people, 
checked in at an exclusive ‘health farm’ located near 
Marbella, Spain. 

Meanwhile the quarterly confidential report pre- 
pared by the Minister of Finance and National 
Economy, Sheikh Aba al-Khail, for consideration 
on April 2, 1979 by the Supreme Economic Council 
of the Saudi Arabian Council of Ministers, contain- 
ed alarming information to the effect that sub- 
stantial sums had been found missing from the 
Government’s accounts, and had disappeared with- 
out trace. In his report, the Finance Minister evi- 
dently took the view that ‘there had been a steady 
drain of funds belonging either to individuals or to 
large corporations.’ It had been established that 
‘this has been going on since 1973". If the erosion of 
financial resources were to be allowed to continue, 
the Sheikh argued, ‘the Treasury will face a critical 
situation which no-one would like to experience’. It 
will be recalled that in April 1978, Saudi Arabia's 
reported international reserves slumped by about 
$7.69 billion. In a subsequent explanation, published 
in a heavily subsidised special supplement of the 
Financial Times, Richard Johns, using information 
provided by the Saudi Arabian Monctary Agency, in- 
dicated that the official explanation for this loss had 
been that the money had been transferred ‘to cover 
the note issue’. International Currency Review com- 
mented sceptically on this explanation shortly after- 
wards, as did the Deutsche Bundesbank’ in its [978 
Annual Report (see page 53). In that passage. the 
West German central bank wrote: +... it should be 
borne in mind that about $7 billion was removed 
from the IMF reserve statistics on Saudi Arabia in 
1978 on the ground that (ICR italics) this sum served 
as cover for banknotes in circulation’, Subsequent 


„enquiries at the Fund in Washington have confirmed 


that officials there were just as incredulous about 
this as we were — with one source commenting that 
such action was ‘historically unprecedented’ and 
that it “stretched credibility to the limit’. 

The Finance Minister’s report to the Supreme 
Economic Council explained that Saudi Arabian 
citizens had hitherto remained ‘completely free to 
dispose of their funds as they think fit. In April 
1977, I proposed to the Supreme Economic Council 
that it would be in the interests o! the country to 
establish a Central Bureau for Exchange Control 
which would control the flow of all foreign exchange 
out of the country’ and which would also monitor 
the purposes for which investment funds were trans- 
ferred — with a view to ensuring that they were put 
to the most profitable use. Having reminded the 
Council of this precedent, Sheikh Aba al-Khail then 
warned the Supreme Council that ‘if you do not 
want to establish an Exchange Control Bureau 
matters will get out of hand and it will be impossible 
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to retrieve them’. ` 

The Finance Minister’s proposal that a Central 
Bureau of exchange Control should be established 
forthwith was unanimously accepted and formulated 
into a Resolution (dated March 19, 1979). King 
Khaled signed Royal Decree Number 211/1979, 

_which duly gave substance to the Supreme Econo- 
mic Council’s Resolution. The Decree established a 
Central Bureau of exchange Control, to be headed 
by Sheikh Aba al-Khail, in tandem with his port- 
folio as Saudi Arabia’s Finance Minister. The 
Decree stipulated that: 

_ @ No-one shall transfer abroad (that' is, out of 
Saudi Arabia) any amount exceeding $ 25,000 with- 
out written’ permission from the Saudi Arabian 
Exchange Control Authorities. 

@. No established local or foreign concern operat- 

ing in the Saudi Arabian Kingdom can transfer 
abroad more than $ 50,000 without permission. In 
every case, those who are given permission to 
transfer sums must stipulate the purpose for which 
this is to be done. 
' @At the end of each year during which funds 
have ‘been transferred, the Bureau of Exchange 
Control must be supplied with certified documents 
proving the existence of a transfer fund. and sum- 
marising the interest received (sic). Detailed pro- 
cedures for this were not divulged. 

@ Violations of these directions will be punished 
either with a fine of $ 10,000, or imprisonment, or 


. t both. 


7 
Between November 1977 and the end of August 
1978, no less than $ 11.7 billion disappeared from 
Saudi Arabia’s reserves. As we pointed out at the 
time, the restricted knowledge of this depletion, 
which emerged from the Arabic language version of 
the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency's 7978 Annual 
Report, citculated at the Joint Meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank in 
the last week of September 1978, almost certainly 
contributed (if not actually caused) the subsequent 
run on the dollar which developed during the second 
two weeks of October, and led to President Carter 
having to: cobble together his hastily-announced 
package of November 1. 

The open breach between King Khaled and the 
former Regent led usually well-informed Saudi 
sources to place an entirely different gloss on Royal 
Decree Number 211/1979, which had established the 


Bureau of Exchange Control. The point noted by: 


these sources was. that the signature of the Decree 
occurred only a day or two prior to, the de facto 
demotion of Crown Prince Fahd — and even more 
significantly, on the eve of his sudden departure for 
the Costa del Sol. These sources suggest, moreover, 
‘that in Prince Fahd’s absence, an extensive investi- 
‘gation had been established concerning the Prince’s 


use of official Saudi funds while he was in a position , 


to enjoy all the King’s prerogatives as Regent. For 

example, there was a suspicion that during 1978, 

significant amounts of government money may ‘have 

been converted into currencies other than dollars, 
on Prince Fahd’s insistence. , 

When Crown Prince Fahd returned to Saudi 

_ Arabia from Spain, he resumed his position as First 
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Deputy Prime Minister, with the King himself taking 
over the position of Prime Minister. Prince Abdullah, 
the Second Deputy Prime Minister and Commander 
of the National Guard, continued, contrary to his 
earlier intentions, to handJe day-to-day affairs in the 
Prime Minister’s office, to ease the burden on the: 
King. With effect from April 1979, therefore, the 
inner citcle of royal personages dealing with the 
formulation of Saudi Arabian policy, in collabora- 
tion with King Khaled, consisted of Prince Abdullah, 
assisted by Prince Sultan, Prince Abdul-Aziz and 
Prince Salman. Neither Prince Fahd nor the Foreign 
Minister, Prince Saud, bothof whom had criticised 
government policy, were actually ‘sent to Coventry’ 
but they were apparently excluded from the inner- 
most Council. Sn Sea 
_ Meanwhile the King received a further warning 
from the Chiefs of Staff of the three armed, services. . 
Specifically, they argued that if Prince Turki’s inter- 
ference in the affairs of the armed forces, on the 


. ground that he was responsible for national security, 


did not cease, they would resign.en bloc. As'a con- 
sequence, the Chiefs of Staff were given an assurance 
by the King, this time, to the effect that such inter- 
ference would cease: se 
A proposal by the King to reshuffle the Cabinet, 
so as to remove Prince Fahd from his Cabinet post 
while demoting two of his main proteges — Prince 
Turki himself, and Sheikh Ahmad Zaki al-Yamani, 
the Petroleum Minister — was not implemented. 
This decision was apparently taken in order to main- 
tain the accepted fiction that serious differences or 
rivalries, cannot occur within the Saudi Royal 
Family. However it was thought, in April 1979, that 
the decision to dispense with Prince Fahd’s services 
altogether had merely been postponed. A proposal 
that Sheikh Yamani should be appointed Saudi 
Arabian Ambassador to either Paris or London, and - 
that Prince Nawaf should become the country’s new 
Foreign Minister, was also shelved. At the time, we 
thought it likely that both Prince Fahd and Sheikh 
Yamani might be edged out of the couatry’s higher 
councils, after a ‘suitable period had, elapsed. The 
Kuwait weekly journal, Al-Hadaf, reported,’ in its, 
issue dated: May '17, that the leading members of the 
Saudi Royal Family would be meeting on May 26 
to ‘discuss internal jssues’, which it described as 
‘vital’. The paper added that Saudi Arabian sources 
in Paris had indicated that the Kingdom’s ‘budget 
was “‘in the forefront of these issues’. i 


t 


A few weeks’ earlier, information supplied by 


- Jordanian sources to Printe Turki: apparently 


revealed that the Emir Fawaz — the 56-year old son’ 
of King Abdul-Aziz Ibn Saud, by the daughter of 
the paramount Chief of the ‘Rashid Tribe — had 
been implicated in subversive activities. Prior: to his 


` abrupt removal from his post by Prince: Fahd, the 


Emir Fawaz — a senior prince and uncle of King ' 
Khaled — had been Governor-General of Southern 
Saudi Arabia. , ; 

Seven brothers of Fawaz, and sons of the former 
King Saud, were detained or else accused in, their 


‘absence (most were living in exile). As a result of 


these particular investigations, it was thought that a 
coup d’etat was to have been carried out by the 
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Deputy Commander of the Saudi Arabian air force, 
Brigadier Ali al-Bashir with the help of some 100 
air force officers and pilots — and by Brigadier 
Husni al-Mosawi, Commander of the armoured 
forces stationed at the strategically important al- 
Diriyah military camp located some miles north- 
. west of Riyadh, the Saudi Arabian capital. 

Enquiries and searches carried out by the Saudi 
security services in April 1979 resulted in more 
important names coming to the fore — including 
those of certain prominent civilians. Many arrests 
were made — although absolutely nothing was said 
publicly about this threat to the stability of the 
regime. In fact rumours of. serious trouble having 
once again broken out in the Saudi Arabian air force 
only emerged following the sudden arrival of the 
Deputy Saudi Arabian air force Commander, Briga- 
dier Ali al-Bashir, in Basrah, Southern Iraq, on the 
night of April 27-28 — when the Brigadier and 17 
of his co-conspirators flew to the airport there and 
requested asylum. 


On May 11, 1979, an upheaval took place in the 


Saudi air force base at Jubayl. The installation, of 
course, is strategically located to guard Saudi 
Arabia’s terminals on the Gulf. What happened on 
May 11 was that the officer commanding the base, 
Wing-Commodore Saad Muhammad _al-Hidjazi, 
took off with nine of his officers in ten Starfighters 
and attacked the two smaller supporting bases at 
al-Dammam and Dhahran, nearby. This attack was 
‘to have been a signal to army units and armoured 
car formations stationed south of Riyadh. The units 
were to have been moved into the capital, where 
they were to have arrested the Royal Family and 
other prominent Saudi Arabian personalities — 
taking charge of the Government. 

This was yet another attempted coup which failed. 
One of its principal motivators, Squadron Leader 
Ibrahim Mustafa al-Masmoudi, Jeaked information 
about the planned coup to the Saudi Arabian 
Defence Minister. Specifically, he advised the Minis- 
ter that he possessed documents incriminating the 
Base Commander, Saad Muhammad al-Hidjazi, and 
the other conspirators. 

This ‘evidence’ apparently included correspondence 
with the Iranian leader, Ayatollah Khomeini, and 
with his second-in-command, Dr Ibrahim Yazdi. 
According to sources, the documentation revealed 
that the Iranian Government intended to destroy the 
‘tribal, feudal system of government’ prevailing in 
Saudi Arabia, and to replace it with ‘a modern re- 
gime based on the teachings and practice of the 
Koran’ along lines similar to what had happened in 
the Islamic Republic of Iran. The plotters had also 
apparently proposed to bring the American presence 
in Saudi Arabia to an end, and to change the poli- 
cies of Aramco. 

Prince Sultan’s hurried instructions to Al-Mas- 
moudi were to recruit as many loyal officers as he 
could, and to destroy the plotters as they took off 
in their Starfighters. The Defence Minister indica- 

‘ted that he would take care of any problems pre- 
sented by the army units and armoured car forma- 
tions which were intending to move into Riyadh 


from Khari and Harad to.the south. 
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In the event, Wing Commodore Saad Muhammad 
al-Hidjazi was tipped off about the counter-plot. 
Accordingly he went straight to Al-Masmoudi and 
shot him in cold blood. He then collected the other 
nine officers and escaped to Iraq, where he presum- 
ably joined the already substantial grouping of dis- 
affected Saudi pilots and senior officers who had 
sought asylum their in previous months. Accomp- 
anying Al-Hidjazi were Squadron Leaders Said 
Halaby, Karim Mahjoub, Said Mahassin and Tewfig 
Jawad. 

At a meeting of the Saudi Arabian Supreme Eco- 


_nomic Council on June 15, 1979, the Saudi Finance 


Minister, Sheikh Mohammad Aba al-Khail, present- 
ed his fellow ministers with an updated picture of 
the Saudi Arabian economy and financial position. 
This, he explained, was considerably more stretched 
than may have been generally realised. The back- 
ground, extensively examined in successive issues of 
International Currency Review, was that the total 
value of Saudi Arabia’s external reported reserves 
had reached $ 52,856 million by March 1977, com- 
pared with $ 2,500 million at the end of 1972. After 
April 1977, however, outsiders lost track of Saudi 
Arabia’s financial position due to the fact that, 
following criticism ia International Currency Review, 
the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency ceased supply- 
ing the International Monetary Fund with statistics 
under the heading ‘SAMA other assets’, which had 
suddenly appeared in the IMF data 18 months 
earlier. 

During the first six months of 1978, the value of 
Saudi Arabia’s residual reported external reserves 
fell by about $ 9 billion — with $ 7.69 billion of 
this amount being removed from the reserves in 
April 1978 alone, on the mentioned ground that it 
was needed to ‘cover the note issue’. By the end of 
1978, the ‘top line’ reserves had been reduced sightly 
further, to $ 19,200 million; and during the first nine 
months of 1979, despite OPEC’s massive oil price 
increases, these reserves were depleted by a further 
$ 2,649 million net — the implication being that 
actual depletions were considerably higher. Follow- 
ing the publication of details about the disappear- 
ance of large sums from Saudi Arabia’s reserves 
published in Afro-Asian Affairs, a report in the 
International Herald Tribune of December 13, 1979 
commented: 

‘What intrigues Western bankers and officials is 
why the Saudi Arabian authorities have allowed this 
deadline to occur in published figures universally 
assumed to reflect only a portion of the country’s 
real wealth’. 

` < “The tip of an iceberg” is how one knowledge- 
able officia) describes them, pointing out that in the 
past the Saudis have always disguised the true size 
of their dollar and gold holdings partly to avoid up- 
setting financial markets but also because the 
government’s money gets mixed up with the private 
wealth of the royal family’. 

‘Increasingly, the impression is gaining hold in 
Europe that the reserve decline may reflect a serious 
disturbance at the Saudi Arabian Monetary Autho- 
rity, or central bank, which the authorities are 
unable to disguise convincingly’. 


al 


aay 


‘ these rumors. 
“Governor,” described the report as ‘‘false, utterly 


*...Even Saudi Arabia’s decision to withdraw the 
official note cover, as itis called, from its reserves 


. causes monetary experts to raise their eyebrows’. 
“ “It was a very unusual move; perhaps an unpre- - 


cedented one”, an IMF official .says, adding that no 
convincing explanation was ever provided’. 

‘Western bankers also note that the Bundesbank 
seems surprised by the Saudi move and reluctant to 
take it at face value’. 

‘The most sensational explanation for the Saudi 
reserve decline connects it with the rumours of a 
gigantic theft from SAMA’s coffers currently circul- 
ating among Western diplomats in Riyadh and 


` which have now reached European banking circles. 


According to these rumours, a group of about 21 
Saudi princelings were recently accused of stealing 
some $ 18 billion from SAMA over a period ‘of 
several years’ — 

. ‘Last week, SAMA ‘sent a categorical denial to 


' Financial Report, a specialist’s newsletter published 


by the London Economist, which had mentioned 
The denial, signed simply “The 


baseless and without any substance whatsoever,” 
adding that ‘‘such stories are circulated with ques- 
tionable motives” ’, 


The Saudi Arabian authorities’ response to fur- - 


ther pressing enquiriés was to deny allegations of 
fraud and to postulate other reasons for the sharp 
observed decline in Saudi Arabia’s reserves position. 
A few days after this report in the international 
press, Sheikh Mohammed Aba al-Khail, the Minister 
of Finance and National Economy, told Saudi Busi- 


. hess that the country’s reserves were being depleted 


by an outflow of private capital. The ‘interest rate 
war’ on the international money markets had been 
drawing Saudi private capital out of the country. 
This had induced ‘a switch of substantial amounts 
of money from low-yield to high-yield international 
currencies’, The more likely explanation of very 
recent withdrawals, however, is that Saudi Arabia, 
like Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates at times, 
has been experiencing a flight of capital due to acute 
concern among wealthy Saudis and contractors — 
not excluding members of all branches of the ruling 
elite — about the internal security position in Saudi 
Arabia. Those who have been moving money out 
of the country have had plenty of incentive to do 
so. i 

Infrequent references have appeared in the 
Western press suggesting that the reason for the 
paradoxical further, depletion of Saudi Arabia’s 
financial reserves, against the background of much 
higher international oil prices during the second 
half of 1979, had been the government’s excess 
spending — and the consequent need for the 
authorities to dip even more deeply into reserves 


` accumulated during the ‘fat’ years. However this 
` depletion process was also accompanied by a pro- 
longed general flight of capital from the country, | 


prompted by greater awareness of domestic insta- 
bility, constant trouble in the armed forces and 
regional turmoil. 

At the Supreme Economic Council meeting held 
on June 15,1979 the Finance Minister explained 
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that in the course of: investigations conducted into 
discrepancies during the second half of 1978, it had 
been established that a-substantial seepage of official 
funds had taken place. During July-December that 
year, a total of $ 16 billion had apparently been 
transferred out of the country. No estimate for ‘the 
preceding half-year was available. Some $ 12.5 
billion. invested in the United States, Japan and 
Western Europe: during the preceding five years 
might have to be written off as being unlikely to be 
recovered. The Minister’s proposal, ‘therefore, was 
that the Budget already approved for the second 
half of calendar 1979 should immediately be re- 
duced. In particular, savings worth $ 12,740 million ' 
were to be implemented between July and December. 
This decision was subsequentiy followed by vague 
reports in the Western press in June, to the effect 
that the Saudi authorities were again ‘scrutinising’ 
suppliers’ contracts and proposals, with the object 
of reining back expenditure wherever possible. It 
is understood that Sheikh Aba al-Khail’s proposals, 
to the effect that expenditure in the 1980-84 period 
should be severely curbed, and that foreign aid not 
included within the budget should be reduced by 
some 35 per cent, was temporarily overruled. The 
Council is believed to Have sanctioned no new 
measures to halt excessive,expenditure — running, 
instead, to a formula advanced by Sheikh” Yamani, 
which essentially meant that Saudi Arabia was to 
flex its oil muscles in order to make up for its 
grievous financial losses. . i 

At a further meeting of the Supreme Economic 
Council held on July 27 a document presented jointly 
by the Ministers of Finance, Planning and Industry 
sought to curb projected expenditure under the third ° 
Five-Year Plan 1980-84, even more drastically. than 
had been mooted a month earlier. The Ministers 
argued that the Five-Year Plan allocation should 
actually be reduced by 50 percent — that is, by 
approximately. $75 billion. Arguments over the 
budget may have been one of the many factors 
which-prompted President Sadat to make his ex- 
traordinary public comment about rumoured 
‘changes’ in Saudi Arabia, in the course of a press 
conference held in Haifa, Israel. 

In the course of his visit to Haifa in early Septem- 
ber, President Sadat had met Israeli newspaper and 
magazine editors. In addition to casually confirm- 
ing that Saddam Husain removed President Ahmad 
al-Baqr from power by force, ‘and killed his very 
intimate friends’ the Egyptian President added the 
following remarks: ' 

‘In Syria, the situation is deteriorating... Every- 
thing is deteriorating, especially after the Lebanese 
fiasco ... What .is happening between Morocco, 


- Algeria, Libya; what is happening there on the Gulf: 


what, indeed, is taking place there in Saudi Arabia 
even — where the King left for Switzerland and they 
talk about some changes there ...’ This-was perhaps 
a reference to King Khaled’s departure from Saudi 


Arabia following the attempted coup d’efat on 


August 3. ; 

By the time information about this coup ‘had 
been assembled, the King’s exceptionally extended ` 
stay at the International Hotel in Geneva (which he. 
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left at! the ‘ia of TERE had become known 
among informed Saudi-watchers.’ But details of the 
_attempted coup etat in early August —. which was 
the eleventh to have taken. place since early 1977 — 
were not divulged, other than in our.own pub- 
lications. i 
Once again, the signal for this signed coup d’etat 
- was to have been an air attack on. the ‘residence of 
leading princes —-in this case, Abdullah, Sultan 
and Turki. The attempt, planned for 3 August, was 
to have involved the use of Mirage fighter-bombers 
stationed at the small air base located at al-Shaqra, 
‘an installation located about 80 miles north-west of 
‘Riyadh. The intention’ had been that the coup 
should coincide with the planned takeover of the air 
force complex located close to the Jordanian and 
Israeli border at Tabuq, together with the seizure of 
the air force base at al- -Kharj. Other details were as 
follows: 
© For the first time in Saudi history, a mutiny of * 
key elements of the National Guard was to be 
- arranged. The loyalty of the National Guard to the 


House of Saud had previously never been seriously , 


_ questioned. ' 
' @ As usual, something went wrong with this 
attempted coup. Prince Turki received critical in- 
formation from ‘an outside source’ (probably a 
member of Egyptian intelligence);: and as a conse- 
‘quence, the.Deputy Commander of .the Tabuq air- 
-base, Lieutenant Colonel Saad Mohsin and seven of 


ach 
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his senior officers, were arrested by Saudi security 
men on August 2 — the day before the, planned 
coup — and held for questioning.. This resulted in 
heavy defensive measures being ordered at once. 
& The organisers of the putsch planned for the 
_al-Shaqra air base‘had not heard of the arrests which 
took place at Tabuq by the appointed time for the 

Mirage force to take off on August 3 for the assault 

on the»three princes’? palaces. When they returned, 

following their buzzing attack, they found Prince 

Turki’s security police’ waiting for them, — and 

Colonel Hamad al-Yamani, Commander of the base, 

together with certain senior officers, under arrest. 

€ Colonel Mohsin, Tabuq’s Deputy Commander, 

. was tried before a. summary' court martial — and 

' executed, together with seven of his senior officers, 

on the morning of August 5. 

On the same day, the Commander of the al- 

Shaqra base, Colonel al-Yamani, together with 11 
\ of his pilot officers, were hanged by order of the 
Kingdom’s Supreme Defence Council — for their 

attempt on the lives of the three princes. 

Questioning of the accused before their execution 
had implicated other officers. According to Saudi 
security sources, the most important among those 
implicated was the Deputy Commander of the Saudi 
air force’s Northern Regional Command — Major- 
General Mohammed Gharib Saud, who was thought 
to have master-minded the operation. When the 
security police turned up to arrest him and nine of 
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Map of Saudi Arabia, identifying places at which serious clashes have recently been monitored. 
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* At thé central barracks in this location, 


made. 


his senior officers, he could not be found. The Saudi 
police have since claimed that it had been established 


.that the Major-General and his nine officers had 


been flown to Tripoli, Libya. 
On August 11, the Commander. of the al-Khari 


air force base, Major-General Ibrahim al-Mahmoid,: 


was evidently arrested — together with a large 
number of his officers. On August 14, the Major- 
General and. nine-of his men were executed by firing 


squad after one of his deputies had presented. written ` 


evidence of his chief’s complicity in the plot. He 
had given details of Major-General al-Mahmoud’s 
role as the organiser of a planned raid on King 
Khaled’s palace. This may explain why the Saudi 
King remained in residence at Geneva’s Intercon- 


` tinental Hotel between early August and the end of 


September — a fact which one of our informants 
attending the Belgrade conference. of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and World Bank was able 
to reconfirm, when'we met him in Yugoslavia. He 


had just paid a visit to Geneva, and had been told - 


of the exceptional length of the King’s persence at 
the hotel. It is almost certain that the ensuing inter- 
national financial panic owed its origin to capital 


“ flight and other protective measures taken following 


this upheaval. 

Nor was this all. A parallel attempted -air force 
coup d’etat took place in early August, almost at the 
same time as the upheaval in the Saudi Arabian 
National Guard. The coincidence of these events 
pointed strongly ‘to high-level coordination. The 
facts concerned in this particular case were as 
follows: 

#3 On August l, 1979, the National Guard at 
Hail Camp paraded in honour of Major-General 
Abdul Aziz al-Khoidiri, Deputy Commander of the 
„National Guard, and the central figure responsible 
for Saudi Arabia’s internal security. 

In the course of the- parade, the Commanding 


Officer of Hail Camp, Brigadier Hassan al-Hidjazi, ` 


together with his aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Colonel 
Mohammed al-Banna and five other officers, ‘were 
shot dead. Major-General al-Khoidiri was slightly 
injured in the thigh. The attackers were not identified 
probably because they were among those partici- 
pating in the parade. No one was arrested. 

@ A similar incident occurred on the same date 
at Gassim Camp, another National Guard depot. 
the Com- 
manding Officer, Brigadier Mansour al-Obeidi, 
together with three officers, were attacked by unid- 
entified soldiers and killed. Once again, no arrest was 


@ The- most serious incident of ali occurred 
simultaneously with the scheduled time for the air 
forcecoup. Soldiers attacked Colonel Hamad al- 
Hamid, the Commanding Officer at the important 
Medina City National Guard Camp. The Colonel 
and seven of his_officers, together with 16 other 
ranks, were murdered. 

Later on the same day, Major Hassan Hosni, 
Major Malmoud al-Misri and Captain Said al-Mufti 
were arrested, together with 117 other ranks —- and 
immediately taken to Riyadh for questioning. 

According to information released by collabora- 
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tors about Major Hosni’s interrogation, the Major 
claimed that National Guard officers at Medina, 
Hail and Gassim had beén meeting frequently to 
discuss their worries about the state’ of the nation. 

Despite the circumstances and nature of his interro- 
gation, he expressed a widely-held view among the 
officer corps that it was high ‘time for the country 
to be ruled by the young and educated, rather than 
by people who were ‘old and illiterate’, as he put it. 
The officers, he claimed, objected to the blatant 


‘corruption i in high places — and to the evident dis- _ 
‘ sipation of members of the ruling family and its 


hangers-on. He also severely objected to the exten- 
sive American presence in the armed forces, and in 
the country as a whole. If foreigners had to be im- 
ported, Hosni complained, his men preferred the 
French and the British to the Americans, whom the 
officers claimed were ‘degenerate’. 

Hosni also claimed, under interrogation, that the 
National Guard mutiny had the support of all ranks 
— including some. Camp Commanders; and that if 


their demands were not met, the mutiny would . 


spread like wildfire. This was tough talk from an 
officer under arrest — especially from ‘a Saudi 
patriot. We understand that the mutiny in the 
National Guard provided the Royal Family with its 
worst shock up to that date. King Khaled’s discreet 
exit from Saudi Arabia shortly following the air 
force coup was naturally given absolutely no public- 
ity at all in the international press. 

On August 14, the Saudi. Arabian, Finance Minis- 
ter filed a report for consideration by the Wahabi 
Council. This stated, apparently, that the total 


amount of money which had been embezzled from . 


the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency’s resources 
amounted to $ 13.4 billion, rather than a previously 
mentioned figure of $ 11.2. billion. According to 
Sheikh Aba al-Khail, the funds had been embezzled 
by certain named minor officials, and placed in 
private accounts in Luxembourg and Switzerland, 
following which they were reinvested in the United 
States, Japan, West Germany and the United King- 


dom. The threé officials were ‘almost’ certainly little’ 


more than front men or scapegoats for the real 
culprits. They were a Syrian-born naturalised Saudi 
official, an Egyptian-born Saudi and one native 
Saudi. Our sources refused to divulge.their names, 
for security reasons. 

In a further report: presented to a meeting of the 
Saudi Government held at Taif in the King’s absence 
on August 29, Sheikh Aba al-Khail indicated that 
the budget for the year to mid-1980 should be 
severely curbed — with outlays in the remaining 
nine months of the fiscal year being reduced by $ 20 
billion, out of a total .budgeted amount of $ 50 
billion. The Minister reported that, on the advice of 
the fgrmer Egyptian Finance Minister, Kaissouni; 
the’ Kingdom had purchased gold bullion worth 


$ 3.2 billion between July 15 and September 12.. 


South African sources confirmed independently that 
Saudi Arabia purchased 60 tonnes of bullion in an 
unpublicised deal from the ‘Soviet Union, at a price 
of $ 310 per ounce. during this period. The gold 
was deposited in Switzerland — where the King 
resided berween mid-August and late September, as 
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noted. The Finance. Minister indicated that the 
government’s intention was to increase its gold 
holdings according to a plan which. would bring 
them to a valuation of $ 7.2-billion by the end of 
1980. Thereafter, the country’s gold holdings were 


‘to be increased by $ 2.5 billion a year. 


At some stage during the third quarter of 1979, 


the Saudi Arabian Ministry of Finance and National ’ 
Economy and the security services presented a 


further report to the King, dealing with allegations 


, Which had been made concerning the Saudi Arabian 


Monetary Agency’s stewardship of the country’s 


‘finances. Thè report named three Emirs employed 


by the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, who had 


occupied senior posts in the institution. Apparently, 


they had carried out certain jarge transfers of 
SAMA reserves, which did not pass through the 


_ usual banking channels? The Emirs Khaled and 
Fahd, sons of Prince Abdul Rahman, and Emir Saud, _ 


eldest son of Prince Ahmad Ben Abdul Aziz, were 
conveniently not at home.when security officials 


called to question them about these transactions. - 


However seven other non-royal senior officials of the 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency were duly detained 
for questioning. Although they were subsequently 


_Yeleased, and no charges were brought against them, 


they are understood to have fled to South Korea. 

King Khaled then appointed a Royal Commission, 
to be presided over by Prince Abdullah, Commander 
of the Saudi National Guard, to investigate the 
activities and financial assets of 43 members of the 
Royal Family, among other prominent individuals. 
This Commission was formed against the background 
of continuing rumours of massive transfers of assets 
abroad. The other members of the Commission 
were the Defence Minister, Prince Sultan, the 
security chief, Prince Turki, the Foreign Minister, 
Prince Saud, and Major-General Abdul Aziz al- 
Khoidiri. . 

Meanwhile Prince Turki apparently informed the 
King that some of the most influential people in the 
country may have been involved in subversive 
schemes, to some extent. Some of.the most in- 
fluential princes, together ‘with senior air force ‘and 
army Officers, civilian counsellors to the Royal 
Family and others, were reportedly involved. Accord- 
ing to one source, the scheme to overthrow the 
current Royal Line apparently only came to light 
accidentally in the course of the mentioned investiga- 


„tions into the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency’s 


‘missing billions’, At all events, once the connection 
between a possible plot and the vanished reserves 
had been established, the Wahabi Council had met 
in closed session on July 3, and had ordered that 
the- 43 princes named by Prince Turki as having 
been involved in scheming against King Khaled 
were to be placed under house arrest with immediate 


. effect, and their passports surrendered to the autho- 


tities. All the funds of the named princes held by 
local banks were to be frozen, and the Saudi Arabian 
Treasury was-ordered to suspend further payments 
of salaries and allowances to the individuals con- 
cerned. The Wahabi Council then named two of its 
members ‘as being delegated to assist Prince Turki 
and Major-General al-Khoidiri in-their further 
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enquiries. 

A subsequent report to the Wahabi Council dated 
August 3 recommended that 21 of the princes should 
be formally charged and brought to trial — together 
with the military men arrested and charged with 
participation in the scheme. The trial by court 
martial began on 15 September — the President of 
the Court being named as Major-General Moham- - 
mad al-Salih Hamad, Military Governor of Southern 
Saudi Arabia. 

Weare now able to divulge that two special 
courts sat from September 15 to hear charges against 
the 21 Emirs belonging to the,extended Saudi Royal 
Family — and against 37 officers. Those involved 
were accused of conspiring to overthrow the govern- 
ment of King Khaled. 

The Wahabi Supreme Court, consisting of seven 
religious leaders and five Emirs representing the 
elders of the Royal Family, sat in judgement over 
the 21 Emirs, Three of these belonged to the favour- 
ed Ruling Family, the al-Sudari. Eleven were 
members of the Hashid; while the remaining seven 
came -from other families into which the late King 
Abdul Aziz Ibn Saudi had married. The senior 


‘officers were tried in a second court, which was, in 


fact, a court martial. Its President was M ajor- 
General Mohammad al-Salih Hamad. 

According to a law laid down by King Ibn Saud, 
no member of the Royal Family can be tried by a 
civilian or military court. Only the Wahabi Supreme 
Court is competent to pass.judgement in such cases; 
and it can only pass sentence of death in cases of 
adultery or of -drinking alcohol. Betraying Saudi 
Arabia would appear to be a less heinous sin. 

At all events, the Wahabi Court convened on 
September 15 under the Presidency of the 71-year 


old Moshin al-Saud. Among those accused were 


the members of the al-Sudari family — namely, 
Emir Nawaf (aged 31) Emir Saudi (aged 27) and 
Emir Mohsin (aged 26 years). Also accused were 
five sons of the late King Saud, who was deposed 
by his brother Faisal in 1964. These were Faisal 
(aged 23), Saad (25), Turki (29), Badr (aged 32) 
and Salman (aged 37). The five were named as ring- 
leaders of the conspiracy. 

‘The Saudi Chief of Security Affairs, Prince Turki, 
told the Court that three older princes had known 
of the plot — but had made no attempt to inform 
the King or the security services. However because 
of their advanced age, it had been decided to bring 
no charges in these cases. The Security Chief then 
told the Court about the alleged conspiracy between 
the accused `and the Deputy Commander of the 
large military complex at Hufuf, lacated north-west 
of Riyadh. Major-General Saad al-Enissi was con- 
sidered to be the central figure in the plot, together 
with Mohammad al-Hassan, Commander of the al- 
Kharj military base (24°N Jatitude, 47°E longitude), 
and Colonel Faisal al-Hamoud. The last-named in- 
dividual was Commander of the Number {1 Air 
Force wing stationed. at al-Majmaah, located to the 
north-west of the capital. 

On October 7, 1979, the Court delivered judge- 
ments — passing its sentence to King Khaled for 
his confirmation. The King confirmed the sentences 
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without the customary consultation with the parents . 


m 


of the accused princes. They were'handed out prison 
terms of between one and. fifteen years — to be 
served at the remote Southern camp of Bishah. 


Their property was to be confiscated and their’ 


princely allowances halted. . 
Developments in the court martial proceeded 
rather differently. In the end, the cases of no less 
than 71 officers were brought before it — including 
the case of the alleged ringleader, Major-General 
Saad al-Enissi — who was said to have escaped to 
Libya, and who was tried in absentia. The principal 


military investigating officer, Intelligence’ Brigadier . 


Ibrahim al-Khayal, presented a large portfolio. of 
documents which had been discovered in the home 
of Colonel Mohammad al-Hassan and Colonel 
Faisal al-Hamoud, which linked them and their 


- alleged conspiracy with the five sons of the late 


King Saud. It was also revealed that the conspiracy 
might’be associated with the Libyan leader. 3 

‘A further bunch of documents presented to the 
court martial claimed to have established a link 
between the accused and the Iraqi President, Sad- 
dam Husain, through the Iraqi Chief of Military 
Intelligence, Khalil Ibrahim Mahmoud al-Azawi. 
Investigators also found 350 blank Iraqi‘and Libyan 
passports, together with large sums of money 
denominated in US currency. 

After hearing the charges for two weeks, the court 


martial passed sentence of death on all the accused, - 


without exception. The sentences on 71 of the 
accused were carried out on October 16, 1979. All 
were shot at dawn at the al-Kharj military camp. 
While ‚these trials moved to their climax, inteli- 
gence officers worked overtime with Prince Turki 
seeking to unravel the connections that had pre-- 
cipitated unrest within the elite National Guard 
during the summer. Investigations and arrests re- 
sulted in some 160 officers of the National Guard 
and of the air force being detained for further ques- 


tioning. A significant development arising out of” 


these investigations was that Major-General al- 
Khoidiri, the Deputy to Prince Turky, was suddenly 
suspended from his duties — on suspicion, it 
appears, of not having passed on information about 
,the conspiracy which had come into his possession. 
‘We understand that he was subsequently re-instated. 

Later, probably following the commencement of 
the incident at the Great Mosque in Mecca, six 
specialists who had ‘been involved in the open heart 
surgery on King Khaled conducted at a hospital in 
Cleveland, Ohio, during 1978, were flown in great 
secrecy and with extreme urgency to attend King 
Khaled in Riyadh, According to one source, the 
pacoaber which had been inserted during the oper- 
ation was said ‘to be malfunctioning. Among the 
team of Specialists was one .of the United States’ 
leading heart transplant authorities. This informa- 
tion is included here in order to emphasise the point 
that the upheavals described so far may have been 
part of the continuing struggle for the succession. 
This, of course, is by no means the only cause of 
problems the Saudi regime faces — butitis one 


- which ought not to be underestimated. On Decem- 


ber 18, our office learned that medical attention had 
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resulted in the King’s heart pacemaker and associ- 
ated problems being overcome for the time Being, but 
that King Khaled was now guarded night and day 
for both medical and security reasons — with 
Princes Abdullah, Sultan and Turki (all members of 
the al-Sudari family) — taking it in turns to assure 
‘the Kixe’s protection. The significance of the al- 
Sudaris assuming: full-time guard responsibilities 
over the ailing King may have been that the Royal 
House of Saud has been afflicted by a struggle 
for the succession between the two wings of the 
Family. Our sources implied that Prince Fahd, who 
does not belong to the al-Sudari wing, is at the head 
of the opposing faction. This would be entirely con- 
sistent with the history related here, and helps to ex- 
plain the curious treatment of Prince Fahd earlier 
in 1979. . , 

On November 20, the compound’ of the Great 
Mosque in Mecca was occupied by a mixed force of 
dissident regular army officers, Shammar and Oteiba 
tribesmen, members of certain other tribes, and 
participants in the Hedjazi nationalist underground. 
The force was well armed with automatic weapons; 
mortars and some Saracen armoured cars belonging 
to the regular army garrison.at Mecca. According 
to the outline details (the first detailed account) pub- 
lished in London Currency Report on December 17, 
Colonel Mahmoud al-Qasim, Commanding Officer 
of the Mecca army garrison, and Colonel Said al- 
Hasan, Deputy Commanding Officer of the Taif 
Garrison, joined prayers at the Great Mosque first. 
The original version was that after prayers, they 
jointly. handed three proclamations to the Imam 
Ibrahim al-Medini. When he flatly refused to read 
them out, he was shot, according to that version of’ 
events, in cold blood by al-Qasim. 

‘Subsequent intelligence suggested that the force -` 
was actually under the command of Colonel Mab- 
moud al-Maarouf, Commander of the regular army 
garrison in Mecca, and that the number of troops 
involved was about 3,000. The confusion as to the 
identities of the key peoplé involved reflected the 
obvious confusion on the ground. At all events, the 


‘insurgents occupied not merely the Great Mosque, 


but also its surrounding areas. They requested the 
Imam to read one or more proclamations from the 
Minaret following prayers. Whether the Imam did 
so and was then allowed to leave, or whether an- 
other cleric read out the demands of the Hedjazi 
insurrection, is not clear. The intelligence to the 
effect that the Imam had been shot in cold blood 
when he failed to read oat the proclamations, was 
not confirmed in subsequent reports through our 
sources. Quite’ possibly, another cleric was shot dead 
in the confusion. 

What is known is that two of the mentioned pro- 
clamations called for full autonomy for a Hedjazi’ 
state and its three and a half million Hedjazi 
nationals, and for Mecca to be reinstated as the 
historic capital of the Hedjaz. Another proclamation 
demanded the withdrawal of all non-Hedjazi troops, 
especially of Wahabi National Guard units, from 
the region. This proclamation also demanded the 
withdrawal of Prince Fahd and of General Muham- 
mad:al-Salih Hamad, Military Commander of the 
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fegion, from the territory. 


- N fe i 
It will be recalled that the first sign that some-'` 


thing was wrong emerged when it became known 
that all communications between Saudi Arabia and 
Washington had been severed. The blackout re- 
mained in éffect for almost 72 hours — an extra- 
ordirary development which would surely have 
caused an uproar in the world’s press, had the black- 
out occurred in any other country. Imagine all 
communications with, say, Switzerland, being sever- 
ed for 72 hours. What would the press have written 
about that? As matters stood, although a few reports 
emerged from Kuwait, Paris and Washington to the 
effect that gunmen had seized the Great Mosque in 
Mecca on November 20, the official Saudi reaction 
— to cut all communications links with the outside 
world — appears to have been sufficient to dampen 
‘jnternational curiosity about what was happening.. 
Coinciding with the uprising in Mecca, Hedjazi 


_sympathisers from the regular army, together with 


supporters from the tribes, joined with Hedjazi 
nationals in occupying the Great Mosque in Medina, 
Islam’s other Holy City. In Taif, the summer resort 
or capital of the Royal Family, located about 70 
miles East of Mecca, the local Deputy Commander, 


Brigadier Saad al-Mansiuri,- took control of the 


local air base and the military complex, and ordered 
the occupation of the royal summer palaces — with 
the exception of the King’s. 3 a 

A force of about 4,000 men occupied aJl areas of 
Taif, except the Northern districts — where a loyal 
force of the National Guard was said to be in cont- 
rol. Colonel Mahassin Said, the officer commanding 
the field force of the Taif insurrection, eventually 
decided to withdraw from the King’s palace, so 
that the insurgents’ intentions should not be mis- 
understood. 

In the early bours of November 22, the. para- 


: mount Sunni authority and Imam of Medina, Sheikh 


r 


Mohammad Obeid, issued a Fatwah, addressed to all 
Hedjazi Sunni faithful. It called on the Hedjazi to 
unite in their struggle for home rule, but pointedly 
refrained from criticising the Saudi state authority. 
It declared strictly limited political ohjectives — 
namely, autonomy for the Hedjazi, rather than the 
destruction of the Saudi state. Sheikh Obeid named 
the Commander of the largest military complex: in 
the Kingdom, Major-General Khalid Ali al-Wali, 
who was in charge of the Northern region which 
includes the American-built base at Tabuq, as the 
person responsible for enforcing the Fatwah. The 
subsequent whereabouts of the Major-General be- 
came a mystery. : 

By the end of November, the insurrection was 
still in control of some key areas of Mecca — with 
the authorities concentrating on the recapture of the 
Mosque and its compound. Fighting continued, 
however, until late December in Medina and Taif, 
although details were difficult to obtain. In Mecca, 
the state of affairs were described by one of our 
sources as being more akin to that of an armed 
truce, rather than reflecting any re-establishment of 
the Wahabi authority — in assessment which was 
subsequently given some substance. 

The Commanding Officer of the Southern Region, 
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Hamad - al-Salih Hamad, took command of the 
Mecca area. Mass arrests followed, with at least 
1,200 being held by late November. Literally any- 
one suspected of having been associated with the 
Hedjazi independence movement, was seized. Quite 
a number of summary executions were taking place 
as early as November 21. All these difficulties were 
compounded by the fact that the government faced 
serious trouble with the most important of the tribes 
— the Shammar, the Utaybah and the Anazah. 
These,troubles can be traced back to an official 
decision to disband the tribal armies, and to attempt 
to integrate the tribal levies into the regular army 
and the Nationa] Guard. 

On December 3, 1979, reports emerged to the 
effect that an upheaval had broken out in the East 
— notably in the al-Mubarraz military cantonment 
in the al-Hassa region. The Commander there, 
Brigadier Hassan al-Arabi, had pronounced the base 
as- having been occupied on béhalf of the people of 
al-Hassa. On the same day, the Commander of the 
smaller base at Abqaiq, Colonel Ibrahim Faisal, 
made a similar and evidently coordinated declara- 
tion — as did Brigadier Said al-Fathi, who com- 


` mands the three small towns of al-Khubar, al-Qatif 


and al-Rahimah. His men occupied strategic posi- 
tions in. the towns, rounded up Wahabi governors 
and administrators, and despatched them to Riyadh. 
This, once again, represented a further declaration 
of open insurrection — this time in the, most sensi- 
tive region of the Kingdom. 

As a consequence, a. large force of National Guard 
was sent to the area. A pitched battle occurred in 
the early hours of December 4,. in the course of 
which National Guard losses were said to be unus- 
ually heavy. ASin Mecca and Medina, the issue 
remained unresolved, with the warring parties in an 
uneasy state’of armed truce. 

On December 18, we learned from a usually 
reliable source that fighting was continuing in Mecca 
and Medina, and that rebel groups had virtually 
gained control of Taif — having taken over palaces, 


the airport and military barracks there. Battles were 
.Yaging in the South — notably at Jizan and Najran 


(see map on page 55) between the regular army and 
the tribesmen of Hashid on behalf (it is believed) 
of Prince Fahd. The source believed that General 
Muhammad al-Salih Hamad, Military Commander 
of the region, had been wounded. The civil war — 


' for the succession, for the establishment of a new 


internal order which would involve devolution for 
the Hedjaz, was maturing. The extent of external 
subversive involvement, believed by our various 
sources to be considerable, can only be surmised. 

In conclusion, it can be stated with total confid- 
ence that, far from Saudi Arabia having been a ‘rock 


of stability’, as that stupid Western diplomat men- 


ttoned in Newsweek on December 17 claimed, the 
country has been plagued by instability for at least 
two years — and probably for considerably longer. 
The source of the US State Department’s professed 
complacency and public calm over what has been 
happening, could be their belief that the United 
States’ position has been so firmly entrenched in 
Saudi Arabia — particularly in the all-important 
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/ pêttoleum-bearing region — that, in the event of the 
worst coming to the worst, the United States will 
he in a position to assure control of the oilfields. 
However this interpretation does not mesh with 
intelligence received from Washington, to the effect 
that the State. Department has been beside itself 
with worry ‘over. what has been happening. Ameri- 
cans living in the compounds may well not be pro- 
perly informed about developments; . and- the same 
may well apply to many Western diplomats. In any 
case, the United States’ extreme concern about 
domestic developments in Saudi Arabia was high- 
lighted on December 19, 1979, when it was reported 
in the press that a high-level defence delegation had 
flown to Saudi Arabia to discuss US access to 
military and air force bases there. Due to the split 
which we believe has developed within the ruling 
elite, any arrangements, previously agreed; for the 
United States to use installations in Saudi Arabia, 
may well have been jeopardised. What seemed clear 
as this issue was being prepared, was that Washing- ` 
ton's objectives were (a) to establish at first-hand 
precisely what was happening, (b) to gain official 
clearance for direct US military involvement if 


“course, been compiled by the local 


1 


nécessaty, and (c) to influence the struggle for 
the succession in such a way that the outcome 
would not be prejudicial to the United States’ 
interests. 

` Finally, it is apparent that the Western press and 
broadcasting media, having failed to provide infor- 
mation about what has been happening in Saudi 
-Arabia over a prolonged period, has fallen victim to 
the blandishments and information-muzzling opera- 
tions of the Saudi authorities themselves, and of 
such entities as the Arab Media Research Centre - 
which have been specifically established in order to 
deflect inquisitive investigators from the truth. The 
Saudi press- authorities provide the minimal amount 
of information théy can get away with; indeed very 
often, the press handouts consist of nothing more 
than transcripts of broadcasts — which have, of 
information 
people. In our view, . perhaps the mest disgraceful 
scandal of all, has been the international media’s 
total failure to keep the world informed about this 
increasingly desperate situation. Why this has hap- 
pened is a matter of legitimate concern to the inter- 
national financial community. L] 
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Key Issues in Zimbabwe 
(Continued from page 13) 


million dollars had come into the country, constitut- 
ing 37 per cent of the total new investment in 
that period.. ; l ; 

The circumventions notwithstanding, sanctions did 
create breaches in the system and South Africa only 
too willingly stepped in. Its investments had already 
been rising. They now probably equal those of 
Britain whose’ preserve - Rhodesia had been till re- 
cently. Rhodesia’s liabilities vis-a-vis Britain and 
South Africa are, the same — about 1,092 million 
dollars. i 

British banks have- yielded to South African 
banks. The leading Rhobank is over 60 per cent 
South African. In fact, South Africans operate a 
wide variety of financial institutions from the smal- 
lest to the biggest. ; 

Food, agriculture and forestry are substantially 
in South African hands. They have entered the 
retail business. The O K. Bazaars and Pick ‘n’ Pay 
chain stores. have expanded greatly. The Rhodesia 
Herald, a leading daily, is South African ` owned. 
Only recently the South African firm Sable’s invest- 
ed 18 million dollars in the first stage of a fertiliser 
plant. - , 

The leaders of the liberation struggle are well 
aware of these disturbing features of the economy 
and the racial inequities, and had till the very last 
during the independence talks refused to leave to the 
Whites their traditional supremacy 1n the economic 

’ field. But their urge to get political power as quickly 
as possible ultimately got the better of them and 
they fell for the British bait. ‘Robert Mugabe and 
Joshua Nkomo have both agreed to safeguard White 
minority rights. Their lands and private properties 
will not be touched. Only vacant land and .those 
under absentee landlords in the White areas would 
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be apportioned among the African landless. Though 
a Marxist, Mugabe has promised to accord a signifi-- 
cant place to private enterprise in his scheme. Most 
important of all, he has said he will maintain coop- 
erative relations with South Africa. Two of the most 
important ministries in the new cabinet, those in 
which the Whites have an immediate and direct 
interest, have been given to Whites. In fact, the Agri- 
culture Minister, Dennis Norman, is none other than 
the Chairman of the (White) Commercial Farmers’ 
Union. R ' 
Once the euphoria over the attainment of inde- 
pendence dies down and the question of meeting 
the legitimate aspirations of the vast majority of. 
Africans comes to the fore, the existing agreements 
cannot but be re-examined. Having fought a seven- 
year war on a radical platform, the Patriotic Front 
would find it very difficult to hide its antecedents. 
Even in Kenya, which had earned praise in the West 
for its liberal policies towards free enterprise and 
foreign capital, the demand for, Africanisation had 
to be met very substantially and on a priority basis. 
It would be very difficult for Zimbabwe to 
maintain a friendly posture in relation to South 
Africa for it is‘a front-line state and much would be 
expected from it by the entire Third World and by 
those who are valiantly fighting against racism 
within South Africa. This again would force Mugabe 
to abandon his soft line towords South Africa and 
its interests within Zimbabwe. With huge invest- 
ments in the country and with a penchant for 
ruthlessness, South Africa is more than likely to 
intervene militarily either directly or indirectly in 
“case its interests are threatened. Given their invest- 
ments, the Western powers would offer. covert if not 
overt support-to any action that South Africa might 


_ take. Zimbabwe may thus have to fight many more 


battles before it can claim to have won the war of 
independence. C] 7 
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Gundu Rao 
ino 
Blunderland 


‘next Assembly elections. This has made the defec- 


tors (like K.H. Ranganath, Mallikarjun Kharge, 
Yahya) desperate, and sorae of them are trying to 
rejoin the Congress: U.. But Devaraj Urs seems to 
have no desire to oblige them. 

Gundu Rao has publicly admitted that his party 
won the elections by the votes of Dalits and Mus- 
lims, but it is these two sections Rao has chosen to 
betray. In the past month, a series of communal 
clashes have occurred, shattering the confidence of 
the minority community in the present Government. 
At least six prominent towns — Kolar, Chitradurga, 
Gowribidaur, Ramnagaram, Kollegal, Hunsur and 


` City Market in Bangalore were aifected by these 


V.T. RAJSHEKAR SHETTY 


i A 
T a recent speech, Gundu Rao, the large bulk that - 
is Chief Minister of Karnataka, has frankly 
admitted that heis an obedient servant of Indira 
and Sanjay Gandhi and that he would remain Chief 
Minister as long as he has their blessings. 

We have to thank Rao for boldly coming out 
with the truth — that he owes his position not to 
the peaple but to the Prime Minister and her son. 
While all other previous Chief Ministers came to 
‘occupy that position through at least the formality 
of democratic elections, Gundu Rao was nominated 
by the rulers of Delhi. He is right in saying he will 
be there as long as the Delhi rulers want him, what- 
ever popular opinion may be. y 

The way he has been riding roughshod over the 
people during his four-month rule confirms that he 
. just does not bother about public opinion or what 
legislators or even other.Ministers say. The sane 
voice in the Cabinet is that of Revenue Minister 
Bangarappa, but the treatment meted out to the No. 
2 man in the Cabinet shows that Rao is not con- 


cerned about the feelings of the backward classes, . 


Scheduled Castes and Tribes and even Muslims. 
The rivalry between the two has brought’ land re- 
form work to a standstill. 

Gundu Rao is retaining many important port- 
folios. The promised expansion of the. Ministry by 
taking in defectors led by H.C. Srikantiah is said to 
have been barred by Sanjay Gandhi. When Bahu- 
guna himself was not taken into the Union Cabinet 
and powerful leaders like Brahmananda Reddy and 
Sukhadia are ignored, how can small fry like Sri- 
kantiah be considered? Not-only are the defectors 
not likely to get ministerial posts but reports are 
that they will not get even the party ticket in the 
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clashes. Hundreds of Muslims and their property 
have been affected, but neither F.M. Khan nor 
Jaffer Sheriff, the two prominent Muslim leaders .in 
‘the Congress-I, have shown any concern. Nor 
did Cabinet Ministers like A.K. Samad or C M. 
Ibrahim visit these places. The only leader who 
went to the rescue was Aziz Sait of the Congress-U. 
Unfortunately, except for the Deccan Herald, no 


. newspaper in Karnataka published Sait’s reference 


to the communal clashes. 

Another incident that has brought a bad name to 
Gundu Rao’s Government is the clash between 
Lingayat and Dalit students at the Post-graduate 
University centre at Gulbarga. The Government’s 
refusal to intervene in the matter has upset the 
Dalits. My information is that Lingayats at Gul- 
barga attacked the Dalit students who say that the 
Government did not protect them. 

What has come as the biggest shock to the Dalits 
is the abolition of reservation in promotional vacan- 
cies in the Government. Why was the Cabinet not 
consulted by Rao before he took a decision affecting 
thousands of Dalits in Government service? Why 
has not a single Dalit Minister or MLA of the 
Congress-I protested? Two writ petitions are pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court. Where was the hurry 
for this order? 

Gundu Rao has already made himself look ridi- 
culous by his ordering 100-per cent power cut which 
he had to withdraw within two days. Central Minis- 


. ters like C.M. Stephen and Veerendra Patil are 


understood to have pulled up Rao for taking that 
disastrous step. It is now learnt that some IAS 
officers misled Rao and forced him to announce the 
power cut, without even consulting the engineers of 
the Karnataka Electricity Board and the Mysore 
Power Corporation. : 

Another step taken by Gundu Rao without con- 
sulting the Cabinet.was to restore Sanskrit to first- 
language status in schools and colleges. The Urs 
Government had reduced it to the third language 
after a good deal of thought. Already: several meet- 
ings have been held in Bangalore and elsewhere pro- 
testing against the new move. Top Kannada writers 
like Ham. Pa. Nagarajaiah and H.M.A. Nayak 
have protested against the injustice done to the 
Kannada language. 

Already Rao has had to go back on two earlier 
pronouncements on jobs for ‘‘sons of the soil” and 
transfer of Kasargod from Kerala to Karnataka. He 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF BANDUNG 


. 


End of 


Inferiority 


Complex 


VISHAL SINGH 


Fe one week during April 1955, Bandung had be- 
1 come, in the words of Jawaharlal Nehru, “‘the 
capital of Asia and Africa”. This great event, the 
holding of the Asian-African Conference, which we 
recall twenty-five years later, had'evolved out of 
decades of struggle by Asia for independence from 
thé colonial powers and to find a proper role for 
itself in world affairs. i i f ; 

It was only proper that this struggle developed in 
close cooperation with the struggle of the peoples 
of Africa. Jawaharlal Nehru had described the con- 
férence as a symbol of the emergence of Asia. In 
his words: “It is unique of course. No such thing 
has happened before. And the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of 1,400 million people meet here isa 
matter of the utmost significance”. - 


Though the oppressed people of Asia and Africa. 


had’ tried to know each other in the earlier decades 
of this century, they did not hold international con- 
ferences in Asia. “The League Against Imperialism 
and Colonialism” held its conference in the late 
twenties at Brussels in Belgium. It was, however, 


on the eve of Indian independence that an Asian ' 


Relations Conference was held in 1974 in New Delhi 
under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru and under 
the auspices of the, Indian Council of World Affairs. 
This conference was the first forceful assertion of 


Dr Vishal Singh is Professor of South-East Asian studies, 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
This’ article was, received too late to be included in the last 
issue of Mainstream. 
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Asian consciousness. In early 1949 another confer- 


ence was held in New Delhi to focus world atten- | 


tion on the Dutch attack on the infant Republic of 
Indonesia, In the words of Soekarno: “Never before 


in the history of mankind ‘has such a solidarity of | 


Asian and African peoples been shown for the rescue 
of a fellow Asian nation in danger.”? , - 

. When the Prime Ministers of Burma, Sri Lanka, 
India, Indonesia: and Pakistan met at Colombo and 
Kandy in Sri Lanka between April 28 and May 2, 
1954, they started the process of consultation among 
leaders of Asian nations about the international 
situation. and made some concrete proposals about 
peace in Indo-China. They also discussed the desir- 
ability of holding a conference of Asian-African 
nations and requested the Prime Minister of Indo- 
nesia to explore the possibility of such a conference, 
These five countries thus emerged as the joint spon- 


. sors of the Asian-African Conference. Dr Ali Sas- 


troamidjojo, the Indonesian Prime Minister, visited 
India and Burma in September in 1954, and this 
brightened the prospects of holding the conference, 
A joint communique issued by the Prime Ministers 
of India and Indonesia described the proposed con- 


ference as “‘helpful in promoting the cause of 


peace”, They also desired that the Prime Ministers 
of the Colombo Conference countries -have a pre- 
liminary meeting in connection with the conference. 

This meeting was held in December 1954 at Bogor 
in Indonesia, at the conclusion of which a communi- 
que wasissued which defined the purposes of the 


‘Asian-African Conference. It described its first pur- 


pose as “to promote goodwill and cooperation bet- 
ween the nations of Asia and Africa’. The second 


purpose was to consider social; economic and cul-. 


tural problems and relations of the concerned coun- 
tries. Thirdly, the conference proposed to consider 
problems affecting national sovereignty and of racial- 
ism and colonialism. Lastly, the conference proposed 
to view the position of Asia and Africa in the 


modern world and the role they could play: in pro- 


moting world peace and cooperation. 

The Colombo Countries invited 25 countries to 
participate in the conference.. Of these only the 
Central African Federation, which itself disintegrat- 
ed a few years later, chose to decline the invitation. 
The 29 countries, including the sponsoring Colombo 
conference Countries, extended from the Gold ‘Coast 
to the Philippines. It was for the first time that such 
a broad-based gathering of Asian and African 


nations took place. At the Conference, countries. 


with as divergent views as China and Thailand met at 


, a common forum to consider questions of Asian and 


African interest. China, which had been trying ‘to 
enter the United Nations without success, attended 
for the first time a great assembly of nations. This 
in itself was significant. f ; j 

The Conférence was attended by Soekarno,'Nehru, 


Nasser and Chou En-lai, none of whom is alive now. ‘ 


Their presence and their contributions to the deli- 
berations added to the importance of the occasion. 
Soekarno while opening the conferences, pointed 
out the evils of colonialism and emphasised the need 
to eradicate it. He stated that “the affairs of Asia 
are the concern of the Asian peoples themselves. 
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The days are now long past when the future of 
Asia can be settled by other and distant peoples.” 
Jawaharlal Nehru also asserted the independent role 
of Asia and Africa which, :according to him, were 
determined “not to be dominated in any way by 
any other country or continent.” He also cogently 


expressed his views on non-alignment and linked the’ 


refusal of the Asian and African countries to be 
camp-followers to their newly-won dignity as inde- 
pendent countries and to their “new spirit”: and 
“new self-reliance”. 

Soekarno and Nehru in their assertions were quite 
representative of the resurgent mood of the Asian 
and African peoples. The decisions of the confer- 
ence, as expressed in the final communique, were 
artived at after intensive behind-the-scenes discus- 
sions. Some of these were in the form of compromise. 
But the consensus reached was quite impressive. 

The- Conference gave priority to economic co- 
" operation “based on mutual interest and respect for 
national sovereignty.” The participants agreed to 


provide technical assistance to each other, decided . 


to promote joint ventures among themselves and re- 
‘cognised the vital need for stabilising commodity 
trade-in the region. They recommended colléctive 
action for stabilising the international prices of, and 
demand for primary commodities through bilateral 
and multilateral arrangements. It was also recom- 
mended that participants should diversify their 
export trade by processing their raw material. Intra- 
regional trade fairs were proposed. They also em- 
phasised the development of ‘nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes for the Asian-African countries. 
The far-reaching nature of these recommendations is 
obvious from the:fact that these matters are still 
being discussed whenever Third World countries 
meet in international conferences. 

The Conference committed itself to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and deplored the 
policies and practices of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination.. It denounced colonialism “in all its 


manifestatiohs” and wanted this evil to be brought | 


to an end. It supported the cause of freedom and 
independence of all peoples who were subjected to 
alien domination. - It stood for the right of the Arab 
people of Palestine and supported the position of 
Indonesia in the case of West Irian and urged the 
Netherlands Government to negotiate with Indonesia 
about it. In the field of world peace and cooperation, 
the conference pleaded for universal membership of 
the United Nations. It noted that the represenation 
of the,Asian-African countries on the UN Security 
Council was inadequate and wanted it to be rectified. 
The Conference supported disarmament and pro- 
. hibition of nuclear weapons. It came out with a 
Ten-point Declaration :on promotion of world peace 
and cooperation which pleaded for the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of all nations and for settle- 
ment of all international disputes by peaceful means. 
` One of the principles significantly provided for the 
“abstention from the use of arrangement of collec- 
tive defence to serve the particular interests of any 
of the big powers.” ; 
The Asian-African Conference was thus a mile- 
stone in the world politics of our time. As the Secre- 
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iary-General of the Conference, Dr. Roeslan Abdui- 
gani, put it: “The twenty-nine countries, with about 
56 per cent of the world’s population (and about 15 
per cent of the world’s income) were hag-ridden by a 
collective sense of inferiority. Suddenly, there was 
Bandung, and the collective sense of inferiority re- 
ceived a blow from which it will never recover.” C 


NE Region: An Appeal | 


FARIAD], described as‘‘a forum of young intellectuals and 
patriots” and based in Assam, has issued the, following appeal 
to citizens in the context of the developments inthe north- 
eastern region: 

Ominous clouds have gathered over the horizon of the 
north-eastern region of India, The engineered ramifications 
of the Assarh agitation in some parts of the tribal areas of 
the'region show that there are forces at work in Assam that 
will leave no method, however mean, untried to evict lakhs of 
people to satisfy their urge for ,complete domination over all 
other linguistic» and ethnic groups leaving aside the facts of 
history, geography and economics. , 

The dogged determination with which all concessions have 
been spurned by the agitationists and the way national efforts 
to solve the problems ina fraternal spirit within a legal and 
moral framework are being thwarted -by them is unmistakable 
evidence thatthe Assam agitationists are only interested in 
enlarging the sphere of their sectional interest to the extent of 
deliberately jeopardising the integrity and freedom of the 
modern Indian nation. The agitationists and their collaborators 
within the country and outside, itis clear now, are unwilling 
to accept the consequences of the partition of India, in 1947 
and thereby are denying the fact and theory of partition. 

Let all the leaders of political parties and groups remember 
_that if this state of affairs is allowed to continue the baby may 
be thrown along with the bathwater because partition and its 
after-effects cannot melt away by any amount of wishful think- 
ing and irresponsible violence without at the same time causing 
the melting away of the Indian nation itself. 

The,situation has so developed over the months and years 
that the linguistic minoritiés — irrespective of religious or 
ethnic differences — see a clear and well-defined threat to their 
very existence. The seeds of civil war planted by the communal 
and parochial forces show signs of sprouting, thanks to the 
untiring efforts of their foreign collaborators. 

In such a situation FARIADI calis upon every Indian — 
particularly those living in the north-east — to rise to the 
occasion and to nip in the bud this hydra-headed monster that 
may shake the nation to its foundations, to the delight of the 
anti-Indian imperialist lobby . 

FARIADI also appeals to all political parties and groups to 
join hands for a united struggle and prepare the masses to 
resist this onslaught by the disruptive communal forces and 
see that no undue concession in the name of ‘cut-off year’ or 
otherwise is granted to them. : 

We are sure a protracted struggle lies ahead. Let us all be 
prepared to make whatever sacrifices the occasion may call 
for. We are confident that youth, the oppressed, the exploited 

“ and the patriotic will keep up the heroic tradition of their fore- 

bears and will not be found wanting in responding to the 
challenge that confronts us today. ‘ 
, We wonder what relevance the demand for a Union Territory 
for Cachar or for that matter the way some other organisa- 
tions are opposing such demands with equally self-defeating 
argunients can have against this backdrop of events, Let us 
all remember that the problem confronting the north-east 
today involves millions of people who live not only in Cachar 
but in the other areas as well, and that such irrelevant con- 
troversies will only confuse and divide people and divert their 
attention from the basic issues involved. Let not anyone forget 
that whatever befalls the north-east will not spare Cachar, Let 
us‘all stand united to aman and think and act in the most 
concerted way, which alone is the need of the hour. 





Itkhola, Silchar —788002 B.P.MISRA 
May 2, 1980 M.H. BARBHUIYA 
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‘LETTER FROM IRAN 


Carter 
Restabilises ` 
Khomeini 


CHRISTOPHER BOURNE 


~ 








The situation in Iran during and 
after the American fiasco of the 
commando operation is vividly 
described in this de: patch from 
Tehran published in the well- 
-kKnown London weekly New 
Statesman (May 2, 1980) from 
which this is. reproduced with 
due acknowledgement. -Editor 





(VETERANS of the Vietnam war 
now reporting in Iran have 
been, to say the least, taken 
aback by Carter’s sudden disgust 
that the Iranians have displayed 
the bodies of the dead Americans. 
Nobody can remember protests 
from Governor Jimmy Carter of 
Georgia during the Vietnam war 
when the Americans not only 
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‘God — were “among 


routinely displayed piles of Viet- 
namese bodies to’ prove how 
‘successful’ the war was, but 
actually posed with ‘corpses 
displayed like hunting trophies, 
while the notorious Special 
Forces even wore necklaces made 
up of human ears. 

Americans will probably have 
to wait through another month 
of primaries to discover whether 
the fireball which blew away the 
American rescue attempt in the 
Iranian desert last week ‘is also 
going to. blow away Jimmy 
Carter’s chance of staying four 
more years in the White’ House. 
But one thing is certain, and that 


is that if the Jranian government: 


had planned the whole ‘affair, 
they could not have devised a 
better scheme for restoring faith 
in themselves at a time when they 
seemed determined to alienate 
virtually every element in their 
own country except the hardest 
line Moslem faithful. 

Before Friday’s fiasco, there is 
no question that President Bani- 
Sadr’s Government was in deep- 
ening trouble both at home and 
abroad. It has been conducting a 
brutal little war aimed at smash- 
ing Kurdish moves towards 
autonomy in Kurdistan. It has a 
border wat brewing with Iraq. 
The economy is in’ terrible shape 
and can only get worse as Euro- 
pean sanctions begin to bite, and 


to cap everything, in what appear- - 


ed to be a spasm of pure masoc- 
hism, -it turned on, its own 
university students 
ago in an attempt. to smash 
left-wing organisations it saw as 
potential threats to its rule. By 
last Friday (April 25), the wild- 
eyed. Tehran mob, who are known 
as the Hesbollahi — the party of 
the few 
people in town who could be 


‘ relied on to do exactly what the 


` universities). 


President wanted (a loyalty they 
had proved the week before when 


they served as government shock’ 


troops and smashed through the 

Given these woes, it was hard- 
ly unexpected that the govern- 
ment, from Imam Khomeini 
downwards, saw the hand of God 


involved in the failure of the . 


American mission.’ The funda- 
mentalist Islamic newspaper 
Islamic Republic immediately: 


two weeks, 


\ 


drew the parailel of the Great 


Satan’s (Carter’s) defeat with 


that of. the Ethiopian King, 
Abrahah, who as the Koran 
relates was defeated at the very 
gates of Mecca when bringing 
up his heavy weaponry for a 
final assault. In Abrahah’s case, 
his surprise weapon was elephants 
but the Koran records that:a 
flock of Swallows appeared ‘in the 
air, each ‘carrying stones, with 
which they bombarded 
moa and drove them off. 

Swallows had little to do with 
the dispersal of Carter’s force. A 
reconstruction of the events based 


on the visible evidence would © 
suggest that good old American 
‘incompetence had more to do with 


the disaster. The official Ameri- 
can version of what happened is 
that the task force of eight heavy 
Sea Stallion helicopters and: 
accompanying C-130 transport 
planes had to abort the mission 
because progressive mechanical 
failures bad reduced the heli- 
copter force below the six needed 
to carry out the mission and 
remove the hostages. Then, the 
official version goes, one of the 
helicopters, as it was moving 
across the landing site to refuel, 
crashed into one of the C-130’s, 
starting the disastrous blaze 
which burned the chopper and 
transport and killed the eight 
crewmen whose incinerated , re- 
mains were found later on the 
site. oes 
However the tracks of the C- 
130 on the packed desert grit, 
and the fact that the ‘delicate 
blades of the chopper are unbent 
sugg¢st a different story. What 


* seems to have happened is that 


the chopper force reached its 
rendezvous safely and was waiting 
for the refuelling C-130 to come 


into refuel them before they began , 


their dash to Tehran. The fuel- 
‘laden C-130 seems to have blun- 
dered in out of the darkness, 
landed, seen the parked heli- 
copters and, while running along 
the ground, swerved to miss one 
and smashed into another-starting 
the blaze which ruined the mis- 
sion, because the grounded chop- 
pers simply did not have any fuel 


to go to Tehran and back. (Those ` 
left intact on the sjte‘have almost - 


empty tanks.) The virtually un- 
damaged blades of the chopper 
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which can be seen radiating from 
the nose of the burned out trans- 
port in aerial pictures are vital 
evidence. If they had beem spin- 


ning, as they must have. been if 


the chopper was moving to the 
transport as the Americans say, 


they would have been twisted’ 


and bent as they hit the plane. 


ONCE the planes went up, there 
seems to have been a hideous 
scramble in the” darkness to get 
out as soon as possible. > No 
attempt was made to blow up the 
abandoned helicopters, so that a 
tich store of evidence of Ameri- 
can wickedness was left for the 
Revolutionary Guards who even- 
tually reached the scene hours 
after, the explosions had lit up 
the desert. The haul included 
documents and maps (one of 
which showed’ 14 sites marked, 
including not only the American 
embassy and the Foreign Ministry 
in’ Tehran where the * hostages 
were kept, but also Imam Kho- 
meini’s house and an army bar- 
rack in distant Qom, of all 
places): : One - member of this 
highly trained team of profes- 


’ sional snatchers-even left his driv- 


ing licence behind, and so the 
world now knows that Stanley E. 
Thomas, who drives in Virginia, 
has been a recent tourist in:Jran. 


The team also abandoned a- 


lethal armoury of weapons which 
make something of 4 mockery of 


- Carter’s claim that the mission 


was a ‘humanitarian’ one, aimed 
only at freeing the hostages and 
with no intention of hurting the 
Jranian people. If silenced sub- 
machine guns, Browning auto- 
matic rifles and fifty calibre 
machine guns (to name a few) 
are not hurtful weapons, it is 
hard to think what are. Presum- 
ably the team would'have_ plung- 
ed into the embassy; which is on 
one of the busiest thoroughfares 
in Tehran, shooting as they went. 
It is inconceivable that there 
would not have been death on a 
fairly substantial scale, and the 
Americans were certainly armed 
to deliver it. . 

Just what would have happen- 


- ed to the several thousand fore- 


igners still living in`Tehran if the 
American attack on the embassy 


_ had gone ahead can, fortunately, 


only be imagined. As it was, the 
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failure was greeted as a great 
Iranian victory, and the huge 
crowd, many of them Hesbollahi 
who had marched to the embas:y 
after Friday prayers, were seen 
at their best, going out of their 
way to re-assure foreign journal- 
ists at the embassy that they 
welcomed them, and wanted only 
the blood of Carter. Their be- 
haviour was in marked contrast 
to that of the week before, when 
many of them had broken into 
Tehran: University and beaten 
hundreds of students bloody sim- 
ply because they suspected them 
of being ‘non-Islamic’ (which in 
fact isa codeword meaning left 
wing). . 

The result of the American 
raid was obviously a happy one 
for Iran, but it means added dis- 
comfort for the hostages and 
may not be to the country’s long 
term advantage. The hostages are 
now dispersed through various 
centres in the country, and for 


‘simple physical reasons will pro- 


bably not live in comfort. The 
blatant American attempt to use 
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problem has greatly strengthened 
the hand of the hardline Islamic 
fundamentalists on the ruling 
Revolutionary Council who have 
always said that Carter was a 
murderer who did not understand 
reason, and that the hostages 
are simply a bunch of spies who 
should go on trial and be punish- 
ed, even with execution if neces- 
sary. They will not be told what 
happened, in all probability, but 
will know from the fact that 
they have been moved out of 
Tehran that something occurred, 
and from the fact they are still 
prisoners that something must 
have gone badly wrong. The 
moderates, including Bani-Sadr 
and Foreign Minister Sadegh 
Ghotbzadeh, who want ‘to return 
the hostages so they can get on 
with the real business of getting: 
Iran back on its feet, have seen 
their arguments completely under- 
cut by this latest Carter fiasco. 
The one wild action of an essen- 
tially moderate man in Washing- 
ton has done nothing to help the 
moderate men in Tehran.O 








armed force to solve the hostage Tehran 
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Migration of Credit 
` (Continued from page 14) 


which had migrated to total credit was 21.3 per 
cent. S 

It has been found that regional economic affinity 
is the most important factor responsible for migra- 
tion'of credit. Metropolitan regions, needless to say, 
account for the largest flow of deposits. As much 
as 39 per cent of total bank deposit originate from 
these areas. They have also a share of 48 per cent of 
total bank credit. Such a situation deserves special 
attention. 

Disbursement of credit is not the only responsibi- 
lity of banks and financial institutions. Itis to be 
seen that the realisation picture is good. If the 
credit migrates from area A to area B, it would 
increase employment and income through the multi- 
plier effect. If the same amount is recycled at area 
A, the picture would definitely be nice. Out of total 
deposits, standard deductions amount to £0 per cent 
(cash reserve 6 per cent, S.L. ratio 34 per cent and 


` 


incremental SLR 10 per cent since January 14, 


-1977). The remaining 50 per cent become’ eligible 


for lending out. In other words, 60 per cent of end- . 
1976 deposit figure plus 50 per cent of the incre- 
mental deposits amount to the maximum that can 
be used for extending credit in a particular 
region. e- 

If actual credit extension falls short of this, the 
deposit may be said to have been siphoned off. This 
sort of siphoning off would affect backward regions 
in particular.. ; - 

This regional movement of credit has thus spati- 
al, temporal and functional dimensions. It can 
therefore be concluded that if credit moves from 
region A to region B and finally region A gets back 
the same, the benefits would be there, provided the 
original amount is not migrated in complete dis- 
regard of the development of that particular region. 
It would have a positive impact on region B, pro- 
vided it can add over and above the credit (import- ` 
ed) value. Overall regional development takes place 
if sub-regional developments become ensured. C] 
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Gundu Rao in Blunderland 
(Continued from page 29) 


made a lot of noise on these two issues, but when 
he went to Trivandrum he simply said he had never 
made such demands. ar 

Defectors have made his life miserable. Added to 
this, Jaffer Sheriff, Minister of State for Railways, 
indicated at a press conference on April 28 that it 
would be wrong to think that Indira and Sanjay 
Gandhi are favouring only Gundu Rao. Reports 
that G.Y. Krishnan, MP and a Dalit leader from 


Kolar, may be made PCC chief have come as a. 


setback to Rao. 7 

-To strengthen his position Gundu Rao has resorted 
to ‘large-scale transfer of officers; and he is also 
appointing officials, as chairmen of boards and of 
corporations and even of BDA. It is reported that 
he will select only such non-officials as would remain 
loyal to him and work against other groups led by 
Bangarappa, K.H. Patil, Jaffer Sheriff, Shankaranand 
and others. i 

It is also said that reckless transfer of officials is 
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being done with a view to favouring his own com- 
munity, the Brahmin. Vokkaligas are angry over the 
treatment meted out to them. Officials belonging to 
the weaker sections are complaining that the en- 
couragement they got during the Urs regime is now 
withheld. Most glaring is the appointment of an 
RSS man as his Press Secretary: L.S. Seshagiri Rao 
was heading the Rashtrothanna Parishad publications 
wing which had been banned and its office in Cham- . 
rajpe sealed during Emergency. The termination of 
P. Lankesh’s popular column in Prajavani is also 
attributed to the pressures or persuasion exerted by 
Gundu Rao and his conimunal friends. 

In the Cabinet there is no representation for many 
important sections, including some sections of the 
Scheduled Castes and the Kurbbas, who are the 
largest single community ‘among the backward 
classes. 

But those who are already Ministers complain that 
they have no power. Every file has to be finally 
approved by Rao. Nobody thought disillusionment 
would come even before Rao completed four months 
in office. O (May 1, 1980) 
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Great News for | 
Garment Manufacturers) 


A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available 
(against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.) 


Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, multineedie 
chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitch 
Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses.. 


~A variety of sophisticated modern equipment 
for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES and 
others are now made available to Garment 
industry in India. 
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È 4This Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, class 8332 
is the product of over 100 years of experience and 
research of ALTIN factory in the manufacture 

end development of garment making machinery. 
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The Challenge of Assam 


‘crisis of unprecedented dimensions for 
the Republic of India threatens to 
break out over Assam. For nine long 
months, a continuous, campaign engulfing 
the entire Assamese-speaking population 
has been sustained in the valley watered by 
the mighty Brahmaputra. l 
Nobody denies the ground for appre- 
hension of the Assamese-speaking people 
about the inroad of foreign nationals into 
their State from across the frontiers, and any 
demand for tightening the border security 
to prevent further infiltration is legitimate. 
Even the need is widely conceded for chec- 
king recent entrants, particularly in the last 
nine years, that is since 1971, the year 
settled between Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the 
then Prime Minister of Bangladesh, for 
demarcating legal entrants from illegal 
infiltrators, with Bangladesh agreeing to 
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India repatriating those who had come in 
since 1971, the year when the new State 
was born out of the ruins of East Pakistan. 
Whether one likes it or not, no Govern- 
ment can repudiate an international cove- 
nant, and there is no evidence to show 
that at that time or immediately after- 


‘wards, any substantial section of opinion 


in Assam had protested against this Indira- 
Mujib accord. 

It is therefore perfectly understandable 
that the leaders of all political parties 
(most of them opposed to the ruling Indira 
Congress) called for consultation by the 
Prime Minister in January should have 
agreed to the 1971 line of demographic 
demarcation for the purpose of defining 


the so-called foreigners in Assam. Logi- 


cally, it may further be argued, Assam can 
hardly decide unilaterally which date is to 
be fixed for marking out the foreigner 
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settled in Assam. There are two other 
States, namely West Bengal and Tripura, 
refugee influx. 

With the heat generated over the issue 
by two organisations which have mono- 
polised the mass agitation, actively backed 
to an extraordinary degree by the bure- 
-aucracy in the State — while political 
parties have been kept out by design as 
well as by their own default — the Prime 
Minister to mollify frayed tempers went 
further in appealing to the agitation lead- 
ers that let the work of excluding the forei- 
gners from the voters’ list begin by taking 
1971 as the starting point, and then to go 
further backward to see what scenario 
emerged. 

With this olive branch spurned by the 
agitation leaders intoxicated by the massive 
response so far, the process of their isola- 
tion may not be too far and from then 
on to insensate acts of desperation. It is 
this point which marks out a movement 
with a genuine content of grievances and 
apprehensions, from an agitation kept up 

` mainly by unthinking and infantile exuber- 
ance, with perhaps unseen hands pulling 
‘strings from behind. It is for the democra- 
tic conscience of the saner elements among 
the Assamese-speaking section of the com- 
munity to rise and assert at this crucial 
stage unless they are resigned to a state of 
paralysis for themselves, leaving the field 
free to unscrupulous operators who, for 
all we know, might have kept before them- 
selves the long-term perspective of disrupt- 
ing the fabric of unity of Indian Union. 
' There is good reason for nurturing such 
misgivings. A strong, well-knit India has 
long been the eyesore of many of the 
Western powers, particularly the myopic 
policy-makers in the USA. If the integ- 
rity of this country is about to crack up, it 
is necessary to keep vigil about the active 
perpetrators of such disruption. 

_At the same time, it will be incorrect 
and dangerously short-sighted to ignore 
the massive support that the agitation has 
been able to gather so far, and to attempt 
to put it down through governmental re- 
pression. Such an approach ignores the 
genuine long-standing grievance of the 
Assamese-speaking people with the leng- 
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which have also to bear the brunt of’ 


thening spectre of unemployment haunt- 
ing the youth all the time. Basically, most 
of these grievances spring from a strong | 
feeling of alienation that pervades'not only 
Assam :but the entire North-East Region. 
That is why recent months have seen the 
eruption of a'series of disturbances all 
over the region, and more pointedly in 
Manipur. 

Side by side has come up a counter- 
agitation in neighbouring West Bengal. In 
the name of getting rid of infiltrators from 
Bangladesh, a veritable pogrom has taken 
place in the Assam valley against the 
Bengali-speaking people, ignoring the in- 
disputable fact that many of these hapless 
victims are not foreigners by any defini- 
tion, but rightful citizens of the; Indian 
Union. Such persecution has had its in- 
evitable chain reaction, and one comes 
across the unique and almost unbelievable 
spectacle of all parties — ranging from the 
Communists to the Indira Congress — 
coming together in a united demonstration 
of protest against what is happening in 
Assam and asa mark of solidarity with 
the victims there as well. Tension is report- 
ed even from some areas of Bihar with a 
number of Biharis being thrown out of 
Assam. 

What is the implication of this state of 
affairs? Within Assam a state of virtual 
civil strife has come over. The Assamese- 
speaking people have been worked up to 
a state of near-frenzy, bitterly antagonised 
from the Centre, in fact from the rest of 
the country. And two neighbouring States 
are poised on a collision course, with eye- 
ball-to-eyeball confrontation. How can 
the unity of India be saved in this grave . 
situation? in 

Political parties have all been emphasis- 
ing the need for a political solution to the 
vexed question. This sounds the correct 
approach. But what has been done by 
these political parties themselves to .work 
out a political approach? Like the Prime 
Minister and the Union Home Minister, 
the national-level leaders of all the major 
political parties in the country have largely 
satisfied themselves by paying flying visits 
to Assam, leaving their local units to bear 
the brunt of the agitation. No doubt, 
individuals and groups belonging to some 
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of these parties have been striving heroic- 
ally to resist pogroms and to instill a 
degree of sanity in Assam. But when 
passions have been inflamed, when the 
economic life-line of the nation is threaten- 
ed with disruption, when fratricidal hatred 
has reached the point when iron seems to 
have entered the soul, -is it sufficient to 
just survey the situation and leave the 
arduous job of assuaging mass passions to 
local units of the respective parties? 

There are glorious examples in the 
annals of this nation when national-level 
leaders.made it their over-riding preoccup- 
ation to personally lead movements in 
defence of the people. Gandhiji’s memor- 
able mission to Noakhali, Calcutta and 
Bihar in the difficult months preceding and 
following the Partition comes to my mind. 
In the magnificent campaign to organise 
relief for the victims of the Great Famine 
of 1943, the national leaders of the Com- 
munist movement of those days personally 
placed themselves in the vanguard, though 
the numerical strength of their ranks was 
twenty times smaller than it is today. 
It is at times of crisis that a party or 
movement is tested for its single-minded 
dedication, its integrity of purpose and its 
determined intervention, defying heavy 
odds. Times seem to have changed lamen- 
‘tably, and that is why there is little effort 
to comprehend the gravity of the crisis and 
consequently the lack of any impelling 
motivation ‘to massively intervene and 
patiently keep up a sustained campaign for 
an enduring resolution of the crisis. 

Political solution does not come through 
quibblings over formulas on a cut-off date 
or setting up administrative machinery to 
identify the foreigner: nor does it come 
through mere spontaneous response to a 
' developing situation. A situation in which 
a whole community is actively involved 
can be tackled only by resolute interven- 
tion on the spot led personally by leaders 
who lay claim to national standing; along- 
side there has to be active intervention by 
organised public opinion from other parts 
of the country going to Assam, and going 
in for a friendly mass.campaign for mutual 
understanding. Otherwise, it amounts to 
merely passing the buck to the ruling party 
or its Government, and scoring debating 
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points about its sins of omission and 
commission. 

The ruling party on its part has to bear 
considerable responsibility for its cavalier 
handling of the situation as also its ambi- 
valence. Indira Gandhi is justified in blam- 
ing her Janata and Lok Dal predecessors 
in office for neglecting to tackle the Assam 
issue. But when she herself came to office in 
mid-January, she, in her turn, also allowed 
the situation to get out of hand. Barring 
some talks with the leaders of the agitation 
and a rather useless visit by her low-intel- 


‚lect Home Minister, things were allowed to 


drift. Not until the end of April: did the 
Government wake up, realising at that late 
hour the progressively growing incompe- 
tence of the Governor and the active in- 
volvement of senior officers from the then 
Chief Secretary downward. 

At the political level, the Indira Cong- 
ress has been as remiss on Assam as other 
political parties. There has been no active 
political intervention whatsoever on the 
part of the Indira Congress, through mass 
campaign within Assam itself. While Indira 
Gandhi has correctly criticised the sons-of- 
the-soil theory — which has undoubtedly 
been a major element in the building up of 
the Assam agitation — she has had no 
compunction in enlisting in Maharashtra 
the electoral support of the Shiv Sena with 
its blatant adherence to the very same 
pernicious theory. In sensitive Nagaland, 
the political depradation of Yashpal 
Kapoor claiming to be her special envoy 


- has resulted in Ministerial destabilisation 


in a blatant fashion. Such unscrupulous 
politicking can only bring disaster to the 
nation. 

The Assam crisis poses the gravest threat 
to national integrity. It presents at the same 
time the most formidable challenge to the 
nation’s political leadership — irrespective 
of party labels. Their testing time is here 
and now. R 

N.C. 
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REGRETS 


In last week’s Mainstream (May 10, 1980), the 
Editor’s Notebook carried the name of the Punjab Con- 
gress-I leader, Harcharan Singh Brar, wrongly as 
Jogendra Singh Brar. The error is regretted — Editor 








Which is the 
Sacred Cow? 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


BY striking down two contro- 

versial provisions introduced 
by the Constitution Fortysecond 
Amendment Act 1976, the Sup- 
reme Court has merely reopened 
some crucial issues concerning 
the scope and powers of the three 
organs of state, individually as 


well as in relation to one an- 


other. By postponing giving re- 
asons for declaring void the new 
clauses (4) and (5) of Article 
368, however, the Court has 
needlessly delayed a full-fledged 
national debate — though the 
effect of the verdict is clear, 
namely, that the “basic struc- 
ture” or ‘“‘basic or essential 
features” of the Constitution can- 
not be altered by Parliament des- 
pite all its legitimacy as the sup- 
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_reme forum of the people’s will 


under our system of parliament- 
ary democracy; and that the right 
of judicial review cannot be 
taken away altogether. 

In one sense, therefore, the 
latest judgement can be seen as 
the assertion by the Judiciary of 
its supremacy vis-a-vis Parlia- 
ment. But then it canalso be 
seen aS a warning against actual 
or potential arbitrary use of the 
amending process laid down in 
Article 368. This aspect assumes 
importance mainly because the 
two clauses now struck down 
were inserted into the Constitu- 
tion during Emergency when 
various obnoxious restrictions 
were in force and a free, uninhi- 
bited national debate on the im- 
plications was impossible. In- 
deed, this point was made even at 
that time by forward-looking 


* elements who do not believe that 


the Constitution as framed by 
the founding fathers and even as 
amended from time to time is a 
good enough instrument to bring 
about the social and economic 
changes necessary to lift the 
masses of this country from the 
morass of poverty, ignorance and 
exploitation. 

The issues involved are not 
new; nor can it be said, with due 
deference to the highest court in 
the land, that the verdict has 
rung down the curtain on the 
controversy over the Constitu- 
tion, Parliament and the Judici- 
ary — not to mention the Execu- 
tive. The conflict remains, and 
cannot be wished away. And the 
conflict is primarily one between 
Parliament and the Judiciary. It 
was the wish of the founding 
fathers — and no doubt of many 
of our politicians today — that 
harmony should prevail among 
the three organs of state on 
which the people depend for 


their advancement as individuals . 


and as a society. But reality is 
not based only on ideal situa- 
tions conceived by the best 
thinking minds in a country — 
this country or any other. 

The very first question that 
arises is: What are the basic and 
essential features of the Constit- 
ution? What in fact is its basic 
structure, which is held to be too 
sacred to be tampered with by an 
elected Parliament? To date 


there has béen no satisfactory 
definition of such phrases which 
have figured in judgements and 
in public debates for at least 
thirteen years now, starting with 
the Golaknath Case. The author- 
ity of Parliament to amend the 
Constitution was accepted by the 
Judiciary in the early fifties, and 
indeed the prescribed amending 
process as it stands today — 
even excluding the two clauses 


` that have been struck down by 
the latest judgement — was the 


result of an amendment aimed at 
removing ambiguity. Even so the 
Supreme Court in the Golaknath 
Case in 1967, by a majority of 
one (6-5), held the Fundamental 
Rights chapter to be inviolate. 
The raging controversy that fol- 
lowed, especially over the ques- 
tion of right to property, will be 
widely remembered; so will Nath 
Pai’s relentless efforts to restore 
to Parliament its supremacy in 
the matter of amendment of the 
Constitution. There is no need 
to go into the amendments made 
in the early seventies, after the 
massive victory of the Congress 
at the polls in 1971. 

The importance of the Direc- 
tive Principles of State Policy 
cannot be minimised. The Direc: 
tive Principles lay down the goals 
towards which Indian society 
will advance; they form guide- 
lines for policy-makers and law- 
makers — and presumably also 
for the Judiciary whose function 
is said to be to protect and per- 
serve the Constitution and to 
evaluate laws as well as executive 
actions in the light of the provi- 
sions of the Basic Law. But the 
Judiciary generally has tended to 
bypass the Directive Principles 
and lay stress on Fundamental 
Rights; indeed there was a period 
when the whole debate was 
about the sanctity of private pro- 
perty, with a learned judge going 
so far as to say that Funda- 
mental Rights were more or less 
the present-day version of 
“natural rights”. 

There is not much point in 
discussing now whether the 
Constituent Assembly was right 
in deciding — whether indeed 
it was competent to lay down 
— what is justiciable and what 
is non-justiciable in the Cons- 
titution. In that Assembly there 
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was heated debate on this 
question, and what finally pre- 
vailed was the penchant for com- 
promise of the national leader- 
ship, backed by the conservative 
lawyers who dominated the pro- 
cess of Constitution-making even 
if they represented no one except 
vaguely a section of vested inte- 
rests — the propertied and ex- 
ploiting class from which they 
came. The fact that till very 
recently the right to property was 
a Fundamental Right — the only 
one about which the well-to-do 
sections were deeply concerned 
— speaks volumes of the ap- 
proach of not only the Constitu- 
tion-makers of but members 
of successive Parliaments. It 
must be mentioned that while 
many thought. that Article 31 
was a “basic? feature ofthe 
Constitution, even during the 
debates in the Constituent 
Assembly there were members 
who declared that the Article in 
question was “the charter of 
capitalism in this country”. And 
it must be added in fairness that 
there were also some judges who 
felt that it was wrong to have 
included property in the Funda- 
mental Rigbts chapter. It was 
only in 1978 that the 44th 
Amendment changed the picture. 

Leaving aside for the moment 
the nature of the furious debates 
of the late sixties, let us ponder 
over one important fact of the 
1976 situation. Many of those 
who had earlier vehemently insist- 
ed on establishing the supremacy 
of Parliament and demanded that 
the Judiciary should not come in 
the way of radical measures to 
ameliorate the condition of the 
vast majority of our people and 
change the socio-economic struc- 
ture radically, were not ready to 
accept the proposed 42nd Amend- 
ment and did not hesitate to say 
so openly. Serious misgivings 
had arisen in their minds about 
the way a Government for the 
time being in power with an 
adequate majority could tamper 
with vital aspects of the Consti- 
tution to the detriment of the 
public interest. ‘Such persons, 


including leading Leftists, had 


not become converts to the view 
that the Judges are totally deta- 
ched souls descended from 
Heaven to dispense justice, poli- 
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tical, social and economic; their 
reservations about the Judiciary 
and its personnel were genuine 
and may be said to be largely 
valid even today. Itis a Judge 
of the Supreme Court who said 
in a lecture last month: “Any 
daring student of social science 
who does research into the deci- 
sions of the higher courts, espe- 
cially the landmark cases and the 
interpretative trend, will come to 
the conclusion that the rulings on 
vital social and economic legis- 
lation from the angle of Consti- 
tutional interpretation and vali- 
dity make it difficult to pronounce 
that the Justices are in tune with 
Article 38, understood with all 
its radical connotations” (V.R. 
Krishna Iyer, Rajaji Memorial 
Lecture, April 4). Article 38, 
part of the Directive Principles 
chapter, refers to efforts to elimi- 
nate or minimise inequalities, 
provision of equal opportunities, 
promotion of a social order based 
on justice, social, economic and 
political, and so on. 

All parties have done their 
best to defend the supremacy of 
Parliament vis-a-vis the Judiciary. 
Many parties are agreed that the 
Constitution has not proved ex- 
pectations as an instrument of 
radical social and economic 
change. Not much research is 
needed to see that in the thirty 
years since the Constitution came 
into force, despite the numerous 
amendments, the rich have be- 
come richer and more powerful 
in all spheres, while the process 


of impoverishment of the poor: 


masses has only intensified. In 
other words, even the available 
Constitutional provisions have 
not been used, either by the 
Congress earlier or by the Janata/ 
Lok Dal more recently, to begin 
the process of transformation of 


Indian society and the whole. 


system on the lines envisaged by 
the national leaders headed by 
Gandhi in the pre-Independence 
petiod. As some rightly pointed 
out in 1976, when the 42nd 
Amendment was proposed, even 
during Emergency, ostensibly 
clamped down for the benefit of 
the people, the whole attack was 
on the poor and the working 
people, organised as well as un- 
organised. There was just no 
evidence to show that the pro- 


posed amendment would help in 
any way even in the short run, 
whatever the long-term implica- 
tions. > 

Thus we are caught between 
two difficulties. On the one hand, 
the Judiciary — perhaps we can 
say the judges, individually and 
collectively — has failed to evolve 
what one may call a judicial 
philosophy suited to the ultimate 
purposes of the Constitution the 
people have given themselves. 
Even Hidayatullah, former Chief 
Justice and now Vice-President 
of India, said about a decade 
back: “Judges have been known 
to be swayed unconsciously by 
their own notions of equality and 
equal protection of law, by their 
reactions to the social structure... 
To some the written word has a 
meaning which they try to fit 
into their scheme of thinking 
while others read their own 
notions and theories into the law 
itself; some others look on law 
with blinkers on.” Mohan Kuma- 
ramangalam said with much jus- 
tification that in property cases 
verdicts given by judges had been 
manifestly political. It may be 
said, without meaning any dis- 
respect, that many of our judges 
have developed a feeling of in- 
fallibility, no doubt because of 
the judicial supremacy enshrined 
in the Constitution. In other 
words, what may be called the 
principle of “judicial self-suffi- 
ciency” seems to have come into 
play. Whether this is good is to 
be considered. 

As against this is the situation 
that obtains when a single party, 
possibly blessed with one or two 
ruthless and all-powerful leaders, 
commands a two-thirds majority 
and isin a position to get any 
part of the Constitution amended 
in any manner, We have seen 
quite a lot of political humbug. 
We heard about “Garibi Hatao” 
and the vast transformation in 
the lives of the poor majority 
that would result from bank 
nationalisation. We know what 
has actually happened. We found 
even the Emergency provisions 
grossly misused — and how can 
we forget that it was a political 
miscalculation that led to the 
1977 election and at least tem- 
porary prevention of perpetua- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Speak up, 
Morarjibhai ! 


HY is Morarji Desai so tight- 
lipped about Indira Gandhi’s 
charge that the then Israeli 
Foreign Minister, Moshe Dayan, 
paid a secret visit to India during 
. the Janata days? 
Indira Gandhi has repeated 


the charge and Morarjibhai has- 


not plucked up courage to deny 
it. Perhaps he cannot refute it for 


the simple reason that Moshe - 


Dayan did come to India secretly 
with the knowledge and consent 
of the Janata Prime Minister and 
his Foreign Minister and both of 
them were party to this secret 
mission. 

Let us get the facts clear. It 
was an Israeli newspaper which 
some time ago first broke the 
news of Dayan’s secret visit dur- 
ing the Janata rule. Vajpayee 
denied it but Morarji Desai 
could not do that. With all his 
Gandhian prétensions, he could 
not belch out the truth, that he 
` did meet Moshe Dayan on 
Indian soil. 

Indira Gandhi was thus not 
the first to give it out. A wide- 
circulation Calcutta weekly pub- 
lished a cover story by its editor, 
under the caption, “The Full 
Story of Moshe Dayan’s Secret 


Trip to India”. It came out in its - 


issue of April 27: but Morarji- 


A 


nN 


bhai and Atal Behari thought 
silence is golden and have not 
come out with even a formal 
contradiction. Indira Gandhi has 
repeated it at her election meet- 
ings, adding -that not only with 
Israel but with racist South 
Africa as well the Janata 
Government held secret parleys. 
Naturally, she was on firm 
ground when she used it at an 
election meeting at Nagpur on 
May 11 accusing that the Janata 
Government’s - “double dealing 
in foreign affairs has resulted in 
India losing the confidence of the 
world and tarnishing its image”. 

More and more of this dirty 
double-talk is now coming to 
light. Israel is keen on getting 
India’s diplomatic recognition: 
that would be a feather in its cap. 
It would -be the signal for the 
Arabs that one of their steadfast 
allies had yielded ground. If 
Sadat’s betrayal was meant to 
split the Arab solidarity against 
Israel, Morarji’s recognition 
would have, meant a rift in Afro- 
Asian solidarity. 

It was no doubt a clever move 
on the part of the Israelis. They 
worked on the pro-Carter pro- 
clivities of Morarji Desai and the 
anti-Muslim background of the 
Jana Sangh, one of whose stal- 
warts had taken charge of the 
Foreign Affairs portfolio during 
the. Janata Raj. 

But the Janata johnnies did 
not have the guts to come out 
openly with their mischief plan. 
They were scared of the Arab 
reaction and were afraid of oil 
supplies being stopped by the 
Arab. countries. At i 
time, the bait of building bridges 
with the affluent Zionist lobby 
was too strong. If Kantibhai had 
prodded his aged father it would 
not Come as a surprise. Because 
Kanti can smell money and the 
Zionists have plenty of it. 

So Moshe Dayan sneaked into 
India with a false passport and 
and proper camouflage, In New 
Delhi, he stayed as a guest of the 
Janata big-wigs and according to 
one report, was put up at 
Number 1 Akbar Road which 
is an annexe of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s officia] residence. 

What transpired is yet to be 
known in full. Moshe Dayan 
pressed for recognition of Israel 


the same - 


by India. Morarji and his Sancho 
Panza could not comply with it 
immediately for fear-of a public 
uproar. So, they hatched a plan 
for recognition in future, with 
immediate normalisation of inter- 
course between Israel and India. 

Whether Charan Singh knew 
about it, is anybody’s guess. 
Perhaps he too smelt it when he 
became Prime Minister; and may- 
be he too was looking forward to 
a share in the pie. Was that 
behind his quite unexpected com- 
mendation of Israel in his August 
Fifteenth Red Fort speech? 

Obviously the exposure has 
come as a terrible embarrass- 
ment for the Janata and the new- 
fangled Bharatiya Janata bosses. 
Chandra Shekhar with his PSP 
past (always a soft corner for the 
Israelis) has attacked Indira 
Gandhi for having debunked 
Morarji and Vajpayee. Suddenly 
he found all this to be “against 
all norms of democratic be- 
haviour.” But, tell us,° Chandra 
Shekhar, if the truth is out, does 
it offend “democratic beha- 
viour’? And if what Indira 
Gandhi has alleged is not true, 
why don’t you deny it outright? 
But reading Chandra Shekhar’s 
statement carefully one could 
find no denial of the allegation 
itself. And this only confirms 
that Chandra Shekhar too knows 
that Moshe Dayan did visit India 
secretly under the Janata aegis 
and held pow-wow with the 
Janata Prime Minister and hi: 
Janata Foreign Minister. 

Leave aside Vajpayee whc 
after his initial denial seems t 
have thought it wise to lie low 
Morarsjibhai with all bi 
Gandhian adherence to truth 
with his claptrap of nothing tı 
hide, has kept quiet. Such silence 
is deafeningly eloquent — is 
speaks volumes of the genuine 
ness of the Janata’s “genuine* 
nonalignment. 

Speak up, Morarjibhai, and tek 
us what you talked sub rosa wit. 
the Israeli. Surely, Moshe Daya: 
did not.take the trouble of com 
ing all the way to New Delhi t. 
learn from you, first hand, abow 
your famous . urine, therapy 
Come on, for Kanti’s sake, let n 
know what transpired. 

Scribble 
May 13 
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India’s New Tasks 


1 


in a 
Non-aligned World 


T. N. KAUL 


i Í should like, on this occasion, to pay my humble 
tribute to Krishna Menon, a great statesman, a 
great thinker and a great Indian. He was a great 
help to Prime Minister Nehru in the formulation of 
the pòlicy of non-alignment and in its implementa- 
tion. I would, therefore, like to speak on ‘India’s 
Role in the Non-aligned World’ in its crucial periods 
— the Nehru era, the post-Nehru era, the present 
and the future eras. i 
During the Nehru era the formulation of our 
policy of non-alignment was a natural process start- 
ing from our struggle for independence and culmi- 
nating in the Belgrade summit of 1961. In between 
there were many crises which Nehru’s farsighted 
_ statesmanship . helped to tide over. Starting with the 
Inter-Asian Conference in 1947, through the Indo- 
nesia Conference in 1949, the Vietnam crisis in 
` 1954, and the Suez flare-up in 1956, Nehru always 
took the initiative in leading non-aligned world 
opinion-on positive and constructive lines leading to 
peaceful approaches to these problems. He was 
aided in this approach by stalwarts like Maulana 
Azad and Govind Ballabh Pant who realised the 


Verbatim rendering of the author’s address at a meet- 
ing to mark the 85th birth anniversary of V.K. Krishna 
-Menon, held in New Delhi on May 6, 1980, under the 
auspices of the Krishna Menon Memorial Committee. 
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` part in this process. 


internal implications and benefits of non-alignment 
for India. But in its external field, no single man, 
perhaps, helped Nehru more than Krishna Menon. 
in applying the policy of non-alignment to concrete 
problems and complex’ situations. And if I may say 
so, the bureaucracy in Nehru’s days played no mean 
They were inspired by Nehru’s 
dynamism and Krishna Menon’s active approach 
and fell in line with the needs of the Hour. 

The greatest test of India’s non-alignment during 
the Nehru era came during 1962 when China 
launched a massive invasion against India. The 
non-aligned world was divided and took a half- 
hearted stand on the issue. But, thanks to Nebru’s 
faith and determination, India was able to withstand 
Anglo-American pressure to give up its position of 
non-alignment. -The positive and helpful attitude of 
the USSR, especially after the Cuban crisis had sub- 
sided, strengthened India’s policy of non-alignment 
and its ability to withstand pressure from China and 
the West. 

At the Belgrade summit of 1961, Nehru and 


` Krishna Menon played a very positive and construc- 
tive role in emphasising the need for peace and 


nuclear disarmament and in the formulation of the 
five criteria of non-alignment. 

In the post-Nehru era, attempts were made during 
the brief tenure of Lal Bahadur Shastri to wean 
India away from non-alignment to a position of 
neutrality between the two super-powers, but they 
were resisted. The Soviet Union’s initiative in con- 
vening the Tashkent Conference helped India again 
to maintain her policy of non-alignment against 
considerable Western and Chinese pressure. 

After Shastri came eleven years of Indira Gandhi’s 
Prime Ministership from 1966 to 1977. During this 


* period India’s role in the non-aligned world again 


became positive and dynamic, ‘he Lusaka Summit 
was the beginning of a new dimension to non-align- 
ment, in the field of economic cooperation and a 


- new strategy for‘action. India emerged as a leading 


member of the non-aligned world, along with 
Yugoslavia, Zambia, Tanzania, Egypt and others 
Another new feature was the coming in of ten Latin 
American countries into the non-aligned move- 
ment. Vietnam, Cambodia, Bangladesh, were some 
of the many crises that escalated during this period. 
India stood firmly by its policy of non-alignment 


- and took a positive stand on all these issues, 


However, these crises revealed one major lacuna 
in the non-aligned movement — its inability to safe- 
guard the sovereignty and integrity of a non-aligned 
country in the face of outside threats. This weakness 


still haunts the non-aligned world — whether in Af- 


ghanistan or Iran, Pakistan or the Gulf, Indo-China 
or the. Indian Ocean area. 

From 1977 to 1980 efforts were made again by 
some Western powers to turn India away from non- 
alignment to~ neutrality between or equidistance 
from the super-powers. For a time they seemed to 
make some headway when the new Government of 
India proclaimed its new-fangled and half-baked 
notion of ‘genuine non-alignment.’ Although that 
Government was overthrown by the people’s verdict 
in January 1980, some of its doctrines and deviation 
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Railway Minister’s Programme for Action 


The. Indian Railways, as a public utility organisation, are 
` committed to serve the nation in its best traditions. 


Shri Kamalapati Tripathi, the Railway Ministėr, has reiterated 
‘this and has formulated an eleven-point code of conduct for 
Railway officials and Railwaymen ‘to follow. These are: 
i. Courtesy oriented approach to the Railway users; 
ii. To restore punctual running of trains; J 
iii. To check ticketless travelling and unauthorised chain l 
pulling; 


iv.: To prevent theft and pilferage of railway property and 
goods; 


_v. To provide proper amenities to travelling people, like 
‘water, sanitation, lighting and catering; 

` vi. To speed up production of railway workshops by. 
increasing efficiency; 


vii. To augment railway revenue by exercising see 
in fuel consumption and checking of leakage of: 
railway revenue; 

viii. To arrange quick transportation of goods like coal, 
steel etc. 

ix. To restore the running of trains cancelled in previous: 
regime; F 

x. To see that proper amenities are afforded to allway 
workers; and 

xi. To acquaint Railway Ministry about public grievances 
with the help of Standing Voluntary Committee. 


\ 


Issued by Northern Railway 
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seem to persist in some quarters. This is indicated 


by'the inordinate, delay in the recognition of the 
revolutionary Government of Kampuchea and the 
lack of any concrete and positive follow-up of 
India’s first initiative in the Afghan crisis. One can 
only hope that after the State elections this month, 


' the dynamic leadership of Indira Gandhi will be 


able to find the tools and instruments to implement 
her policies and take the necessary initiatives with- 


` out further delay. - ; 


It is on occasions like this, and in situations like 
the present, that one misses a man like Krishna 
Menon. The people of India expect, and the non- 
aligned world expects, India to play a bold and cre- 
ative role in removing the threat to peace and Sec- 
urity in this region. For instance, why can India 
not offer good offices to Pakistan and Afgh:nistan 
so that they can meet on Indian soil and discuss 


` their differences? If the Soviet Union could do so in 


1966 at Tashkent when India and Pakistan had gone 
through a bloody war and broken off their diplo- 
matic relations, there is no reason why India can- 
not do this now when the situation is less serious. 
That the Cuban initiative has failed is no reason for 
India to be timid. It is time the call for resolving 
regional -problems came from within the region. 
What happens in Pakistan and Afghanistan affects 
India vitally and we cannot afford to be silent 
spectators. 

Similarly, why can India not start a move for a 
treaty of cooperation, trade, transit and mutual non- 
aggression between Iran, Pakistan, Afghanistan and 
India, to begin with? We could then invite other 


. countries in South Asia to subscribe to it and the 


‘super and great powers could endorse it, if they so 
desire. 

Thirdly, what prevents India from entering into 
similar. treaties with the Indo-China states and with 
members of ASEAN as well as with the Gulf coun- 
tries and with those on the Western. shares of the 
Indian ocean in East Africa? | 

If India took such an initiative it could, in due 
course, result in enlarging the area of peace and co- 
operation, making the subcontinent. a bridge of 
understanding and peace between South-East and 
South-West Asia and between Central and South 
Asia.’ : 

What are the hesitations and doubts, the inhibi- 


” tions, that prevent India from taking such initiaitives? 


I can only hazard a guess, that we lack people like 
Krishna Menon today who could have implement- 


‘ ed Indira Gandhi’s dynamic. policies faithfully and 


effectively, with the support and cooperation of like- 
minded countries. Maybe, we are still suffering from 
the hangovers of the Janata Government’s ‘policy of 
“genuine” non-alignment in some quarters or may- 
be some of us are afraid of displeasing some 
ASEAN countries or some circles in the USA and 
China. How else can one explain the undue delay 
in the recognition of the revolutionary Government 
in Kampuchea — a point that ‘was included in the 
election manifesto of the present ruling party? After 
the State elections are over it is hoped that this com- 
mitment to the people will be fulfilled. 

Yes; India has a role to` play in the non-aligned 
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world right now and in the foreseeable futuré — 
especially in removing outside threats, pulls and 
pressures and safeguarding the independence, peace 
and security of non-aligned countries, in the struggle 
against colonialism and racialism, in combating 
Zionism and in helping to bring about a new world 
economic order, especially in the developing world. 
But what India needs is men like Krishna Menon 
to help the Prime Minister, and inspired and dedi- 
cated tools and instruments in the administration 
and the bureaucracy to take bold initiatives and 
implement the dynamic policies of Indira Gandhi. 
Diplomacy is not just sweet talk about the weather 
and paying of mutual compliments. Nor is it gim- 
mickry to delude ourselves and the world at large. 
Dialogues are necessary to increase understanding, 
but let us have no delusions that we can change 
America’s or China’s policy towards this region 
overnight. Let us try to get closer to each other in 
the non-aligned world and then bargain with the 
developed world from positions of strength and not 
of weakness. Let us not dilute the dynamism of non- 
aligament by encouraging divisive trends in this 
world-wide movement. : 
After the passing away of Nehru, Nasser and 
Tito, the mantle of leadership in the non-aligned 
world has fallenon leaders like Indira Gandhi, 
Julius Nyerere, Kenneth Kaunda. They look up to 
India and we must not fail them or ourselves at this 
crucial juncture in the non-aligned movement. Non- 
alignment faces challenges from within and dangers 
from without. The large increase in its membership 
has produced diverging approaches to world pro- 
blems. These can and must be resolved through the 
now accepted doctrine of consensus. But to achieve 
consensus some countries, like India, have to take 
the initiative, of the right time, and not Jet the 
moment pass, out of fear or weaknesses, hesitation 
or vacillation. Non-alignment is on test today, and 


_ so is India, as a leading non-aligned country. 


India has a role to play in the non-aligned’ world 


. — & leading and important role. It has to keep the 


non-aligned, movement as united as possible, in the 
circumstances of each case, and not merely “wait 
and watch” in the hope that time will solve all pro- 
blems. That is not how history and historical forces 
operate in the world of today. Whenever peace and 
security are threatened, particularly in the region, 
India must take the initiative to avert such threats 
and evolve a peaceful was of resolving such situa- 
tions. 0 





AMEN! 


The miracle of your return from wilderness to leader- 
ship can only be explained by the mystical springs of 
cosmic power released bythe yogic disciplines you have 
mastered. Perhaps itis this God incarnate within you 
that drives you to temple, darga and church in search 
of the fulness of Godpower, This is the dues ex machina 
(the god in the machine) you can summon at your will 
to help you lead the nation out of the present socio- 
economic morass to a better life for our poor and 
hungry people. 3 

— R.K Karanjia in Open Letter to Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, Blita, May 10, 1980. | 


Cry, 

the 
Beloved _ 
North-East 


DEVAKI JAIN 


HE movements in the North-East, in their spirit, 
are not very different from the freedom struggle 
in India, pre-1947. The people of India cutting 
across castes, classes, ideologies camie together to 
throw out one-sided exploitation. The British claim- 
ed to govern, they even bred brown sahibs, but. they 
did not integrate. They always had the cream off the 
milk. 

Indians in East Africa were- thrown out — when 
the black Africans wanted liberation. Why? The 
Blacks felt Indians had occupied all vantage points 
— finance, trade, the professions. They always took 
the cream off the milk. To break through that crust 


ee 
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“galis, the Marwaris and the Punjabis. 


through integration piocesses seemed difficult, slow, ° 
perhaps even impossible. -So they threw thém out. 

' The people of Assam feel this way about the Ben- 
But so do the 
iMeghalayans and Manipuris about the Bangalis and 
Nepalis who have got a network of vantage points. 
And the Mizos about the Assamese; and Meghala- 
yans and the Arunachalis about the Christians; and 
the Tripurans about the Bengalis and within’ Assam 
and Manipur the tribals such as Nagas in Assam or, 


~Kabuis in Manipur about the plains people of 


their own State. 

-But this intricate pattern of flea biting flea — and 
ethnic assertion leading to agitations for removal of 
foreigners — has characteristics which clearly dis- 
tinguish it from a sons-of-the-soil or political or 
communal separatist movement. The difference can 
be understood only in the context of. the geographi- 
cal, cultural and political situation of the North- 
Eastern Region. 

' The whole area — the five States and two Union 
territories in the North-East — is rich country, with ` 
relatively low density of population, highly evolved 
tribal societies not plagued by the kind of starvation 
poverty of its neighbours including West Bengal . 
and Bangladesh, not torn by gross inequality both 
economic and social. 

Assam and-the Assamese fall into this frame- - 
work, though they are more “Indian” than their hill 
neighbours — they are non-tribal, Hindu/Muslim, 


- etc. Firstly, they are ethnically linked to the Ahoms, 


‘from Burma, ‘and are proud of being so. Secondly, 
their land ownership pattern has never been of the 
zamindari kind. Most Assamese had plots on which- 
they could live within certain limited norms. They 
have never had the kinds of driving entrepreneur- 
ship for commercialisation of production, surplus 
generation — for pushing into linked sectors—that 
their neighbours or those who came into their land 
had. 

If the Assamese are ‘like this, then their neigh- 
bours — Meghalaya; Mizoram etc. — are even more 
so. Production is usually for self-consumption. The 
communal society protects the weak. All are equal. 
There is plenty of food to go round. 

Into this kind of relatively “innocent” .-society 
came the outsiders pushed out due to pressure on 
land, lack of employment opportunities or the lure 
of unexploited territory. 

In Meghalaya, the Khasis, an advanced, well- 
educated tribal group, have a strong, well-organised 
society. They also have a-tradition where the 
youngest daughter in a family inherits the property 
rights of the family, the daughter and her husband 
stay with her parents. 

As Meghalaya “opened up”, many Nepali and 
Marwari men came in who saw opportunity in the 
fertile land; married Khasi girls to have access, often 
in spite of already having a wife, and gradually 
moved into the commercialisation and handling of 
crops. The opening up also meant opportunity for 
other traders bringing in goods from outside, and 
asin ‘Africa, where the white man brought glass 
beads and match- boxes and took away gold, dia- 
monds or people, : an unequal exchange began into 
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which the tribals got netted. 7 

In Nagaland, where women weave their lungis 
and shawls on loin looms (Angamis and so on), they 
need an almost cord-like strong yarn, not the thin 
easily broken normal yarn. Marwaris, quick to see 
opportunity, began to supply the yarn, and in view 
of their immense value to the Nagas (as they still use 
traditional clothes), the trade was very remunerative 
to the Marwaris. 

The Nagas — as also other unspoilt tribal groups 
all over the North-East — live as communities in 
little hamlets atop hills. Whatever are the negative 
aspects of the tribal councils, the fact of common 
ownership of land (also in Mizoram a collective 
form of jhumming) and sharing of resources and 
responsibilities makes the character of local institut- 
tions in these hills very different from the panchayats 
and voluntary agencies of the mainland. In fact, 
decades, after. independence, most development 
grants as well as bank-financed schemes could not 
reach the North-East because their institutional 
structure did not fit. Later the Governor requested 
that the tribal council be considered equivalent to 
a statutory or registered body and the schemes be 
allowed to function. 

Yet the community life of the tribals of the North- 
East in a sense is the paradigm that the plains wish 
to reach — collective use of resources, collective 
responsibility; social equality, no caste stratification. 
In fact, the hut of the tribal council in Nagaland 
used to have aboard on which incomes and ex- 
penditures and all allocations were written up for 
all to see. The ideal society? Yet the Centrally- 
designed schemes and the loans they were based on, 
are pushing these societies into following the unequal 
and competitive patterns of the mainland. 

To receive a social welfare grant for an orphanage 
in Manipur or Nagaland, apart from having a re- 
gistered society, the accounts had to be certified by a 
Chartered Accountant. (Orphanages abound in these 
areas asa result of insurrection and the resettling 
of populations). There are few auditors in Manipur 
and they are allin Imphal. The social worker may 
travel three days up and down the hills to get to 
the auditor, with all the vouchers and books, but 
if he finds himself one item short, he has to go back; 
and in any case stay for days to get the job done. 
The system does not recognise that this society has 
the ideal form of auditing — public audit — by the 
gram sabha, and that roads and buses are not as 
many as in the plains. 

Most of the States cannot collect revenue as there 
are no excisable goods and production has been 
mainly for self-consumption. But the Planning 
Commission insists that the States raise their own 
resources, and only then ‘matching’ resources will 
be given. Jn Mizoram, as a result, truck-loads 
of precious cane are being exported to neighbouring 
State as they are one of the few excisable products. 
There is a shortage of cane for Mizo craftsmen, 
hence a loss of employment opportunities. There 
is also a rapid denudation of cane forests — accord- 
ing to a Cachar cane furniture manufacturer there.is 
hardly any mature cane left in Mizoram as a result 
of these contracts. Absurd if not cruel distortion 
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because of Central rule — insensitive to the produc- 
tion and consumption patterns and processes of 
these beautiful hills and their peoples. 

A young Maniputi girl just selected for the Indian 
customs explains how she cannot be posted in 
Imphal. Manipur is not industrialised and so there 
is no post for an Excise Officer. Such perceptions 
which make the North-Eastern Region appear un- 
developed — compared to the mainland where there 
are all kinds of industries, often providing super- 
fluous goods, distorting human relationships and 
behaviour — create an ambition among the young 


‘leaders, whether political or official, to set up indus- 


tries. Scooter factories in Nagaland (on what 
basis?), radio assembly unit, Escorts agencies, and 
soon. Not surprisingly, collaboration between out- 
side industrialists and local tribals is at the highest 
level. Most Ministers and high officials have the 
contracts, commissions or collaborations. A new 
process of acquisition and alienation is set up — 
driving another nail into their culture of social 
homogeneity. 

So the process continues, with the smart plains 
people outwitting the less exposed tribal people, 
with the usual added complication of the smarter 
tribals in league with their plainsmen colleagues 
getting part of the loot. 

Into this situation another immense destructive 
factor enters. The Border Security Forces often 
outnumber the residents in several areas, intermarry 
in villages, and sometimes pass on their “wives” to 
the next battalion, creating images of the mainland 
which, to put it mildly, cannot be wholesome. 

Two other elements which also enter — not so 
immense but almost equally important and perni- 
cious — are the civil servants and the missionaries 
from the mainland. The civil servants — Chief 
Secretaries, Development Commissioners, Industry 
Secretaries from UP and Bihar, from Punjab or 
Tamil Nadu — and their families Jive in ‘Indian’ 
colonies. They keep their distance from the ‘natives’ 
— and the ‘natives’ in turn see them as foreigners. 

In Mizoram — and this is true of other hill areas 
too — the people are ethnically closer to the 
Burmese and the Thais than to, say, Biharis and 
Gujaratis. They not only look Mongol — many 
Bengalis also have narrow eyes and relatively flat 
noses — but their dress, their eating habits, their 
socialisation pattern, are like those of their 
South-East Asian neighbours, and can make a 
traditional Hindu’s sensibilities stand on edge. In a 
village square in Mizoram a fat pig is screaming its 
heart out like an assaulted woman, as some young 
men in jeans load it into a jeep to be carried for 
slaughter. In the restaurant pieces of pig with the 
skin are strung together like coconuts in Kerala, 
and these are boiled with rice. Ina verandah right 
in front of the circuit house in Aizawl a young man 
brings out a chicken, chops off its head exactly 
where earlier a girl was washing dishes, squeezes 
out the blood, throws the twitching head aside, 
rinses his. hand in a basin of water and walks away. 
Beef is part of their diet, and so too is rice beer. 
The women also drink and smoke. They socialise 
with singing and dancing. There are toilets on stilts 
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behind every Mizo hut but the pigs do the scaveng- 
ing so it is a total ‘eco’ system, The “Indian” ladies 
in the officers’ clubs in these States cannot see these 
activities as anything but uncivilised. Mizo women 
feel self-conscious in front of the ‘Indian’ women as 
the latter appear highly puritanical. (A Harijan 
woman from the mainland may feel totally at ease 
with these women. She too smokes, drinks and has 
no inhibitions on food or socialising. But the high 
class ladies of the Civil Service are not on this wave- 
length). : 

Into this complicated pattern of exploitation and 
threat, come the reverberations of national politics. 
In Arunachal Pradesh, which by the way is larger 
geographically than Assam, the Cabinet Ministers 
are usually in their twenties, young men mostly 
trained by the Ramakrishna Mission, self-confident 
and rationalistic. Modern, non-tribal politics is new 
to them, but’ they have created some formations, 
need to keep links with Delhi and do their best. 
When the Janata split into Lok Dal and Janata, 
their reaction was: How could they do that? Do 
they not realise what destabilisation means to us? 
We are just learning and entering the game of party 
politics — what should’ be our links now? 

Soon of course, the cloud and uncertainty created 
in their minds was resolved by the Congress-I 
approach and en masse they became Congress-I_and 
the 26-year-old Industries Minister became the Chief 
Minister. 

The nature of this shift is quite different from that 
of Bhajan Lal in Haryana. The distance between 
Delhi and Itanagar is immense. There are just a 
handful of educated, modernised men and women. 
The link with the power centre in Delhi is their 
only source of credibility. They have no ‘mass’ for- 
mations around parties and politics. Loyalties are 
still around tribes, and these young men are nota 
part of that sources of power. Pointing to the size 
of his State, the Minister says, “Delhi understands 
only when there is disturbance in the North-East as 
their security is threatened. Look at Nagaland and 
Mizoram. They are pampered by Delhi in ‘every 
way with projects and finance and other privileges. 
Why? There is insurrection : and so they rush 
largesse. We have no such problem; also we are 
even trying to keep out another foreign linkage, the 
Christian missionaries, trying more than all the 
other hilly States to be ‘Indian’; but we get the least 
attention. We cannot move within our own State 
between districts; we have to go into Assam and 
come back through another road to our State”? — as 
all roads lead to Assam! 

In Mizoram — just as the State’s leaders and 
officials and citizenry are beginning to feel confident 
that they can get down to some development and 
peace — the MNF erupts, a teacher is killed, and 
uncertainty returns. Why did Delhi revive Laldenga? 
The Government is not Congress-I so everyone — 
politicians, officials, shopkeepers, drivers, Mizos and 
non-Mizos—living in Mizoram feels sure that this is 
Delhi trying to topple the State Government and so 
finding the counterpoint. Laldenga new feels he 
must show Delhi that he has a following. 


Does Delhi not realise the-cost to Mizoram and’ 
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the nation of this destabilisation? Those living in 
Mizoram are shocked at the move as they have ex- 
perience of hidden violence, of those waiting on the 
border to enter a disturbed area and so on. It seems 
criminal and unpatriotic to all. 

On this intricate sensitive pattern of relationships 
and fears is mounted the latest Assam situation. A 
phenomenon related to all these intricacies but also 
distinct. Added to this context of mistrust, neglect, 
distance and exploitation by mainland Indians, is 
the injury of the entry of real foreigners, nationals of 
another country coming in driving hordes revealed 
by a 400 per cent increase iri Assam’s population, 
compared to the all-India average of 130 per cent. ` 

Politicians local and central take no real position 
on the issue — for personal reasons (Muslim poli- 
ticians may like to enlarge the Muslim electorate, 
Bengalis the Bengali vote) as well as foreign policy 
reasons (it may mean a confrontation with Bangla- 
desh). 

The local population is being swamped, ¿and the 
worm turns. But in turning, all the mixed layers of 
processes and associated emotions erupt and an 
almost original cultural revolution type of move- 
ment finds popular support. The wave becomes 
wider and bigger than a foreign national issue — 
though the latest wound is this issue. 

But as the Bengali is the “‘smart-aleck’’ to the 
Assamese, the Assamese is the smart-aleck to some 
of the hilly North-East States. The success of the 
cultural assertion in Assam gives courage to Khasis 
and other groups threatened with cultural swamping 
by Bangalis or Assamese. Its suppression by the 
Centre, a handle to States like Arunachal Pradesh 
which see the Assamese as the coloniser (though at 
present his presence is less than a flea-bite). The 
issue can be expressed in national resource terms — 
oil and so on — but the undercurrent is different. 

The Assamese, like people of the sister States in 
the region, are stronger in cultural power than in 
economic power. These societies can learn to live 
with each other as they represent one form of 
homogeneity — not only geographically but also in 
social/eco systems, ethnicity and so’on. The seeds of 
poison enter the area from thé mainland — its 
people, its programmes, its rules, its politicians. The 
entry of these elements has begun to destroy the 
homogeneity. But these States cannot survive, given 
their geographical situation, unless they maintain a 
solidarity. If they are only linked to the Centre, like 
spokes in the rim of a bicycle wheel to the hub, they 
can be destabilised and even gobbled up. The. 
North-Eastern Council, the North-Eastern Hand- 
loom and Handicraft Development Corporation — 
these are some of the structural attempts being made 
to enhance the homogeneity, build in a solidarity, 
a dependence on each other rather than on the far- 
away Centre. Such a strongly-bound region can be 
a strong arm for the mainland, holding the border 
against outsiders. But the attitudes of the Centre 
do not show the slightest indication that it has this 
perception. The beautiful North-East, with its 
advanced social system and immense possibilities, 
could be destroyed or lost by ignorance, greed and 
insensitivity. L] 
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T 
TE whole of the North-Eastern Region is in a 
state of ferment and political and economic in- 
stability due to inept, muddled and panicky handling 
of the situation by both the State and the Central 
Governments in the wake of what started as a 
peaceful political mass movement in Assam. 

The two notifications in early April by the 
Governor of the North-Eastern States invoking the 
provisions of the Assam Disturbed Areas Act 1955 
and the Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act 1958 
following the continued deadlock over the eight- 
month-old agitation on the foreigh nationals issue, 
and the large-scale deployment of the Army and 
para-military forces in almost the whole of this 
region to aid civil power, have aggravated an already 
sensitive and complicated political situation. . The 
Gauhati High Court’s refusal to vacate the stay 
order regarding the provisions of Section 4 of the 
Assam Act and Section.4A of the 1958 Central Act 
has fortunately prevented civilian casualties on a big 
scale, 

The Government of India’s penchant for the use 
of the armed Forces in aid of civil-power role has 
more or less become a routine affair and a panacea 
for intractable political or administrative problems. 
As a classic example, in Nagaland and Mizoram the 
Army has been deployed over a number of years in 
a so-called law-and-order situation which to date 
remains unresolved. This pernicious trend needs to 
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be arrésted, firstly to ensure that every possible 
effort is made at the political level to solve political 
problems without a show of forces or use of force; 
secondly to ensure that the armed forces do not 
constantly get involved in law-and-order situations 
except as the very last resort after all political and 
administrative avenues have been fully explored and 
exhausted. This is to avoid the troops being brought 
into direct confrontation with the civilian popula- 
tion—which brings the armed forces into disrepute. 

The armed forces have two distinct roles to play 
in a civil power situation. The first is in case of 
national calamities or disasters in which, by virtue ' 
of their organisational pattern, equipment and 
stores, training, discipline, and systematic and 
speedy approach, they are ideally suited to bring 
relief and succour to the civilian population in what 
is basically a humanitarian task. The second role 
is the Army’s deployment in a law-and-order 
situation, wherein, in a specific formal request by a 
State Government to the Centre, the former, con- 
sidering the law and order situation to have com- 
pletely broken down and to be beyond the control 
of its law and order enforcing agencies, asks for 
Army assistance. Here the role of the Army is 
circumscribed by the doctrine of “minimum force” 
in quantum and in actual effect and it has to hand 
back the situation as early as possible to the civil 
administration once it has been brought under 
control. 

In free India, the Army has been used often to 
assist in civil-power situations. It was extensively 
used in the wake of Partition. This was absolutely 
necessary to avoid, or at least to minimise, the loss 
of human lives during the communal frenzy that 
gripped the country in that period. Understandably, 
the Army was required to apply the doctrine of 
“minimum force” in this situation to bring it under 
contro]. Soon thereafter, the Army was called out 
by the Government to crush the Communist-backed 
armed insurrection in Telengana. Here the Army 
was given a free hand to deal with the situation in 
its traditional military role. This was valid under 


‘the circumstances prevailing at that time, as the 


integrity of the new nation was threatened. 

Since then the Army has been called out on 
many occasions in various parts of the country. Yet 
when in 1971 the Congress Government headed by 
Indira, Gandhi ordered large-scale deployment of 
the Army during the West Bengal State elections in 
the garb of “‘aid to civil power” ostensibly to ensure 
“free and fair” elections, even without the State 
Government having formally made such a request, 
it set a dangerous precedent of misuse of the Army 
for political purposes. The Desai Government's 
panicky and ill-conceived decision to call out the 
Army and the unprofessional performance by the 
latter resulted in direct confrontation with the 
Centrally-controlled law and order forces, namely, 
the CRP and the CISF, resulting in many fatal 
casualties and considerable bitterness and ill-feeling 
on both sides. ` 

The present situation in the North-Eastern Region 
again calls for a thorough review of the use of the 
Army in aid of civil power. 
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The situation in Assam and in the adjoining 
States of the region is a complex one with far-reach- 
ing internal political and economic implications and 


involving international treaty obligations. Without . 


going into the genesis or details of the dispute, it 
may be said that the issue in Assam revolves round 
the base year for the purpose of detection and dele- 
tion of “foreigners”? from the electorate rolls. The 
problem is essentially one of a constitutional and 
political nature, and requires to be solved within 
the parameters of a politically based solution. 
While a non-violent and peaceful political agi- 
tation on an issue surcharged with emotions may 
be viewed with sympathy and understanding, the 
picketing of oil pipelines and installations affecting 
the nation’s economy and causing untold hardships 
in drought-affected areas can on no account be sup- 
ported: 

Despite this, the door toa reasonable political 
settlement is not completely closed. Therefore, the 
issue of the two notifications and giving the armed 
forces draconian powers which even Martial Law 
regulations do not permit, would only indicate over- 
reaction, lack of political will, acumen and maturity 
on the part of the State and Central Governments. 
_ Notwithstanding the outcome of the legal proceed- 

ings in the Gauhati High Court, full advantage 
must now be taken of the interim period in the 
larger context of domestic peace and economic sta- 
bility and international treaty obligations to hammer 
out ajust and acceptable solution. Use of force will 
only aggravate the situation and cause more bitter- 
ness, and the entire region may be plunged into 
even greater ferment than at present. 

The recent issue of the notifications by the Gover- 
nor of the North-eastern States as also the manner 
in which the previous Central Government took the 
decision to deploy the Army against agitating police- 
men, forcefully bring out some pertinent aspects of 
the procedural mechanism concerned with the use of 
the Army in such eventualties. The Army is bound 
to carry out the directives and lawful orders of the 
Central Government, but it is arguable whether 
this should be done asa matter of blind obedience 
in cases where the rights and lives of our own citi- 
zens are involved. . 

I believe that in such situations the ‘Army autho- 
rities would be well within their professional rights 
and privileges to advise aud caution the Govern- 
ment that all political and administrative avenues 
should be fully explored and exhausted before troops 
are finally committed to their onerous tasks. This 
course of action presupposes that there is the closest 
possible understanding and coordination between the 
armed forces and the governmental machinery, and 
that the armed forces hierarchy has no consider- 
ation other than the highest degree of professional 

integrity in tendering such advise as considered 
appropriate without fear or favour. 

Lest this view be construed ‘as heresy, it may be 
pointed out that even after the issue of the notifica- 
tions the Prime Minister continued her political 
talks with all shades of public opinion in Assam and 
the Home Minister and the Governor are still com- 
mitted to negotiations to bring about an amicable 
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settlement. On the other hand, law and order in 
Assam has not completely broken down nor for that 
matter have the law and order agencies of the State 
been fully utilised so that the Army’s intervention 
could be justified. Where was the need to issue the 
notifications when all avenues of settlement had not 
been fully exhausted? Notwithstanding the above, in 
the final analysis itis entirely for the Government 
to take such action as deemed fit and to bear all 
responsibility for the consequences thereof. 

In the context of the Assam situation, a message 
issued by the GOC-in-C Eastern Command assumes 
some significance for its ambiguity and impropriety 
if for no other reason. In a message to the troops 
he said, ‘‘The people of the State had some genuine 
grievances which the Government intended to re- 
solve sympathetically. You are being employed to 
assist the Government in the maintenance of law and 
order. The people of Assam are your brothers and 
sisters. Your task is not only to maintain peace but 
also to win their confidence and respect. This will 
be achieved if we deal firmly with the miscreants 
(italics mine) according to the law. Your. conduct 
towards others should be courteous and correct at 
all times, though you may face many difficult and 
delicate situations”. 

A message to the troops like this should never 
have been issued. Apart from confusing the rank 
and file as to what exactly their tasks are, the use of 
the term “‘miscreants” is most unfortunate as even 
the official Army manual on Aid to Civil Power for- 
bids fellow-citizens being referred to as “enemy” or 
in such-like-terms. To say the least the message has 
strains of political overtones. Prudence would have 
demanded that it be not made public. A typical 
example of poor army public relations. 

This is not the first occasion that the Army finds 
itself in such a predicament. One would have thought 
that the Ministry of Defence and the Chiefs of Staff 
would have learnt their lesson from the Army’s 
involvement in the so-called law and order situation 
in Nagaland and Mizoram. 

The lessons of the past two decades seem to have 
been lost on us. In 1954, when there was an armed 
insurrection in Nagaland against established author- 
ity, Army units in small numbers were first induct- 
ed into Nagaland in aid of civil power to restore 
law and order. Over the years there has been a con- 
siderable build-up of the Army supported by req- 
uisite logistical backing, resulting in the deployment 
to a fairly large portion of the regular Army in what 
looks like a semi-war situation. 

In Nagaland, besides the Army there are large 
numbers of para-military forces composed mainly 
of Assam Rifles, BSF and CRP, all armed police 
units. Twenty-five years is a long. period, even for 
the army, not to have brought the “law and order 
situation” under control and handed it back to the 
State Government. The fact that it has not been so 
is mainly due to the dubious role allotted to the 
Army when the situation demanded that the Army 
in its traditional military role quell the rebellion 
once ' for all. Instead, it is required to fulfil a glori- 
fied policeman’s role, bound hand and foot by the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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RAM PRASAD : 


‘A T the time of advent of European nations, scienti- 
e > fic activity had practically ceased in India. The 
renaissance of science in modern India was the out- 
come of British influence òn Indian society. It seems 
that, British Plans for the survey of Indian arts, 
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literature and science did not go well and the im- 
position of English language was undertaken, Teach- 
- ing of English was started in 1813 purely for practi- 
cal purposes but the results were found so effective 
that the colonial authorities were able to formulate 
their education policy within the next two decades. 


' The aim of British education in India, as Macaulay 


said in 1835, was to produce “a class of persons 
Indian -in blood and colour, but English in taste, 
opinions, in morals and intellect’’. 

Modern science in India began with British efforts 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
and consisted first of the establishment of medical 
services and training for military needs, followed by 
the setting up of Trigonometrical Surveys and build- 
ing a Metereological Observatory and Botanical 
Gardens. The first institution for imparting engi- 
neering education was started -as far back as 1824 
in Bombay. This was followed by an industrial 
school in Madras in 1840. The first engineering col- 
lege of the modern type was established in Roorkee 
in 1847. These efforts were intended only to heip 
war preparations and strengthen the British Empire. 

` Mass production of university graduates in India 
‘was undertaken to consolidate the position of the 
brown elite loyal to colonial interests, and patriotic 
scientists like Professor Prafulla Chandra Ray 
strongly criticised the craze for degrees among stu- 
dents and their guardians. After Independence the 
craze turned into madness — the number of univer- 
sities grew from 17to 120. Atma Ram, former 
Chairman of the. National Committee of Science 
and Technology, describes the thin spreading of re- 
sources Over an enormous area in the following 
words: “‘... Budget estimates of the University Grants 
Commission for 1978-79 total about Rs 85.3 crores, 
of which Central universities alone take away nearly 
Rs 33 crores. There are 120 universities in India of 
which 6 are Central universities. Besides, there are 5 
Institutes of Technology which have a budgeted 


` expenditure-of about Rs 25 crores a year. All other 


universities put together coming in the state sector 
spend about Rs 220 crores. The figures show one 
simple fact, that there are two sets of university in- 
stitutions in India, namely, the relatively affluent 
few Central ones and a large number of poor 
cousins. In terms of facilities, quality of teaching 
and quality of output, this has created a hiatus. The 


- policy of educational planners and administrators 


in the country to provide relatively larger share of 
funds and facilities to Central institutions continues 
— ‘give unto those who have.” (1979). 

Fallin the standards of university products in 
India does not make a visible impact on the econo- 
mic front because, according to the Indian National 

\Paper for UNCSTD, the massive programme of 
industrialisation embarked upon by India since 1947 
resulted in GNP increase by 842 per cent between 
1950-51 and 1977-78. The quality of teaching did 
not matter because the bulk of this manufacturin 
has’ been based on technology imports through 
foreign collaboration agreements totalling about 


` 5200 up to 1977. India, thus, seems to import know- 


ledge as well as industries. Of the two commodities 
imported, knowledge does not seem to'be contri- 
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buting much in providing goods and services to the 
Indian masses. Many consider this as the basic pro- 
blem. of higher education, along with the accom- 
panying lust for careerism. $ 

Education may be defined -as a process which 
enables an individuål to acquire knowledge, under- 
standing and operating skills relevant to his total 
environment — physical as well as social. As 
environments change with time and distance, the 
educational systems and accomplishments must also 
change realistically and be consistent in the spatio- 
temporal context. Certain values representing eter- 
nal coherence would, however, form essential ingre- 
dients of all educational systems and accomplish- 
ments. t 

Notwithstanding the limitations of the educational 
process as such, the knowledge accumulated by 
mankind about the environment in which man lives 
is of utmost value. Further advancement and utilis- 
ation of this knowledge? however, is influenced by 
vested interests. These interests — interests of profit 
and career which form an integral part of the social 
system itself — tend ‘to use this knowledge for their 
individual or group advancement without caring for 
universal good which, in the modern sense, is very 
much concerned about the ecology and total 
environment, The interests of all living and non- 
living matter are to be safeguarded. 

According to V.A. Grigoriev, the objective of 
higher education in science is to ensure that a 
young specialist, a new graduate, will be in a posi- 
tion to adapt to the- industry in which: he starts his 
career in as short a time as possible, (1978). There- 
fore, in training future specialists, we take into 
' account the forms of social production, the emer- 
gence of prospective direction for its development, 
finally the inter-disciplinary links between various 
sciences and the emergence of new scientific fields. 
In the Educational Documentation and Informa- 
tion Bulletin of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion no Higher Education prepared for UNESCO 
by George ZF. Bereday, the author observes that 
the general term higher education conceals as much 
as it reveals. According to him, improving the dis- 
tribution of privileges contained within higher edu- 
cation is not a matter of equality nor even a matter 
_ of justice. It is‘the deployment of delicate man- 
“agerial guidance whereby the least damage can be 
done to legitimate ambitions while maintaining at 
all times devotion to lofty, ideals. In selection of 
men for high social tasks we may not take an un- 
compromising stand that the best qualified must 
- prevail regardless of their social provenance. Nor 
may we undermine excellence by an open preference 
for consideration of social policy. The ideal, of 
” course, remains that educational planners should 
consider all men educable and that all men so edu- 
cated should think of themselves as mankind’s ser- 

vants. ` 
The relationship ‘between higher education and 
ruling elites of the society is more clearly defined by 
Felix Gilbert: “Our notion of higher education is 
. complex. It contains an elitist element, a profes- 
sional element, and a philosophical element. It pro- 
vides an entrance ticket to the upper strata of 


. 
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society. It is assumed to impart specialised know- 
ledge imperative for the functioning and managing 
of the intricate apparatus of modern society, and it 
claims to provide a guide for life and action by 
enlightening man about the conditions of human 


. existence” (1974), ` 


The goals of higher education cannot, thus, be 
restricted to systematic training and education of 
specialists or to the mastery of values, skills and be- 
haviour connected with the process. It has also to 
prepare society through the managing élites for 
bringing about rapid changes in its own structure so 
as to correct the imbalances of spatio-temporal fac- 
tors in the cultivation.and utilisation of knowledge. 
Unless this is done, higher education will create 
more problems and solve less. À 

‘In Atma Ram’s paper cited earlier some statistics 
on the impact of scientific, technical and social pro- 
gress on higher education are mentioned; The rele- 
vant portion reads: “‘It-has been estimated. that the 
amount of scientific work since the time of Newton 
has doubled every 15 years, if we take the average 
working life of scientists like’ us, it means about . 
thrice in our life time. In other words, by the time 
one of us retires from active scientific work, the 
knowledge which one has to contend with is eight 
times in volume and complexity of what one learnt 


. when one completed one’s university education”. 


This means that a person serving as a scientist 
only on the strength of his academic qualifications 
has a scientific value of only 12.5 per cent. This 
would certainly apply to foreign-trained scientists 
working in less developed countries as according to 
the WFSW statement at UNCSTD (Vienna, 1979) 
much of scientific work in LDCs is carried out by 
individuals or very small groups working in isolation 
with insufficient technical support, out-of-date equip- 
ment, on problems having little relation either to 
the main growing points of world science or to the 
needs of their own countries. 

This - problem is not peculiar to crisis-ridden capi- 
talist countries and to the Third World Countries, 
It is a general problem common to all social sys- 
tems in process of development. V.G. Afanasyev ex- 
presses Soviet experiénce in the following words: 
“The process of scientific and technical develop- 
ment, the penetration of science into production, the 
processes of management and other spheres of social 
life followed an uneven course of development. 
What stood in the foreground yesterday takes second 
place; and today’s priorities may be superseded by 
something else tomorrow” (1975). 

A ‘post university’ form of higher education has 
been suggested by V. Turchenko to deal with this 
problem (1976). He argues that the objective con- 
ditions of the modern world make the boundary 
between education, production and science even 
more mobile and relative. In connection with the 
fact that the scientific-technological revolution forces 
everybody throughout his life to raise his qualifi- 
cations or to change professions several times, a new 
demand is made of education as a social mechanism 
to ensure an increase in the level of every indivi- 
dual’s general “education throughout his working 
life, that is; a demand for continued education. 
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Different ways to raise qualifications are ever more 
broadly distributed in the national economy. This 
means that the modern system of production is 
becoming a system for constant training of personnel. 
- On the other hand, college students, in order not to 
enter sciencé and production with half-outdated 
knowledge, must continually participate in scientific: 
research, in designing, in introducing and exploiting 
the latest technology. Combining study with prac- 
tical work, with production and science, is increasing. 

Without this social remedy: applied purposely as 
in a socialist country, an academic inflation is bound 
to take place. This is the case with most of the coun- 
tries suffering from economic inflation. The value of 
academic commodities — degrees, diplomas and 
certificates — is falling rapidly. 

When money is brought into.the picture, we 
inadvertently turn to the United States — the richest 
country. Let. us see what is the latest situation 
there. According to the 1979 edition of Encyclopedia 
Americana, American institutes of higher education 
are among the finest in the world and they continue 
to make major contributions to the advancement of 
learning anywhere. In recent years, however, many of 
their perennial problems — financial support, poli- 
tical autonomy and curricular integrity — have been 
greatly excacerbated. Some “‘activists” — students 
and professors alike — reject the present form. US 
society and call for total revolution. Others want to 
abandon such values as competition, hard work, and 
material success for a style of life that is passive, 
withdrawn, peaceful and cooperative. These as well 
as several others of different types are united in one 
set of aims: to win greater recognition of their pre- 
sence in the university community; to gain repre- 
sentation on faculty committees and governing 
boards; and to secure right of self-determination in 
all matters affecting their educational welfare. That 
the very foundations of higher education are being 
seriously challenged today becomes evident when 
the very namie ‘university’ is called into question. 
Should it not, some ask, be called a “multiversity’’ 
or a “megaversity’’? Now, as never before, institu- 
tions of higher education must decide what are pro- 
per responsibilities of the scholar, what are the 
prerogatives he should enjoy, and, above all, what 
responsibilities should universities and colleges 
assume for the welfare of society as a whole. 

We can thus see that the problems of India (or 
Sweden for example) are not due to the lack of 
money for higher education although it is true that 
‘pressures on Money have precipitated crises in these 
as well as other countries including the USA. The 
real source of crisis in any country is the remoteness 
to higher education from the current practices of 
production available in that country, and it is 
spatio-temporal factors that lead to this remoteness. 
Problems of this type do not arise in socialist coun- 
tries because they make special efforts to do away with 
this remoteness. It is good that this necessity is being 
felt in capitalist countries as well as is evident from 
the editorial remarks of: Joseph Axelrod in the publi- 
cation “1973: Current Issues in Higher Education 
— the Future in the Making” of the American Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education>which reads “In the 
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new age we are about to enter, higher education will 
be competing with manufacture of all sorts of other 
products for a place of the nation’s resources.” 

_ We shall come to this problem again after dis- 
cussing the problem of elitism associated with higher 
education in some societies, particularly the Ameri- 
can society where current criticism of elitism stems 
from the sudden awareness of the inequalities in socie- 
ty and their possible incompatibility with the USA’s 
professed commitment to political equality. We again 
quote Joseph Axelrod’s comments from the pub- 
lication of the American Association for Higher 
Education: 

“There is nothing inherent in the genes of a work- 
ing class kid that makes him more suited to fixing 
cars, and in those of a Boston Brahmin that makes 
him more at repairing limbs. But educational insti- 
tutes persist in casting our students in such socially 
determined roles. -When people talk about pluralism, 
they really talk about programmes to augment 
already established educational systems, Pluralism 
has become an after-thought, a justification for 
accommodating previously excluded students into 
college class-rooms. If pluralism is to work within 
the educational realm, it must be accepted by the 
whole society which has not yet been the case. 
Shoben demonstrated how our traditional concept 
of ‘academic standards’ — the system by which 
students are admitted intd programmes — by which 
their progress is judged, and which finally certifies 
successful completion — violates the principle of 
pluralism”. 

This basic contradiction has arisen as an aberra- 
tion from the remoteness of higher education from 
actual production on spatial as well as temporal 
coordinates. It is the fraudulent appropriation of 
privileges encouraged by the current system of 
higher education in societies where private profit is 
regarded as a virtue that precipitates mass resent- 
ment. It is this tendency which has to be controlled. 
Only a few of us dare to take trouble to reach the 
highest points of excellence in their fields. If oppor- 
tunities for fraudulent appropriation of rewards from 
higher education are effectively checked most of the 
problems of the troubled compuses will automati- 
cally vanish. 

Such a condition has been obtained to some ex- 
tent in socialist countries by building a closer link 
between education and production. Morton W. 
Bloomfield notes: “The real question is not whether 
we have elites, but how we can understand and con- 
trol this feature.of modern society. We must ponder 
what we can do about elites rather than ask whether 
we need them; In an insightful article, Peter Kapitza 
has revealed how the USSR trains it scientific elite. 
Kapitza does not worry at all about creating an 
elite, nor does he believe that those chosen for a 
‘scientific career need a broad general education. He 
assumes that an elite is necessary for the progress 
of science. In the home of socialism, he does not 
feel obliged to explain or defend the notion that a 
proper and specialised elite will carry on basic scien- 
tific work”. Atma Ram also supports this point in 
his article cited earlier: “The difference between elite 
in by-gone ages and those of the present times is 
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that in the good old days the elite system was based 


‘on birth, caste and such advantages but we have 
to get rid of that type of an elite system and replace 
it with a new system based on purely intellectual 
attainments and earned merit. Without such as 
intellectual elite the country would only suffer in the 
jong run. - The term “elite” is not contradictory to 
the principle of ‘fairness and priority ‘for the dis- 
advantaged. Evén in an avowedly egalitarian society 
like the USSR, an intellectual elite based on merit 
exists — for example, Members of the USSR 
Academy of Science”. 

Our reference to elifes has been necessitated by 
the fact that the new civilisation of peace and har- 
mony can be developed under only one condition: 
our educational establishment must be prepared, 
from top to bottom, to re-educate its own members 
and they, in turn, must devote themselves to re- 
educating the whole society. Both socialist. and 
capitalist countries, seeing the need for profound 
changes in the content of education in correspondence 
with the objective needs of the scientific-technologi- 
cal revolution are forced to examine critically the 
traditional forms of the processes of education and 
upbringing. In the age of democratic pluralism all 
symbols of authoritarian elitism cannot exist. Yet, 
as Atma Ram insists, a new variety of elitists with 
understanding to guide current and future activities 
will have to emerge to put ideas into practice. 

Such a class of new elites cannot be generated 
overnight, nor are the existing elites waiting for 
them to come and relieve them of their privileged 
positions. A social system will have to be evolved 
to bring about the transformation. The social system 
‘will have to be so designed that it changes itself 
and updates its capability of dealing with new situa- 
tions which a progressing society will always face. 
This would need: various steps — actualisation of 
the content of education, introduction of electronic 
and other teaching machines, optimisation of the 
flow of information, introduction of forms of divi- 
sion and coordination of pedagogical labour, etc. 
The scientific and technological ‘revolution offers 
wide scope for automation of management processes 
and, above all, for automated control of production 
processes. With this, there comes a change in the 
demands upon man, upon his general educational 
and specialist training, and he has to find for him- 
self special functions consistent with the new situa- 
tion. An elite relying wholly on university training 
would find itself a misfit. 

Only a person with an all-round education can 
fully satisfy the demands of an elitist role in modern 
society. Being qualified for his role would mean 
knowing the fundamentals of science, knowing its 
major achievements, being able to think and work 
creatively to apply scientific and technical advances 
in practice, having some mastery of machines and 
technology and of modera. methods of management. 
The system of European educational traditions now 
associated with higher education in almost all 
modern societies cannot serve the real’ purpose of 
education as it separates education from life and 
Isubstitutes examinations for life. 

Michael J. Moravesik observes that scientists with 
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a non-functional understanding of science and 
extremely narrow aréa of competence constitute 
India’s vast scientific and technical manpower and 
as such manpower is virtually useless from the 
standpoint of scientific productivity and its connec- 
tion with technological development, its infructuous- 
ness in India’s industrial development is obvious. 
According to him, a body of scientific deadwood 
accumulates in most of the less developed countriés, 
clogging the system of science development and 
education and constituting a serious obstacle to 
innovation, development and reform. He notes two 
detrimental features in the educational systems of 
less developed countries: (i) a predilection for rote 


learning and memorisation, and (ii) premature 
specialisation. > à 
Jawaharlal Nehru had an unshakable faith in 


science and he considered science the only” instru- 
ment capable of freeing the Indian masses from 
poverty and general backwardness. He gave scien- 
tists every encouragement and freedom ‘to look after , 
themselves and the country as well’. This encourage- 
ment and freedom may have helped career scientists 
to get status, power and money, but Nehru certainly 
was not happy with the progress science was making 
during his life-time. Although he did not withdraw 
his liberal support to science, he- remarked in the 
early fifties, “I get cases of trained engineers seeking 
employment and yet we want thousands of engineers. 
It shows an utter lack of the planning apparatus — 
competent men seeking.employment and our lacking 
competent men at the very same time of the same 
type”. Praising the Chinese system of the fifties, he 
added, “Every person in the University at present 
is trained for a particular kind of-job and the 
moment he geis out he goes and does the job: 
There are a large number of people in the institutes ` 
of training there and they go straight to their jobs 
after training”. : 

The Chinese system was perhaps borrowed from 


the Soviet system. Let us see how Lenin handled the 


situation soon after the October revolution. An ex- 
tract from John D. Bernal’s article for the Russian - 
edition of the Book ‘Lenin and Modern Natural 
Science’ was reproduced in the February 1980 
issued of the Bulletin of the Association of Scientific 
Workers of India. We ‘reproduce a part of this 
éxtract here as it is relevant to the topic under dis- 
cussion. 

“Despite the demands of the day-by-day struggle 
of the revolution and the intervention, he (Lenin) 
was busy formulating an organisation of a new kind 
of science. In this he builton the older institutions 
of the Imperial Academy of Russia, which main- 
tained many of its original members, whom he found 
eager to cooperate in the service of the new socialist 
state. As a body, the‘old academy was quite diff- 
cult to change, not from ill-will but simply from 
interia. ... The tradition of .scien¢ée remained obsti- 
nately academic. Yet many of the figures in Russian 


“science rose well above it. The force behind this rise 


was the enthusiasm inspired by Lenin in the younger 
workers. The essential new objective was the linking 
of science with production. ... This implies another 
aspect as well, that of planning science. In itself the 
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idea of planned science was’ considéred a shocking 


— 


innovation, distructive of the sacred liberty of 
science,.and it was much abused in capitalist science. 
One of the ways in which it was made acceptable to 
the scientists themsélves was by the reversal of the 
old trend of stinting science funds and replacing it 
by ample provision. Lenin ensured that any enter- 
prising ambitious worker in science found all the 
means for his work. This trend, started in the 
‘Soviet Union, was at first denounced abroad but. 
very soon afterwards copied there; and was to ‘sive 
rise to the ‘Big Science’ of the second -part of the 


century. A characteristic feature of the Academy was . 


that of its institutes, a new kind of body, part re- 
search laboratory, part University department, part 
experimental factory: The Institute of Optics in 


- Leningrad, for instance, concerned itself with the 


- whole industry, beginning with raw materials and 


going on to field glasses and telescope objectives. It 
had the task, not only of the improvement of optics 
but of being a source of optical instruments for the 
whole Union. Between them these institutes furnish- 
ed'a series-of bridges from science to practice. They 
gave scope: to scientists of enterprise and sense to 
satisfy practical needs”. f 

Considering the current situation in India, we feel 
that Lenin’s approach of relating education and 
science with practice is still valid in spite of the fact 
that Nehru’s efforts to give it a practical shape in 
the Indian situation did not yield expected success. 
The Association of Scientific Workers of India has 
cometo the definite conclusion that vested inierests 
—,the interests of profit and career — must be con- 
trolled to check scientific fraudulėnce, not by some 
sort of legislation or code of conduct, but by estab- 
lishing ‘magnetic management system’ in which the 
establishment and trade union of an institute or 
organisation will play the roles of opposite poles of 
a magnet with welfare of the masses as the magnetic 
axis common to the two poles. An inevitable inter- 
action between these two opposing poles would then 
control fraudulent tendencies on either side. ; 

It is clear that’ the problem of teachers and 
students in any. country-must be understood in the 
context of the prevailing cultural environment» 
especially the relationship between the producers of 
-knowledge and producers of goods and services 
within the totality of that environment’ As B.F. 
Skinner has remarked, “the principal function -of 
education is to transmit culture — to enable new 
members of a group to profit from what others have 


` already learned” (1974). It follows that the principal 


ee of the student is to learn what others already 
now. 

This would also apply to the fraudulent behaviour 
-of teachers and other men in key positions in social 
life. M. Matlab has observed that there is little 
interest on.the part of a number of university 
teachers in Iraq either in research or further quali- 
fication.- These teachers often have little outside 
contact, and are somewhat isolated from the mass 


‘of the people. They take no part in the political 


` 


research work undertaken and most of it is theore- 
tical; it does not help fo solve the problems of 
industry, agriculture, transport, etc. The reason for 
this situation, according to Matlab, is’ that the 
teachers who formulate research and direct research 
work frequently fail to link their research with eco- 
nomy. Matlab’s analysis is perhaps true for all less 


_ developed countries. 


‘Any society will have to work out its own ways 
and means to ensure that the men who are assign- 
ed serious functions for the achievement of social 
targets properly discharge their duties. Education is 
only a part of the total system, and as such there 
are wider reasons for chaotic situations in most of 
the universities in the Western and the Third World 
countries. There is nothing higher in university 
education except its role in the preparation of elites 
for key positions in the decision-making machinery. 
As these are prize posts, all types of vested interests 
enter university politics. The only remedy is to limit 
the role of university in elite selection. Once this is 
done, the university will have time to devote to 
ethical and moral values. 

Elimination of vested interests from higher edu- 
cation of the traditional type will solve most of the 
current problems but this does not mean that pro- 
gress will bei automatic thereafter. Any control on 
private initiative of the individual also leads to his 
inactivity. A society which has to march ahead will 


-have to find some dynamic mechanism to retain 


- has already established such a purposeful 


individual entrepreneurship while production of 
social goods and services are maximised. ‘Magnetic 
management system’ is one such mechanism. 
Similarly, results of higher education cannot be 
directly utilised in production without purposeful 
planning as Lenin demonstrated. But building of 
this capability does not solve the problem for ever. 
New and niore complicated problems replace simpler 
problems as society moves ahead. One is curious 
why problems of relating science with production 
still continue to puzzle the Soviet people when Lenin 
mech- 
anism. Why has there been constant emphasis in 


‘recent years in the Soviet press that science and in- 


dustry must be more closely linked? Feedback bet- 
ween science and industry and the resultant ampli- 
fication of man’s knowledge finds a place in practice 
and the insistence on putting the rest also into 
practice is a lasting necessity. 

Higher education will always be received bya 
few in the society. It is these few who will have to 
take the responsibility of monitoring social progress. 
To make society advance, they will have to work 
hard. They will be humble beings burdened with res- 
ponsibility. They ‘cannot behave like carefree men 
in authority known as elites. It will be hard to find 
them. If there isa mass demand for higher edu- 
cation, one can only conclude that it is for some 
privileges attached to higher education. ‘This should 
be regarded as an aberration and steps should be 
taken to correct it. The aberration is only associated 
with those societies where education is not related 


and social life of the country. In general the univer- «to production. Even in those countries where edu- 
sities are not involved in active fulfilment of the‘ cation has a link with production, steps are to be 
central plan for development: there is little relevant taken to strengthen the link further. C) 
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‘Colonial Setting 
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THE CASE. OF PUNJAB 


Nationalism 
in a 


D. N. PANIGRAHI 


1 


propose to speak on “Nationalism in a colonial 
setting — the case of Punjab”. It is not my 
purpose here to relate the story of the nationalist 
movement in Punjab. I shall attempt an analysis, 
and if possible, offer an explanation of the nature 
and content of nationalism as reflected in writings 
and research hitherto conducted in this sphere. 

\ Nationalism is an emotive concept. It also is a 
doctrine of struggle against imperialism. The voca- 
bulary of nationalism changes at different periods 
of its growth, even as the form and content of. the 
nationalist struggle change, according to. varying 
situations and contexts. For a proper understanding 
of the organisation of nationalist ` struggle and up- 
surges in India, it is necessary to be conscious 
that Indian society isa plural society, apart from 
being a feudal society based on inequalities. The , 
social dimensions of inequalities are various, These 
emanate from cultural diversities and secular varia- 
tions. Understandably, therefore, the categories of 
religion, caste, community, social status, are emp- 
loyed as tools of analysis to examine the concept 
and organisation of nationalism. >». 
` Nevertheless, often the conclusiohs drawn from 
such analysis appear to be far-fetched. The social 


and economic roots of nationalism, the social origins 


a a a 
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of leadership and. their class character, their pro- 
grammes, policies and goals are put under ruthless 
examination and conclusions are drawn. A social 
historian concerns himself with analysis of the pro- 
cesses of change through which a society passes in 
its nationalist phase, by employing several of these 
tools. These categories on hypotheses are no doubt 
important and ought to be employed to understand 
the social reality in a given period. 

But what is often forgotten or is considered in- ° 
significant is the fact that nationalism asa form of 
political change and a historical process tends to 
disturb the status quo in society. While analysing 


_ the social forces operating in the pre-revolutionary 


era in France, Tocqueville observed that “the stable 
conditions of inequality” i in France had been ‘greatly 
disturbed. In India also, particularly around the 
twenties of the present century, the stable conditions 
of inequality were disturbed to such an extent that 
transformation of the social structure, resulting in 
changes in the internal structure of politics of a 
region, locality and province, appears to have taken 
place. 

These complex processes need to be examined with ` 
great care. It is convenient to prop up diversities 
rather than discover elements of unity permeating 
the social Fabric in a given period of time.’ Besides, 
it should be emphasised that nationalism evolves 
over a period of time, it is not a monolithic and 
amorphous concept. 

Recently, a school of thought has emerged, not- 
ably at Cambridge, which considers that it is no 
longer profitable to study Indian nationalism, just as 
a study of imperialism, in its view; will not bear 
much fruit. According to this, group of scholars, 
nationalism and imperialism should not form legiti- 
mate subjects of inquiry. The assumption‘ seems to 
be that nationalism in India was non-existent. In’ 
a similar vein, they contend that although India was 
united in a world economic order under British rule, 
‘imperialism’ did not play a crucial role in determin- 
ing Indian social and political growth. Anil Seal, the 
most prominent among scholars of this group, asserts. 
that “it now seems impossible to organise modern 
Indian history ardund the old notions of imipenialiam 
and nationalism”. He stresses further that: 


«Nationalism in India used to be seen as a general move- 
ment which voiced the feelings of a large section of the 
Indian people. Just as imperial policies were thought to lead 
to imperial practices, so nationalist programmes were 
thought to emerge from national movements, but it is: no 

longer credible to write about a movement grounded in . 
common aims, led by men of similar backgrounds, and 
recruited from widening groups with compatible interests, 

That movement now looks like a ramshackle coalition 
throughout its: long career. Its unity’ seems a figment. Its 
“power appears as hollow as that of *the imperial authority 
it was supposedly challenging. Its history was the rivalry 
between Indian and Indian, its relationship with imperialism 
that of the mutual clinging of two unsteady men of straw. 

Consequently , it now-seems impossible to organise modern 
Indian history around the old notions of imperialism and 
nationalism.” 


Following these assumptions, zophintieaica studies 
on province, region, locality ‘have been made by 


competent “scholars, _ such as Gordon’ Johnson, 
Christopher Bayley, Christopher Baker, David 
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Washbrook, Judith Brown, and a host of others. 
After taking stock of these studies, Anil Seal dis- 
covers that: 


“Caste seems to explain much about the people of Bengal 
and Madras, as did religious allegiance in Punjab, kinship 
in United Provinces and language in Orissa and Karnataka.” 


We all know that India evolved into a nation 
after generations of effort, and the process of build- 
ing a healthy and strong Indian nation still conti- 
- nues. Several constraints hinder the growth of 
nationalism, Furthermore, it is not possible to 
measure the content of ‘nationalism or nationalist 
consciousness in different regions in precise terms. 


Few Indian historians have claimed that nationalist - 


consciousness prevailed in equal measure in all parts 
of the country. It is also accepted that a sophisti- 
cated and in-depth study could best be made if the 
units of analysis were smaller. The danger of such 
a study, however, cannot be ignored. The scholar 
is ‘sometimes lost in a maze of details and is not 
able to discover the universal element permeating 
society. i 2 

The vocabulary followed by these scholars is 
amazing. Judith Brown in her evaluation of the co- 
operation and civil disobedience movements has 
striking conclusions to offer. Her treatment of the 
role of Gandhi and the leadership of the movement 
is also characteristic. She says: 


“It might be argued that study of an all-India figure such 
as Gandhi produces a distorted‘ picture of Indian politics, 
It credits the continental figure with powers of initiative and 
influence which belonged to local men whose hands were 
on the pulse of provincial and district life near the heart of 
Indian policies. By stressing nation-wide action and nation- 
alist rhetoric it obscures the divisions in Indian society and 
the calculated alliances of diverse groups out of which were 
constructed political movements which flew the banner of 
the nationalist struggle against the imperial ruler...” 
«Evidence about Gandhi is particularly difficult to handle 
because reactions to him were and are so strong. Men have 
loved and hated this enigmatic figure. British and Indian 
alike wrestled with his quirks, his obstinacy and apparent 
inconsistency ....”’ 

“The all-(ndia leader’s influence rested largely on the percep- 
tions of local leaderg of his significance in their particular 
situations and on their judgement of the service functions 
he could, perform for them in their relations with their peers, 
their followers and their rulers. Sometimes it stemmed too 
from the needs of the Raj itself for Indians through whom it 
could deal with groups of its subjects as social and economic 
change broke down the old imperial’ patterns of political 


control. The corollary was that when these perceptions and - 


needs changed, the all-India leader could find himself 

rapidly deprived of his functions and therefore of his posi- 

tion...” 

“Gandhi rose dramatically to prominence in Indian politics 

in the.aftermath of the 1914-18 War because his idiosyncra- 

tic ideology and techniques enabled him to perform a crucial 
\ all-India function for his compatriots...” 


The tone of the writings is unmistakable. Debunk- 
ing of the nationalist movement and its leadership 
was systematically carried out in studies made of 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras and the United Provinces. 
In fact, Eugene Irschik, a scholar from the United 
States, developed the thesis of non-Brahman move- 
ment in contra distinction to the movement led by 
the most dominant ‘political organisation of the 
time and roundly asserted that there were “millions: 
of nationalisms” in India. According to these schol- 
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ars, the politicians, caste groups and associations 
were vying with one another for power. Their lust 
for power was more pronounced than any other 
motivation. With the hindsight of contemporary 
politics, judgement is often made of the past. The 
“motive” or. “motivation” of those involved ina 
movement is sought to be examined.and analysed 
in terms of power conflict. It may, however, be 
mentioned that Namier, whose pioneering studies 
of parliamentary politics and parliamentarians in 
England are well known, and who was the first 
historian to give a lead in this direction, cautioned 
scholars against taking the analogy too far. He 
observed : 

“So far we have hardly reached the fringes of the field of 

mass psychology, as the most basic factor in history, All we 


can do is to try faithfully to state discernible facts, pose 
problems, but be chary of drawing conclusions”. ` 


Similarly, talking about the behaviour of a group 
of individuals or a “crowd”, George Rude observed: 


“Motives will vary not only between one action and the 
next but between different groups participating in the same 
disturbance.” 

It is difficult to establish whether religious beliefs, 
political motivations or economic considerations 
dominated the psychology of the masses involved in 
a movement or the leadership which guided them in 


‘history. Often several factors contribute to the origin 


and growth of a movement, which calls for better 
tools of analysis and demands from the scholar 
depth of understanding and insights. C.H. Bayley in 
his work on The Local Roots of Indian Politics 
demonstrates that political change can be studied 
through a detailed examination of the alliances and 
dissidences of groups in local society. The national- 
ists, according to him, forged linkages with commer- 
cial interests, and in the process were able to control 
the politics of the towns. By doing so, it may be 
observed, the nationalists after all succeeded in 
launching a movement. Bayley believes that in Te- 
gional and nationalist politics as well as in local 
government the institutions of caste, community 
and sectional interests were thrown up by Indian 
society. Nationalism, asa sentiment, according to 
him, did not operate in Allahabad between 1885 
and 1920. ; i 
Christopher Baker, however, is honest enough to 
conclude while talking about Madras Presidency in 
the 1920s-1930s : . 
“In this sense the opposition to imperial rule was truly a 
mass movement. The British were withdrawing not 
because their will to rule had collapsed, nor merely because 
the chess-board diplomatists in London could see a better 
move. They were finding it increasingly difficult to stay 
on. The attempts to tighten up British rule, to expand the 
administration and eliminate the glaring faults of the nine- 


teenth century, had foundered. Government had beconie 
larger in scope but thus more difficult to manage.” 


In spite of the tangled web of political motiva- 
tions of caste groups, of heterogeneous communities 
working against each other with conflicting loyal- 
ties, he was able to perceive the reality of the politi- 
cal situation under British rule. 

It is our contention’ that their view of Indian 
social reality, though expressed with greater sophis- 
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tication, is not basically different from the view pre- l 


sented of the Indian situation by the authors of the 
Cambridge History ‘of India or by 19th Century 
British administrator-scholars. The formulations, 
assumptions and re-interpretations offered are more 
or less the same. Only the form and content of 
enquiry and argument are somewhat different. The 
group of scholars could legitimately be regarded as 
belonging to a neo-imperialistic school, which con- 
sciously or unconsciously suffers from a hangover of 
imperialism, even more than thirty years after the 
end of British rule in India. 


Several British administrator-scholars, such as , 
' of these movements cannot ignore the existence of an 


Risley, Hunter, Grierson, Crooke Ibbetson, Darling 
were concerned to show the amazing variety in 
Indian culture and the depth of cleavages that exist- 
,ed among Indian ‘social groups. Risley was of the 
view that the institution of caste militated against 
the concept of nationality. He observed: “So long 
as a regime of caste persists, it is difficult to see how 
the sentiment ofiunity and solidarity can penetrate 
and inspire all classes of the country....”; and he 
went on to assert that the factors “essential to the 


_ growth of national sentiment either do not exist at 


all in India or tend to produce separation rather 
than cohesion.” At 

Sir John Seely, whose influence on British writ- 
ings on India was seminal, spoke of religion in The 
Expansion of England “as the strongest and most 
important -of the elements which go to constitute 
nationality’. How fallacious this doctrine has proved 
in history is well known. William Hunter’s 
treatise on Indian Musalmans had {a big impact on 
the Muslim mind; and we are familiar with the 
separatist tendencies displayed during that period. 


Several other studies, notably by Alfred Lyall, John’ 


Strachey, Fitzjames Stephen, Henry Maine, de- 
monstrated with consummate skill and inexorable 
‘logic the fundamental weaknesses of Indian polity 
and sogiety. It is perhaps a coincidence, that in the 
late 19th and early 20th Centuries, a’ host of asso- 


' ciations, based on sentiments of caste, religion and 


community, came into being in several parts of 
India. In the 1880s and 1890s, political conscious- 
ness among the educated classes began to express 
itself in various ways; and we notice that British 
concern for the maintenance and protection of tradi- 


tions of different religious, groups, castes and com-. 


munities became more pronounced., That imperial 
interests and purposes dominated the thoughts and 
actions of British rulers are not in doubt. 

Major studies undertaken on Islam, Hinduism or 
Sikhism by European scholars were, more often than 
not, meant to serve the imperial cause. This fact 
should not be lost sight of. In Nineteenth-Century 
Punjab, great interest in Sikh studies was displayed 


by European and British scholars often considere 
well-meaning. It seems worthwhile taking a fresh - 


look .at the works of J.D. Cunningham, Lepel 
Groffin, Macauliffe and Payne, against political 
deyelopments in Punjab during different periods of 
time when those were written. 

More attention should be paid to the secular 
forces operating in Punjab in the late Nineteenth 
and early Twentieth Centuries. If an historical and 
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scholarly analysis is made to examine the then exist- 
ing social conditions, it appears that the genesis of 
the’ Singh Sabha movement can be traced not only 


to the reforming spirit which’ was ‘sweeping the - 


whole country during this period, but also to the 
political developments of the time. It is true that 
the Singh Sabha movement was launched ‘‘to study! 
the original sources of Sikhism’ and to restore it to 
its pristine purity” and that it followed the familiar 
pattern of thc reform movement among Hindus, 
Muslims and other segments of Indian society. But 
the sustenance it derived came from the political and 
psychological climate prevailing in society. A study 


alien Government and the network of alliances it 
forged with different social groups for the smooth 
running of the ‘Government as well as for the per- 
petuation, of British rule in India. The British were 
all the time grappling with the problem of providing 
a secure social foundation to their rule. - , 

In a recent study on minority politics in Punjab, a 
lineal connection is sought to be established by stres- 
sing the development of politics beginning with the 
origin of the Sikh studies in the Nineteenth Century, 
the Singh Sabha movement, the Akali movement and 
the demand for Punjabi Subha. It is entirely mislead- 
ing to establish such a relationship between these 
episodes. Along with these distinct events, T should 
like to consider the Ghadr movement, the aftermath 
of the Jallianwalla Bagh tragedy, the nationalist 
movement as launched under the aegis of the Indian 
National Congress, the revolutionary upsurge of the 
1930s and the movement for tenant reform under the 
Kirti Kisan Party, and political developments until 
1947. It is indispensable for a fruitful study that in- 
termeshing of these forces should be properly analys- 
ed. These aspects of political development in Punjab 


have hardly been touched by scholars. If ` these. 


movements are examined in a historical perspective 
and in proper political context, a meaningful history 
of the people of Punjab could be reconstructed. 

A cursory glance at the writings of the authors of 
the Cambridge History of India, such as Dodwell, 
Reginald Coupland, Verny Lovett, suggests a totally 
erroneous view of socio-political development of 
India. Dodwell considered the first few decades of 
British rule prior to 1857 as “a golden age”. He 
cots the content of the “golden age” in these 
words: 


“Sati and Thagi were rhe as eta female infanticide greatly 
lessened, while the: introduction of the railway and the tele- 
graph, the extension of irrigation, the conservation of forests, 
the spread of missionary activity and the growth of educa- 
tion brought India into contact of a new and fruitful kind 
with the external rule. India’s first answer to these bene- 
ficient changes was the Mutiny. In ultimate analysis that 
movement was a Brahman reaction against influences which, 
given free play, would revolutionise the mental, moral and 
social condition of the country.’’’ 


Dodwell, of course, was blissfully ignorant of the 
devastation caused to the countryside of Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa owing to the impact of the Permanent 
Settlement. In 1924, Munro confessed that the land 
management system'in Madras had completely bro- 
ken down in spite of the “beneficient”” ryotwari set- 
tlement. In Bellary district, out of 2300 villages, 1774 
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villages had been rack-rented and the ryots who had 
owned land had been turned into agricultural labou- 
rers almost overnight. Based on the Ricardian concept 
of rent, considered to be,an enlightened mode of asse- 
ssment, land settlementfwas made in UP. But the fact 
remains that the assessment, according to the settle- 
ment of 1833, was so heavy that it was progressively 
reduced in 1846, 1855, 1871 and 1901. In other 
words, for nearly 70 years, the peasantry of UP 
groaned under the heaviest land tax imposed by the 
British in the country. In the 1820s and 1830s 
thousands of peasants from the erstwhile Delhi terri- 
tory (where the Metcalfe brothers ruled as Resi- 
dents) crossed over to Ranjit Singh’s dominion seek- 
ing employment and land for cultivation. This was 
particularly true of areas such as Rohtak, Maham, 
Sohana, Panipat and Karnal. Gerald Barrier says 
that Ranjit Singh extracted 50 to 60 per cent of the 
gross produce as revenue. If that is a correct esti- 
mate, Delhi territory under British rule must have 
suffered from gross over-assessment. In spite of the 
scholarly studies made of Punjab territory under 
Ranjit Singh, it seems to me that several problems 
of this nature require an in-depth analysis so as to 
enable us to have a comparative evaluation of the 
progress made in this area. 

Prakash Tandon, in his interesting autobiogra- 
' phical reminiscences, “Punjabi Century”, recalls that 
an inevitable question asked at the school ‘and 
college examinations related to the blessings of 
British rule, and every student was expected to re- 
count those blessings, which were law and order, 
irrigation, canals, bridges, roads, railways, tele- 
graph and schools. It is striking that even after 50 
years of British rule in Punjab (Punjab was annexed 
in 1849), the list of blessings did not grow beyond 
what Dodwell had asserted while talking of the pre- 
1857 period. These may have been beneficent re> 
forms, but it would be pertinent to examine the 
effects of imperialism, particularly in respect of eco- 
nomic penetration in these areas. British historians, 
notably Robinson and Gallagher, for the first time 
m 1953, demonstrated that economic imperialism 
led to full-blooded exploitation of India from the 
1860s onwards. 

Of course, several studies have been made in this 
sphere lately, but not one study on the economy of 
Punjab has been made so far. This limits our under- 
standing of the way people lived in Punjab at the 
turn of the Twentieth Century. It isno doubt true 
that valuable insights have been gained by scholarly 
studies made of the Punjab Alienation of Land Bill 
of 1900, but to me this appears inadequate. Here 
it may be relevant to mention the findings of an eco- 
nomic survey made of villages in UP in 1888, dur- 
ing Lord Dufferin’s Viceroyalty. The survey furnishes 
a wealth of information. For instance, a family with 
an annual income of about Rs 30 spent four to six 
rupees on English cloth. This is what I meant by 
imperialism penetrating the inner recesses of 
villages. - 

In the last decade of the Nineteenth Century and 
at the beginning of the Twentieth Century, havoc 
was caused by floods, epidemics and famine in north 
India. A Famine Commission was set up in 1901 
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and a series of famine reports before and after 1901 
were produced. Very few scholars have utilised the 
mine of information from these sources (on a wide 
range of subjects) which should enable us to recons- 
truct the life of the rural areas. 

The trend of population growth is even more 
instructive. Until 1921, the population of north 
India either declined or remained stationary or 
increased very slowly indeed. The growth rate in 
population is indicative of some material progress, 
if the average life-span of an individual increased or 
the death rate or infant mortality rate became lower 
during a given period. These census data and vital 
statistics have not been used to reconstruct the story 
of the people of Punjab. 

The agricultural basis of Indian nationalism is 
also a striking phenomenon of the movement of 
UP, Gujarat and other parts of the country in the 
1920s. The common belief that the peasants were 
an inert and incapacitated mass impervious to the 
stimuli of change does not hold true of that period. 
There is enough evidence to show that the illiterate 
villagers did not remain untouched by the political 
and even intellectual elements of nationalism. It is 
true that their love for their land is sometimes con- 
fined to love for the locality. Their distinctive 
customs and dresses are also local rather than 
national. Sociologists would say that they disliked 
not only the foreigner but also men from the next 
village. Yet the agricultural groups in certain res- 
pects display extremely strong national feelings, 
They have a rooted love for tradition, they have’ 
close attachment to theirland both as a source of 
livelihood and as something familiar. They cling to 
their ancestral tongue and customs. It is they who 
have kept alive their distinctive folklore from which 
the nationalist movement derived initial inspiration. 
It is from this angle that Sorokin in his Principles 
of Ru:al Urban Sociology asserted: “With a consider- 
able degree of probability it seems possible to con- 
tend that the agricultural classes have a more deve- 
loped attitude of nationalism in the sense of love 
for their own country or region than the bulk of the 
urban population”. A study of the political attitudes 
of various peasant societies of Europe has confirmed 
Sorokin’s contention. 

In general, a nation has some sort of pre-political 
unity. This unity might be of religious belief, 
language or agreement between values and customs 
and some sort of an awareness and identity. At an 
advanced level, nationalism involves a more general 
and permanent problem of group integration. But 
the first stage of nationalism is reached when “stir- 
rings” or upheavals against foreign ideas and foreign 
government is explicitly shown. This is the period 
in which a nation becomes aware of itself as a 
nation suffering fiom oppression. Frequently it is a 
revulsion against foreign ideas and foreign ways of 
doing things. Nevertheless, nationalism is built on 
these fundamental emotive experiences. 

In spite of regional variations in respect of land 
relations, social groupings, caste order and other 
determining socio-economic factors, Punjab was not 
isolated from the mainstream of the Indian ethos 
and nationalism. O 
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Women and ‘Custodial Violence’ 





Three Law teachers-of Delhi University haye ina memorandum suggested widening of the scope 
-of the law partaining to rape, to cover “custodial violence”. The signatories, Lotika Sarkar, 
Raghunath Kelkar and Upendra Baxi had, along with another colleague, sent an open letter to the 
Chief Justice of India last year seeking a review of the Mathura case. That case is under review 
now. We publish herebelow the text of the new memorandum signed by the three academicians who 
plead for debate and early action on the suggestions made, — Editor i : 





OF the many forms of violence ‘against women in 
India, custodial violence involving rape and 
molestation, has clearly been on the increase in 
recent years. Indian women, especially in the rural 
areas but by no means only there, continue to be 
subjected, nearly thirty years after Independence, 
to degrading and inkuman treatment at the hands 
of the very people whose solemn duty it is to up- 
hold the dignity of human person in the course of 
enforcement of the law. a 
Rape in police stations or by the police is the 
most notorious form of violence against women; it 
is being reported with distressing regularity, and 
increasing frequency, over the last few years, whether 
this be in Andhra Pradesh (Rameeza Bee and 
Shakila cases), Madhya Pradesh (consistent police 
raping of Adivasi women disclosed in 1977-78), 
Maharashtra (the Mathura case), Punjab (the 
Patiala episode) or Bihar and Uttar Pradesh (with 
numerous instances which cannot be captured by 
reference to any one incident). The Mathura case, 
on which so much attention got focussed recently, 
is, we believe, only the tip of the iceberg crushing 
the personality and rights of Indian womanhood. 
But custodial violence of this nature is not con- 
fined to the police alone. One hears of forced prosti- 
tution and molestation of women in Indian women’s 
prisons and of similar treatment of other institution- 
al homes, shelters and centres for women under the 
management of State Governments. The dramatis 
personae are very often public servants. One finds 
instances even of nurses being raped or sexually 
molested in hospitals. 
We focus here on custodial violence on women 
for the simple rea:on that it disqualifies India as a 
nation from calling itself a civilised society. And 
when such violence occurs at the hands of the 


police, it distressingly brings into disrepute the entire: 


institution of police. À 

In the definition of ‘custodial violence’ we include 
every violence against women occurring in public 
places at the hands of public servants. We also 
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include within this notion such violence committed 
by public servants even when it is so organised as to 
avoid the venue of public places. But basically our ' 
focus is on custodial violence in the sense of violence 
by public servants in public places such as police 
stations, women’s institutions, hospitals and the 
like. Our suggestions for change in the law of rape 
and necessary changes in other laws other than the 
Indian Penal Code also incidentally extend to rape 
and sexual molestation and abuse by public servants 
at places other than public places. 

In arriving at our formulations and proposals, we 
have naturally benefited by the recent public dis- 
cussion on the law of rape in the context of the 
Mathura case (and notably by the- Lawyers’ Collec- 
tive, Bombay, in their pamphlet Rape and the Law) 
as well as from ongoing attempts at law reform in 
this area (notably the work of the Law Commission 
of India, the select committee on the Indian Penal 
Code (Amendment) Bill 1972 and the Bill as passed 
by the Rajya Sabha on November 23, 1978). Our 
suggestions partly endorse the ‘changes’ proposed 
so far; partly, they go beyond these. And our prime 
emphasis is not so much on the general law and 
administration concerning the offence of ‘rape’ as a 
whole but on custodial rape. We believe there is 
immediate need for reform of law, and vigorous 
ameliorative action, at least on the lines suggested 
below, if we as a society and nation are to be re- 
deemed from a near total reversion to a barbaric 
era, 5 

Custodial rape, especially by police, is related 
naturally to encounters between women and police 
in the law enforcement process. The Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, 1973 (hereinafter Cr. P. C.) protects, 
through the proviso to Section 160(J), women from 
being called to police stations as witnesses. This sec- 
tion requires that women shall not be required to 
assist investigation as witnesses ‘“‘at places other than 
the place in which ... (they) reside”. But this pro- 
tection does not extend to women in their role as 


complainants, or as arrested accused. 
7 
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We propose that no woman arrested under the 
law shall be keptin police custody in any circum- 
stances. If circumstances require it, the arrested 
woman may be detained in jail, Nari Niketan, or 
any other place of safety or in such a place as is 
directed by the duty magistrate before whom she is 
produced immediately upon arrest. We suggest 
that a statutory change be formulated on the lines 
of the provisions -of the Children Act, 1960, in re- 
lation to arrest and detention of Cuildren. : 

We also suggest that a special provision be made 
in the Cr PC requiring the police.arresting a woman 
to give immediate information to her relatives about 
her arrest on the same lines as section 19(a) of the 
Children Act, 1960. . 

While the above suggestions take care of the situ- 
ation of women as arrestees, there remains the im- 
portant point of encounter between women and the 
police which is so far unregulated by law. This is 
the situation where women themselves wish to go to 
the police station to make or register complaints 
ór to make statements as witnesses of their own 
accord. Occasionally, even such situations mature 
into those of rape or sexual abuse as the Mathura 
case clearly shows. To prevent such occurrences, at 
least two steps could be envisaged. The first step is 
to enact a rule, in effect prescribing that women are 
not to be brought to the police station even with 
their consent for recording of statements. This would 
be an ideal step from the present focus on custodial 
violence against women. But if acceptance of this 
involves very substantial difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, we suggest that ‘at the 
very least there should be a statutory requirement 
that women voluntarily going to police stations to 
make complaints or record statements should be 
fully informed of their rights under the law at the 
earliest but in any’ case soon after they enter the 
police station and before the complaint or statement 
is recorded. 

The requirement of compulsory statutory warning 
at this level will go a long way to reduce the poten- 
tial for police violence. On the one hand, this 
requirement will bring to the full view of the police 
the fact that women, as citizens and persons, have 
rights which they ought to respect. On the other 
hand, women, normally unaware of their standing at 
law, will find this kind of information useful in their 
encounters with the law enforcement process. In 
both ways, this procedure would enhance the police- 
women relationship. And in any case, the frequently 
demonstrated potential for violence in such encoun- 
ters would be somewhat diminished. 

Even as we propose these changes, we remain 
aware that directions under the law may be more 
frequently honoured in breach. Section 166 of the 
Indian Penal Code (hereinafter IPC) concedes 
this possibility. It provides that if a public servant 
knowingly disobeys “any direction of the law as to 
the way in which he is to conduct himself” and 
he disobeys such direction with the intention or 
knowledge that it will cause “injury to any person’’, 
he shall be punished with simple imprisonment up 
to one year, or fine, or both. But prosecutions under 
this section are few and far between; and it remains 
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possible for directions to be flouted with impunity, 
as is evidenced by the callous disregard of the direc- 
tion given in section 160 (1) Cr. PC prohibiting 
the calling of women witnesses to police stations. 
The magnitude of the problem in general was recog- 
nised when the Rajya Sabha approved in 1978 a 
change in Section 166 IPC providing for a higher 
punishment for this offence. We endorse that sugges- 
tion as well as the proposd new section 166-A for 
the IPC. 

But we believe that to deal with wilful disobedi- 
ence of the directions of law in situations of custo- 
dial violence to women, it is necessary to have 
specific changes. We suggest therefore that the 
relevant part of the IPC be modified as follows. 
First, the IPC should clearly and specifically pres- 
cribe that non-compliance with any direction of law 
in favour of and for the protection of women, includ- 
ing directions unner Section 160 (1) Cr. PC (and 
other directions we have now proposed in the prece- 
ding section) shall be punishable with imprisonment 
up to three years; second, a public servant who in 
discharge of his duties or performance of functions 
under the law conducts himself in such a way as to 
injure a woman shall also be guilty of an offence 
punishable with similar imprisonment. The latter 
category will, for example, make it an offence to 
molest or sexually abuse a woman going to the 
police station on her own volition to make a com- 
plaint or record a statement, or a Government 
medical practitioner, in cases of rape, being careless 
or negligent in performance of his duties in such a 
way as to cause injury to women. 

While it is not quite correct to suggest, without 
any qualification, that police and prosecutors have 
a wide discretion to prosecute or not to prosecute, 
we feel that the available discretion in prosecutorial 
process is often likcly to be exercised in ways dis- 
favouring prosecution when police are themselves 
involved in situations of custodial rape or violence 
over women. To reduce, if not to eliminate, situa- 
tions of lack: of prosecutorial action or initiative, 
we suggest that magistrates may be invested with 
special powers in such cases. 

First, we propose that in all cases involving 
allegations of custodial violence against women 
where a no-charge report is filed (under Section 169 
read with Section 173 (4) Cr. PC), the magistrate 
shall in every case examine the woman alleged to 
have been raped or sexually abused and then decide 
as to the acceptance or otherwise of the police 
report of no-charge. This will ensure that the no- 
charge report would be accepted only if the magis- 
trate is satisfied not just on the basis of the report 
or record but only after personal examination of 
the victim-woman. 

Second, we propose as a very special measure 
justified by the incidence of custodial rape and viol- 
ence, that the magistrate should have the power, as 
soon as he gets a report (copy of FIR or otherwise) 
that a woman has been allegedly taped while in 
custody ofa public servant or by a public servant, 
he may, if he so chooses, stop the police investiga- 
tion into the matter and himself conduct an enquiry 
into the matter. Once again, this proposal is 
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designed to ensure that distortions in prosecutorial. 
processes do not tend to prevent legal redress for 
women in cases of custodial violence. We also believe 
that this would add a salutary check on prosecutorial 
practices. 

As mentioned earlier, one way of minimising the 
chances of custodial rape and violence to women is 
to avoid sending arrested women to police custody 


and to keep them in some other safe custody. . 


Another way of obviating police custody, or for 
that matter any custody, is to release the arrested 
woman on bail soon after her arrest. With this in 
mind, we feel that in the case of women the bail 
provisions and processes should be further liberal- 
ised. Section 50(2) Cr. PC may be extended, in 
_ cases involving women, to non-bailable offences as 
well. In cases involving women, the provisions of 
anticipatory bail should also be further liberalised. 
Absence of adequate provision for legal aid and 
services is a most conspicuous problem in achieving 
justice for the Indian people. But in cases of custo- 
dial violence against women it assumes a different 
dimension as in such cases the victim of such viol- 
ence is much more in need of legal aid and assis- 
tance for getting redress. We strongly feel that in 
the area of custodial rape the State should forthwith 
assume obligation to provide legal services. This is 
because it is one area where the need is manifest 
and pressing. Custodial rape mocks at the very roots 
of the claim that India is a rale-of-law society. It is 
clearly an area of priority for immediate provision 
of legal services. Accordingly, we suggest an amend- 
ment in the Cr. PC enabling the judges, and also 
placing them under a legal obligation, to appoint a 
lawyer at state expense in every case involving custo- 
dial rape. It is l 
Prosecutor render timely and adequate legal services 
to the victim at every stage of the pre-trial proceed- 
ings. 
- We go a little further and suggest that even after 
this provision for legal services is made, sustained 
thought may be given to the creation of the institu- 
tion of public Defenders for Women. This institu- 
tion will ensure a fair deal to Indian women in 
situations beyond custodial violence by public 
servants. It will helpin a more systematic effort at 
dealing with violence against women in domestic 
and marital situations. 

Medical examination is indeed a crucial aspect of 
evidence in situations of custodial violence, and 
especially custodial rape. We suggest that'in all such 
cases there should be mandatory physical medical 
examination of the person alleged to have committed 
the act of violence against the woman. Section 53 
Cr. PC, which provides for the medical examina- 
tion of the arrested accused person, should thus be 
made more stringent in respect of arrestees accused 
of rape and violence against women. The magistrate 
has no power at present to order medical examina- 
tion of the accused under Section 53, This power we 
think is essential, so that the magistrate may ex- 
ercise it whenever needed. This examination should 
be expeditious. Adequate provisions should be made 
in police rules to this effect; an amendment to the 
Cr. PC should specifically make the existing pro- 
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also possible to make the Public 


vision in Section 53 Cr. PC more stringent. 

We considered very closely the question ofjmaking 
mandatory the medical examination of the alleged 
victim of rape or custodial violence, but decided 
against such a course. For one thing, such a measure 
would ipso-facto mean arrest, thereby creating con- 
ditions of encounter between police and women, 
which we have striven, self-consciously, in this set 
of proposals to, minimise. For another, feel that 
such mandatory requirement could add to the fur- 
ther potential for general harassment of women. We 
instead propose that every victim must be informed - 
of the need to undergo a medical examination 
promptly in situations of rape or sexual abuse; that 
such information be provided in prescribed time in 
a language understood by the victim; and that the 
imparting of this information and the response of 
the victim should be recorded by the police. The 
police rules should accordingly incorporate these 
provisions. Moreover, we recommend that the magi- 
strate may have the discretionary. power to require 
medical examination of the victim as soon as'he has 
the report or the information concerning custodial 
violence affecting woman. ' 

As regards the trial process, we agree with the 
suggestion canvassed recently that as far as possible 
the trial should be in camera. The reasons for this 
suggestion are self-evident. Butin the nature of 
things we would like the court to have discretion to 
be exercised judiciously in each situation. 

We strongly endorse the suggestion made by the 
women’s Cooperative that it should be illegal for 
anyone to report, during the investigation or trial, 
the name of the victim ‘of rape or of custodial vio- 
lence and that the IPC should specifically provide 
that the publication in any form of such informa- 
tion shall be deemed to constitute defamation under 
the IPC. Moreover, we suggest that the publication 
of such information should be made a congnisable 
offence inviting deterrent punishment. We also sug- 
gest that the name of the victim may not be report- 
ed in law reports or the decisions of courts. We take 
it that the reasoning underlying these ‘suggestions 
(the primary aim of which is to enable a victim ` 
woman to overcome the trauma and stigma which 
attaches to her in such situations) is obvious enough. 

On the other hand, we suggest that in all cases 
where a person is convicted of custodial rape, the’ 
court may, at the time of passing sentence, impose, 
in addition, the punishment of public censure by 
causing the offender’s name, residence, etc., and the 
particulars of the offence and the punishment im- 
posed to be published at the offender’s expense in 
such newspapers or in such other manner as the 
court may direct. 

Frst of all, we fully endorse the addition as envis- 
aged by the Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Bill, 
1978, of Sections 376-A, 376-B and 376-C proposing 
specific offences for custodial rapes in the settings 
of women’s institutions, social welfare institutions 
and the like. The Bill, which was passed by the 
Rajya Sabha and was pending inthe Lok Sabha, 
lapsed because of the dissolution of the Lok Sabha 
in 1979. We believe that this amendment, duly 
passed by the Rajya Sabha, and other amendments 
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-Wè tiow propose should be passed asa matter of 
‘urgent priority even if the rather comprehensive 
amendments to the Indian Penal Code, under con- 
„sideration for quite some time, have to be further 
deferred. 


Second, we note the formulation of Section 375, É 


clause (c), as approved by the Rajya Sabha. Under 
the clause, sexual intercourse will constitute rape 
-when it takes place “with her consent, when it has 
-been obtained by putting her in the fear of death, or 
‘of hurt, either to herself or anyone else present at 
the place” [the italicised portion represents the ad- 
dition to the existing clause (c)]. The rationale of 
this amendment as passed by the Rajya Sabha is 
clear enough. But we would urge even. further exten- 
_Sion of that scope. And this is that the fear of death 
or of hurt need not be limited to those present at 
the place. The words “present at the place” would 


indicate that the offence is committed in the pre- ` 


sence or vicinity :of others as in situations of mass 
rape of Adivasis or untouchables. This situation is 
no doubt within the amended formulation. But other 
situations of, intimidation are not, such as threat to 
the life of an ailing father or threat of hurt or death 
to one’s near relations. Such threat too would 
clearly vitiate consent. - 

. We would, therefore, suggest the extension of the 
proposed amendment as follows: “putting her in 
fear of death, or of hurt, either to herself or her 
near relations or friends” (The addition of ‘friends’ 


is considered-necessary with a view to including the . 


category of people who may not be blood relations 
_ but may have as~much affinity with the woman as 
her near relations, for example, a boy friend or a 
girl friend). In order to ensure that this provision is 
not abused or exploited, it would be necessary to 
specify that such threat would not vitiate consent 
for the purposes of this (proposed) section if the 
woman concerned has sufficient time to have re- 
course to public authorities. Parallel language as 
used in Section 99 IPC in respect of the limitations 
on the right of self-defence can be extended here. 
We would also suggest, and endorse a similar sug- 
gestion made by others, that in custodial rape cases 
it shall be presumed that the sexual intercourse was. 


without the consent of the woman and that the bur- ` 


den would be on the accused ‘to prove that the 
woman had given her consent. We believe that this 
expedient of shifting the initial burden of proof, 
which is not unkown to the Indian law in general 
(for example in revenue matters, especially customs), 
should be extended to the area of violence against 
women in the particular situations of - custodial 
rape. $ , 

We also suggest that an explanation should be 
added to Section 375 as follows: 

“The sexual intercourse would be deemed to be without the 
consent of the woman under clause .2 if the consent of the 
woman to the sexual intercourse is apparently obtained by put- 
ting her in fear of injury of such a nature and under such 
circumstances that a reasonable person would infer from them 
that the fear must have been the most predominant and oper- 
ative factor in the formation of the woman’s consent to the 


sexual intercourse (or in other words, if the consent can be 
reasonably considered the offspring of the fear of injury)”. 


We suggest this with a view to facilitating greater 
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use of Section 375. We find that it is- unusual to 
have prosecution or convictions on the'second limb 
of Section 375 where rape is said to have occurred if 
intercourse takes place “without her consent”. This 
is because, we surmise, the definition of ‘consent’ in 
Section 90: IPC is too general and furnishes no pre- 
cise evidentiary standards. We feel that foregoing 
explanation: will help us attain reversal of the rela- 
tive non-use of the second limb of Section 375. 

Finally, we support tae suggestions made by the 
Lawyer’s Collective that the first part of Section 
7 of the United Kingdom Sexual Offences Act, 1976, 
be adopted mutatis mutandis by way of a specific 
addition to the Indian Evidence Act. We suggest 
that no evidence in respect of the woman’s moral 
character, her sexual encounters and experiences 
of life with persons other than the accused, shall be 
allowed in any case of rape or sexual abuse against 
women; unless the court, for special reasons to be 
recorded in writing, considers it essential to allow 
such evidence in the interests of justice and fair trial. 

In making this suggestion, we are not endorsing 
the whole of Section 7 of the UK Act, which re- 
cognises other exceptions to the main proposal. This 
is because we feel that most Indian decisions on the 
subject disclose the not unnatural tendency to give 
prominence to woman's moral character or sexual 
life. Although it is not possible to be dogmatic con- 
cerning it, we feel that it would be geaerally accurate 
to say that in most situations an adverse finding on 
a woman’s moral character or sexual conduct and 
life often looms large in the total appraisal of the 
evidence and is responsible for eventual acquittal of 
the accused. Our proposal provides discretion to the 
court in special cases, for reasons to be recorded in 
writing, to permit such evidence if considered strictly 
‘necessary. The evidence is thus not altogether ex- 
cluded. But the attempt clearly is to restrict its role 
as a normal and staple feature of criminal proceed- 
ings in rape cases. 

We believe that in Indian conditions, with a 
pluralistic society having different mores and stand- 
ards of sexual morality and conduct both in relation 
to pre-marital and post-marital relations, the present 
situation allowing evidence on the victim’s personal 
life often tends to result in miscarriage of justice, 
Neither pre-marital nor post-marital sexual conduct, 
as sanctioned by diverse cultural mores and stand- 
ards, should be allowed to exonerate the rapist if 
the evidence as a whole is against it. Even if it is 
conceded that this does not happen, we must at 
least guard against the probability of its happening. 
Moreover, the victim of a rape, in typical Indian 
situations, is apt to be misled or confused or ied to 
conflicting testimony when her personal life becomes 
the subject of sharp forensic practices legitimate in 
a court-room setting, which may by itself create 
considerable psychodynamic strain in the mind of 
the victim of a rape. 

We have in this memorandum tried to identify 
the principal ways in which a reform of law could 
‘help in inhibiting situations of custodial violence, 
including rape, against women and in sternly deal- 
ing with perpetrators of such violence. The sugges- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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| Impact of : 
Plastics” 


on 
Rural Economy — Í 


C.L. KOHLI, 
and - 
RASHPAL MALHOTRA 


A study of the plastic industry, primarily engaged 
in manufacturing ‘articles used. in the household 
sector, has been carried out to measure as far as 
possible, from field work and available data, its 
impact on rural unemployment .in the small-scale, 
. village and cottage industries. The use of plastics 
during the span of these 32 years as a major substi- 
tute of a number of articles previously produced by 
the village, hand and cottage industries, at all-India 
level, from indigenous and locally available raw 
material including agricultural waste, has succeeded 
in displacing unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled wor- 
kers, particularly in rural India , 

The contemporary relevance and application of 
the present study becomes even more important in 
the light of: (a) the growing social contradictions in 
Indian economic development; (b) increasing un- 


employment: (c) the development strategy outlined ` 


by the Government and as ‘reflected in the Draft 
Five-Year Plan 1978-83, relating to “the removal of 
unemployment and significant under-employment”’. 
This research report brings out clearly the extent 
` of displacement of workers earlier engaged in making 
articles used by the household sector and made from 
indigenous and locally available raw material and 
agricultural waste. The comparison in the matter 


a 
This is a slightly abridged version of the report of a 
study undertaken by the authors for Centre for Research 
in Rural and Industrial Development, Chandigarh. 
Y 


2B, 


of displacement had to be confined to a few articles 


where the basis of displacement by the plastic indus-, 


. try could be investigated directly. 


It seems appropriate to mention here that Dr 
K.N. Raj, in 1956, highlighted the disadvantages 
which the cottage, village and small industries had 
been subjected to in the matter of displacement of 
rural workers by the introduction of capital-inten- 


sive industry in the handloom trade. In his book, ` 


India’s Economic Policy, Charan Singh has also put 
forward, in justification of the Gandhian approach 
to industry, sufficient data and information proving 
the displacement factor. ea 
People (Volume 6, Number 3, 1979) published 


from London, recently released extract of a report - 


on “What is Appropriate Technology?’ by Inter- 
national Labour Office economist Keith Marsden. 
This is directly related to the investigations and con- 
clusions of the study carried out-by the Centre for 
Research in Rural and Industrial! Development: 

“In the struggle to create enough jobs for people, 
the idea of appropriate technology has come to 
occupy an important place. It is now realised that 
the kind of: technology a country adopts can pro- 
foundly affect its entire society — not just the 
amount of employment available, but the distribution 
of income, the degree of centralisation, the balance 
of trade, or the opportunities for skilled and unskil- 
led workers. 

Until recently most Third World countries consi- 


_ dered only one factor in choosing technology, whe- 


ther it was the best and most modern available. The 
technology was usually Western, developed for the 
Western world: plenty of capital, a general shortage 
of labour (until the recession of the °70s) and large 
home markets or well-developed export: markets. In 
that context it made sense to go in for large plants 
using machinery and techniques that were capital- 
intensive and labour-saving, with high outputs -per 
worker. : , 

This kind of technology-was also quite appropriate 
for some oil-rich developing countries of the Arabian 
peninsula. who had plenty of capital and few wor- 
kers. As it was foreign in origin it usually involved 
additional imports of spare parts: and even raw 
material, but as these countries had a surfeit of for- 
eign exchange that did not matter either. 

But in most developing countries the conditions 
were the reverse. There was a massive surplus of 
unemployed and under-employed people, a chronic 


shortage of capital and foreign exchange, and home - 


markets made small by lack of purchasing power 
among the masses. Jn this context Western techno- 
logy was highly inapprorpiate for most sectors and 
would often put out of work more people than it 
employed. i 

Keith Marsden cites a classic case of inappro- 
priate technology from a Latin American country, 
where a new plastic shoe industry was set up. Two 
expensive injection moulding machines were import- 
ed for a factory that employed only 40 workers to 
produce 1.5 million pairs of shoes a year. The raw 
material involved, PV chips, had to be imported. 
too. The more durable plastic shoes completely 
supplanted leather shoes, and destroyed the liveli- 
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hood of as many as.8,000 artisans directly and in- 
directly employed in making them. 

The concept of appropriate technology originated 
with Gandhi who saw as early as 1920 the unemp- 
loyment and rural poverty that’ city-based Western 
technology had created in India. Gandhi started. the 


. first programmes for cottage industries that later. 


developed into India’s current programmes. The 
late E.F. Schumacher developed the idea further, 
realising that appropriate or intermediate technology 
(as he called it) had to be an improvement on 
traditional methods. : 

The plastic industry, which is a' small-scale indus- 
try, has ‘started marketing domestic-utility items 
which are rapidly replacing traditional items pro- 

. duced ' by cottage industry. Cottage industry is 
seriously threatened by this influx. This research 


study was conducted to identify those small-scale. 


village and cottage industries which have been affect- 
ed by the plastic industry. Plastics have replaced as 
large number of house-hold goods traditionally 
manufactured by village artisans. Consequently, a 
substantial amount of rural labour has been dis- 
placed. The plastic industry claims to be labour- 
intensive. But it is not necessarily so, because inten- 
siveness is relative, and when compared with cottage 
industry, it is more likely to be categorised ‘as 
capital-intensive. 
The objectives of this study, which was limited to 
household plastic goods, were: (1) To analyse con- 
sumer reactions about household plastic goods. (2) 
To identify areas of small-scale, village and cottage 


industries which have been directly hit by the plastic - 


industry. (3) To examine in the rural sector the 
- extent of labour displacement which has resulted 
from the introduction of plastic goods. (4) To 
examine the producer’s reactions. ! 
With a view to analysing consumer reactions to 
household plastic goods'as many as 480` households 
were interviewéd in rural and urban areas. These 


households were divided into three size groups ~. 


“small, medium and large. The classification, shown 


in Table 1, was made on the basis of the monthly- 


income per household in the urban areas and on the 
size of land holding in the rural areas. 


Table 1 N 
CLASSIFICATION OF SIZE GROUPS . 





Urban area 





E Rural area 
Size group (Monthly income) (Size of land holding) 
Small Up to Rs 300 Below 2 hectares* 
Medium Rs 301 to 1,500 2 to 4 hectares 
Large Above Rs 1,500: Above 4 hectares 


*This group also included landless labourers. 
t 


The selection of households was made according 
‘to quota-sampling technique. Two hundred and 
forty households were interviewed in the urban areas 
and a similar number ‘in the rural areas. Equal 
weightage was given to each size-group. j 
Consumer reactións to plastic goods, and plastic- 
replaced goods have been: analysed side by side. 
They are summarised below: ' , 
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. (i) Plastic goods as alternative to plastic-replaced 
goods: Consumers were asked whether they con- 
sidered plastic goods to be better substitutes for the 
goods they replaced. The response obtained is given 
in Table 2. > 


Table 2 


PLASTIC GOODS AS ALTERNATIVE TO 
REPLACED GOODS 








Rural Urban Total . 
Size group ‘Better Not Bëtter Not Better Not 
E etter etter ' better 
Small — 838 > æ — io. 
Medium 6 74 18 62 24 136 
Large 16 64 38 42 54 106 
Total: 22 218 56 184 78 402 





It is evident that, in all, 16.25 per cent households 
consider plastic goods to be'better than the replaced 
goods. In the rural areas 9.16 per cent and in the 
urban areas 23,33 per cent consider plastic goods as 
a.better alternative. In the small-size group of both 
areas, household plastic goods are not considered 
better than traditional goods,:as 100 per cent of the 
households reported that- plastic goods were not 
better than the replaced goods. There must, there- 
fore, be other reasons for preferrin g plastics to tradi- 
tional goods: 

(ii) Price as.a factor: All households reported that 
there was wide price disparity between plastic goods 
and plastic-replaced goods. The comparatively low 
price of the plastic goods is the main reason for 
their being chosen. However, this is true only if 
durability is not taken into consideration, 


Table 3f 
CHOICE OF GOODS AT EQUAL-PRICE LEVEL 





Rural Urban Total 
e- 


oa’ Re- Re- 
Size group Plastic placed Plastic | placed Plastic placed 








goods goods goods goods goods . goods 

Small — 80 — 80 — 160 
Medium t — 30 8 R2 . 8 152 
Large 10 70 26 54 36 124 
. Total: 10 230 34 206 44 436 


2 

(iii) The choice of goods at equal-price level: To 
analyse the scope for reviving and developing re- 
Placed goods, the households were asked which 
goods they would like to purchase at the equal-price 
level. Surprisingly, 90.84 per cent of consumer pre- 
ferences were for the plastic-replaced goods. In the 
small-size group, 100 per cent; in medium-size 
group, 95 per cent and in large-size group, 77.5 per 
cent consumer preferences were for the replaced 
goods. 

Two facts are evident from Table 
consumer still has a liking for the plastic-replaced 
or traditional goods. Second, these goods must be 
produced at a lower cost through economies of sale 
attained via appropriate technology. 

(iv) The appearance of plastic goods: The attrac- 

; 5 
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3. First, the 


\ 


tive appearance of plastic goods has its impact on 


the choice by the consumer. The households studied 
were asked if they considered the plastic goods more 
attractive than the replaced goods. The reply varied 
from group to group, as is given in Table 4. 


Table 4 


. THE APPEARANCE OF PLASTIC GOODS IN 
COMPARISON WITH REPLACED GOODS 








Rural Urban ` Total 

Size group Attrac-. Not  Attrac- Not Attrac- Net 
e tive attrac- tive attrac- tive attrac- 

tive tive tiye 
omm Immm 
Small 20 20 40 40 60 100. 
Medium 70 10 80 — ‘150 . 10 
Large — 80 — 160 — 
Total 170 70 ` 200 40 370 110 





Table 4 shows that 77.1 per cent of the house- 
holds consider plastic goods more attractive than 
replaced goods, Only. 22.9 per cent think otherwise. 


In the smail group, 37.5 per cent are in favour and ~ 


62.5 per cent against the appearance of plastic goods. 
‘In the medium group, 93.75 per cent are in favour of 
attractive appearance. The entire large group, pre- 
fers the appearance of the plastic goods. In the rural 
sector, only 25 per cent of the small group 87.5 per 
cent of the medium group and 100 per cent of the 
large group favour the appearance of plastic goods. 
In the urban sector, 50 per cent of the small group 
and 100 per cent of the medium and large group 
= were in favour of the appearance of the plastic 
. goods, This wide differentiation in the rural and- 
urban sectors and from group to group is due to the 
varied nature of the plastic goods purchased by the 
different groups of households: ~ f 
(v) Durability of goods: The consumer always 
` has the tendency to go in favour of durable goods. 
The households were asked whether they ‘considered 
the plastic goods more durable than the replaced 
ones. The reply, was negative in all cases. 

(vi) Reselling of unserviceable plastic goods:-At 
the time of purchasing the goods, the consumers 
keep in mind the terminal value of the goods. Unus- 
able plastic goods have a ready doorstep sale. Street- 
hawkers purchase unserviceable , plastic ° goods at 
Rs 3. to 3.50 per kg. Plastic goods are often traded 

_ for other items, such as tumblers, cups and saucers. 

- The holseholds were asked about the reselling of 
plastic goods in the rural and urban sectors. The 
results obtained are given in Table 5. 





: Table 5 
RESELLING OF UNSERVICEABLE (BROKE 
* PLASTIC GOODS : 
Rural Urban Total __ 
i — Re- Not Re- Not Re- Not 
SUE BATE selling reselling selling reselling selling reselling 
80 = 80 = 160 a 
Sree 60 20 80 os 140 . 20 
Large 2% 8605418 44 116 
. Total: > 166 14 . 178 62 «. 344 136 
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Of all households, 71.7 per cent were reselling ` 
unserviceable plastic goods. In the small group 100 . 
per cent reported reselling. In the medium group, 
87.5 per cent and in the large group, 27.5 per cent 
reported reselling. In the rural sector, 69.1 per cent 
of the households and in the urban sector 74 per 
cent did the reselling. The entire small group . 
reported reselling in both the sectors. In the medium: 
group, 75 percent in the rural and 100 per cent in’ 
the urban sector reported reselling. In the case of 
the large group, only 32.5 per cent in the rural and 
22.5 per cent in the urban sector reported reselling 
of plastic goods. It is evident that the extent of resel- ° 
ling of broken plastic items is very high in small and 
medium groups in both sectors. The ‘reselling is ` 
considerably low in large groups in both sectors. 
High-income people generally avoid going to the 
street for reselling plastic goods. g 

(vii) The impact of light weight: The plastic items 
are much lighter than their replaced counterparts. 
Lightness of weight was also found to influence the 
choice of plastic goods, as given below: 


Table 6 


a 


OF PLASTIC GOODS 


IMPACT OF LIGHT WEIGHT ON, THE CHOICE 
oS wt te E 














. Rural Urban Total 
Size group Some No Some _ No Some No 
: impact impact impact impact impact impact 
Small — 80 — 80 — 160 
Medium -10, 70 30 50 ‘AO - 120 
Large 18 . 62 54 26 72 88 
Total : 28 212 84 156 112 368, 


a a A S E 
Table 6 shows that only 23.3 per cent of house- 


holds have felt some impact of light. weight upon the 
choice of plastic goods. In the'small group, the 
impact is nil. In the medium group, the impact 
of lightness is 25 per cent and-in the large 
group it is 45 per cent. In the small group of rural 
and urban sectors, it is nil. In the medium group of 


‘the rural sector, itis 12.5 per cent .and in that of 
-the urban sector, it is 37:5 per cent. In the case of 


the large group, the impact in rural areas is only 
22.5 per-cent and in urban areas, the impact is 67.5 
per cent. Thus the impact of light weight is more in 
the urban areas than in the rural. 

From the analysis of consumer reactions to plastic 
goods and plastic-replaced goods, the following 
results emerge: (a) There is a wide price disparity 
in plasti¢ goods and plastic-replaced goods. Appa- 


- rently, all plastic goods are cheaper than the replac- 


ed goods. Low price is the main reason for selecting 
plastic goods, particularly in the rural areas. (b). 
Plastic goods are not better substitutes for the goods 
they replace. Consumers are still in favour of pur- 
chasing traditional goods, which are more durable.. 
They prefer the traditional goods, provided they are 
price-competitive and asthetically more pleasing. (c) 
Plastic goods lose their attractive appearance sooner. 


` They require greater care, and ‘precautions have to 


be taken to prevent fire hazards. (d) There is very 
little impact of the light weight attribute. of plastics 
on the choice by the consumer. C] ss 

. (To be Continued) 
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Managing 
Food 
Surpiuses 


I. SATYA SUNDARAM 


THanks to the new agricultural strategy, mainly 

consisting of adoption of high-yielding varieties 
of seeds and application of larger doses of fertilisers, 
we have at present a buffer stock of 20 million ton- 
nes of foodgrains. How to utilise these surpluses 
effectively is the main problem. ; 

A surplus on the food front did create problems 
even for a country like the United States which had 
to destroy a part of the surplus to stabilise prices. 
West Germany had to bring down the areas under 
certain crops, for instance potato, to avoid glut-cum- 
price crashes. But the problem facing us is different. 
In spite of food surpluses, the problems of hunger 
and employment are as severe as before—40 per cent 
of the population lives below the poverty line and 
about 40 million people are either unemployed or 
under-employed. 

Since India has long been accustomed to food 
scarcities and shortages, it is now finding it difficult 
to deal with surpluses on the farm front. As one ex- 
pert: observed at the Tamil Nadu | Agricultural 
University seminar in Coimbatore, “We have deve- 
loped the expertise to manage scarcity conditions, 
but surpluses being a new phenomenon, the pro- 
blems arising therefrom do baffle us.” 


———————————— eee 
The author ‘is Lecturer, Post-graduate Department 


of Economics, Hindu College, Machilipatnam. i 
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Though the farm sector has not yet been placed 
on a sound footing, India may continue to face such 
surpluses, and therefore a strategy should be worked 
out to make the best use of them. There is at least 
an apparent glut in respect of wheat, rice, cotton, 
sugarcane, potato, onion and apple. In the case of 
wheat and paddy the Government did introduce 
ptice-support measures which have by and large 
been effective. Apart from increasing storage capa- 
city, the Government is studying the possibility of 
stepping up exports of sugar, jaggery, onions and 
potatoes. The strain on the public distribution sys- 
tem has‘ been greatly reduced. But increasing the 
production of particular crops has created a con- 
fusing situation in respect of price support, procure- 
ment, storage, transport and distribution. 

There is vast scope for increasing foodgrains cut- 
put since most farm holdings have remained uneco- 
nomical. The farm sector has to be placed ona 
sound footing by correcting regional imbalances and 
by making the uneconomical holdings economical 
by removing constraints facing small and marginal 
farmers. This aspect should not be increased as the 
problem of malnutrition is alarming. Foodgrains 
constitute 80 per cent of the Indian diet. But per 
capita availability in 1971 was 4'l grams per day. 
Against the average per-adult demand of 2200 to 
2400 calories a day, actual availability is as low as 
1700 calories. According to the Draft Sixth Plan, 
between 41 and 47 per cent of the population with a 
consumption below 2100 to 2400 calories a day per 
person live below the poverty’ line. Asa result of 
sectoral and regional imbalances, the situation is 
worse still in some region. One defect is that food 
continues to be identified with foodgrains and as 
such adequate attention is not paid to substitutes 
like milk, fruits and vegetables to meet nutritional 
requirements. 

While there is need for stepping up the output of 
items like bajra, jowar and maize which are mainly 
consumed by the rural poor and whose output is 
widely fluctuating, there is also need for a marked 
change in our food habits not only to overcome the 
surpluses and shortages in respect of various food 
items but also to improve the nutrition value of 
food. For instance, the country is experiencing glut 
of potatoes. During 1978-79, there was a bumper 
potato harvest of 90 lakh tonnes as against 81.5 
lakh tonnes in 1977-78. It is well to remember that 
potato is rich in starch, vitamins, minerals and pro- 
teins. It is thus wholesome food and a good source 
of requisite calories. Yet, its output is causing anxiety 
particularly to producers as prices have fallen below 
the remunerative level. The prices on an average 
range from Rs 30 to 40 a quintal in regions where the 
crop is being currently marketed. This necessitates 
price support because potato cultivation is highly 
input-intensive -and requires substantial investment. 
This crisis is partly due to our rigid food habits. 
Potato is seldom used as a substitute for rice or 
wheat. On the other hand, the consumption of 
potato increases as the consumption of wheat or 
rice increases. If food habits become more flexible, 
problems of shortages and surpluses can both be 
easily overcome. 
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During 1977-78, we had a record agricultural out- 
put of 125.5 million tonnes, and it has stabilised 
around 130 million ‘tonnes now. In a climate of 
comfortable food output, what should be the ideal 
size of a buffer stock? This is relevant because we 
are maintaining the highest ever buffer of grain re- 
serve of 20 million tonnes. In our country the pri- 
mary aim of reserves is to stabilise foodgrain prices. 
But the size of buffer stock is important because 
investment in food reserve is not ‘only high but 


brings no returns. After all, it does not result in any . 


net increment to national income. Moreover, in 
India, the demand for foodgrains is not showing 
improvement as the rich have enough while the poor 
continue to suffer from inadequate purchasing 
power. This is another reason why the Government 
finds it difficult to dispose of food reserves. 

The Government has to think of food exports to 
minimise the strain in maintaining the buffer stock. 
In that case, we have to change our cropping 
pattern. If food output shows even moderate increase 
every year, there is some scope for exporting a part 
of our reserves at competitive prices. The UN Food 
and Agriculture Organisation has predicted a world 
food shortage in the current decade. As there are 
still countries suffering from food scarcity, food ex- 
ports by India cannot be ruled out. But the more 


important issue is that there is hunger in our own . 


country. We have to use the buffer stock to solve 
the problems of poverty and unemployment. ` 

If food output continues to increase in the absence 
of increased demand for food, farm prices may 
crash. The 1979-80 Budget offered many incentives 
to farmers, but they may be of no use unless we 
keep farm prices at a remunerative level. While 
there is scope for increasing farm output since most 
agricultural holdings are being run uneconomically 
at present, investment may come down sharply if 
farm prices become unremunerative. Some econo- 
mists criticise the Agricultural Prices Commission 
for recommending a single procurement price based 
on aggregate data, giving weight to varietal diffe- 
rences but not to spatial differences though the 
country has regional variations in natural resource 
endowment and economic and social conditions. 
Thus, a uniform procurement price is not remunera- 
tive to all. Moreover, there should be parity bet- 
ween farm prices and non-farm prices. If farm prices 
alone fall, investment in agriculture becomes unattrac- 
tive and it will be diverted to non-farm sectors in 
spite of concessions offered to farmers. 

The present buffer stock is operated at a cost of 
Rs. 400 crores by way of maintenance and Rs 100 
crores by way of sub-idy. The country cannot afford 
this; at least a part of this amount can be spent on 
provision of additional irrigation facilities, stepping 
up of fertiliser output, etc. f 

Above all, storage is the most difficult problem. 
Since a considerable proposition of storage space is 
hired, maintenance cost is as high as Rs 22 per quintal 
or Rs 440 crores for the buffer of 22 million tonnes. 
The Food Corporation of India alone accounts 
for 18 million tonnes, of which only 11 million 
tonnes has proper cover. According to some esti- 
mates, about 20 per centof the foodgrains output 
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‘is lost.at various stages due to inadequate storage 
facilities: A significant part of even the stock with 
the FCI is exposed to rodents, robbers and rains. 
It would be wise to have stocks only to the extent of 
Proper storage facilities available, the balance being 
used to meet immediate needs, > 

In April 1977 the Food-for-Work programme was 
introduced. It now forms part of the strategy to 
attack rural unemployment and poverty. The scheme 
has recently been modified to include both non-Plan 
and Plan. works. Whereas only Rs 20 crores was, 
made available for this programme in 1977-78, ex- 
penditure during 1978-79 was of the order of Rs 125 
crores — which means that over one million tonnes 
will be supplied to States as against 0.20 million 
tonnes supplied during the previous year. Apart 
from generating employment, the’ scheme’s major 
objective is to provide durable community assets for 
better rural infrastructure. > 

Some of the productive activities ‘that can be taken 
up under this scheme are: major, medium and minor 
irrigation; flood protection, drainage and Snti-water 
logging operations: soil and water conservation; land 
reclamation; afforestation and social forestry; road 
construction and construction of drinking water 
wells. For the State Governments the foodgrains 
constitute an additional resource over and above 
their budgetary outlays. However, since a part of 
the -wage should be in cash, the cash component of 
the scheme should be met by the State Governments. 
Selection of activities under the scheme and the 
returns should be carefully watched. To see that 
the contractors do not misuse the food stocks, some 
State Governments have issued coupons to the 
labourers who have to present them at the fair-price 
shops to get the food-grains. Thus, if propetly imple- 
mented, the Food-for-Work programme can mitigate 
the hardships caused by the Maintenance of huge 
food stocks, apart from increasing productive 
employment in rural areas. O 
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Commentary 
(Continued from page 5) 


tion of undemocratic rule even 
under the framework of our 
democratic, secular, socialist, re- 
publican Constitution? We found, 
too, that on crucial questions — 
. promoting the interests of large 
industrial houses or big farmers, 
or resort to preventive detention 
— the Janata rulers’ mentality 
was no better than that of their 
predecessors. 

Normally, the public should 
prefer to give greater weight to 
what Parliament decides than to 
what the Judiciary says, even 
while accepting the position that 
itis for the Supreme Court to 
interpret the Constitution. Inter- 
pretation, that, conflicts with 
social aims has.to lead to amend- 
ment. No one wants judge-made 
law as against law made by 
Parliament. But recent experi- 


ence has roused misgivings. Dur-. 


ing Emergency and again now, 
the ruling party is dominated by 
virtually two persons whose word 
is law. The whole election system 
has been shown to permit one 
party (dominated again by the 
charisma of one individual), 
to gain a huge majority on 
a minority vote, which is smal- 
ler still if the whole electo- 
rate is taken into account, not 
merely the fifty or sixty per 
cent who exercise their franchise. 
Thus a Parliament the majority 
in which may not represent more 
than a fraction of the electorate 
can make drastic changes in the 
Constitution which can be either 
‘beneficial or harmful to the 
people as a whole. Beneficial 
changes are seldom implemented, 
like beneficial laws such as land 
reforms. Other kinds of changes 
which can benefit a few, in terms 
of power or of wealth or both, will 
get implemented. Amending the 
Constitution has itself become 
an exercise of doubtful utility in 
these circumstances. 

It is certainly not this writer’s 
case that the five, seven or eleven 
wise men in the highest court 
can have the final say, binding 
for all time, on issues affecting 
the lives of the people. When 
Nehru spoke at the outset of the 
possibility of_the Constitution 
having to be amended in the light 
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of experience, he was thinking in 
terms of a changing society in a 
changing world, and of a living 
Constitution that would also 
need change to bring about the 
kind of transformation society 
desired. Experience over the last 
thirty years has shown that the 
Constitution by itself or Jaws 
enacted under it cannot bring 
about radical changes; it has 
shown that any number of amend- 
ments to the Constitution makes 
no difference to the impoverished 
millions while helping only the 
already entrenched sections. 
Recent experience has shown that 
Parliament in our system is not 
the instrument for change that 
our national leaders had thought 
of, even as the Judiciary as it has 
evolved has been shown to be 


inadequate to meet the challenges ` 


and tasks of a developing society 


in which many radical changes . 


in structure are urgently called 
for. 

Where does all this lead us ? 

One thing that becomes clear 
is that it is not only pointless to 
go on amending the Constitution, 
either for better or for worse, 
when the: political will to bring 
about radical changes is lacking 
in the ruling classes who will 
continue to be such under the 
present electoral system with all 
the corruption and distortions it 
has ‘led to over the years; it is 
positively dangerous unless we 
can be sure that the two-thirds 
majority that votes for changes 
does represent the vast majority 
of our population, at least the 
voting population, and does have 
the mandate to make 
changes. Perhaps the answer is 
twofold: first, to change the elec- 
toral system, and second, to re- 
write the Constitution totally on 
the basis of a mandate to that 
effect from the people. Again, a 
way has to be found by the legal 
fraternity to release the Judiciary 
and the Bar from the clutches of 
what has been called “legal for- 
malism”. If lawyers become col- 
lectively a vested interest — and 
judges too come from this frater- 
nity — the consequences must be 
obvious. Reform of the Judiciary 
in the light of experience and in 
the context of national socio- 
economic goals is urgently need 
ed. f f ; 


such . 


Progressive sections should 
avoid the mistake of being carried 
away by the strident demand 
to treat the Supreme Court 
verdict as the last word for all 
time, but they must also avoid 
getting obsessed with the idea of 
supremacy of Parliament which 
has been manipulated in the past 
and can well be manipulated in 
the future. Neither Parliament 
nor the Judiciary nor even the 
Constitution is supreme. It is the 
People who are supreme. This js 
the “‘basic” feature of national 
life that has to be kept in mind. 

It is difficult to say how the 
deadlock is to be broken. Fram- 
ing a new Constitution is easier 
talked about than done. As things 
stand, Parliament should realise 
that the present system is thought 
of as some kind of middle path 
between status quo and change 
through revolutionary upheaval. 
If the amending process jis used 
either for cornering power or 
for misleading the people, there 
will be trouble. Members of Par- 
liament on. their part need to 
display wisdom that will prevent 
its being used as an instrument 
to usher in Constitutional des- 
potism. The Judiciary on its part 
should also have the wisdom 
and foresight to shed its conser- 
vatism and obsession with words 
and phrases. Social turbulence 
and change cannot be contained 
by judicial pronouncements, 
however high-sounding. 

In short, what everyone con- 
cerned should bear in mind is 
that the struggle is really bet- 
ween status quo and change. 


‘Radical change in favour of the 


masses is possible without up- 
heaval if there is wisdom and 
foresight in the three organs of 
state. Let us then proceed on this 
basic premise, starting with a 
free uninhibited national de- 
bate. (May 12) D 








‘`: POWER AND P.M. 


I am the least powerful head of 
Government in the world; I have 
much less power than the Prime 
Minister of Britain or the President 
of France, 


— Indira Gandhi in a recent 
interview, 
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Focus on the North-East (Contd. from p. 14) 


doctrine of “minimum force”. Compare this with 
the manner and the quantum of force used against 
the CRP and the CISF in a situation entirely differ- 
ent from the one indicated above. 

This type of incompatibility with the-Army’s tra- 
ditional role has been largely responsible for frus- 
tration among the security forces operating in Naga- 
land and Mizoram. 

Another disquieting feature is the increasing use 
of Territorial Army departmental units to break up 
organised strikes particularly in the P&T Depart- 
ment and the Railways. By employing TA units to 


‘Document (Contd. from p. 27) 


tions have been accompanied with justifications and 
statement of reasons wherever necessary. But of 
necessity these have been confined to brief remarks 
at the present stage. We hope to have studied res- 
ponse from.all individuals and groups in India con- 
cerned with the problem of women’s rights and 
satus as'a part of their concern with human rights 
in general and with Indian society, culture and law 


break up strikes, the worker, who also happens to be 
a member of the TA, is compelled to respond to the 
embodiment call. If the individual does not report 
for duty with the TA unit so embodied, he is liable 
to face court-martial for disobedience of a lawful 
order. On the other hand, if he responds to the call, 
his position with his co-workers and with the trade 
unions can be extremely dangerous. 

The Army authorities have in the past brought 
these aspects to the notice of the Government; in 
Parliament these issues have been discussed but 
without tangible results. It is time that the whole 
gamut of the Armed Forces’ role in aid of civil 
power is reviewed in the light of experience. C 


to them, will receive the earnest and anxious atten- 
tion of the Members of Parliament, all Legislatures 
in India. the Government of. India and of various 
States. Every day lost in a vigorous action on this 
programme may mean continued exposure of Indian 
women to the cruel: trauma of custodial rape and 
violence. Not to act promptly in this matter is to 
continue a social situation in which our women may 
be ‘defaced and defiled’ with impunity. 
$ LOTIKA SARKAR 





in particular. 


We also hope that our suggestions, 





COMMUNICATION 


Unrealistic 


HE article on ‘Monopolies and 

Development: 
Share-holdings’ by Kamal Nayan 
Kabra (Mainstream, April 5, 
1980) raises a number of issues 
which lie at the core of the cur- 
rent impasse in the Indian eco- 
nomy. True, whatever ‘“‘develop- 
ments” have taken place in the 
Indian economy during the lasti 
three decades have been accomp- 
anied by the strengthening of the 
processes of concentration in 
both the agricultural and indus- 
trial sectors. I-agree that further 
momentum cannot be given to 
the Indian economy without a 
process of significant de-concen- 
tration of economic power, 
because concentration has turned 
out to be counter-productive as 
far as development of Indian 
society is concerned. 

Though the idea of ceiling on 
total share-holdings by a family 
or individual has been highlight- 
ed, it also suggests some other 
equally important and controver- 
sial policy instruments. Mention 
may be made of socialisation 
and professionalisation of manage- 
ment by delinking large indus- 


Ceiling on - 


Delhi 


and responses May 1, 1980 





trial undertakings from the con- 
trol of monopoly houses, 
replacing the managerial role of 
monopoly houses by the cadres 
of public financial institutions, 
obligatory conversion of loans 
into equity, nationalisation of all 
investment companies and trusts, 
etc. Certainly, the policy pack- 
age goes much beyond mere 
ceiling on share-holdings. / 

What it seeks to achieve is 
an expansion of the base of the 
capital market by inclusion of 
agrestic capitalists into the frame- 
work of industrial capitalism. Such 
a greater integration of economy 
as suggested will also lead. to` 
conditions in which farm tax- 
ation can become feasible. 

I wonder if it is realised that 
the proposed scheme is too tall 
an order in present Indian condi- 
tions. While not disagreeing that 
monopolies are counter-produc- 
tive, both in agriculture and in 
industry, the question is that of 
political strength. The assump- 
tion that by weakening the eco- 
nomic strength of the monopolies 
one can weaken their political. 
power is an overly optimistic 
assessment of the possibilities. 
In our conditions, to expect that. 
a certain competitive kind of cap- 
italism can be generated through 
state intervention is to totally 
misread the nature of the state 
which is sub-servient to the mono- 
polies. . 

Two other factors further 


RAGHUNATH KELKAR 
UPENDRA BAXI 


strengthen this reading of the 
inner capability of the state to 
move in the matter. One, in the 
economic as well as in the 
political spheres, the state is 
dependent on huge amounts of 
foreign financial resources needed 
to maintain the viability: of the 
fiscal system. -Anti-monopoly ` 
moves will antagonise the foreign 
patrons, forcing the state to take 
hard domestic policy decisions. 
Second, the monopolies have also 
developed independent and auto- 
nomous links with international 
monopoly capital, in order to use 
the latter’s levers of! power to 
buttress the position of the for- 
mer. Under these conditions, 
economic policies which will end 
reliance on the rich in both the 
agricultural and the industrial 
sectors for unleashing the forces 
of development, is to expect 
some kind of Gandhian change 
of heart, ignoring the real political 
challenge. 

Only by meeting the challenge 
in the political sphere will it’ be 
possible to reduce the economic 
power of those who provide the 
props to the present political 
power structure. Till then such 
suggestions for restructuring the 
economy can at best be regarded 
as attempts towards creating 
appropriate consciousness about 
the role, dangers and limitations 


_ of unbridled monopolies. 


New Delhi, S.P. Chaudhary 
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 New-look Politics 


“He tension and tub-thumping over the 
midsummer mini-General Election is 
‘now over. Indira Gandhi’s marathon cam- 
‘paigning with all the fanfare of helicopter 
hopping has ended, though her meetings 
are thinner this time than during the Lok 
Sabha election campaign five months ago. 
Not that the Opposition could make any 
mark, with the pathetic fragmentation 
made worse after the rout in January. Not 
, even the fig-leaf of understanding among 
themselves could be seen. 

If Indira Gandhi draws the complacent 
conclusion that the scorching summer heat 
alone has 'this time kept the crowds away 
from her meetings, she would be making a 
mistake. The drought, unprecedented in 
many regions in the north, has no doubt 
been a disincentive for the hungry and the 
famished to turn up in lakhs. But the 
point to note is that there has been a per- 
ceptible flagging of the voter’s interest in 
the electoral process itself. l 

This need not necessarily reflect itself in 
the voters’ turn-out at the poll. They may 
come in large numbers to the booths and 
may even bail out her party’s candidates 
in many of the States, not excluding 
UP and Bihar. The upraised palm, the 
symbol of her party, alongside the smiling 
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face of Mother Indira — a striking psycho- 
logical gimmickry at vote-catching — 
could be seen in millions on the remotest 
village walls, testimony to the well-oiled 
campaign machinery, while not often could 
one find the face of the candidate whom 
Indira is supposed to be mothering. 

The twilight hour between the end of 
the campaign and the announcement of 
the results is not the moment for specula- 
tion but for introspection, preferably self- 
introspection by persons at the helm of 
affairs — in our case, to a large measure 
by a single individual who has emerged as 
the sole leader of the party named after 
herself and the one and only decision- 
maker in the Government over which she 
presides. 

But self-introspection is an exercise — 
even if one disdains nowadays to callita 
virtue—which can hardly be imposed from 
outside—not even on an erring jail-bird, not 
to speak of a much-publicised politician. At 
moments of defeat or dejection, one finds 
leaders of calibre going in for searching 
self-criticism which turns out to be a tonic 
not only for themselves as individuals but 
for the millions over whom they hold 
sway. Did Indira Gandhi show that quality 
in the wake of her stunning defeat when 
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she of her own volition had gone to 
the poll in 1977? 

It is not for responsible observers to 
pry into the privacy of personalities in 
public life, but in public, there was little 
indication of any-change in the content of 
her address to the nation or the style of 
her functioning. The Janata may have 
turned out to bea bunch of unmitigated 
louts whose fall from power has been as 
ignominious as their accession to it was 
unexpectedly spectacular. But looking at 
Indira Gandhi during the two-and-a-half 
years of enforced hibernation following 
her dethronement from power, one could 
discern no turning a new leaf, no deter- 
mined endeavour to examine the realities 
of the Indian situation, the complexities of 
the problems facing the different segments 
of the community, not to speak of search- 
ing seriously for the solutions to these pro- 
blems. If the Janata bosses behaved like 
buffoons, she did not strive to elevate her- 
self to the position of a leader regenerated 
after the reverse she sustained. Theatricals 
and histrionics were indulged in whether 
before the commissions of enquiry or in 
the fanfare of her transit days at Tihar. 

The clearest evidence of the absence of 
any change came during the last days of 
the Janata when she along with her trusted 
operators revelled inthe game of pulling 
down or propping up Ministries of crooks 
and cranks. There was not a sign of poli- 
tics of quality. That was why when the 
Lok Sabha election came, the central point 
of Indira’s campaign was only to offer a 
‘government that works’ as against the 
Janata’s that could not work: no pro- 
mise of policies to face the problems be- 
fore the country. 

A government does not work on its own 
momentum. Where has been the policy in- 
put or the political will to make it work as 
the trusted custodian of the nation’s inter- 
ests? The intellectual-political bankruptcy 
of the days of hibernation came out in full 
view on her return to power. The opera- 
tors of yesterday cannot become policy- 
makers of today or perspective planners 
for tomorrow. The Twenty Points of Emer- 
gency cannot be a talisman for tomorrow. 
Nor can Emergency’s twenty points be 
passed off as a talisman for all time. 
Loyalty to the leader has become the sole 
criterion of trust, not principled alle- 
giance to the pursuit of national interest. 


That is how the so-called Kitchen Cabinet 
of the sixties and the much-maligned 
Kashmiri quartet of the seventies are today 
replaced by the products of Emergency 
who can never be accused of ever having 
claimed to be persons of intellect or ex- 
perience. A Prime Minister’s trusted aides 
have always to face attack from those 
who want to fight on issues of policy, but 
when lowly operators take over, they bank 
on bluff or bluster, bullying or bribery, 
baton or blackmail. 

It is this degeneration in political func- 
tioning at the very nerve-centre of power 
that has exposed itself during the election 
campaign that has just concluded. Blame 
the Janata for all the ills and get away with 
it — such has been the centrepiece of the 
Indira campaign. If the sugar price is 
rising, it is the Janata’s misdoing — don't 
ask me what I have done in five months of 
power. If diesel is in short supply, it is 
because the Arabs held back their supply 
because of the Janata’s Israeli connection, 
as made out publicly by Indira’s progeny 
with encyclopaedic erudition. If Assam 
has brought out the most serious challenge 
to national integration, search for the cause 
in the Janata’s misdoings and not in my five 
months of dilly-dallying. If the foreign ex- 
change reserve has gone down, catch the 
Janata. If the South is alienated, the Janata 
is the accused. The whole tamasha is the 
very counterpart of the outbursts of yester- 
day’s cranks and crooks, from Morarji to 
Raj Narain, from.Charan Singh to Subra- 
manian Swamy. 

Indira Gandhi is ruling the country by the 
strength of her electoral victory at the Centre, irres- 
pective of whether she wins or gets a setback in the 
States. Bat this by itself will not carry her very far. 
Without a policy framework, without the persons to 
work out such a policy framework and carry it out, 
the governance of this great country will be a sheer 
political hazard. In this week of memorials to 
Jawharlal Nehru’s passing away sixteen years ago, 
it looks as if we are about to enter a new epoch. 
It may not be just an accident that the son whom 
Indira Gandhi is grooming as her successor was 
not seen offering flowers at Shantivana. Five years 
ago, Sanjay was candid in confessing in his first press 
interview that Jawaharlal made little impact on him. 

The advent of Sanjay Gandhi symbolise the end 


‘of an era in Indian politics. Jawaharlal Nehru has to 


be out of date as Sanjay Gandhi struts about on the 
platform helped on by his doting mother. Maternal 
love, does not necessarily ensure the good of the 
nation which Indira happens to govern today. 

Is the Nehru legacy to be buried under Indira’s 
new-look politics ? 


May 27 N.C. 
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O. P. SABHERWAL . 


HE countries which constitute — 


the Islamic nations’ organis- 
ation have, over the. years, been 
subjected to the same forces of 
` socio-economic and political 
change, as also the same proces- 
ses of international realignment, 
as the rest of the developing 
nations. Little wonder therefore 
. that, although the force of Isla- 
` mic unity keeps them all under a 
common umbrella, the diversity 
of views and interests within the 
Islamic group ‘of nations incre- 
ases from year to year. The lines. 
along which the internal group- 
_ings take shape in the Islamic 
nations’ organisation is akin to 
the formations developing among 
the., Third -World nations in 
general, although the process is 
„not always in the open. 

A reflection of this state of 
affairs was seen ‘at the five-day 
conference of Islamic Foreign 
Ministers held in Islamabad from 
May 19 to 23. The conference 
clearly denoted a shift. from the 
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January session of Islamic 
Foreign Ministers—also held in 
Islamabad — largely because of 
the determined assertion’ of their 
positions by the Left-oriented 
group of States — South Yemen, 
Syria, Libya and the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation providing 
the vanguard of this assault. This 
group, known within the Islamic 
nations as the Steadfastness 
Front, carried the day in good 
measure, although in‘the very 
nature of things, Islamic Confe- 
rence decisions have to’ reflect a 
compromise accommodating all 


_ trends and groupings in the 


Islamic world. 

It can hardly be said that the 
Left-oriented group within the 
Tslamic conference has numerical 
preponderance. On the other 
hand, it would be appropriate to 
see the group as a small but 
dynamic one, able to assert itself 
because it articulates the stand- 
point of the anti-imperialist 
forces. The Steadfastness Front 
is often confronted by the more 
powerful and numerically large 
conservative grouping in which 
Saudi Arabia wields the biggest 
influence, having a staunch ally 
in Pakistan. 

The advantage which the 
Saudi-Pakistan grouping. has 
within the counsels of the Islamic 
world is obvious — not only be- 
cause of the veneration that 
Saudi Arabia continues to com- 
mand inthe Jslamic world, but 
also because of the enormous re- 
sources and -patronage at its 
command. Pakistan, which at 
one time was one of the most 
influential members of the 
Islamic nations’ organisation, 
has been shedding most of its 
weight, and this is all the more 
so since the advent of the present 
military regime in Islamabad. 

The bulk of the members of 
the Islamic body tend to be 
somewhere in between the two 
extremes, which also coincides 
with their general position in 
relation to the United States. 

In this setting, the Islamic 
Foreign Ministers’ gathering in 
Islamabad last week marked a 
contrast of some sort with the 
January session of the Islamic 
Foreign Ministers. ‘This evidently 
was not the result of any sudden 
change within the Islamic nations’ 


counsels; it was the result of the 
“new breeze blowing in the inter- 


national arena. The January 
session of Foreign Ministers was 
largely devoted to denouncing 
the Soviet Union for military 
intervention of Afghanistan. The 
main function of the January 
conference was to attack the 
Soviet Union and provide full 
support for military actions, 
based on Pakistani territory, for 
subverting the Kabul regime of 


- Babrak Karmal. 


The January session of the 
Islamic Foreign Ministers was to 
provide the jumping-off groups 
for a second and more advanced 
series of measures to pull down 
the new Kabul regime, and this 


-operation was to find its focus 


in the May session, originally 
intended to be held towards the 
end.of April. The idea however 
did not click, and a good measure 
of the responsibility for it must 
go to the United States President, 
Jimmy Carter. The ill-fated bid 
to get the American hostages out 
of Iran through a badly calculat- 
ed and shabbily executed military 


` plan was a miserable misadven- 


ture which could not but draw 
away much of the Islamic world’s 
attention from Afghanistan to 
Iran — and from the Soviet 
Union to the United States. 

In fact, it was not just a case 
of a change in the global environ- 
ment but of one in the general 
mood within the Islamic coun- 
tries. Thatis why the Islamic 


Foreign Ministers reflected in the 


deliberations’ and decisions, the 
positions of the Steadfastness 
Front to a far greater extent than 
had earlier been thought possible. 
This is true of the Afghanistan 
issue as much as of others — the 
American action in Iran and the 
Palestine question, issues which 
were prominent on a 101-point 
agenda. 

The conference deliberations 
and decisions were not all smooth- 
sailing. At times so much heat 


“ was generated by the clash of 


opposing standpoints that it could 
hardly be contained within the 
committee rooms where the deli- 
berations were held. The key 
questions of course concerned 
Afghanistan, Iran and Palestine, 
and in relation to the first two, 
the divergence seemed to be wide. 
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It needed strenuous work at an 
extended conference to bring 
about the compromise proposal 
of a ministerial panel to negotiate 
asettlement of the Afghanistan 
question, the parties with -whom 
the negotiations were to be con- 
ducted being the Governments of’ 
Tran and Pakistan, as well as the 
Soviet Union and the Kabul reg- - 
ime of Babrak Karmal. 

The big 'shift of the Islamic 
Conference on the Afghanistan 
‘question can be seen in the fact. 
that the proposal to set up a panel 
of Ministers of Islamic countries 
for a negotiated settlement which 
included the Kabul regime came 
soon after Pakistan had first rejec- 
ted the idea of negotiations with 
the Kabul Government, and later 
set a precondition for negotia- 
tions, namely, withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. The resolution 
adopted by the Foreign Ministers 
was, of course, capable of being 
interpreted differently. ə 

The PLO delegate was sharp in 
his denunciation of the United 
States and was full of praise for 
the Soviet Union, describing the 
first as an “enemy” and the 
second as a “friend”. The Afghan 
question, in the PLO’s view, had 
been blown out of all proportion. 
“The Islamic countries must 
distinguish between friends and 
enemies”, the PLO representative, 
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Labour Policy: 


NARENDRA 
| 


T Union Government has yet 
to outline its labour policy, 
but it would be wrong to assume 
that it has done nothing. The 
Labour Minister, J.B. Patnaik, 


‘ "held consultations with repre- 


s 


sentatives of the national trade 
unions, received memorandums 
from them and promised to 
bring forwarda comprehensive 
bonus bill tọ settle the contro- 
‘versy over this crucial question 
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at the conference said. ‘“‘The 
main enémy is the United States. 
We can never believe that Carter 
can be with the Moslems in 
Palestine and in Iran”. As such, 
the PLO representative wanted 
the omission of criticism of the 
Soviet Union, saying a friend of 
Palestine was a friend of Muslims 
and a friend should not be treat- 
ed like an enemy. 

As against this, there were the 


` muted voices of those who would 


still seek to turn the Islamic forum 
in favour of the United States. 
Here and there one heard jvoices 
which, while criticising the Unit- 
ed States for the latest misadven- 
ture in Iran, also maintained that 
it was not wise for Teheran to 
retain the Amefican hostages. 
These assertions, however, had 
to be kept at alow key, such was 
the militancy instilled by the PLO 
and the other members of the 
Left-oriented group. Thus, the 
resolution on Iran condemned 
the ‘‘recent American aggression 
against Iran”. In contrast, the 
resolution on Afghanistan con- 
tained no fresh criticism of. the 
Soviet Union, except the refe- 
rence to the previous resolution 
of the conference. 

The upshot of the conference 
therefore was a turn which was 
not to the liking, of the Pakistan 
team who, while playing host, 
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“once for all”; he said that the 


Janata Government’s comprehen- ` 


sive' Industrial Relations Bill had 
lapsed with the dissolution of 
Parliament and would not be 
reviewed; instead he offered to 
amend the Industrial Disputes 
Act piecemeal; he declared that 
the Bhoothalingam Committee’s 
recommendations on wages, in- 
comes and prices were a dead let- 
ter; and he said that action would 


- 


were in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion. In fact, the conference in 
Islamabad has been a minus 
point — strikingly so — for the 
Pakistan army junta which set 
out early this year to make full 
use of the Islamic forum for a 
crusade against the Babrak Kar- 
mal Government. The outcome 
has not only been a disappoint- 
ment but ‘could mean a retreat 
for the Pakistan junta all along 
the line. It is now being forced 
to negotiate with the Babrak 
regime, which means that it will 
not be able to justify the crusades 


‘and ‘jihads’ being mounted from 


Pakistani territory against the 
radical regime in Kabul. On the 
other hand, it is the Islamabad 
junta which may now find itself 
in trouble both at home and 
abroad in its handling of the 
Afghanistan question. -` 

The extent to which Pakistan’s 
army regime was isolated at the 
Islamic Conference was seen in 
the fact that its much-trumpeted 
collective security plan found not 
a single supporter among the 39 
Islamic foreign ministers. The 
Pakistan representative was con- 
tent to let the Pakistani idea 
remain in the backdrop, to be 
pushed forward again for pro- . 
paganda purposes on some more 
favourable occasion in the future, 
should ong arise. (May 27) D` 


soon be taken to implement the 


-recommendations of the Rath 


Committee rectification of con- 
sumer price indices — and pro- 
mised action is still awaited two 
months after the announcement. 

These were all promises made 
since the new Government took 
over, and it has to be watched 
how and when these will be 
implemented. The Minister is on 
record as having said that the 
statutory 8.33 per cent bonus 
was a reality which cannot be 
wished away; it has however to 
be seen what form recognition of 
this “reality” eventually assumes. 
The Government did not waver 
very long before conceding pro- 
ductivity-linked bonus to Post . 
and Telegraph and Defence emp- 
loyees, which was part of the 
pledge the predecessor Charan 
Singh Government had made. 
Will this productivity-linked 
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bonus idea be projected into 
other fields also, as private sec- 
tor employers have -been long 
pleading? This is to be seen, be- 
cause many in the Government 
are advocates of this line 
though the entire’ organised 
trade union movement. is oppos- 
ed to it. 


\ Similarly, the Union Govern- . 


ment has been quite eloquent 


about participative management. 


— a carryover of the 20 point 
programme — to which the priv- 
ate sector remains as inimical to- 
day as in the past. Another issue 
on which the present Government. 
seems worked up is emancipation 
of bonded labour and raising the 
minimum wage of agricultural 
labour. To highlight the impor- 
tance the Government - attached 
to bonded labour and agricul- 
tural labour, a meeting of the 
State Labour Secretaries was 
convened and an announcement 
was made of the Government’s 
intentions without outlining the; 
necessary administrative mea- 
sures to deal with this intractable 
issue involving the rural rich. 
Yet another issue faced by the 
Government was the Composition 
of the Indian workers’ delega- 


tion to the ILO’s ensuing session | 


at Geneva. The Government 
conveniently ignored the unani- 
mous demand of the four major 


Ca 


`- national trade union centres to . 


nominate the Delegate by rota- 
tion, aud instead nominated the 


“INTUC representatives on the 
. delegation, on the plea that con- 


sultations wìth the national TU 
centres as required by the ILO 
constitution having failed, the 
single largest nationa! centre had 
to be given the choice of nomi- 
nation, again according to the. 
ILO provisions. That the over- 
whelming majority — the 
INTUC’s claimed membership is 


_ 23 lakhs while the other four 


centre’s -claimed membership 
totals twice that figure — of 
organised labour is opposed to 
this procedure has been of no 
concern to the Government. That 
the INTUC is pro-Government 
has obviously weighed more with. 
the Government. The Labour 
Minister’s offer to hold further 
consultations on this issue later 
is good as far as it go¢s, but the 
Government’s preference has 
been made clear in practice at 
least for the time being. 

In the midst of these promises 
in the pre-election period, there 
has been one serious and rather 
unprecedented departure, when 
seen in the light of past practice 
of Governments on the eve of 
elections. This relates to the 
issuance of Ordinances-empower- 
ing State Governments to ban 


strikes in what are described as 
essential services. This has been 
done in UP, Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. 

Even the  pro-Government 
INTUC leaders have been shock- 
ed by the unseemly haste with 
which these ordinances were 
issued. The embarrassment of 
the Maharashtra INTUC Pre- 
sident Bhai Bhonsle was evident 
when he denounced the promulg- 
ation of the ordinances. He asked, 
“Why was the Centre in such 
haste to issue the ordinance when 
the States (Maharashtra and 
Gujarat) would be having popu- 
lar Governments in a few.days?”’ 
Moreover, he found no justifica- 
tion for this step because there 
was neither any industrial unrest 
nor emergency conditions which 
warranted ordinances. Naturally, 
he treated the ordinances as “an 


-assault on the workers’ basic 


rights.” . 

The AITUC, CITU and HMS 
have condemned the ordinances 
in unambiguous terms, as a poin- 
ter to the shape of things to come 
in the industrial relations sphere. 

However, even more shocking 
was Labour Minister J.B. Pat- 
naik’s reported disclosure in the 
Parliamentary Consultative Com- 
mittee attached to his Ministry, 
that he was not consulted before 

f (Continued on page 34) 








After Indira, 
Who ? 


\ 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 
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ing spectacle of a worm turn- 
ing: and most chivalrously dec- 
aring its readiness to be cru- 
shed. i 
Earlier there was the scintillat- 
“ig experience of watching similar 
ather creatures, pretending to be 


[RECENTLY we had the entertain- 
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larger than life, moving frantic- 
ally from place to place in search 
of crumbs — or what sophisticat- 
ed ones might describe as ‘‘loaves 
and fishes’. A certain animal 
that moves about in that manner 
with similar aims is often referred 
to as a mongrel. We don’t know 
what political animals engaged in 
such hectic activity are known 
as. There must be a word. 

And then there have been the 
termites nibbling away at. the 
great banyan tree which is be- 
ginning to look like a ghost- 
growth about to come apart in 
powdery pieces. Quite youthful 
and energetic white ants, these. 

All this seemed a lot of fun. 
But not so the tigress letting out 
an angry growl. The growl is not 
unfamiliar, but the circumstances 
are more awesome than usual, 
hence the shiver all round, in the 
dense political forest. It’s not 
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quite safe to play with a tigress, 
especially one with a big-size cub 
to look after. It is not for noth- 
ing that a Red octogenarian has 
let out, a cry of anguish over 
attempts to drive a wedge between 
himself and the formidable family 
of the tigress. 

If there is any resemblance 
between the foregoing and what 
follows, it is purely accidental. 
We may be a pest but we are 
not in the habit of causing 
offence to anyone, especially the 
powerful and the influential. To 
be pestering is, of course, a habit 


_ that has kept us alive so far, but 


we have no intention at the 
moment of seeking trouble of any 
kind. i 

You all know our beloved 
Prime Minister. The adjective is 
widely used in speeches and 
advertisements, and we are quite 
happy to borrow something so 
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éntirely affectionate. ’ 
She is active, with all her well- 
‘known charisma intact despite 
interested propaganda to the con- 
trary, and is only waiting for the 
Assembly election results to swing 
into action on many fronts. For 
example, to bring down the prices 
of essential commodities; to res: 
tore the kind of discipline she was 
able to enforce during Emergency 
under the dynamic supervision 
of the prodigy that is her second 
son; to drive sense into the war- 
ring ‘factions in the North-East 
Region and restore normality — 
perhaps with the help of the 
Sanjay brigade which has been 
- busy elsewhere in the country all 
this time; to ‘give the people 
many things that work, from 
government to-the telephone to 
the thermal station to tubewells. 
In short, to change the whole 
scenario. ` 

In this situation, it seems ridi- 
culous for some of her followers 
— known in current parlance as 

_ “loyalists”? — to raise even obli- 
quely the jarring question: After 
Indira, Who? 

This isno snide observation. 
We just can’t understand why 
anyone would at this time of the 
nation’s life suggest that Sanjay 
Gandhi should be made the” 
President of the Congress-I. Or 
that he should be made a Cabi- 
net Minister with No.2 rank. 
Or that he should be made the 
Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 
Even if itis the “loyalists” whd 
make such suggestions we must 
protest, not because we -like 
Sanjay less but because we like 
Indira more. 

Whether it is Chenna Reddy 
or Gundu Rao or Vidya Charan 
Shukla who made the suggestion, 
or Sanjay’s own battery of fans, 
it needed to be scotched. The 
question is not about the future 
of Sanjay. He is our Man of 
Destiny. High-power promotion 
during Emergency by all con- 
cerned, including feet-touching 
Chief Ministers and smart politi- 
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cal operators, has filled the 
young man with qualities that 
no one could have dreamt of 
even Six years ago. ; 
Chenna Reddy, who knows 
many things and can instantly 
recognise the buttered side of 
bread, has found Sanjay full of 
“clarity of thought”, certainly “a 
mature leader and a good ora- 
tor’ who “projects national 
issues in a befitting manner” 
and, most important, “draws 
crowds”. No.doubt Chenna and 
others who also temporarily sub- 
scribe to his considered views 
know what they are talking 
about. Speaking for ourselves, 
we have not seen much evidence 
of all this, "but we are duly 
impressed by his statement on 
the burning subject of oil: he 
held the Janata leaders’ hobnob- 
bing with Israel as being res- 
ponsible for the oil shortage. 
Which proves that he knows all 
about West. Asia and the oil 
crisis, when it started and what 
turns it took over which period 
and so on. Most striking of all 
was his avoidance of any refe- 
rence to a substantial part of 
our own indigenous oil produc- 
tion being held up in the North- 
East Region. No wise man would 
put his hand into boiling oil, 
now, would he? i : 
However, getting back to the 
subject on hand, Indira Gandhi 
has firmly to'd a local periodical 
that Sanjay is not being made 
Congress- President or Chief 
Minister of UP. The summary 
of the interview carried by a 
news agency however contains a 
rather intriguing remark by her: 
“He is not going anywhere”. 
Those are words which can be 
interpreted in many ways, once 
you decide not to take them 
literally, which you cannot, for 
he is going somewhere or the 
other all the time. From the con- 
text we must conclude that since 
Indira has every intention of 
continuing as Congress-I Presi- 
dent for “some time to come”, 
the idea of vacating the gaddi for 
the natural successor has not 
arisen yet. For the Chief Minis- 
tership of UP, both Mother and 


Son must be having other ideas,_ 


for past Chief Ministers of U.P. 
have not fared particularly well 
at the Centre, and ‘at Ieast 


Mother would take cate to côf 
sult all the fountainheads c 
foreknowledge, from Dhirendr 
Brahmachari to the Shankar 
charyas posted in different co: 
ners of the country—to Say notl 
ing of the Baba at Paunar. 

Of course she wants youth t 
come up. Particularly the one 
in the Youth Congress, irrespec 
tive of age or sex or crani: 
content. There will be no foistin 
from above. They will just ris 
from below, as Sanjay moves th 
magic wand. Once a Chief Minis 
ter, Sanjay-struck, compared hi 
to Lord Krishna. The wand we 
perhaps mistaken for the famou 
flute. Understandable, and excu: 
able. The poor CM was in n 
condition to distinguish one thin 
from another. That was way bac 
in 1976. 

We have only one grous 
‘against Sanjay. It has been repo) 
ted that speaking at’ Saharanpu 
the other day he criticised news 
papers owned by industrialist 
for opposing the Congress-I. Tha 
was rather unfair, Even durin 
Emergency they were givin 
maximum publicity not only t 
Indira and her party but t 
Sanjay himself. Has he forgotte 
that it was mainly the Big Busi 
ness dailies which publishe 
numerous photographs of hir 
and also reported . practical! 
every movement of his? Now the 
are doing it with greater vigou 
and enthusiasm. They deserve 
pat on the back, not a kick i 
the pants, surely? We are sui 
Sanjay, being a mature leade 
(vide Chenna Garu), will giv 
this question a second look. 

Magazines of all kinds ar 
carrying interesting stories abor 
Sanjay’s men — from Jagdis 
Tytler to Kamal Nath to Gund 
Rao to too many others to b 


‘listed here — and what they ar 


after or up to. We can recognis 
our future rulers when we se 
them. Many salute them, bowin; 
low, and hope the gesture i 
duly noticed in the right quar 
ters. 

Indira is our Great Helms 
person. After Indira Who, is no 
a question we would like anyon 
to raise at this stage. All in goo 
time. And in any case why th 
silly question when everyon 
knows the answer?(] ` 
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Communalism: 
Misreading 

of 

Social Reality 


BIPAN CHANDRA’ 


Smery put, communalism is the belief that be- 

cause a group of people follow a particular reli- 
gion they have as a result of that fact common 
social, political and economic interests. It is the 
belief that in India the Hindus, the Muslims, the 
Sikhs and the Christians form different and distinct 
communities which are independently and separately 
structured or solidified; that all the followers of a 
` religion have common secular interests — that is, 
common economic, political, social and cultural 
-interests — and process the inherent tendency to act 
as an entity or unit in these fields; that they consti- 
tute separate “organic wholes” or cohesive commu- 
nities, especially in the political field. The commu- 
nalist assumes that each such religious ‘community’ 


has its own separate history; that communal identity . 


and division have always pervaded Indian society, 
though they may have been reinforced in modern 
times; that in fact each religious community consti- 
tutes a distinct ‘society’ in itself; that there is and 
can be no such thing as an Indian nation — India 
is and has to be a mere ‘confederation: of religious 
communities’, 

The communalist assumes that the most meaning- 
fal distinction among the Indian people on social, 
cultural, economic and political issues is to be made 
on the basis of such units of religious communities. 
Indian people can exist and act socially and protect 


J The author is Professor, Centre for Historical Studies, 
-awaharlal Nehru University, This article is part of the 
Introductory chapter to a larger study, “Communalism 
In Modern Índia”, to be published soon. 
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their collective or non-individual interests only as 
members of religion-based communities. They 
never think, want, feel or act in any other manner 
except as members of such communities. All their 
choices are made and all their benefits are enjoyed 
as members of the communities, The different com- 
munities have their own leaders. Those who talk of 
being national, regional, or class leaders are merely 
masquerading; beneath the mask they are also only 
leaders of their own communities. Some writers go 
further and talk of the existence of the Hindu mind, 
the Muslim mind, etc. 

Thus, the communal view asserts that the reli- 
gious distinction is among Indians the most impor- 
tant or fundamental distinction or cleavage or 
distinguishing mark. This distinction overrides all 
other distinctions. On the other hand, all other 
social identities are either denied or, when accepted 
in theory, negated in practice or subordinated to the 
religious identity. Not nation, nationalities, linguis- 
tic groups or classes but religious communities are 
seen as the fundamental social units of Indian 
society. For the same reason, in communal politics, 
as also in communal historical writing, only the 
aspect of religious community is emphasised; all 
other issues — political, economic, social, linguistic, 
cultural, and even purely religious — are ignored, 
confused and even suppressed. 

Inherent in communalism is the second notion 
that the social, cultural, economic and political 
interests of the Hindus and Muslims and Sikhs and 
Christians are dissimilar and divergent. (Interest- 
ingly, this is never demonstrated empirically or logi- 
cally in any of the fields. It is always either assumed 
as a self-evident truth or is blandly asserted with no 
proof). 

Furthermore, the communalist usually starts from 
difference and divergence but invariably ends up 
with the notion that the interests of the people 
following different religions are antagonistic and 
mutually exclusive. Here again, difference and 
divergence are equated with, or transformed into, 
dissonance and antagonism by a sleight of hand, 
without concrete demonstration. It follows that 
hostility between the communities is the normal and 
perpetual element, while ‘enforced or voluntary 
compromise’, tolerance and peaceful living side by 
side are temporary and contingent. A further con- 
sequence follows: any democratic rule would, in the 
eyes of the Muslim communalist, mean the rule of the 
majority ‘community’ and also, therefore, its domin- 
ation over, and suppression of, the minority ‘com- 
munity’. Consequently, he further believes that 
nationalism and democracy pose a threat to his 
‘community’. Interestingly, the Hindu communalist 
accepts this view and hails nationalism and demo- 
cracy for that very reason. But he does so only on 
an all-India scale. ‘In provinces and States where 
Hindus are in a minority, both are unwelcome to 
him also. 


Let us at this stage make a few clarifications regard- 
ing our basic approach to the communal problem. 
Communalism was not a remnant of the past — a 
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hangover from the medieval period, a ‘language’ of 
the past’. It was a modern ideology that incorpor- 
ated some aspects and elements of past ideologies 
and institutions and historical background to form a 
new ideological and political mix. Because it used 
elements from the past, a wrong view has prevailed 
that communalism was a revival of a medieval ideo- 
logy or theory. But the use of earlier elements to 
fashion new theories and ideologies is a well-known 
historical phenomenon. The modern ideology of 
Meiji authoritarianism and later militarism in Japan 
was based on medieval Shintoism and emperor-wor- 
ship. The fascist New Life Movement of Chiang 
Kai-shek in the 1930s was based on Confucianism. 
Hitler and Mussolini made appeals to and drew 
upon the most distant past. Anti-Semitism certainly 
dated back to the medieval period. The Catholic 
Church — basis of much of the ruling party ideo- 
logies in Germany and Italy after the Second World 
War and Spain and Portugal from the 1930s till 
recently—borrowed almost its entire religious ideo- 
logy from the medieval past. Yet no one will think 
of describing Christian Democracy as a remnant 
of the past. It is as modern as the IBM or the multi- 
nationals, One last example. It is well-known that 
Marxism drew heavily upon German classical philo- 
sophy, French political philosophy and British poli- 
tical economy. Yet the end result was something new. 
Thus, a new system, institution or ideology has the 
capacity to incorporate less or more of past struc- 
tures. > 
In India, the basis of communal politics, that is, 
the notion of religion serving as the basis for politi- 
cal formation or activity, especially in the politics of 
popular participation, was something new, though 
religion as one principle for social grouping had 
previously existed. But medieval politics was not 
communal. Communalism was a modern ideology 
that used the popular traditional consciousness of 
Hindus and Muslims forming a separate group for 
religious, marriage, and inter-dining purposes to 
base the modern new politics of popular sovereignty 
on a religious identity. To grasp the new modern 
character of the basic features of communalism, it 
is necessary to realise that in history in all fields 
there are.continuities but there are breaks also — 
and usually the breaks are the more important as- 
pects of social development, whether positive or 
negative in their consequences. ; 
Similarly, it is wrong to look upon communalism 
as an aspect of traditional India that had to be 
discarded. The communal view was not there in 
our tradition. Communalism is not only in the 
present; it is of the present. It did not serve, and 
does not now serve, the past or decaying social 
groups and formations. It did not try to bring back 
past. It responded to and expressed the social 
urges and served the social needs of some contem- 
porary social groups, strata or classes. Above all, 
it became a cog in the politics of colonialism which 
can by no stretch of imagination be described as a 
remnant of the past. Thus, the social roots of com- 
munalism as also its social, economic and political 
objectives were modern, in the present and of the 
present, : 
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There exists one particular difficulty in the scien- 
tific study of communalism (and communal ideo- 
logy). The very tools of analysis have been con- 
taminated by it as a result of the ideological con- 
ditioning of the last 100 years, when the middle 
classes and the intelligentsia were perpetually 
surrounded by communal! outlook in politics, in the 
press, and particularly in the educational system. 
Consequently, communalism has often been viewed 
in the social sciences, asin real life, through con- 
scious or unconscious communal assumptions. This 
is particularly so in the disciplines of political 
science and history where traditionally emphasis has 
been laid on ideas and ideologies and not on their 
social soil. Several recent studies of communalism, 
both in India and abroad, act as examples of the 
dangers of well-meaning persons writing on this 
question when their grasp of the social origins and 
role of: ideology is, to say the least, inadequate. 
Many of them start with the assumption that com- 
munal interests exist when this assumption has 
itself to be examined and proved or disproved before 
one can seriously proceed with discussion of the pro- 
blem. Similarly, many secular writers today, follow- 


_ ing in the footsteps of many of the earlier nationalist, 


leaders, accept the basic communal digits and then 
proceed to reject the communal argument. This is 
to analyse communalism in terms of its own politi- 
cal practice and to fight it on its own terrain, to be 
its hostage. The fact is that the communal ideology 
and the ideology of its investigator have to be sub- 
jected to thorough and critical investigation and 
examination before the communal question can be 
scientifically studied. Similarly, the social scientist 
today must refuse to accept the communal termino- 
logy made current for the last 100 years, or at least 
subject it to critical examination before using it. 


Let me fully clarify my approach to the problem,, 
even at the cost of some repetition. Not only di 
Hindus or Muslims or Sikhs or Christians not form 
a nation or a nationality, they did not even forma 
‘community’ except for religious purposes. That is, 
they did not separately form ‘a monolithic social 
structure’ with common economic, political, social 
and cultural interests. The religious cleavage did not 
coincide with class divisions, ethnic differences or 
with linguistic or cultural cleavage. While a com- 
munalist talked of, or believed in defending his 
community’s interests, in real life no such interests 
existed outside the religious field’, For Hindus or 
Muslims no such separate interests existed on an 
all-India or even regional basis. Socially, culturally 
and economically, Hindus and Muslims were both, 
in common, parts of national linguistic-regional and 
local societies and social classes and groups?, Any 
commonness among Hindus or Muslims in language, 
culture, customs, food, habits, etc., was within a 
linguistic zone (for example, we can at the most 
speak of a Bengali Muslim, a Punjabi Hindu, a 
Kerala Christian, though perhaps not even that). 

If Hindus or Muslims had’ any such common 
interests on a wider, all-India plane, they could only 
be in common against imperialism and for social 
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development and, therefore, as Indians ‘and along 
with other Indians; or on the basis of language and 
culture along with others of the same language or 
culture; or on the basis of class, stratum or group, 
along with others of the same class, stratum or 
group.? The unreal communal division thus obscur- 
ed the real division of Indian people into linguistic- 
cultural regions and classes as well as their real, 
emerging and growing unity into a nation. Asa 
nationalist organisation the National Congress also 
preached harmony among all Indians and emphasis- 
ed tbeir common, all-India interests. But, at the 
same time, it accepted the existence of linguistic 
regions and social classes. It only asked for their co- 
operation and collaboration in the fight a, ninst 
imperialism and in the task of nation-building. 

If they had no common interests objectively, then 
` how were the Hindus or the Muslims even commu- 
nities? Certain religious systems and locally varie- 


gated agglomerations of certain religious benefits: 


and social customs were the only bonds between the 
members of these so-called religion-based commu- 
nities.* They can at the most be described as com- 
munities of fellow-worshippers, Even partial or 
- loose use of the term community must mean having 
some secular interests in common as Hindis or 
Muslims. 

The issue can be put in another way. The differ- 
ence between a communalist and a non-communal 
secular person was not that the former was narrow- 
minded and looked to and fought for his own com- 
Taunity’s interests while the latter looked to the 
wider national or class interests or the interests of all 
communities. Noris it that the communalist had a 
partial view of the social reality. This is often said 
by many secular writers and political leaders. Thus 
K.P. Karunakaran has written recently: “Commu- 
nalism in India meant that philosophy which stood 
for the promotion of the interests of a particular 
religious community or the members of a particular 
caste”. The Hindu Mahasabha, he says, was “comp- 
letely deyoted to the promotion of Hindu interests”. 
Louis Dumont has said: “... as if the allegiance that 
should normally go to the nation were given by the 
communalist to his community instead”. Similarly, 
many secular nationalists advised the communalists 
* to subordinate their group or communal interests to 
the larger national interests. 

The real difference between the two approaches 
was that the secular nationalist denied that any such 
thing as communal interests existed. Communalism 
was not a partial or sectional view of the social 
reality; it was a wrong or unscientific view of it. 
Communalism was not narrow or false because it 
represented only one community but because it did 
not do that either. The communalist not only failed 
to represent national interests, he did not represent 
even the interests of the community he claimed to re- 
present. The politica! activities of the Hindu and 
Muslim communalists were detrimental not only to 
the interests of the country in general but also to the 
interests of the Hindus and the Muslims. 

In other words, communalism involved ‘either con- 
scious deception or unconscious self-deception’; 
the communalist was either deceiving others or, 
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more likely, he was deceiving himself as well. He 
was deceiving himself and others because the inte- 
rests he claimed to represent did not exist in real 
life and the demands'he undertook to fulfil were in- 
capable of being fulfilled in the way he had posed 
them and the way he proposed to fulfil them. 

Consequently, to revert to an earlier point, the 
use of the word community with reference to Hindus 
or Muslims or Sikhs in India was, and is, entirely 
misplaced. To agree to do so was to accept one of 
the basic premises of communalism. 


THE concept of false consciousness can play a crucial 
role in our understanding of communalism. All 
objective reality is grasped through its cognition by 
the human mind. But not all human thought, con- 
sciousness, or ideology would be equally valid ‘reflec- 
tions’ or cognition or reality. Certain ideas and 
ideologies are objectively more valid than others to 
the extent that they reflect the objective teality more 
truly. Nothing comes into politics without subjective 
cognition or consciousness; but not all politics or 
political understanding can be said to be on par; the 
differences between them are not mere questions of 
psychology or personal preference. Men’s or 
women’s politics are guided by and based on objec- 
tive social factors, but these factors can find reflec- 
tion in numerous symbols and ideologies in politics. 
One must learn to distinguish between these factors 
and the ideologies in which they are represented. 
Because objective reality exists, therefore the pos- 
sibility of its correct cognition or consciousness also 
exists. But where correct consciousness does not 
develop adequately, false consciousness does so to 
fill the gap. The origins of false consciousness often 
lie in man’s effort to grasp and change reality. Many 


` false consciousnesses emerge in the process, partially 


because men try to grasp the new reality in the con- 
text of, with the aid of, and in terms of inherited 
social ideas and institutions which were the product 
of an older, different social reality and which might 
be to a lesser or greater extent unsuitable for under- 
standing the new social situation. There is often a 
lag between the emergence of new social relations 
and the birth of new social ideas with the aid of 
which to grasp these relations. But not all false con- 
sciousness grow and prosper. Most of them are rapidly 
displaced unless they serve the urges and needs of 
some social groups, classes and interests. 

In India, both nationalism and communalism are 
recent, that is modern, phenomena. Both of them 
are the products of the same historical process — 
the transformation of India under the impact of 
colonialism. They are reflections of a new widening 
reality that was being born over the ashes of the 
pre-colonial social structure. The growing economic, 
political and administrative unification of the coun- 
try and the people, the process of the making of 
India into a nation, the developing basic contradic- 
tion between colonialism and the Indian people, and 
the formation of modern social classes and strata 
made it imperative to have wider links and loyalties 
among the people, to look for wider unities. This 
result also followed from the very newness of 
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modern politics that arose in India in the 19th 
century. Modern politics were politics of mass 
participation, of the emergence of public opinion, 
of the revolutionary and unprecedented notions of 
popular sovereignty. The new political life and 
loyalties had to be based on new uniting principles, 
new political identities. The process of cognition of 
the new reality and the need to operate with it and 
upon it produced different consciousness, for the 
Indian people had no precedents, except those from 
Europe, to guide them and no clear conception of 
the socio-political order getting born before their 
eyes.® 

Nationalism and communalism or even casteism 
as distinguished from caste were new consciousnesses. 
They were essentially modern, post-18th century phe- 
nomena. Nationalism as well as communalism might 
try to appeal to the past and to establish links with 
the ideologies, movements and history of the past. 
But that does not mean that either of the two exis- 
ted in the past. Nationalism was the valid or legi- 
timate reflection, because it was the correct reflec- 
tion, of the objective reality, that is, of the 
developing identity in real life of the common inter- 
ests of the Indian people for modern social, écono- 
mic, political and cultural development and in 
particular against the common enemy, foreign 
imperialism.® Similarly, modern class consciousness 
reflected correctly the common interests of the 
modern social classes and strata on the all-India 
plane. On the other band, communalism developed 
in certain areas and sections of Indian society be- 
cause of their failure to develop the new national 
consciousness and class identities. This failure was also 
related to the high degree of opaqueness of the emerg- 
ing social structure and the historical process. Com- 
munalism was the false consciousness of the histori- 
cal process of the last 150 years because objectively 
no real conflict between the interests of Hindus and 
Muslims existed.? Of course, religion as a social 
cleavage or differentiation existed in teal life; but 
making this cleavage the basis of political action or 
seeing it as the main social inner contradiction in 
social, economic and political life was certainly an 
aspect of false consciousness. Communalism was 
not, like anti-imperialism or class consciousness, 
based on real conflict but was a distorted reflection 
of real conflict or ‘replacement’ of real conflict. Nor 
was there any objective basis for the other aspect of 
communalism, that is, the myth of the solidarity of 
interests of all members of a religious community or 
the myth of the existence of a religion-based com- 
munity. What were called Hindu and Muslim inter- 
ests or Hindu and Muslim minds or Hindu and 
Muslim communities represented either crystallised 
communal false consciousness or the failure of the 
writer or commentator to penetrate the veil of this 
false consciousness. It is important here to reiterate 
that communalism was not a partial view of reality, 
which saw the communal side of reality but missed 
its national side; it was a false view of the reality. 

It may also be noted that communalism or iden- 
tity formation around religion was not the only 
false consciousness to arise in modern India. Caste 
identity was another. An interesting case of false 
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consciousness émerging to answer the need for wider 
unity and links among Indians is to be found in the 
first version of the song Bande Mataram in the novel 
Anand Math by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. The 
author invoked the image of 7 crore voices singing 
in unison and 14 crore hands rising in unison. What 
principle of unity, loyalty and patriotism was being 
invoked? Seven crores was the population neither 
of India, nor of the Hindus, nor even of the Bengalis. 
It was the population of the British-created contem- 
porary Presidency of Bengal! 

Another way of seeing the lack of historical 
validity of communalism is that communalism was 
notits own inherent truth. It was not a natural or- 
an inevitable social phenomenon given the existence 
of different religions in India in the same way as 
nationalism and class struggle were given the exis- 
tence of colonialism and social classes. In other 
words, communalism was a mere ‘ideology’ or false 
consciousness and not a conceptualisation of the 
social reality. Thus there was no inherent and in- 
evitable reason why communalism must arise and 
prevail where different religions exist, just as there 
is no inherent reason why racialism must prevail 
where different ‘races’ live together or casteism must 
prevail in a multi-caste society. 

Quite often what are believed to be the ‘inherent’ 
causes of communalism, — for example, a basic iu- 
compatability or ‘schism which nothing could heal’ 
among Hindus and Muslims, age-long and conti- 
nuous clash of interests or centuries-old antagonism 
among them, basic clash of distinct cultures or 
civilisations which ‘stood side by side and met only 
on the field of battle’, historical memories of being 
rulers and the ruled, possession of separate ‘histories’ 
and their bitter memories — are not causes but 
basic constituents and creations of communal ideo- 
logy. These as well as other similar inherent causes 
can be shown to have had no real existence in India 
in the past or the present. Their acceptance is more 
an index of the political worker’s or the historian’s 
inability to successfully cope with the prevailing 
ideology. 


PERHAPS, the real question regarding communalism 
is not why does it arise. That is, as we have, seen, 
inherent in the processes of the cognition of new 
reality and of new identity formations. Everywhere 
in history, given similar processes, such false con- 
sciousnesses and ideologies have arisen, but not all of 
them survived or spread and prevailed. Many pros- 
pered for a certain period and then receded. Even 
in India communalism was not the only false con- 
sciousness to be born. For a certain period and in 
some regions, casteism and provincialism appeared 
even more powerful and ‘inherent’. But these were 
on the whole rapidly overcome in the 1920s and 
1930s — to be revived again in recent years. Even 
communalism remained curbed to minor proportions. 
till 1937. The false consciousness of Presidency- 
patriotism embodied in the first version of Bande 
Mataram did not survive even Bankim’s life-time. 
The novelist himself revised the seven crore voices 
to twenty crores — though again leaving the 
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princely states out of the ambit of Indian national- 

ism! These latter were to be incorporated only during 

oe 1930s after the states’ peoples’ movement was 
orn. 

The real question then is: why and how did com- 
munalism grow, spread and prevail? How did it 
it become such a dominating part of the social 
reality? In other words, the real task of the historian 
is not, in the main, to trace the origins of communa- 
lism butto look for causes or factors in Indian 
Society responsible for its growth and for the stage- 
by-stage enlargement of its social base. As pointed 
out earlier, differences based on caste, language and 
province, or between bhadra and abhadra, Arya 
Samajists and Sanatanists, reformers and revivalists, 
existed in real life and could have served as the 
‘origins’ of separatist or communal-type move- 
ments, just as religious differences were there and 
could be seen as ‘origins’ of communalism.§ 

And these causes or factors did exist and can be 
analysed. It is not enough to say that communalism 
was not inherent or inevitable in the situation 
in the same way in which nationalism or class 
struggle was; for it was not a mere conspiracy by 
clever power-hungry politicians and adminis- 
trators. There was something in the Indian social and 
economic situation which favoured its emergence 
and growth. It had socio-economic and political 
roots. True, communalism was adroit propaganda 
and clever manipulation of religious identities, but 
only under certain concrete and specific socio- 
historical circumstances could this propaganda and 
manipulation have become a success among large 
sections of Indian people. In other words, while 
communalism had no objective basis in reality, it 
did represent a distorted or perverse reflection of 
reality; that is, it reflected reality ina wrong, dis- 
torted way. It was a distorted way because even if 
the solutions offered by it were accepted, they would 


not solve the problem originally set to be solved. - 


. The situation was in this respect similar to that of 
fascism, the other major contemporary false 
cousciousness. Fascism too had social roots and 
Teflected a reality crying out fora solution; but it 
was a distorted reflection of that reality. On the 
other hand, nationalism was basically a true consci- 
ousness in the colonial countries because overthrow 
of colonialism was the first necessary condition 
for opening the path of social development. For 
the same reason, nationalism in the imperialist coun- 
tries was a false consciousness for it helped solve 
nothing. 

The distorted reflection may, however, serve the 
interests of some social groups whose interests 
would not be served or might even be ill-served if 
the real problems of society led to politics and ideo- 
logies that were relevant to their solution. These 
interests demanded the rise and spread of the dis- 
torted reflection of the reality, that is, false con- 
sciousness. Such for example was the case with the 
needs of colonialism in India. 

Herein lies the analytical value of seeing commu- 
nalism as false consciousness. On the one hand, one 
can see the objective falsity of communalism and 
does not therefore accept the surface view of the 
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` general conditon of the Muslims. 


communal reality; on the other hand, one can see 
that false consciousness does not grow unless it 
reflects, though perversely, some aspects of social 
reality and serves a social function for some groups, 
classes and interests. It is the social scientist’s, as 
also the citizen’s, task to study and analyse what 
concrete and specific circumstances enabled this 
particular false consciousness to grow.9 Why did it 
appeal to some? What urges did it satisfy? What 
anxieties did it try to allay? In the past some people 
failed to ask these questions and fell prey to com- 
munalism; others failed to answer them correctly 
and therefore could not succeed in their struggle 
against communalism through appeals to nation- 
alism, morality, and humanitarianism, protest fasts, 
political pacts, and endless soul-searching. 

Moreover, it may be pointed out parenthetically, 
it was not enough to see or prove the false character 
of the communal consciousness. Colonial Society, 
like capitalist society today, tended to be in perpetual 
disequilibrium and was therefore constantly produc- 
ing all kinds of false consciousness. As in the case 
of the mythological buffalo-Asura, the killing of one 
would soon produce another. Mere exposure of 
these false consciousness would not lead to their 
disappearance; the social condition, which was 
‘trying’ to get solved though in a distorted fashion, 
and which provided a soil for the false conscious- 
ness, had to be transformed.10 Often not only are 
the interpretations of the social reality wrong, but 
the reality itself is ‘wrong’ or ‘topsy-turvy’. One 
has to unnerstand it right as well to change it and 
make it ‘right’. At the same time, the critique ‘and 
exposure of false consciousness as false comprehen- 
sion or distorted reflection of the social condition is 
a part of the struggle to understand and change the 
social condition. D 


i FOOTNOTES 


1. For example, in the election manifesto of the Muslim 
League in 1937, only two items were relevant to the Muslims as 
acommunity, excluding the rights affecting the middle classes, 
One demanded protection of the religious rights of the 
Muslims and the other asked for the amelioration of the 
a Other demands were equally 
relevant to other Indians. 

2. In Northern India, at the village level, the social entities 
were formed not on religious but caste basis with Muslims 
serving In practice as just another caste. The village people 
viewed themselves as divided as Brahmins, Jats, Chamars, Ahirs 
Rajputs, Muslims, etc, There was no separate integration of 
Hindus as Hindus and Muslims yis-a-vis each other. Thus to 
say that ‘to their Hindu neighbours, they were Muslims’ is to 
impose from outside the concept of ‘Hindu neighbours’. The 
‘Hindu neighbours’ of the Muslims were not Hindu, except 
in a limited religious sense, but Jats, Brahmins, Khatris 
Baniyas, Chamars, etc. , 

_ 3. Nationalism is the political-ideological reflex of the objec- 
tve common interests of society as a whole. All Hindus 
Muslims, etc., were divided into linguistic and cultural groups 


_ or classes and strata and united into a nation against imperia- 


lism. 

4, As Rasheeduddin Khan has pointed out, even the bond 
of religion existed “merely at the sentimental level rather than 
In specific terms, if one is to remember particularly the focal 
variations of social customs, personal Jaws and historic myths 
and symbols among the Muslim communities”. Except for this 
bond, the writer continues, “there is no other binding force 
to coalesce a so-called Muslim identity’, 

5. Thus, for example, 19th century Indians like Tilak and 
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Deprivation — 
and 
Socio-economic 
Background 


K. R. NARAYANAN 


O EA E 
The author is Vice-Chancellor of Jawaharlal 

Nehru University. This is reproduced from his 

inaugural address at the Seminar on “Effects of 
Deprivation in Early Childhood on Learning” 

under the auspices of the Indo-US Subcommis- 

sion in Education and Culture, New Delhi (May 

12, 1980). In his introductory remarks, the au- 

thor said: “I possess no scholarship on the subject 
but I remembered I was the object of deprivation 

-inmy early childhood, the object of economic and 
social deprivation, though perhaps not of cultural 

and psychological deprivation” f 





Wi 46 per cent of our people living below the 
poverty line India has a predominantly deprived 
population of immense size. The situation in the 
affluent society of the United States is just the 
opposite of what we have here. A dialogue between 
scholars and specialists from these two antipodal 
societies is perhaps a little odd, but, then, I think 
it can be very productive in a dialectical sense. 
Besides, even in the affluent American society 
there exist considerable pockets of economic depri- 
vation and also a degree of pervasive cultural-cum- 
psychological deprivation sufficient for us to have 
sympathetic understanding of each other’s- social 
situation. Therefore, exchanges in a seminar between 
Indian and American experts on the subject would 
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be mutually more useful and enlightening “than 
appear at first sight. I believe that for deeper under- 
standing and wider co-operation between our two 
countries — the two largest democracies in the 
world — this kind of dialogue can serve a purpose 
that cannot be achieved through other bilateral 
mechanisms. 

As the topic does not fall within my own. disci- 
pline I tried to search for a definition of the subject. 
Then I recalled the words of Dr. Karl Popper, now 
a Nobel Prize winner; in his lectures on Logic and 
Scientific Method. Dr. Popper used to maintain that 


. except in respect of technical terms and abstract 


concepts, the attempt to arrive at definitions was 
nat very helpful in understanding a subject. Dealing 
with Aristotle’s definition of man as ‘a rational 
animal’ Dr. Popper used to say: One has some 
idea of what a man is, but one does not know what 
a rational animal is because nobody has seen such a 
one in the animal or human kingdom. These remarks 
of Popper came to my mind when I read some- 
where a definition of deprivation as “the function 
of lack of autonomy over one’s own voluntary 
behaviour”. According to Dr. Popper, instead of 
trying to arrive at definitions by asking ‘‘what a 
thing is”, we should ask another question: ““How 
does a thing work?” 

Perhaps one may adopt this method and enquire 
how deprivation manifests itself. Obviously it is not 
just ohe thing; it has many facets, some of which are 
inter-related, and it has a multitude of consequences. 
There is economic deprivation, social deprivation, 
environmental deprivation, regional deprivation, 
health deprivation, nutritional deprivation, cultural 
deprivation, psychological deprivation, and depriv- 
ation of love, affection and care to which children 
become prey. 

Many of these deprivations are connected with 
under-development and poverty, but some of them 
can be found in affluent societies also and are 
indéed the products of industrialisation and over- 
affluence. Thus, while in India the most acute pro- 
blem for the child is economic, health and nutri- 
tional deprivation, in the United States it may be 
from psychological deprivation and from depriva- 
tion of love, affection and care that children in the 
category of the deprived suffer most. Foran Ameri- 
can child to be without an electronic toy or colour 
TV at home could result in frustration and even 
retardation in learning, and that could be as into- 
lerable an experience as for a child from an Indian 
village going to school without proper clothes or 
enough food. 

In his epic novel War and Peace, reflectiag upon 


-the rigorous life of the military camp undergone by 


one of his aristocratic characters, Tolstoy wrote: 
“The man who suffered from a crumpled petal in 
his bed of roses; suffered just as much as he suffered 
now, sleeping on the bare, damp earth”. While one - 
cannot go along with the scale of values underlying 
this reflection of Tolstoy’s, there is some psycholo- 
gical truth behind it. In considering the effects of 
deprivation it is necessary to take into account’ gross 
as well as subtle types of deprivation. For a child 
an unkind word from a parent or an unfair admoni- 
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tion from a teacher could be.even more hurting and 
harmful than the deprivation of a meal. 

In India deprivation of the child is a phenomenon 
of colossal dimensions. We have a child population 
of 250 million constituting 16 per cent of the child 
population of the world; every sixth child in the 
world is an Indian. Out of this total, nearly 100 
million children belong to the category of the depri- 
ved, 60 million of whom are estimated to be malno- 
urished. 80 to 90 per cent of children in India 
receive inadeqate vitamins and minerals, 75 per cent 
inadequate amount of calories, and 50 per cent 
inadequate amount of proteins, A poet once sang 
that “the cry of a child by the road-side’” marred 
the harmony of heaven. One may ask: Can God 
bear the cry of a hundred million deprived children? 

In the face of these soul-stirring statistics it may 
be asked how India manages to survive at all. She 
has managed to survive and ‘progress, first of all, 
because as against 100 million deprived children, 
there are 150 million who are not so deprived. 

Secondly, one isa little sceptical of the sordid 
figures I have just rolled.out.I[ am not saying that 
they are wrong statistics, but they may not represent 
the whole of the reality that exists in rural India. 
For example, in the State I come from, Kerala, 
coconuts, tapioca, mangoes, jack fruit, etc., form 
part of the diet of the common man, and I am not 
sure whether all these items are taken into account 
while determining the nutritional intake of the 
people. i 

Thirdly, we have launched national, regional and 
local programmes to overcome deprivation and to 
raise the ievel of living of the lowest sections of 
society, generating hope.in their minds and yielding 
some visible results to sustain that hope. 

Finally, we have to take into account the relevant 
social and caltural aspects of Indian life which have 
the effect of counteracting or mollifying some of the 
consequences of economic deprivation. Of course no 
amount of culture can make up for abject poverty. 
Gandhiji once said that “God does not dare to 
appear before a starving man except in the form of 
food. and work.” Economic deprivation and its ill- 
effects have to be eliminated if the child is to be 
properly educated and its mental arid creative 
faculties are to be fully developed. 

Nevertheless, the heritage of traditional culture 
is at least a partial defence against the more acute 
effects of economic deprivation in the realm of 
learning and in the development of the mind of the 
child. However, Indian society is rapidly changing 
under the impact of industrial, technological and 
other forces, and economic and materialistic motives 
are acquiring a sharper edge than in the past even 
in rural society and the cultural advantage we have 
today in this respect may be a diminishing asset 
unless proper precautions are taken. . 

It is, therefore, necessary to make a deliberate 
attempt to guide the inevitable process of moderni- 
sation in such a manner as to preserve the funda- 
mental elements of our culture intact, rejecting the 

outmoded and obscurantist elements, so that we 
may provide 2 better social environment for the 
development of the future generation. When we see 
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how in the advanced technological societies there is 
today a confused, painful groping for cultural and 
spiritual moorings, we would realise how important 
it is for us in India to maintain the cultural assets 
we have inherited. But we can maintain them only 
by changing and adapting them, however gradually, 
to the inexorable progression of science and techno- 
logy. This is what Swami Vivekananda had in mind 
when he exhorted us to “make a European society 
with India’s religion’’. 

Discussions on the effects of deprivation on learn- 
ing will naturally lead to an exploration of remedial 
measures to overcome the ill-effects of deprivation in 
later life. This is of course a matter for specialists to 
deal with. But I should like to emphasise that in a 
country like India, eliminating deprivation and 
overcoming the effects of deprivation among chil- 
dren is integrally related to the overall development 
of our economy and society. Of course overall deve- 
lopment will not solve the specific problems of the 
deprived child, but the general programmes for pro- 
vision of minimum food and nutrition requirements, 
adequate supply of clean drinking water, educational, 
medical and family planning facilities, and, above 
all, general social and economic development schemes 
will contribute to the solution of the problems of the 
child. Within the larger developmental programme 
it is necessary to build in preventive and remedial 
programmes specifically directed towards the parti- 
cular question of the deprived child. 

The educational system, to my mind, is the most 
important instrument we have for fighting and recti- 
fying the effects of deprivation on learning. The de- 
prived child, especially the economically deprived 
child, is lacking neither in intelligence nor in motiva- 
tion. Given half a chance he is capable of responding 
to the challenge of deprivation and of making good 
in his studies ‘and often in life. Herein lies the impor- 


' tance of the system of education being structured in 


such a way as to be a major instrument of develop- 
ment. First of all there must be enough schools in 
the country to realise our objective of free universal 
compulsory education up to the secondary level so 
that at least the next generation is fully literate, 
And schools have to be treated not only as places 
for elementary learning but as a grass-root institu- 
tion of development. Much has been said in this 
country about the need for introducing the teaching 
of crafts, etc, in the school curriculum. 

These are ideas yet to be implemented on a large 
enough scale to make learning meaningful as well 
as joyful. Apart from this, the school is the most 
convenient, indeed the most strategic place, where 
the health of the future generation can be safes- 
guarded. The programme for supplying milk and 
mid-day meals in schools can be extended and made 
an integral part of the larger developmental plan 
which would help in uplifting the community as a 
whole, uplifting children as a whole, and also meet 
the basic needs of the economically deprived child. 
For the operation of the community health program- 
me cne cannot find a more appropriate nucleus than 
the school. If the health of the child in the primary 
school is looked after under the auspices of the 
state or the municipality or the panchayat, and if 
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‘the food and nutritional intake of the child is sup- 
plemented at school, it would be possible to make 
_ a substantial impact on the problem of deprivation, 
and besides it would be a significant developmental 
gain for society as a whole. 

Schools will not be able to play a constructive and 
socially progressive role unless teachers themselves 
become the instruments of social transformation, 
apart from being good and competent teachers. I 
should like to take herea long quotation from 
Jawaharlal Nehru, something he wrote in 1958, on 
this question. After arguing that the village- pancha- 
yat, the village co-operative and the village school 
should be’ the basic organisations of the country, 
Nehru wrote: 

“A school is still thought of more in terms of a 
building rather than anything else. The building 
costs money, and so education spreads very slowly... 
We pay the poor schoolmasters less than our cha- 
prasi and expect him to mould a generation... 

“Let us remember that the school is essentially 
the teacher, not the building ... I think the time has 
come, indeed come long ago, for us to decide, 
definitely and positively to have: schools in our 
villages without buildings, and spsnd more on the 
teacher and on equipment. I think we can do, with- 
out buildings completely for the primary schools, 
though of course a building is desirable where pos- 
sible. But let us compromise on this issue and have 


the smallest of structures, just to keep some books. 


and equipment, the classes being held in the open. 
If we decide on this course and resolutely refuse to 
put up expensive buildings, we -wouid not only 
advance faster in spreading education but what is 
important, we would be ableto pay the teacher 
more and spend more on equipment... 

“I feel that in this matter I have not succeeded in 
convincing others and I go on crying in the wilder- 
ness of disbelief. I am sure the time will come when 
it will be recognised that the teacher is more impor- 
tant than the building. We talk of basic schools, and 
we have adopted quite rightly the basic method of 


education. And yet, there too, the demand is for: 


bigger buildings. 

“I am speaking of village schools, but, with some 
difference this approach could be applied even to 
secondary schools, and perhaps even to colleges and 
the like. What a tremendous spurt in education there 
would be if we divert the money spent on bricks and 
mortar, to the educational needs of our children.! 

“Jt is the teacher that counts, and everything else 
is secondary. If we want good teachers, we have to 
give them simple amenities of life, and we have to 
give them something that is even more valuable, 
the respect due to a person who is charged with the 
greatest task of all, the moulding of human beings”. 

J have, taken out this long quotation in its entirety, 
because of its profound policy implications for edu- 
cation and because the craze for big buildings goes 
on unabated in India often at the expense of the 
spirit, the substance and the soul of an institution. 
I should like to add that amenities are not the only 
things lacking for a teacher'in India. Competence, 
dedication and social motivation have also to be 
acquired in sufficient measure. Well-conceived 
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training and orientation programmes directed to- 
wards the enlarged role of the teacher in society are 
essential, a massive and action-oriented enlargement 
of the kind of work which the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training and similar 
institutions have been doing. This may transcend 
the objectives of this exercise but I am sure that it 
would be recognised that our educational system 
has to be refashioned for dealing with the particular 
problem of the effects of deprivation on learning , 
and even more importantly for the social, economic 
and cultural development of one-fifth of mankind. C] 








Communalism (Continued from page 11) 


Surendranath Banerjee used by the word ‘nation’ for all 
Indians, for the Hindus and for the Maharashtrians, Bengalis, 
etc, The word ‘race’ ‘was used in a similar manner to describe 
all types of social groupings. 

6. It is to be noted that in particular social situations, 
nationalism itself can become a false consciousness and an 
instrument of class domination when it has no objective basis 
left in terms of unification and development of the economy 
and society or the struggle against colonialism. This is the 
case with the resurgence of nationalism — chauvinism in 
Western Europe, USA, and Japan since the last quarter of 
the 19th century. : 

7. Without grasping the full meaning of what he has written, 
K.K. Aziz, a major interpreter of modern Indian history from 
a communal point of view, has seen this basic difference bet- 
ween nationalism and communalism when he has written: 
“The Muslims felt that they were a nation, and by so doing 
they underlined the subjective factor. The Hindus claimed that 
India was a nation, and in this they emphasised the objective 
factor”. And again: “In the final analysis, the idea of Muslim 
nationalism was more subjective than territorial, more psycho- 
logical than political; while ‘Indian’ or Hindu nationalism was 
more territorial than cultural, more historical than religious”. 

8. Beni Prasad, for example, wrote in 1941 : “The idea of 
separatism propagates itself naturally by seizing on existing 
differences and magnifying them into fundamentals.” 

9. It is of course not true that what to someis a false 
consciousness is the true consciousness of some particular 
section of society. It is not all a question of “thinking makes 
it so”. 

10. It is wrong to argue that an ideology or social move- 
ment having no objective social basis cannot be sustained for 
long; or the reverse, that if an ideology or social movement is 
popular over a long enough period, it must be a correct reflec- 
tion of the reality — in other words, the success of the 
Muslim League in partitioning India validates Muslim com- 
munalism, while the failure to keep Pakistan united invali- 
dates it! Moreover, one may as well ask: how long is ‘long’ 
for either purpose? For example, both racialism and anti- 
Semitism have lasted centuries and shown a greater degree of 
‘success’ than communalism.@ : e 
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Whither 
‘Scheduled Caste 
Reservations ? 


G. SREENIVAS REDDY 


A vital precondition for the successful functioning 
of a democratic polity is the participation of 
all sections of the population in the decision-making 
processes. To ensure this, political participation is 
theoretically thrown open, equally, to all citizens. 
But political dynamics being what they are, 
operational realities often tend to be otherwise. 
` Certain groups fall behind as others reach com- 
manding heights in the race for political power due 
to a variety of factors —social, economic, historical. 
. Caste, described as a system of institutionalised 
inequality, Ras ‘been a potent factor inhibiting parti- 
cipation by a vast majority of the population in the 
Indian context. Birth-based ascriptive value base 
endemic to the caste system leads to status con- 
gruence or a uniformly determined ritual, social and 
economic position of a caste group in the status hier- 
archy. Harijans, referred to as Scheduled Castes (SC) 
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in official literature, given the lowest position in this 
hierarchy, were tied down by a number of disabili- 
ties restricting or prohibiting their participation in 
ithe highly competitive field of politics. 

It is in recognition of this fact that reservations 
are made in representative institutions for SCs. 
These reservations, incorporated in the Constitution, 
were originally for ten years, but have been subse- 
quently extended to last four decades by successive 
Constitutional amendments, of which the latest is 
the 45th Amendment of April, 1980. The extension, 
\viewed against the assumption of the founding 
fathers that reservations would achieve the intended 
results in a decade, makes critical examination 
imperative. The present article seeks to offer a 
critique of the system of political reservations for 
SCs, with special reference to the mode of reserva- 
tion and the effectiveness of reserved-seat representa- 
tivés and their socio-economic background vis-a-vis 
the mass of the Scheduled Castes population. 

Though there are quite a few studies in this area, 
by and large, they have dealt with one or other 
aspect of the problem in isolation. Being somewhat 
in the nature of occasional snapshots (the exception 
being Galanter’s work, 1979), these studies by 
themselves could neither open up perspective nor 
discern trends in political reservations*. 

A major drawback of the present reservation 
system is its restricted scope. The Constitution ex- 
pressly provides for reservation of seats in the Lok 
Sabha (Article 330) and State Legislative Assemblies 
(Article 332) only. Despite the bicameral nature of 
the Indian legislative system, reservations do not 
extend to the upper houses of Parliament and State 
Legislatures. However, a few SC members were 
either elected or nominated to Upper Houses, the 
strength of such members generally being only 
around two and five per cent in the Vidhan Paris- 
hads and the Rajya Sabha respectively, bearing no 
relation to their population. Similar is the position 
in the deliberative wings of grass-roots bodies as - 
there is no Constitutional stipulation for reserva- 
tions here. Some of the local body Acts do not 
provide for any special representation at all.2 Some 
provide for token representation by nomination or 
cooption of a few members.? Local government 
legislations of only a few States provide for reserva- 
tion of seats in the deliberative wings of local bodies 
on the lines of reservations in the Lok Sabha and 
the Vidhan Sabhas. Further, statutory reservations 
do not extend to the political executive, which is the 
real power centre, at all levels — Central, State and 
local. Organisational positions in political parties 
which play a crucial role in policy formulation are 
also immune from the policy of reservations.5 

Thus, confining Constitutional reservations only to 
one institution, the Legislature (that too, to a seg- 
ment of it), leaving out other ‘power centres which 
have a critical bearing on the polity as also on the 


` interest of the Scheduled Castes, characterises the 


reservation system as one of limited significance. 
The restriction'in scope appears to be a conscious 
one based on one or two of the following assump- 
tions: : 

Firstly, reservations in the lower houses of Central 
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and State Legislatures are presumed to be adequate 
to ensure for the Harijans a say in the affairs of the 
polity. Secondly, representation in these houses 
would automatically lead to a spill-over effect and 
Harijans would get into all the power centres under 
the impetus of these. Though these assumptions 
cannot be brushed aside totally, their validity is 
debatable. For one thing, it seems unrealistic to 


_ expect a handful of Harijan legislators to represent 


the problems of Harijans spread over the length and. 
breadth of the country in a multiplicity of political 
institutions, and secure a fair deal for these masses. 
Another flaw of the reservation system jis its 
applicability only to Hindu and Sikh Harijans. 
Harijan Christians, Neo-Buddhists (or Harijan 
Buddhists) and a section of Muslims who were 


earlier Harijans and whose socio-economic position ~ 


is comparable to that of Hindu or Sikh Harijans 


are not entitled to these. This discrimination ensures .- 


about 15 per cent of seats for Hindus in the Supreme 
law-making organs of the state, violating secularism, 
one of the cardinal principles of the Constitution. 
This arrangement also curtails the religious freedom 
of Scheduled Castes as compared to others, for if the 
former change their religion they have to forgo 
benefits of protective discrimination while the latter 
lose nothing if they do the same. ‘This discrimina- 
tion appears arbitrary, for it is based on one’s 
‘faith’ and not on any ‘secular’ or ‘objective’ con- 
sideration. . 
The demarcation of reserved constituencies leaves 
much to be desired. In delimiting these constituen- 
cies, differences in demographic profiles of Schedul- 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes are not taken care 
of and uniform treatment is given to both groups 
by making the reserved constituency electorate a 
mixed one. In none of the constituencies reserved 
for the Scheduled Castes do they constitute a majo- 
rity of the electorate, whereas in the majority of 
Scheduled Tribe constituencies the tribal electors 
are in majority. This means that a Scheduled Caste 
contestant in a reserved constituency, generally, 
cannot hope to win an election unless he musters 
substantial support among non-Scheduled , Caste 
voters who are invariably in majority. This also 
implies that Scheduled Castes on their own can 
hardly elect a person of their choice as legislator. A 


‘few in-depth studies on electoral behaviour in 


reserved constituencies have also confirmed the 
above assumptions. 

One of these studies (Gupta, 1971) highlights the 
problem thus. In Sasni, a small UP.town and part 
of .Sasni Scheduled Caste reserved constituency, 
during the 1967 General Election, the Scheduled 
Caste voters of the town mostly favoured a Repub- 


lican and an Independent as against the Congress. 


and Jana Sangh candidates supported mostly by 
other sections: The outcome was that the Congress 
and the Jana Sangh polled 39.7 and 40 ‘per cent of 
the- town’s votes respectively, compared to the 


“Republican candidate’s 8.3 and the Independent’s 


6.3 per cent. Thus, the non-Scheduled Caste voters 
being in overwhelming majority, their choice decid- 
ed the outcome. The non-Scheduled Caste voters 
on their part have exhibited a tendency to prefer a 
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candidate who respects the upper castes and is of 
an “accommodating” rather than ‘‘assertive” type 
(Narayana, 1974), Another study of the contestants 
of a reserved constituency in a Punjab town brings 
out that key levers of power are'in the hands of 
affluent upper caste men even in reserved constituen- 
cies (Saberwal, 1972). The Scheduled Castes repre- 
sentatives exhibited a tendency to trade their politi- 
cal base for personal gain and a seemingly total 
incapacity to apply themselves to the task of re- 
shaping society on egalitarian lines (Saberwal, 
1972), so that the Scheduled Castes could be on par 
with the rest. 

The greater part of thélectorate in a reserved con- 
stituency being non-Scheduled Castes people, they 
are likely to become disinterested in the choice of a ` 
Harijan representative. Studies on electoral politics 
in reserved constituencies have noted that electionee- 
ring in such Constituencies Jacked vigour due to the 
indifference of the upper castes (Jena ef al, 1979). 
This indifference is also indicated by a compara- 
tively poor turn-out of voters in reserved constituen- 
cies compared to the general constituencies in suc- 
cessive general elections. Such.lack of interest 
“among the voters places an added limitation on the 
effectiveness of the elected representatives. 

‘There is confusion regarding the role of the Sche- 
duled Caste legislator from a reserved constituency. 
Whereas a legislator from a general constituency has 
a single set of responsibilities (working for the over- 
all interests of his constituency or constituents), the 
Scheduled Caste legislator is supposed to shoulder 
the additional responsibility of safeguarding the in- 
terests of the Scheduled Castes. There is no special 
provision or effort to equip the Scheduled Caste leg- 
islator to shoulder these additional responsibilities. 
Further, it is not clear which of the roles a reserved- 
constituency legislator has to choose for himself 
when there is a clash between overall constituency 
interests and the special interests of the Scheduled 
Castes. Also, even if a reserved constituency legis- 
lator takes the job of protecting Scheduled Castes- 
interests to be paramount, it is not clear whether he 
or she should be concerned about the Scheduled 
Castes people within the constituency or the Sche- 
duled Castes asa whole. In case it is thought that 
the role is to be confined to one’s own constituency, 
the question remains, “What about those Harijans 
outside the reserved constituency?” Alternatively, 
if it is supposed to extend beyond the constituency 
limits, additional responsibility is thrust on him for 
the handling of which the legislator is not equipped. 

The present reservation method thus ignores at 
least two important requirements. Firstly, it fails ` 
to clarify the role of the reserved constituency legis- 


_ lator in formal terms. Secondly, it does not provide 


a mechanism for fostering contacts between Sche- 
duled Caste electorate and legislators. 

Here it is pertinent to take a retrospective view 
of the history of the reservation system. The earlier 
systems of double-member constituencies (given up 
since 1962) and of communal electorate (in vogue 
between 1919 and 1932) were better in certain res- 
pects (Revenkar, 1971). Under the double-member 
constituency arrangement there were two seats—one 
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reserved and the another non-reserved. Here the 
legislators had two distinct roies— safeguarding the 
interests of the Scheduled Castes as well as of the 
constituency in general. The communal electorate 
system was also’ clear in regard to role specification 
and gave scope for contact between Scheduled Castes 
masses and their legislators: 

An aspect that should merit some attention ‘is how 
effective are Scheduled Castes reserved constituency 
legislators as law-makers in general and as guardians 
of the Scheduled Caste interests in particular. 
Whether they find place on important bodies within 
the Legislature or they voice their opinions in legisla- 
tive debates as frequently as other members or they 
attempt to influence decisions affecting Scheduled 
Castes in a greater measure than others, are questions 
of interest. i 

The relative ineffectiveness of reserved seat holders 
as legislators in general is, well documented in 
Galanter’s study (1979). To summarise the findings 

briefly, the percentage of legislature party office- 
holders among the non-reserved seat members was 
two and a half times that of Scheduled Caste mem- 
bers. The percentage of non-reserved seat holders’ 
membership of select committees of the Lok Sabha 
was four times that of reserved category members, 
The former category found themselves in the stand- 
ing committees of the Lok Sabha in greater propor- 
tion than the latter. Similarly, a little less than half 
of the Scheduied Caste members could not open their 
mouths even once in Lok Sabha debates compared 
to a little over a quarter in the general category. 

Coming to participation in debates in which 
important Scheduled Caste problems come up in the 


form of resolutions, Bills, statements, ete., it is found. 


that the proportion of Scheduled Caste members’ 
participation to their strength in the Lok Sabha is 
much more than in the case of the general members. 
Narayana’s study found that of 314 participants in 
such debates during 1962-71, 153 or more than 50 
per cent were Scheduled Caste members. However, 
the outcome of these exercises in general was either 
inconclusive debates, or ritualistic discussions, or 
withdrawal of proposals, or slow legislation or'tardy 
pursuance of decisions (Narayana, 1980). Part of 
the explanation for this appears to be many diffe- 
rences among Scheduled Caste members in terms of 
party affiliation, regional identities, functional affi- 
liations, individual opinions as also attempts of 
Scheduled Caste members to dissociate themselves 
from the masses of their community. 

A widespread assumption in political sociology be- 
ing that the socio-economic background and upbring- 
ing of a decisions-maker significantly influences his 
attitudes and policies (Parry, 1967), it would be 
fruitful to look at the socio-economic background 
of the Scheduled Caste legislators for understanding 
whether the Harijan leadership is truly representa- 
tive of the community er not. 

Studiés on this aspect showed that Harijan legisla- 
tors have come from a background vastly different 
from that of the Harijan population in general and that 
they are exclusive and elitist in nature. Narayana’s 
study of the third, fourth and fifth Lok Sabhas re- 
veals that 45.09 per cent of Scheduled Caste legis- 
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lators were urbanites as against 10.7 percent of 
Scheduled Caste urban population. The educationai 
attainments of Scheduled Caste legislators not only 
present a marked contrast from those of the Schedul- 
ed Caste population in general but also a trend of 
persistent rise in the former’s academic qualifi- 
cations. Percentage of graduate, Post-graduate 
and professional degree holders among Scheduled 
Caste Lok Sabha members rose from 29.7 per cent 
in the third Lok Sabha to 43.2 per cent in the fourth 
and 50.6 per cent in the fifth Lok Sabha (Narayana, 
1978). The occupational pattern is similar, with 1.2 
pet cent of Scheduled Caste population engaged in 
trade and commerce having around 8.0 per cent 
representation in the Lok Sabha (Narayana, 1978). 
There was not even a single Scheduled Caste mem- 
ber belonging to the agricultural labour community 
in the Lok Sabha, while around two-thirds of the 
Scheduled Castes working population belongs to 
this category. Scheduled caste women form roughly 
half the total Harijan population, but their strength 
never exceeded five per cent, suggesting highly 
inequitable representation sex-wise also — although 
this proportion is roughly comparable to that of 
vo among the total membership (Chandra, 
1973). 

There is also some evidence that relatively more 
advanced castes within the Scheduled Castes monc- 
polise elite position in the legislatures. To cite a fex 
examples, Chamars are reported to be the single 
largest group among the Scheduled Caste legislators 
of Haryana (Singh, 1974). This community js also 
found to be the most active in the Panchayati Ra‘ 
politics of Haryana (Agarwal and Ashraf, 1976). 
The case of Malas of Andhra Pradesh may be 
given as another example of one Scheduled Caste 
having disproportionately larger representation in 
elite positions in politics. 

From the point of view of age, Scheduled Caste 
MPs are closer to the Scheduled Caste population 
than members of the general category to the popu- 
lation in general. While around fifty per cent of 
Scheduled Caste Lok Sabha members were young, 
only around thirty per cent in the general category 
were young. Though there is no direct and reliable 
evidence of the economic status of Scheduled Caste 
legislators from high educational levels and elitist 
occupational background, it could be surmised that 
they come from economic brackets in which only 
a small fraction of Scheduled Caste population is 
found. 

Evidence from socio-economic background studies 
shows that similarity in the socio-economic attri- 
butes of the Scheduled Castes and general legislative 
elite is growing much faster than in the case of the 
respective electorates (Narayana, 1974), This emerg- 
ing homogeneity may result in the formation of a 
single legislative elite combining the Harijans and 
non-Harijans having identical socio-economic status 
as time passes. This trend has two notable implica- 
tions for the political interests of the Scheduled 
Castes. First, Scheduled Caste legislators are in- 
creasingly getting alienated from the people whom 
they are supposed to represent. Secondly, if the 
legislators elected from the reserved constituencies 
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ELECTION OF SCHEDULED CASTE MEMBERS 


TO NON-RESERVED SEATS IN LOK SABHA 








Year of Total Seats Reserved seats Non-Reserved Non- Reserved Percentage of SCs 
election for SCs & STs seats seats filled by elected ron ae 
, SCs reserved Seats 
1952 489 97 (72)* 392 4 1.0 
1957 494 107 (76) 387 6 1.5 
1962 496 107 (76) 387 1 0.25 
1967 520 113 (77) 407 Nil 0.0 
1971 522 117 (77) 405 1 0.25 
1977 '542 116 (78) 426 2 0.47 





*Figures in parentheses indicate the number of seats reserved for SCs. 


Source: Galanter, 1979. 
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ELECTION OF SCHEDULED CASTE MEMBERS TO NON-RESERVED SEATS IN VIDHAN SABHAS- 














Year of Total Reserved for Reserved for Non-Reserved Non-Res 
election seats ` Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes eur done 3 
1952 3234 471 192 2571 5 
1957 3201 470 221 2411 7 
1962 3296 480 262 2553 12 
1967 3467 496 248 2723 4 
1969-70 3563 l 503 262 2798 0 
1970-71 3625 510 262 2853 3 
1971-73 3771 516 321 2943 0 
1973-75 3800 517 325 2958 4 
1975-77 3977 540 382 3155 NI 
NI=No information 


Source: Galanter, 1979 


do not share the characteristics of the electorate, as 
is the case now, the logic of reserved constituencies 
to ensure Harijan representation is lost. 

We have attempted to examine the system of 
legislative reservations for Scheduled Castes to, see 
to what extent it is appropriate as an instrument 
for securing the political development of the Sched- 
uled Caste masses. The study is mostly based on 
data from secondary sources. The analysis centred 
on three aspects — the soundness’ of the method of 
and measures for representation; the effectiveness 
of the Scheduled Caste legislators as shown by their 
. presence as well as participation; the socio-economic 
background of Scheduled Caste legislators vis-a-vis 
their potential to represent the Scheduled’ Caste 
masses and their problems. 

The reservation system suffers from at least two 
major limitations. The first is its restricted scope 
with regard to both coverage and time span. By 
‘providing reservation of seats in the Lok Sabha and 
Vidhan Sabhas for a specified period it was presum- 
ed that the traditional handicaps of the Scheduled 
Castes would be overcome in the field of political 
participation and there would be no need for further 
extenstion of these reservations. A probable index of 
the correcntess or otherwise of this assumption 
could be the strength of Harijans in various policy- 
making organs where there are no reservations, such 
as upper chambers of legislatures, ministries, 
legislative committees, parry organisations, etc. 
The meagreness of their presence in these institu- 
tions, which has been noted, leads one to question 
the validity of the assumption. 

The scale of election to non-reserved seats would 
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also be an indication of the measure of confidence 


‘reposed by the general public in Harijans as also of 


the effectiveness of the device of reservations in 
enabling the Harijans to compete with the others in 
the field of politics. The strength of Harijans elected 
as Lok Sabha members from general constituencies 
was 1.0, 1.5, 0:25, 0.001, 0.24 and 0.47 percent 
respectively from the first to the sixth Lok Sabhas. 
The situation in the Vidhan Sabhas of States appears 
much more bleak, with the percentage of non-resery- 
ed constituency Harijan legislators being twice nil 
(1969-70 and 1971-73) and at other times never cros- 
sing 0.5 per cent of total non-reserved seats. This is 
the position of Harijans in politics outside the 
sphere of reservations even after three decades. This 
raises questions about the basic assumptions under- 
lying the system of reservations’ and particularly 

about its time span. : 
From the socio-economic background of the re- 
served constituency legislators their elitist nature and 
growing alienation from Harijan masses is becom- 
ing increasingly evident. Till a drastic change is 
effected in the mode of reserved representation what 
we ate going to have, as we have had so long, is 
only afew Scheduled Caste persons as represent- 
atives but no Scheduled Caste representation. 
It is paradoxical that the 45th Constitutional 
Amendment retains the system of reservations in 
toto without any change though it was agreed, with 
near unanimity, that the political status of Harijans 
and Adivasis remains much the same as three de- 
cades ago. With the 45th Amendment keeping the 
anomalous arrangements intact the demand for fur- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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of 
Management . 
Institutes | 


SOBHEN BANERJEE 


T a book, Institution Building in India, a study of 
international collaboration in management educ- 
ation, Thomas M. Hill, Professor of Management, 
‘Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and his 
colleaguės have tried to evaluate the Indian view of 
technical assistance provided to build management 
institutes. (Harvard University, Division of Research, 
Boston, 1973). The institutes in question are' the 
Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta (IMC), 
. established with the cooperation of the Alfred P. 
Sloan School of Management, MIT, and the Ford 
Foundation in 1961; the Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ahmedabad, (IIMA), founded with the 
collaboration of the Harvard Business School in 
1962..A questionnaire was sent to Indian adminis- 
trators and to faculty members of the two institutes, 
and the responses (42 per cent) were ‘collated. The 
questions centred round four important aspects: (i) 
In what important respects has association with a 
foreign educational institution (as distinguished 
from ‘the presence of foreign visitors) been fruitful 
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` to institutional development?. (ii) In what respects 


has such association been detrimental? (iii) In what 
important respects have foreign visitors been helpful? 
(iv) In what important ways have foreign visitors 


- been detrimental? 


The respondents were, by and large, critical of 
the type of management education in the two insti- 
tutes and of the quality of the foreign faculty mem- 
bers sent here for institution-building. In this article 
we shall present a summary of the views of the 


. ‘respondents — quoting from the most critical ones. 
' This, together with our own experience of some 
‚other similar institutes in 


the country, will 
provide afair picture of what went wrong in the 
institution-building process in our country, and in 
what direction reorientation or reorganisation will 
be necessary. 

The Ford Foundation has made a magnificent 


` contribution of books, journals, documents, etc, to 


build the libraries of the two institutes, especially 
the Calcutta Institute; the IIMC library is one of 
the foremost libraries of its kind in the country. In 
addition to meeting foreign exchange requirements 
for building the institutes of Ahmedabad and Cal- 
cutta, the Foundation has supported a number of 
other activities pertinent to management technology 
transfer from the United States to India. These 
include : (i) selective augmentation of TCM, USAID 
programmes for observational visits by Indian 
leaders to the USA; (ii) provision of American con- 
sultants on various aspects of management develop- 
ment to Government as well as such institutions as 
the Administrative Staff College, Hyderabad; (iii) 
establishment of an All-India Management Associa- 
tion (AIMA) to integrate and strengthen develop- 
ment activities of the pre-existing local organisations; 
and (iv) sponsorship by AIMA of an advanced 
Management Seminar staffed (at first wholly and 
later in part) by American professors. 

The above are positive aspects of the technical 
assistance programme. The same however cannot be 
said in the matter of preparation of the curriculum 
and the building of the institutes, which are far more 
important matters. Management tasks in a highly 
developed industrial country such as the United 
States, is vastly different from those of a developing 
country like India. The per capita income in the 
USA is close to 5000 dollars annually, which is 
about fifty times that in India; therefore the outlook 
of the peoples of the two countries are basically 
different. This factor has been totally neglected in 
framing the curriculum. Too much emphasis on sub- 
jects like ‘Behavioural Science’ is misplaced. Tragi- 
cally, “in the histories of the institutes in Calcutta 
and Ahmedabad, some representatives of the ‘Be- 
havioural Science’ groups acted in their personal 
struggle for influence in ways which threatened the 
stability of the development of the two institutes”, 
Similarly, subjects like ‘Sensitivity’ and ‘Transac- 
tional Analysis’, which are yet in the experimental 
stage in the USA, have been imported in the curri- 
culum. “‘The framers of the curriculum have become 
victims of the international demonstration effect. 
This would not have been so, if the views of the 
American faculty members did not get dispropor- 
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tionate weightage at the stage of curriculum plan- 
ning.” 

This is also true of some of the courses offered by 
the Administrative Staff College, another premier 
management institute modelled on the Staff College 
of Henley-on-Thames of Britain, where most of the 
senior managers from the Government and the 
industry of our country used to go before the fifties. 
This institute offers a six-week senior executive 
course at a fantastic cost of Rs 7000/-, mostly 
financed by the Central Government. Structured 
after the ‘Syndicate Method’, the validity of the 
course at such a high cost has been questioned in 
many quarters. 


Two kinds of faculty members were being sent: . 


(a) ‘rookies’ with no experience in management 
teaching either at home or abroad, and (b) middle- 
aged persons who either proved to be flop or out- 
lived their usefulness in their home country. Cer- 
tainly there were exceptions, but about ninety per 
cent of the members fell in the above two categories. 
The.‘rookies’ failed. miserably in teaching since they 
had no experience. “About the middle-aged indivi- 
duals,. by the time they reached Calcutta, they 
hardly had enough intellectual equipment for seri- 
ous research; they failed as teachers and their con- 
tribution towards lifting the environment was negli- 
gible. Many of the gentlemen had a kind of vested 
interest in sticking it out at Calcutta; it could be 
that considering the perquisites and amenities avail- 
able at Calcuttta, the opportunity cost of returning 
home would have been very high”. 

The foreign faculty members squandered a good 
lot of money on travel, which was not always war- 
ranted. The same thing could be said of stationery 
and office expenses, which were extremely high by 
Indian standards. “It could be argued that whatever 
norms the American faculty members set for them- 
selves, since they were not pre-empting the use of 
Indian funds, not much harm was done.” But the 
example set by them spread so much to their Indian 
counterparts and even to students, that the sound 
principle of efficient management by economising 
costs got sacrified at the teaching institutes them- 
selves. Experience in the ASCI is more agonising, 
In 1976-77, ASCI spent over Rs 18 lakhs on travel 
alone — about 12 per cent of the total revenue of 
the College. Ironically the ASCI was the only edu- 
cational institution which maintained a luxurous 
‘bar’ inside the campus; it was at the instance of 
the then Prime Minister, Morarji Desai, that the bar 
had to be closed, when a question was tabled in 
Parliament. 

“A number of faculty members arrived with a 
built-in bias against public enterprises, which got 
reflected in their lecturers and discussions. Thus one 
of the central purposes of setting up management 
institutes is lost”. 

Members of the boards of governors include 
eminent administrators, industrialists, labour Jeaders 
and officials. There ‘are two basic lacunae in the 
constitution of the boards: (i) the chairman is either 
preoccupied with other activities or is stationed at 
distant places; and (ii) the`board does not include 
eminent educationists who could make a positive 
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contribution. Thus in essence the boards are more 
influenced by bureaucrats, who in. turn are influenced 
by politicians. 

One of the most important functions of the boards 
isto review the activities of the institutes. It is un- 
derstandable if the boards support the policies and 
decisions of the directors; to challenge the directors 
continuously would be to undermine their position 
and produce general instability. But at times the 
boards seemed too distant from the institutes to 
serve even the minimal requirements of review. The 
most significant illustrations of these was the Cal- 
cutta board’s failure to observe the crisis in leader- 
ship and communication created by the original- 
Director’s gradual withdrawal from the institute’s 
affairs. The same can be stated of the ASCI’s board 
which failed to take cognisance of the various reports 
of maladministration and corruption charges ap- 
pearing in the press. Too much support for the 
principal in this case proved a menace to the very 
existance of the institute. 

It will be seen therefore that something has gone 
wrong with the management institute building pro- 
cess in our country, which is why a fresh look is 
necessary for corrective action. In the present socio- 
economic context, India needs a set of dedicated 
managers with the twin qualities of professionalism 
and integrity, especially to resurrect the public 
sector. i 

The management institutes have to be reorganised 
mainly for two reasons: (i). reorientation of the 
curriculum suited to our needs, with particular 
emphasis on the revival of the public sector, and (ii) 
the products of the institutes should be available 
mainly for service in the public sector and not in the 
pivate sector. It is the other way round at present. 


Whither SC Reservations ? 
(Continued from page 18) 


ther extension of political reservations is going to be 
a feature of the Indian political scene at least for 
some decades. [] 





NOTES ; 2 


1. Although a number of committees have gone into various 
aspects of the SC problem atthe national and state levels, 
none has gone into the problem of political participation. Even 
the Elayaperumal Committee (1969), by far the most com- 
prehensive one, did not examine the political aspect. 

2. As in the village panchayats of Jammu and Kashmir, 
zilla parishads of Tamil Nadu (Asoka Mehta Committee, 1978) 
and the City Corporation of Bombay (Maheshwari, 1976). 

3. Nomination as in the District Development Councils of 
Karnataka, village panchayats of Kerala and Municipal Boards 
of Assam, Cooption is followed in the zilla parishads of Maha‘ 
rashtra and all three tiers of Panchayati Raj in Punjab. 

4. Recently Andhra Pradesh amended its Panchayat Raj. 
legislation and provided for reservation of positions of Sar- 
panch, Samiti President and Zilla Parishad Chairman, But 
elections are yet to be held under the amended laws. ; 

5. A few Harijans have become Ministers, party functiona- 
Ties and local body chiefs. Their number however was vastly 
disproportionate to the strength of the SC community. Further, 
these were confined to positions in the' periphery of the power 
system. 

6. No legislative reservations have been made in the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir and the Union Territories of Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli, Manipur, Pondicherry and Tripura. Who 
would represent the interests of SCs in these areas?.@ 
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Causes of Juvenile 
Delinquency - 


t 


SAILEN DASGUPTA 


JOVENILE delinquency is caused mainly by four 

social factors: Environment, family atmosphere, 
parent-child relationship, and broken families. Above 
all of course there is poverty, which by and large 
causes the social factors responsible for juvenile 
delinquency. 

These facts:are revealed by a survey conducted by 
Anita Gangopadhyaya on behalf of the Institute of 
Social Welfare and Business Management, Calcutta, 

‘ under the supervision of Prof. R.K. Bhattacharjee. 
The delinquents in Calcutta were selected for the 
study since juvenile delinquency “is not an isolated 
problem but a social by-product of industrial deve- 
lopment of a society”. The study showed that the 
hereditary factor has no relevance in respect of the 
behaviours of the child. 

Of the cases studied only four per cent of the 
delinquents were found mentally deficient, involving 
defective intelligence or lack of learning capacity. 
However, the analysis reveals that such handicapped 

‘ children may easily become prey to anti-social gangs 
and thereby contribute to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. ' 

The environmental factor has been found to be 
“very important” in causing juvenile behavioural 
problems. Again, it has been found that the family, 
being the primary social unit, is the most important 
factor in influencing the behaviour of children. 
Norms and values of family life appear to have a 
direct impact on the behaviour of children. Lack of 
love, overcrowding, as well as family misadjustments 
are found responsible for the development of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Parent-child relations are significantly related to 
the behaviour of the child. This involves such 
factors as acceptance or rejection of both parents 
by children and of children by parents. “The total 
personality of each child”, the report observes, ‘“‘is 
to a marked degree the product of the relationship 
he sustains with his parents. The child’s immediate 
behaviour in a given situation as well as long-range 


characteristics that mark him as a consistently. 


, unique personality are both dependent on the quality 
' of relationship he has with his parents”. 

Unfair punishment by the father is more signifi- 
cantly related to delinquency. Lack of warmth and 
love leads to a sense of insecurity in the child and 
consequently the child starts treating the whole 
world as “hostile”. 

The survey states: ‘Over-protection, over-restric- 
‘tion as well as too much negligence on the part of 
parents are also responsible for delinquent be- 
haviour. Ifa child starts feeling that he is not loved 
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and is unwanted, or if emotional identification with 
parents is disrupted, the child may seek substitute 
satisfaction in companionship elsewhere and may 
pass through a period of grave insecurity, frustra- 
tion, resentment and hatred. It is in this type of 
situation that a child may turn to gang associations 
and develop defiant behaviour”. 

Besides, drunkenness, drug addication, criminal 
behaviour and other disorganised habits of parents 
are found to contribute towards the development of 
delinquent behaviour in their children. It has been 
found that the “causative factors” of delinquency of 
30 per cent of children under study involved adverse 
parental attitude and negligence. This category 
includes maltreatment by father or neglect on the 
part of the father after. mother’s death or dishar- 
mony in -parental relationship. As a result, the 
child develops a hostile feeling against society as a 
substitute for the hatred towards the parents or other 
persons in authority.” 

Further analysis of the data reveals that juvenile 
delinquency is increasingly found in “broken fami- 
lies”. The report says: “While instances of juvenile 
delinquency in normal families are not rare, it can 
be safely assumed from the study that normal fami- 
lies contribute to the problem only to a marginal 
extent”. In broken families, a child hardly gets basic 
needs met even to a tolerable extent as there are 
several adverse factors in operation. Thus the child 
canalises his energies and emotions not’ inside the 


‘family but outside, among friends, and specially in 


“‘street-corner society”. The child thereby develops 
kind of aggressiveness in the absence of normal social 
control which a father or mother would have exer- 
cised. Eventually the child finds ego satisfaction in 
anti-social acts. It has been found that the largest 
proportion of children under study— as much as 46 
per cent — develop delinquency due to “broken 
homes”. 

The study also reveals that girls from “broken 
homes” have a much higher delinquency rate than 
boys. In seeking an explanation it is to be mentioned 
that Causative factors of delinquency among boys 
and girls vary to a great extent. Boys commit offen- 
ces like smuggling, pilferage, etc., whereas girls are 
involved primarily in “ungovernability”, “running 
away”, “immorality”, etc. 

The survey comes to the conclusion that “the 
root cause of the probiem is the utter poverty in 
which the respondents and their families live.” Tt 
adds, “in many respects economic -insecurity has 
been found to be one of the prime causes of family 
disorganisation. Incompatibility between parents 
creates a feeling of insecurity in children who develop 
the feeling of being unwanted and unloved.” 

“ Besides social factors, the report says, lack of re- 
creation facilities and bad company have been found 
to occupy a prominent place in causing delinquent 
behaviour. 

In dealing with what is described as “delinquents 
sub-culture’’, the report observes that in the first in- 
stance the boys do not steal because they want to 
possess the things, but just get a thrill. “The moti- 
vation is primarily glory, prowess, personal satisfac- 
tion and gang respect which the acts bring”. 
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On Wasting 


Time 


C.L.R. SASTRI 
/ 


1 


pro the point of view of the 
Higher Criticism, writing an 
essay on wasting time is itself a 
kind of wasting of time: because, 
if it purports to be a defence of 
it, one may as well give up hope, 
once and forall, of convincing 
anybody. And, on the other hand, 
if it starts out to be a savage at- 
tack upon it, one will be only 
confirming people in the opinion 
they have held ever sincé they 
were privileged to cut their wis- 
dom teeth. 
On this matter the generality 
of them are pretty thoroughly 
unanimous. I have found from 
experience that they are usually 
pretty thoroughly unanimous on 
what are called eternal verities. 
To listen to them waxing indig- 
nant on the slightest departure 
‘from them is a treat never to be 


missed. One is led to conclude ` 


that the world is full of terrifically 
righteous men and women and 
that the unrighteous may be 
counted on one’s fingers. In 
theory everyone appears to be a 
paragon of virtue: the ideal son, 
husband, father, friend, associate, 
citizen et hoc genus omne. 

The wonder of wonders is from 
where the innumerable torts and 
crimes that undoubtedly besmirch 
the fair face of the universe issue. 
All one’s comrades and relations 
preen themselves on wearing the 
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white flower of a blameless life. 
“Respectability? is writ large 
on their countenances. They 
exude the sanities of life from 
every pore of their beings. They 
are a walking advertisement of 
the maxim that honesty is the 
best policy. They insist that their 
presence in the locality is a sort 
of moral disinfectant for miles 
and miles around. 

It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the vast majority of our 
fellow-humans are of one accord 
when it comes to a consideration 
of this curious business of wast- 
ing time. They simply loathe it. 
They will, at a pinch, go to the 
length of magnifying it into one 
of the seven deadly sins. All 
honour to them, I say! Only, I, 
for one, cannot bring myself to 
share that lofty view. If wasting 
time isa sin, I am one of the 
greatest sinners, alive, or dead, 
or yet to be born. I have — let 
the horrid truth be out — wasted 
more time than I shall ever be 
able to compute. That is why I 
have’ been impelled to dissertate 
on the subject. At last I have 
discovered one on which I can 
write like an expert. In respect 
of it I can speak as a Scribe, not 
as a Pharisee: as a professional, 
not as an amateur. 

Weare living in a world of 
hard facts, of grim realities. Our. 
lot is to grind away — till kindly 
death supervenes and puts a stop 
to this strange madness. We live 
— in order to work: and, when 
there is no work to be done, we 
mope away. It is recorded of the 
late Dr. Randall Davidson, a 
one-time Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that, after relinquishing’ 


. office, he ceased to be his old 


self and literally declined into 
desuetude. He had been so used 
to managing affairs that, when 
there were no more affairs to 
manage, he simply languished. 
Unfortunately, he had not culti- 
vated the Graces: if he had, he 
would not have felt the time 
hanging so heavily on his hands. 
We are as our ideals make us. If 
we are for ever doing things, we 
fare ill when the doing ‘of them 
is taken away from us. It is to 
people of this kind that Milton 


- addressed his famous lines: 


To measure life learn thou betimes, 
and know 


Toward solid good what leads the 
nearest way: 

For other things mild Heaven a time 
ordains, 

And disapproves that care, though 
wise in show, 

That with superfluous burden loads 
the day, 

And when God sends a cheerful hour, 
refrains, 


Complete idleness, then, is not 
a new thing to me: and, when I 
came across Wodehouse’s delight- 
ful story, The Aunt ‘and the 
Sluggard, { almost jumped with 
joy because it looked to me as 
though I had, for once, discov- 
ered my soul-mate. The hero is 
Bertie Wooster’s friend, Rock- 
metteller Todd. I must copy out 
the author’s own words: 


“He told me’ once that he could sit 
on a fence, watching a worm, and : 
wondering what on earth it was up to, , 
for hours at a stretch. He had hi 
scheme of life worked out to a fine 
point, About once a month he would 
take three days writing a few poems: 
the other 329 days of the year he rested, 
I didn’t know there was enough money 
in poetry to support a fellow, even in 
the way in which Rocky lived; but it 
seems that if you stick to exhortations 
to young men to lead the strenuous 
life, and don’t shoye in any rhymes, 
American editors fight for the stuf”. . 


t 

Well, I am not so fortunate as 
Rockmetteller Todd: his principal 
source of income was derived 
from biting the ear of a wealthy 
aunt. I have no aunt. There is a 
deeper question: Whither does 
all extreme busyness tend? The 
vanity of vanities is Work. And, 
nowadays, we are taking our 
pleasures, too, in the same unholy 
spirit. What the world needs is 
an unlimited version of Sir 
Pelham’s hero: it would be kept 
out of mischief at the least. 
RLS, as usual, spoke the truth 
when he wrote: 

“And now you are to ask yourself 
whether, when all is done, you would 
not have been better to sit by the fire 
at home, and be happy thinking. To sit 
still and contemplate — to remember 
the faces of women without desire, to 
be pleased with the great deeds of men 
without envy, to be everything and 
everywhere in sympathy, and yet:con- 
tent to remain where and what you are 
— is not this to know both wisdom and 


virtue, and to dwell in happiness?” 


But we have no Robert Louis 
Stevenson in our midst to remind 
us of these simple truths. He 
should have been living at this 
hour. O 
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WEST BENGAL 


Stagnation 
or. 
Change ? 
SUNIL K. SEN 
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Wii the coming of independence the major politi- 
cal parties ssemed to have realised that land 
reforms would be the key to any lasting improve- 
ment in agricultural production. In West Bengal the 
Zamindari Abolition Act was passed in 1953. Since 
there was no provision for ceiling on land holdings, 
the jotedars who may be described as landowners 
relying on barga cultivation got a reprieve and resort- 
ed to eviction of tenants. Then came the Land Re- 
forms Act (1955), which allowed the landowners to 
evict the tenants in the name of. ‘‘self-cultivation”. 
In the 1960s concealed tenancy became widespread 
in West Bengal when “‘self-cultivated’’ holdings 
appeared to be the predominant recorded category. 
The zamindars have gone, but the jotedar, who is-a 
ryot, is alive and kicking, and barga continues to 


be practised, as recent evidence indicates, in all the. 
` districts. 


All the evidence points to continuing stagnation 
in West Bengal’s agriculture. The stagnation started 
in the colonial period. As Blyn has shown, average 
yield -per acre was falling as acreage rose during the 
period from 1891 to 1947; the decline in rice output 
was striking in Greater Bengal. The report on the 
economic trends prepared by the Government of 
India in 1945 confirms Blyn’s findings; about five 
million acres of rice land were under improved 
variety, yet output declined by 10 per cent between 
1920-21 and 1940-41. During 1951-61 the trends in 
the growth of crop output showed that West Bengal 
(0.21 per cent) recorded: the lowest rate of increase 
in ctop output. (Minhas & Vaidyanathan, 1972). 
In the last five years the average yield of rice was 
about 0.5 tonnes per acre. Predictably the State 
Government asked the Centre for the supply of two 
million tonnes of cereals so that statutory rationing 
in the major urban and inustrial complexes did not 
collapse. . 

Few writers seem to attach much importance to 
the cattle problem. The Royal Commission on Agri- 


Dr Sen, an authority on agriculture, is Head, Depart- 
ment of History, Rabindrabharati University, Calcutta. 
This article is reproduced with due acknowledgement 
from the Annual Number of Commerce (1979), published 
recently. 
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culture reported in 1928 that cattle in parts of Bengal 
and Central Provinces were deteriorating and the 
difficulty of securing good bullocks was increasing. 
Over the years the cattle pupulation went on increas- 
ing, with the result that the problem of fodder 
supply became acute, The small peasant spent much 
less on fodder than the large peasant; this accentu- 
ated deterioration of the cattle. Rene Dumont, a 
French agronomist, writes: “If the traditional system 
of village grazing on common lands could be replac- 
ed by cultivation of fodder crops, one-fifth of the 
common lands would probably give more fodder 
than all of them did before”. Indeed, the fodder pro- 
blem will continue to be acute in this country where 
unproductive cattle are not slaughtered for meat. As 
Myrdal tells us: “Animals in poor condition are 


` unable to perform many of the worthwhile tasks in 


agriculture; the keeping of such. animals creates a 
bias in favour of economic and social status quo, 
and with it, familiar though inefficient, agricultural 
techniques”. ' 

At this point we turn to the direction of changes 
in the agrarian social structure. It isa well-known 
fact that in the colonial period the Bengal zamin- 
dars grew into rent-receivers and hardly embarked 
upon capitalist farming. In the years after indepen- 
dence the jofedars and rich peasants mostly relied 
upon usury and tenancy. Since crops were prone to 
climatic risks and markets were undeveloped these 
sections found usury and tenancy more profitable 
than capitalist farming. Amit Bhaduri suggests that 
the landowners who combined the functions of 
lessors and moneylenders would not be interested 
in increasing the productivity of land, as improve- 
ment of the condition of the tenants would reduce 
their demand for paddy loans, and thus reduce their 
income from usury. Surely the situation could change 
with the appearance of technological changes and 
the disintegration of tenancy. 

The point is whether the situation would change 
in the 1980s. To seek an answer to this question we 
would draw on the findings of the present Commis- 
sioner of Land: Reforms. Under the West Bengal 
Land Reforms Act, 1970 the bargadar’s share was 
raised from 60 to 75 per cent of the gross produce 
if he supplied the inputs. Today the bargadar has 


heritable right of cultivation and cannot be evicted 


except through the process of law; even when he is 
evicted the aggregate area of his land will not be 
reduced to less than one hectare. Since the law pro- 
vided for eviction on the ground of “personal culti- 
vation” by the landowner, the bargadars were often 
evicted. The present Government has brought in 
two amendments. To resume land for personal culti- 
vation, the landowner has to live in the locality and 
must cultivate the land himself. A person cultivating 
the land of another shall be presumed to be the bar- 


. gadar; the onus of proving that such person is not 


a bargadar will fail on the landowner. The Govern- 
ment has also embarked upon “Operation Barga” 
to expedite the recording of the names of the bar- 
gadars; there is increasing involvement of the rural 
poor and their organisations for the implementation 
of the programme of recording the names of bar- 
gadars and recovering surplus land. Of course, the 
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landowners have not been idle; more than one lakh 

acres of vested land are locked up in litigation, and 

injunction orders on “‘Operation Barga” are increas- 

ing. 

It seems that recording of bargadars is yet pro- 
ceeding slowly; only about 9 lakhs (the number of 
bargadars may be somewhere between 2.2 and 3.5 
million) have been recorded.’ If “Operation Barga” 
is vigorously pursued, the number of recorded bar- 
gadars will rise. What seems to be certain is that the 
bargadars will increasingly assert their rights. Since 
the Tebhaga struggle (1946-47) the bargadars, though 
scattered and illiterate, have carried on a sustained 
movement and represent the most organised force 
among the rural poor. 

What will bethe impact of tenancy legislation 
and “Operation Barga’’ on agrarian relations? We 
will refer to the investigations undertaken by a 
sociologist in Tanjore in 1968. The Mirasdar in 

anjore has a family likeness with the Bengal jotedar; 
tenancy was dn important mode of production 
organisation. Faced with intense unrest among the 
tenants, who paid produce rent to the landowner, 
the Government passed the Tanjore Tenants and 
Pannaiyal Protection Act (1955) and the Madras 
Cultivating Tenants (Payment of Fair Rent) Act 
(1956). It the wake of tenancy legislation eviction 
of tenants increased and ‘‘enterprising landowners” 
often re-employed the evicted tenants as wage labour- 
ers; there was a tendency on the part of land-owners 
to prefer wage labour to tenancy. A few landowners 
engaged managers who had knowledge of scientific 
agriculture. The growing feature was the reduction 
of the magnitude to tenancy problem; the relation- 
ship between landowners and wage labourers was 
emerging as “the prinicipal political problem in the 
agrarian system.” i 

Drawing on the Tanjore experience one may say 
that barga in West Bengal will diminish in the 1980s. 
What is of crucial importance is that an alternative 
credit system is being built so that the bargadar has 

_ not to depend on the jotedar for paddy loans. Des- 
pite gloomy prognostications the new credit system 
that is still weakly developed will be popular among 
the bargadars as time passes. As the bargadars will 
improve his bargaining position, the jofedar is 
likely to resort to self-cultivation, Barga will not 
wither away (the bhadralok jotedars; the “‘babus” 

“living in towns, will surely continue to cling to 
barga) but it will diminish. f 

As the research of Datta indicates, the process 
seems to ħave started. The small tenants have been 
evicted; small owner-operators are leasing out their 
holdings; landowners are taking to self-cultivation 
by terminating share-cropping arrangements with 
the increasing availability of water that rasises the 
productivity of agriculture. Apparently self-cultiva- 
tion: has become remunerative in irrigated areas. 
Few tears will be shed on the vanishing barga that 
inhabited agricultural production over the years. 
The bargadars will be owner cultivators (a large pro- 
portion of vested land has gone to them) or protected 
tenants (tenancy legislation is in their favour), while 
the weaker sections will be reduced to labourers or 

- seek employment as farm servants. In this situation 
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large-scale farming may become increasingly attrac- 
tive, especially in the regions where irrigation has’ 
been extended. HE] uis È eed 

We turn now to the impact of irrigation on agri- 
cultural growth. In the colonial period irrigation 
was concentrated in Punjab, Madras and Uttar 
Pradesh; after Independence public investment in! 
irrigation showed a tendency to rise in West Bengal. 
This is not fortuitous. It has become increasingly 
evident that assured water supply will add to output 
even if other inputs remain constant. Combined 
with improved seeds, fertilisers and new -farming. 
methods, it can raise yield per acre. 

In West Bengal peasants get water mostly from 
canals and tanks; deep tubewells have become popu- 
lar in the recent period. By 1976 the total. area 
irrigated by canals and tubewells was about 52 lakh 
acres, and electricity had gone to three thousand 
villages. What is striking is that irrigation has made 
substantial progress in the central region, notably 
Burdwan, Hooghly and Howrah. These districts are 
industrially developed, and the rural economy is 
more monetised than elsewhere; through the districts 
of Hooghly and Burdwan pass the Grand Trunk 
Road and the railways linking them with ports and 
towns. 

As in the colonial period so in the recent period, 
these districts have received the attention of the 
ruling class. The Farm Management Surveys 
(1954-57) showed that Hooghly had 45 per cent of 
net sown area irrigated, when in 24 Parganas it was 
6 per cent. As Table 1 shows, irrigation is weakly 
developed in the Himalayan and western regions in 
which Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Cooch-Bihar, Bankura, 
Parulia and Midnapur districts are included. It does 
not seem that the situation will radically change in 
the immediate future; the enlargement of irrigated 
areas in the central and eastern regions will yield 
results in increased output (through higher yields 
and double cropping). Surely the export-oriented 
tea industry in Jalpaiguri will receive greater atten- 
tion than canals. 

Since the colonial period the two major crops of 
West : Bengal are paddy {aman and aus), and jute; 
aman occupies a larger area than aus or jute. What 
seems to be a remarkable feature is that cultivation 
of rabi crops (e.g. potatoes, pulses, wheat) and of 








Table 1 
PROGRESS OF IRRIGATION 
= Regions 
Hima- Eastern Western Central 
layan . 
P.C. of deep tube- 
wells, lift irrigation, 
shallow tubewells to 
total number in West 
Bengal ... 2.3 43.4 17.8 36.5 
P.C. of area irrigated 
by government 
canals to total such 
irrigated area in 
West Bengal ... 0.4 8.1 44.7 46.8 


OURCE: Economic Review, Government of West Bengal, 


S 
1975-76 
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summer rice (boro) has increased with the extension 
of irrigation. Potatoes that bring in a very large 
revenue per acre are, however, grown on a small 
proportion of area; pulses yielding much less revenue 
per acre are grown on a larger proportion of area. 
Boro cultivation that is largely dependent on pump 
irrigation has increased considerably in Burdwan 
and.Hooghly, and its yield (1.10 tonnes per acre) is 
higher than that of aman (0.5 tonnes). It is note- 
worthy that. market-oriented industries like dairy 
and kitchen gardening are extending in irrigated 
areas. Surely the complex character of market rela- 
tions influences the cropping pattern. The large far- 
mers, resourceful and ambitious as always, tend to 
raise cash crops. Even so all categories of peasants 
seem to be keen in producing cash crops. It is not 
fortuitous that the demand for fertilisers and credit 
is growing. f 

Throughout West Bengal the peasants are cla- 
mouring for an adequate supply of chemical ferti- 
lisers; the high-yielding varieties require increased 
application of such fertilisers. Surely the new 
strategy for agriculture will go away if the peasants 
including very small peasants are denied an adequate 
supply of fertilisers. Even share-croppers rely on 
chemical fertilisers, which heip them to increase pro- 
duction under conditions: of assured rainfall or 
irrigation. 

From 1971 onwards the consumption of fertilisers 
has picked up significantly. In this state fertiliser 
distribution is a composite effort by agro-industries, 
cooperatives and private dealers. It should be noted 
that the figures on total consumption hardly help 

` us to comprehend the problems of distribution. The 
tea gardens consume a large proportion of available 
fertilisers; it is possible that the affluent peasants are 
given priority in supplies.: We may turn to the ex- 
perience of the Kisan Sabha that draws attention to 
the predicament of the small peasants. It is reported 


that they do not obtain fertilisers on time; they have © 


to depend on the “‘babus’’ for loans in order to pur- 
chase fertilisers; fertilisers often go to the black 
` market especially in irrigated areas where the pres- 
sure of demand has become heavy since the introduc- 
tion of the HYV programme. It seems likely that 
the demand of public distribution system will come 
to the forefront in the immediate future, as the oil 
crisis accentuates the imbalances between demand 
and supply. Fertiliser supply will be a major prob- 
lem in the 1980s. 

Rural credit has assumed crucial importance with 
the extension of irrigated area and particularly with 
the increase in the area under HYV. According to 
the RBI Study Team’s report, West Bengal’s credit 
need was estimated at Rs 78 crores; when all the 
agencies including the commercial banks could pro- 
vide Rs 8 crores. There is no doubt that the demand 
for larger credit would grow in the coming years. 
Indeed, the problems of rural credit seem to ‘be 
intractable. It is possible that the banking. system 
will be increasingly adapted to the needs of the small 
peasants and tenants. Even so, some of the familiar 
‘problems need to be noted. The burden of accumu- 
lated overdues increases; a large number of credit 
societies become dormant after some years; the co- 
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operatives are often dominated by the affluent sec- 
tions and the interests of bargadars and labourers 
who ate drawn mostly from Haris, Bagdis, 
Kaibartas, Santals and Muslims, are neglected. 
What is anew feature is the rise of the agriculturist 
moneylender, who is often a rich peasant and shows 
a tendency to increase his land. In fact, small pea- 
sants have been dispossessed of land. Most frequent- 
ly the agency of eventual dispossession is debt. One 
may refer to the abnormal rise in the number of 
agricultural labourers (from 18 lakhs to 33 lakhs) 
between 1961 and 1971. 

What are the portents for the future? The Econo- 
mic Review presents a gloomy picture. The total 
agricultural loan available from the nationalised 
banks and co-operatives was of the order of Rs 18 
and Rs 25 (short and long term) per acre per year. 
Only 12 per cent of the bank loan and 1 per cent of 
the co-operative bank loan could be made available 
to the marginal farmers, sharecroppers and agricul- 
tural labourers that constitute nearly 80 per cent of 
the rural population. Indeed, the prospects of small 
peasants to obtain cheap credit seem to be bleak. 
Surely the co-operative movement which has to be 
built to provide a positive institutional alternative to 
the moneylender will continue to be important in 
the coming years. The State Government has 
announced that co-operative lending will be reshaped 
to meet the needs of small peasants and tenants. 

We turn now to jute, the golden fibre that 1s an 
important cash crop in West Bengal which has 70 
jute mills employing 2.40 lakh workers. As Table 2 
shows, jute production has made remarkable progress 
after partition, notably in Nadia, Murshidabad, 24 
Parganas and West Dinajpur. 








Table 2 
j JUTE PRODUCTION 
Year Area Production 
(Lakh acres) (Lakh bales) 

1947-48 © 2.66 6.48 
1964-65 11.26 36.17 
1971-72 11,39 34.42 
1972-73 9.07 27.12 
1973-74 10.34 36.73 
1974-75 9.15 26.08 
1975-76 8.27 26.86 
1976-77 10.89 34.73 





Source : Agriculture : West Bengal, 1947-76. Directorate of 
Agriculture, Government of West Bengal, 1978. 


All categories. of peasanis are engaged in the 
production of this cashcrop, although small peasants 
constitute the majority. The production of 
jute requires high labour input per acre (at least 
six labourers are employed for weeding a bigha of 
land); small peasants have to raise loans to provide 
circulating capital. This is why the system of ‘dadan’ 
(advance) to which official reports draw pointed 
attention in the colonial period, has become perva- 
sive in the jute belt. The small peasants take ad- 
vances from landowners and moneylenders on hypo- 
thecation ofa portion of their produce; the landow- 
ners and moneylenders can thus grab a portion of 
the produce without bearing the expenses of cultiva- 
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tion. Broadly speaking, the small peasants sell jute 
at harvest time when the price is low, and the rich 
peasants, landowners and traders make a fortune in 
jute trade. f 
. Jt appears from the reports of the Committee on 
Public Undertakings of the Sixth Lok Sabha that 
the Jute Corporation of India (JCI) persistently en- 
ters late in the jute market, generally purchases 
‘jute through middlemen from secondary markets, 
and could purchase only 9 to 11 per cent of the total 
raw jute production. Even so, the JCI is reported 
to have with it a stock of about 8 lakh tonnes. What 
seems to be an ominous portent for the jute growers 
is the proposal to build a buffer stock to be adminis- 
tered jointly by the Indian Jute Mills Association 
(IJMA) and the JCI; bank finance might be ad- 
vanced to the IJMA to build the buffer stock. The 
effect of .in-buying jute directly from the million 
scattered and small-scale cultivators is indeed for- 
midable; the bargaining position of the growers is 
extremely weak in the absence of co-operative sale 
societies and provision for cheap credit. It seems 
that jute cultivation will not be restricted, although 
the small peasants will be at the mercy of the traders 
and clamour for remunerative prices. Meanwhile 
the jute workers, organised in the ‘Chatkal Majdur 
Union, have improved their living conditions. Pre- 
dictably, the IJMA is harping on rising costs and 
‘overproduction’. 
The giant CADP (Comprehensive Area Develop- 


ment Programme) was launched by the State Gov- 
ernment in 1974, that included 20 projects covering 
about 3 lakh acres. What is noteworthy is that most 
of these projects have been undertaken in backward 
regions, — Falakata (Jalpaiguri), Naxalbari and 
Kalimpong (Darjeeling), Goalpukhar (West Dinaj- 
pur:), Ratua (Malda), Debra (Midnapur), Sonamukhi 


(Bankura), Saharjore (Purulia). What is envisaged 


is centralised planning and exectuion of the projects 
to raise agricultural production and improve the con- 
dition of the rural poor; the wide range of activities 
include provision of irrigation facilities and of credit, 
distribution of inputs, arrangement for marketing of 
produce. Small peasant agriculture will continue; 
Russian-oriented collectivisation has not been 
broached. By 1978 irrigation sources were created to 
cover 39,000 acres, gross area ander cultivation 
increased by 16 per cent, average productivity of 
foodgrains per acre rose by about 25 per cent, the 
community ‘grain gola’, based on the old ‘dharma 
gola’, had about four thousand members, total crop 
loans, advanced mostly to share-croppers, amounted 
to more than Rs 1 crore, and the service centres sup- 
plied seed, fertilisers and pesticides worth Rs 1 crore 
and Rs 61 lakhs. Since radical changes in the agra- 
rian social structure are not in the offing, the CADP, 
if further extended in the backward regions, should 
teceive wide welcome. When we view West Bengal 
as a whole the breakthrough in the Central region 
hardly raises much hope for the future. C] 
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(CONSCIOUSNESS of history in a modern Indian intel- 

lectual is admittedly a Western consciousness, 
and this should cause one no surprise. It has been 
brought about and conditioned by history; indeed, 
each single lineament of this phenomenon can be 
traced to its origin and followed along its process 
of evolution. Even an intensely nationalist Indian, 
I believe, does not feel ashamed of or apologetic 
about it. The last century and a half of Indian his- 
tory has gone into the making of the mind and 
~ imagination of the urban, English language-based, 
West-oriented modern Indian intellectual; ‘the bis- 
torian is only one facet of this social phenomenon. 
The fact that this modern Indian intellectual is, 
statistically speaking, much less than even one per 
cent of the total population of India, is a fact of 
_ life which is hardly ever taken into account in this 





The author is Professor Emeritus, University of 
Calcutta. This article is an abridged and revised version 
of Prof, Ray’s inaugural address at a seminar of Indo- ' 
logy and Marxism held recently in Calcutta. j 
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fégard. And let us not do it at this moment, sincé’ 
it isnot perhaps pertinent to what I am going to 
say. 

To go back to modern Indian intellectuals and 
academics of whom the historians are but a small 
segment: In the articulations of these academics and 
intellectuals, at times clear and distinct, at others 
unsure and indistinct, one hears the near and distant 
echoes of Payne, Comte, Mill and Bentham, of 
Montesquieu, Gibbon and Mommsen, of Hegel, 
Marx and Toynbee, of Namier and Collingwood, 
of Sorokin, Durkheim and Weber, to cite a few 
seminal authorities alone and that too, at random, 
and these from the fields of philosophy and sociology, 
of history and economics, forinstance. These and 
many others, including thinkers in the field of pbysi- 
cal and biological sciences, Einstein, Oppenheimer 
and Heisenberg, Huxley, Russell and Haldane, for 
instance, have all.gone into the making of the mind 
and imagination of myself, and like myself, of all 
sensitive workers in the field of history and the 
social sciences. But the one seminal thinker who has 
been exercising and affecting most the mind and 
imagination of our more intelligent and articulate 
teachers and scholars of and writerson Indian bis- 
tory, including my humble self, has been and is 
Karl Marx. Indeed, in recent decades Marxist 
historiography has been a most creative force in 
historical study and research in India. 

In recent years there has been a marked tendency 
to speak of history asa ‘science’ and group this 
intellectual discipline with other social sciences like 
sociology and political science, economics and an- 
‘thropology, for instance. Since, generally speaking, 
any systematised knowledge based on reason and 
cause-and-effect relationship is science and since the 
disciplines of history and archaeology are increasing 
ly, in recent years, employing statistical methods 
and certain other tools and techuiques which 
belong to the realm of the physical and biological 


. sciences (in archaeology, for example), one may not 


have any serious objection to history being called 
a science and grouped with the other social sciences. 
Besides, just as the nineteenth century was the Age 
of Reason, the twentieth has been labelled the Age 
of Science, theoretical and applied, and hence 
‘science’ has been the magic mantra of our times. 
Therefore, the intellectual urge to describe history 
as a ‘science’ is understandable. 

But one must be clear in one’s mind in regard to 
what one exactly understands when one speaks of 
history as a ‘science’, of ‘scientific method’ in history, 
of ‘scientific history’ — for the matter of that, words 


-and phrases that are-being used in the context of 


history in and out of season and much more fre- 
quently and aggressively than heretofore, as if a 
new world has dawned on us, the historians of con- 
temporary India! Even at the risk of being banal, 
therefore, I would like to examine these usages a 
little more closely. 

‘Science’ and ‘scientific method’, as instruments 
of knowledge, have, generally speaking, three essen- 
tial and inalienable properties; in other words, 
emunciation of scientific laws or principles depends 
on (a) close observation of the process and pattern 
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of behaviour of matter; (b) the experimentability of 
observed phenomenon; and (c) the provable repeat- 
ability of the same phenomenon, One need not go 
into an examination of these requirements to be 
able to say that not even one of these requirements 
of ‘science’ and the ‘scientific method’ is available 
for use to the historian. First, in history the material 
reality of only a part or segment of time and space 
is open for close observation and that too, in static 
and disjointed shapes and forms left behind by an 
age long gone by. It is not given to the historian to 
observe the entire process and pattern nor see the 
totality of the material phenomenon. The obser- 
vation and study of this phenomenon by an his- 
‘ torian, or for that matter, by any social scientist, are 
thus qualitatively different from those of a physical 
or biological, scientist. Secondly, facts, situations, 


happenings, etc., in history can never be experi- 


ž 


mented with or upon, nor, thirdly, are they repeat- 
able, not.to speak of provability. Therefore, when 

“in regard to history one speaks of ‘science’ and the 
‘scientific method’ one may bear in mind the limi- 
tations of an historian. 

Yet one must concede to the students of the 
social sciences, namely, of sociology, political 
science, and social anthropology, for instance, that 
even within the limitations of their respective disci- 
plines they can achieve a high degree of probability, 
make intelligent hypotheses and formulate legitimate 
inductive generalisations. But one wonders if these 
privileges are equally open to historians since in 
history each single fact or event or situation is 
unique; it occurs once alone, and the material reality 
which may be similar to another in the past but 
never the same, is one of a non-repeatable series of 
actions and happenings including rational actions of 
highly rational men and women. 

There is, it seems, one more‘consideration in this 


regard. I have already hinted that the word ‘science’ | 


and the phrase ‘scientific method’ are being used in 
the Indian context in recent decades alone and 
mostly by those who follow the logic and method of 
Marxist historiography which is derived directly 
from the dialectics of ‘scientific materialism’. One 
wonders if today, in the inevitable context of 
twentieth century advances in the physical and 
biological sciences, one can still speak of the 
‘scientific method’ in the sense in which Marx is 
assumed by many of our Marxist historians to have 
used that phrase. Based on nineteenth century 
science, West European, predominantly German, 
social thinking and philosophical speculation of 
Marx’s times seem to have suffered from a mecha- 
nistic-deterministic approach, which Engels (writing 
around 1886) was quite aware of and which_he 
complained about. 

Indeed, the mid-nineteenth century and the 
decades that followed were the heyday ‘of deter- 
minism and absolute certainty. More than thirty 
years ago Whitehead and quite a few other specul- 
‘ative thinkers and scientists thought that what was 
once known as ‘scientific materialism’ had already 
lost its argument in the developments of modern 
physics. In Marx’s time many physicists thought 
they had found all the answers to the riddles of the 
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Ds aes 
cosmos, of the ‘material universe. Post-Einstein- 
Heisenberg physics, for instance, has made scientists - 
more modest than they were even half-a-century ago. 
They have indeed come to realise that they do not 
know everything, nor are they so cock-sure about 
their findings. One notices with a certain amount of 
dismay that this modesty, is yet to make itself felt and 
made manifest amongst ourselves, that is, amongst 
those of us who choose to be labelled as followers 
of Marxist historiography or at any rate recognise 
the validity of this historiography which is derived 
directly from the ‘scientific materialist? thought of 
Marx. 

I would beg of my readers not to misunderstand 
me. [ do not want them to understand that Marxist 
historiography, in the context of our contemporary 
historical writing, has made no contribution to con- 
temporary Indian historiography. No, this is not my 
contention at all; it is rather to the contrary, that is, 
this historiography has contributed to the advance- 
ment of our knowledge of indian history in consid- 
erable measure. It isa fine analytical tool and a 
highly sophisticated method of evaluation and 
interpretation. I have been using it whenever I find 
it affording a better explanation; but hardly ever 
altogether exclusively and with any claim to absolute 
certainty or to its infallibility as an argument, but 
certainly for providing a hypothesis, a probability 
which might help a step or more forward toward a 
rational generalisation. If therefore I am some- 
what cautious and critical in regard to the absolutist 
claim of Marxist historiography as practised today 
in India, it is because of my feeling that a little more 
modesty in one’s claim to certainty, a little more 
openness toward new ideas and new methods, within 
Marxist thought itself or outside, might be better 
and more healthy for the discipline of history itself. > 
Heisenberg says that contemporary physics is await- 
ing new ideas for resolving some of its dilemmas; 


` historians, indeed social scientists in general, would ° 


lose nothing if they too, chose to do the same. 

I dare say so because of one other consideration . 
in this regard. Historically speaking, academic 
intellectuals in India, particularly social scientists 
and historians, have been, generally, products of 
positivist thinking as obtained in England during 
the late nineteeteenth and early twentieth century, 
an England that had a strong empiricist tradition 
from the late eighteenth century onwards. The inter- 
pretation of the scientific materialism of Marx that 
came to shape and form the thinking of contempor- 
ary ‘social scientists, historians and philosophical 
thinkers in India was very largely coloured by this 
strong positivist and empiricist tradition, which by 
itself is antithetic to Marxian dialectics. But it was / 
an interpretation which our academic intellectuals 
came to accept and adopt for their intellectual 
exercises and which, slowly but surely, percolated 
down to the general Leftist intellectual levels. But 
meanwhile, during. the last three or four decades, 
Marxist thought has been developing in new cre- 
ative avenues which seem to have affected very 
deeply the theory of the dialectics of nature, and 
hence that of scientific materialism. The Frankfurt 

; (Continued on page 30) 
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Dststorms and hailstorms, hurricanes and cyclo- . 


nes. Long periods of agonising drought follow- 
ed by relentless rains resulting in massive floods. 
There could be no worse nightmare'for farmers, 
and ultimately for all people. But this is precisely 
what an increasing number of climatologists are 
predicting for the next few years —a period: of 
weather extremes. And if these predictions turn out 
to be true, the changing climate could well pose 
greater problems than any other single factor in the 
years ahead. 
_ In few branches of science is there so much con- 
troversy regarding basic facts as in climatology. 
Though the over-whelming majority of them now 
recognise that climate does change and even now 


may be changing quite rapidly, opinions regarding 


the direction of this change differ greatly. 
While some climatologists insist that the world as a 
whole- is cooling off, others insist that a warming 
trend is very much there, abetted by man-made 
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factors like industrial pollution and clearing of 
forests for cultivation. 

Some scientists tell us that the heavier build-up 
of carbon dioxide in the earth’s atmosphere from 
the burning of coal and oil since the onset of the 
Industrial Revoluticn has tended to warm up the 
planet by holding in the infra-red radiation- heat 
that would otherwise escape into space. At the same 
time, some other scientists believe that this same 
phenomenon has just the opposite effect on climate 
as these man-made particles ccol the carth by 
reflecting incoming sunlight. And so the controversy 
goes on. 

Yet the climate scene is not as confused as it may 
sound, or at least may not remain so in the near 
future, as climatologists have hit on several ingeni- 
ous ways of telling what the ‘actual climate during 
the past centuries was — and this in turn may help 
them predict future changes. Among other things 
ancient soil layers, river and lake bottom sediments, 
growth rings of trees, glacial debris heaped and 
smeared across the landscape, tiny shells and skele- 
tons of sea creatures and other similar phenomena 
are being studied extensively to gain new insights 
into past climatic changes. 

Helped by this and other advances in the science 


‘of climatology, some scientists have been able to 


take up several issues with greater certainty than 
ever before. Perhaps the most important of these 
Telates to the occasional occurrence of greater 
weather. extremes in the years to come...more floods 
and drought than ever experienced by forebears. 

Even as these gloomy predictions are made, ironic- 
ally, the same climatologists deny that we are head- 
ing for an abnormal period. In fact, they insist that 
it was the first six-seven decades of the twentieth 
century which witnessed unusual (in terms of 
climatic behaviour over hundreds or even thousands 
of years) climate which was exceptionally warm and 
beneficial. Our fathers and grandfathers, having 
known only this climate, came to accept it as 
‘normal’. In fact, the scientists tell us that it is now 
that we are entering the more destructive ‘normal’ 
times leaving the more beneficent ‘abnormal’ decades 
behind us! . 

It was the massive global drought of 1975-76 and 
the other disasters such as floods, hurricanes and 
typhoons accompanying or following it which first 
drew attention to this frightening possibility. At a 
meeting of the Royal Meteorological Society held in 
London in January 1977 to discuss that disastrous 
year, a scientist, J.M. Craddock, said that the 
drought, coming after a run of dry years in the 
1970s and being so extreme, was best interpreted as 
a harbinger of a new climatic pattern. Subsequently 
this view was supported by a large number of ex- 
perts, and the more specific prediction that we are 
entering a phase of weather extremes was made by 
some of them. 

This prediction has been explained mainly in 
terms of studies of the atmosphetic circulation 
pattern. Climatologists often use two terms to refer 
to this pattern — strong circulation and weak cir- 
culation. The ‘strong circulation’ pattern which 
continued to exist for'the greater part of the twen- 
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tieth century is known from historical climatology’ 
to go hand in hand with a slight warming of the 
globe and even tempered weather. So what we 
experienced all these years, in terms of trends of 
hundreds of years, was warm weather, with relatively 
few extremes. In recent years the globe has cooled 
down slightly, and this has brought a shift to the 
‘weak circulation’ pattern, heralding an era of 
weather extremes. 

Not all the changes involved in this shift are yet 
understood even by scientists working in this com- 
plex field. In fact, a drift towards a cooling trend 
and all the accompanying changes including those 
in the atmospheric circulation pattern have been the 
subject of much scientific discussion in recent years. 
But still there seems to be enough evidence to, con- 
clude, in the words of John Gribbin, that we have 
ahead of us “a cooling trend comparable to the 
harsh years at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with more droughts (but also more scorching 
summers) and many problems for agriculture which 
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school led by the Hungarian Lukacs, the writings 
of Abraham Deborin, of Bloch and Gramscki and 
of quite a few others, labelled as forming the New 
Left, have already been giving a new turn to Marxist 
thinking among contemporary Western intellectuals. 
Tt seems to me somewhat unfortunate that those of 
our historians and social scientists who choose to 
follow Marxist historiography and the Marxist 
method of selection, analysis, evaluation, interpre- 
tation, etc., have not yet been able to take into 
account these, new and creative developments in 
Marxist thought, particularly in regard to the 
dialectics of nature and scientific materialism. 

T'should not have been the fool to rush into an 
arena where angels fear to tread but for the support 
I seem to have in a few statements of one of the 
formulators of what is known as Marxism itself; 
I mean Engels. Writing from London, under the 
date-line August 5, 1890, to one C. Schmidt in Ber- 

lin, Engels says : ee 
- In general, the word ‘materialistic’ serves many 
of the younger writers in Germany as a mere phrase 
with which anything and everything is labelled with- 
out further study, that is, they stick on this label and 
then consider the question disposed of...All history 
must be studied afresh, the conditions of the exis- 
tence of the different formations of society must be 
examined individually before the attempt is made 
to deduce from the political, civil-law, aesthetic, 
philosophic, religious, etc., views corresponding to 
them. Up to now but little has been done here be- 
cause only a few people have got down to it seriously 
_. However, all this will right itself...” 

One wonders if well-nigh one hundred years of 
historical study and research have ‘righted’ the 
wrongs that Engels complained of. Have we really 
reached a stage when we are in a position to deduce 
the views that Engels spoke- of, even in regard to 
European history, not to speak of Indian? If not, 
what is it that is wanting, and why? 
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will take us.up to the end of the present century, 
and beyond.” ` 

‘Given the outlook for the future, what can we do 
to minimise the impact of nature’s destructive role? 
First of all, we must do our best to provide a pro- 
tective cover on earth so that the fury of the havoc 
caused by nature is somewhat reduced. This can 
be done best by preserving natural forests, specially 
in the catchment areas of rivers, and raising more 
trees, particularly in the form of shelter-belts across 
arid areas. 

Secondly, keeping in view the fact that in the 
near future raising agricultural production will 
be made more difficult by climatic factors, we 
should pay the greatest attention to evolving solu- 
tions for tackling the problem of hunger. In other 
words, the pattern of land ownership should be 
changed in such a way that every tiller of land has 
the right over the produce raised by him-— a step 
that will also provide the maximum impetus for 
raising production. 0 


In his well-known monograph on Ludwig Feuer- 
bach and the end of Classical German Philosophy 
(1886), speaking about the limitations of the materi- 
alism of the eighteenth and of the better part of the 
nineteenth century, Engels points out very clearly 
that his own concept of the material universe, unlike 
Feuerbach’s, was that of a process, “‘as matter under- 
going uninterrupted historical development”. He 
went further and said, “with each epoch-making 
discovery even ‘in the sphere of natural science it 
(that is, materialism) has to change its form...” 
Looking at how the ‘scientific materialism’ as much 
as the ‘historical materialism’ of Marx are being 
used by Marxist historians in India, itseems that 
Engels did not have a proper hearing in our country. 
There does not seem to be much evidence in our 
contemporary concept of materialism, of the ‘epoch- 
making discoveries in the sphere of natural science’ 
that have taken place inthe twentieth century. 
Marxist historiography, to my mind, can ill afford 
to leave these discoveries out of count. O ; 
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Some Economic Aspects of the 
New Soviet Constitution: by 
Girish Mishra: Applied New 
Delhi, 1980; pp 75; Rs. 25. `: 


fr is a mark of close and friend- 

ly relations developing between 
India. and the USSR that deve- 
lopments in Soviet society evoke 
keen interest 
scholars. One has seen quite a 
few books and a large number of 
articles in the Indian press on the 
new Soviet Constitution which 
came into operation _ from 
October 1979. In a way such 
interest here is not new, because 
Soviet economic development 
and the Soviet Constitution form 
part of the syllabi of many 
Indian universities and special- 
ised institutions. 

Needless to say, the world and 
Soviet society have changed be- 
yond recognition . since 1918 
when the first. Soviet Constitution 
was adopted. The significance of 
the Soviet Constitution is best 
appreciated. in terms of what 
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among Indian . 


Lenin said: “The Soviet Consti- 


tution, ratified in July, is, as we. 


know .-. not the creation of 
lawyers, nor is it copied from 
other Constitutions. The world 
has never known such a Consti- 
tution as ours. It embodies the 
workers’ experience of struggle 
and organisation against exploit- 


ers both at home and abroad”’’.- 


Surely, workers’ experience not 
only of struggle against exploit- 
ers, but alsoof building a néw 
society based on the application 
of the creative principles , of 
Marxism has endowed Soviet 
society with new understandings 
and inspired them to newer-goals. 
In 1936, a new Soviet Constitu- 
tion came into operation. This 
was the Constitution of a Social- 
ist State, while the earlier 1924 
Constitufion was one of a Social- 
ist State in transition. Between 
1936 and 1977, Soviet society 
has. moved towards what has 
come to be termed-a mature 
socialist society. To respond to 
the new situation and challenge, 
the present constitution was 
adopted. By 1977, not only nine 
five year plans had been success- 
fully completed, but the Tenth 
Plan is attempting to carry for- 


` ward the work of building the 


material and technical base of 
Communism, enriching social 
telations and moulding a new 
type of man and evolving a socia- 
list way of life. The significance 
of the new Constitution centres 
on its simplicity and crispness. 
Because there does not exist any 
private property and Soviet soc- 
iety consists only of the working 
class, the toiling peasantry and 
the people’s intelligentsia, it is a 
Constitution of the whole people, 
expressing the will and the inte- 
rest of all its people and nationa- 
lities. : 

Unlike: other Constitutions 
which are largely and manifestly 
political-legal documents, sui 
generis, the Soviet Constitution, 
on the one hand, derives from 
the Soviet economic system and, 
on the other, defines it. It says, 
“The foundations of the econo- 
mic system of the USSR are soci- 
alist ownership of the means of 
production in the form of state 
property (belonging to all the 


. people), and collective farm and 


cooperative property...” In fact 


7 


_ there is an article which defines 


the goals of the economy. In fact, 
one can piece together the inajor 
elements of the manner in which 
the Soviet economy works from 
the Soviet Constitution. 

Dr. Girish Mishra’s timely 
book systematically analyses the 
inter-relationship between the 
Soviet economy and the Soviet 
Constitution. Every modern Con- 
stitution can be read from an 
economic angle; however, what 
is special about Dr. Mishra’s 
book is that it goes beyond the 
narrow confines of public finance 
and views the Soviet Constitution 
and its complex inter-relation- 
ship in the entitre framework of 
the Soviet economy. In fact, 
given the character of the Soviet 
social system nọ other approach 


. could have done justice to the 


inner essence of the Soviet Con- 
stitution. It not only discusses the 
economic rights and duties of 
citizens, but also economic rela- 
tions between the federal centre 
and union republics, autonomous 
republics and regions and areas. 
Manifesting the internationalist 


outlook of the socialist Soviet 
Union, the Constitution also 
clearly enunciates that “the 


foreign policy of the USSR is 
aimed at ensuring international 
conditions favourable for build- 
ing Communism in the USSR, 
safeguarding the state interest of 
the Soviet Union, consolidating 
the position of world socialism, 
supporting struggles of peoples 
for national liberation and social 
progress, preventing . wars of 
aggression, achieving universal 
and complete disarmament, and 
consistently implementing the 
principle of the peaceful co-exis- 
tence of states with different 
social systems”. ; 

The presènt book is a welcome 
addition to the growing literature 
on various aspects of Soviet 
society developing ďa distinctly 
Indian point of. wWiew. It is time we 
stop looking at various societies 
through borrowed prisms. It is 
tempting to believe that with the 
growing popularity of study of 
the Soviet Constitution, economic 
development and social system in 
Indian universities, Dr. Mishra’s 
book will be found to be of im- 
mense use to both teachers and 
students, C] 
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Rape Cases ~ 


in 
Bihar 


wW reference to the report 
‘* by Dr, Vasudba Dhagamwar 
about the Lodipur Rape Case 
(Mainstream, May 3, 1980), I 
must say it is very creditable that 


-Dr. Dhagamwar went to Patna 


from Dumka soon after. learning 
about the case of rape of a 
rickshaw-puller’s wife. I: am 
sorry to note that she had diffi- 
culty in finding local contacts and 
a person to translate for her: from 
Hindi to Khari Boli and vice- 
versa. Eventually, she got in 
touch with the Chhatra Yuva 
Sangharsha Vahini. 

It would have been better if, 


before proceeding to Patna, she- 


had contacted. the Joint Action 


Committee Against Rape which | 


includes some all-India organis- 
ations like the National Federa- 
tion of Indian Women (NFIW) 
having branches in ail the States. 
The Bihar ‘Mahila Samaj (State 
unit of NFIW), is actively invol- 
ved in dealing with atrocities 
against women and has units in 
all districts down to the village 
level. Dr. Dhagamwar’s visit to 
investigate this particular case 
would have been greatly facili- 
{ated if she had taken the help 
of the Bihar Mahila Samaj which 
was already in contact with the 
raped woman, her husband, the 
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rickshaw-pullers’ union and the 


police officers. In fact,. Urmila 
Prasad, President, BMS, had 
lived in Rajinder Nagar for many 
years, and has recently shifted 
to Kadam Kuan. As a social 
worker she has wide contacts in 
that area, She knows many mem- 
bers of the rickshaw-pullers’ 
union. She was among the first 
to go to the DSP along with the 
rickshaw-pullers to demand the 
registration of the rape case of 
Bachia. 

News of a rickshaw-puller’s 
wife having been raped by police 
constables spread fast in that 
part of the city. She was inform- 
ed by some rickshaw-pullers 
about it. She rushed to the spot 
and was soon joined by some 
other members of the BMS. They 
insisted on immediate medical 
examination of Bachia and the 
policemen. 


Later, when the police showed ` 


reluctance to record the F.LR., 
Prabha Gupta, Patna Secretary 
of BMS, along with two other 
members met the Superintendent 


of Police; only then was the case _ 


registered. BMS members are in 
regular contact with Bachia and 
are keeping up pressure so that 
the case may not be hushed up. 

In Bihar, landlords are often 
using the cruel weapon of rape 
of women agricultural workers 
and women of poor. families 
working on their land to intimi- 
date them and their family mem- 
bers. I give below somé recent 
cases taken up by the members 


’ of the BMS: 


Motihari 
On April 3, 1980, a group of 
goondas hired by a landlord, at- 
tacked the hut of Parvati Devi, 
wife of Vindeswari, a Harijan. 
The landlord was threatening 
Vindeswari for a long time, asking 
him to vacate the piece of land 
which his family had been occu- 
pying for a long time. They had 
built a small hut. In the attack, 
Parvati Devi and her daughter-in- 
law were injured. The daughter- 
in-law somehow escaped, but the 
goondas raped Parwati Devi in the 
presence of her family members. 
The hut was set on fire. Savitri 
Devi, alocal member of BMS, 


‘came to know of this case and 


went there along with a group 
of workers of the Khet Mazdoor 


‘BMS and the 


(East Champaran): 


$ X 
Union. A deputation went to the 
Motihari police station and a case 
was lodged. Two of the culprit§ 


“were arrested. ; 


Surajpur (District Monghyr): 
On August 25, 1979, a young girl 
agricultural worker was raped by 
two relations of the landlord. The | 
miscreants were caught red-hand- 
ed by Prabha Sharma, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the BMS. She and other 
members met S.D.O. Lakhi Sarai, 
and carried on an agitation until 
the culprits were arrested and 
cases registered against them. 

In May 1979, in Rajpur police 
station area in Buxar a nine- 
year-old girl, Dharma , Kumari, 
was criminally assaulted by the 
son ofa landlord. Some focal 
people contacted the BMS in 
Patna. Thereupon, Nilima Sarkar 
went to Rajpur. Two meetings 
of the local people were held de- 
manding arrest of the culprit. A 
case was registered but, because 
of the influence of the landlord, 
nothing could be done. No one 
was prepared to give evidence. 
After initial anger, even the girl’s 
family did not show interest in 
the case as they did not want 
publicity. 

In Kotalya village, six cons-, 
tables, one dafadar and two chow- 
kidars. were suspended for mass 
rape of Harijan women in May 
1979. This was the result ofa 


> weeklong agitation and ‘deputa- 


tions by the members of the 
Khet Mazdoor 
Union. 

_ Thirty-year-old Jeevani Devi 
was raped by two constables at 
Ranchi. Mango, an agricultural 
worker, was raped by a landlord’s 
son in Lakhi Sarai. Both places 
have strong units of the BMS, so 
these cases were immediately 
taken up and the culprits ap- 


prehended. 
The cases of two Harijan . 
women agricultural workers, ‘ 


Saraswati Devi in Buxar and 
Sonia Devi in Dumrao, were 
similar to the cases given above. 
The former was raped by goondas 
engaged by the Jandlord; three 
landlords tried to rape the Jatter, 
but she was saved by the timely 
arrival of some people. Local 
members of the BMS took up 
these cases, and only then the 
police registered them. These. 
cases are being pursued. 


MAINSTREAM 


In Matsalami police station 
area in Patna, in October 1979, a 
young Harijan girl was raped by 
a junior S.P. The people of the 
area launched protest actions, 
with local members of the BMS, 
‘in the forefront. The police 

opened fire on the protesters but 

fortunately no one died though 
“several were injured. BMS mem- 
bers took a deputation to the 

Chief Minister demanding the 

arrest of the culprits. They are 

still pursuing the case. 

Dohia . (District Gaya. PO. 
Jahanabad.. One of the worst 
cases of mass rape was in Dohia 
on February 10, 1980. Situated 
just-a kilometre north of Paras- 
bigha, which had suffered indiscri- 
minate atrocities on Harijans on 
February 8, Dohia village wore a 
completely deserted look, when a 
deputation of BMS consisting of 
Urmila Prasad; Kanak Roy, 
Prabha Sharma and Sita Sinha 
visited it on February 12. Only a 
few old men were to be seen 
there. 

On February 10, the village 
was subjected ‘to loot, assault, 

‘mass rape and molestation of 

women, mainly young girls, by a 

2000-strong mob. All this hap- 

pened between 9 and HL a.m. 

that: day. 

Women were first reluctant to 
talk to members of the BMS but 
after they had spent three hours 
with them, Urmila Devi, aged 16, 
a newly married girl, broke down 
and told them she was raped 
more than once by the ruffians. 
She was so shocked that for two 
days she could not utter a word, 
nor could she eat or sleep. An- 
other woman, Krishna Kumari, 
then narrated the sordid tale of 
her rape. Two others told similar. 
‘stories. A number of women 
‘showed the BMS members 
injuries on their thighs, breasts 
and other parts of the body.’ 
Manju Devi, a school teacher, 
was stripped naked but she 
managed to escape. Twenty 
women of Dohia village received 
multiple injuries in the two-hour 
raid. ; 

I am sure there are many more 
cases being : taken up by other 
women’s organisations in Bihar. 

`I have only mentioned the cases 
cited in the reports of BMS. 

To check these crimes and to 
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protect the honour of women, 
all women’s organisations should 
take concerted action inside Par- 
liament and outside. No single 
organisation has the capacity to 
fight this demon; that is why the 
National Federation of Indian 
Women is laying emphasis on 
greater unity and coordinated 
action among women's organisa- 
tions in this regard. 

ĮI wish to stress that women's 
organisations alone cannot solve 
this problem which calls for 
radical changes in our socio- 
economic system. All democratic 
organisations, . individuals and 
the media will have to make 
united efforts. 

Vimla Faroaqui 
` General Secretary 
National Federation 
of Indian Women 
New Delhi 
May 15, 1980 


Marxism and 


> 


Sartre 


BY declaring himself a Marxist, 

Sartre avoided answering 
some of the age-old questions re- 
lated to philosophy, particularly 
epistemology. This does not mean 
that he was not concerned about 
the problems of epistemology. In 
fact, before he became a Marxist 
he had extensively dealt with the 
‘structure of consciousness in his 
‘Being and Nothingness.’ But, 
after he committed himself to 
Marxism, he did not involve 
himself in defining matter-mind 


relationship more than Marx had | 


already done. This was probably 
why Sartre never commented on 
the writings of the philosophers 
of epistemology such as White- 
head, Russell, Eddengton, and, 
even his once close associate 
Merleau Ponty. In fact, Sartre’s 
basic concern was to deal and 
define ‘man’ and his ‘existence’ 
in the social context. ` 

In concert with the Marxist 
philosophy of history, Sartre re- 
jected the position’ taken by 
Descartes on existence and think- 
ing. The Cartesian dictum ‘I 


think, therefore I am, was not 


- But 


acceptable to Sartre. He made 
‘man’ the basis of thinking and 
started with the equation, ‘I am, 
therefore I think’. Marx and 
Sartre are one on the relation of 
‘being’ to ‘thinking’. The social 
being’s relation to social think- 
ing is of prime importance to 
both Marx and Sartre. 

The equation that ‘existence 
precedes essence’ is often con- 
fused with the primacy of being 
in its relation to consciousness. 
But Sarfre has no ambiguity 
about the two different modes of ` 
existence — social and non- 
social. The thing-in-itself and the 
thing-for-itself are clearly demar- 
cated by Sartre. ‘Time’ is in- 
herent in the thing-for-itself be- 
cause it is this phenomenon that 
alone transcends itself. Sartre 
says, like a stone the thing-in-it- 
self, makes existence and 
essence coincide with each other. 
man, the being-for-it- 
self, travels either way in time 
and as such is different from 
every other thing. Sartre’s con- 
cern about man is so deep-seated 
that when he defined humanism 
it was so different that the world 
of philosophy refused to accept 
it as definition. According to 
Sartre, “It is only the human 
being and nobody else that trans- 
cends himself. This is Human- 
ism”. 

Sartre did not attach ethics to 
his definition of humanism. 
Therefore, it was natural for any- 
one to question the definition. Bur 
before long it was realised why 
Sartre defined humanism only in 
terms of human existence. For 
Sartre, solution to the existential 
problems .was a precondition for 
freedom. 

Consciousness is the function 
of matter as space and time are. 
Being the mode of existence of 
matter, motion cannot be separa- 
ted from it. This leads to the con- 
ceptof time. This Marxist ap- 
proach to the mode of existence 
runs through almost all the wri- 
tings of Sartre. ‘Time’ is all 
important for him because it 
confirms his theory of the pri- 
macy of man through whom 


‘time’ gets transcendence. 


Many critics of Sartre interpre- 
ted his philosophy as being an 
idealist’s because of the position 
Sartre took on the primacy of 
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existence. True, Sartre was of the 
opinion that the -existence of the 
idea preceded its concretisation. 
But that is not all that Sartre 
says about the existentialistic 
mode of consciousness. “Man ‘is’ 
and that is all.? This may seem 
to be kind ofa priori statement, 
but the point is that Sartre is not 


interested to interpret once again 


the mode of existence. For, this 
‘would have led him to further 
explain the world and not change 
it — which he had -accepted as a 
challenge by becoming a Marxist. 
A glimpse of this way of thinking 
is seen when, in an interview 
with Jean-Claude Garot, Sartre 
defines the role of the intellectual 
in society. His definition of the 
intellectual stems from the Mar- 
xist approach to historicism. 
Sartre rejects the proposition 
that anybody who thinks and 


writes is an intellectual. “I do. 


not think anybody can be an 
intellectual without being a Lef- 
tist,” And Leftism to Sartre 
means awareness of ‘the contra- 
dictions between the socialised 
character of the working classes 
and their conservative relations 
in the. framework of society at 
large. “As soon as he becomes 
aware of the contradictions, as 
soon as his job leads him to chal- 





Labour Policy 
(Continued from page 5) 
the ordinances were issued. This 
means that a major decision on 


labour policy matters was taken 
by the Home Ministry without 


so much as consulting the Labour '’ 
Ministry. It has to mentioned , 


that in the absence of popular 
Ministries, it is the Centre that is 
governing the States; and the 
ordinances reflect the Centre’s 
approach to crucial labour policy 
issues. In this ‘context, some 
members of the Consultative 
Committee interpreted this mea- 
sure as a “dress-rehearsal”’ for the 
not-very-distant future. What is 
reprehensible is the fact that the 
Union Government has not even 


cared to offer any explanation’ 


for such an unusual and unpro- 
voked measure which ‘smacks of 
a callous disregard for minimum 
norms in dealing with labour. 
The only valid explanation 
seems to be as follows: The Gov- 
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lenge, in the name of .the uni- 
verse, the particular within him- 
self and hence everywhere, then 
he is a. Leftist.” 


Sartre was no less concerned.” 


with the problem of freedom. 
The commentators, on' him have 
often confused his concept of 
freedom with the act of choos- 
ing. “I am condemned to be free” 
is not. the act of choosing or 
choosing not to choose and con- 
sequently be condemned. Sartre’s 
statement is about his being an 
atheist. It is the owning of the 
responsibility for life-activity. 
“There is nothing non-physical or 
beyond space and time that can 
be held responsible for man’s 
act.” 

Freedom for Sartre was the 
‘realisation of necessity’ as it was 
for Marx and Hegel. Inherent in 
this definition of freedom is the 
motive to ‘act’ 
‘choice to act’. Otherwise, Sartre 
would have remained a writer 
without being a Leftist. | 

According to Sartre, “The doctor 
who studies blood isa universal 
reality in so far as blood groups 
exist every where in the same way, 
hence its theoretical practice con- 
stitutes a spontaneous denuncia- 
tion of racialism.’ Here the act 
of denunciation is the realisation 


and not the . 


of necessity and hence a step for- 
ward towards freedom. The blood 
groups are there but their cogni- 
tion alone cannot lead fo an ‘act’ 
because denunciation as an act 
is not based on the interpretation 
of blood groups. It is based on 
the ethical approach towards the 
problem of racialism. In this 
sense, ‘act’ precedes ‘cognition’. 
For Sartre, it is the dialectics of 
the situation that condemns one 
to choose. “It is ‘the deep-seated 
contradictions ‘between the uni- 
versality which bourgeois society 
is obliged to grant its knowledge 


aad the particular ideological and > 


political framework within which 
it is forced to be applied’’ that 
define the roles of the classes. 
Sartre was a typical product 
of the spiral movement of act- 
word-act. What he started with 
his Transcendence of the Ego: An 
Existential. Theory of Conscious- 
ness in 1936 came to an end on 
January 16, 1980 with his half- 
completed last of the four-volume 
biography of Flaubert. It is diff- 
cult to comment on the whole 
Sartre. But the Essential Sartre 
can be commented upon. The 
Essential Sartre is Marxist. 


` Baldev Sharma 
New Delhi 





ernment has deliberately allowed 
free-market forces to play havoc 
with prices and done nothing to 
curb them. Spiralling prices are 
leading to a continuous rise in 
the cost of living index, entitling 
the employees to fresh D.A. ins- 
talments. The moving average 


of the cost of living index, coun- ' 


ted for entitlement to fresh D.A. 
instalment after it has risen by 
eight points, has already reached 
360 in May, making another 
D.A. instalment due in January. 
Two instalments have yet to be 
paid. The States, where Central 
rates of D.A. have been accepted, 
will have to follow suit. Obvious- 
ly, the Centre, conscious of the 
implications of its policy of drift, 
has sought to curb the trade 
union rights of the employees 
rather than curb the rapacious 
profiteers or gear up the Govern- 
ment machinery. 

It would not be wrong to re- 


call that on May 7 last the All- . 
India Organisation of Employers, - 


dealing with Labour policy mat- 
ters of the FICCI, had again 
stressed the urgency of the 
Government taking stringent 
measures against militant trade 
unionism; it even suggested gear- 
ing up the police porce to meet 
this challenge. Labour Minister 
Patnaik did not agree with the 
AIOE’s suggestion. But those 
who chose to promulgate the 


i 


ordinances without any notice- ` 


able provocation, probably knew 
the Government’s mind better 
than J.B. Patnaik did. , 

The pre-election period has 
provided an ominous pointer to 
what is likely to’ follow the 
elections. (May 27). 


CORRECTION 


In Dr D.N. Panigrahi’s article 
‘Nationalism in a Colonial Setting 
(Mainstream, May `17, 1980), on 
page 22, towards the: end, the year 
is 1824 and not 1924 as it has ap- 
peared. The error is regretted. 

. — Editor, 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
or a girl — without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me 
as well as a sense 
of shame 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 
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(NDIRA GANDHI has won — this time 

more decisively than in the Lok Sabha 
poll five months ago. , 

Although the nine State Assemblies for 
which the election has taken place do not 
constitute the entire Republic of India, it 
would be idle to deny that the sweeping 
victory of the Indira Congress in seven of 
them and narrow-shave success in one, 
` with a solitary setback in Tamilnadu, is 
not only impressive but has far surpassed 
the expectations of most of her lieutenants 
and once again falsified even the guarded 
forecasts of her critics. 

- Undoubtedly, this has been a personal 
triumph for Indira Gandhi, the maximisa- 
tion of the mass popularity that she com- 
mands. Ina sense, this factor has been 
harnessed more effectively this time than it 
was during the 1971 Lok Sabha election, 
when the Congress split was projected as 
based on programmatic divergences, those 
opposing her having been branded as con- 
servatives or die-hard reactionaries. This 
time there has‘been no pretence of com- 
mitment to radicalism, but only to good 
workable government which she claims she 
alone can provide. 

. In this context, it is important to note 
that the new breed of legislators who have 
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| Pax Indirana 


come up in significant numbers in the 
Indira Congress are not overburdened with 
any commitments to social change, even 
on the formal plane, while the more cons- 
picuous among them — from the Raja of 
Amethi to the scion of the Scindias — 
come from the powerful. landed interests 
along with get-rich-quick businessmen of 
the type of-Kamalnath and the Coca-cola 
Singh. The so-called progressives in the 
Indira bandwagon — who basked in the 
limelight right up to 1977 — have all gone 
with the wind.. 

Perhaps this may explain to a large 
measure the collapse of quite a few parties 
ranged against the Indira Congress. The 
talukdars of Uttar Pradesh and their coun- 
terparts in Gujarat, the princelings of 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, the sugar 
barons of Maharashtra and Bihar — all 
these and their fellow-travellers have found. 
refuge in the Indira Congress, sometimes 
masquerading as the emerging youth 
power. It is definitely a plus point to 
belong to the moneyed elite in the’ new. 
dispensation that Indira has been helping’ 
Sanjay Gandhi to usher in. 

Obviously this has severely hit the Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party (nee Jana Sangh) which, - 
to a large extent, thrived on the patronage 
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of. such elements particularly in election 
times. Side by side, the trading community 
which has-been the traditional backbone 
of the RSS-Jana Sangh, seems to have 
thought it wise to back Indira Gandhi 
whose Raj had already been established in 
New Delhi while the unimpeded rise in 
prices — sugar for instance — has provid- 
ed them with the confidence that with all 
the electioneering hot air, there would be 
no threat to their profiteering if the Cong- 
ress-I comes back to power in the States. 
The slogan of sugar mills nationalisation, 
which was one of the hits of the Indira 
wave of 1971, sounds like an ancient un- 
mentionable today. And transnational cor- 
porations, not to speak of Indian Big 
Business, will have good reason to feel 
better off under a set-up in which they can 
claim to have friends exuding under- 
standing. 

The voting by the rural poor, the hap- 
less Harijans, has also been largely to the 
benefit of the Indira Congress since both 
the Jana Sangh’s BJP and Charan Singh’s 
Lok Dal represent forces that exploit and 
terrorise the Harijans. The Congress-U, 
theoretically, could have taken a chunk 
out of this Harijan support, but it hardly 
functioned: Jagjivan Ram has run out of 


steam. Only the Communists wherever they , 


could win banked largely on the support 
of this segment of the rural under-privileg- 
ed. Indira Gandhi, on her part, revived 
her Twenty Points — which, for the rural 
poor, evokes dreams of house-sites for the 
landless and distribution of surplus land, 
both of which were done cursorily during 
Emergency and which the rural poor may 
have felt would be done effectively once 
Indira got firmly settled in power. ; 
Here lie the seeds of future contradiction 
— potentially explosive — for the Indira 
Congress. On the one hand, it has installed 
within its legislative ranks an impressive 
lobby of the rural rich while its election 
commitments have secured for it the sup- 
port of a considerable section of the rural 
poor. How is this gap going to be bridged? 
If the talukdars and the rural rich are 
going to be well entrenched in the State 
Ministries about to be formed, would they 
be reconciled to meeting the demands of 
the rural poor? And if they do not, can the 
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stability of these Ministries be assured? 

Even the issue of rising prices can be 
ignored only at the peril of the party in 
power. Finance Minister Venkataraman 
may be blissfully complacent about infla- 
tion, dismissing it as a world-wide pheno- 
menon, but the average Congress worker 
knows its dangerous potentialities for a 
community scourged with mounting un- 
employment. The euphoria of 1971-72, it 
is not easy to forget, had to yield place to 
the Gujarat and Bihar unrest of 1974. It 
does not require a J.P. to whip up an agit- 
ation that could shake a Government. The 
current Assam agitation has come up with 
a leadership which only a few months ago 
could have been dismissed as a bunch of 
near-anonymous nonentities. 

The massive support that she now com- 
mands not only in Parliament but in the 
State Assemblies as well — with specta- 
cular scores in UP and Rajasthan, Gujarat 
and Orissa and even in Maharashtra — 
leaves no alibi for Indira Gandhi. What- 
ever she has promised, even the hold-all 
claim to be ready to provide a government 
that works, will now be put to test. It is 
obvious that the non-performance of her 
Governmentin the last five months has 
not had any significant impact on the 
election results. Atthe same time, Indira 
Gandhi can hardly overlook the creeping 
apathy of the electorate as evidenced by 
the low turn-out at the poll. This apathy 
is largely the result of enveloping frustra- 
tion at the mounting economic hardships, 
galloping rise in unemployment side by 
side with widening disparities. For Indira 
Gandhi alone to tackle these even with a 
modicum of success would be next to 
impossibility, no matter what her advi- 
sers may say or advise her to do. In a 
totally different context, in waich the con- 
cern for a consensus among parties and 
elements committed to socio-economic 
change might accelerate mass mobilisation 
for bringing about such change, these pro- 
blems could perhaps have been handled. 
Ten years ago, Indira Gandhi had the 
opportunity to hammer out such a con- 
sensus: today this seems almost out of 
question particularly with the type of polit- 
ical bosses and political operators that have 
incubated under her care in the last five 
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years. No doubt there is plenty of enthu- 
siasm, a lot of dynamism in the new type 
of politicians she and her son have reared, 
the type which has made a distinct mark 
in this election. But there is no sign of 
this new tribe being interested in anything 
more than the status quo and how to.make 
- hay so long as the sun of Indira’s popu- 
larity shines. oF 

Whether the Opposition could have 
done better had they not split their votes 
is now a matter of mere academic interest. 
It is unreal to expect them to have behaved 
otherwise. The Janata itself was a freak in 
which elements with conflicting interests 
came together; it was inevitable that they 
should have fallen apart. To expect them 
to coalesce again is to fly in the’ face of 
reality. Alignments With common interests 
and shared experience and broad identity 
of policies alone can survive, and this is 
borne out not only by the durability of the 
Left led by the Communists even in the 
face of this Indira avalanche, but by the 
experience of Tamilnadu where M. G 
Ramachandran’s administration was not 
overburdened ‘with a record of conspicuous 
corruption while his pledge to help the 
under-privileged fitted in with his alliance 
with the Communists, resulting in his strik- 
ing electoral success, to the surprise and 
dismay as also discredit of the Indira Cong- 
Tess. 

The lesson to be drawn from this is 
that the Indira Congress Raj can neither 
be faced nor fought by populist gimmickry 
or disgusting buffoonery; it will require the 
consolidation of solid bases among diffe- 
rent segments of the working people in 
field, factory and office, together with pat- 
riotic youth ready to dedicate itself to the 
struggle for social change. Without in any 
way underplaying the need and impor- 
tance of fighting election battles, the Left 
has to build its independent base. Only 
then can it overpower the consolidation of 
the Centre with the Right which the vari- 
ous vested interests will now seek to estab- 
lish through the latest version of the 
Indira Congress. There isno short-cut to it. 

One need not take too seriously Charan 
Singh’s lament about the blackest day for 
Indian democracy because of Indira 
Gandhi’s invasion into his little Jat king- 
dom. No doubt the official machinery has 
been used this time by the ruling party — 
most blatantly in UP and Bihar — but 
that could have had only marginal impact. 
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The battle was Jost for Charan Singh long before the 
poll. There is of course a difference in the style of 
official interference this time: instead of Charan 
Singh’s Jat battalions capturing the booths in Wes- 
tern UP, this time, the bandobust of booth capturing 
and all that follows was assigned to the CRP-BSF 
contingents: the Youth Congress boys did not have 
to take all the trouble everywhere. 

. At the same time, political science pundits would 
find it worth researching into the progressive dete- 
rioration in the functioning of the electoral process 
in this country with massive intrusion of money 
power on one hand and, on the other, virtually un- 
inhibited misuse of official machinery by the politi- 
cal elements in power at the time of the poll. It is 
possible that the penal transfers and rewards in 
promotion to favourite officers by the Indira Gov- 
ernment during its first four months had an impact 
on the bureaucracy in a manner to make it sub- 
serve the interests of the ruling party — an aspect 
of governance which may inflict long-range damage 
on the administrative structure itself. 

Even this could be combated only by political 
parties with committed mass base, unencumbered 
by unprincipled electoral alliances, for they alone 
can bring about that degree of mass mobilisation 
even for polling which can to a large extent upset 
all the bandobust by the official machinery. 

This election campaign has shown the extent to 
which a serious national issue could be exploited 
by a shrewd political leader. The Assam crisis was 
initially being handled by the Indira Government 
ina conventional manner — as largely a Jaw-and- 
order question. Once the election campaign got into 
stride, she in a very calculated manner played up 
her concern for the minorities, so much so that 
even the Chief Minister of West Bengal was wooed 
in a totally unconventional style — an exercise 
which paid rich dividends as it helped Indira Gandhi 
to neutralise, ifnot win over, Jyoti Basu onan 
explosive issue in the region and, in the bargain, 
reduce him to the status of a Bengalee leader instead 
of one with an all-India standing with concern in 
the same measure for all parts of the country. For 
Indira Gandhi’s election purpose, this tactic helped 
to gain the support of the minorities, linguistic and 
communal, in every State. The culmination of it all 
in communal riots in Assam itself in the crucial 
week before the poll could not but leave its imprint 
on the Muslim voter in other parts of the country. 

« Cunning tactical moves do pay in the hectic days 
of an election campaign. But these do not add up to 
a serious policy approach. To preside over the des- 
tiny of a country as big as ours in size and faced with 
complexities of formidable dimensions, economic, 
social, cultural — with the heartland dominated by 
one party and the frontier areas, north, south and 
east, run by governments of different political and 
social complexions — requires statesmanship of the 
highest order. And such statesmanship alone can to- 
day ensure a government that works in this country. 

By electoral calculations, Pax Indirana has been 
established. Can Indira Gandhi with her present 
court of retainers and hangers-on, fixers and opera- 
tors, face up to the challenges it poses? This is the 
great question mark before the Indian people in the 
mid-summer of 1980, 
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Opposition: 


» No Room. 
for Alibis 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


T™ Opposition in a parliament- 

ary democracy is supposed to 
represent the “alternative” ready 
to take charge of the country’s 
destiny if given the mandate by 
the people at the hustings. Such 
a mandate is not easily secured. 
Jt implies that the public has to 
be convinced of its consistent 
capacity to display viability, co- 
hesion, direction, and, above all, 
dedication to national interests 
. and the good of the community. 

It has been this country’s mis- 
fortune that over the long years 
since Independence such an alter- 
native has failed to emerge, an 
alternative in which the people 
could place their trust and hope. 
The alibis of earlier years, includ- 
ing the “banyan tree” theory and 
the notorious argument that 
Jawaharlal Nehru had failed to 
build an opposition to his own 
party, are irrelevant today. 

The Opposition parties have 
been getting opportunities since 
1967 — leaving out Kerala in the 
fifties — to demonstrate their 
capacity to govern some States 
with a measure of dynamism and 
with a forward-looking approach. 
No purpose is served by recount- 
ing the miserable performance 
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of the SVD Govėrnments in the 
past, but it forms part of the 
sordid history of the failure of 
the Opposition in India to forge 
and present to the people a 
dependable alternative distinct 
from a ruling party dominated or 
manipulated by entrenched 
urban and rural interests. 

What cannot be fofgotten or 
forgiven, however, is the way the 
Opposition parties betrayed the 
mandate they received from the 
people to govern at the Centre 
for the first time and also in 
several States in 1977. That was 
a mandate bestowed in the wake 
of Emergency and the misdeeds 
associated with that period. It 
represented mainly populay anger 
against the then ruling party, but 
it was also a vote of expectation, 
the expectation that given power, 
the Opposition parties would 
confirm their avowed intention 
to stand united and provide a 
clean, efficient, progressive admi- 
nistration. 

In the event, however, the 
Janata Party never became a 
party inthe accepted sense but 
remained a brittle coalition of 
disparate groups more intent on 
factional advantage and power 
than on the public interest they 
had all pledged to serve. Ina 
sense this was inevitable, since 
there was no common aim to 
hold them together — the only 
shared aim was pursujt of nar- 
row, sectional interests separately 
by the different groups, which 
could only divide, not unite. 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s Total 
Revolution proved a total flop, 
not unexpectedly. It was too 
much to have expected progres- 
sives and reactionaries, com- 
munalists and secalar-minded 
groups, relentless power-hunters 
and those who held fast to hopes 
of cooperative effort, to weld 
themselves into a cohesive whole. 

What many Janata leaders 
themselves began describing as 
“non-performance’’ of their Gov- 
ernments at the Centre and in 
many States was the inevitable 
result of all this. The way they 
went on with their internal power 
struggle and shameful infighting 
while the country’s social and 
economic problems were inten- 
sifying amounted to nothing less 
than betrayal of the people. The 


pettinesses and the falsehoods 
that marked the last.phase before 
the Lok Sabha election at the 
start of this year became in- 
evitable, laid the basis for the 
massive victory that Indira 
Gandhi and her party achieved. 
The Indira Congress has emerg- 
ed victorious in practically all 
the States that went to the polls. 
Admirers of Indira and Sanjay 
are bound to treat the verdict as 
approval of everything done 
during Emergency, apart from 
the certainly justified claim that 
Indira Gandhi remains the one 
\who can draw votes in virtually 
all parts of the country. But the 
fact remains that the latest 
triumphs —- Tamil Nadu has to 
be treated on a different footing 
—are essentially due to the total 
absence of a single party or even 
a credible Front to which power 


_ could be safely entrusted. The 


low poll in many parts may be 
seen as indicative of voter apathy 
of sizable dimensions, but it 
would be naive to leave the argu- 
ment at that. That the Indira Con- 
gress is now firmly entrenched, 
with due legitimacy, in so many 
States in addition to the Centre, 
is not something that can be 
wished away or explained away. 


Choosing Ministers 


If a political leader can be judged 
by the subordinates he appoints, 
Mussolini must rank poorly because 
he chose people he distrusted and 
despised: “they are all rotten to the 
core’, he once said. Most of his 
ministers were of far less than aver- 
age competence, and some were 
nothing less than criminals, So sure 
was he of his own abilities, so 
anxious to appear superior, and so 
conyinced of the stupidity and 
dishonesty of all mankind, that he 
admitted to a preference for the 
unintelligent and second-rate, and 
surrounded himself with sycophants, 
dissemblers and place-hunters. He 
had a positive gift for putting people 
in the wrong jobs and for disregard- 
ing all who were honest or who told 
him the truth; flatterers were prefer- 
ed to persons of character or culture, 
and few of those who were brave 
enough to disagree with him survived 
long in office, He even used to say 
that when choosing a minister he 
would prefer a rascal to an honest 
man, and one of his better ministers 
called this admission the main key to 
understanding his personality, 

— Denis Mack Smith: “Rascals of 
the Retinue” in The Times Literary 
Supplement (May 2, 1980). . 
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The one fact that stands out 
starkly is the impotence of the 
non-Communist opposition par- 
ties. They have learnt nothing 
either from the effect of the utter 
incompetence they exhibited in 
two and a half years in office, or 
from the crushing verdict given 
against them by the electorate in 
the January Lok Sabha election/ 
Nothing was clearer to the im- 
partial observer than the lesson 
that without principled, prog- 
ramme-based unity which the 
people could see to be real and 
purposeful, there is no question 
of any Opposition breaking the 
entrenched hold of the Congress. 
This was clear to everyone ex- 


cept the leaders of the different- 
‘parties involved. .Even Madhu 


Limaye, who has reacted with a 
measure of wisdom to the Assem- 
bly election results, did not haye 


the vision to see the absurdity of ° 


going the whole hog with Charan 
Singh and his blinkers. 

-It ‘is ridiculous for Charan 
Singh now to talk about the 
“blackest day” of “‘our infant 
democracy” or about the ‘‘irrele- 
vance”. of Parliament. Charan 
Singh’s discomfiture even in his 
supposed strongholds does not 
mean the end of democracy or of 
India. If Indira is not India, 
Charan Singh is not even western 
Uttar Pradesh, it seems. It is 
true that the recent Assembly. 
elections have witnessed consider- 
able violence, at any rate greater 
violence than earlier polls. While 
Janata leaders like Ramakrishna 
Hegde or Dandawate, or 
Bharatiya Janata Party (Jana 
Sangh) leaders like S.S. Bhandari, 
or even Charan Singh and others 
might be justified in pointing to 
this ugly aspect, there can be no 
pretence that violence has been 
the decisive factor. It is time that 
these parties and their leaders 
Jearnt to give up searching for 
alibis for defeat. They have to 
accept full responsibility for bet- 
raying the people and paying the 
price; those like Charan Singh 


who imagine that their own failure. 


is the failure of democracy, that 
the country’s fate is decided by 
their own fate, would do well to 
quit the arena of politics and 
mind their own business, of 
which there must be quite a lot. 

Leaving aside the local equa- 
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tions and issues that have played 


an important part in the rout of 
the DMK-Congress(I) alliance 
and the massive victory of both 
the AIADMK individually and 
the alliance Jed by itin Tamil 
Nadu, it has to be recognised that 
when the contests are straight 


_ ones, there is a viable alternative 


and all issues are clear, the 
people’s verdict can be different. 
Here the alibi of some Congress 
(I) people about ‘infighting’ in 
Tamil Nadu will not hold water. 
The electcrate has made a dis- 
tinction, b.tween the Centre and 
the State which, in the cir- 
cumstances, must be termed 
wise. If the fate of the parties 
ranged against the Congress-I in 
the other States was far different, 
the parties concerned must look 
beyond alibis that may sound 
satisfying to themselves but are 
seen to be hollow and devoid of 
grace by all others. 

There is sense in Limaye’s 
plea, even if it is a little belated, 
against projecting a “sweeping 
dichotomy of city versus village, 
peasantry versus urban’ indus- 
trial workers and urban middle 
class” and for an alternative 
transcending such bogus dichoto- 
mies and embracing all sections 
including religious minorities, 
Harijans, etc. If the “new 
political culture’? which Janata 
(JP) leaders have criticised is to 
be countered successfully, it can 
only be by what*we may call, 
for want ofa better expression, 
the ‘‘people’s culture” represent- 
ing the long-term struggle for a 
just society with no privileged 
classes and no exploiters. 

Amidst the largely self-inflicted 
wounds of the loudest Opposi- 
tion parties, it is heartening to 
find the two Communist Parties 
are unscathed and have retained 
their hold and influence, even if 
there has not been any impres- 
sive overall improvement over 
the position that obtained during 
the Lok Sabha election early this 
year. The ruling classes and their 
mouthpieces are bound to make 
much of who has won how many 
seats and who has lost where 
and so on, but such attempts to 
vilify the Left are’ best ignored. 
However small, the Communists 
remain the only. viable force at 
the national level, that can form 


' go on, and it is now 


a kind of. nucleus around which 
radical elements and groups can 
gather and that can take new 
initiatives for the organisation of 
Left and democratic forces about 
which thére has been more talk 
than action hitherto. 

This is the major aspect that 
the former Socialists and those 
opposed to the takeover of demo- 
cracy by one infallible leader — 
or two infallible leaders if one 
takes the emergence ofa spurious 
kind of “youth power’ into 
account — must bear in mind. 
Neither individual: prestige nor 
new-fangled labels and symbols 
can be considered important or 
even relevant in the new situa- 
tion. Unity of all forward-looking 
forces, not nominal but purpose- 
ful and assertive at the mass 
level, is the imperative today and 
tomorrow. 

The goal of a just society may 
have receded. with the political 


_ parties betraying the trust reposed 


in them, but the struggle has to 
shown 
beyond doubt that none but the 
dedicated Leftists and those ready 
to go along with them are com- 
petent or qualified to provide the 
initiative and build the organisa- 
tion through mass action on 
issues affecting the daily lives of 
the people in different parts of 
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Restoring 
Nehru _ 


HALF-BACK 


It is good news that the Nehru 

Pavilion is being re-established 

at Pragati Maidan on a perma- 
` nent basis. 

This 
Jawaharlal Nehru stands for all 
that the word Pragati connotes: 
not only technological progress 
in agriculture and industry but 
also social change and economic 
self-reliance. i 

The dismantling of the Nehru 
Pavilion was one of the crasser 
acts of vandalism of the Janata 
Government. Janata’s immediate 
opponent was professedly Indira 
Gandhi, but the real quarrel of 
the various elements that -made 
up the Janata conglomerate was 
with Nehru’s philosophy. 

Morarji Desai’s first act after 
being sworn in at Rashtrapati 
Bhavan and meeting the press at 
Vigyaa Bhavan was to inquire if 
the Jawahar Jyoti at Teen Mutti 
House could not be extinguished. 
But the reason for which he 
sought to do it — misdirection 
of public funds — did not seem 
to be borne out, as the flame 
only cost a token sum. Whatever 
else could be done against 
Jawaharlal Nehru was done; 
including denying permission to 
R.C. Dutt, the retired civil ser- 
vant, to use some notings of 
Nehru in a book on the evolution 
of free India’s social policies. 

If the animal called Janata 
Party did not havea head ora 
heart,’ it certainly had a spleen. 
One of the ways in which Janata 
vented it was the order of Mohan 
Dharia to pull down the Nehru 
exhibition and dump it in the 


‘Trade Fair 


is. appropriate because ' 





Authority’s 
ment. ` 

The exhibition deserves to be 
restored not merely because a 
wrong is being righted but be- 
cause it is a recognised classic in 
the art of biographical exhibi- 
tion. 

Long before Jawaharlal be- 
came the Prime Minister of India 
he was owned by the more sen- 
sitive writers, artists and philos- 
ophers all over the world as one 
of their own kind. It is Nehru’s 
love of freedom, his uncompro- 
mising stand against fascism and 


his deep interest in ideas and ` 


issues, sociological or scientific, 
that attracted an Andre Malraux, 
an Ernst Toller or a Paul Robe- 
son, 

The fact that Nehru was at the 
intellectual barricades drew a 
young American architect to 
Nehru. That person was Charles 
Eames, who later was to gain 


fame for his many-sided achieve- ` 


ments in the world of design. 
Eames fabricated new materials 
and shapes (which, in the form 
of Eames chair, made him a 
millionaire), He produced short 
films of haunting beauty and 
films which took up simple and 
abstruse mathematical ideas (like 
that masterpiece ‘Powers of Ten’), 
He evolved concepts in communi- 
cation, especially visual, that 


- earned him many followers. 


Exhibitions have always been 
a major form of communication, 
and Eames rescued this form from 
subservience to the advertising 
and marketing idiom and proved 
that exhibitions can and must 
make people think and not mere- 
ly buy. re 

His exhibitions on the evolu- 
tion of modern mathematics, on 
the origin and: growth of cities, 
and on computers reveal an 
extraordinary capacity to put to- 
gether information and record 
the growth of ideas. : 

It was stated earlier that Eames 


was attracted to Nehru from half - 


way round the world eyen in the 
thirties. But the exhibition, 
which was “commissioned after 
Nehru’s death in 1964, gave him 
an opportunity to discover Nehru 
and India. It is not an effort to 
glorify an individual but to ex- 
plain how Nehru came to be the 
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base- man he was, depict tbe interplay 


khadi cloth, white 


va 


and interacting influences of 
individuals and forces, and thus 
“place? him in the context of 
national and world history. The 
richness and variety of India and 
the unusual emphasis on ethical 
means which Gandhi ‘taught and 
Nehru and his colleagues exem- 
plified are represented in the 
subtle use of colour to represent 
Indian diversity and white (white 
hand-made 
paper) to narrate the story of the 
national movement. ` ; 
An essential element of the 
Eames style is the copious use of 
text. The exhibition employs near- 
ly 30,000 words from Nehru’s 
writings and from the writings of 
leaders of the Indian political and 
cultural renaissance. As regards 
photographs, rarely have they 
been used with a greater feel for 
quality and communicational 
significance. The result is a 
biography, or biographical album, 
one walks through. Sac TE 
An exhibition, being three- 
dimensional and using sizes that 
correspond to real-life propor- 
tions, gives people the sense of 
participation. The Eames exhibi- 
tion makes one live through an. 
participate in the Indian freedom 
struggle and in the buiiding up of 
new India. It is like a pilgrimage. 
Originally “Jawaharlal Nehru 
— His Life and His India” (which 
was fabricated at the National 
Design Institute, Ahmedabad, 
under the supervision of Charles 
Eames and his wife Ray) was 
sponsored by the Government of 
India in New York and London. 
But its intellectual and aesthetic 
quality and impact were such that 
UNESCO organised its display in 
Paris and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington on their 
own initiative. Initially there was 
an impression that it was intended 
for foreign spectators, but when 
it was put on display at the time 
of Asia-72 its appeal proved to, 
be both universal and particular. 
Mohammad Yunus deserves- to 
be congratulated on his decision 
to put the Nehru Exhibition on 
view again. The physical damage 
done to it when it was Janata- 
handled would easily be repaired 
by the National Design Insti- 
tute. O 
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The situation in Assam — and the North- 
Eastern Region generally — has been grim, and- 
Mainstream has placed different points of view 
before readers. Here is one more contribution 

which is thought-provoking in its approach. } 
; — Editor 





As% is the tragedy of India. 


‘It is a ‘Crisis of Constitution’. Something much 
deeper and far wider than “50 lakh immigrants” is 
at stake. 

Today there is virtually no Government in Assam 
— as if it is no longer safe to have a government 
around! For the people of Assam it is no more the 
trustworthy instrument of their will. 

The constitutional link between Assam and India 

-is in a shambles. The people of Assam have chosen 
that it be so. They did not allow the election to the 
Seventh Lok Sabha to take place. In essence and in 
effect it means that they have willingly and unani- 
mously ‘suspended’ their voting rights and have’ 
expressly refused to be party to the formation of the 
Lok Sabha. In constitutional terms, it is a boycott of 
Parliament. In real terms, politically India does 
not exist in Assam. That is why all the Indian 
political parties have become irrelevant there. 

Assam is caught in the whirlwind of Indian 
duality — the duality of being simultaneously Indian 
and Assamese. Like all other linguistic groups in 
India, the Assamese have allowed this duality to 
torment them for thirty years with the hope that 


they could conquer it in the end. But now, they. 


are standing at the threshold of a dilemma: Indian or 
Assamese or both? 

The substance of the crisis, thus, is ‘India.’ ‘The 
issue of ‘immigrants’ or ‘foreigners’ is just the 
shadow. In fact the issue has come handy as a 
stick to beat the Government of India with. The 
Assamese are using it vehemently. This has not 

. only clouded the real issues but has taken them 
almost to the point of no tetum. 

The crisis is not a creation of the ‘immigrants’. That 
issue is only the last straw on the camel’s back. The 

’ crisis matured slowly; but it did climax abruptly. 
Let us first see how the crisis developed. 

Initially, there was the question of location of the 

. Oil Refinery. Assam had a natural claim to it. But 
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the Centra] Government side-tracked that claim. 
The excuse was: Security of India, The refinery went 
to Bihar. 

Secondly, there was — and still is — the problem 


‘of conversion from metre-gauge into broad-gauge of 


the railways in Assam. Even today, Gauhati re- 
mains the only State capital not connected with New 
Delhi by broad gauge. The excuse is: other national 
priorities. 

Thirdly, the issue of immigrants first raised its 
head in 1948. The then Government of Assam 
sought to introduce a ‘permit system’ to control 
the influx from East Pakistan. But the Government 
of India would not agree. The excuse was: The 
Government of West Bengal had raised objection. 

These are eloquent examples. If we go deeper into 
it we shall find a subtle but stubborn distinction, 
common to all three cases, between the interests of 
Assam and the interests of India. 

(i) Location of the Refinery in Assam would be 
in the interests of the State. Yes, but not in the in- 
terests of the security of India. 

(ii) Railways in Assam badly need broadgauge 
facilities. True, but no priority can be given to this . 
at the national! level. 

(iii) Permit system would certainly bring the in- 
flux under effective control. Obviously; but it will 
not be in the interest of national integration. 

One can well see how the interests of Assam have 
been continuously held in contradiction to the basic 
interests of india. 

Is there such an inherent/contradiction between 
the interests of the States and the interests of the 
Republic of India? Have we the time to ponder over 
this fundamental question? For, the presumption of 
such a contradiction has led most of us to condemn 
the agitation in Assam as ‘anti-national’. 

The idea of an ‘inherent contradiction’ between 
the interests of the whole of India and the interests 
of a part of India is engraved in our Constitution. 
It is at the base of Articles 352, 356, 359 and 365.° 
All the Articles deal with Emergency. 

All students of constitutional development in 
India know that the Constitution of India rests, 
squarely and firmly, on the structure of government 
created by the Government of India Act 1935. But 
what is that structure of government? 

In those days, under British Raj, the interests of 
the ‘Paramount Power’. and the interests of the 
‘native states’ were naturally in contradiction with 
each other. Also, the security of British India was 
‘exclusively’ the responsibility of the British. Local 
provincial interests were naturally in contradiction 
with the general British interests in India. But they 
overlapped because the British were tlie rulers. And 
the British interests were equated with Indian in- 
terests, and vice versa. All other interests were re- 
garded as being*in contradiction with this basic 
interest and were therefore labelled ‘provincial’. This 
is the origin of the ‘inherent’? nature of that con- 
tradiction. 

This was not all. The entire edifice of the 1935 
Act was based on the philosophy of positive Law. 
It is the jurisprudence of imperialism. It was arti- 
culately developed in the nineteenth century in 
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England. Its basic tenet is “Government can do no 

wrong.” .(This-is precisely the philosophicial foun- 

dation of Article 365 of the Indian Constitution.) 
Some members of the Constituent Assembly, 


` notably H.V. Pataskar, H.N. Kunzru and Thakurdas 


Bhargava fought to reverse the trend, but in vain. 


-It was only Gandhi who was fully aware of this 


philosophical trap. In fact, to overcome this trend, 


` he prepared a draft Constitution for Free India and 


placed it before the nation. The basic tenet of 
Gandhi’s Constitution was: '‘The people can do no 
wrong.” That is why he visualised ‘‘all powers to 
the village panchayat.” For him there was no con- 
tradiction at all between the interests of the village 
and the interests of the nation. For him, they were 
always in total harmony. ` 

Our Constitution- Makers, However, ignored the 


-wisdom of the Mahatma and opted for the 1935 


model. In that process they unwittingly borrowed 
the two most lethal imperialistic convictions and 
enshrined them in the Constitution in the form of 
Articles 352, 356, 359 and 365. The two convictions 
are: (i) The interests of the States and the provinces, 
by the very nature of governance, are inherently 
contradictory to the interests of India; and (ii) the 
Government of: India can do no wrong. ; 
That is how on January 26, 1950, the most power- 


ful bureaucracy in the world, was born in this 
. country. 


Thus, even ‘in independent India, the final arbiter 
of all decisions in the entire land is the Central 
Executive. The Indian Constitution empowers it to 
function without reference to Parliament, in the 
entire sphere of Centre-State relations. A simple 
executive order is constitutionally valid against the 
express will of any elected legislature in India! (see 
Article 365). 

Unfortunately, Assam is poorly represented in the 
higher echelons of the Central Executive. Even 
today, in the Central Secretariat, even at Joint Sec- 
retary level, there is none from the Assam cadre. 

Tn this context, Assam is not the only victim. But 
other States of the Republic have not yet perceived 
that what is happening in Assam is -the aftermath of 
prolonged imbalance in the relations of the State of 
Assam and the Centre. But they will, before long. 

The Assam Government had continuously failed 
to convince the Centre of the correctness of its cause 
on every-major issue. The Centre was in most cases 
pleased to ignore the views of the State. The result 
obviously is that the people of Assam have lost faith 
in the State Government. 

But then, in such circumstances, absence of effec- 
tive State Government nullifies even the authority 
of the Central Government. 

And that is the lesson of Assam for India. ~ 


. Somehow Gandhi has survived all this turmoil. ` 


Gandhi is the only link between India and Assam. 
The people of Assam have chosen Gandhian 
method to wage their battle. They adore Gandhi. 
But Gandhi would never stretch the fibre of national 
life, to breaking point. It is well known that he 
called off every agitation when it was in full swing. 
His followers were often irritated by his choice of 
the ‘wrong’ moment and by his ‘strange’ reasons for 
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calling off a movement. 

But why did he call off his agitations like that? 
The only plausibe answer is: Gandhi, as strategist, 
was mainly concerned and interested'to demonstrate 
the strength of his people and the sanction they 
bestow upon him: Why? Because, as tactician, he 
knew he needed both to negotiate successfully with 
the opposite side. And he was a master of ;the art 
of compromise. Parenthetically, . Lord Mountbatten 
could impose partition on us only after he had 
succeeded earlier in isolating Gandhi. . 

If Gandhi were there to lead the people of Assam 
at this fateful juncture, he would do exactly what he 
used to do. Gandhi would have called off the agita- 
tion — unilaterally! 

The people of Assam have demonstrated ' their 
strength and they have given the sanction to their 
leaders to negotiate with the opposite side. In 
Gandhian terms, the movement is mature enough 
to be called off ! f 

The people of Assam have realised that in order 
to suspend the voting rights of former immigrants 
they had to suspend their own yoting rights. But 
thereby, they have proved that the vote is insepar- 
able from the voter. . 

Gandhi, if he were here, would observe, ‘‘The 
vote is as sacred as the cow. A Hindu would not 
allow slaughter of a cow that belonged to a Muslim. 
He will not say, ‘It is a Muslim cow, let it be killed’. 
Similarly I say to you, people of Assam, that one 
who has become a voter, unknowingly, wrongly, and 
even without your knowledge, has become your kith 
and kin. He is no more a ‘foreigner’- And you 
should not disfranchise him. For, if you take away . 
somebody’s vote, he will go; but the vote will lose 
its sanctity. Then vote will be removable. The vote 
will remain sacred as long as you keep it above 
killing, like the cow. Hence, a voter by his very 
existence is beyond disfranchisement’’. 

But he would also observe, “Only a lawfully cons- 
tituted Government has the authority to indulge in 
firing if it cannot be avoided. The authority emanates 
from the sanction of the people for the Government: 
to govern them. In Assam, the people have not 
given such sanction to anyone. The sanction for the 
order of a District Magistrate to open fire is not in 
the rules and regulations. It isin the hearts of the 
men and women he serves. And if they decide not 
to accept the authority of the District Magistrate 
and prove that they mean business, as the people of 
Assam have done, the District Magistrate can no‘ 
longer claim sanction in law for his order to open | 
fire”. i 

But alas! The Mahatma is not around. 

The need of the hour is to create and sustain a 
viable Government in Assam — today, if it be 
possible. It has become urgent. 

There is only one way out of the present impasse. , 
That way alone India can hope to exist politically 
in Assam. 

There is enough room to negotiate a : compromise 
which will satisfy all concerned and. harm none. 
But this is not the time or place to place a proposal 
or two which will lead to a solution of the problem. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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T last the ASEAN countries 

have welcomed India’s coope- 
ration with them. For some years 
previously India was seeking to 
pet closer to the ASEAN. 
‘Last year in August the For- 
‘eign Ministers of the. ASEAN 
met in Kuala Lumpur. when the 
subject was seriously considered 
and the decision went against 
any dialogue or cooperation with 
India. The ASEAN countries 
entertained deep suspicion over 
India’s close friendship with the 
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‘Heng Samrin’s regime. 


Soviet Union. The issue which 
occupied their attention then was 
Vietnam’s invasion of Kampuchea 
and the recognition of the Kam- 


. puchean government led by Heng 


Samrin. Thailand and Singapore 


. took a very hard line. Thailand 


was suspicious over the presence 
of Vietnamese troops in Kampu- 
chea backed by-the Soviet Union 
and the hope that Vietnam might 
be a good buffer between Thai- 
land and China was dashed. 

Singapore has deep distrust of 
anything Communist. 

But since then there have been 
many developments in the region 
and outside and the ASEAN 
countrics scem to have revised 
their attitude somewhat. 

It was on the initiative of the 
ASEAN that India sent last week 
Eric Gonsalves, secretary in the 
Ministry of External Affairs to 
Kuala Lumpur for a . dialogue 
with the ASEAN countries. The 
issue that came up again for dis- 


.cussion, though not formally, was 


the recognition by India of the 
Kampuchean Government led by 
Heng Samrin. India assured the 
ASEAN reprensentatives that she 
was not in a hurry to recognise 
Stability 
is yet to be established in Kam- 
puchea and as yet there is no in- 
dication that Kampuchea can 


_Manage its affairs without the 


presence of vietnamese forces. 

ASEAN countries and India 
agreed to take several steps to 
promote cooperation in trade, 
industrial and technical fields. A - 
joint statement explained the 
fields in which the two sides 
would wish to cooperate. As a 
first step, India thas offered to 
host a workshop in New Delhi 
in the near future where techni- 
cal experts, senior representa- 
tives and businessmen of the 
ASEAN countries and India can 
participate with a view to identi- 
fying the existing problems and 
areas of further industrial coope- 
ration. India would also receive 
a delegation of experts from’ the 
ASEAN countries to study 
medium and small-scale indus- 
tries and the functioning of in- 
dustrial estates. The meeting was 
held at the official level and a 
ministerial level meeting may 
follow. - 

It is difficult to be precise as 


to whether this association with 
its ASEAN as such will bring 
any special benefit to India. 
India has bilateral trade and 
economic relations with the 
ASEAN countries on a fairly 
large scale. The ASEAN is not 
a well-knit organisation like the 
EEC, Politically there is little 
identity of views between the 
ASEAN countries and India. 
Even among the ASEAN count- 
ties, Philippines and Thailand 
are closely associated with the 
United States. British influence 
in Malaysia and Singapore is not 
negligible. Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia are attracted by Islamic 
sentiments and pursue their own 
policies in regard to Afghanistan 
and Iran. Non-aligment in vary- 
ing degrees is pursued by some 
of the ASEAN countries, 

Closely following India’s asso- 
ciation with the ASEAN, Bangla- 
desh has floated the suggestion 
that there should be a summit 
of the countries of South Asia to 
establish close cooperation, and 
the countries suggested are Nepal, 
Pakistan, Sti Lanka and Bhutan. 
India has agreed in principle to 
participate in such a gathering 
and has asked for details regard- 
ing the countries which would 
participate, the agenda for such 
a meeting, etc. A final decision 
will be taken later. While India 
has no bilateral problems with 
the ASEAN countries, she has ‘a 
variety of outstanding ‘problems 
with all the countries proposed 
by Bangladesh for forming a new 
regional organisation. Bangladesh 
has been trying to international- 
ise the Farakka issue by seeking 
to bring in Nepal and other 
countries and agencies. Now 
Bangladesh nationals in Assam 
are posing a threat to peace in 
the region. The implications of 
India lending support to the 
formation of another regional 
organisation in South Asia must 
be studied carefully. 

Is India’s association with the 
ASEAN countries an isolated 
development? Can it be an 
indication that some review of 
the basic principles of India’s 
foreign policy is quietly taking 
place? There has always been the 
feeling that India’s foreign policy 
came to be distorted by the 

(Continued on page 33)° 
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US Plan 

to | 
Destabilise A 
Jamaica 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


v 


pome United States Aatas Andrew Young 
and Los Angeles Congressman Julian Dixon have 
confirmed that the National Security -Council of the 
United States has worked out a “destabilisation 
. plan” designed to topple the Government of Prime 
Minister Manley of Jamaica. 
` The ‘black caucus’ in the US Congress is to 
institute a probe. 

According to journalist Chancey Bailey, Young 
and Dixon say the plan “aims to heighten political 
unrest and economic instability in Jamaica, and cul- 
minate with the ouster of Prime Minister Manley”. 

Writing in the New Amsterdam News Bailey has 
said that the US National, Security Council is at 
odds: with the Manley administration because of 
Jamaica’s recent break with the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF). ‘ 

“In addition”, the report continues, “ranking US 
policy-makers and diplomats feel the current policies 
of democratic socialism in Jamaica hamper foreign 
investments from the West and obstruct the path of 
economic recovery for the US which is presently 
experiencing a recession, according to reports 
obtained by several blacks in Congress”. 

The report quoted sources as saying that the two- 
fold plan is to press “industry and investors to 
refrain from supplying assistance or capital to the“ 
Manley Government and...industrialists are being 
urged to support the election of Edward Seaga, who 
has promised to resume relations with the IMF when 
he becomes Prime Minister”. 

Bailey quotes Congressman Ronald Dellums as 
saying: ‘This appears to be the latest example of 
the US trying to dictate what is best for the Third 
World’’, and Congressman John Conyers, of Det- 
roit, is quoted as saying, “The feeling now is that 
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“instead of getting aid, Jatnaica is getting interference 


— from conservative political interests”. 

Congressman Dellums is reported as saying: “We 
will not tolerate it and action must be taken now 
before negative results occur’’. 

Prensa Latina, in a report on May 22, quoted 
the Granma néwspaper as saying in an editorial: 
“The Jamaican progressive Government has been 
the target for years of the destabilisation campaign 
of the CIA, of the International financial organisa-. 
tions controlled by the United States, of the propa- 
ganda circles and the fascist bands at the service of 
international reaction”. l 

The paper was commenting on the “Eventide 
Home” fire in which 144 old people were burnt to 
death. This, it said, “constitutes one of the most 
abhorrent crimes committed by the US Central 
Intelligence Agency”. 

Entitled, “Jamaica: Bloody Swipe by the CIA”, 
the article compared the tragedy with the criminal 
sabotage of the Le Van Tam Cuban Nursery School 
where 570 children could have been burnt-alive. 

The article said, “The United States, the CIA and 

internal reaction are trying to sow chaos and terror 
with the aim of taking popular support away from 
Michael Manley’s Government and establishing a 
Right-wing pro-US regime in the country”. 
- A week after his widely publicised visit to 
Jamaica, Dr. Fred Landis, a United States media 
expert, has come under fire from the Right-wing 
press, which hopes to discredit the charges he made 
against the Gleaner newspaper. 

Dr. Landis, who was a researcher and media con- 
sultant to the Frank Church V.S. Senate Committee 
on Covert Action in Chile, spent three days in 
Jamaica, as guest of the Press Association of Jamaica 
(PAJ) which is conducting a probe into the conduct 
of the local media. 

In five hours of testimony before the Media Com- 
mission, the Chilean-born eXpert in social phychology 
used slides to illustrate his view that the Gleaner, 
which is Jamaica’s most influential newspaper, is 
using CIA psychological warfare techniques. 

“The population of this country is being prepared 
for violence to come,” he said, adding that the inten- 
tion was to blame it on the Government. 

Because the US and British empires were ‘‘sink- 
ing in the Ocean” the CIA and the transnationals 
were building up psychological warfare in’ certain 
countries and particularly in the Caribbean area, in 
order to maintain the old order, he argued. ` 

Dr. Landis noted parallels in the methods used, by 
the CIA through sections of the media in Indonesia 
and Chile before the overthrow of the governments 
of those countries and those being used in the 
Gleaner. 

Psychological warfare was not just a matter of 
“playing games with newspapers”, said Dr. Landis. 
“The CIA has worked out an identifiable plan for 
use in the media in countries with whose Govern- 
ments they are not happy.” l 

The plan’s aim was to disorient the society to the | 
degree where the security forces would deliberately 
try to get rid of civilian leaders. ° 

(Continued on page'32) 
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the thirties of the nineteenth century; had taken 
more or Jess clear and firm shape and form. Apart 
from the new professional groups, the new landed 
gentry and the new trading and business communt- 
ties brought into being by British trading interests 
had also come to belong to this class which was the 
strongest prop of British political and economic 
interests in India. When this new middle class was 


“growing in the urban and semi-urban areas, the vast 


rural areas all over the country were increasingly 
being immiserised. Irrigation work was all but 
neglected, leading eventually to weakening of the 
agricultural base of the economy; flooding of the 
Indian market by finished consumer goods from the 
newly booming industrial centres of Great Britain 
had been killing slowly but surely the traditional 
arts, crafts and industries of the land, including 
textiles; ruthless exploitation of the raw materials of 
the country for export to Britain and for import into 
the Indian market as finished goods impoverished 
the countryside further. By the seventies and eighties 
of the last century rural India had come to present 


= a picture of near-total ruination of the rural and 


N, a fast-moving and rapidly changing world people 
and countries seem to move from crisis to crisis 
—predominantly political and economic in character. 
india, caught in the currents and cross-currents and 


pulls and pressures of the contemporary world, has. 


been no exception. Aspects, phases and symptoms 
of these crises make big, bold headlines in news- 
papers, monopolise the utterances of politicians 
and professors, and engage the all-but-total atten- 
tion of all knowledgeable people. But the crisis I am 
referring to is altogether of a different kind, a deeper 
one, but one that is not so manifest on the surface. 
Yet crisis in culture has far more far-reaching con- 
sequences and deeper implications than those in the 
realm of politics and economics. Today’s political 
crisis may be resolved tomorrow, and the economic 
one, if not tomorrow perhaps the day after. Cul- 
“tural crises are‘not resolved that quick or that easily. 
Within a decade of the Sepoy Revolt of 1857 the 
British Empire in India had already reached its 
zenith, this vast sub-continent had been brought 


- into the absolute grip of British imperial colonia! 


economy, and the process of formation of the new 
urban, English language-based and West-oriented 
middle-class which had started roughly from about 
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hence the national economy. 

What looks like a sea-change seems to have taken 
place in India within the span of half a century, 
roughly between 1830 and 1880. There wasa trem- 
endous shift in the social scene: immiserisation of 
the peasantry and ruination of village-based crafts 
and industries, and hence of the rural social econo- 
my on the one hand, and the origin and growth of 
a new middle class largely concentrated in the urban 
areas which were the play ground of British politi- 
cal and economic interests, on the other. Since this 
new middle class — urban, English-knowing and 
West-oriented — was the broker of the British in 
India, it became naturally the most dominant class 
in Indian society, and social leadership passed into 
its hands. This was a new phenomenon, something 
never before witnessed in Indian history. Social 
leadership in India, right up to the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century, was, by and large, prima- 
tily village-based and local language-based and 
centred in local societies. But by the sixties and 
seventies of the century this leadership had passed 
altogether to the new urban middle-class I have 
just spoken of. This sea-change in social leadership 
has been responsible for what has been happening in 
India for the last one hundred years. 

The change I have just spoken of was the direct 
result of India’s nineteenth century confrontation 
with the West through the British as intermediary. 
By about the end of the First World Warthe ex- 
pansion of the middle class had almost ceased, 
leading to increasing frustration among educated 
urban and semi-urban young men. Let us not forget 
that the first survey report of the educated unemp- 
loyed leading to frustration and disenchantment of 
the middle class was published in 1924. Yet the 
fact remains that this new education and its product, 
the new middle class, have been the forces that 
brought about whatever modernisation took place 
in Indian society and Indian culture in the ninete- 
enth and twentieth centuries, including the growth 


‘of Indian nationalism. The twentieth century intensi- 
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a 
fication of thè nationalist struggle would not per- 
haps have taken place if the expansion of the middle 
_ class had not been fast narrowing down. 

Be that as it. may, the social leadership continued, 
through the two.world wars and, the growing intensi- 

, fication of the struggle for freedom, to remain in 

the hands of the English language-based, west- orien- 
ted, urben middle class. This leadership is still in 
the hands of this very class, a microscopically small 
but very dominant minority which is not even one 
per cent of the total population. How strong and 
dominant this middle class is will be evident from 
the fact that in India, where the modern peasant 
and trade union movements have a history of more 
than half a century, there is not even one peasant 
or trade union organisation which is known to have 
thrown up a leader from among the peasants and 
factory workers; indeed the leadership in these areas 
too is provided by the middle class. 

This is nothing to be surprised at, since this social 
situation has been the end-product of a historical 
process, a process which, despite our achievement 

~of independence and seeking to mould our own 
destiny, is still at ‘work. 

An averge educated middle class Indian is inten- 
sely patriotic, even chauvinistic; he is also an ardent 
nationalist, and if he is socially conscious he may 
be even intellectually ready to affiliate himself to 
jthe joy and sufferings, aims, aspirations and mis- 

fortunes of his illiterate or semi-literate countrymen 

in field and factory. Yet he realises but little that 

he has hardly anything in common with his less 

fortunate brethren; his ideas and images, his creeds 

` and categories, his thoughts and concepts, etc., are 
in most causes derived not from his own indigenous 
tradition but from his western orientation, his in- 
tellectual and conceptual world having been for- 
med by the English language. In a situation of this 
kind, very serious inner conflicts and contradictions 
are inevitable: Western ideas and concepts guiding 
all our thoughts and actions on the one hand, and 
patriotic and nationalistic sentiments motivating us 
towards closer and more genuine affiliation with our 
social and cultural roots which however are. but 
vaguely known to the nationalist and patriotic 
Indian. Here is a cultural situation which appears 
to me to be one of serious crisis. 

I said that the small but dominant English-based, 
West-oriented middle class has been the most effec- 
tive moderniser of India. Drawing India out of the 
stagnant pool of the medieval way of life and bring- 
ing it into contact with the fast-moving, forward- 
looking contemporary West, was the work of this 
middle class which continues to this day to spear- 
head the process of modernisation, for good or for 
evil. Itis a fact of contemporary life that this 
middle-class found in English the language of 
modernisation and in Western reason, science and 
technology the tools of modernisation; “this lang- 
uage and these tools gave to the imiddle class its 


social, political and economic dominance. / 


But India’s modernisation suffered throughout 
under severe constraints. First, modernisation of 
the Indian social economy was not in the British 
imperial colonial interests; they therefore thwarted 
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` the process as much and in as many ways as they 


could. Secondly, because of the Western orientation 
of the middle class, modernisation and Westernisa- 


tion were constructed by the social leadership as 


synonymous. - Hardly any attempt was made to 
integrate the ideas, concepts and institutions derived 
from the West into our own emotional and intellec- 
tual apparatus and drive these deep down into soil 
of the land and then help them grow from - within. 
In other words, modernisation of India’s life and 
culture did not follow the laws of organic growth; it’ 
has been a graft, if one may use that term, and that 
too, because of impediments set by the British and 
theopposition presented by our own people and 
their traditional way of life, has been a badly twisted 
and tormented one. Indeed, the defects and distor- 
tions are all too manifest in our middleclass cultural 
and intellectual life. j 
Let me give a few illustrations. Everyone knows 
that science is universal and that there can be no 
Indian physics or Indian chemistry or Indian bio- 
logy, but this is not true of applied science and 
technology, particularly technology which, to be 
fully effective, must take time and place into 
account. This means that technology, to be creative © 
and meaningful, has to be adapted to local environ- 
ment and needs — social, economic, ecological, etc. 
„And this would hold good in regard’ to laws and 
principles of economics too, when applied to parti- 
cular social situations. [need not refer to what 


` happened earlier in the colonial days, but even the 


last thirty years of India’s experience in this regard. 
seems to have shown that models imported from 
abroad were used more often than not to serve our 
purpose; only on rare occasions were attempts made 
to make them serve as catalysts to inspire local 
innovation. ` 

But this slavish imitation and almost complete 
dependence on Western ideas and concepts and - 
ready-made models have been disastrous in the fields 
of humanities and social sciences — disastrous be- 
cause it has resulted in a sort of intellectual sluggish- 
ness of the Indian mind, and what is worse, in a 
tendency towards unquestioning acceptance of the 
superiority, almost infallibility, of ideas, concepts 
and models of Western origin. One does not notice 
it ordinarily because it is so pervasive, almost 
universal in Indian academic and intelléctual circles, 
but the fact is that in the fields of- Indian history ` 
and political economy, of Indian sociology and’ 
socio-cultural anthropology and' of the history of 
ideas, for instance, our ideas and concepts, our key 
terms and our models, our methodologies and our / 
phrases and jargon are all of 'Western origin and 
inspiration. ae “ot ` 

Indian scholars and intellectuals are, by’ and 
iarge, not even conscious that what they have been 
doing may not have any validity in regard to -actual 
Indian situations in their respective areas of life and 
culture. The other day a leading sociologist friend 
of mine was telling me that he was not sure if what 
they were doing in their respective areas of social 
anthropology and sociology reflected the Indian 
situation objectively and correctly, since the con- 
cepts and categories, the models and methods they 
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had been adopting and following were all of 
Western origin and inspiration. I assured my friend 
that the situation in the other disciplines was no, 
better. 

Intellectually and culturally this is a situation of 
crisis, to my mind, since no people, no nation can 
survive for long, creatively and effectively, feeding 
and sustaining itself all through on imported and 
borrowed ideas and concepts, images and institutions, 
and methods and models without attempting Cons- 
ciously and meaningfully to make them strike roots 
deep into the soil of the country, and helping them 
grow from within. Unfortunately, this has never 
been attempted seriously in contemporary Indian 
life and culture, except perhaps in a few cf our 
creative and imaginative efforts in literature, in 
certain contemporary efforts in drama and theatre, 
for instance. It is in these areas alone that our con-. 
frontation with the West has acted as a creative 

„ catalyst. : ; 

There was another significant area of life where 
this confrontation acted for a while as a creative 
force, namely, in our political culture. I am not 
making any value judgement, but trying to interpret 
contemporary history, It seems to me that there was 
at least one individual who sensed the crisis in our 
culture and fought hard to resolve it. He was 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi who tried. to give 
a creative turn to this confrontation despite his being 
essentially an urban individual, having gone through 
the mill of Western education and using the English 
language whenever and wherever needed. He sought 
to give us a new culture that would be open to the 
world, drawing its sustenance from the West even, 
if and when necessary, but which would have its 
roots deep down in the soil of this land. It was not 
merely a political culture that he was Speaking of; 
indeed, he was. all the time thinking and speaking. 
of an.altogether new and total way of life. But for 
good or evil the culture he wanted to see us live by, 
was eventually rejected; India’s middle class social 
leadership had already gone too far in the meantime 
in their Western orientation to be able to make a 
homeward turn. Perhaps there is no turning bac 
in history, no reversal of a social process. : 

The rejection of the Gandhian construct of Indian 
culture meant the rejection of his call for a change 
in the orientation of our social leadership. With 
eyes ‘and ears wide open, consciously and deliber- 
ately, this leadership spoke for the totality of the 
Indian people and re-confirmed their commitment 
to the Western orientation of our contemporary 
culture, and: hence to contemporary Western idea of 
progress which, parenthetically speaking, has no 
place in traditional Indian. consciousness. This com- 
mitment, in the present social context, safeguards 
the dominance of the English-knowing, West-orient- 
ed, urban middle class for some more time to come. 
But not for very long perhaps, for the simple reason 
that the culture of the vast majority of the people is 
not this English-based, West-oriented, city-centred 
culture of the educated middle class. The gulf that 
separates the two is very wide indeed. 

A little over a hundred years ago, in 1876, Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya noticed and commented 
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critically on this widening gulf, and warned our 
leadership of the danger it posted. That danger is 
very much at our doors now and in larger propor- 
tions. In any culture this kind of separation between 
the social leadership and the vast multitudes of 
people presents a situation of crisis, and such a crisis 
is upon us at this moment of time in history. It is 
already manifesting itself in diverse ways and in 
diverse areas of life. Illustrations of such conflicts 
and contradictions, of stresses and strains one comes 
across every day in the columns of our newspapers, 
on the streets of any crowded city, in the fields and 
factories, indeed in every area of life where the two 
cultures confront each other. 

There are other situations of crisis as well. To 
cite one instance, .one would notice that not every 
English-based, city-based, West-oriented, educated, 
middle class Indian is a being who is modern, 
rational and scientific in his general approach to and 
outlook on life. There is quite a powerful section of 
this class who look upon the English language, 
Western science and technology and general Western 
orientation as merely affording opportunities for 
material success, not as providing tools for culturing 
the soil of life. Indeed, most of them in their general 
behaviour pattern are quite orthodox, conservative, 
esoteric and backward-looking. This dichotomous 
nature of attitudes and approaches to modern life 
and culture, too, has been creating areas of conflicts 
and contradictions within the middle class itself. 

From the rapid thumb-nail sketch above, it is 
clear, that (unless one rejects my analysis altogether) 
the microscopically small but unbelievably dominant 
middle class minority has been disintegrating very 
fast, faster than one imagines, and its built-up aad 
cherished values of more than a century and a half 
are being eroded surely. What is being widely 
lamented by the educated urban and sophisticated 
gentry is indeed the deterioration of the standards 
and values of this middle class, which are at the 
same time the usual universals, with but slight varia- 
tions in emphasis and nuance, prevalent all over the 
liberal Western world and over those areas of 
Eastern societies where the West dominates. 

In a situation of this kind, and since I do not sze 
any symptoms of a revolution round the corner, I 
would not feel sorry if the social leadership of the 
dominant minority was replaced by the leadership 
of a different class of people with a much wider 
social base, more indigenous, that is, more rooted to 
the soil, but no less knowledgeable and well-infor- 
med, no ‘less, open to the rational and scientific 
world of today, no less modern and liberal in 
approach and outlook. 

But looking around I do not seem to detect any 


-sign of the emergence of such a class out of the 


welter of socio-cultural and _politico-economic 
changes taking place in the country for the last 
thirty years or so. What has been happening instead 
is the slow but sure emergence of another small 
class of people representing high agricultural! and 
middle trading and industrial interests that are 
finding themselves growing affluent faster than 
usual because of developmental projects pushed 
\ (Continued on page 33) 
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Genesis of Indian Bourgeoisie 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


Institute of Economic Growth (Mainstream, April 26, 1980) has provoked a response from Kripa 


The article on “Peasants and Struggle for a New Society” by Dr P.C. Joshi, Professor, | f 


Shankar, Director, Arthik Anusandhan Kendra, Allahabad, which is published here. Kripa Shankar 
has touched on some aspects of Dr Joshi’s article and raised some interesting issues which call 








for discussion. Contributions from other readers are invited. — Editor 


R. P.C. Joshi in his article (Mainstream, April 
26, 1980) has expressed the view that, faced 
with a crisis, the ruling bourgeoisie may break 
its alliance with the rural oligarchy. In his own 
words, “It is highly unikely that the industrial bour- 
geoisie will continue to preserve its alliance with the 
capitalist landlord and the rich peasant even though 
such an alliance becomes counter-productive for 
the bourgeois system and leads to loss of support 
from the mass of the peasantry. The alienation of 
the working peasant may force a split in the bour- 
geois camp creating a basis for realignments within 
the dominant political coalition.” 

There are differentiations among the bourgeoisie, 
but this differentiation as between the commercial 
and the industrial bourgeoisie, need not be stretched 
too far. They are very much inter-linked because 
of historical conditions, and the conflict and con- 
tradiction between them -is not of that order as to 
make one section break its alliance with the rural 
oligarchy. They will continue to lean on the rural 
rich, and with the deepening of the crisis this may 
be further strengthened. There is no evidence that 
at acertain stage the bourgeoisie may do otherwise, 
it being ‘only a theoretical possibility. The genesis 
and growth of the Indian bourgeoisie precludes such 
a possibility. Their genesis may be briefly narrated. 

This class, by and large, owes is existence to the 
British rulers who, in the process of colonial exploita- 
tion, needed a native mercantile class to support 
their import-export business as also the extraction 
of minerals and exploitation of other natural re- 
` sources. The decay of the handicrafts and the 

pauperisation of the peasantry due fo the deliberate: 
policies of the foreign masters helped this class‘to 
tighten its grip over the primary producers. Their 
strength increased and they took halting steps in the 
manufacturing sector. The British too had initiated 
some manufacturing activities and what they did was 
to follow suit, but soon they came in conflict with 
the British rulers, for the latter could not counte- 
nance industrial development of the country. 

The bourgeoisie, by mobilising successfully the 
peasantry, assumed the leadership of the liberation 
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movement, but it was careful to see that it did not 
assume such a mass character as to threaten the 
bourgeois foundations subsequently. This explains 
why at no stage the bourgeoisie went whole hog 
against the British rulers, was always prepared to 
compromise and utilised the mass movements only 
as pressure tactics. The history of the freedom move- 
ment under its aegis bears ample testimony to it. 

It all started with supporting the First World 
War, and the supreme leader of this class, who was 
an apostle of ahimsa, was seen helping the recruit- 
ment for war. After the end of the war, when noth- 
ing substantial was offered, a: Civil Disobedience 
movement was launched, but as soon as it was 
found that the masses were participating init ina 
militant fashion, the leadership was alarmed and 
in no time it was withdrawn, much to the satis- 
faction of the. imperialists. There was great demo- 
rdlisation all round, and it was in this context that 
communal forces began to gain a foothold, for the 
perspective of fighting the British had receded to 
the background. . 

The sweep of the Civil Disobedience movement 
had so much alarmed the bourgeois leadership that 
itcould not dare start such a movement again. 
A meek salt satyagraha was launched in the early 
thirties, to be followed soon by entry into the pro- 
vincial governments under the 1935 Act. The Second 
World war ended this collaboration, for the bour- 
geoisie wanted to use it as an opportunity to enter 
the Central Government for which the British were 
not prepared. The bourgeoisie was inno mood to 
confront the British, Subhas Chandra Bose was made 
to quit Congress in a most undemocratic mannet 
as he wanted direct action which the latter dreaded. 

An individual satyagraha was launched in which 
mass participation ‚was strictly ruled out. It could 
not produce much effect on the British, but when 
Japan overran South-East Asia, the British Govern- 
ment sent Cripps with the offer of a place in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The bourgeoisie had 
no objection to helping the war effort but they 
insisted that the defence portfolio be allotted to 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Nehru, 
the Historian 


KR. NARAYANAN 
1 


Pees Nehru was a man of thought as well as 
a man of deeds. In him thought and action 
formed one continuous stream. He was a ‘militant 
in his thinking, and a thinker in the midst of action. 
He was a historian who made history. 

This extraordinary combination of qualities puz- 
zled many people, making them look upon Nehru 
as some sort of Hamlet in politics. They say that, 
lacking in the cutting edge of ruthlessness, he was 
not man of action enough, andjthat as writer and 


historian he never attained the perfection of profes- ` 


sionalism. It is certainly difficult to describe and 
categorise a many-splendoured personality like that 
of Nebru, a personality that.arose from the tumult 
of life itself, and which contained in it the variety, 
richness, elusiveness and unpredictability of life. 
Nehru himself was puzzled by his own personality. 
“Tam not a literary man”, he wrote, “and I am 
not a historian: What indeed am I?” The answer is 


-that he was these and more, a man who was sen- 


sitive to life and nature, a man who reacted and 
reflected upon the harsh realities as well as the my- 
steries of life, and a man who plunged himself into 


action and wore his life out in -the service of the. 


nation and in the service of mankind. 


The author is the Vice-Chancellor, Jawaharlal Nebru 
University. This contribution is the enlarged version 
of a talk by him broadcast over the General Overseas 
Service of All India Radio on May 27,1980, the sixteenth 
death anniversary of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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The idea that a politician or a statesman should 
be purely a practical person, who without knowledge, 
without thinking and without hesitations, should 
pursue his narrow objectives, is an outmoded and a 
dangerous concept.; The world is too complex today, 
and it has become more important than ever, for a 
person holding power, to have knowledge, under- 
standing and sensitivity, and the capacity to agonise 
over a question béfore taking action based upon 
narrow considerations and blind passions of nationa- 
lism or self-interest. Einstein once called Nehru “the 
Prime Minister of tomorrow’, Nebru might have 


’ been a little ahead of his times, (what is the use of 


a leader if he. cannot be ahead of others?), but be 
also grappled with the realities of his times, with 
wisdom and vision foreseeing to the extent possible, 
the shape of things emerging. He was thus the Prime 
Minister of his times as well as, in a sense, the Prime 
Minister of tomorrow. 

.. As‘a historian Nehru had his limitations: he was 
not a professional historian and writer, He had no 


` time to be one, immersed as he was in the struggle 


‘for India’s freedom and independence. But for the 
long years he spent in jails as a political prisoner, 
the world would not have seen him as a historian at 
all. Some lesser historians out of academic snobbery 
have tried to run down his attainments as a his- 
torian. They say that his writings -are not based on 
original research into archives, and that they lack 
professionalism. This is true, but has history to be 
professional, pedagogic and dull to be good history? 
And as regards original research, which Nehru had 
no time to indulge in, is it not something equally 
important that a historian must react creatively to 
known events in history, and to all that has already 
been written about the past? And would it not add to 
the understanding of history, if it is looked upon, not 


‘only from the point of view of the past, but of the 


present and the future, of the individual, the society, 
the nation and the world? In Nehru’s writing of 
history all these aspects have been at play making 
his view of history at once factual, lively, meaning- 
ful and inspiring. The history that Nehru has writ- 
ten has probably influenced more people than any 
other scholarly work of history has done. If I may 
draw upon Sardar Panikkar, “It is not pure resear- 
chers who have produced historical literature of 
high value, but men of affairs who have played some 
part in the life of their country”. Thucidydes, 
Gibbon and Macaulay were not professors and 
researchers who spent their lives in libraries and 
archives. Answering those who criticised Nehru’s 
Discovery of India as not original, Sardar Panikkar 
pointed out that “‘originality in history is mainly in 
presentation, bringing known facts into focus, and 
in discovering relationships of what seem to be 
disconnected events, In this sense, the Discovery of 
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India is a work of great originality, a history in the 
best sense of the word”. 

Nehru’s approach to the writing of history was 
both professional and modern though he was not 
a professional historian. As we know, there are 
several schools of historical writing; history written 
from the view-point of heroic individuals and great 
events, from that of the elite class, or of class and 
the class struggle, from the view-point of climate, 
geological evolution, demography and economic 
causation. There is also the concept of the history 
of the people, of their customs, manners, values and 
conditions of life. There is thus no single approach 
to history even by professional historians. Nehru’s 
‘approach was surprisingly modern. - 

In his Gilmpses of World History Nebru wrote that 
“history is not just a record ‘of the doings of big 
men, of kings and emperors and the like”. . And 
then he explained: Real history should deal, not 
with a few individuals here and there, but with the 


people who make up a nation, who work and by. 


_ their labour produce the necessaries and luxuries of 
‘life; and who in a thousand diferent ways act and 
react on each other. Such á history of man would 

. Teally be å fascinating story. It would be the story 

of man’s struggle through the ages against Nature 

and the elements, against wild beasts and the jungle 
and, last and most difficult of all, against some of 
his own kind who have tried to keep him down and 
to exploit him for their own benefit. It is the story 
of man’s struggle for a living. The central idea in 

. his thinking was the adventure of man and his 
evolution from barbarism to civilisation, from the 
individual to family, group, nation and to the larger 
family of mankind. His view of history was total 
in the modern sense, at once social and humanistic, 
with man at the centre Of things as an intensely and 
creatively social being. 

If one takes into account the fact that Nehru was 
an active politician and statesman, his output asa 
historian was not inconsiderable. Lefters froma 
‘Father to His Daughter, Glimpses of World History, 
Discovery of India, and even Autobiography are his- 
torical writings of great distinction. His style is 
literary in the best sense, displaying insights into the 
hearts of people and events, while at the same time 
sticking rigorously to truth and facts. There is also 
a constant questioning of accepted dogmas anda 
healthy scepticism running through his historical 
writings which bestow upon them the quality ofa 
search and an inquiry. The epistolary method he 
has adopted in the Letters and ‘The Glimpses’ makes 
Nehru’s historical writing a personal exploration of 
the past, lively with the pulsations of an individual 
deeply involved in the problems of his own times. 
as Panikkar put it, Nehru as a historian was like a 
“scientist exploring an Alladdin’s cave”, a rationa- 
list’ exploring the mysteries of the dark caves of 
history. — ; Fi 

The Glimpses of World History and The Discovery 


of India show that Nehru, while remaining intensely . 


an Indian and an Asian, and ‘while corrécting the 
Europo-centric writing of history, did not write an 
Indo-centric history of the world, or of India. He 
looked at history from the view-point of mankind, 
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` well as of India from his historical writings. 


of the unity of humanity, without sacrificing the . 


national angle which is necessarily part of any realis- 
tic world view. ‘Because of this approach one gets 
a more meaningful understanding of the world as 
Not 
only in his international politics but-in his interpre- 
tation of history Nehru looked upon India as an in- 
tegral part of the world. His foreign policy of non- 
alignment and peaceful co-existence was posited 
on the concept of one world and of world co-opera- 
tion. 

“India’’, he wrote in the Discovery, “is far, nearer 
in spirit and outlook to the old Greece than the 
nations of Europe are today, although they call 
themselves children of the Hellenic spirit”. He also 
.saw the civilisation and the culture of India as con- 
nected in a continuous stream from Arab countries 
and Iran and to South-east Asia up to Indonesia. 
He perceived the historical and emotional linkage 
of India with Africa, indeed with the entire resurgent 
forces of anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism in 
the world. The Asian Relations Conference in Delhi 
in 1947 and the Bandung Conference of 1955 eman- 
ated from this Afro-Asian and international world 
view. Thus his was not just an academic apprecia- 
tion of the wide network of history, but a projection 
of it in the active form of foreign policy. For him 
history was not just ‘‘a bucket of ashes”’, but a vital 
stream flowing from age to age. 

Following this approach Nehru has given in 
The Discovery of India a significant narrative of the 
panorama of Indian history and interpreted it as a 
meaningful story of the development of man, with 
all its glorious trials and triumphs in one vast land, 
with intimations of belonging to the larger commu- 
nity of humanity. Using the method of personal dis- 
covery he unravelled the major facts and events of 
this story and also tried to catch the spirit of India. 


He caught this spirit of India in the following ' 


passage in the Discovery: “It is not some secret 
doctrine and esoteric knowledge that has kept India 


s 


vital and going through thesé long ages, but a tender ~ 


humanity, a varied and tolerant culture, anda deep 
understanding of life and its mysterious ways. Her 
abundant vitality flows out from age to age in her 
magnificant literature and art, though we have only 
a small part of this with us, and much lies hidden 
still or has been destroyed by nature or man’s 
vandalism. The TJrimurti in the Elephanta caves 
might well be the many-faced statue of India: her- 
self, powerful, with compelling eyes, full of deep 
knowledge and understanding, looking down upon 
us. The Ajanta frescoes are full of a tenderness and 


‘love of beauty and life, and yet always with a 


suspicion of something deeper, 
yon 2? ` 
Nehru stands out not only as a historian among 
statesmen but as one who introduced the sense of 
history to all his thinking and activities, national 
and international. Mohammed Haikel in his bjo- 
graphy of Gamal Abdel Nasser had this to say: “It 
was perhaps this feeling of history which gave 


something be- 


Nehru his breadth and his depth of outlook. He bad . 


a-sense of the unity of the world and the unity of 
history. When faced with any problem he would 
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feach back into history foř its origins, and Tito used 
to laugh at him: “With him, everything starts with 
B.C.” v-z 
This is a correct description of Nehru’s historic 
vision. He not only looked back to the B.C. but look- 
ed forward — beyond 2000 A.D. He was fascinated 
| with the evolution of man, of social forces, of the 
inexorable development of science and technology 
-and the ultimate destiny of Man. While Nehru had 
this historical sense, he was never a prisoner of 
history. He challenged the accumulated weight of 
history when it constricted the freeddm and develop- 
ment of the human being, and then he turned him- 
self from a historian to a maker of history. C 
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FOREIGN POLICY | 


Relevance 
of) 
Nehru Model 


ASWINI K. RAY’ 


policy model from an abstraction of the operative 
dimensions ’ of India’s foreign policy and foreign re- 
lations during his tenure as Prime Minister and to 
assess the relevance of this model the basis fora 
viable policy for the country in the eighties and 
thereafter. 

At the outset the meaning and scope of the three 
principal categories of the Nehru Model need to be 
strictly delimited in the sense in which they have 
been used here. Of the three, ‘socialism’ and ‘secu- 
larism’, which formed the principal planks of his 
domestic politics have specific meaning as categories 
in the social sciences. His,foreign policy, which he 
termed, perhaps a little simplistically, ‘non-align- 
ment’, has also subsequently been developed into a 
conceptual category by students of international 
relations. But in this paper, the terms have been 
used strictly in the sense in which Nehru used them, 


The author is Associate Professor, Centre for Poli- 
tical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. — F 
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as they émerged from their application by Nehtu, 
and not in any other sense. 


Ir is strictly in this limited meaning of these cate- 
gories that Nehru, for the first time, provided politi- 


- cal legitimacy and mass, base to the principles of so- 


cialism and secularism in India’s domestic politics 
and non-aligament in foreign policy. Others before, 
during and after Nebru have certainly used these- 
concepts as sources of political legitimacy, some of 
them perhaps with greater populist appeal. But 
Nehru was the first among India’s political leaders, 
wielding state power, who used his unrivalled access 
to a wide mass base to provide political legitimacy 
to these priaciples as‘an integral part of the coun- 


‘ try’s developmental strategy. Nehru may or may 


not have been successful in implementing the norms 
even in the limited sense of his own interpretation 
of these categories; that is not the subject of the 
present analysis. What is being argued is that Nebru 
provided subsequent validity to these categories as 
criteria of political analysis in India. This is signi- 
ficant in the context of the historical dimension of 
India’s political culture — more so of Nehru’s times. 
The tide of popular opinion in the country immedia- 


` _ tely after Independence was least receiptive to secu- 


larism, socialism and non-alignment. It would have 
suited a man without Nehru’s vision and courage 
of conviction to ‘‘swim with the tide”, as most of 
his principal contemporaries opted to do. Nehru 
opted, in his own words, to “‘plough the lonely 
furrow”, 

Whether by design or by accident, within the broad 
framework of the Nehru Model there existed an 
organic linkage between the domestic constituents of 
his political ideals and his foreign policy goals, at 
least. on the operative plane. If his foreign policy 
was aimed at keeping India away from the vortex of 
the Cold War and ensuring for the country the place 
in international relations that he thought the coun- 
try deserved, its international viability depended 
considerably on his chosen model of socialist deve- 


: - lopment in which a public sector dominating the 
Ts article attempts to reconstruct Nehru’s foreign - 


“commanding heights of the economy” formed an 
important constituent. This is so because the credi- 
bility and viability of the adoption of a policy of non- 
alignment by a post-colonial country like India which 
was an integral part. of the caritalist division of 
Jabour in more than one sense, depended heavily on 
Soviet support. 

Whether Soviet support to India’s non-alignment 
would have come — and. in the same forthright 
manner in which it suddenly started coming in the 
mid-fifties — if India had chosen any other path of 
development, may be a matter of speculation. Going 
by the compulsions of contemporary Soviet global 
diplomacy, and from the empirical evidence of simi- 


Jar Soviet offers of support to neighbouring Pakistan? 


itis probable that Soviet support to non-alignment 
in its fledgling phase was only marginally ~- if at all 
— influenced by India’s chosen path of economic 
development. But certainly the comprehensive 
dimensions of Soviet support to non-aligned India -- 
in both quantitative and qualitative terms — and the 
political orchestrations that accompanied almost 
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every new linkage in Indo-Soviet relations, were 
facilitated by the Socialist label Nehru gave to India’s 
developmental policies. 

More important, in view of the nature of India’s 
external linkages, without a public sector India 
would almost certainly have drifted, naturally, by 
the pulls of its structural linkages, towards , greater 
support from the Western world for its economic 
development. In fact, India’s -approach to Soviet 
economic aid in the fifties, like such aid in the 
‘defence sector till the mid-sixties, was almost always 
“off the rebound”, after initial approaches to the 
West had become infructuous.2 

In any case, greater dependence on the West 
would have involved compromises with regard to 
the credibility of non-alignment; and it is extremely 
doubtful if the West would have opted to support 
‘Nehru’s strategy of development which involved the 
laying of an infrastructure for key, basic and strate- 
gic industries and the creation of a public sector.3 
The experience of America’s dependent allies on 
this score,4 as well as that of India in the initial 
stages, lends credence to such doubts. It is on these 
grounds that Nehru’s nonalignment and his socialist 
developmental strategy were structurally linked. 


Similarly, Nehru’s impeccable secular credentials > 


enabled nonaligned India to forge close links with 
trans-continental mass movements like Afro- 
Asianism, Arab nationalism and pan-Africanism, all 
of which had the support of large Muslim-majority 
countries, and also bilateral relations with similar 
countries, thereby providing the mecessary pan- 
national mass base to non-alignment which gave it 
strength and political viability in the sharply 
polarised global politics of the Cold War era. At- 
tempts by the Western world to disrupt the inter- 
national solidarity ‘of the non-aligned movement, by 
promoting parallel movements ostensibly aimed at 
fostering Islamic solidarity5, could make only a limi- 


ted dent on the strength of this movement in view- 


of the secular, and to an extent anti-imperialist, 
bona fides of non-aligned member-states, including 
India.® Revivalist religious slogans had consider- 
able populist appeal in many post-colonial societies 
and had some attraction for some of its leaders 
lacking a mass base. In this sense, anti-imperialism 
provided considerable ideological foil against the 
forces of religious revivalism in international politics 
as well as in the domestic politics of non-aligned 
countries; it also helped in sharply focussing the 
global potentials of the non-aligned movement. 

The fact that the qualitative erosion of the 


strength of the non-aligned movement in subsequent . 


years? was accompanied by a dilution of the anti- 
imperialist, socialist and secular credentials of non- 
aligned member-states, and also by the rise of 
religious revivalism as a factor in international 
politics, would underscore this basic point. It is 
obvious that non-aligned foreign policy, for its 
international viability, particularly in the Cold War 
era, demanded the domestic political base of secula- 
rism, and also a developmental strategy that at least 
committed itself to reducing dependence on the 
Western world.® 

Tt is in this sense that the mutually complementary 
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planks of socialism, sécularism and non-alignment 
in the Nehru Model constituted an internally con- 
sistent, coherent and organic whole. 

Despite the internal consistency of his political 
model, or perhaps because of it, it took Nehru long 
to establish it credibility, and still longer its viabi- 
lity, both at home and in the international arena. 
Till almost the mid-fifties, Nehru opted to “‘plough 
the lonely furrow” at home and abroad. Till ‘such 
time as he was able to demonstrate empirically to 
his numerous critics, and the sceptics, at home and 
abroad, that priricipled politics was also good 


- politics in the long run, Nehru depended heavily, 


almost exclusively, upon his unrivalled mass base 
for political survival. 

At any rate, the logical consistency of the Nehru 
Model had little to do with its political viability. He 
had to ensure its viability by demonstrating the con- 
crete benefits of the Model, and each of its constitu- 
ents, to the politically organised sections of various 
classes of Indian society. This was important, for, 
in opting to legitimise each of the three principal 
constituents of his Model, Nehru was opting out of 
sheer intellectual conviction. to ‘swim against the 
tide’, when others around him opted to swim with 
it- There was little precedent elsewhere in com- 
parable situations for him fo go by, to derive inspir- 
ation from or to ensure confidence throlgh. Nehru 
was in this sense a pace-setter, a path-breaker, and 
almost innovative in his political model for the 
leadership in comparable societies, which might ex- 
plain its subsequent appeal, in various modified 
forms, in many post-colonial societies. It was a 
measure of his character that he steadfastly stuck to 
his ideals despite many stresses,9 at least in the 


rd 


formative phase of Indian foreign policy. To the. 


extent that personalities matter in history, it was 
important for the viability of the Nehru Model, as 
an alternative developmental model in post-colonial 
societies, that Nehru was its author; and the Nehru 


Model, in essence, was an alternative developmental 


strategy. 


Ir was only after non-alignment, more specifically 
Soviet support to it, ensured India’s position in 
Kashmir; when socialism, again through Soviet aid, 
paved the way for laying the infrastructure of basic 
and heavy industries without adversely affecting 
Western aid in the process!9; when India’a secular 
credentials ensured visibly closer links with Muslim- 
majority countries, particularly in the Arab World 
and Africa and in Indonesia and Afghanisthan; when 
the Nehru Model contributed to raising India’s 
stature in international relations probably dispropof- 
tionate to its economic and military capabilities — 
in was only then that the Nehru Model was able to 
carry conviction with the intelligentsia and with 
popular opinion generally in the country. 

That was also the phase in which the democratic 
structure in neighbouring Pakistan — a recurrent 
reference point in Indian politics in more than one 
sense! — was crumbling under the weight of her 
military alliances, and that country was sliding from 
military alliances to military rule in the late fifties; 
Kashmir’s fate still hung tenuously by the thread of 
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Soviet Veto; India’s ambitious industrialisation prò- 
gramme under the Second Plan was making steady 
progress towards self-reliance in heavy industries 
and technical personnel; India was being mentioned 


as a ‘great power’ for participation in the proposed 


summit conference on Disarmament!2. 

It was in the ba¢kdrop of these concrete benefits 
— direct and indirect — that the domestic con~, 
sensus on the Nehru Model was built. By then, 
the Nehru Model was perceived by sceptics, at least 
within India, as a worthy ideal as well as good poli- 
tics.. It now represented the lowest common deno- 
minator of the Indian consensus. Many of his critics 
at home, and almost all sections of public opinion 

„in the Western world still under the miasma of Dul- 
lesian brinksmanship, had never thought of Nehru’s 
ideals as anything like worthy; but they were at least 
on the defensive. Having realised the counter-pro- 
ductive consequences of open confrontation with the 
Model, some of them now opted for a policy of sub- 
terfuge and subversion; they lay low, to be on 
offensive again in the early sixties on the eve of 
Nehru’s “Himalayan blunder”. Their role in pre- 
empting Nehru’s options, and thereby prodding him 
to his “blunder”, may prove a promising theme for 
scholars of international relations, but documenta- 

_tion on this till now is unfortunately very sketchy. 

It is likely that Nehru was aware of the essentially 
complementary character of the domestic and foreign 
policy components in his political model. That may 
explain to some extent the ease and felicity with 
which he shifted focus from domestic politics to 
foreign policy issues in his numerous speeches 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
including in remote villages. A content-analysis of 
Nehru’s speeches, particularly on the eve of elec- 
tions, would reveal the emphasis he gave to foreign 
policy despite the myriad pressing domestic problems 
facing the country, including mass hunger and un- 
employment. That foreign policy was dear to his 
heart could at best be a partial explanation of this 
fact. It is equally likely that Nehru' was somewhat 
aware of both hjs strong points and his limitations. 
In any case, many among those who openly oppos- 
ed his domestic politits acknowledged his proven 
achievements in foreign policy at least by the late 
fifties and till 1962. A section of them were ina 
sense the unconscious intellectual victims of the 
Nehru Model. 

At any rate, by the late-fifties almost dil sections 
of organised public opinion in India derived some 
satisfaction from the Nehru Model. The bourgeoisie 
soon found that it had little to fear and much to 
gain from Nehru’s brand of socialism and non-align- 
ment. The petty-bourgeoisie drew satisfaction from 
the'fact that non-alignment contributed to India’s 
growing stature in international relations to the 
extent of her being considered a ‘‘great power”. The 


working class parties found the socialist slogan . 
heady enough to inspire, and to some of them at . 


least, India’s new international links proved profit- 
able. And almost all sections of public opinion 
appreciated the fact that non-alignment helped 
India’s stand on Kashmir. ' 
.The basis of the domestic consensus on the Nehru 
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"Model was that it gave economic satisfaction to 


the Right and political satisfaction to the Left. The 
missionary zeal Nehru exuded in his crusade for 


- world peace also provided some spiritual satisfaction 


to a section of liberal intellectuals here and abroad. 

In operative terms, the Nehru Model, particularly 
the policy of nonalignment, had a built-in emphasis 
on the role of “honest broker” in international 
politics which was characterised by a sharply bi- 
polarised structure militarily poised for global con- 
frontation. However, its leverage in contemporary 
international politics emanated from the develop- 
ment in nuclear technology which, at least by the 
late fifties, led to a global ‘balance of terror’. The 
new balance under-scored the counter-productive 
potentials of any policy of open military confronta- 
tion among the “great powers’. In other words, 
contemporary international politics provided the 
objective basis for the role of ‘honest broker’ in 


‘which the Nehru. Model readily fitted. This role was 


brought into bold relief on several occasions on 
Cold War issues — the nearly universal encomiums 
for Krishna Menon’s quiet:diplomacy at the Geneva 
Conference on Indo-China in 1954 will be remem- 
bered13. The West, whose leadership and mass media 
sharply articulated its resentment against the Nehru 
Model, did not hesitate to make occasional use of 
Nehru’s leverage with the Soviet Union, and for 
some time even the Chinese leadership*4, This might 
provide some clue to the international viability of 
non-alignment, at least by the late fifties. 

Before that, as in domestic politics, the inter- 
national viability of non-alignment depended heavily 
on Nehru’s political strength at home emanating 
from his role in India’s struggle for freedom and as 
its undisputed leader after Independence. His 
strength was fortified by his ability to build up, or 
forge links with, powerful trans-continental solidarity 
movements like Afro-Asianism, pan-Africanism and 
Arab nationalism. Nehru contributed — as only a 
few peers of his in post-colonial societies could — 
to the development of these solidarity movements 
into powerful mass movements with objective anti- 
imperialist potentials. .He was able to provide intel- 
lectual leadership and mass base to something like 
a trade union of small and middle powers of Asia 
and Africa in an international system dominated 
by the “great powers”. He was also successful in 
projecting for himself among a section of people the 
image of being the conscience of the people of Asia 
and Africa struggling for national liberation, econo- 
mic development and social progress. The Nehru 
Model drew strength from the role it played in con- 
temporary international politics — actual and poten- 
tial — and the author his sustenance from the 
popular perception of this role at the mass level. 

As in the domestic sphere, internationally too the 
credibility and viability of the Nehru Model depen- 
ded heavily on its ability to forge lasting links with 
the Socialist World, almost all of them new ones. 
Nehru could, as he did, take India’s links with the 
capitalist world for granted, as the latter understand- 
ably did; India’s historical links with the West 
multiplied manifold during Nehru’s times and after- 
wards. It required conscious political direction to 
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build, later to diversify, fndia’s links with the Socia- 
list world, which Nehru was among -the first few 
leaders in post-colonial societies to provide, despite 
considerable teething troubles.15 In quantitative 
terms, India's relations with the ‘Socialist world’ in 
the economic, social and cultural spheres remained 
only a small fraction of the total volume of India’s 
external relations — and so they remain till now. 
Such relations with the ‘Socialist world’ continue 
` to derive legitimacy largely in qualitative terms. 
India remains structurally, as in Nehru’s times, an 
integral part of international capitalist division of 
labour, The Nehru Model derived legitimacy from 
the fact that it drew optimum economic and politi- 
cal leverage out of this historically-determined 
dependence-relationship, by the application of poli- 
tical will and qualities of leadership that have been 
conspicuous by their absence in much of the post- 
Nehru phase in Indian politics. 

The political legitimacy of the Nehru Model lay 
in its ability to derive economic and political bene- 
fits from India’s new external linkages without, in 

` the process, having to sacrifice benefits from tradi- 
tional sources. This was important, as the credibi- 
lity of Socialist aid to non-aligned“‘India remained 
still untested. In any case, Soviet ability and willing- 
ness to be an adequate substitute for the traditional 
sources of assistance was still not quite clear till at 
least the mid-fifties. As it turned out, the West did 
not curtail its programme of aid to India, and in 
fact increased it up to a point, almost in direct pro- 
portion to India’s ‘truculence’. Perhaps the West 
could not write off such a vast potential market in 
the non-Communist world despite India’s foreign 
policy in defiance of western Cold War objectives 
and her developmental strategy aimed at ultimate 
self-reliance. . 

In this sense, the Nehru Model benefited, perhaps 
unconsciously, from the internal compulsions of 
capitalism. It also benefited, again perhaps unwit- 
tingly, from the inevitable intfa-imperialist rivalry 
that characterised relations inside the Western world 
within the framework of post-war alliances. There 
were basic differences in approach between former 
colonial powers like Britain and France, which were 
keen but unable to play a dominant role in their 

‚former colonies, and the United States which was 
willing and able to play such a role globally. In the 
context of this rivalry, Nehru was regarded as being 
rather pro-British, for which there is considerable 
empirical evidence including his decision to remain 
in the Commonwealth. British capital continued to 
play a significant role in the Indian economy : and it 
totally dominated the sector of defence supplies.16 

Nehru was certainly not a Communist, nor even a 
Marxist in any real sense in his orientation towards 
social and political reality, certainly not by the time 
he became Prime Minister. There is little in his 
writings, much less in his policies, to suggest that he 
accepted the Marxist view of imperialism as a mani- 
festation of international finance capital or mono- 
poly capital. Understandably, he made little attempt 
to buildup any mass movement against monopoly 
capital either on the global plane or at home. That 
must have made Nehru appear less reprehensible to 
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the West than his politics would have warranted. 
The framework of his brand of ‘“‘socialist’? Indus- 
trial policy at home made generous provision for 
monopoly capital, foreign or indigenous, to flourish. 

Nehru’s battle-cty was against the outdated doct- 


' rines of colonialism and racialism which wére existen- 


tial realities of imperialist’ domination in his time, 
as now. His battle-cry against such vestiges of old 
imperialism elicited instinctive sympathy from a sec- 
tion of liberal intellectuals even in the West. Those 
in the West who accused Nehru of being a Commu- 
nist, or a fellow-traveller, did so more out of pique 
than conviction. r 

Nehru was not in any real sense anti-American 
either, certainly no to begin with. He cultivated 
enduring personal relationships with many Ameri- 
cans, and his first trip to the United States in 1949 
after becoming Prime Minister had been full of high 
hopes, though ultimately it proved disastrous. But 
he totally disagreed with, and openly. opposed, con- 
temporary American assumptions on the most effec- 
tive methods of combating Communism, globally 
and nationally?’; in'`the process he found himself 
in sharp conflict with almost all aspects of American 
global policy in the Cold War era. But he did not 
carry his battle against the Western powers or 
America into an arena where it would have hurt 
them most—against international monopoly capital, 
on the global plane or at home. Contemporary Ame- 
rican economic diplomacy towards India suggests 
that the United States appreciated Nehru on this 
score, though in its political diplomacy it would have 
liked Nehru to be something of a Chiang Kai-shek. 
Till at least his “Himalayan blunder” the West learnt 
to deal with Nehru on his terms. 

Nehru was not even pro-Soviet in any objective 
sense, as he was made out to be by a section in the 
West. He openly expressed himself against many 
aspects of the Soviet system and of Soviet foreign 
policy.18 But given the political compulsions of the 
Nehru Model, his utterances against the Soviet 
system were relatively muffled and infrequent com- 
pared to his recurrent and sharp shafts - directed 
against the West. He could never take the Soviet ` 
Union for granted, and the Soviets never let him do 


„so. Butalready, by the early fifties, the Soviets 


accepted Nehru on his own terms for his non-align- 
ment and subjective anti- Americanism. 

In any case, within the overall framework of 
India’s historical moorings, and Nehru’s own pre- 
dilections, he could hardly have been expected to go 
farther than he did to the Left. India was not a 
socialist state. And there is nothing in any serious 
Soviet pronouncement on the subject to warrant the 
assumption that the Soviet Union did not appreciate 
the objective limitations of the Nehru Model from 
a Marxist standpoint. Only, the Soviet leadership 
was more accomodating than the West to the hasic 
postulates of the Nehru Model and the suscepti- 
bilities of its author. Perhaps India’s historic 
linkages with these two ideological divisions of the 
contemporary world explain the varying quality 
of their expectations from the Indian leadership. 
But it had an important bearing on the ultimate 
outcome of the Nehru Model in the phase of 
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its struggle for political legitimacy. For the Soviet 
Union, more so in the Cold War era, India’s non- 
alignment and socialism, for whatever they were 
worth, represented a gain; for the West, it was a 
Joss. The Soviet Union nursed the Nehru Model, 
and the Western powers licked the wound it inflicted 
and sought to limit the dangers of infection the 
Model posed for other post-colonial societies and, 
, consequently, for themselves in the long run. Hence, 
an integral part of Western Cold War strategy was 
a global offensive against the Nehru Model so as to 
“protect” 
colonial societies against their will. The West took 
upon itself the task of forcing the colonial people to 
be “free”. 4 

TILL now we have limited our discussion of the 
operative dimensions. of the Nehru Model exclusi- 
vely in its attitude to the two blocs in the Cold War 
setting. This was necessary because, whatever the 
historical roots of the various components of the 
Nehru Model, the viability of the model as such was 
largely determined by the empirical reality of the 
course of the Cold War which dominated global 
politics in the phase in which the Nehru Model was 
striggling for political legitimacy. But it is not 
enough to enable an assessment of the contemporary 
relevance of the model. It is in this context that 
Nehru’s China policy, which proved to be his Achil- 
les’ Heel, has relevance. 

Whatever be the historical roots of his love or 
admiration for China, Nehru had to deal with a 
Communist China in respect of which, to begin with 
at least, his policy was an extension of his global 
role of ‘honest broker’. He undertook what proved 
to be the thankless task of introducing China to the 
West, on the assumption that many of the angulari- 
ties of contemporary Chinese diplomacy were the 
consequence of its isolation and paranoia; he seems 
to have believed, along with some others in his time, 
that Chinese diplomacy could be helped to become 
more predictable in the interest of global peace by 
inducting China within the international community, 
unlike the assumptions implicit in contemporary. 
American policy towards China.19 Though there is 
little evidence to suggest that Nehru visualised the 
Sino-Soviet rift — as few in his time could — has 
certainly stated even in those days that nationalism 
was bound to assert itself in China as a stronger 
force than Communism, a view that appears re- 
' markably prophetic in retrospect.. `~ 

His China policy, rather his failure to prevent a 
military confrontation with China for which he 
was least prepared, exposed even in Nehru’s own 
life-time the limitations of the Nehru Model to meet 
the challenges of the new international environment 
which had become a lot more complex by the early 
sixties from the simple bi-polar structure of the 
early Cold War years. In arly case, scientific docu- 
mentation of Sino-Indian relations of the Nehru era 
is too sketchy to enable any meaningful generalisa- 
tions on the subject.20 Conspicuously absent in the 
historiography of the period is the role of imperialism 
in the precipitous course of this relationship. This is 
a significant gap in Marxist historiography of the 
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— to quote Krishna Menon — the post- 


period in view of the fact that Nehru’s non-aligned 
India continued to be an integral part of the inter- 
national capitalist division of labour, and the foreign 
policy of China continued to be based on the politi- 
cal economy of socialism. ~ 

There was little scope in the international environ- 
ment of most of the Nehru era for a viable policy 
pertaining exclusively to India’s neighbourhood, as ` 
apart from, or without affecting, the global system. 
In * fact, the characteristic feature of international 
politics of the Cold War era was the absence of any 
possibility of autonomy, much less insularity, of re- 
gions from the near-total sweep of the global system, 
Besides, since the concept of anti-imperialism 
within the .Nehru Model did not provide for a 
comprehensive global offensive against the economic 
content of imperialism — as distinct from such 
challenges within the confines of nation-states by 
alternative developmental strategies — Nehru’s pre- 
dominant instrument was a mass-based political 
offensive against imperialism. That ruled out any 
viable long-term regional policy based on the solid 
foundations of institutionalised economic comple- 
mentarity promoted through positive economic dip- 
lomacy which has characterised some aspects of the 
international politics of the seventies. 

Generally speaking, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Nehru Model was in essence a developmental 
strategy, the instruments for its legitimisation were 
political rather than economic, as, to some extent, 
they were bound to be in a country like India with its 
economic problems. But that was a serious limità- 
tidn to the long-term viability of any movement for 
regional solidarity. His early attempts to provide 
some substance to movements for regional solidarity 
in India’s neighbourhood, through the Asian Rela- 
tions Conference and the Colombo Conference, were 
rendered abortive; the Afro-Asian movement, in its 
anti-imperialist content, did not survive very long 
after it was launched with considerable enthusiasm 
at Bandung, in the face of a determined imperialist 
offensive. Nehru even failed to insulate India’s 
immediate neighbourhood from the intrusion 
of the Cold War. Soon Nehru shifted his attention 
to institutionalising the global movement of the non- 
aligned to meet the challenges of the Cold War era, 
and helped in building a powerful mass movement 
that had considerable appeal in many post-colonial 
societies transcending the region. Its weakness lay in 
the relatively low priority given to the economic 
content of the movement during Nehru’s time. 


AN analysis of the broad contours of the Nehru 
Model, particularly its foreign policy component, 
would underscore its undoubted achievements, till 
at least the late fifties. The territorial integrity of 
the country had broadly been ensured, and threats 
to the security of the country — actual and poten- 
tial — had largely been met by a judicious blend of 
international diplomacy and military capability, 
along with a frontier policy that was imaginative 
enough to supplement coercion with developmental 
politics that had a built-in cultural component; the 
Kashmir and Goa problems, enmeshed in the 


politics of Cold War, had been solved in India’s 
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favour; an ambitious programme of industrial and 
economic development, including the creation of a 
pool of skilled man-power, had been ‘launched; a 
programme of scientific and technological advance- 
ment, including nuclear technology, had been 
embarked upon; India’s stature in international 
relations, relative to its military and econcmic 
capabilities, had improved cohsiderably. Foreign 
policy was an important ‘contributing factor to these 
developments. But most important of all, the Nehru 
Model provided the basis for consolidation and 
stability of the liberal-democratic structure in India. 
This is significant in view of the primacy of the task 
of nation-building that confronted national politics 
immediately after Independence and also in the con- 
text of the inseparable linkage between the. liberal- 
democratic structure and the process of national 
integration in a pluralist society like that of India. 
The significant contribution of the Nehru Model in 
this respect could easily be under-estimated unless 
viewed in the context of the collapse of the demo- 
cratic structures in neighbouring countries, includ- 
ing Pakistan, leading ultimately to disintegration. 

But as its China-component sharply exposed, some 
of the basic assumptions of the Nehru Model 
already needed up-dating in the changed inter- 
national environment towards the end of Nehru’s 
own lifetime. Even the national environment after 
the Sino-Indian border war of 1962 was no longer 
the same as before when the Nehru Model. was 
making its triumphant odyssey in international and 
national potitics. 


SINcE then, at the macro-level of international 
politics, nuclear and space technology, the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and the Helsinki Summit have 
all contributed to the replacement of the ‘Cold War 
era’ by what is referred to as the ‘Era of Detente’. 
China has meanwhile replaced India as the third 
pole in the structure of the international system 
which, though now more skewed at the apex, is less 
hierarchical at the base. The energy crisis and 
petro-dollars have brought about new alignments; 
economic and technological diplomacy, along with 
regional autonomy, have assumed new. meaning in 
international politics; transnational corporations 
have assumed new importance in imperialist 
politics; multi-polarity in the structure of the inter- 
national political system have opened up new oppor- 
tunities of manoeuvrability for member- states within 
the erstwhile Cold War blocs. 

At the micro-level, intra-imperialist rivalry has 
sharpened — as evidenced, for instance, by the un- 
seemly scramble for the lucrative China trade; on 
another plane is the renewed attempt at institutional 
coordination within the ‘capitalist world’ through 
new institutions like the Trilateral Commission in 
view of the perceived threat to the system as a whole 
emanating from its endemic crises. Simultaneously, 


Sino-Soviet relations have reached a point where,,. 


on almost all ‘important issues ‘of international 
politics, Socialist China is on the same side as the 
capitalist world and is opposed to the Soviet Union 
and her Socialist allies. A totally new international 
situation has arisen in which China’s foreign policy 
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objectives seem to be exclusively aimed at forging 
an international alliance against the non-existent 
threat from the Soviet Union. i 

In India’s neighbourhood, a series of develop- 
ments has created a totally new situation which in 
their cumulative impact have posed new threats to 
the country’s territorial integrity. The break-up of 
Pakistan and the creation of Bangladesh, instead of 
solving India’s security problems, have added to 
them; continued instability in Pakistani politics has' 
compounded India’s security problems. The military. 
regimes in India’s ‘neighbourhood have ‘sharply 
deflected the political wave-length of these countries 
from that'of India in away that has necessitated 
new antenna to monitor neighbourhood susceptibili- 
ties. The nationalist loyalties of our countrymen in 
the north-eastern states — thanks to a policy of 
senseless repression ~ can now be taken less for 
granted than at Nehru’s time, thereby adding con- 
siderably to the problems connected with national 
security. ` 

Within India, neither the democratic structure 
nor Central authority can any longer be taken’ for 
granted. The capitalist class, including its monopolist 
section, has become much more powerful since - the 


- days of Nehru. But stagflation, rural pauperisation, 


urban discontent and working class militancy have 


-all combined to create a near-permanent crisis 


situation that has required the ‘creation of, and in- 
creasing, resort to, a repressive machinery by the 
ruling classes that has no parallel in independent 
India. Caste wars in parts of India, symptomatic of 
the economic and political malaise, have added to 
the explosiveness of the situation. The working class 
today is more conscious of its rights than ever be- 
fore, but the Left parties are still weak, too divided 
and involved in the intricacies’ of parliamentary 
politics to provide viable, strong, purposeful and 
credible leadérship to the working classes in such a 
way so as to wrest the political initiative. The politi- 
ca] economy of India seems to be particularly con- - 
ducive to authoritarian abuses, and those who 
termed the snap spell of constitutional dictatorship 
in the country as fascist may yet live to see the real 
face of Fascism. Janata misrule was certainly not 
authoritarian; it- was more due to default than’ to 
the known propensities of its top leadership,.and 
reflected more on its abilities than on its intentions, 
But more than anything else, Janata misrule has con- 
tributed most to providing political ‘legitimacy to 
the economic compulsions of the next phase of 
capitalist development in India in favour of authorit- . 


arianism. n 


Ir would be clear from the foregoing that the Nehru 
Model has served the country extremely well in its’ 
time, and upto a point. Its role in the stabilisation 
of bourgeoisie-democracy in the country is quite 
significant when viewed in the context of the avai- 
lable options for a country like India and a leader 
like Nehru. The choice before the Nehru Model was 
not between bourgeoisie-democracy and people’s 
democracy but between bourgeoisie-democracy and 
civilian dictatorship and/or military rule. If the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The author, who is aretired member af ICS 
having had a distinguished record as an adminis- 
trator in pre-Partition Bengal, is a keen observer 
of current affairs. He has made here a critical 
survey of the treatment meted out by the Left 
Front Government and its political supporters in 
West Bengal to the refugees who had trekked 
back from Dandakaranya and tried io settle 
down at Marichjhampi in the  Sunderbans. 
Mainstream has invited response to this article 
from the West Bengal authorities. Comments 
and discussson on the subject are welcome. 

— Editor 


y 


We hear much about Indian democracy being a 
mature democracy: ‘“‘Didn’t we in 1977 punish 
the Congress for the excesses of Emergency? And 
three years ‘later, didn’t we throw out the Janata 
Patty because we felt it did not know how to 
govern?” i : 
We often forget that the reason for these two 
astounding results of the battle of the ballot is that 
our people are easily misled by promises that, poli- 
tical parties make. The Congress Parties, whether 
the plain one or the ones with letters of the alphabet 
tagged on, have done this ‘successfully over the 
decades. = 
The CPI(M) has- a similar record. For years — 
even when it was plain CPI — it strongly and per- 
sistently advocated the demand that East Pakistan 
refugees should be settled nowhere except in West 
Bengal. Today, when it isin office, it refuses to 
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settle them in the State and deals brutally with 
them, as if they are enemies of the people. Few out- 
side the State know what happened when the refu- 


„gees tried to rehabilitate themselves without any 


assistance from the Government. Here is a brief 
account of it. : 

On May 17, 1979, the Superintendent cf Police, 
24 Parganas, senta brief radiogram to the Home 
Secretary to the Government of West Bengal: “Oper- 


` ation Marichjhampi completed”. The same evening 
_ the Chief Secretary to the: Government told press 
‘correspondents that on the three preceding days 


2,288 families accounting for about 11,000 persons 
had been moved out of Marichjhampi and that the 
few who were still left would be taken out by the 
following day, so that the island would have been 
cleared of the refugees from Dandakaranya. 

` Marichjhampi is one of the southernmost islands 


. jn the Sundarbans delta of the Ganga, right on the 


Bangladesh frontier. Operation Marichjhampi was 
launched with the object of uprooting about 12,C00 
‘persons who had been living there for about a year 
and sending them back to the various refugee camps 
in Dandakaranya from where they had come away 
in utter frustration. These unfortunates had not 
been permanently settled anywhere in India; they 
had not been able to build new homes for themselves 
ever since circumstances had compr lled them to run 
away from their homes in East Pakistan, some as 
long age as fifteen years earlier. Here in the Sundar- 
bans they had at last begun to make homes for 
themselves which, they had hoped, would be perma- 
nent; but the West Bengal Government willed other- 
wise. 

The reasons why'these refugees could not rehabili- 
tate themselves in Dandakaranya are numerous. 
But central to all these was the fact that, unlike 
those from West Pakistan, they were paid no com- 
pensation for whatever property they might have 
abandoned in their original homes. For quite some 
months after the flow of refugees into West Bengal, 
Tripura and Assam had reached its peak, Jawaharlal 
Nehru assumed that all those refugees would be in 
a posifion to return to their homes, and he acted on 
this assumption in signing the Nehru-Liaqat Pact. 
The consequence of the pact was that these unfortu- 
nate people had to forget for ever whatever they had 
left behind in their villages. Coming to India with 
only the clothes in which they stood, they needed to 
be treated with the utmost sympathy and understan- 


- ding. These two qualities and the political will to 


absorb them into the population of this country were 
lacking in the Central and the concerned State 
Governments. It is not fair to the generality of East 
Pakistan refugees to describe them, as has often 
been done in Delhi, as lacking ia moral stamina to 
pull themselves up’ by their bootstraps. The carlier 
arrivals from, East ‘Pakistan, who went to the 
Andamans most unv“‘llingly, amply proved that they 
possessed’ this quality in abundance. 7 

The case of Dandakaranya was different. The 


_ harsh and wninviting climate and soil, and the appa!- 


ling lack of water had conspired to keep it desolate 
over the millennia since before the mythological 
Dandaka had been banished to it. To make it even 
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7 . : 
faintly tolerable to these farmers and fishermen 


from riverine East Bengal needed investment not. 


merely of money, but equally of a humane attitude 
and imaginative interest. 
operation in Dandakaranya has been characterised 
by grievous absence ofthese’ commodities.’ 

The Dandakaranya Development Authority failed 
to provide to the refugees the scope and opportunity 
to get involved in projects intended for their own 
resettlement. That minor irrigation schemes would 
have Jed'to the personal involyément of small 
compact groups and would have, at the same time, 
‘yielded quicker results never seven occurred to the 
DDA — not even after this had been pointed out 
by more than one committee of parliament. The 

` DDA refused to recognise that treating these un- 
fortunate persons as unemployed landless labour 
who could be put to work only on large irrigation 
projects intended to irrigate ‘land which might not 

. necessarily be allotted to them was hardly the way 
to secure their willing cooperation or kindle interest 
or hope in them. 

These people were being paid a daily wage equal 

' to half the prevailing wage in the locality, and this 
earned for them the contempt and hatred of local 
labour. It added to the difficulties of integrating the 
refugees into the local community, There were 
quarrels. Small groups of refugee families were 
located far from one another, so that even among 
themselves they could not find the possibility of 
developing a community feeling. Taking advantage 
of this, local people are known to have harvested 
and carried away the crops raised by the refugees 
who had been settled in these small groups. Against 
such crime they found no assistance, no relief from 
the local Government officers. 

In the camps there was another serious problem 
— security for young women. S.K. Gupta, a senior 
member of the ICS, who was the Administrator of 
the DDA some years ago, récently wrote in a pro- 
minent Bengali daily of Calcutta: “The life and 
honour of the refugee Bengali women in the camps 
in Madhya Pradesh are constantly in danger ... 
Girls in their teens are snatched away by outsiders 
with the connivance of the camp staff...If anyone 
institutes remedial action the camp authorities stop 
their doles, threaten to throw them out of the camp 
and make false complaints to the police against the 
girl’s guardians.” This factor alone has led hundreds 

. of families to leave. the camp. There have been 
reports of Bengali girls being sold out of India to 
buyers in the Gulf countries and in West Asia. 

Of the factors which have impelled the refugees 
to leave Dandakaranya, one of the most important 
is hunger. The wage and the dole are utterly inade- 
quate to meet the bare minimum food requirements 
of the refugees in the camps. Nor was the position 
of those who had been allotted land for cultivation 
any better. It had originally been decided that if each 
family was allotted 6.5 acres of irrigated land and 
0.5 acre for homestead, it would just be- able to 
maintain itself in a normal year. But this decision 
was revised, and the area to be allotted was reduced 
to 5 acres per family; and this figure was further 
cut down to 3 acres; all this, not because the land 
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The entire rehabilitation . 


- was found to be more fertile but because the total 
land available was found to’ be insufficient for all 
the refugee families sent to Dandakaranya. The 
consequence is visible in a medical report quoted’ 
by the Chief Administrator: “The average weight 
of a male refugee in Dandakaranya was 83 Ib as 
against 131 lb. which it should have been; an average 
refugee female weighed 74 Ib instead of 120 Ib”. 
No wonder hunger was one of the factors which 
drove the refugee from Dandakaranya to the fabled 
Sundarbans of which he had heard so much from 
Bengali Communists. 

There were other, though less important, reasons: 
the nearest hospital, was 50 km from the camps; the 
camp headquarters were even farther.away from 
some of the camps. The entire officialdom seemed 
to the refugees to be Jacking in sympathy and under- 
standing. The atmosphere was such as to induce the 
refugees to yearn to rush back to West Bengal; only 
the fact that a most unsympathetic Congress Party 
was in office there held them back. 


\ 


\ 

Tue refugee looked back to West Bengal as the 
region where he would ultimately make ‘his per- 
manent home. And this feeling deepened when he 
heard day after day the leaders of the opposition in 
‚the Legislature of that. State reiterating the demand 
that East Bengal refugees still in the various camps 
should be rehabilitated in West Bengal. In the early’ 
fifties this demand was a little vague. As time pas- 
sed and the Government asked them to specify the 
land available for settlement, they began to point 
out the Sundarbans as an area where these refugees 
should be resettled. After being cleared of jungle it 
could be easily brought under the plough. They 
quoted the views of Satish Das Gupta, the veteran 
Gandhian, in support of the suggestion. Successive 
Chief Ministers had received incteasingly strident 
demands for Sundarbans. As late as December 1974 
Jyoti Basu, then not in office, visited Dandakaranya 
and said ina public speech in Bhilai that in case 
his party again came to power in West Bengal, he 
would resettle in his State all those who were still 
living in the refugee camps in Dandakaranya> While 
Jyoti Basu might have said’ this just to humour his 
listeners, the poor people fully believed the pro- 
mise. 

Soon after the formation of the Left Front 
Government in Calcutta in 1977, there was’a stir 
in the Mana and other refugee camps in Danda- 
karanya. After waiting more than fourteen years for 
a home in the Ganga delta, they were now more 
than sure that Jyoti Basu and his Government 
would welcome them to the Sundarbans. A rumour 
began to spread in the camps that the, earlier one 
went back to West Bengal the better the land one 
would get. Many refugee families who had been 
‘allotted land which they did‘ not like, principally 
because of the harsh soil and lack of water, sold 
away all their possessions and made their way to 
the promised land. The flow of humanity began in 
the early summer months of 1978, A 

The West Bengal Ministry seems to have been 
uncertain about the attitude it should adopt to this 
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population movement. It certainly knew the reasons 
why these people had not yet been settled in Danda- 
karanya, why they were anxious to move out of the 
camps, and why they were relying on and expecting 
sympathy and aid from the Left Front Government. 
What it did not know was the political usefulness 
of allowing these people to settle in the Sundarbans. 
Would these people be an asset to their party? If 
not would it be wiser to distribute this land among 
the loyal local followers of the party? The undis- 
puted leader of these refugees, Satish Chandra 
Wondol, had not shown his hand so far. It would be 
necessary to discover his intentions. For this pur- 
pose Jyoti Basu deputed Minister of State Ram 
Chatterji, who ina number of speeches assured the 
refugees that ‘‘seven crore Bengalis would be wel- 
coming you with 14 crore arms”? quoting from an 
early version of Vande Mataram. It is not unlikely 
that this assurance by a Minister was used by 
many contractors or their agents to persuade re- 
fugees to sell all their belongings at throwaway 
prices and make straight for Taki, the railhead to 
the Sundarbans. 

The West Bengal Government was completely 
thrown off balance by these thousands of refugee’ 
congregating in the fields around Taki, and felt com- 
pelled to make the minimum arrangements for water 
supply and sanitation. Simultaneously, it set about 
ascertaining the political inclinations of the new 
arrivals. When the Chief Minister found to his 
disappointment that they were interested only in 
their own future and. were unwilling to cast their 
lot with any political party, he said that they should 
go back to where they had come from; for, “unless 
they returned to Dandakaranya, they would lose all 
rights to rehabilitation.” He asked the refugees what 
they had been doing during the Congress regime. 
A few had come back to West Bengal but were pro- 
mptly sent back, They had not suffered at all during 
Emergency. “Were you shot down like my party 
men?” he asked.’ He declared that the refugees had 
thought it safe to come now because the Left Front 
Government was in power. 

The Chief Minister knew what they could have 
said in reply to these taunts; but then, he also knew 
that they had suffered too long and were too dispiri- 
ted to stand up and talk back. And, this apart, they. 
could not understand the change that had come 
about in the Leftists. After years of waiting, now 
to be told that there was no place for them in West 
Bengal, that the Sundarbans were over-populated 
and (contradictorily) the Sundarbans had been 
reserved for the ‘Tiger Project’, that such land as 
was available in the area was intended for the local 
landless, and finally that the rehabilitation of Hindus 
from East Bengal would lead to serious communal 
problems! Why these points had "been ignored by 
the Leftist parties all these years was never explained 
to these victims of the politics of West Bengal. 

Disheartened by the Chief Minister’s attitude and 
frustrated beyond measure, a major section of the 
refugees accepted the State Government’s offer to 


send them back to Dandakaranya; but about 30,000 ` 


of them proceeded in small groups to Marichjhampi, 
determined to find or create means of livelihood. To 
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these children of the Meghna, the Padma and the 
Karnaphuli, mostly Kaibarta by caste and farmers 
and fishermen by profession and by tradition, the 


. Sundarbans was more like their villages in East 


Pakistan, unlike the hot, dry, bleak Dandakaranya. 
They proceeded to clear the shrub jungle in a part 
of the uninhabited 400-hectare island of Marich- 
jhampi; they built small dams to keep out the tidal 
water, constructed fisheries and began to rear fish, 
prawn and lobsters . which, eve unsympathetic 
observers conceded, were already yielding reasonable 
profit to the refugees. As the team of MPs that 
visited the island in March 1979 noted, these settlers 
made for themselves flimsy but useful grass huts, 
stalls, tea-shops, carpenters’ work-sheds and even a 
school. They took to another trade in which they 
were experts — boat-building—for there was a good 
local market for boats. They created jobs not mere- 
ly for themselves but also for people in the neigh- 
bouring islands and added to the nation’s wealth 
without any assistance from the Government. They 
showed that without trawlers for deep-sea fishing 
which had been tried and given up by the Congress 
Government many years ago, they could supply 
quality fish to Calcutta where millions were hun- 
gering for more and more sweet-water fish. 


Tr the State Government was opposed to these refu- 
gees settling in Marichjhampi, why, one would ask, 
did they permit them to do all these things and 
make their homes in Marichjhampi? It is not un- 
likely that forsome weeks the Government could not 
decide how this new refugee problem should be 
tackled in view of the attitude adopted by the 
CPI(M) all these years. Then came the unprece- 
dented floods of the year which diverted the entire 
attention of the State Government. It was only to- 


. ward the last few weeks of the year that it decided 


on action — to starve out the refugees in the island. 

It was as if the People’s Government of West 
Bengal was declaring war on foreigners. The term 
used for the operation was ‘economic blockade’, 
The island was cut off from neighbouring areas by 
a fleet of the West Bengal Government's launches 
— said to be between 30 and 40 — and hundreds of 
men drawn from the State’s armed police and the 
Eastern Frontier Rifles. They went into action at 
dawn on January 31, 1979, with a barrage of tear- 
gas; one of their achievements of that morning was 
the destruction of most of the shallow hand- 
operated tube-wells which were the only source of 
drinking water on the island. From that day these 
wretched of the earth could not get any supply of 
foodstuffs, medicine, or even news of their men who 
had gone out in search of work. 

Shortage of drinking water, near-starvation and 
absence of basic medicines affected all, but especi- 
ally the old, the sick, and infants and children. 
There were reports of many deaths. The Indian Red 
Cross Society did not or would not brave the dis- 
pleasure of the State Government and did not send 
even powdered milk for the children and the sick, 
not to speak of nursing and expectant mothers. The 
Government firmly told off the island the Bharat 
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Sevashram and Mother Teresa’s organisation. Talk 
of human rights, Fundamental Rights and civil 
liberties and so on became meaningless. To use a 
phrase which the Communists frequently apply to 
other political parties, this was a war on the people. 

When some of'the desperate men under siege 
attempted to stfuggle out of the police cordon — 
according to the Government, they used bows and 
arrows against the armed police — the police opened 
fire, and some of the refugees died. The blockade 
was so effectively enforced that news of what was 
happening in Marichjhampi could not reach the 
outside world. For the people on the island, this 
was a mini-Emergency. It was only when someone 
moved a writ petition in the Calcutta High Court 
that the outside world came to know what was 
happening. On February 5 the Court ordered the 
State Government to lift the curbs on the supply of 
food and medicine. Though it was officially announ- 
ced that the blokade was lifted, most of the: restric- 
tions continued to be in force, and journalists, legis- 
lators and others were kept out of the blockaded 
area. Obviously the Government had something 
serious to hide. 


é 


As this situation continued for some weeks, Delhi got 
a little perturbed. The Centre agreed with the State 
Government that the refugees should not be allowed 
to remain and ultimately settle in West Bengal, lest 
streams of other refugees should follow in their 
footsteps from Dandakaranya to the Sundarbans. 
At the same time, the Central Ministry of Rehabili- 
tation was undeniably distressed by the crual treat- 
ment to which the refugees in Marichjhampi had 
been subjected. The Central Minister felt constrained 
to tell Parliament that he had advised the West 
Bengal Government not to use violence in dealing 
with these unfortunate people. 

The voice of protest against the ‘econoniic 
blockade’, however, travelled from Calcutta to New 
Delhi, and the Prime Minister had to agree to send a 
small team of three MPs to investigate the complaints 
on the spot. On its part the State Government realis- 
ed that it would be unwise to refuse to allow this 
team to go to Marichjhampi, especially since the 
Centre agreed that the refugees should be sent back 
to Dandakaranya. The MPs and interpreters and, 
of course, government officers were permitted to go 
to the island and meet the refugees, but even West 
Bengal legislators and journalists were kept out. 
Jyoti Basu took credit for impartiality by declaring 
that the bar applied to his own party men as well as 
to others. i ' 

The report of the MPs’ team was fairly out- 
spoken. ` It described the steps taken by the State 
administration to eject the refugees from the island 
as harsh and coercive and: the use of force by the 
police as excessive. The extent of self-rehabilitation 
by these refugees “could not have been without the 
knowledge of the authorities” and there was a 
reference to the latter’s “indifferent attitude”. While 
the team did not support the idea that these or other 
refugees in Dandakaranya should be permitted to 
settle in West Bengal, it indicated that the economic 
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‘in ‘Operation Marichjhampi’. 


blockade was utterly unjustified. It gave a complete 
list of women who had told the team that they had 
been raped by the police. It sent a copy of the report 
to the Chief Minister of West Bengal on April 18. ; 

Instead of taking action on these complaints, 
instead of lessening the rigour of the blockade, the 
administration decided on fresh steps to expel the 
refugees from their new island home. The able- 
bodied men were tricked into going out of the 
cordon for finding jobs in Calcutta or for selling 
fish. None was allowed to go back to the island — 
not even those whose families were inside. No \one 
knows for: certain how many of the refugees re- 
mained on the island in spite of the severity of the 
blockade; but even after frustration and lack of 
food had driven away’ hundreds of families, there 
were still left in Marichjhampi, according to official 
sources, between 12,000 and 15,000 persons, mostly 
old men, women and children. 

The last effort to throw them out was in the 
middle of May, and according to the Government it 
was “completely successful.” The Government 
assembled a force of about 3,600 armed men drawn 
from different police units and placed them under 
an Additional District Magistrate and half a dozen . 
additional superintendents of police. They were 
given the assistance of about 2,000 civil personnel, 
allegedly members or supporters of the CPI(M). 

On May 13, while women were busy cooking, 
these men stationed themselves, one by each hut, 
and ona signal from the officers, held a lighted 
match to the huts. Ali oyer the area flames leapt 
up; the flimsy huts, the market-place, the children’s 
school — all the shanties put up by the refugee 
crackled and blazed. Jn hysterical terror women and 
children rushed out of their huts and were pushed 
by the police into waiting launches which had block- 
aded the island during the previous four months. 
By launch and then by trucks they were rushed to 
the old refugee camps where there was utterly in- 
sufficient space and no food. Aftera few days of 
more suffering, they were sent back to Dandakar- 
anya, fourteen months after they had left it; many 
of the families were broken up, many had lost their 
children or their old people — starved’ or killed in 
the cruel blockade and the police action. 

They had learnt the hard way that politicians’ 
promises are never to be relied upon. They had 
often heard the phrase anti-people used by parties 
out of office. They now learnt that the West Bengal 
Government was that; it had shown this in practice 

It was no different 
from the one it had succeeded. 

The Left Front parties never told these people in 
intelligible terms why they had suddenly changed 
their attitude towards proposals to settle refugees in 
the Sundarbans. In the absence of any plausible 
explanation, they reached their own conclusions — 
that the CPI(M) would have readily agreed to settle 
the refugees in Marichjhampi if they were sure that 
they would support that party. The leaders of the 
refugees were not willing to commit themselves to 
any political party. That was the reason for the 
CPI(M) resiling from one of its most important and 
loudly proclaimed propaganda items. 0 
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Poverty: 
Breeding Ground 
for | 
Child Labour 
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NADEEM MOHSIN 


‘TH term ‘child labour’ generally refers to the 

employment of. children in gainful occupations 
with a view to adding to the labour income of the 
family. The supply of child -labour is governed 
mainly by two factors: (1) Non-availability of adult 
labour in the family, and (2) inadequate income of 
the family. The latter may be due to (a) -inadequate 
number of adult workers in the family, (b) unemploy- 
ment and/or under-employment of adult labourers 
in the family. The demand for child labour, on the 
other hand, arises bécause of its lower wage cost 


compared to adult labour. According to an I.L.O. . 


report, “the problem of child labour is the problem 
of the maintenance of the child and the living wage 
of the adult wage earner, in order to maintain an 


adequate family standard”. In India, where a large ° 


section of the population suffers from acute poverty, 
child labour, by and large, is a product of unemp- 
loyment and under-employment of the adult wage 
earner. - 
If we go through the pages of history; we find that 
the phenomenon of child labour is not new. Far 
. from being a phase of modern history, child labour 
existed from the earliest times. On the medieval 
manor the whole family worked, children from an 
early age, and the labour of children was often con- 


The author is Fellow in Economics, A.N. Sinha Insti- 
tute of Social Studies, Patna, This article is part of a 
study undertaken by him on ‘Problems of Slum Children 
in Patna’, a project financed by the A.N. Sinha Institute. 
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tracted for. In the middle ages and till the coming 
of gas lighting, hours of work were from dawn to 
dusk, so continuing under the domestic system from 
the 16th to the 18th’ century. In the 18th century, 


. the period which witnessed the Industrial Revolution 


in England and which ‘was the dividing line between 


` the domestic and factory systems, child labour con- 
' tinued to be valued — for in cottage textile indus- 


tries, the work of spinning was done by women and 
children while men did the weaving. 

The Industria! Revolution saw many evils: ‘dark 
Satanic mills’, children working till they dropped 
asleep to be maimed in the machinery, or dragging 
tubes of coal on hands and knees down the mines, 
‘suffering from and spreading epidemics, without 

. education, leisure or religion. But many such evils 
had ‘long existed; and some authorities maintain that 
these factories did not increase hours, paid, if any- 
thing, better wages, and improved health by separat- 
ing the work with its incidental damp and‘dust from 
the workers’ homes. The Industrial Revolution, 
however, concentrated evils which were worse in 
town and factory than in the open country. This 

_ attracted public penton and eventually roused 
public opinion, / stimulated sometimes by the 
epidemics which these conditions generated. 

Moreover, improved production and increased 
wealth made this new concern with working condi- 
tions economically practicable. In the United States, 
approximately two million children between the ages 
of 14 and 17 were employed part time or full time 
at mid-18th century according to estimates of the 
‘US Census Bureau. Nearly half of these worked 35 
hours or more in a week. Early efforts to control 
child labour, prior to 1850, sought to prohibit 
employment of children under the age of ten in 
factories — a problem then also being combated in 
England. This was in contrast with Federal regula- 
tions which in 1950 specified for certain employment 
at a minimum age of 16. But in agriculture, especi- 
ally as migrant labourers, children nine years of age 
and even younger still were employed in the United 
States at mid-20th century. 

In ancient India, children were exploited in the 
form of child slaves. Children of less than eight 
years were purchased like articles of trade for doing 
low and di8honourable work. Mechanised large- 
scale production came into existence in India near 
the middle of the 19th century. At that time state ` 
regulations were lacking over the conditions of 
employees in any industry. Labour was exploited by 
employers. Many children were employed in cotton 
and jute mills, coal-mines, and even for underground 
work as wage labourers. ; 

The exploitation of children continued unabated 
for some time. But subsequently public attention 
was drawn to the evil of child labour and, inspite 
of active opposition from the employers, the first 
protective legislation for child labour was enacted 
in 1881, known as the Indian Factories Act of 1881. 
This Act provided several protective measures for 
children: (1) Prohibition of employment of children 
under seven years in factories and also in two sepa- 
rate factories on the same day; (2) limitation of 
working hours to nine hours a day; (3) allotment of 
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test intervals and four compulsory holidays in 4 
month. 

However, this Act covered only factories employ- 
ing 100 or more persons. The evils of the factory 
system continued further due to lack of effective 
machinery to-enforce the regulations. In addition 
to the defects, the coverage was quite inadequate as 
it did not pay any attention to agriculture and un- 
organised sections of industries. The result was the 
continuance of child labour asa means of cheap 
labour. Thereafter, several Acts were passed against 
the use of child labour. 

The Factories Act was amended several times bet- 
ween 1940 and 1947, but none of the amendments 
touched the provisions relating to child labour. 
After Independence, the Factories Act was re-amend- 
ed in 1948, raising the minimum age for entering 
employment in factories to 14 years. Considering 
the limitations of this Act whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended only to the children working in factories, the 
Indian Constitution in 1950 laid down special pro- 
tective measures for children from exploitation. It 
prohibited the employment of children (below 14 
years) in (a) factories, (b) mines, and (c) any other 
hazardous employment. The expression ‘any hazar- 
dous employment, could cover, for instance, employ- 
ment connected with transport. So a child in India 
has a fundamental right not to be employed in such 
hazardous jobs. 

The sample for this study was taken from 42 
households belonging to different slum areas of 


) Patna, having an average of 2.4 children per house- 


~ 


hold, so that the total number of children came to 
100 of whom 43 were employed in different occupa- 
tions. The children belonged to the age group 4-14 
years. (This is the age group from which children 
in slums generally go out to work). 

The purpose of this study was two-fold. First, to 
examine the effect of child labour on the working 
population in slums; and second, to examine factors 


< conducive to the growth of child labour. 


TABLE—1 (a) 
EXTENT OF EMPLOYMENT 








Age group No: of children No. of children Percentage of 
ene in each group employed child labour 
oe re a a 


4—6 23 3 13.04 
6-8 27 5 18.50 
8—10 16 11 68.74 
10—12 14 9 68.28 
12—14 20- 15 75.00 
Total 100 43 ` 43,00 





From table 1 (a) we can see that 43 per cent of 
slum children from the sample go out for, diferent 
types of work. The extent of exploitation is evident 
from the fact that even children from the age 
group 4 to 6 years, go out for work, their per- 
centage being 13.04. In the age group 4—8, the 
percentage of children taking up work is as high as 
31.54. It is evident from table 1 (b) that children 
are not employed in the organised sector. 
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TABLE—i (b) 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORK- 
SECTORWISE 
Organised Unorganised Not Fixed 
0.00 62.79 32.79 
TABLE— (a) 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING HOURS 





Hours of work | Percentage of children 
0—2 0.00 
2—4 11.62 
4—6 51.16 
Not fixed 37.22 





Most of the children work for 4 to 6 hours a day 
and it is mostly hard physical labour. Considering 
the physical capabilities of a child, the workload is 
extremely high. Among the children employed, 
74.42 per cent are wage earners and only 25.58 per 
cent are self-employed. 


TABLE—2 (b) 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNERS 





Daily wages (Rs.) Percentage of children 


0—1 23.35 

' 1—2 55.80 
2—3 16.27 
3—4 4.58 

4 and above 0.00 





The majority of children are thus not able to earn ` 


“more than Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2.09 per day, although 


for the same type and duration of work, the wages 
earned by an adult range between Rs. 4 and Rs. 5 
per day. If we take the average wage of a child as 
Rs. 1.75 per day and the average wage of an adult 
as Rs. 4.50 per day, the wage of an adult comes to 
more than double that of a child. ; 
The sample consists of 85 workers, of whom 42 
are adults and 43 children. ,At the wage rate of 
Rs 4.50 a day per worker, the actual share of entire 
workers should have been 854.50 = Rs 382.50 


' (Sa) Child labour gets a wage rate of Rs 1.75 per 


day. The actual share the entire workers are now 
getting is 42x 4.5+43X 1.75 == 189.00+-75.25 = Rs 
264.25 (Sb). ne 

The percentage loss to the entire workers in Patna 
slums therefore comes to ae P. x 100 


382.50+264.25 





R = 
sga; — XTI00 = 44.75 


The total working population in Patna Urban 
Agglomeration is 195,174. At the same wage rate 
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of Rs 4.50 a day per worker, the actual share of 

entire workers should have been 195,174x4.50 = 

Rs 878,283 (Pa). i ! 

The population of child labour is 2,971 and that 
of adult workers in Patna Urban Agglomeration is 
195,174 —297] =192,203. The actual share all the 
workers are at present getting is 192,203x4.5+ 
2,971 x 1.75 = 870,112.75 (Pp). \ 

The percentage loss to all the workers in PUA is 
Pa - Pb . 878,283 —870,112.75 
T A OOS RIS ate 

= 0.94. 

‘If we compare the loss to the entire workers in 
PUA, and that in Patna slums, we find the differ- 
ence staggering. The exploitation in slum areas is 
acute. . 

The other rather serious aspect of child labour is 
related: to household income. The majority of 

children go out to work as a result of inadequate 
income in the households to meet subsistence 
requirements. This is clear from Table 3. Though 

in both cases the per capita income of the house- 
holds is less than normative minimum’, ,the per 
capita income of households having child workers is 

28.17 per cent less than the rest, and almost fifty per 
cent below the normative minimum in the reference 
year. 

Thus, we see that it is acute poverty which forces 
children to seek jobs and obviously poverty is the 
breeding ground for child labour. 





Table 3 


PER CAPITA INCOME — WORKERS AND 
NON-WORKERS 








Household Average Average monthly Per capita 
type size income of income in 
household (Rs) 1978-79 (Rs) 
Where children 
are not working 45 — 270.00 60.00 - 
Where children - 
are working 5.8 250.00 43.10 


Source: Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Out of 100 children from the sample, 43 are emp- 
loyed. They are all male children. Out of 57 
children who do not go to work, 49 are females. 
Though the rest of the households are also below 
the poverty line, still children from those households 
do not go out to work. This is mainly because they 
are female children for whom outside work is a 
social hazard.’ 

There are different views about the desirability of 
work among children. According to one set of 
thinkers; all work is bad for children. The Govern- 
ment report on child labour in India is of the view 
that “all forms of work by children cannot be con- 
sidered deleterious. In fact, work plays an important 


_ *The reference year for this study is 1979-80. The normative 
minimum, according to the Draft Sixth Plan, Planning Com- 
mission, Government of India, is Rs 71.30 at 1976-77 prices. 
Adjusting by the change in price, if we compute the value for 
1979-80, the normative minimum for the reference year comes 
to Rs 79.86. 
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role in the development of the child if it involves 
purpose, plan and freedom. The function of work 
in childhood should be primarily developmental and 
not economic, and children’s work as a social good 
is the direct anti-thesis of child labour as a social 
evil”. j 

Articles 42 and 43 of. the Constitution provide for 
securing just and humane conditions of work and 
hold out a promise that the state shall endeavour to 


. secure, by suitable legislation or economic organisa- 


tion or in any other way, to all workers, agricultural, 
industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage, con- 
ditions of work, ensuring a decent standard of life 
and full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural 
opportunities, etc. Article 39, which has been 
included specifically for children, provides against 
their abuse and exploitation. 

All laws prohibiting employment of children in 
the organised sector seem to be effective in Patna 
where children are not:employed in this sector. The 
state, however, has not gone far enough in this 
context. There is no legislation against the employ- 
ment of children in the unorganised sector. But 
can this be done in the present socio-economic 
set up? 

Child labour, as we have seen, is largely a result 
of inadequate family income. So the first task 
should be in terms of adequate income to each 
household so that no one Temains below the poverty 
line. This can only be achieved by eliminating un- 
employment, under-employment and disguised un- 
employment from the Indian scenario within the 
shortest possible period. Employment at adequate 
wage rate‘ is a necessary concomitant. Children 
should be completely eliminated from the purview 
of employment at least ina labour-surplus economy. 

It is said that one of the factors responsible for child 
labour is the absence of provision for compulsory 
education. We have already seen that this makes 
little sense in view of inadequate family income. 
The main obstacle in the way of making education 
compulsory for children up to a prescribed age is 
indicated by the report of the National Commission 
on Labour, 1969, The report says, “An artisan can- 
not afford to educate his wards though education is 
free. For him an uneducated child is an asset; 
desire to be educated becomes a double liability 
because of (a) loss of earnings if the child does not 
work, and (b) expenditure on education, however 
small”. The report, however, does not take into 
account the economic conditions of various other 
occupational segments of society, where child labour 
is indispensable for survival. 

Thus, at the outset, a two-sided approach to the 
problem of child labour should be adopted. One 
that eliminates household poverty and the other that 
makes education compulsory for all children. The 
former would come through improved employment 
and wages and better living conditions and the latter 
through incentives in the form of free books, food, 
clothes medicine, etc., to all school-going children. 

Unless the problem is tackled from both these 
angles, the goals cannot be achieved. The large 
mass of children will continue to suffer exploitation 
and degradation. 0] 
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Relevance of Nehru Model 
(Continued from page 22) -- 


Nehru Model was a capitalist developmental model 
in Socialist guise, as is often alleged .by some of his 
Marxist critics, it was, relatively, independent capi- 
talism rather than the sort of satellite capitalism 
that characterised development in comparable socie- 
ties as in South Korea or Taiwan. If Nehru was not 
Mao, he certainly was no Chiang Kai-shek. It was 
not historically Nehru’s task — and he certainly 
did not undertake it — to lead a working class 
revolution in India, The leadership of the working 
class parties in India are'the least entitled to absolve 
_ themselves of responsibility on this score by criticis- 
' ing Nehru for having defaulted in a task which was 
historically theirs, not Nehru’s. 

If the Nehru Model served India well in its time, 
its contemporary and future relevance is exclusively 
dependent upon its ability~to meet the challenges of 
the new situation in the context of specific economic 
and political objectives. To be a valid model for the 
Left, it has to correspond to the economic and politi- 
cal objectives of the Left and not the other way 
round, It would substantially depend upon the 
political clout of the Left in India to determine the 
extent to which the Nehru Model — with its histori- 
cally derived political legitimacy in the country — 
could be of use to it. To’ put it simply, it is for the 
Left to decide toride on the Nehru Model or to 
allow itself to be overtaken by it. 

If the foreign policy component of the Nehru 
Model is merely a euphemism for close Indo-Soviet 
relations — as it seems to have been reduced to by 
some — then the issue ofits future relevance is 
relatively a-non-issue. The quality of Indo-Soviet. 
relations is the surest insurance for its enduring rele- 
vance, in any case for the foreseeable future, as the 
more doctrinaire section of the Janata leadership 
with its brand of “genuine” non-alignment soon dis- 
covered to its own cost./ But precisely because of 
the leverage that this relationship has now come to 
assume in India’s foreign policy, there is room for 
eliminating some of its obvious distortions in the 
context ofa class-society like ours. Multiplication 
of Indo-Soviet relations, to be a continuously valid 
ideal for the Left, has to provide a built-in compo- 
nent to encourage internal forces conducive to 
socialist revolution in India, and not merely to 
stabilise bourgeois rule. The initiative has to come 
from the Left parties here. 

The Soviet Union, despite being the most power- 
ful Socialist state, or perhaps because of it, has to 
survive and play its global role in international rela- 
tions in which imperialist subversion and national 
chauvinism co-exist, often in collusion, to endanger 
its vital security. Its interest in the stability of the 
Indian.subcontinent in relation to its own security 
needs to be appreciated. But the surest long-term 
guarantee for India’s stability is a socialist set-up. 
It is also in this sense that Indian and Soviet stakes 
in a socialist revolution in India coincide, Indo- 
Soviet relations can and should more effectively 
reflect this aspect of the complementarity of mutual 
stakes than heretofore when India’s national inte- 
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rests have had to be left to be determined largely 
by the existing ‘ruling classes. It is now for the 
parties representing the working classes to take the 
initiative in underscoring the dialectical connection 
between Indo-Soviet relations and the socialist re-. 
volution in India. There is nothing inherent in the 
nature of Indo-Soviet relations at present to lead us 

to conclude that, imaginatively handled, this neces- 

sary dimension cannot be provided to Indo-Soviet 

relations, as a catalytic agent of the revolution 

which is the task exclusively of the Left parties in 

this country, © 

It is also clear that the principal categories of the 
Nehru Model — Socialism, Secularism and Non- 
alignment — still remain valid as worthy ideals to 
provide that basis for any egalitarian society. But 
in operative terms, it is necessary and possible now 
to impute to these categories their proper scientific, 
meaning and content in the Marxist sense in the 
context of the new environment. Despite the breath- 
ing time the model provided in the past, a section 
of the bourgeoisie finds it now unsuitable to its 
present and future requirements. Simply because of 
that, the Left cannot own it lock, stock and barrel 
as its testament for the future. 

To be valid for the Left now and in the future, 
the Nehru Model needs to be up-dated in its opera- 
tive dimensions to provide for a sharper focus on 
the political battle against monopoly capital in all 
its manifestations on the national and international 
planes. The battle against international monopoly 
capital is a battle against racialism, colonialism, 
neo-colonialism and against the plunder of the un- 
derdeveloped countries by the transnational cor- 
porations; it is a battle for a new and more equitable 
international economic order. Hence it is the battle 
for non-alignment in the post-Nebru era in inter- 
national politics. At home the battle against mono- 
poly capital is a battle against casteism, communal- 


‘ism, sectarianism, regionalism; it is a battle for 


secularism. It is also a battle for the creation of an 
egalitarian social order: it is the battle for socialism. 

It is obvious that the viability of the Nehru Model 
in its new meaning could only be ensured by a strong 
and united Left movement providing substance, 
direction and credible leadership to the working 
class movement within and beyond the framework 
of parliamentary politics. In any case the battle for 
the purity of the Nehru Model in the context of 
obvious distortions by a section of the ruling. classes, 
cannot form the political programme of working 
class parties in India — certainly not as a substitute 
for the primary task of the capture of state:power 
as a prelude to social and economic progress, It is 
a tribute to the political legitimacy of the Nehru 
Model that almost all sections of public opinion in 
the country seek to own it and interpret it, each 
according to its class position. The Left, because of 
its close historical association with it, has an obvious 
advantage in interpreting it in the context of the new 
environment. The Left also las a disadvantage 
emanating from this historical association; it can be 
its prisoner. It is a tested and viable instrument of 
political hegemony. It is for the Left to decide how 
to use it. 
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Ìn the primarily political task of capturing staté- 
power, the argument in favour of the Nehru Model 
is an argument in favour of the soft option. But the 
pitfalls of alternative political models attempted by 
the Right or the Left in India leave little scope for 
encouragement. It is not unlikely that in the ultimate 
socialist revolution in India, if any, the main 
inspiration may still be provided by Marx, Lenin} 
Mao, Ho Chi-Minh, Castro or even Allende, rather 
than Nehru. Whenever, if at all, that be, it would 

„owe its success in no smali degree to the Nehru 


Model in operation in the fifties. The assertion of ” 


‘the Left for hegemony*in the future, if ever, would 
still be because of Nebru in the past. The Left, as 
a force of consequence, does not exist in many post- 
colonial societies; its fate could just as well have 
been the same in India without Nehru; and for all 
one knows, India, as a territorially integrated entity, 
may not have been as we know it to be without 
Nehru and his model of politics. _ 

If nothing else, this is no small tribute to Nehru 
and the Nehru Model for all those committed to the 
values of national integrity and patriotism. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1, There was a remarkable parity in Soviet offers of econo- 
mic aid to non-aligned India and aligned Pakistan in the 
early fifties. At this phase Pakistan rejected almost all such 
generous Soviet offers which were primarily aimed at luring 
Pakistan away from her military alliances with the West. For 
a detailed discussion see Aswini K. Ray: Domestic Compulsions 
and Foreign Policy (New Delhi 1975.) wen 

. Soviet aid, as “rescuer in the last resort’, appeared more 
attractive than it would have been, though even in pure econo- 
mic terms it was more attractive than. what any of the Western 
countries was initially prepared to offer, It was largely in view 
of the Soviet offers that the Western countries later on 
improved their aid terms, This aspect has been dealt with in 
Ajit Roy; Planning in India Achievements and Problems 
(Calcutta. 1965). - i 

3. The United States, in principle, opposed all aid to the 
public sector according to its Cooley Plan. 

_4, Pakistan, for example, was keen ona steel plant which 

her Western allies denied her. There was a standing Soviet offer 
- to Pakistan for a steel plant which the latter did not accept for 
_ fear of offending her Western allies. For details, see Aswini 
K. Ray, op: cit. p 

5, For example, the Baghdad Pact which, after the Baathist 
revolution in Iraq, became CENTO. . 

6. Nasser and Soekarno, leaders of Muslim-majority coun- 
tries, were among the main pillars of non-alignment.- 

Besides, an interesting situation arose in 1956 when, after the 
Anglo-French-Israeli aggression against Egypt, despite the 
Pakistani’ people’s “Islamic” solidarity with Egypt, Nasser went 
out of his way to offend Pakistani leaders’ susceptibilities in 
view of that country’s alignment with theWest; Pakistan’s elite 


newspaper Dawn called Nasser a megalomaniac and said that . 


‘not the blood of Islam but the turbid water of the Nile flows 

in the vain” this “modern Pharaoh’. For details see Aswini 

K. Ray, op. cit. | ; me: bes 
7, Despite che increase in membership in purely quantitative 


terms. 

8. The developmental strategy of the Nehru Model based 
itself on d policy diversifying dependence as a prelude to self- 
reliance in the long run. : 

9. His detractors in India accused Nehru of leading the 
country towards international isolation. In 1957, when the 
Soviet Union abstained on the five-power resolution on 
Kashmir in the Security Council, his detractors were on the 
offensive till the Soviet veto on the operative part of the four- 
power resolution on the subject which finally saved India’s posi- 
tion regarding Kashmir’s integration with India. For details, 
see Sisir Gupta — Kashmir: A Study in India-Pakistan Rela- 
tions (New Delhi, 1966) and G.W. Choudhary + Pakistan’s 
relations with India, 1947-1966 (London, 1966). ; 
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ið. The main argument of Nebru’s detractors in India 
against his policy of accepting Soviet aid was that it would 
adversely affect “dependable” Western aid. This was also the 
main argument of. the defenders of Pakistan’s military alliance 
with the West who opposed Sovict aid to Pakistan. Such 
groups in India, and in Pakistan, soon found to their dismay 
that India continued to receive Western aid despite being non- 
aligned and being the recipient of Soviet aid. 

.11, The same is true for Pakistan, vis-a-vis India, 

12. The British, US, Soviet and French Governments made 
separate proposals for a summit Conference on Disarmament. 
Britain and the Soviet Union, in their respective proposals, 
included India as one of the participants. For details of the 
proposals see New York Herald Tribune, August 3, 1958, 

13. See Subimal Dutt: With Nehru in the Foreign Office 


14, There are many such instances, for example the U.N, 
membership problem in 1955, as well as the question of release 
of American POWs from Korea by China. 

Nehru’s role on the Berlin question and on the question of 
Austrian neutrality has been documented through interviews 
with Chancellors Willy Brandt and Kreisky respectively by 
B.R. Nanda in Jadian Foreign Policy: The Nehru Years 
(New Delhi, 1976). 

15. Initially Indian businessmen were generally averse to, 
and unacquainted with, Soviet goods and business procedures. 
They had to be acquainted through visits and fairs. The State 
Trading Corporation was established to reduce the risks of the 
private sector from its trade with the Socialist world. 

16. For details of intra-imperialist rivalry in the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent in the period, sec Gankovsky and 
Polanskaya: A History of Pakistan (Moscow, 1964), 

Unlike in Pakistan‘since 1953 when the United States bagan 
to dominate her political economy, in India Britain continued 
to play a predominant role, among all the Western powers, 
almost all through the fifties. Its share of India’s defence 
purchases overseas was overwhelming. The first Soviet break- 
through in this sector, despite strenuous Soviet efforts, did not 
come till the early sixties. For details of foreign investments in 
India see K.M. Kurien: Impact of Foreign Capital en the 
Indian Economy (Delhi, 1966); M. Kidron: Foreign Investments 
in India (London, 1965); T. Nagi Redi: India Mortgugcd 
(Anantapur, 1978). fo 

17. In 1948 in Telengana and again in 1958 ‘tn Kerala. Nehru 
proved he could effectively meet a Communist threat without 
external aid. 

18. Nehru was particularly Critical of Stalinism. Even at the 
height of the Cold War, during the Hungarian crisis in 1956, 
Nehru was generally critical of Sovict intervention. 

19. At present US policy towards China is being rationalis- 
ed on lines very similar to those that the US had criticised 
Nehru of practising in the early fifties, 

20, Almost all the studies arrive at conclusions based on an 
assumption of the degree of autonomy of foreign policies of the 
two countries that this author fiinds methodologically unaccep- 

‘table. No study this author is aware of deals with the two 
countries’ foreign policies, and their mutual relations, as the 
product of interaction of their respective domestic political 
economies and the global euvironment. According to this 
author, the conclusions derived from such studies are methodo- 
logically indefensible and the analyses are not open to signiti- 
cant generalisation. 

21. No serious academic study has even attempted to prove 
anything to the contrary in the case of either country, during 
1962 or even now. This lacuna leaves room for questioning the 
validity of the Marxian category of “base and superstructure’’ 
to explain significant aspects of states’ behaviour patterns,@ 


' (Calcutta, 1977). 





` Assam (Contd. from page 8) 


We must trust the people of Assam to do the 
tight thing and we must give them a Government 
they can have faith in. And they will believe only 
when they know for certain it is genuinely their 
Government. The test: The Government of India 
must accept in toto what the State of Assam finally 
proposes! 

Can India do it? (June 2) OQ 
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US & Jamaica 
(Continued from page 10) 


t The Press Association’s media 
probe was set up following a 
public outcry at the conduct of 
the Gleaner publications. Owned 
by a big Jandowner and big bus- 
iness interests, the paper is a 
consistent ctitic of the democratic 
socialist. government of Prime 
Minister Michael Manley. 

From the outset, the Gleaner 
refused to participate in the 
inquiry, and has virtually ignored 
the proceedings. After the Landis 
testimony, however, the paper 
has developed a strong interest in 
the hearings at Headquarters 
House, a historic building in the 
heart of downtown Kingston. 

The Gieaner’s columnists, who 
are all hostile to the government, 
have launched a bitter campaign 
against Landis, ard against the 
Press Association for bringing 
him. To some observers,. this 
reflects the disquiet among some 
conservative elements at the 
impact that Landis and his state- 
ments have had, especially on 
patriotic elements in the middle 
class who were drifting away 
from the Manley Government. 

Officials of the United States 
Embassy. who have traditionally 
remained silent in the face of 
accusations about CIA involse- 
ment in the island, took the 
unprecedented step of comment- 
ing on Dr. Landis’ siatement. The 
Embassy said his accusations. 
about the connection between the 
Gleaner and the CIA represented 
“untrue and unfriendly propag- 
anda.” 

Dr. Landis who’ was born in 
Chile, wrote his doctoral thesis on 
the use the CIA made of the 
Chilean paper ‘El Mercurio’ in 
the overthrow of President 
Salvador Allende. i 

He contrasted the front pages 
of the Gleaner before the Manley 
Government came to power in 
1972 with those after that year. 
During the “pre-war era” (be- 
fore 1972) the paper’s present- 
ation reflected that of a British 
upper class image, somewhat like 
the London Times. In the period 
after 1972, the front pages became 
dominated by CIA themes, the 
expert said. J 

In the continuing psychological 
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warfare, the trend would be to 
link Cuba with guerilla activity 
and warfare in Jamaica. 

Dr. Landis said he had decided 
to visit Jamaica and testify after 
reading.a paragraph of a JLP 
release on the front page of the 


Sats . 
Gleaner on April 24, 1980. The 
paragraph, which dealt witha 
“military solution’? for Jamaica 
was a “standard CIA handout’, 
he said. $ 

“As I read it, I said, My God, 
Chile all over again!” 
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India and ASEAN 
(Continued from page 9) 


Kashmir issue ard that but for 
the Kashmir dispute figuring 
before the United Nations, 
India’s foreign policy would not 
have been so significantly pro- 
Russian, Two countries which 
shaped India’s foreign policy 
are Pakistan and China. China 
and Pakistan maintain excellent 
relations and both have friendly 
relations with the United States. 
If forces could be set.in motion 
to normalise India’s relations 
with Pakistan and China, would 
it not lead to India reviewing 
her foreign policy postures? The 
Janata Party Government’s policy 
of ‘genuine non-alignment and 
remaining strictly neutral with- 
- out tilting towards either of the 
super .powers was regarded as 
deviation from previously estab- 
lished policy. Has the Janata 
Government’s policy been) aban- 
doned now or is it quietly in 
operation? 

While Pakistan has not omit- 
ted to raise the Kashmir issue at 
every available forum everyone, 


including the Islamic countries, — 


has assumed that it is just a 
routine formality. China has 
‘counselled Pakistan to improve 
its relations with India‘ and 
during General Zia’s visit to 
Beijing, China avoided making 
any public reference to the 
Kashmir issue though the former 
made some noises about it. 
While China does not entertain 


aggressive policy across the 
border, Pakistan is apprehensive 
that any closer association with 
India may lead to the disappear- 
ance of Pakistan itself as a 
separate entity. 

But it has been made repeated- 
ly clear — intellectuals in Pakis- 
tan are appreciating this point — 
that India does not and would 
not wish to absorb Pakistan and 
Bangladesh and that Indian 
opinion is totally opposed to 
any reunion with Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. The reformation of 
an Indian Union with Pakistan 
and Bangladesh as units, would 
mean the emergence of a country 
with a Muslim population of 
over 200 million and such a coun- 
try can never enjoy internal 
peace. 

If Pakistan can shed its fear 
about India’s intentions — Bang- 
ladesh does not entertain such a 
fear — it can bring about a basic 
change jn its thinking in regard 
to relations with India. On the 
other side, China has’ expressed 
its desire to improve relations 
with India, and Indira Gandhi 
has met the Chinese Premier in 
Belgrade and the,Chinese Foreign 
Minister in Salisbury. If India’s 
relations with Pakistan and China 
could be established on a friendly 
footing or at least if the old 
enmity and hostility die down, it 
can influence a process of review- 
ing India’s foreign policy ap- 
proaches. All these developments 
are bound to take time though 
they are worth watching. 

Meanwhile, one or two stray 


incidents may be noted without 
putting any significant interpreta- 
tion on them. On the day Presi- 
dent Carter announced the failure 
of the military mission to rescue 
the American hostages in Iran, a 
spokesman of the External Affairs 
ministry in Delhi said, “India 
cannot condone military adven- 
turism of the type inherent in the 
attempt by the United States 
which can have large-scale and 
long-term negative implications 
for stability and peace in the 
West Asian region’’. India was 
almost the first country to com- 
ment on the development, and 
many were surprised at the 
speed with which the Government 
of India’s reaction was given out. 

A few days later, addressing an 
election meeting in Bhubane- 
shwar, Indira Gandhi said, ‘‘The 
recent United States attempt to 
free their hostages in Iran cannot 
be described as an attempt to 
invade that country nor could it 
be called interference in the affairs 
of any country”. She also pointed 
out that “diplomatic personnel 
had certain rights which must be 
respected”. 

Indira Gandhis comments 
amounted to a complete repudia- 
tion of what the official spokes- 
man had said. Also, Indira 
Gandhi said the other day that 
there would be nothing wrong if 
the production of Coca-cola was 
permitted in India. She however 
added that she and her Govern- 
ment would not welcome multi- 
national companies indiscriminat- 
ely. (June 2) O 
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Crisis in Indian Culture 
(Continued from page 13) 


through by governmental efforts and patronage. 
This class is not exactly rural in sociological terms 
but is what may be called rururban, if I may be 
allowed to use such a term to connote rural and 
urban at the same time. Nor is this class an unedu- 
cated one but is some what unsophisticated, some- 
what closed to the outside world and to rational and 
liberal ideas, somewhat critical and suspicious of 
ideologies and intellectual hamletism but empirically 
practical and ‘go-getting, somewhat tough, coarse 
‘and regardless of cultural graces, but relatively 
speaking, closer to the soil and more indigenously 
oriented. Their values and morals are therefore, 
somewhat different from those of the middle class I 
have been speaking of. 
It is not difficult to recognise them as individuals 
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and as groups asserting themselves in contemporary 
political and economic, social and cultural life. But 
I am notas yet able to recognise them as a distinct 
socio-economic class with any significance for a 
meaningful social change in the near or distant 
future. From their pattern of behaviour in contem- 
porary society and politics, from their style of living 
and their declared or implied aims and aspirations, 
it seems to me that they are trying to be just another 
middle class, albeit of a somewhat different shade 
and nuance, but more aggressive. Indeed, the middle 
class I have been speaking of, seems to be the one 
model they are aiming at since there is no other 
before them, but minus the knowledgeability and 
openness, the refinement and sophistication, the 
graces and the liberal human values and standards 
of that historic middle class. 

Therefore, there is yet no indication on the horizon 
of our times, of any social process that is likely to 
help in resolving the crisis outlined here, Q] 
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Indian Bourgeoisie (Contd. from p 14) ` 
them to enable mobilisation for the war effort in a 
more meaningful manner. This was not acceptable 
to the British and the Cripps Mission failed. 

The bourgeois leadership had been hoping that 
the predicament in which the British were placed 
would compel them to come to terms, but the failure 
of the Cripps Mission dashed their hopes. Now the 
tactics of mass struggle was again adopted not with 
a view to fighting to the finish but only as pressure 
tactics. Consequently, the slogans of ‘Quit. India’ 
and ‘Do or Die’ were given, but at no ‘stage was it 
spelt out doing what the masses should be prepared 
to die. No doubt the country was surcharged when 
the leadership: decided to fight, but it is to the credit 
of the bourgeoisie that they kept the masses com- 
pletely directionless as to what precisely they should 
do in this ‘do or die’ struggle. 

Had the bourgeoisie been sincere about the 
struggle they would have spared no pains in chalk- 
ing out the programme in great detail, but as in 
reality nd mass movement was to be launched there 
was no need to elaborate such a plan of action. The 
strategy was that once the AICC passed the Quit 
India resolution, the British Governments would be 
unnerved and would call the leaders for talks, But 
this strategy went awry, and instead of starting 
negotiations, the British put the political represen- 
tatives of this class behind the bars. i 

The masses moved in a spontaneous manner, and 
in certain parts of the country there was a great 
upsurge butin the absence of any concrete line of 
action the movement failed. It is significant that 
Gandhiji volunteered to withdraw and decry the 
movement when it was atits peak in mid-August 
1942 but the British had no need for the same and 
did not-release Gandhiji. This movement was also 
not officially owned by the Indian National Congress, 
which only goes to show that the bourgeoisie had 
finally given up the path of direct struggle against 
imperialism. 


The end of the Second World War witnessed the 


development of mass unrest and a near-revolutionary 
situation developed in India and even the military 
was drawn into the ‘vortex. But the bourgeois 
leadership was invited to join the interim Govern- 
ment and already stood on the ‘other side of the 
fence. And they readily agreed to the partition of 
the country if full freedom was granted, although 
the leadership decided to remain in the Common- 
wealth as if they also belonged to the White race 
like their counterparts in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand or South Africa. This they did only to 
cement their relationship with the imperialist power. 

A bourgeoisie now ruled Delhi which came to 
power quite late when the entire capitalist world 
market was divided. No doubt there was a vast 
internal market, provided the purchasing power of 
this vast humanity was raised, but this required 
restructuring of property relations for which the 
bourgeoisie was not prepared. 

The Japanese bourgeoisie to whom Dr Joshi has 
alluded solved the problem by undertaking thorough- 
going land reforms and in a couple of years one- 
third of the cultivated land in that country was 
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’ the problem of Garibi has been finally solved! 


redistributed, in the early fifties. In India, even 
after 30 years of freedom not even 0.005 per cent of 
the cultivated Jand has been redistributed. Gram 
Samaj land that was distributed was the worst iand, 
for the better part of it was occupied by the rural 


- rich earlier and the land declared surplus under the 


ceiling laws.consisted of the land which the owner 
wanted to surrender. Naturally the land-owners sur- 
rendered the worst Jand which in many cases is not 
fit for cultivation. And to crown all, more than 8 
lakh cases are pending in courts in the countr 
challenging this acquisition. i 

According to the Planning Commission, only 1.29 
million acres was redistributed by July 1977, which 
comes to only 0.004 per cent of the net cultivated 
area. Does it offer any evidence that the ruling 
bourgeoisie has any differentiation on the question 
of its relationship with the rural oligarchy? No sec- 
tion of bourgeoisie is ready to hit the rural rich. 

There is every indication that the bourgeoisie will 
seek a reactionary solution of the, crisis as it deepens. 
Some inkling of this can be had from the way the 
bourgeoisie behaved in imposing Emergency in mid- 
1975. It was a reactionary solution by taking away 
the right to dissent and other democratic rights. 
And not even the most charitable can say that the 
20-point programme was indicative of a rupture 
between the industrial bourgeoisie and the rural 
oligarchy. There was a retrogade move to switch 
over to the Presidential form of Government which. 
obviously would be authoritarian, but the defeat of 
the (Indira) Congress in 1977 thwarted the move. 
Back in power, she has revived the move. -` 

The leadership of the so-called industrial bour- 
geoisie is intolerant of opposition. While dissolving 
nine State Assemblies care was taken not to dissolve 
two Assemblies where a majority was manipulated 
by buying over members. Indira Gandhi, who once 
asked the people to vote her party for the prog- 
ramme of ‘Garibi Hatao’ is now silent about it-as if 
She 
said at Jamshedpur that people would throw out 
democracy if it did not fulfil their aspirations and 
that poor people had nothing to lose in such an 
eventuality. She is creating an atmosphere in which 
it will be easier for her to switch over to the Presi- 
dential form on the ground that democracy has 
failed to deliver the goods. 

The bourgeois leadership in the country is not 
prepared to make any structural changes in property 
relationship, with the result that it is acting as a 
drag on further growth of the economy. Growth in 
the agricultural sector is tapering off, and export-led 
growth has also exhausted its possibilities. The 
bourgeois leadership is quite conscious of the diffi- 
cult*days ahead and seems to be clear. that the 
democratic garb should be thrown off — the earlier 
the better in order to maintain in status quo. 

It is not question of taking an “‘unhistoric, 
schematic and ossified view of bourgeois constraints 
in a developing country.” The Indian bourgeoisie 
unmistakably demonstrated what- it will do when 
the crisis matures and is moving in that direction. 
To think and hope otherwise is to ignore its genesis 
and the existing reality.0 
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“Scene in Bombay’ from a drawing by 
Capt. Grindlay. 


"Made in India’: Grindlays was. > 


Long before Mr. Kipling 
lamented about East and West, 
one of his compatriots had 
done something about helping 
the twain meet. 


The man of action was Captain: 


Robert Melville Grindlay (the 
title, a memento of a brief 
military stint in India) who, in 
1828, floated an agency in 
London: Leslie & Grindlays. 


The Grindlays banking 
operations in India began in 
1854 (Grindiays, Groom & 
Company) in Calcutta. Scant 
11 years later, a Bombay office 
opened for business. Soon, the 














































































































































































































in 1908) had offices all over 
India (New Delhi, Simla, 
Quetta, Karachi, Lahore, 
Peshawar, Madras) as well as 
in Ceylon and Rhodesia. 
Meanwhile, in 1865, the 
National Bank of India had 
come into being. In 1958, the 
National Provincial Bank, 
which had earlier acqtired 
Grindlays,transferred the 
ownership to the National 
Bank of India. 


On 1st January 1975, National’ 
& Grindlays Bank Limited 
became Grindlays Bank Limited, 
along with its Indian heritage 
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Today, Grindlays is a banking 
professional in touch with 
tomorrow, with a worldwide, 


network of almost 600° 


r 


branches/associates in 37 
countries. And, despite 

Mr. Kipling’s fears of yore, 
the twain do meet wherever 
GrindJays stands and serves. 





Bank 
Limited 


Incorporated in the Un tcd Kingdom, 
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< Captain“Robert Melville Grindlay 
M.R.A.S.&c, ' 
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Call of North-East 


HE North-East is in turmoil. From 
` Gauhati to Imphal, from Agartala to 
Shillong, tocsin can -be heard, loud and 
clear, and it is only the deaf, those who 
have shut their ears, who cannot hear it. 
For months a campaign has grown in 
Assam with a mighty sweep engulfing pra- 
ctically every segment of the community — 
the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the student and the teacher, the 
worker and the employee, the Bar and ` the 
Bench — and yet few in New Delhi have 
cared to'grasp its magnitude or its ominous 
implications. What is not yet realised by 
not only the Government but by practically 
the entire spectrum of political parties is 
that the issue of so-called foreignersis not 
` an isolated item of discontent: it marks the 
culmination of mounting frustrations born 
out of genuine grievances spread over 
three decades. 
Behind all the anger and bloodshed that 
have sullied the green valleys and the 


picturesque hills of the North-East there 


is the bitterness of being persistently neg- 
. lected. the feeling of being forsaken by the 
rest of the nation. Unless and until this is 
. faced and taken up, no formula would 


hold nor can any armed might smother 
the volcanic discontent of the people. 

Nobody in any of these areas can in all 
honesty deny that violence has visited 
many an innocent home of the minority 
communities, linguistic or communal. The 
murderous attack on Prof Hiren Gohain, 
himself born of the soil of Assam, for the 
crime of courageously defending the hapless 
victims of the pogrom on the minority 
community, deserves to be condemned by 
every right-thinking Assamese. 

It would however be a mistake to judge 
an entire people by the miscreants in their 
midst. The fact that such miscreants are 
not brought to book by the people them- 
selves needs to be seriously pondered 
over, and not that the entire people have 
to be condemned. It is time for us, each 
one of us, to understand that iron has 
entered the soul in the entire North-East. 
The alienation over the years has now 
burst into bitter hatred, exploding at 
times into insensate violence. There is a 
creeping fear of being submerged by those 
who are supposed to be more well-placed. 

It is all very well to talk about the 
foreign hand, the insidious activity of 
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agents bent on spreading disturbances, 
bringing about destabilisation. But such 
agents are there all over the country and 
not cooped up in the North-East alone. It 
is time we searched our hearts and asked 
ourselves how and why the foreign hand 
could at all gain the opening to operate. 
It is where we fail that the foreign agent 
can gain ground. Did not the foreign agent 
try to disrupt the mighty upsurge of these 
very people in different parts of the North- 
East in solidarity with the freedom struggle 
of the Bangladeshis only nine years ago? 
Why was it that the foreign agent failed 
then and is looming so large today? To 
ascribe to the foreign agent the credit for 
bringing about such huge upsurges in 
Assam and Manipur, in Tripura and 
Mizoram, is to confess to our own bank- 
ruptcy. 

Where we have landed today is largely 
our own doing. We have to pay for the 
wages of drift. This crisis cannot be solved 
by armed crack-down. The history of the 
Naga people bears this out. Rather armed 
intervention leaves behind bitter marks 
that shall take decades to efface. There is 
righteous anger among the people of West 
Bengal at the persecution of Bengalees in 
this region. But that is no reason why the 
leaders of West Bengal should forget 
their role and responsibility of winning 
over the people of Assam. Anger is no 
substitute for wisdom. Can the agitators 
in Assam be isolated by the leaders of 
West Bengal being concerned only about 
the Bengalee-speaking minority or by their 
running down a mass upsurge by dismis- 
sing it as the society ladies’ picnic? It is no 
platitude to talk about turning the other 
cheek. It demands courage of the highest 
order to do it; and courage is a quality that 
those who claim to be forward-looking can 
hardly afford to lack. 

The Parliament has debated in all 
seriousness the virtual breakdown of 
administration in Assam. The Union 
Home Minister is paying a flying visit to 
Tripura. But the real solution of the crisis 
which envelopes today not only Assam 
and Tripura but the entire North-East lies 
in political intervention. It is not enough to 
debate in distant Delhi. Political leaders 
of all parties have the duty to physically 
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proceed to the North-East and patiently 
strive to win the hearts of the people over 
there, to listen to them and identify, their 
genuine fears and grievances and pledge 
to them that everything possible shall be 
done to allay or redress them. If we can- 
not win over our own people, our kith 
and kin belonging to this great Republic, 
how can we hold our head high before the 
world? We have to assure them with our 
very blood that we are our brothers’ 
keeper. 
This is the touchstone of our patriotism 
today. The North-East beckons to every 
Indian, in every corner of our motherland. 
June I] 
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Cosmetics in Politics 


T™ formation of new Ministries in the States and 
the recruitment of new Ministers at the Centre 
by Indira Gandhi have kept up all the excitement 
in the press though nobody can honestly claim that 
all these exercises have instilled any confidence about 
the shape of things to come. If the two sets of elec- 
tions — the one in January for the Lok Sabha and 
the other in May for nine State Assemblies — have 
brought the country out of the political jungle that 
was the Janata, it has only landed in the forbidding 
valley of uncertainty that is the Indira Raj today. 
Despite all the fanfare that marked the installa- 
tion of the State Ministries, what is significant is 
that the selection of Chief Ministers was almost 
wholly made by Indira Gandhi in the company of 
her son, Sanjay. Nobody else, however loyal or 
senior in the ruling party set-up, mattered, nor had 
the rank-and-file of Congress-I legislators any role 
to play, not even the option of choosing one among 
a few aspirants: because the election of the legis- 
lative party leader was calculatedly reduced to a 
Titual, no contest was permitted by Indira Gandhi. 
Vasantdada Patil who had announced having thrown 
his hat into the ring had to stay away from the 
meeting itself as no permission for contest was 
granted by the presiding deity. In Madhya Pradesh, 
the opponents of Arjun Singh had to beat a sulky 
retreat because of the trunk-call mandate received 
from New Delhi. 


MAINSTREAM 


Literally, each and every Chief Minister has been 
Indira’s choice, and Sanjay’s — not that there has 
so far been any visible difference between the two 
— with the party legislators having had no say in 
the matter. The subedars have been sent out from 
Delhi; even those among them who can claim to be 
commanding the support of the overwhelming 
majority of their fellow legislators have been 
made to realise that they have got the appointment 
by the grace of Indira Gandhi along with Sanjay. 
In the by-gone days of old-fashioned functioning, 
the election of the legislative party leader had only 
to be endorsed by the Centre; this time, the reverse 
is true — the party President’s nominee had only to 
go through tbe formality of being elected by the 
‘legislators. The process is not one that goes up from 
the bottom to the top, but flows down from the top 
to the bottom. A highly centralised set-up in which 
obedience to the boss at the top is the one and only 
law. The consequences are not unperedictable: every 
new Congress-I Chief Minister has got a patch- work 
Ministry and even the design for the patch-work has 
been set by the supremo and her progeny. 

Much in the same way the induction of a good 
number as Ministers at the Centre has been done 
in such a way and the portfolio of each allocated 
in such a fashion that nobody may entertain. any 
strange idea that he or she is anything more than ” 
the Prime Minister’s retainer. Not that all of them 
are good for nothing: quite a few are eligible to 
take up ministerial responsibilities, but a climate of 
kowtowing prevails in which servility has to take 
precedence over competence. The manner in which 
the portfolios have been allotted also brings out 
the fact that they carry out orders from the Palace 
instead of being engaged in making a good job of 
responsibilities assigned. When after being sworn 
in, the first thing a Minister did was to touch Indira 
Gandhi's feet — a feat which had never been enac- 
ted before any previous Prime Minister and would, 
no doubt, have been sternly frowned upon by Nehru 
— it was symbolic of the new times we are in. 
Behind a democratic facade, a Byzantine court seems 
to be‘taking shape. i 

` But all this is by no means dull. It has its mo- 
ments of glamour, even of melodrama. One fine 
morning Indira Gandhi told a hand-picked team of 
pressmen that there was no question of her son 
Sanjay being sent to U.P. as Chief Minister. This 
was the starting point of a strange spectacle of 
Sanjay men raising the clamour for their new leader 
to be made ‘the U.P. Chief Minister. The Indira 
Congress Legislature Party in U.P. flourished a 
resolution which was so contrived as almost to give 
the game away: Sanjay “the progressive leader with 
a pragmatic approach” was “elected? Chief 
Minister, but in case the Prime Minister felt that 
“in the larger national interest his valuable services ~ 
cannot be spared for U.P.” they requested his mother 
to nominate anybody else “who will be deemed to 
have been duly elected” by them. Promptly Indira 
Gandhi announced that Sanjay would not go to U.P. 
and so Viswanath Pratap Singh was appointed U.P. 
Chief Minister. The import of all this melodrama 
via high-powered publicity boost is that Sanjay 
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could not be spared for UP by his mother “in the 
larger national interest”. The gaddi which had once 
been occupied by Govind Ballabh Pant was obvious- 
ly found by the mother not good enough for her son. 

While this comedy was being enacted in Lucknow, 
a burlesque was taking place in Bhopal, where a 
Sanjay operator, Kamal Nath, flying in a chartered 
aircraft, strutted about as if Madhya Pradesh Chief 
Ministership was gifted to him as his prize; at the 
last moment he was supposed to have thrown in his 
lot for Arjun Singh. Here isa case of a political 
leader in his own right being made to appear that he 
is getting the post of Chief Minister as a Santa Claus 
gift from a political upstart. A topsy-turvy world 
indeed. 

This is the new-style politics that began five years 

ago with Emergency and is now being pushed’ un- 
abashedly with the Second Coming of Indira 
Gandhi. 
. This new lot of Sanjayites with the heady wine of 
parliamentary majority having gone to their head, 
seems to have little idea of how to run the system 
itself. Indira Gandhi had confided to the press that 
Sanjay “has just become an MP and he has to serve 
Parliament”: It is yet to be seen how he js going 
“to serve Parliament” if one is to go by the perfor- 
mance of Sanjay’s boys within the precincts of 
Parliament itself. The unprecedented disturbance 
inside the Lok Sabha on June 10 was the upshot of 
the systematic barracking resorted to by this group 
to stifle the Opposition’s voice in the House — a 
long way from the days of Nehru when a much 
smaller Opposition used to be heard by the Treasury 
Benches with deference and understanding. It is 
only to be hoped that Indira Gandhi would be able 
to keep within discipline this group around her son, 
if the parliamentary system which has brought her 
back to power is to be maintained. 

However, there seems to be good reason to doubt 
if the Indira Congress is committed to the continua- 
tion of the present parliamentary system itself. The 
occasional outbursts of bias in favour of the Presi- 
dential system by trusted cohorts — once during 
Emergency and now in a more spectacular manner 
by Chenna Reddy, a loyalist to his finger-tips — can 
hardly be dismissed as being of no consequence, 
The temptation to runa Presidential set-up, un- 
trammelled by the bother of having to face Parlia- 
ment, is understandable. The De Gaullist dream of 
benign absolutism is nothing new in Indira Gandhi’s 
ideological make-up. For her son it would mean the 
road to power being metalled with glory. 

What is missing in all these contraptions and cal- 
culations is the reality that has the habit of discon- 
certingly butting in — from the North-East to the 
price hike, from the lengthening shadow of unemp- 
loyment to the disturbing persistence of industrial 
stagnation, from the erosion in police efficiency to 
widening disparities between the affluent few and the 
impoverished many. Unless these are effectively 
tackled there can be no stability whatsoever. 

Cosmetics cannot hide the ugly reality. It is time 
Indira Gandhi realised this simple truth. 


N.C. 
June 11 
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“Straws 


in the 
Wind” 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


o one would have taken 

seriously the Andhra Pradesh 
Chief Minister’s remarks about 
the need fora fresh look at the 
Constitution and about the desir- 
ability of a switch-over to the 
presidential form of government 
from our parliamentary system, 
but for the long and ugly back- 
ground the controversy has. 
Palkhivala, who has been given 
a big build-up by the media as 
our “most eminent jurist”, has 
been propagating the idea of 
‘adopting the presidential system 
of the US variety. Many years 
back, J.R.D. Tata, with whom 
Palkhivala has: close associations, 
made the same plea. Those were 
stray voices, dismissed as un- 
important, till Emergency came 
to be imposed and under the 
shadow of Emergency the idea of 
vesting all power in the hands of 
one person by changing over to 
the presidential system was moot- 
ed in a document attributed to 
influential Congress personalities 
of that time. . ; 

The important point is not that 
the Congress leadership disowned 
the document then. The signifi- 
cance of the idea cropping up 
again and again in some form 
or the other cannot be minimised. 
Chenna Reddy is no doubt a 
lightweight in national politics, 
despite the attempt made to give 
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his birthday the appearance of a 
unique national event, despite his 
earlier acrobatics in the “‘separate 
Telengana’’ movement, and des- 
pite his much-resented feudal be- 
haviour when during his Gover- 
norship Uttar Pradesh came 
under President’s rule. But, 
Chenna Reddy is not merely stat- 
ing his views; he is taking part in 
the familiar game of the powers- 
that-be sounding ‘out reactions 
among the people to their plans. 
Even during Emergency, the un- 
officially — perhaps we shall say 
anonymously — circulated docu- 
ment was hastily disowned only 
when public reaction was unmis- 
takably hostile to the whole idea 
of concentration of power in the 
hands of one person, even if that 
person should go through the 
motions of getting elected. 

Now, when the Indira Congress 
has a two-third ‘majority in the 
Lok Sabha and has gained power 
in twelve States after the polls 
held recently, why is the idea of 
the presidential system being rev- 
ived? Chenna Reddy made some 
tentative observations in Hydera- 
bad early this month, and a few 
days later decided tó plug it hard 
by talking “informally” to a large 
number of ‘newsmen in New 
Delhi. He certainly has achieved 
the purpose, for many people are 
talking or writing about it, and 
the matter caused a furore in the 
Rajya Sabha. 

The Vice-President, ` Hidaya- 
atullah, presiding over the Rajya 
Sabha, referred to “straws in the 
wind” and counselled members 
not to get agitated. Obviously 
the Chairman of the Rajya 
Sabha — former Chief Justice as 
well — knew what he was talk- 
ing about. A “straw in the 
wind” is, according to the dic- 
tionary, “a sign of possible 
future developments’. The Oppo- 
sition members who protested 
against the Chairman’s advice 
evidently did not ponder over the 
implications of the phrase that 
had been gently introduced by 
the august Chair into the dis- 
cussion. 

The Union Law Minister, Shiv 
Shanker, did not clear up matters 
by his replies to questions in the 
House. There was.no thinking on 
the part of the Government, he 
said, employing the kind of 


. “discipline” 


circumlocutary expression of 
which both lawyers and official 
spokesmen are so fond, to intro- 
duce the presidential form of 
government in the country. But 
he did not stop there. He added, 
ominously enough: “It is not 
necessary at this stage to do so”. 
At what stage, then? If the Law 
Minister thinks that at some 
stage it may become necessary, 
was he merely beating about the 
bush when he said that there was 
no thinking on the part of the 
Government on this question 


over which the whole country is ` 


exercised? Chenna Reddy, accor- ' 


ding to the Law Minister, had 
only expressed his ‘“‘individual 
opinion”. The member who 
wanted to know whether Shiv 
Shanker was also expressing his 
individual opinion or the Gov- 
ernment’s thinking, did not get 
an answer, and that presumably 
means something too. ` 

Why is there so much concern 
about Chenna Reddy’s exercise 
in “thinking ina big way” and 
suggesting not only a new Con- 
stituent ‘Assembly which could: 
draft a Presidential system but 
also speedy reorganisation of the 
judicial system? It is recognised 
on all hands that the Constitu- 
tion, which has undergone so 
many amendments in the last 
thirty years, is no perfect docu- 
ment. That the amending pro- 
cess would have to go on all the 
time as society was a dynamic 


. structure, living, growing, chang- 


ing, was recognised by the found- 
ing fathers. What is it that 
impels some politicians to think 
in terms of discarding the whole 
of it and going in for a system 
that will put all power in the 
hands of one individual whose 
nominees will run different parts 
of the country as well as the 
different national-scale activities? 


Are they in search of autocratic. 


authority? The question is legiti- 
mate and must be answered. It 
is Jegitimate because of the ex- 
perience the country had to go 
through during Emergency, 
whose authors, apologetic once, 
have in recent times been talking 
of the virtues of the kind of 
that Emergency 
made possible. 

Many ofus have misgivings 
about the Supreme Court’s views 
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on the “basic features” or “essen- 
tial features” or “basic structure” 
of the Constitution. But when 
the Union Law Minister in the 
present dispensation talks about 
this ‘matter, other misgivings do 
arise. The reason simply is that 
there is widespread fear of a 
calculated attempt to whittle 
down the powers of Parliament 
itself, while at the same time 
clipping the wings of the Judi- 
" ciary, thus leaving the third organ 
of state power, the Executive, 
supreme — and under the presi- 
dential system, if it is brought in, 
that will mean making one person 
supreme. Another name for such 
a system, in which the President 
will have all the powers and 
Parliament will have no teeth, is 
dictatorship. The disturbing 
question is: Is there a move to 
Push our country towards such a 
set-up? The answer has to come 
` from the people, who have to be 
enlightened on all aspects of the 
„matter, so that neither charisma 
nor well-planned build-up for one 
person will mislead them. about 
the intentions of those who hide 
personal ambition and power 
hunger behind radical rhetoric or 
promises like ‘that ‘about a 
. government that works. 

Nobody will be taken in by the 
talk about making the Directive 
Principles gain primacy over 
Fundamental Rights, sound as 
the idea might seem in theory. 
This is because neither the Cen- 
tral Government nor virtually 
any State Government has utilis- 
ed.the powers already available, 
either in the Constitution or in 
the various laws in force, to help 
the poor, the socially and eco- 
nomically, exploited, the vulner- 
able sections. What, for example, 
has prevented the successive 
Governments, and particularly 
the present one with its massive 
mandate, from holding the price 
line: and punishing profiteers? 
Surely they do not’ have to wait 
for the Directive Principles to be 
declared sacrosanct and superior 
to Fundamental Rights to achieve 
this simple result which will help 
the suffering millions? 

Again, if the Government has 
any intention of creating ade- 
quate job opportunities, providing. 
‘facilities for education for all, 
suring equal wage for equàl 
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-questions facing ` this 


work, preventing harassment and 
killing of Harijans and rape of 
their women, and so on, is it the 
system of government that is 
coming in the way? Is not un- 
touchability itself banned under 
the Constitution.in the Funda- 
mental Rights chapter? Has this 
ban been enforced? s 

It would do not only the Indira 
Congress, which with its two 
leaders sees itself on top of the 
world today, but also the divided 
and demoralised Opposition’ par- 
ties a lot of good to think deeply 
over. the warning sounded by 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the 
great Gandhian and perhaps the 
tallest among the individuals who 
are friends of the Indian people. ~ 
Badshah Khan has noted with 
pain and sorrow that conditions 
are deteriorating in this country 
and that the leadership is only 
hankering after chairs. Coming 
from him, the seemingly light- 
hearted question, ‘‘Is there demo- 
cracy in India?’’, should cause 
profound concern to every pat- 
riotic Indian. The Frontier 
Gandhi is not given to quibbling, 
and if he feels, as he’says he does, 
that democracy is being threate- 
ned in India, no one can ignore - 
the observation. 

This observation has to be con- 
sidered in \conjunction with an- 


- other, namely, that seeking or giv- 


ing “darshan” is meaningless and 
that a new, leadership—selfness, 
daring and dedicated — would 
have to emerge. That senior 
leaders as well as the emerging 
younger ones are bothered only 
about gaining and holding on to 
power in the interests of the 
classes they represent is too 
evident to need pointing out. Of 
course those who watch the 
straws, find out the direction of 
the wind and set their sails accor- 
dingly, will talk to us about 
“youth power” symbolised again 
by one individual. But then 


sycophants and bootlickers can- - 


not provide the answers to the 


today. ~ : 

The Constitution needs to be 
debated in the light of our ex- 
perience. It may need changes. 
The Judiciary’s verdict in a parti- 
cular matter need not be taken 
as the last word. The last word 
-has to be with the people. But the 


country ' 


_ takable 


people are a long way yet from 
being fully involved in the demo- 
cratic process at all levels and 
make the Constitution a genuine 
instrument of their will and not a 
toy in the hands of a combination 
of vested interests and power- 
hunters and hangers-on. 

If the Congress (1) with its 


` massive majority has any idea of 


tinkering with, or turning upside 
down, the Constitution of India, 
the public should be taken into 
confidence and there should be a 
full-fledged debate. An Emer- 
gency-type operation can have 
only disastrous consequences — 
for the perpetrators as well as for 
the nation itself. ‘(June 10) 








No Respite from 
Rising Prices 


GIRISH MISHRA 


o respite seems to be in sight 
from rising prices entailing 


increased costs of living for the 


common people. And this is 
admitted by the Prime Minister 
when she says she has no magic 
solution and inflation is a world- 
wide phenomenon and India 
being a part of the world (capita- 
list world in fact) cannot hope to 
be immune from its impact. She 
has added that certain factors 
like hikes in crude prices by the 
OPEC are beyond her jurisdic - 
tion. 

Thus there is a marked change 
in her stand. Only the other day, 
during her election campaign, 
she was pleading for time and 
claiming that there were unmis- 
signs of decline in 
priges. It is clearly admission of 
the fact that in spite of a massive 


. vote for her party in both Lok 


Sabha and Assembly elections on 
the promise of controlling infla- 
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tion, she is. not-in a position to 
do so. 


Since the installation of the 


new Government at the Centre _ 


the index of wholesale prices has 
gone up by more than 15 points. 
On January 5 the index stood at 
223.2 and on May 24 it was 
238.6. Thus the increase works 
out to more than 6 percent. If 
we take the current financial 
year, the price index has gone up 
by more than 9 points. It- was 
229.2 on April 5 and since then it 
has been continuously increasing 
except forthe week ended May 
24 when it declined by just 0.4 
point. The upward trend is un- 
mistakble. 

What makes the situation 
more disturbing is that the 4 per 
cent increase in prices, since the 
beginning of 1980-81 is over and 
above 16.7 per cent during 
1979-80. Not only this, despite 
the budget imposts by ‘Charan 
Singh, the rate of increase of 
prices was lower last year than 
during the corresponding period 
this year when the budget is still 
, tobe presented and the impact 
of recent hikes in petrol, diesel 
and other petroleum prices are 
yet to be fully felt. Between the 
end of March 1980 and May 10, 
the price index went up by 3.5 
per cent, while during the corres- 
ponding period last year itin- 
creased only by 3.3 per cent. 

The assertion that the upward 
trend in prices has hardened since 
the installation of the new 
Government at the Centre in 
January last has a lot of sub- 
stance in it. It is said that the full 
impact of the Charan Singh bud- 
get was realised by the end of the 
second quarter of the last finan- 
cial year. During the first and the 
second quarters of 1979-80 the 


Extracting the Truth 


New Delhi, June 10 — The Gov- 
ernment appeared to be on the 
defensive as the Rajya Sabha today 
discussed the steep rise in prices of 
essential commodities through a 
calling attention motion. The newly 
appointed Minister for Civil Supplies, 
Mr V.C. Shukla, at one stage had to 
concede that the Government stat- 
istics regarding the price rise was 
misleading, and that the inflationary 
situation did prevail even before 1977 
for which the Janata regime could 
not be blamed. 


—Hindustan Times, June 11, 1980 
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price index rose by 6.8 and 9.4 
per cent respectively but during 
the third quarter it increased by 
only 1.4 per cent; however, 


during the last quarter, January- ~ 


March, it climbed up by 2.7 per 
cent. : 

Another fact to be noted is that 
the price rise is no longer confin- 
ed to industrial goods and fuel, 
light, etc, but has spread to food- 
grains also, despite a buffer stock 
of 20: million tonnes with the 
Government. Pulses, vanaspati,. 
sugar and drugs have all become 
morë expensive. 

Rising prices and declining 
GNP and employment opport- 
unities make the situation more 
grim. According to official data 
there was a decline of 2 per cent 
in the GNP during 1979-80. 
Drought has seriously affected a 
large part of the country. In this 
situation destitution and poverty 
will certainly increase. And the 
distribution of income and wealth 
will be more favourable to pro- 
perty owners, traders, etc. Already 
the top one per cent of the people 
own 14 per cent of national 
wealth. 

Is there any hope of halting 
the price rise? At the moment 
there does not seem to be any. 
Why? 

First, there is a decline in the 
production of a large’ number of 
goods. According to Government 
data the production of the follow- 
ing goods declined during 1979-80: 
saleable steel (8.4 per cent), pig 


' iron (9.1 per cent), steel ingots 


(1.6 per cent), cement (10.4 per 
cent), aluminium (11.7 per cerit), 
vanaspati (7.5 per cent), ferti- 
lisers (14.4 per cent), sugar (31.8 
per cent) and cotton cloth (6.8 
per cent). This will adversely 
affect the price situation directly 
and indirectly. ` 

Second, the recently announced 
petroleum and diesel prices will 
push up transport costs and 
freight charges. It is feared that 


the costs of production will go up 


pushing up the prices further. As 
20 per cent of coal is hauled by 
road, coal prices will certainly be 
increased. Power generation will 
also be costlier. Increasing prices 
of diesel and fertilisers will cer- 
tainly result in demands for 
higher prices for foodgrains and 
other agricultural products. 








Educating the Electorate 


Mr Sanjay Gandhi, Congréss-I 
member of the Lok Sabha, today 
expressed the hope that the current 
shortage of petroleum products 
would end within a month since the 
oil exporting nations had agreed to 
supply crude to India, 

Addressing election meetings at 14 
different towns, Mr Gandhi said the 
Janata Party had hatched © cons- 
piracy with Israel as a result of which |- 
there was shortage of petroleum 
products. 

— National Herald (May 21, 1980) 


No country has refused to sell to 
India petroleum crude as a result of 
Israeli leader Moshe Dayan’s visit to 
India, the Lok Sabha was told 
today. 

— Hindustan Times (June 1I. 1980) 
reporting Petroleum Minister 
Veerendra Patil’s statement in 

Parliament on June 10, 


Third, in spite of the hikes in 
prices of petroleum products, the . 
budgetary deficit will not go 
down. There are several reasons 
for this assertion: (a) defence ex- 
penditure will increase in view of ` 
the decision of the US Govern- 
ment to arm Pakistan, and the 
attitude of the Chinese is not 
very favourable to peace; (b) 
despite the declaration by the 
Government to reduce subsidies, 
they are not going to decline 
because food subsidies are going 
to rise (subsidy on wheat will rise 
from Rs 18.80 in 1979-80 to Rs 
32.45 in 1980-81, and the subsidy 
on rice from Rs 15.84 to Rs. 
25.08); subsidy on imported sugar 
is likely to be around Rs 6l 
crores, and on export-pro- 
motion they are going to be 
further increased (the interim 
budget has provided for cash, 
assistance of Rs 330 crores and 
the Tandon panel wants an in- 
crease of at least 10 per cent over 
that); (c) since the bulk of con- 
sumption of petroleum products 
is on Government account, the 
recent price hikes will add to 
budget deficits. 

The year 1979-80 ended with a 
budget defict of Rs 2,700 crores 
and originally the then Finance 
Minister had planned for only Rs 
1,318 crores. The interim budget 
for 1980-81 provides for deficit 
financing to the extent of Rs 1,245 


‘crores. This will certainly double 


and the likely increase in crude 
: (Continued on page 33) 
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Problems E 
Nation-Building 

in E 
North-East India 
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BK. ROY BURMAN 


Pe looking at the problems of nation building in 
North-East India in the proper perspective, it is 

necessary to consider at the outset the nature of a 

nation-state in the modern world. 

More and more, a nation-state is being recognised 
as a historically constituted political and adminis- 
trative unit for creating the infra-structure of appro- 
priate technology, rendering the essential services 
and providing the facilities for the satisfaction of 
the creative faculties of individuals, to which all 
have a claim as the common heritage of mankind. 
Thus nation is no longer a moral entity in isolation; 
it draws its sanction as part of a global system. 

From this perspective the task of nation-building 
is not that of conformity to any cultural mainstream 
— which is really non-existent — but that of help- 
ing one another’s search for the human meaning of 
different ways of life. 

In a big country like India, with multiplicities of 
cultures, cross-cultural coexistence requires intensive 
social communication at all levels, which is very 
much inadequate particularly in respect of North 





Dr Roy Burman is the Professor of Anthropology, 
Viswa Bharati, Santiniketan, with wide experience of 
field study in North-East India. This contribution is 
the synopsis of his presentation at a discussion on 
Nation-building process in North-East, organised by 
| India International Centre in New Delhi (June 6, 1980). 
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. are supposed to have come. 


East India. Parts of North-East India find mention 
in ancient literature; but more as a land of mystery 
than as a dwelling of fellow human beings. Thus 
Kamrup was a land of magic where men were turn- 
ed into lambs. 

Even at present, the North-East is little known 
and less understood. Many in Delhi do not know 
that India has a large population with Mongoloid 
racial traits. Visitors from North-East India fre- 
quently have the unpleasant experience of being 
asked about the foreign country from where they 
Narrating her ex- 
perience once a Naga girì observed, “Even if I want 
to feel an Indian, many of you are not prepared to 
accept me as an Indian.” 

Not to speak of racial traits, many even do not 
know about the names and locations of the States 
and Union Territories of the region. Once in a 
seminar a professor of Geography was speaking 
about the common border between Mizoram and 
Tibet. But such ignorance is not his monopoly; he 
shares it with many. A Manipuri student în Delhi 
was asked whether Manipur is a part of Assam; the 
latter retaliated by asking whether UP is a part of 
Kerala. - í 

The gap in social communication is however 
more deep-rooted, turning cross-cultural co-existence 
into cross-cultural confrontation. For instance, there 
is little appreciation in the rest of the country of the 
significance of the resistance of the tribals to the 
imposition of British rule on their lands in the last 
century. The apologists of colonial rule have 
depicted it as resistance of the barbarians to the 
civilising mission of the British. By and large, history 
books carry this tale even now. There is a feeling 
among many tribal people that even those among 
the countrymen who opposed colonial rule in the 
plains, collaborated with the colonial rulers in the 
exploitation of the resources in the hills. And it is 
this comprador role which is responsible for the 
myopic vision of history. It is difficult to say that 
those tribals are always wrong. The struggle of the 
people of the hills of North-East India was essen- 
tially a struggle against the imposition of state- 
sponsored capitalism on a primitive technological 
and social base. Failure of the administrators, 
planners and others to recognise this is a serious 
inhibiting factor in nation-building. It may un- 
warily lead to the perpetuation of the legacies of 
colonial rule. 

A big country like India, which has forged a 
multi-dimensional national identity through a long- 
drawn freedom struggle, has however many reser- 
voirs of inner strength. Through zig-zag courses of 
history, agony may be distilled into assurance about 
the future. The challenges that India faced in 
Kashmir and Nagaland immediately after freedom 
have caused immense suffering to the nation includ- 
ing the people of these areas; but, perhaps these have 
helped in crystallising the secular ethos of the 
nation. The agonies that the nation is suffering 
today in respect of North-East India may also 
strike against the sources of hidden strength of the 
nation. 

Though not so much known, it was on this hidden 
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strength that the wise people in one of the remotest 
corners of the country depended when India attain- 
ed freedom. At that time many British officials 
were trying to convert the hill areas into a Crown 
colony. But the people of Mizoram, along with the 
people of the other hill areas, rejected it. They 
argued that it was incompatible with their self- 
respect to ask the British to stay on when they were 
forced to leave their citadels of power in Asia. They 
had other alternatives: to wit, become an indepen- 
dent state, join Burma, and join India. In many 
market. centres, the people hotly debated the alter- 
natives. There were positive and negative scores in 
respect of each alternative. The negative scores as 
far as India was concerned were: difference of racial 
stock, history and religion in addition to exploitation 
by the contractors and traders from the plains. But 
the over-riding fact was the presence of two men, 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal, who were the beacon lights 
of Asia’s freedom. The Mizos argued that Gandhi 
and Nehru could not possibly fail to appreciate 
their special needs, particularly in view of the fact 
that they were brought under the same political- 
administrative system by the colonial rulers only 
during the last part of the last century. 

The founding fathers of free India’s polity cer- 
tainly struggled hard to take care of the special 
needs of the hill people of North-East India. The 
Sixth Schedule of the Constitution provided for 
Autonomous District Councils and Regional 
Councils. Also, it recognised the communal nature 
of the ownership of resources by the tribal com- 
munities. f 

. But soon the initiative to give shape to the politi- 
cal vision of the founding fathers passed on to the 
political operators and bureaucrats. 
recognise that the Autonomous District Councils 
were the symbols: of emergence of supra-tribal 
entities in the process of articulation within the 
nation society. They tried to treat the Autonomous 
Councils merely as subordinate organs of the state. 
This contradiction only helped those who were in- 
imical to the process‘of integration of the hill areas 
with the rest of the country. 

Failure of the state to create institutional frame- 
work for augmenting the productive forces and 
modernising the land-use pattern without impinging 
on the communal system of ownership, added to 
the people’s misery and complicated the situation. 
The massive sway of the insurgency in Mizoram 
in 1967 can largely be ascribed to these causes. As 
a counter-insurgency measure almost two-thirds of 
the population of this Union Territory were dislodg- 
ed from their ‘homes and made to live in large 
grouping centres in imitation of the British policy 
in Malaysia in the fifties. The fact that even 14 
years after this the insurgents have been able to re- 
main active shows that Grouping is not the answer. 
Perhaps the recent move towards a political settle- 
ment with Laldenga, President of the Miz» National 
Front, may improve the situation. But the basic 
issues will also have to be tackled at one stage or 
the other. 

The failure of institutional arrangements in res- 
pect of commonly-owned resources is one of the 
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root causes of economic under-development. of NE 
India. In Meghalaya failure to harmonise the 
functioning ofthe promotional bodies with the 
matrilineal social, structure has further aggravated 
the situation. 

A few facts and figures about credit-deposit ratios 
of the commercial banks will bring out the point. 
While in 1972 forthe whole of India, the bank 
deposits and advances were Rs. 137.0 and Rs. 97.92 
respectively, the corresponding amounts for the 
States and the Union Territories of North-East India 
were as follows: Assam Rs. 36.87 and Rs. 17.31; 
Meghalaya Rs. 154.44 and Rs. 16.30; Nagaland 
Rs. 36.19 and Rs. 7.94; Tripura Rs. 76.07 and 
Rs. 8.28 and Manipur Rs. 18.70 and Rs. 10.81. . 
Another Set of figures giving credit deposit ratios 
in different regions of India in 1977 shows how the 
North-East Region as a whole continues to lag be- 
hind. While the credit-deposit ratio was Rs. 89.5 
in North India, 79.0 in South India, 65.9-in West 
India, 58.7 in East. India and Rs. 488 in. Central 
India, it was only Rs. 38:0 in North-East India. 
Coming over to individual States and the Union - 
Territories two extreme cases may be cited. In rural 
areas of Delhi, per hundred rupees deposited in the 
banks, the investment was Rs. 458.6, on the other 
hand in Nagaland it was only Rs. 3.5. A third set 


` of figures also brings out the lopsided development 


in a telling manner. In South India only in 2.9 per 


. cent of the districts the credit-deposit ratio was less 


than 20 per cent’ which in 68.61 per cent of the dis- 
tricts was more than 60 percent. In contrast in 
North East India in 52.8 percent of. the districts 
credit deposit ratio was less than 20 per cent and 
only in 16.6 per cent of the districts it was more than 
60 per cent each. 

It would however be wrong to consider the failure 
of adaptation to communal system of ownership as’ 
the sole factor-for-the lop-sided functioning of the 
financial institutions. There are certainly other 
factors as well, including the lacunae in infra- 
structural development. It is to be remembered 
that the colonial rulers had two conflicting interests 
in the region — strategic interest of the empire and 
commercial interest of the finance capital. The 
strategic interest of the empire stood in the way of 
full development of the productive forces. It seems - 
that post-independence India -has not been able to 
fully overcome legacies of the colonial past. f 

As against the national average of 34.4 km. road 
per 100 sq. km., North East India has 23.6.km. per 
100s q. km. In Arunachal it is only 5.6. km, in 
Mizoram it is 6.8 km. Even in Assam only.24 per 
cent of the villages are connected by all-weather | 
roads, The region represents 8 per cent of the area 


.of the country, but only 3.2 per cent of the total 


railway track of Kilometre age. In its 723 km. 
course in Assam, the Brahmaputra is spanned bya 
single bridge. In production of cereals the position 
varies from a marginal surplus to a marginal deficit. 
In production of pulses, sugar and edible oil there 
isa chronic deficit. In Assam out of 2.37 m. 
hectares only 0.3 m. hectares are claimed to be 
under irrigation. The industrial backwardness of 
the region is well known. It has been stated in a 
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publication brought out by the Assam Sahitya 
Parishad that 80 per cent of the products of 40 ply- 
wood factories are transported to depots in other 
parts of the country depriving the State of legiti- 
mate revenue and employment. Besides the head 


offices of the bigger industrial and commercial enter-* 


prises are located outside the State. It is also alleg- 
ed that the local people have always to agitate for 
satisfaction of their demands including the public- 
sector refineries. i 

‘There is a suspicion among many in Assam region 
that industrial development in the region is inhibited 
by geo-political considerations. This may or may 
not be true, but certain pattern of economic relation- 
ship smacks of a colonial system.: For instance, it is 
alleged that while transport of raw material from 
Bihar and west Bengal fo northern and western India 
is heavily subsidised, transport of industrial goods 
from those regions is overcharged. In 1971 the trans- 
port charge of one tonne of coal from Ranigunj to 
Ludhiana was Rs. 49.90; onthe other hand, the 
transport charge of one tonne cotton from Fazilka 
to Howrah was Rs: 165.90. It has also been pointed 
out that the system of capital subsidy for industrial 
development militates against the interest of the 
region. What is needed is to generate more employ- 
ment opportunities and development of skilled man- 
power. It is suggested that there is a strong case for 
pay-roll subsidy. 

The truncated -development in North-East India 
is reflected in the per-capita domestic product. As 
compiled by C.S.O. at current prices in 1975-76 


while it was Rs. 1008 in India as a whole, it was. 


only Rs. 848 in Assam, Rs. 872 in Tripura and 
Rs. 904 in Manipur.” 

It is in the context of these facts that the problem 
of the migrants and foreigners is to be considered. 
If all the States of India are considered together the 
migrants (by place of birth) from other States and 
from foreign countries constituted 3.40 per cent and 
1.60 percent respectively of the total population. 
The corresponding figures were 3.58 and 6.60 in 
Assam, 2.34 and 1.16 in Manipur; 5.39 and 6.08 in 
Meghalaya; 7.29 and 2.29 in Nagaland, and 1.62 
and 33.96 in’ Tripura. If migrants from other States 
and from other countries are considered together 
West Bengal hasa higher percentage (11.94) than 
that of any of the States and Union Territories 
except Tripura and Arunachal. If there is agitation 
mainly against foreign nationals in Assam or against 
foreign nationals as well as persons’ hailing from 
other States in Manipur and not in West Bengal, a 
number of complex factors are to be considered. 
The fact that the bulk of the migrants from outside 
the country to West Bengal belong to the same 
language and culture group is certainly a smoothen- 
ing factor. Even then a study conducted by the 
Anthropological Survey in the early fifties showed 
that considerable amount of local tension prevailed 
at that time. Apart from linguistic cultural factor, 
the retarded economic growth of the North-East 
region is certainly an important factor. But there are 
others as well. Before taking these up some addi- 

‘ tional facts and figures in respect of migration need 
to be furnished. 
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In Assam approximately nine lakh persons born in 
Pakistan (including present Bangladesh) and approxi- 
mately 78 thousand persons born in Nepal were 
enumerated in 1971. The corresponding figures in 
Manipur were 2330 and 6940 respectively. In Megha- 
Jaya these were 47,392 and 13,397 respectively. Since 
1971, immigration from outside the country is 
known to have taken place on a large scale, but 
dependable figures about this are not available. 

Some scholars have tried to explain the very high 
growth rate of population in Assam and Manipur in 
terms of migration. But a recent analytical study 
published in Economie and Political Weekly shows 
that this is not wholly correct. National growth rate 
in the phase of demographic transition has been 
shown to be high in Assam. 

While looking for additional factors for the up- 
heaval in Assam or Manipur or other parts of 
North-East India, one has to keep in view several 
facts. Assam is a continuously shrinking territory 
with expanding population and fragmented identity. 
Nagaland, Meghalaya, Mizoram and Arunachal 
have gone out of the political jurisdiction of Assam 
on linguistic and cultural considerations. A section 
of plains tribals and people of Jain Mongoloid 
origin in Brahmaputra valley are asserting their 
distinct identity. The historical link role of Assam 
between the hills of North-East India and the rest 
of the country has also been undermined during 
the last two decades. 

Manipur, while being a part of the Indian system 
for a long time, has also been always sensitive to 
the South-East Asian dimension. This delayed the 
accession of Manipur tothe Indian Union at the 
time of Independence. Again, this accounts for anti- 
outsider upheaval and not only anti-foreign national 
drive among a section of the Meiteis. But the Mani- 
puri society is not fully integrated, and such up- 
heaval carries within it the danger of dismemberment 
of Manipur with disastrous consequences for India 
and also for the small nation states in the adjoining 
countries. ; 

In Arunachal protectionism has over-reached 
itself and genuine indigenous processes seem to get 
choked. 

In Nagaland proto-nationalism and counter- 
nationalism seem to have reached a blind alley with 
little opening for the future of ethnic nationalism. 

In Tripura one finds a shrinking world for the 
tribals and a hopeless tomorrow for the refugees. 

It seems that the four corner-stores of a positive 
policy of meeting the challenges of nation-building 
in North-East India should be as follows: 

(a) Human approach must be convincingly de- 
monstrated in all aspects of crisis management. 
This is particularly needed in resettling the popula- 
tion who were forced to live in the regrouping 
centres in Mizoram as a_counter-insurgency 
measure. 

(b) The historical task of modernising the land- 
use pattern by giving recognition to the vestiges of 
communal ownership of the resources in many parts 
of the region, particularly inthe hills has to be 
fulfilled. For this purpose unambiguous guidelines 

(Continued on page 34) 
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D.P. SINGH 


The author who isa Senior 
Advocate at the Supreme Court 
and a former member of the 
Rajya Sabha (Congress-I) 
attended a conference held in 
Teheran last week on the 
‘subject of the US crimes 
against Iran. This contribution 
is the text of the author’s speech 
at the Teheran conference. 

Editor 


LE me first offer greetings from 
the Indian people to the 
father of the Iranian Revolution 
Imam Khomeini and the great 
people of Iran who have achieved 
-what was seemirgly impossible. 
I would be failing in my duty if 
we did not remember today the 
then Prime Minister Mossadegh, 
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the great visionary and states- 
man, whose first act of asser- 
tion of Iranian sovereignty by 


nationalising its natural resources _ 


(oil) was acclaimed by our then 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
and sent waves of jubilation all 
over my country. 

Ever since our country attained 
independence, we have with 
great tenacity of purpose fought 
for and supported all struggles, 
be they in Asia orin Africa, for 
emancipation against imperial-. 
ism, We have also supported 
the struggles of the people, of 
South Africa against odious 


doctrines embodied in the word . 


apartheid, 

It may be necessary to recount 
those events in which my country 
played a decisive role, even 
though we could not boast of 
military or economic power. 

We supported the struggle of 
the Indonesian ‘people against 


. the onslaught made on them by 


the Dutch. We supported the 
just fight of the Vietnamese 
people for their national identity 
and national idependence assailed 
at first by the French and then 
by the USA. We supported the 
cause of restoring peace to 
Korea. We have throughout 
supported the cause of the Arab 
people and the Palestinian people 
for their just and legitimate 
rights, be it over the Suez Canal 
or over the territories occupied 
by Israel. We were the first to 
initiate in the UN the question 
of racial discrimination of the 
South Africans. 


We have throughout the two . 
development decades supported - 


the common cause of the deve- 
loping countries as against the 
developed world. We now. sup- 
port the cause of creating an 
international order which is 
animated by equality. Even 
though we are a poor country 
and are not richly endowed with 
oil resources, we have been 
paying a heavy price for import- 
ing oil but have never departed 
from our sense of solidarity with 
the oil-producing countries. We 
observe with dismay that all the 
richness gathered from the sale 


of oil have been used overwhel- | 


mMingly in : investing in the 
Western world. 


Our approach to international 
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relations and relations between 
states, our approach to the struc- 
turing of a new international 
order are not motivated by any 
ideology expressed in rigid terms. 
Our thinking and our policies are 
secular. 

In terms of our own historical 
experiences, we found that the 
imperialist powers, at first 
Britain and now the United 
States of America, have always ` 
raised the platform of Pan- 
Islamism and Zionism as a means 
of dividing the anti-imperialist 
and national forces. 

Islam is ‘part of India’s heri- 
tage. In sheer numbers, citizens 
of India professing the ‘Islamic 
faith now. total more than 70 
million. , ' 

We recognise that the revolu- 
tion in Iran under the inspired 
leadership of Ayatollah Khomeini 
is motivated by high ideals of 
freeing this great and ancient 
country of Iran from the tenta- 
cles of American imperialism. 
We have no doubt that the 
Government of Iran will consis- 
tently defend: the gains of its 
revolution and not barter it away. 
It is therefore normal and natural 
for us in India to view with 
sympathy and support the aspira- 
tions of the Iranian people for 
freedom, for equality and a new 
economic order at home and 
abroad. 

We therefore view with indig- 
nation the efforts being made by 
the United States to acquire new ` 
bases and even to violate the 
sovereignty of Iran in the name: 
of freeing the hostages. 

Obviously, we cannot ‘but 
deprecate threats of. blockade or . 
attempts by the United States to 
force countries to sever normal 
trade and economic relations 
with Iran. We want this whole 
area of the Persian Gulf as well 
as the Indian ‘Ocean to be com- 
pletely free from rivalries between 
the great powers. 

It is our earnest hope that the 
Government and people of Iran 
will look upon their. struggle as 
part and parcel of the world-wide 
struggle for freedom, independ- 
ence and not in any narrow 
terms. They can be assured of 
support not only of the people . 
of India, but, I am sure, of the 
Government of India as well. O 
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THe issued no declaration. They prepared no 
manifesto. There was no thunder. There 
was no rhetoric. Haltingly, almost shyly, they 
raised a few’ simple but basic issues. They ques- 
tioned the rationale of the present social arrange- 
ment and the ethics and legitimacy of the pro- 
cess of development which, over the decades, 
ignored and bypassed them. They doubted the possi- 
bility of peaceful transformation of society where 
the strong were expected to surrender _to the weak 
their privileges without demur and without resis- 
tance. They had assembled in the Jhilimili Reorien- 
tation Camp for migrant women workers. (May 22- 
25, 1980). Initially they appeared to be bewildered. 
They were young and old, married and unmarried, 
divorced and deserted. Children accompanied their 
mothers — and there were a few sucklings. 


That they mattered surprised them all. That their , 


problems could be subject of intense discussion 
made- them rather uneasy. Their menfolk were not 
very unwilling to let them come unescorted. Perhaps 
the women might get some relief, they thought. The 
annual migration would have to be undertaken 
soon; it was a period of penury. So, if the women 
and children were fed by the Government it would 
mean a welcome relief to their strained family 
budget. So they allowed their women to join the 
camp. 

They came from half a dozen villages of wooded 
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- them out. 


uplands in the north-western corner of the district 
of Bankura in the Ranibandh block. They were 
thirtyfour in all. They were Santhals, Kherias and 
Scheduled Caste Hindus. None of them knew how 
to read and write. Excepting a couple of them 
none had any land. Quite a few among them did 
not have even homestead plots. They were all agri- 
cultural workers who migrated two to four times 
a year to the lowlands in search of work, 

Slowly they overcame their shyness and started 
talking softly but sharply about their economic, 
social and family problems. They wondered why 
it was that they had to leave their villages and 
homes every year several times and migrate in groups 
along With their menfolk and children to burdwan 
and Hooghly for work. They wanted to know 
why they could not get employment in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Migration caused immense trouble to them. 
‘Agents would come from these distant low-lands, 
organise them in groups and make them walk from 
the villages through the wooded hilly terrain to the 
bus stops. They would be taken to Bankara where 
they would not know where tostay with their 
children and a few belongings. They would sleep 
on the railway platforms or on the outer verandahs 
of shops in the market. Shopkeepers would drive 
Other railway passengers would resent 
their presence. 

They would wait for two or three days to get 
accommodation eitherin the light railway or ina 
bus. In both cases some babu passengers would 
object to their presence or make derisive and not 
infrequently lewd remarks about their figure, social 
habits, ignorance and rusticity. They would not 
allow them to sit. With children on their lap or 
back and some tugging at their saris, pressed and 
jostled, they would arrive at their destinations 
hungry and exhausted. It would be the same again 
when they would come back. 

Each time they returned, they brought back in 
cash about Rs. 30 to Rs. 70 after meeting their 
expenses there. On the way back they would make 
little purchasesin Bankura bazar and with the 
remaining cash they would repay the advances they 
had taken from the money-lenders. To avoid the 
complication of calculation, the money-lenders 
made very simple arrangements. They charged 
Rs. 5/- per Rs. 10/- per month as interest. After 
repaying the loan with interest they would be 
penniless again. The cycle would start afresh — 
indebtedness, hard work at low wages, migration 
and repayment. They disliked the seasonal migra- 
tion to the irrigated areas of Burdwan and Hooghly. 
They wanted work and employment in their own 
villages. 

They thought that if there could be irregation re- 
sulting in double or triple cropping, they would get 
enough employment. They would not have to go 
to distant areas for work and income. But afew 
of them during the discussion raised the question 
why the land-owners of Hooghly and Burdwan in- 
ducted tribal labour from the uplands of Bankura 
and Birbhum instead of engaging local labour. They 


- thought double-cropping in the area perhaps pushed 


il 


up the wages of local labour and that encouraged 
the land-owners and their agents to bring cheaper 
labour from afar. So bringing in irrigation in their 
own locality might not assure full employment to 
them. The land-owners might organise similar 
migration from Chhotanagpur region to cultivate 
their lands and harvest the crop. So from irrigation 
they moved on toa more fundamental issue — the 
problem of land alienation and restoration of alien- 
ated: land. 
All of them stated that they had heard that 
- either their grandfather or their great-grandfather 
did possess land in the area. They had brought the 
culturable lands inthe valleys under cultivation by 
clearing the jungle and removing stones. Soon there- 
after, through indebtedness or just physical threat, 
they lost their land and became agricultural workers. 
They had also heard that the Government had vested 
some land belonging to some big land-owners. They 
did not know who got these surplus lands and won- 
dered why they were not given these lands. They 
knew well that a small parcel of land of an acre or 
so in this infertile area would not yield sufficient 
income or crop to meet their needs for a year. But 
the fact that they had land and the fact that it would 
at least provide some insurance against starvation 
and hunger would certainly enhance their bargaining 
power vis-a-vis the land-owners, which would result 
` In increase in wage rates. They identified landless- 
ness as the major cause of their poverty and migra- 
tion. They demanded land and irrigation and the 
wherewithal to cultivate the land without any depen- 
dence on money-lenders. 
The women tribal workers received lower rates of 
` wages. While the men got 3 pais* of paddy for a full 
day’s work, the womenfolk would get 2 to 24 pais 
for the same quantum of work. On top of it, while 
menfolk would waste their income in drinking liquor 
and merry-making, the entire burden of maintaining 
the family and looking after the children would fall 
on the women. They resented this discrimination. 
They were surprised to know that there was a law 
which prohibited differential wage rates between 
men and women for the same kind of work. They 
asserted that the intensity of work of women work- 
ers was greater than that of the men. This was in 
spite of the fact that even during the work time they 
had to feed the children who were either left on the 
high field boundaries or wallowed in the mud and 
slush in the field. í 
Their main grievance was against the forest policy 
of the Government. For the tribal women forest 
provided basic means of livelihood. They used to 
collect free of cost fruits, flowers or leaves of mohua, 
peasal, kendu and other trees. They used to gather 
kendu leaves and brushwoods and other minor forest 
produce without paying any charge to anybody. But 
during the last three decades gaadually their cus- 
tomary rights had been abrogated. They were har- 
assed, prosecuted, insulted — and above all were 
deprived of their supplemental income from forests. 
In the course of the discussion it came out that 


*Local volumetric measure; paddy of one pai weigh 
slightly less than a kilogram, 
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not infrequently some of the tribal men and women 

would cut standing trees, and shape them as poles- 
for sale in the market. They conceded that this was 

a reprehensible practice. They would not mind 

action against such persons who harmed the forest. 

Forest to them was a source of livelihood and by 

tradition and custom they would never do anything 

that would cause any harm to it. But they wondered 

why, while so much concern was shown about pre- 

venting them from exercising their customary rights 

in the forest,no one bothered when the contractors 

clear felled huge areas and left gaping blanks in the 

forests. They complained that the contractors always, 
took away more wood than their permits allowed. 

Such deforestation by contractors caused more harm 

to the forest than collection of brushwood or even 

occasional lopping of live branches. 

The Santhals knew the utility of forest much 
more than anybody else. Left to themselves they 
would protect it. They resented the interference of 
the Government in the exercise of their customary 
tights. According to their folklore their customary 
rights were recognised by the British Raj after the 
great ‘Hul’ (revolt). But it appeared strange that the 
Government which professed sympathy for them 
should withdraw the same rights and stop their 
major source of supplemental income, and even 
prevent them from living on forest fruits in the lean 
months. An old woman wondered whether they 
would have to organise another ‘Hul’ to restore the 
rights that were given to them six score years ago 
following the great rebellion. 

They talked about changing social relations, parti- 
cularly those which affected women adversely. In 
the tribal area the previous practice of paying ‘bride 
price’ had been substituted recently by the dowry 
system. Bridegrooms demanded costly items like 
bicycle, transistor, big torch and other consumer 
durables. Many tribal parents could not afford to 
pay dowry except by selling their meagre posses- 
sions. Among the participants were a number of 
girls who remained unmarried because of their 
parents’ inability to pay dowry. 

What caused an even greater sense of insecurity 
among tribal women was the easy process by which 
husbands deserted their legally married wives. Not, 
only quite a number of tribal husbands did not con- 
tribute anything fer the maintenance of the family, 
often they deserted’ their wives on flimsy grounds 
and married other women accepting lower .dowries. 
The tribal women had never felt so insecure before. 
The old system of tribal panchayat where the women 
could lodge a complaint about the misbehaviour of 
the husband had fallen into disuse. Further, pancha- 
yats being wholly dominated by men, women hardly 
ever got justice or relief. 

They demanded legal security against desertion 
and stringent law against divorce. As a measure of 
protection, they demanded equal property rights for 
women. The least that could be done was to record 
the homestead plots inthe names of the women. ' 
Ifthe properties were in their names, husbands 
would think twice before deserting them. They also 
wanted some social security for such abandoned 

(Continued on page 34) 
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T small town of Izzatnagar, on the outskirts of 

Bareilly, houses the prestigious Indian Veterinary 
Research Institute, the oldest and biggest institute of 
veterinary research in India, now employing about 
300 scientists. Despite the big budget and the scien- 
tific talent commanded by this 90-year-old institute, 
it receives only passing mention in the latest (1978) 

_ research highlights published officially by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR). 

One of the two major achievements for this year 
relates to a vaccine for the treatment of dogs, which 
is likely to help the urban elite rather than the 
farmers. Regarding the other achievement — the 
evolution of a broiler strain B-77 — I was informed 

` by persons working on the project that this achieve- 
ment was made ‘possible despite the innumerable 
hurdles they had to face because of the non-cooper- 
ation of the authorities, ._ 

The way this institute works is also clear from the 
functioning of its centre in Bangalore which was set 
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üp to manufacture the foot-and-mouth vacciné. 
Manufacture of this vaccine was delayed so long 
by the centre that it provided impetus for authori- 
ties elsewhere to enter into a Rs 17-crore collabora- 
tion agreement with a British multinational for the 
manufacture of foot-and-mouth vaccine, despite the 
recommendation of the National Commission of 
Agriculture to manufacture the vaccine indigenously. 
Also telling is the fact that an Indian scientist who left 
in frustration to seek employment in another deve- 
loping country succeeded there in manufacturing the 
foot-and-mouth vaccine even before the efforts at this 
institute succeeded. What better proof is needed of 
the fact that scientific talent is very much there but 
the existing system does not permit its proper utilis- 
ation? red 

According to the results of an opinion poll con- 
ducted among 130 scientists of this institute who are 
members of the Association of Scientific Workers of 
India, as many as 75 per cent felt that professional 
work of most scientists was hindered because of 
refusal to delegate financial powers to them, that 
discrimination is practised in the provision of minis- 
terial, technical and other supporting staff, and that 
there is no clear-cut administrative policy. In a 
memorandum submitted to the Estimates Committee 
of Parliament some time back, allegations relating 
to nepotism in distribution of research equipment 
and funds and opportunities for participation at 
seminars, workshops, etc., have been made. 

The case of Prof. N.N. Sharma, who gave up a 
highly paid job in the USA to join this institute in 
1970, is an extreme one. Apart from being constant- 
ly denied an opportunity to utilise his talents in an 
appropriate way, he has had research projects meant 
for him taken away from him; adverse remarks 
were entered in confidential reports (that this was 
done with the motive of harassment is apparent 
from the fact that these remarks were expunged later 
following an enquiry by ICAR headquarters); and 
even his students have been harassed. It is alleged 
that he faced dire threats when he refused to hand 
over to a high-up some materials imported by him 
for his students. Later an inquiry was held into this 
episode, but since it was one man’s evidence against 
another’s nothing concrete emerged. 

Again, there is the fate of Prof. P.K. Ramachandra 
Iyer, a pathologist of international fame employed 
in the institute. It was the misfortune of Prof. Iyer 
that he exposed the research project that was being 
carried out under the guidance of the director of the 
institute Dr C.M. Singh. It is worth noting that 
although subsequently a galaxy of international 
scientists have refuted the claims made on behalf 
of this project on buffalo cancer, and even Dr Singh 
who had earlier claimed that 20 per cent of 
Indian buffaloes’ were affected by a particular type 
of cancer later brought down the figure to as low 
as .02 per cent. Despite all this, all that Prof. 
Iyer got was harassment resulting in damage to 
his health — while PL-480 funds continued to be 


made available for the project on buffalo cancer. 


Perhaps even more shocking has been the fate of 
some very senior scientists of the institute who func- 
tioned for several years as division heads. Interviews 
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with some of them showed that organised efforts were 
made to block their professional careers. Some years 
back they were saddled with financial responsibilities 
without adequate staff being provided to them to 
discharge their responsibilities. In the circumstances, 
minor procedural irregularities were only to be ex- 
pected. These were used to launch enquiries against 
them. That these charges were flimsy was proved 
later when nothing more than minor procedural 
irregularities could be found, and the honour of 
these scientists was upheld. But the mental anguish 
these senior scientists had to undergo can be imagin- 
ed. Arbitrary break-up of divisions headed by these 
scientists was also resorted to. 

More recently, another attempt was made to 
harass some of the division heads in the course of 
implementation of the scheme of rotation of divi- 
sion heads. There is nothing wrong with the scheme, 
and in fact it was badly needed to check misuse of 
power by some long-entrenched division heads. 

However, for proper implementation of this sche- 
me, some safeguards are necessary. Firstly, rotation 
should be arranged among senior scientists so as to 
avoid the possibility of widespread nepotism in select- 
ing division heads (that is, foisting a junior scien- 
tist over very senior scientists), Secondly, the leader- 
ship qualities of the prospective division head should 
receive some consideration. Lastly, this sensitive 
decision should be implemented in a graceful way 
without causing humiliation to incumbent division 
heads, not all of whom can be accused of misusing 
their position. 

In the IVRI, however, all these considerations 
have been neglected and inter-division transfers 
made in a such a way that yes-men of the powers- 
that-be can occupy the maximum number of top 
positions regardless of ability or leadership qualities. 
At the same time, this scheme has been used 
to humiliate and harass some of the previous 
division heads. Two of them, after relating the 
humilation caused to them in the name of imple- 
menting this scheme (to the extent of bluntly asking 
them to vacate their office rooms) have concluded 
in arecent communication to ICAR headquarters, 

“Under the circumstances we are unable to do any 
‘service to the nation for which we have been 
employed.” an at 

In the context of such authoritarian functioning 
of the IVRI, a question inevitably arises regarding 
the management of the institute. Unfortunately, the 
managing committee of such an autonomous organ- 
isation under the ICAR is generally constituted in 
such a way that an authoritarian director succeeds 
in concentrating most powers in his own hands. In 
any case, meetings of the managing committee have 
been held on very few occasions in.recent times. 
ICAR headquarters can put some checks on arbi- 
trary functioning but the director, a powerful man 
with contacts, has got away even with flouting ICAR 
rules, guidelines and directives. What is more, the 
director himself remains outside the institute for the 
greater part of the year, and in his absence these ex- 
cessive powers are exercised by hangers-on and re- 
latively junior members of the administrative staff. 

In its headless state the functioning of the insti- 
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tute has been badly crippled for long periods. At 
one stage there was a danger that many valuable 
vaccines stocked in the institute might be damaged 
due to frequent power failures, but for a long time 
no one approached the power authorities as it was 
not clear whose responsibility it was to do so. ‘On 
another occasion, when a scientist died, a condolence 
meeting could not be held in time as it was not clear 
who should give the directive! 

During my recent visit to this institute, initally I 
found the scientists unwilling to talk. The reason, I 
learnt later, was that a scientist, Dr V.K. Goyal, who 
has been active in opposing injustices was being 
hafassed ever since he made a statement to a jour- 
nalist, which was later published, that the scientific 
atmosphere in the institute is “highly regrettable”. 
However, after I had assured them that I would not 
quote anyone, several biting remarks were made 
regarding the state of affairs. “Here autonomy has 
been converted into autocracy”, one scientist said. 
“Rules are interpreted variously according to the 
person and the situation they have to be applied 
to,” said another. One other person chimed in, 
“What can you say about an institute where a scien- 
tist trained in mutton technology has been employed 
in poultry physiology, one trained in poultry physio- 
logy was asked to work asan extension specialist, 
and another trained in extension was placed in poul- 
try breeding?” 0 
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The developments in some of the countries 
collectively known as the “Islamic World” have 
led to controversies and conflicting assessments. 
Mainstream has inthe past published articles 
by eminent intellectuals on some aspects of these 
developments including religious revivalism or 
“Islamic Fundamentalism”. We publish here- 
below two contributions on the subject—one by 
Dr Mojn Shakir, Reader in Political Science, 
Marathwada University, and the other by Asghar 
Ali Engineer, author of The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Islam. 





T= Muslim world of late’ has been witnessing 
what at first sight appears as the “revival of 


militant Islam” and the assertion of “Islamic funda- . 


mentalism”. The overthrow of monarchy and the 
emergence of the aggressive leadership of Ayatullah 
Khomeini in Iran, Zia-ul-Haq’s pledge of establish- 
ing Nizam-e-Mustafa and the world-wide condem- 
nation by the Muslims of the attack on Ka’aba 
Mosque, etc., are cited by journalists and com- 
mentators as examples-of Islamic solidarity and 


spiritual unity which signify ‘the return of Islam’, ` 


, ‘new wave of Islam’, ‘Islamic revolution’, ‘Islamic 
self-assertion’, ‘resurgence of Islamic traditions’, 
Islamic search for identity and what not. 
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None of these descriptions refers to the basic 
question of the economic realities of the Muslim 
world and relations between the communities within 
the state. If Muslims happen to be the majority, 
what ought to be their relation to the rest of the 
community? Or, if they are in a minority, what 
should be their relation to the majority? Ignoring 
the basic problem, an attempt is being made to 
interpret the life of a people wholly from the stand- 
point of religion. This is bound to lead to super- 
ficial conclusions. According to Western writers, 
especially, the key to an understanding of the 
Muslim world is to be sought in religion. They 
express the view that Europe has failed “to take 
note of the nature of Islam or even of the fact of 
Islam as an independent, different, and autonomous 
religious phenomenon ...’’ (Bernand Lewis, 1979). 
What the West does not recognise, runs the argu- 
ment, is that for Muslims, Islam is not only uni- 
versal but also central in the sense that it constitutes 
the essential basis of identity and loyalty. Another 
commentator, Raphael Israili, describes the Islamic 
phenomenon as the renascent sense of an inter- 
national Islamic identity, as an alternative to other 
blocs and groupings throughout the world and a 
domestic Muslim revival which influences national 
policies, i 

In this paper, the attempt is to suggest that it 
will be a serious error to describe the problems and 
responses of the Muslim peoples in terms of the 
religion and ethos of Islam. Islam does not provide 
any sovereign framework to understand the opera- 
tion of the complex factors and forces in a nation- 
state; it does not prescribe any standard from of 
polity; and it is incapable of supplying the norms of 
an economic system. The nature ọf Muslim politics 


. Should be seen in terms of the economic realities of 


Muslim societies rather than the religion of these 
societies. 

It will be wrong to emphasise the ‘universal’ and 
‘central’ essence of the recent Islamic resurgence. 
In fact the national/regional dimension of this 
phenomenon is too obvious to be missed. The con- 
tent of this ‘fundamentalism’ varies from country to 
country. In Iran it is the basis of the struggle of the 
people against a barbarous monarch. In Pakistan it 
is a tool for legitimising the rule of the junta which 
is backed by the Rightist Jamaat-e-Islami. In Egypt 
it is an effort to.promote the Ikhwan’s reactionary 
politics vis-a-vis Egypt’s national revolution. In 
Turkey, the conservative party leaders want to use 
Islam for petty partisan purposes to undermine the 
importance of the modernists. In Saudi: Arabia, it 
is a plea for maintaining the status quo and per- 
petuate the institution of kingship. In Malaysia, it 


_demands that ‘Muslim standards of conduct be 


written into law”. In Algeria, fundamentalism means 
an attack on hotels where alcohol is served. In 
India it is the assertion of Rightist politics of the 
Ulema. In the Balkan area the situation is bound to 
be different owing to radical economic changes. 

All this goes to suggest that there is no definite 
content, one set form or shape of ‘Islamic resurg- 
ence’. The political objectives are not also similar. 
Economic content also varies from country to coun- 
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try. Apart from this, Islam too is being interpreted 
ina variety of ways. There is nothing common 
between the Islam of the Ikhwan and Nasser or that 
of Mustafa Kemal and the Turkish mullahs. The 
meaning which Sir Syed Ahmed attributed to Islam 
is certainly not the same as is offered by Maulana 
Maudoodi, ` i 

Secondly, no Muslim country has a homogeneous 
population. Muslims are not only divided into a 
number of sects but also into rival economic and 
social groups. The existence of nation-states cannot 
eliminate the deep-rooted prejudices of Turks versus 
‘Arabs, Arabs versus Persians, Persians versus Kurds, 


etc. 

Thirdly, the question whose Islam is also relevant. 
In Muslim societies a vital difference is noticeable 
in the Islam of the ruling class and that of the 
suppressed masses. Islam of the ruling class seeks 
to legitimise the unrepresentative character of the 
Government, to justify unjust and corrupt rule and 
to perpetuate inequalities, while the Islam of the 
common man aims at eradication of injustice, econo- 
mic inequality and exploitation. “In spirit, if it is 
properly understood”, said the National Charter 
approved by the Algerian people in June 1976, 
“Islam has nothing in common either with private 
interests or with religious Jeaders....Islam has 
brought the world a lofty conception of human 
dignity which condemns racism, chauvinism and 
exploitation of man by‘man.” 

What is the profiile of the Muslim people? The 
mass media all over the non Muslim world present 
the view of the Muslims by highlighting Palestinian 
guerillas or hijackingvof planes or activities. in the. 

- Philippines or vulgar display of wealth by the Sheiks. 


One wonders if this can be taken to reflect the -- 


reality of Muslim“ life and thinking. Muslims all 
over the world constitute the second largest religious 
community — 750 million — while Christians num- 
ber 985 million. They are ina majority in 36 
countries and close to 50 per cent of the total 
population in five other countries. In the USSR 
and India, where they are small minorities, they 
number together more than 100 million (Richard 
Weekes, 1978). They are essentially rural péople 
dependent on agriculture. They have not ad- 
vanced “beyond hoe agriculture, and the rest, 
except in a few areas, rely òn animal power. The 
result is a common poverty stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans”. The urban Muslim 
_ population does not exceed 28 per cent of the total 
population. Even they share “‘the frustration of all 
non-industrial city-dwellers: low income, high un- 
employment and crowded living conditions, but high 
unfulfilled expectations. Most of them have inheri- 
ted a facet of colonial subjugation and today remain 
largely dependent ‘upon the economic, social and 
political initiatives from the. industrial, Western 
world, albeit for some who have acess to petroleum, 
this balance is shifting” (ibid). Thus, the adherents 
of Islam are a part of the two billion population of 
the Third World wherein riot more than 10 per cent 
monopolise all the benefits derived from the system 
(Samir Amin, Monthly Review, January 1980). 
Muslims do not form a single homogeneous and 
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well-knit group in any country. -Despite their 
adherence to Islam they are divided into ethnic 
groups (numbering more than 300). Apart from the 
different culture patterns; they speak dozens of 
languages. In any Muslim society class divisions 
and economic inequalities are wide and sharp. 
There may not be any distinctions in spiritual status 
bat the overwhelming majority smarts under econo- 
mic and political tyranny. Social servitude is also a 
fact of Muslim life. In such a Muslim society Islam 
is not an independent and autonomous category but 
only one of the many factors shaping the attitudes of 
people. It will be wrong to underestimate the im- 
portance of religion, but at the same time it will be 
preposterous to consider it as central. 


In order to understand the interaction between Islam 
and politics one should take into account the colo- 
nial background of these societies. In the 18th and 

19th centuries, the Muslim world came under the 
domination of the industrial capitalist powers — 
the Dutch, the British, the French, and the Russians. 

The reaction and the response of the Muslims to 

the Western onslaught was not dissimilar to that- 
of non-Muslims in other countries dominated by the 

imperialist powers. The basic objective of the im- 
perialist rulers was to plunder the wealth of the ` 
colonies and exploit and enslave’ the people. They 
introduced economic measures which promoted 
their own interests. They also created a class, 
through new educational and social structures, which - 
remained loyal to the ruling power and at the same 
time supported westernization and modernization. 
Unconsciously, as Marx pointed out, the imperialist 
powers became the harbinger of a new and better 
social system which promised liberation and free- 
dom to the peoples in the colonies. 

The renaissance movement in the colonies implied 
an urge to change existing social relations and 
substitute them with Western style democracy. The 
new class which championed the cause of moder- 
nism, more often than not belonged to the exploit- 
ing group in the pre-capitalist society. It still 
possessed the desire to exploit the people alongside 
the imperialist exploiters. Thus the class content of 
the new socio-political and economic measures kept 
the common man poor and illiterate. Religion and 
tradition prevented the people from taking advan- 
tage of the newly created educational system. The 
Western-educated ‘native’ class welcomed Westerni- 
zation but the masses remained indifferent. The new 
idiom of politics and economics was: Greek and 
Latin to them. Gibb rightly pointed’ out that the 
interior of Syria, Iraq, Persia and Afghanistan 
“seemed to have remained completely untouched by 
the wave of Westernization’”’ (H.A.R Cribb, 1932). 

This is also true of other parts of the Muslim 
world. When the Renaissance led fo national awake- 
ning and national struggle, the difficulty of involving 
the common people was encountered. The educated 
class had to adopt the language of tradition and 
religion to mobilize the illiterate masses. The need 
was felt to modernize tradition and to traditionalize 
modernity. It created a situation conducive to revi. 
valism as well as to progressive reconstruction of 
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religious and non-religious thought. The Washabi, 
Pan-Islamism, Aligarh, Salafia, Ikhwan movements 
are expressions of these conflicts and of attempts to 
understand the challenge of the West in a distinctly 
Muslim way. j 

The Western thrust necessitated a change in the 
thinking of the people on all questions including 
religion. But the prevailing conditions of rural 
Muslims and the nature and development of Islam 
prevented the growth of any strong religious reform 
movement, Islam’s illusory success story in history 
is different from that of Christianity whose founder 
was crucified and whose followers were persecuted. In 
the case of Islam, the Prophet not only successfully 
preached a new religion but-established and admini- 
tered.a state. His followers expanded Muslim rule 
in different parts of the world. The division beiween 
the spiritual and the mundane which became a fact 
of Christian Life was rejected by the Muslims, at 
least in theory. - 

Islam also lacked the flexibility and tolerance 
which is the characteristic feature of Hinduism. In 
the process of interpretation and adaptation, Hindu- 
ism has been. constantly reviewed. The basic tenets 
of Islam have on the contrary a rigidity which would 
not brook any such liberties of interpretation as 
Hinduism allowed. The Hindus could reject any 
scripture or doctrine which no Muslim ever could 
do. The Hindu intellectual had freedom in matters 
of faith and belief which enabled him to launch 
movements for religious reform and start various 
organizations for the purpose, while efforts in the 
Muslim community centred on individuals who 
were careful while working on the secular plane 
not to disturb religious belief, and there was no 
possibility also of creating organizations like the 
religio-social organizations of the Hindus. 

Consequently, Muslim reformers and intellec- 
tuals practically ignored the issue of religious re- 
form. Even for dealing with non-religious ques- 
tions, the Islamic framework was accepted asa 
valid and perfect criterion. All the important 
Muslim leaders of the 19th and 20th centuries, in- 
cluding Afghani, Sir Syed Ahmed, Mohammed 
Abduh, Rashid Raza, Qasim Amin, Farid Wajdi 
and Abdul Raziq, were keen to adhere to the spirit 
of the Quran. Even the Greatest Muslim statesman 
of the 20th century, Mustafa Kemal, considered 
Islam perfect and in the first great National 
Assembly included 73 religious leaders as members, 
This was not-the case only with Mustafa Kemal. 

Take the example of another modernist, Nasser 
of Egypt. In his book Philosophy of the Revolution he 
said, “There remains the third circle (the first two 
were the Arab and African circles) — the circle 
encompassing continents and oceans which, as I 
have said, is the circle of our brethren in Islam who, 
wherever their.place under the: sun, turn with us 


towards thé Qibla, their lips solemnly saying the’ 


prayers. ... The pilgrimage should have a political 
‘power. The world press should hasten to follow 
and feature... its representation as a periodical 
political conference at which the heads of all the 
Islamic states, leaders of opinion, scientists,“ eminent 
industrialists and prominent businessmen assemble 
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-todraw upat this world Islamic Parliament the 


broad lines of the policies to be adopted by their 
respective countries and lay down the principles of 
ensuring their close cooperation until they have 
again gathered together in the following session”. 
Does Anwar Sadat, a friend of the Shah of Iran 
and a critic of Khomeini’s politics, not use the 
Quran and Islam to determine the practical direc- 


- tions of his politics? Z.A Bhutto’s approach to poli- 


tics was not also different.’ Even a Marxist like 
Babrak Karmal wants to prove that heisa devout 
Muslim. He has promised complete freedom of 
worship to Muslims and appealed to the mullahs 
who had fied the country in the wake of the Revolu- 
tion of 1978 to return and resume their religious 
functions. ` ; 

The foregoing argument shows that Islam has 
always been a, part of the Muslim way of life and 
civilisation. There has been no ‘return’ or no 
‘revival’ or no ‘resurgence’ of Islam in the seventies 
of the present century. Islam’s inevitable influence 
on political life and public affairs has been reflected 
in the political developments in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Islam possessed great potentialities for 
mobilising and dérganising the masses. The Ulema 
exercised a tremendous influence on them, This was 
natural because they had the authority to proclaim 
their own intepretation of the Jaw and this meant in 
effect that they decided how thelaw was to be 
applied in particular cases. To this extent they 
controlled legislation. Secondly, the religious insti- 
tution controlled the adminisfration of justice in that 
the judges came from the ranks of the Ulema. 
Thirdly, they controlled education because they were 
the only educated people. Fourthly, they controlled 
the practice of religion in daily life, because this 
depended on the Sharia of which they were the sole 
interpreters. 

Their authority was seriously undermined by the 
secularisation of education and reform in law. The 
new political elite had a stake in undermining the 
supremacy of the Ulema and-asserting their own pre- 
eminence. But for mobilising the masses they had 
no alternative except to resort to religion. Maxime 
Rodinson correctly says that Islam is the only factor 
in the name of which one can mobilise the poor, 
who are inaccessible to any other ideology; even 
activists such asthe Algerian ex-Minister Aman 
Quzenge are no exception to this rule. He records 
the attachment to Islam manifested by the poor 
peasant masses of his own country. “This attach- 
ment is an established fact in all parts of the Muslim 
world, and there is no question of attacking it... 
It must be seen that this attachment, before being 
an expression of faith and although it may indeed 
lead many souls towards values that are strictly 
religious in character, is none the less fundamen- 
tally a national and a class phenomenon. The poor 
saw in Islam that which distinguished them from the 
foreign oppressor and from the Europeanised upper 
strata, disloyal in deed or in spirit” (fslam and Capit- 
alism, 1977). 

One should. also not ignore the great event of 
Mustafa Kemal’s coming to power in Turkey. He 
made the most courageous affort of introducing far- 
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teaching reforms in the Muslim polity. Hé abolished 
the prestigious institution of Caliphate (1924) with 
a statement that “the abolition of Caliphate is a part 
of a general scheme to end every vestige of theocracy 
in our public affairs”. He also abolished the Shariat 
courts, secularised education, introduced monogamy, 
and declared religious forms of oaths invalid. He 
was also responsible for the introduction of European 
dress, prohibition of the wearing of fez, introd ucing 
the Latin alphabet, banning of instruction in Arabic 
and Persian from schools. Religion was relegated to 
the position, of ‘personal discretion’ only concerned 
with ‘individual conscience, not with. state affairs or 
public life’. , 

After the Second World War many Muslim count- 
ries followed the Turkish example of introducing 
reforms in Islamic jurisprudence.’ The sweeping re- 
forms in Turkey related to belonging to ‘‘the Turkisb- 
nation, Muslim religion and European civilisation”. 
Many changes did take place in the Turkish polity 

. during the last four decades. One of such develop- 
ments, particularly stressed, is the so-called revival 
of religion. This is far from true. In fact there is no 
popular movement to.undo the Kemalist reforms. 
Religion has become an issue but only as an ally of 
conservative politics. One of the limitations of re- 
forming Muslim society is the absence of people’s 
involvement and initiative. The reforms are the 
result of initiative from above and not from below. 
With more democratisatian of Turkish politics after 
the Second World War, the conservative politicians 
started playing upon the religious sentiments of the 
rural masses. One should not attach unnecessary 
importance to the hastily conceived reforms of 
Mustafa Kemal like changing to European dress, 
teas Turkey really gone back to Islam? The results 

-of the elections of 1973 and 1977 show that the 
modernist leaders of the Republican People’s Party 
polled 33.5 per cent and 41.6 per cent of the votes 
while the National Salvation Party which isthe 
champion of Islamic fundamentalism polled 11.8 
and 8.6 per cent of the votes respectively. It is not 

, revival of Islam but ‘a revival of conservatism in 
politics, What is at stake is secular’ polity and not 
Islam because Turkey had never gone against Islam. 


A CLOSE scrutiny of the developments in Iran reveals. 
that the repressive character of the monarchy rather 
than an Islamic upsurge was responsible for the 
Shah’s downfall. The Shah’s regime was character- 
ised by tyranny and barbarism. It was the absolutist 
‘rule of one person and the benefits of his regime 
‘were not received by more than a few thousand 
families. The Shah’s policies ruined the Iranian 
economy. The so-called land reforms: were bene- 
ficial to the upper classes in the rural areas. The 
poor landless peasants were adversely affected. In 
fact the reforms left one-third of the peasantry land- 
less. Ninety per cent of the land-owning peasants 
cultivated lands with yields below subsistence level. 
Nearly half of the available land was, owned by 
absentee landlords, The best land had been taken 
‘over by the state for production of cash crops for 
export. At one time self-sufficient, Iran had to im- 
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poft 60 per cent of its food. Pauperisation of th 


peasantry and their migration at the rate of 500,00( 
a year to urban centres were the: facts of ‘agricul 
tural modernisation’ of Iran. Industry was also ii 
bad shape. It catered to the needs of the rich. 

The lop-sided industrial programme produced tht 
worst type of inequality and unemployment, Earn. 
ings from the-export of oil were used bythe Shalt 
for buying the most sophisticated arms from the 
imperialist powers. In addition, the Shah deniec 
fundamental rights to the people, suppressed the 
press and parties and political dissent; imposec 
deputies in contravention of the Constitution; for- 
‘bade religious and political meetings and took away 
cultural freedom and the independence of courts. 
The Shah created the monstrous SAV AK to silence 
opposition from university teachers, intellectuals anc 
students. The International Commission of Jurist: 
reported in 1976 that “there is abundant evidence 
showing the systematic use of impermissible method: 
of psychological and physical torture of political 
suspects during interrogation”. It is estimated that 
more than 100,000 people were killed in the last 15 
years of the Shah’s 20-year reign. 

Who rose against the Shah? It was Marxists of 
various shades who wanted to bring repressive polj- 
tics and exploitative economics to an end; and also 
liberal teachers and students who were denied all 
freedom of dissent and the clergy who lost religious 
endowment. It will be wrong to deny the contribu- 
tion of the Marxist-Leninist Fedaycen and the Islamic 
Marxist Mujahedin to the process of revolutionary 
change in Iran. It was the dedicated urban guerillas 
of these two Revolutionary organisations that in the 
last few days of street fighting in Teheran turned the 
tide against the royalist elements within the Iranian 
armed forces, To consider Khomeini’s Islam to have 
been the only instrument of the people’s revolt against 
the Shah is a myth. After the flight of the Shah 
from Iran, the employed, the landless, the workers 
and the under-privileged sections are demandin g the 
abolition of capitalism, ending of the colonial depen- 
dence of industry (a product of US penetration in 
Iran), confiscation of land from the feudal lords and 
its distribution among landless peasants, total dis- 
solution of the imperial army, establishment of 
people’s court in place of secret Islamic tribunals 
and nationalisation of banks and foreign capital. 
Khomeini’s politics and his ideology of Islam cannot 
fulfil the demands of the ‘toiling masses. The cry of 
Islamic Republic cannot enthuse the people in view 
of the tremendous awakening created as a result ‘of 
the struggle against the Shah. e 

Ayatullah Khomeini has declared that Iran will 
not be allowed to become “the Cuba‘of the Arab 
world”. He described the Fidayeen-e-Khalaq “as 
anti-Islamic opportunists and enemies of the revolu- 
tion”. (Quoted by Ashgar Ali Engineer, Economic 
and Political Weekly, April, 1979}. The Communists 
are characterised ‘sons of Satan’ and the leaders of 
the ethnic minorities as “the evil of the Earth” 
(Times of India, November 18, 1979). He defends 
the rule of the clergy which will make Iran.a theo- 
cratic state. He says, “Since the people love the 
clergy, have faith in the clergy, want to be guided by 
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the clergy, it is right that the supreme religious 
authority should oversee the work of the Prime 
Minister or the President of the Republic to make 
sure that they do‘not make mistakes or go against 
the Quran. It can be either the supreme religious 
authority or a representative group of the clergy” 
(ibid). His policies are bound to alienate the minor- 
ities like the Armenian Christians, the Jews, Zoroas- 
‘trians, Baha’is and the Kurds from the national 
mainstream which may,create serious problems of 
disintegration. Since there is nothing like an Islamic 
economy, Khomeini does not seem to have any 
understanding of the gravity of the economic situa- 
tion. Thus Khomeini’s Islamic ideology is nothing 
but a combination of reactionary economic ideas, 
medieval. political notions, and social conservatism 
of the worst type. ‘ 
This is the crux of the problem. The Islamic 
ideology or fundamentalism finds expression in the 
form of the outdated medieval ideas of Khomeini 
avd Zai-ul Haq of Pakistan. In Pakistan there are 
draconian penalties like chopping off the hands of 
thieves, stoning to death in a public place of those 
who commit adultery, and punishing with 80 lashes 
people taking intoxicants ranging from whisky 


through beer to hashish, irrespective of the quantity - 


consumed. On the economic front, President Zia 
promised to abolish interest on capital in all fiscal 
transactions. He has also introduced a compulsory 
2.5 per cent levy deducted at source on all bank 
savings accounts, stocks and shares. A five per cent 
tax has been imposed. on all agricultural produce 
(Salamat Ali, 1979). The effect of the ‘Islamic’ 
economic measures as pointed out by the courageous 
Pakistani journalist Salamat Ali is, the withdrawal of 
more than Rs. one million from two tiny branches 
of a bank in Rawalpindi on February 15 alone. The 
price of gold shot up to Rs. 865 per tola and land 
in a middle class suburb jumped to an unprecedented 
Rs. 500 per’square yard (ibid). : 

To conclude: Islamic fundamentalism has been 
used by non-democratic rulers fòr the legitimisation 
of their authority. Otherwise it will be extremely 
difficult to justify the military regime of Zia or the 
Saudi kingship or the Islam minus democracy notion 
of Khomeini on grounds of religion. The unprin- 
cipled politics of the Jamaat-e-Islami in Pakistan 


betrays the fact that it wants to come to power- 


through short cuts. It was Maulana Maudoodi who 
had declared in 1958, “...once the army officers taste 
political power the army’s organization‘ tends to 
degenerate. It was the height of treason that the 
army which was organised at the cost of people’s 
money should get on their (people’s) back and 
oppress them”. He accused Ayub Khan of enforcing 
such oppressive and dictatorial laws that the entire 
country had become a prison house. He supported 
Fatima Jinnah. His argument was: ‘‘We admit that 
making a woman head of state is not correct from 
the point of religion, but we also cannot lose sight 
of the fact that it would be a far greater sin accor- 
ding to Shariat to help in the perpetuation of an 


“` oppressive dictatorship than to make a woman the 


head of state”. But the same Jamaat chose to parti- 


‘cipate in the more oppressive Government of Zia- 
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ul-Haq. a+ 

Thus, it is politics which decides and determisies 
the meaning of {slam and not the other way round. 
The Islamic practice of choosing a ruler in Saudi 
Arabia is through a group of princes and dai’a is 
procurred from the masses. The gathering of a large 
crowd at the airport to welcome the monarch on 
his return from London is explained as their pledge 
of allegiance, a renewal of the bai’a and acceptance 
of this assignment by the ruler. This is Islamic 
‘democracy’ of the fundamentalists. The application 
of medieval ‘accretions, such as public fogging — 
mentioned neither in the Quran nor Hadith — in 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and UAE proves that 
fundamentalism is far less: flexible than the broad 
stream of Muslim majority opinion’? (Dettev H. 
Khalid, Mainstream, June 16, 1979). 

Secondly, Islamic fundamentalism serves as an 
ideology to the exploiting ruling classes. It provides 
an illusion which has no relevance to existing reali- 
ties. The elements of this ideology are gloritication 
of the past, hostility towards the West and the pro- 
gressives, the notion of Islamic solidarity and 
identity and the sanctification of private property. 
The institution of private property cannot be attack- 
ed because the owners of private property may be 
“paragons of devotion” (Maxime Rodinson), In 
such a situation the political economy of the oppres- 
sed in Muslim society is bound to receive conti- 
nuous setbacks and there is no hope of complete 
economic emancipation. 

Thirdly, Islamic fundamentalism in ciffcrent 
Muslim countries has been turned into a design to 
destabilise the liberal and pseudo-democratic coun- 
tries. Attraction of religion among the masses cer- 
tainly has great nuisance value. It can act as a 
stimulant for- political action., Attacking a hotel 
where liquor is served in Algeria can be instanced 
here. The statement of the Malaysian Prime Minister 
about Islamic zealots — “these people are cranks, 
dangerous cranks, we need missionaries but not 
fanatics’, — is another instance. Similar threats are 
being felt in Indonesia, Tunisia, Egypt and Afghanis- 
tan. 

Fourthly, the Muslim countries, even if they have 
a liberal or democratic set-up, cannot effectively 
counter the threat of fundamentalism unless radical 
changes are made in the economic system. They are 
possible only in a socialist society. The changes 
brought about in the Muslim part of the USSR 
included stabilisation of nomads, socialisation of 
land and water rights and finally collectivisation. 
Polygamy and the marriage of girls under 18 are 
forbidden. Through vigorous propaganda campaigns 
endogamy and veiling of women are disouraged. 
Consequently the old and joint family loyalties have 
disappeared, In such a social set-up Islam may 
remain the ‘essence of tae difference” and not the 
“essence of the community” (expressions borrowed 
from Marx) on the Jewish Question. It will be the 
Islam of the overwhelming majority and not of the 
ruling elite. 

Lastly, the salvation of Muslims all over the 
world lies in the struggle against exploitation and 
inequalities. The struggle should aim at the establish- 
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Ment of a society off the basis of the highest values — 


of humanity. Any ideology which comes in the way 
of establishing this new society must ‘be fought. 
What Lenin said is still relevant. “Appeals to the 
. Spirit constitute an ideology inevitable in an epoch 
` when the whole of the old order has been turned 
_ upside down, and the masses who have been brought 
under this old order, who imbibed with their 
mother’s milk the principles, the habits, the tradi- 
tions and beliefs of this order, do not and cannot 
see what kind of new order is taking shape, what 
social forces are shaping it and how, what social 
forces are capable of bringing release from the incal- 
culable and exceptionally acute distress that ig 
characteristic of epochs of upheavals”. (Quoted by 
Leonid Medvedko, New Times, October 1979). O 


Islamic World: 
Myth 

and > 

Reality 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


| 
TH events in the Islamic world, specially since 
1973, require a proper analysis in the light of 
the operation of socio-economic forces.and Political 
compulsions. Terms like Islamic revivalism, Islamic 
fundamentalism, etc, being used frequently to des- 
cribe happenings in the Islamic world are loose and 
inadequate. f 
The Western media, by employing such terms, 
consciously seek to describe events in the Islamic 
world as involving primarily a religious reorientation. 
A perceptive observer of a social scene knows this is 
simply not true. One does not have to be a Marxist 
to understand this elementary truth. The Western 
media, one can therefore safely conclude, are deli- 
berately giving a religious orientation to events in 
the Islamic world. | 
The Islamic countries happen to bein what has 
come to be known as the Third World which, 
economically and technologically, happens to be 
backward. Often these countries are rocked by 
socio-economic crises as a result of under-develop- 
ment. Many of these societies are in the pre-feudal 
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stage, and any attempt at economic and technologi- 
cal development has a profound effect on traditional 
patterns of living and thus results in social tension 
or even turmoil. 

Many Arab countries still have a large segment 
of Bedouin population. The Bedouins have not 
known even a sedentary way of life, let alone any 
modern industrial urban pattern of living. They are 
highly traditional,in outlook and are hardly mental- 
ly prepared to accept the stresses and strains of 
modern city life. The oil revolution generated 
tremendous resources, part of which the ruling 
classes in these countries are compelled to utilise 
for developmental projects. Needless to say, these 
projects take in their sweep the nomadic Bedouins 
also. This leads to social unrest, as they, are up- 
rooted from their traditional economic pattern of life. 
At times «these social tensions assume explosive 
proportions. 

It would be interesting to cite here the incident 
of the Grand Mosque of Mecca. Apparently a 
determined band of religious fanatics led by a young 
Bedouin calling himself Mehdi (that is, the awaited 
Messiah) took possession of the Grand Mosque, 
wielding automatic , weapons. Their demands were 
quite interesting. Among other things they de- 
manded that TV programmes be banned and girls 
not be allowed to take up jobs. They also demanded 
that corruption in the ruling family be eliminated 
and clean public rule established. 

These demands show two things: the Bedouin-led 
group was opposed to modern technology, and 
they wanted to crusade against corruption in the 
ruling Saudi family. 

Change from the tribal tothe modern era cannot 
be brought about smoothly, and it often provokes 
the demand for revival of the traditional pattern of 
life. This is what the self-proclaimed Mahdi was. 
seeking to project. Various developmental projects 
have given a fillip to new technology and introduc- 
tion of universal education. While the elites who 
benefit from the developmental projects and Wes- 
tern-style education advocate change, those at the 
bottom of society who do not directly and immedia- 
tely benefit from developmental schemes (uprooted 
from their traditional economic patterns, they feel 
too that they are adversely affected) oppose the 
process of change and often seek to revive old con- 
ventions and traditions, They feel secure with those 
traditions and conventions. 

To understand the current upheaval in the Islamic 
world it is necessary to have both a sociological 
and a historical view of the situation. Henri Lefebvre 
has provided a simple and faultless method for 
integrating sociology and history in the perspective 
of a materialist dialectic. Lefebvre begins by point- 
ing out that a living rural! community appears - first 
in a horizontal complexity; we are dealing with a. 
human group in possession of techniques and ‘with 
a definite agricultural productivity related to these 
techniques, along with the social structure which . 
they determine and which in turn reconditions them. ‘ 
This human group, whose characteristics depend in 


-large part on great national. and worldwide structures 


(which, for example, condition specialisations on 
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the national scale), offers a multiplicity of aspects 
which must be described and fixed (demographic 
aspects, family structure, habitat, religion, etc). But 
Lefebvre also adds that this horizontal complexity 
has its counterpart in a “vertical” or “‘historical 
complexity”. In the rural world we observe “‘the 
existence of... various ages and dates”. These 
two complexities ‘‘react upon one another”. 

Methodologically speaking, Lefebvre provides an 
interesting insight and helps us in understanding 
present-day society, integrating sociological and 
historical aspects. In the Islamic world too one 
finds today various groups at different stages of 
historical development and with their own traditions 
and conventions which are a product of existing 
. techniques of production. The urban populations 
are at a relatively more advanced. stage, but there 
is a continuous influx ,of population from rural 
areas to urban areas,’ and thus we see that even 
urban areas have people who are at different stages 
of historical growth. Introduction of new technology 
and various developmental schemes disrupts old ways 
of life and Jeads to social upheaval. 

However, this is only one of the factors, though 
a very significant factor. The other main factor is 
the character of the political leadership of the ruling 
classes. There has been no independent capitalist 
growth in any of these Muslim countries and so 
there is no independent capitalist class. The ruling 
classes in the Islamic countries continue to be feudal 
and comprador in character. No wonder that none 
of these countries, from Pakistan to Saudi Arabia, 
has been able to evolve a democratic polity. These 
countries are governed by monarchs, or military 
dictators, or strictly controlled democracy. The 
compulsions of.the ruling classes on the one hand 
and of the masses on the other, create contradic- 
tions that ultimately result in a socially explosive 
situation. > f - 

It would be interesting. to take the example of 
Egypt. As we know, Egypt is passing through a 
grave economic crisis. President Sadat, himself a 
conservative, is compelled to suppress the Ikhwanusl 
Muslimin and their - revivalist movement, The 
Ikhwan movement has its base among the petty 
bourgeoisie of Egyptian society who are greatly 
affected by the developing economic crisis.. Need- 
less to say, in backward societies, in a situation of. 
economic crisis the petty bourgeois elements are 
more prone to develop aggressive religious fanati- 
cism. This movement poses a serious challenge to 
the government. President Sadat tries to outwit the 
Ikhwan leaders by officially enforcing certain reli- 
gious measures. Recently he is reported to have 
enforced capital punishment for atheistic pro- 
nouncements and for those who renounce Islam. 
This was aimed mainly against the Communists. 
Thus it is basically a social contradiction that while 
suppressing the religiously militant Ikhwan move- 
~ ment, Sadat enforces conservative'practices on his 

own in order to block the growing tide of economic 
discontent. ‘ : 

Iran provides another interesting example; the 
` situation there has its own special characteristics. 
Oil money had cansed strong inflationary pressures, 
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adversely affecting the urban petty bourgeoisie and 
the floating population of the lumpen proletariat. 
The former were mainly bazaar elements who were 
under the strong influence of the clergy whereas the 
latter were mainly rural people forced to migrate to 
urban areas as the so-called land reforms of the 
deposed Shah (which benefited mainly the large 
land-owners who took to capitalist farming) had 
uprooted them from their villages. Both these 
sections, highly discontented, had a strong inclina- 
tion towards religious militancy. The Shah’s highly 
repressive regime added fuel to the fire. 

The ex-Shah’s modernising projects also uprooted 
many people from their traditional occupations. 
The upper classes who amassed phenomenal wealth 
(the benefits of oil income accrued mainly to these 
classes) squandered it on gambling, drinking and 
seeing Hollywood movies. Such practices caused a 
strong revulsion among the traditional people of 
Iran, and this provided an ideal setting for the 
revivalist movement launched by the Shiaite clergy. 

Here it may be noted that what is sought to be 
revived is not the true spirit of Islam or fundamen- 
tal Islam as is often claimed, for there is nothing 
like pure or fundamental Islam. A religion is prac- 
‘tised through a period of history and carries all the 
influences of the period during which it is practised. 
Islam was practised through different periods and 
in different geographical locations. Everyone tries 
to understand Islam through his own spatio- 
temporal frame and calls it pure and unencumbered 
Islam. What is actually sought to be revived is 
encumbered religion with spatio-temporal accretions 
of the medieval period. 

It is also interesting to note that an Iranian intel- 
lectual, Ali Shariati, distinguished between calendar 
time and social time. According to him, most of 
the people in Iran (specially the rural people), 
although living in the 20th century according to 
calendar time, have not mentally grown beyond the 
medieval periods and thus socially they continue to 
live in the middle ages. Medieval conventions and 
morality greatly appeal to them. Any attempt to 
change this pattern (as their livelihood is also integ- 
rated with this social pattern) creates a sense of 
insecurity, and they respond enthusiastically to any 
movement which seeks to retain the traditional 
pattern. 

The upheaval in Iran should be seen in this pers- 
pective. It is not, as is often claimed, a religious 
movement pure and simple. It is a massive protest 
movement against a politically repressive regime as 
well as against social change. Leftist organisations 
like Mujaheedin-e-Khalq Iran and Fidayane-Khalq 
Iran and the Tudeh Party joined this movement 
because of its massive political implications. How- 
ever, even after the overthrow of the Shah 
‘Khomeini continues to exercise great influence over 
the people and the Leftists exercise influence in 
small pockets and among nationalities like Kurds 
etc. There are some clergymen who are in favour 
of adopting a radical approach to Islam, but they 
too do not enjoy much following, and at least for 
the time being they have been outmanoeuvred, 

Khomeini, for the reasons stated above, continues 
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to ride the crest of popularity. But ‘this situation 
may not continue indefinitely, Khomeini is 
perhaps fully aware of this danger and, in order to 
keep his authority intact, he keeps on inciting 
religious fanaticism. He talks of Islamic revolution 
without caring to define it concretely. 
revolution can be put tothe service of the toiling 
masses only if Islam is radically reinterpreted as 
Ali Shariati did. But one can hardly accept this 
from a conservative mullah like Ayatollah 
Khomeini. For him.Islam remains within the frame- 
work of the medieval ages. For these mullahs history 
comes to an end in the medieval period. No growth 
and change thereafter is admissible, at least not on 
the religious plane. ; 

Even to reinterpret Islam so asto establish an 
economically just and viable society one has to have 
a proper understanding of the complex economic 
issues and institutions produced by our industrial 
era. Khomeini has hardly any such qualification. 
He even lacks any kind of dynamic vision of a 
future society. His only plus point is that he led 
the massive movement against the hated regime of 
the Shah. Aslongas hatred of the Shah persists 
Khomeini will continue to enjoy great prestige. 

Right now it is a-tricky situation, and the Leftists 
have to carefully chalk out their strategy to co-exist 
with the Islamic revolutionaries who have their 
lunatic fringe which can be let loose against the 
Leftists. The recent clashes between Leftist students 
and Islamic revolutionaries in the university campus 
in Teheran are a pointer. The Islamic revolution- 
aries succeeded in closing down the offices of the 
Left student groups in the campus. The Tudeh 
Party, which takes its cue from the Soviet Union, 
does not intend to antagonise Khomeini and is lend- 
ing critical support to him. It has criticised 
Khomeini’s stand on the American hostages issue 
while supporting him in his tirade against American 
imperialism. 

In such a situation, to work out a viable strategy 
is extremely difficult. It requiries great skill on the 
part of the Leftist leadership. How the situation 
will develop is difficult to predict. The only ray 
of hope is that the masses who vigorously participa- 
ted in the political developments in Iran may force 
the leadership to adopt a radical approach to their 
problems. But in such a situation there is equal 
danger of chaos and anarchy for lack of proper 
direction — which may ultimately lead to a military 
take-over. > ; ‘ 

As against Iran, the revolotionary change in 
Afghanistan was the result of a military’ coup. 
Afghanistan is even more backward than Iran. A 
large number of people in Afghanistan live in the 
tribal era. Tribal chiefs have a strong vested in- 

“terest in perpetuating the pevailing system. They 
cannot be persuaded to accept change. ler 
it possible to change a tribal society into a socialist 
society swiftly without introducing distortions. The 
situation becomes all the more complex when such 
an attempt is made from above without full involve- 
ment of the masses as happened in Afghanistan. 

The situation is rendered even more complicated 


by geo-political factors and spheres of influence car- 
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Islamic’ 


Neither is: 


ved out by the super-powers. The revolutionary 
leadership in Afghanistan, for geo-political reasons, 
was pro-Soviet. It was, therefore, not surprising that 
China joined hands with extreme Rightist elements 
led by tribal chiefs and conservative mullahs in an 
attempt to overthrow the revolutionary regime. The 
explanation of the Chinese ideologues that the Soviet 
Union is a ‘social fascist power’ and that the hege- 
monistic designs of the ‘social fascist power’ has to 
be fought in alliance with the USA is utterly ridicu- 
lous. The entry of Soviet troops into Afghanistan 


. also should be seen in the light of such political in- 


terests. f 

Whatever the motives of the Soviet Union 
in sending its troops to Afghanistan (obviously it 
was motivated by considerations of super-power 
politics and geo-political compulsions), it has helped 
in saving the revolution. Without Soviet support 
the revolutionary regime would have collapsed as 
the violent aberrations of Hafizullah Amin had 
brought it to the edge of the precipice. If the revolu- 
tionary regime had collapsed, it would have been 
replaced by a‘pro-American Rightist government, 
which would have suited General Zia ul-Haq of 
Pakistan. General Zia too is using Islam as an in- 
strument for retaining power. General Zia has so 
cynically violated the Constitution of Pakistan that 
he saw no other alternative but to exploit the reli- 
gious sentiments of the people in a desperate at- 
tempt to legitimise his role. 

This brief and partial survey of the Islamic world 
clearly shows that revival of ‘fundamental Islam’ is 
amyth created by powerful vested interests from 
the Islamic world as well as from the Western world 
in order to divert peoples’ attention from the con- 
crete tasks of solving economic problems. In order 
to demystify the catchy but hollow notion of revival 
of ‘fundamentalist Islam’ it is necessary to under- 
stand and analyse the concrete situation in different 
countries of the Islamic world in terms of class 
forces and level of growth of productive forces and 
techniques of production. C] 
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Land Reforms 
and 

Peasant 
Movements 
in Punjab 


SUCHA SINGH GILL 


T= question of land reforms became very impor- 
tant atthe level of policy-making after India 
achieved political independence. In 1949 the Cong- 


ress Agrarian Reforms Committee released its report - 


which presented a programme of land reforms with- 
in the parliamentary democratic framework. Follow- 
ing this report State Governments began to enact 
legislation on land reforms. Like other States, 
Punjab (and PEPSU) also passed legislation in this 
respect. This article examines land reforms in 
Panjab. 

At the time of partition a major part of the land 
was under tenant cultivation. Land revenue records 
of Punjab indicate that land under tenant cultivation 
was 48.6 per cent in 1947 and 48.2 per cent in 1952. 
This is also confirmed bya field report of three 
villages in Punjab. According to this report the area 
under tenant cultivation was between 37 and 50 per 
cent in 1952. The 8th round of National Sample 
Survey estimated that in 1953-54 the extent of land 
under tenant cultivation was 40.42 percent in 
Punjab (including Delhi and Himachal Pradesh) 
and 37.71 percent in PEPSU. The Farm Manage- 
ment Survey data for Ferozepur district show that 
the percentage of operated area under tenancy was 
37 in 1954-55. Thus, at the time of enacting of land 

` reform legislation in Punjab and PEPSU, nearly 40 
per cent of the operated area was under tenancy. Of 
the total leased out area, 49.52 percent in Punjab 
and 32.88 per cent in PEPSU was leased out by non- 
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cultivating land-owners. The femaining area was 
leased out by. cultivating owners. 

Tenancy was oftwo kinds: (a) occupancy, and 
(b) at will. In Punjab, occupancy tenants with heri- 
table rights. cultivated 7 to 10 per cent of the culti- 
vated area and tenants-at-will cultivated between 30 
and 40 per cent of the area in 1952. According to 
the report of PEPSU Government in 1952, a total 


_ of 6,16,799 acres was under occupancy tenants and 


10,46,532 acres under tenants-at-will. Thus the major 
part of tenanted area was under tenants-at-will with 
no security of tenure. 

The tenants were further of two types: (a) plain 
tenants, and (b) owners-cum-tenants. The first cate- 
gory come from. among the landless, while owners- 
cum-tenants lease in land to increase the size of 
their holdings In Punjab 19.5! percent and in 
PEPSU 16.90 per cent of the. households were those 
of plain tenants, and owners-cum-tenants were 35.99 
and 35.85 per ceat respectively in Punjab and PEPSU . 
areas. They were leasing inland from both non- 
cultivating owers and cultivating owners. In Punjab 
non-cultivating owners’ contribution was the largest 
in leasing out land, accounting for nearly 50 per 
cent, followed by cultivating owners whose contri- 


` bution varied between 35.64 and 38.10 per cent of 


the total leased-out area. Most of the land under 
tenancy was without any formal contract. Informal 
contracts accounted for more than 70 per cent of the 
land. Share-cropping was the most important 
method in respect of payment of rent. Under this 
system, the landlord and the tenant shared the crop 
on a 50:50 basis. Besides, tenants had to render ser- 
vices of various kind to the landlords. Distribution 
of land leased in under different types of contracts 
is shown in the table given below: 


1 


Punjab 


` Percentage distribution of area leased in for I ee I to 1953-54 





Type of Lease Percentage of Area 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 





1. With formal contract : : 
3,60 


Cash rent 3.28 4.85 6.95 
Fixed crop rent 0.85 0.82 ` 1.09 1.31 
Proportionate : 
crop rent 18.24 20.05 18.47 17.99 
2. Without formal contract: 
Cash rent , 10.81 10.82 9.95 5.26 
` Fixed crop rent 2:31 3.04 2.71 3.04 
Proportionate 
crop rent 27.75 26.75 3142 37.10 
3. Other types 14.14 13.67 12,75 13.17 
4, Unspecified 22.30 21.57 18.76 15.18 
epsu 
1. With formal contract: 
Cash rent 24.37 17.69 18.56 15,77 
Fixed crop rent — — — — 
Proportionate 
crop rent 0.93 5.43 11.16 
2. Without formal contract: . 
Cash rent — 1.80 0.01 2.07 
Fixed Crop rent — — — 0.03 
Proportionate 
crop rent 10.64 13.20 14.55 11.82 
3. Other types 15.49 15.62 18.69 16.52 
- 4., Unspecified 48.59 50.76 42.76 42.63 


Source; NSS 8th round. 


Land was concentrated in a few hands. In Punjab 


35.51 per cent and in PEPSU 41.52 per cent of rural 
households were without land. Farmers owning 5 
acres or less constituted 35.04 per cent in Punjab and 
20.82 per cent in PEPSU. Their share of land was 
respectively 10.80 per cent and 5.46 per cent in 
Punjab and PEPSU. At the top, farmers who owned 
more than 30 acres were 2.74 per cent in Punjab 
and 3.91 per cent in PEPSU. Their share of land was 
respectively 30.60 and 28.03 per cent respectively. 

Holdings of various sizes were faced with the pro- 
blem of fragmentation. This problem was highlighted 
by some studies as early as in the 1920s. A study of 
village. Bairampur (Hoshiarpur) showed that 28 per 
cent of the holdings had over thirty fields and in 
three cases plots were so small that they had been 
lost sight of by their owners and had passed into the 
hands of others. In Suner village (Ferozepur) it was 
found that 50.3 per cent of the holdings had one to 
five fragments and 18 per cent had 6 to 10 frag- 
ments, and in one case a holding consisted of 60 to 
65 fragments in 1932. Similarly, in 1925, in Gijhi of 
Rohtak district, 66.3 per cent of the holdings had 
one to five fragments, 18.5 per cent had 6 to 10 frag- 
ments, and the rest had fragments numbering bet- 
ween 11 and 20. Though in the 1930s there was 
some voluntary consolidation of holdings, the pro- 
blem of fragmentation remained unsolved till com- 
pulsory consolidation of holdings was introduced 
after Independence. 

Intermediaries like biswedars, talukdars,’ etc., 
made the situation worse. They had no direct con- 
nection with land, but they exploited the cultivators 
in various ways and forced begar (free labour) on 
them. i 


Tue land reforms which intended to solve the land 
problems in Punjab can be divided into four cate- 
gories: (1) Abolition of intermediaries. i Tenancy 
reforms. (3)*Ceiling on land holdings. (4) Consoli- 
dation of holdings. / - 

-To abolish. intermediaries, the Punjab Abolition 
of Ala Malikiyat and Talukdar Act, 1951, was 
enacted as President’s Act, and it was re-enacted in 
1952. In October 1952, the institution of Zaildari 
was abolished and in the Budget session of the State 
Legislature in 1953 a Bill was passed for the aboli- 
tion of the system of Jagirdari. In PEPSU area, the 
PEPSU Abolition of Biswedari Ordinance was 
issued in 1950. 

In both areas Occupancy Acts were passed vesting 
proprietary .rights in the occupancy tenants. Final 
shape was given to tenancy legislation in the Punjab 
Security of Land Tenures Act 1953 which was amen- 
ded in 1955 and the PEPSU Tenancy and Agricul- 
tural Lands Act 1955. 

In both the Punjab and PEPSU Acts, the: maxi- 
mum rent was fixed as one-third of the gross pro- 
duce. With these Acts occupancy tenants got 
ownership rights. But landowners had the right to 
eject tenants-at-will and take over land up to 30 
standard acres (up to 40 standard acres in the case 


of displaced persons in PEPSU and 50 standard . 


acres in Punjab). After ejecting the tenant, the land- 
owner could either cultivate the land himself or 


give it to another tenant. The laws provided that a 
tenant was not to be ejected from an areatup to five 
acres (including any other land held by him) until - 
he had been settled on alternative land. In PEPSU 
laws security given to tenants was -up to 5 acres of 
land whether a tenant held land from a big or 


‘a small owner. In the Punjab laws a ‘tenant 


on a big holding was not to be ejected at 
all until alternative land had been provided 
while a tenant on a small holding had been 


‘given security up to 5 standard acres. The PEPSU 


laws gave security of tenure up to 15 standard acres 
to a tenant with continuous possession of 12 years 
at > commencement of the Act (December, 3, 
1953). tae 
- Both Punjab and PEPSU laws contained pro- 
visions enabling tenants to voluntarily acquire 
ownership in the nonresumable area if they had 
continuous standing of 6 years-in Punjab and 12 
years in PEPSU.- The compensation payable in 
Punjab was three-quarters of market value and in 
PEPSU 90 times the land revenue (including rates 
and cess) or Rs. 200 per acre, whichever was less. 
In PEPSU the ceiling was fixed at 30 standard 
acres (in the case of displaced persons 40 acres). In 
Punjab there was no such ceiling. But the State 
Government was empowered to take over surplus 
land above the permissible limit of 30 standard 


` acres (up to 50 acres in the case of displaced per- 


sons). 

In Punjab (both areas) exemptions from ceiling 
were granted to lands in cooperative garden colonies, 
land granted for gallantry to army personnel, 
orchards, well-run farms and tea estates. . 

Following the guidelines of the Central Land 
Reforms Committee announced on August 3, 1971, 
the Punjab Legislature enacted the Punjab Land 
Reforms Act 1972. A new level of ceiling was fixed 
in Punjab (including PEPSU area) at 7 hectares for’ 
double-cropping land under assured irrigation, 11 , 
hectares for single crop land under asvred irriga- 
tion, 20.6 hectares of barani land — and for other 
types of land, 21.8 hectares. 

Ceiling has been applied to family as a unit 
rather than to individual members. In the Punjab 
Act (1972) the above-mentioned ceiling applies to 
a family of five. When the number of members of 
a family exceeds five, the permissible area increases 
by one-fifth of the permissible area for each member 
in excess of five, subject to the condition that ad- 
ditional land shall be allowed for not more than 
three such members. . 

Exemption has been given to land belonging to 
any religious or charitable institution but not belon- 
ging to the mahant, mohatamim or manager thereof; 
land owned or vested in or taken in lease by the - 
State or Central Government, university and edu- 
cational institutions or trusts and Corporations 
owned or controlled by State or Central Govern- 
ments, the Bhoodan Yagna Board, agricultural co- 
operative societies, Land Mortgage Banks and State 
or Central cooperative banks. 

In both Punjab and PEPSU, laws were enacted 
for compulsory consolidation of holdings to solve 
the problem of fragmentation. A separate depart- 
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Year Number of ` Number of 
notices of actual 
ejectment ejectment 
a Sp as 
1950-51 8388 3137 
1951-52 7083 3287 
1952-53 17503 N.A. 
1953-54 60358 13700 





ment was opened for this purpose and consolidation 
work was started. i 

The land reform legislation of Punjab (and 
PEPSU) had many flaws. Passage of legislation took 
along time. A large number of land-owners evicted 
tenants on paper as well as in practice immediately 
after Independence when land reforms became a 
burning question. The situation regarding eject- 
ment as reported by the Punjab Government in the 
State Assembly was as given in the table above. 


case of dispute, the tenant had to fight his case in 
court himself — which most ‘of the poor tenants 
could not afford to doas -the judicial process 
is a very costly affair. 

The Acts imposed'responsibility for implementa- 
tion on magistrates and revenue officials (collectors, 
revenue assistants, tehsildars, naib tehsildars, circle 
kanungo, right down to the patwari). Itis a com- 
mon observation that these persons are in no posi- 
tion to ensure protection of the tenants. They have 
little time, and even if they can spare time, they are 
biased in favour of big land-owners — many of 
them come from such families. The implementation 
machinery has been successful in sabotaging land 
reforms. 

Coming to implementation, Punjab has a very 
poor record in respect of tenancy reforms. A report 
of the Planning Commission (1966) reads as follows: 


“The law regarding security of tenure appears to be on the 


These figures are only for the 
Punjab area, but the situation 
was not different in PEPSU area. 
In addition, a large number of 
cases of ejection were not allowed 
by powerful land-owners to come 
to the notice of the state. Land- 
lord-interest dominated the 
Legislature and strongly influenc- 
ed police and local administr- 
ation. They were thus able to 
suppress facts about the number 
of actual ejectments. This resulted 
in reduction of the area under 
tenancy. This is borne out bya 
survey of four villages of Punjab 
and one of PEPSU by the Com- 
mittee on Tenancy Reforms in 
March 1956. As compared to 
near 40 per cent of area under 
tenancy in 1953-54, the com- 
mittee found that in 1956 the 
area under tenancy was 30 per 
cent in Punjab and 20 per cent 
in PEPSU. 

Provisions like self-cultivation, 
‘voluntary surrenders’, exemp- 
tions from ceiling under ‘coop- 
erative garden colonies’, ‘well run 
farms’, etc., were serious legal 
flaws favouring land-owners, and 
did a lot of harm to tenants. The 
rate of compensation to acquire 
ownership of land was too high in 
the Punjab region and was beyond 
the capacity of the poor tenants. 

Fixation of rent at one-third of 
the produce was favourable as 
compared to the traditional rate 
of one-half. But it went against 
those tenants who offered to pay 
this rate, resulting in their evic- 
tion. The flaws in the legislation 
concerning security of tenure for 
tenants converted a benefit into a 
tragedy for many tenants. In 
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whole somewhat illusory. This is supported by the fact that the 
number of tenants in existence in the Punjab area at the time 
when the Punjab Security of Land Tenure Act was amended 
in 1955 has greatly decreased, From the information supplied 
by the State Government on March 30, 1955, it appears that 
the total number of tenants, including tenants-cum-owners, 
was 5,83,400, From the information supplied by the Punjab 
Government recently (1964) it appears that the total number 
of tenants who were holding land at the commencement of the 
Act and are still holding land as tenants is 80,250. It seems 
difficult to account for the large difference between these two 
figures. Even if we treat all the post-Act tenants (who were 
admitted up to October 1960 and are going to be settled) as 
those in existence in 1955, the difference between the two 
figures still remains large. Corresponding figures of the PEPSU 
area are not available but the position would not be different 
from that obtaining in Punjab State,” 


Up to 1964, 19,342 tenants (in both Punjab and 
PEPSU) acquired proprietary rights over 1,27,794 
acres of land. This explains the eviction of tenants 
from land on a large scale. Our own study of a 
village-in Gurdaspur district has brought out similar 
results. Evidence collected by Wolf Ladejinsky on 
the study of tenurial conditions in Ludhiana sup- 
ports these conclusions. According to data avail- 
able, there were about 28,000 tenancies in Ludhiana 
district in 1953-54 and they were 40 per cent of the 
cultivating families (1961 census) and cultivated 27 
per cent of the total cultivated land. In 1965 the 
number of pure tenants was small and they were 
changed frequently for fear of claiming tenancy 
rights. In most of the cases land had been resumed 
by owners for selfcultivation. NSS data show 
that area leased in as percentage of total cultivated 
area in Punjab (including Haryana) declined from 
35.39 per cent in 1960-61 to 28.01 per cent in 
1970-71. But the decline in the number of landless 
tenants was much larger. They constituted 27 per 
cent of the tenants (pure tenants and owners-cum- 
tenants) in 1960-61 but were reduced to 9.02 per 
cent in 1970-71. The area under various kinds of 
tenancy further came down to 19.3 per cent in 1978. 
But the number of purely tenant holdings and area 
operated by them has been reduced to virtual non- 
existence. They were 2.2 per cent of the cultivators 
and operated 0.6 per cent of the area. Our own 
study of six villages from the two districts of Punjab 
shows that landless tenants were 3.8 to 6.6 per cent 
of the total cultivators. The total land under tenant 
cultivation was between 11.3 and 15.3 per cent. 

Provisions regarding the: fixation of rent are not 
regulated at all. A number of reports show that 
conventional one-half of the produce is paid by 


tenants to the land-owners. Cases have been reported ` 


where rent exceeds even the conventional one-half. 
This happens when rent is charged in cash. 

With the implementation of ceiling, about 3,91,837 
standard acres and 106 ordinary acres were declared 
surplus. Of this, 61,177 standard acres got exempted 
and 2,64,844 standard acres were available for 
disposal. Up to 1964, 1,22,262 standard acres were 
utilised for resettlement of 63,520 tenants but they 
had taken physical possession of 65,466 acres. At 
the time of passing of the Punjab Land Reforms Act 
1972, it was officially given out that 5 lakh acres 
would be found surplus under the revised ceiling 
level. - But up to June 1976, 14,832 returns had been 
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scrutinised and -1,957 hectares had been declared 
surplus, and physical possession of only 394 hectares 
had been given. The Government was expecting 
that a total'of nearly 8,000 acres would be found 
surplus. The dismal performance of the State was 
due to intervention of courts, procedural difficulties, 
pressure from the landlord lobby and unwillingness 
of the Government to risk losing political support 
from influencia! sections. 

On implementation of ceiling and disposal] of sur- 
plus land the best commentary is found in the 
findings of the Harchand Singh Committee, report 
(1973). In July 1972, the Governor of Punjab, 
with the approval of the Punjab Government, 
appointed a committee headed by Harchand Singh 
to probe the setting up of sizeable agricultural farms 
on evacuee land by officers, their relatives and other 
influential public men. The surplus of evacuee land 
of various kinds after rehabilitation of refugees from 
Pakistan was inherited by the Government of India 
which it transferred to the Government of Punjab in 
1960-61 at prices considerably below market value. 
It was expected that the Punjab Government would 
distribute in all 3,74,000 acres among the landless. 
This land was being cultivated by abadkars who had 
brought under cultivation the waste land in the 
river-beds. The Government adopted the policy of 
open auction to dispose of this land. Influential 
persons, through restricted auctions and illegal deals, 
acquried a major part of this land, causing the 
eviction of poor abadkars. The committee found 
many cases of illegal deals by influential persons 
including the Agriculture Minister, the Development 
Minister, a Parliamentary Secretary, the Speaker, 
Congress MPs, members and founder-members of 
the Punjab Assembly, a former Akali Minister and 
also prominent leader of CPI(M), the Education 
Secretary, some senior police officials and several 
provincial civil service officers. These persons had 
acquired land in the names of relatives, obliging ten- 
ants or landless Harijans. The committee observed: 

“These persons, men with means as they are, had an edge 
over the poor tillers, who could not mobilise requisite 
resources to compete with them. Even otherwise, they had 
the goodwill and patronage of the auctioning officers on 
their side. As a result, the poor and needy persons, depen- 
ding upon agriculture alone, ‘had ‘been deprived of the 
opportunity of purchasing these lands and such actual land- 
less tillers of land as were occupying the same, -of course 
unauthorisedly, were uprooted, This was a tragic outcome 
of the policy of open auctions, It frustrated the cherished 
ideology of land for landless tillers’, 

The most interesting part of these finding was the 
fact that the very elite of Punjab, individuals in 
commanding political positions, law makers, up- 
holders of law or moulders of public opinion revers- 
ed the process of land reforms. These persons were 
exonerated by the State Government after the resig- 
nation of Ministers and the Speaker and no follow- 


“up action was taken. 


However, there were two positive results of the 
land reforms legislation. The first was the elimina- 
tion of the intermediaries between the state and the 
cultivators. Occupancy tenants acquired ownership 
rights over their land. Secondly, consolidation of 
holdings in the State was speedly achieved. 


MAINSTREAM 


THE Report of the Congress 
Agrarian Reforms Committee 
represented the thinking of the 
Indian National Congress on the 
question of land reforms. The 
Congress being in power. sought 
„to solve this question by enact- 
ing legislation and getting it im- 
plemented through state mach- 
inery. In the implementation 
process mass participation was 
not sought — it was totally left 
to the bureaucracy. Another 
_ trend was represented by follo- 
wers of Gandhi, who launched 
the Bhoodan movement. This did 
not .gain dny momentum in 
Punjab. Only the Communists 
‘represented an alternative trend 
> to the Congress approach to land 
reforms. In 1948 the CPI adopted 
„a new political thesis at its 
Second Congress and put forward 
the slogan of land to the tiller 
and strategy of militant mobilis- 
ation of the peasants for agrarian 
tevolution. Only the CPI had on 
its programme the mobilisation 
of peasants and organisation of 
a poor peasants’ struggle on the 
land issae. : 

In Punjab the CPI-dominated 
Kisan Sabha launched a tenant 
-struggle (1948) in Una area. The 
Red Party ‘organised a tenant 
struggle (1946-52) in Sunam- 
Mansa belt of PEPSU. Asa 
` result of these struggles, occup- 
ancy tenants were able to aquire 
land inboth regions of Punjab. 
The Kisan Sabha could not 
organise a State-wide struggle on 
this issue. Though occupancy 
tenants acquired: ownership of 
land, non-occupancy tenants 
faced eviction. A large number 
of them were evicted under one 
pretext or another on the com- 
pletion of the first phase of land 
legislation. Many illegal and 
benami transfers of land also 
took place. 

The whole thrust of the land 
legislation was biased against 
the tenants. Its main objective 
was to enable land-owners to 
have unfettered right over land, 
_ unfettered by the opposing claims 
of the tenants. Neither the Kisan 
Sabha nor any other organisation 
launched any struggle against 
loopholes in the land -reforms 
legislation (particularly its being 
biased against the’ tenants) or 
againt defective and bureaucratic 
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implementation. 

It is interesting to note that 
in a period during which eviction 
of tenants was going on, the 
Kisan Sabha led an important 
agitation (1959). This agitation 
was militant and very. widesp- 
read in terms of both area and 
involvement of peasantry. This 
agitation served the interests of 
the land-owners and saved them 
from betterment levy imposed by 
the state for'a limited number of 
years to recover the expenditure 
incurred by the Government on 
development schemes. The far- 
reaching consequence of. this 
agitation was that it forestalled 
any future move to impose taxes 


on the rich peasantry and saved 
potential capitalist farmers from 
any taxes. In this way this agita- 
tion facilitated capitalist develop- 
ment in agriculture. In the pro- 
cess, the Communists by not 
organising the tenants and by 
providing leadership to the move- 
ment of land-owners,acted as a 
catalyst of capitalist development 
in Punjab. The whole show was 
led by Communists though Akalis 
were participants. (Similar has 
been the performance of move- 
ments (1974-75) of the Punjab 
Wahikar Union in the matter 
of cotton prices and availability 
of diesel and fertilisers and Kisan 


Sabha’s campaigns for higher 
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procurement prices in the subsequent period). 

With the rise of the Naxalite movement, again the 
question of land to the tiller was in focus. But 
Naxalites in Punjab did not organise a mass move- 
ment-— initially they did not believe in mass move- 
ments. When they recognised the role of mass move- 
ments and began to organise the peasantry, they 
organised struggles on the issue of cotton prices and 
availability of diesel and chemical fertilisers (1974). 
In 1970 the Punjab CPI launched a land-grab move- 


ment as part of nationwide agitation. But this could . 


not assume the form of a mass movement. The only 
achievement of this campaign was cancellation of 


There are many problems concerned with imple- 
mentation of the decision of the Government. Kisan 
Sabhas are taking up their problems. But the pro- ` 
blem of many abadkars who have been evicted by 
those who have brought land in open auctions and 
through illegal or unauthorised deals, yet remains 
to be solved. 

Thus, the role of peasant ‘movements in Punjab 
has been very limited in respect’ of land reforms. 
Only in limited areas and on a few issues has inter- 
vention of the organised peasant movement had 
some positive effect on the implementation of, land 


lease of the Birla Farm in Ropar 
district and occupation of land 
by peasants of Padhrali farm in 
Gurdaspur. 


In the recent period the most 
glorious movement of the peas- 
antry has been abadkars’ (settlers) 
struggle for evacuee land. This 
was a long-drawn struggle of 
settlers (abadkars) who occupied 
uncultivable land and by their 
efforts, made it cultivable. In 


1960-61 the ‘Central Government~ - 


transferred 3,74,000 acres of 
uncultivatable land- around the 
river-beds to the State Govern- 
ment at considerably below 
market prices. The settlers, mostly 
poor peasants belonging to Rai 
Sikh, Jat and Harijan commun- 
ities, had begun to occupy this 
land in the late fifties. When the 
State Government in 1964 began 
the policy of open auction to 
dispose of this land, the abadkars 
began to be evicted. But they put 
up resistance against eviction and 
demanded that land ownership 
should be transferred to them. 
There developed two centres of 
this movement. One was Sangowal 
(Jullundur) and the other Mate- 
wara Hedon (Ludhiana). This 
movement passed through various 
stages and was successful in 
stopping eviction of many 


abadkar tenants. The battle was 


ultimately won when the Punjab 
Chief Minister declared on 
January 18, 1979, the decision of 
the State Government to confer 
proprietary rights on small occup- 
ants of evacuee land up to five 
ordinary acres. It was expected 
that in all about 12,000 to 15,000 
- families belonging to Gurdaspur, 
Ferozepur, Amritsar and Jullun- 
dur districts would benefit from 
this ‘decision.’In this agitation 
both the Kisan Sabhas played 
the leading role to protect the 
tena nts, 
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Z l MAINSTREAM 


‘Odds Against 
West Bengal 
Film Industry 


SAILEN DASGUPTA’ 


T= draft Compulsory Screening 
of West Bengal Films Bill, 
1979, has been lying with the 
Union Home Ministry for more 
than six months now. The State 
Government has sent.two remin- 
ders and its representatives had 
discussions with the Union Minis- 
try in Delhi several times for 
clearance of the Bill. 
The Bill had to be referred to 
the Central Government because 


it “seems to impose certain res- _ 


trictions on trade and commerce” 
and under proviso. to clause(b) of 
Article 304 of the Constitution it 
is necessary'to obtain the prior 
approval of the President before 
its introduction in the Assembly. 
For several decades, Bengal was 
- the biggest film centre and films 
produced by. New Theatre had a 


- because of the 


lucrative market all over the 
country. With Independence and 
partition the picture changed. 
Apart from loss of market for 
Bengali films in Bangladesh, West 
Bengal films ‘gradually lost mar- 
kets in other States in the eastern 
region which developed their own 
language films. 

But the biggest setback came 
when Bombay developed as a 
commercial film centre for film 
making in’ Hindi language, with 
well-equipped modern studios. 
Producers and distributors of 
films in Bombay, partly also in 
Madras, now practically dominate 
the exhibition network. Cinema 
house are booked years in ad- 
vance by the film makers of 
Bombay, and often these bookings 
are made even as production of 
the film is started. One by one, 
cinema halls in West Bengal have 
fallen in line with this system, 
lucrative terms 
offered by producers and distri- 


' butors of Hindi films — not to 


speak of the role of black money. 
The result has been that the pro- 
ducers and distribttors of films 
in the State have little chance of 
ensuring release of their films in 
the commercial circuit. Instances 
are many where even good films 
have to wait quite long for release 
because of advance bookings 
made for Hindi films. For ins- 


tance, the National Award winn- 
ing films of Buddadhev Dasgupta 
and Mrinal Sen like “Duratta’’, 
“Parsuram” and “Neem Anna- 
purna” (Bitter Rice) are locked 
in film vaults awaiting release 
even after the lapse of two years 
or so. All three films have been 


financed by the West Bengal 
Government. 
The problem was examined 


carefully, in consultation with all 
sections of people connected with 
the film industry in the State, and 
the State Government is now of 
the firm view that the evil cannot 
be eradicated and the strangle- 
hold of the economically power- 
ful distributors on virtually all 
cinema houses cannot be remov- 
ed, without imposing appropriate 
restrictions on the film trade by 
legislation. 

The draft Bill provides that 
West Bengal films shall be exhi- 
bited for a period of not less than 
12 weeks ina year in all show- 
houses within the State. The State 
Government may, . however, 
change the period of such com- 
pulsory screening or exempt any 
cinema house from the operation 
of this provision. Reservation of 
screening time of 12 weeks out of 


- 52 weeks in a year allows ample 
‘opportunity to 


- exhibitors to 
screen films from other States. It 
will be seen also that language is 





APARTHEID AT KOVALAM 
BINOO K. JOHN 


KOVALAM beach resort is one project of the Tourism 

Development Corporation which has immense tourist 
potential as the beach is one of the calmest in the world. 
To the Western tourist used to $ 300 a day beach 

/ resorts, the rate of Rs 300 aday is heaven. Every thing 
about the resort, tucked into a beautiful coastal strip 
about 20 km from Trivandrum city, has a novelty about 
it, But things at Kovalam are not going as they should, 

The beach resort is a direct reflection of the tourism 
policy pursued by planners and also the Indian attitude 
to ‘white skin’. It might be a ‘legacy’ left behind by the 
- British, but the fact remains that we still look upon 
foreigners with ‘great reverence, The attitude of the 
ITDC in its treatment of Indian tourists is a shameless 
practice of this. 

After the corporation’s intrusion into the pristine 
atmosphere of Kovalam, the beach Was divided into two 
with a rope mesh strung along the width of the sand. 
One section was for the ‘whites’ and hotel residents, 
and the other for the ‘locals’ and ‘petty tourists’ — 
meaning ‘Indians’. 

All you have to do to ‘test’ the segregation policy is 
to step into the ‘restricted areas’! At once a guard will 
move up to you and say, “This place is not for you” 
and will point to the area beyond the mesh, You are 
not expected to retort. All you are expected to do is to 
walk out, As you start walking away several ‘phoreners’ 
jn various stages of nudity look mockingly at you — 
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like they perhaps do at blacks in South Africa. But this 
is Kovalam, in India! 
The explanation given by the tourism policy makers 


for this segregation is that Indian tourists and locals 


stare at the nude bathers. Does ITDC mean to say that 
the white women can stand the j ignominy of lying naked 
in public but cannot bear curious gazes!. If nudity in 
public is alien to our culture, what should be done is 
to ban it and not bar Indians from the beach. 

In a recent article on the Indian attitude to tourism 
in The Illustrated Weekly the author rightly observes, 
“In America they eat American food, in France they eat 
French food, in China they eat Chinese food, but in 
India we eat foreign food because we are forced to 
make foreign food for foreigners ... To me the idea of 
turning the beaches of India into open air bedrooms is 
detestable ... Instead of pampering foreigners, the 
authorities must help Indians discover their own country 

.If you take care of Indian tourists, foreign tourists 
will take care of themselves’’. 

‘Talking of Indian tourists, have the ‘authorities even 
recognised that they exist? Maybe the tourism policy 
drafters believe that Indians are not capable of touring. 
In which tourist spots in India have arrangements been 
made for the comfort of Indian tourists? Indians are 
meant to stay at home and watch from afar their 
country being discovered. 

(Courtesy: Youth Times) 
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not the criterion for declaring a 
film a West Bengal film. West 
Bengal film by definition includes 
any language film produced in 
the State: 

The second important feature 
of the proposed legislation is to 
regulate the financial terms gov- 
erning exhibition of films, that is, 
the terms settled by agreement 
between the producer/distributor 
of the film on the one hand, and 
the exhibitor on the other. It has 
-been proposed to regulate the 





Application on -prescribed forms, 
obtainable from the Administration 
Department of National Institute Of 
‘| Health & Family Welfare, Near DDA 
Flats, Munirka, New Delhi either per- 
sonally or by sending self addressed 
envelope (97x47) duly stamped with 
Indian Postal Order for Rs. 1/- payable 
to Accounts Officer, are invited for the 
following temporary posts: 

1, Professor (Epidemiology)= 


1 post (Rs. 1800-100-2000-125/2- 
2250) -with NPA: as per rates 
approved by the Government. 


Qualification & Experience: 
Essential: 


in the first or the second schedule 
or part If of the chird schedule 
(other than licentiate qualification) 
to the Indian Medical Council Act 
1956. Holders of educational quali- 
fications included in Part I of 
the third schedule should also ful- 
fil the conditions stipulated in 
section 13 (3) of the Indian Medi- 
cal Council Act, 1956. 


(ii) Post-graduate degree such as 
M.D. (CHA)/MD (PSM)/M.R. 
C.P. with Public Health as a spe- 
cial subject/D,P.H. : 


(ii) At least|twelve years teaching/train- 
ing/research experience in the con- 
cerned discipline/subject after pre- 
scribed post-graduate qualification 
of which at least six years should 
be as Associate Professor/Assistant 
Professor in a medical college/or 
in an equivalent grade in a research 
institution, 

Desirable: 
Three years administrative experi- 
ence in aresponsible position. 
Age limit:—Not exceeding 50 years. 


2. Professor (Reproductive 
Biomedicine) = 
1 post (Rs. 1800-100-2000-125/2- 
2250 with NPA as per rates appro- 
- ved by the Government. 
Qualification & Experience 
Essential: ` 
(i) A medical qualification included 
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G) A medical qualification included 


terms of trade by determining the 
percentage of net sale proceeds 
to be shared by the exhibitor and 
producer/distributor, and also to 
regulate the percentage of net sale 
proceeds which should be treated 


‘as “hold-over” amount for con- 
tinuing exhibition of the film in | 


a particular cinema house. The 
need for such a provision is 
obvious, because any law reserv- 
ing some part of screening time 
for one class of films cannot be 
operative and enforceable unless 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH & FAMILY WELFARE 


in the first or the second schedule 
or part iI of the Third Schedule 
y {other than licentiate qualifica- 
tions) to the Indian Medical Coun- 
cil Act, 1956. Holders of the 
educational qualifications included 
in part II of the third schedule 
should also fulfil the conditions 
stipulated in section 13 (3) of the 
rae Medical Council Act, 


Post-graduate degree in Surg./ 
Med./Gynae. & Obst./such as 
M.D./M.S/M.O/M.R.C.0.G/M.R. 
C.P./F.R.C.S. or equivalent degree 
of a rscognised University. 


(ii) 


(iii) At least twelve years teaching/ 
raining/research experience in the 
concerned discipline/subject after 
prescribed post-graduate qualifica- 
tion, of which at least six years 
should be as Associate professor/ 
Assistant professor in a medical 
college or in an equivalent grade in 
a research institution. 


Desirable: 
Three years administrative experience 
in a responsbile position. 
Age limit.:—Not exceeding 50 years, 
3. sncecge Se rs (Female . 


nical= 

1_ post, (Rs. 1100—50—1500—60- 
1800 with NPA as per rates appro- 
ved by the Government.’ 


Qualification & Experience 
Essential: 

(i) A medical qualification included 
in the first or the second schedule 
or part Ii of the third schedule 
, (other than licentiate quallfications) 


to the Indian Medical Council Act, 


1956. Holders of educational 
qualifications included in part I 
of the third schedule should also 
fulfil the conditions stipulated. in 
section 13(3) of the Indian Med- 
ical Council Act, 1956. 


Post-graduate degree such as 
M D/M.S/M.O/Ph. D or equiva- 
lent degree of a recognised univer- 


i 


the financial terms in regard to 
exhibition of such films are regu- 
lated. Such regulation is also 
essential to ensure a fair return 
to the distributor and the pro- 
ducer, 

The third important feature is, 
the draft Bill seeks to regulate the 
terms of trade between the distri- 
butor and the producer. It is well 
known that producers have the 
pivotal role in film making, but 

‘they are economically the most 
; (Continued on page 33) 





(iii) At least five years teaching/train- 
ing/research experience in the con- 
cerned discipline/subject after pre- 
scribed post-graduate qualification 
in a medical college/recogniged 
institution. . 

Age limit:—Not exceeding 40 years. 
4. Research Officer (Population 


V Genetics & Human Development) = 
1 post (Rs. 700-40-900-EB-40- 
1100-50-1300) i 


Qualification & Experience: 
Essential; 


-(i) Master’s degree in Anthropology/ 
Human Biology with specialisation 
in physical Anthropology/Human 
Genetics. 


Gi) Three year’s research experience 
in population genetics and in 
related fields, 


Desirable: 


Experience in the study of genetic 
effects of Inbreeding, Haemoglobino- 
pathics and Genetic Counselling, 


Age limit:—Not exceeding 40 years, 
The post at Sl. No. 2 will be filled on 
a purely ad-hoc basis. The designation 
of the post of Assistant professor 
(Female) is likely to be changed as 
‘Junior Specialist in Obstetrics & Gyna- 
ecology. The upper age limit is relaxable |, 
by 5 years for scheduled Caste/Schedule 
Tribe candidates Candidates working in 
Government/Semi-Government organi- 
sations must apply through proper 
channel. T.A. as admissible under the 
rules will be paid to the candidates for 
attending the interview. The complete 
application forms alongwith the Indian 
Postal Order worth Rs. 8/- (Rs. 2/. for 
Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe candi- 
dates) payable to Accounts Officer 
should reach the office mentioned above |. 
latest by 30th June, 1980, 


+The post- of Asstt. Professor 
(Female) is reserved for Stheduled caste 
candidates, General candidates who 
apply will be considered only if. no- 
suitable Scheduled Caste candidates is 
available 
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The New 
Breed — 


Wiat the Editor’s Notebook 
warned in Mainstream (June 
7, 1980) seems to have already 


come true: “...... it is important ` 


to note that the new breed of 


'* legislators who have come up in 


significant numbers in the Indira 
- Congress are not overburdened 
with any commitments to special 
change, even on the formal 
plane...” G ; 
One of the new ‘Young’ MPs, 
Kamal Nath, appeared in. the 
' Delhi Doordarshan’s Youth 
Forum programme on June 4. 
The preliminary justification 
given by the interviewer for in- 
' -cluding Kamal Nath in sucha 
- programme was that he is a man 
of achievements. After all Kamal 
Nath is President of the newly 
formed Indo-Gulf Chamber of 
commerce. Kamal Nath extend- 
ed the justification by saying that 
his aunt had been in the freedom 
struggle with Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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The interviewer had decided to 
be obsequious in the presencé of 
such a notable personality by 


expressing agreement with every- . 


thing that Kamal Nath had to 
say. The interview was spattered 
with statements like this . from 
Kamal Nath: 

“I do come from a background 
of influence and affluence. So 
what? I have already stated that 
my aunt was in the freedom 
struggle.” 

{The electorate trusts the 
young.” : 

“Only the young possess dyna- 
mism.”’ (That should exclude the 
Prime Minister, but it depends 
on what the definition of the 
young is.) 

“We, the young are not ham- 
pered by any ideology. We just 
believe in doing things.” 

— and so on. . 

The whole purpose of the inter- 
view seemed fo be to project a 
member of the ruling party to 
give him status in the eye of the 


. beholder. Doordarshan could say 


they were presenting a man of 
substance and quality, of whom 
even P.C. Sethi is reportedly 
scared. But the process of mani- 
pulating public opinion, rather 
than providing balanced infor- 
mation is obvious. What is not 
being realised by Doordarshan or 
the interviewer is that an effort 


of this type to woo public opinion ` 


is too transparent and even coun- 
ter-productive. The mere expo- 
sure of someone over TV is not 
to win public ‘approbation. It is 
being forgotten that television is 
a merciless medium and can 
reveal the truth about a person, 
whatever the build-up that may 
be given to him. Kamal Nath 


hardly cut a. dashing or even a - 


credible figure. On the conceptual 
level, he gives the impression of 
holding back, rather than coming 
forward.. : 

Kamal Nath says he bas no 
ideology to bother him. So, what 
does bother him? He says the 
young MPs believe in doing 
things. Which things? The pursuit 
of power? If so, why not frankly 


‘say so? Has he any framework of. 


reference, and if so, what is it? 
Doordarshan is now headed by 
someone who bypassed two of 
his seniors and has recently made 
his name by holding out reserva- 


' to contact the women or 


tions about the reference to 
Sanjay Gandhi being groomed for 
Prime Ministership, made in the 
script of the undelivered election 
broadcast by a CPI leader. He 
must owe a great deal to the rul- 
ing establishment. Let us be frank 
about it: in terms of quid pro 
quo for the Director the Kamal 
Nath type of programme would 
be unexceptionable. 

It is strange or coincidental 
that the same issue of Mainstream 
(June 7) should carry an excerpt 
from The Times Literary Supple- 
ment (May 2, 1978) to the effect 
that Mussolini chose as his sub- 
ordinates those whom he knew 
to be second-rate or worse, so 
that he could always dominate 
over them. 

Surely, we in India do not des- 
erve to be witness to such a 
phenomenon. 


New Delhi Doordarshi 


Bihar Rape Cases 


I was interested to read Vimla 

Farooqui’s letter on Lodipur 
Rape in Mainstream (May 31, 
1980), Mtie women ortie Bihar 
Mahila Samaj group had reached 
Bachia before me I am very glad 
to hear about it. It was a matter 
of concern rather than of pride 
that I should be the frst to do so, 
I had asked Patel and others if 
anyone else had come to make 
any inquiries and they said no, 
none had come so far. 

Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh 
Vahini girls were very good com- 


-panions on an errand like this, I 


should have been just as happy 
the 
group (Bihar Mahila Samaj) 
Vimla Farooqui mentions. But I 
did not have their address. She 
has still net mentioned it. One 
cannot arrive in a city and 
expect to find a group or party 
office. I knew the Vahini’s nation- 
al office was at 12, Rajendra 
Nagar, and J had been told what 
directions to give to the rickshaw- 
puller. 

However, what interests me 
most in Vimla Farooqui’s letter 
is something else. She mentions 
alist of cases which the Bihar 
Mahila Samaj group had investi- 
gated. What did they do with 
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their findings? What did they dô 
with Bachia’s case? Why did they 
not write about them and make 
as much noise as possible? 

It is not enough to be first on 


the spot, which they say they . 


were, Patel et al to the contrary. 
It is also necessary to ventilate 
wrong. 

Vasudha Dhagamwar 
(Camp) New Delhi. 
June 1, 1980. 


Tito’s Socialism : 
A Rejoinder 


PROFESSOR Hiren Mukerjee’s 
tribute, ‘Tito: A Titan of 
Our Time” (Mainstream, May 10, 
1980) is a poignant yet crisp 
evaluation of . Tito, perhaps 
the last legendary frontlmer in 
the war against Nazism. But 
some of the assertions laid down 
raise doubts, particularly Pro- 
fessor Mukerjee’s full marks given 
to Tito’s Marxism: “Yugoslavia 
has needed no deviation from the 
Marxist path and no flaunting 
(which she has never done) of 
‘nationa) communism’, but has, 
on the contrary, though some- 
times in a tentative, even pro- 
vocative fashion, added to the 
treasury of Marxist-Leninist 
practice”. i 

Iam tempted to quote from 
the “Statement of Meeting of 
Representatives of the Com- 
munist and Workers: Parties’’, 
held in Moscow in November, 


1960, when Professor Mukherjee - 


was a Member of the National 
Council of the undivided Com- 
munist Party of India, which was 
one of the signatories of the 81 
parties that took part in the deli- 
berations and adopted the docu- 
ment unanimously: ‘The Com- 
munist Parties have unanimously 
condemned the Yugoslav variety 
of international opportunism, a 
variety of modern revisionist 
‘theories’ in concentrated form. 
After betraying Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, which they termed obsolete, 
the leaders ‘of the League 
of Communists in Yugoslavia 
opposed their anti-Leninist revi- 
sionist programme’ to the Decl- 
aration of 1957; they set the LCY 


against the international Com- 
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“munist movVeitiént as a whole, 


severed their country from the 
Socialist camp, made it dependent 
on so-called: ‘aid’ from US and 
other imperialists, and thereby 
exposed the Yugoslav people to 
the danger of losing the revolu- 
tionary gains achieved’ through a 
heroic struggle. The Yugoslav 
revisionists carry on subversive 
work against the Socialist camp 
and the worjd Communist move- 
ment.” 

The long excerpt runs counter 
to the judgement of Professor 
Mukerjee. There was a long and 
bitter debate on the 81 Parties’ 
document after 1960 on many 
cardinal issues contained in it, 
in both the national and inter- 
national Communist movement, 
but there was no controversy on 
condemnation of Yugoslav revi- 
sionism spearheaded by the LCY 
under the leadership of Marshal 


Josip Broz Tito. 
Tito’s experiment on “self- 
Management” has not at all 


proved to be a success. Yugo- 
slavia reels under high degree of 
unemployment and inflation, in 
no way different from the crisis- 
ridden West European economies. 
The malady is more deep-seated 
inasmuch as unlike the West 
European countries, the Belgrade 
regime still looks after a deve- 
loping country. The theory of 
self-management was in, fact 
criticised in 1972 in three 


speeches made by Tito, Edvard. 


Kardelj and Stane Dolanc (See 
Ideological and Political Offensive 
of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia; Belgrade 1972). The 
insignificant role assigned to thẹ 
Communist Party for more than 
two decades was admitted to be 


an error. In a letter to the mem- | 


bers of LCY, the Executive 
Bureau of the Presidium of the 
party and Tito wrote on Septem- 
ber 29, 1972: “By a more precise 
definition of ideological criteria, 
by clear-cut political stands and 
through the action of its mem- 
bers in the self-management and 
state organs and socio-political 
organisations, the League of 
Communists should strengthen 
its role and influence in the 
sphere of personnel policy. The 
leading organs and the organisa- 
tions of the League of Commun- 
ists should strive directly and 


éocretely to cnsure that the 


~ responsibility for the conduct of 


social and state affairs is entrus- 
ted to people who will discharge 
those duties in the interests of . 
the working class and the deve- 
lopment of socialist self-manage- 
ment.” (Ibid p 101) 

According to a United Nations 
report, Economic’ Bulletin for 
Europe, Vol 31, No. 1, Yugos- 
lavia’s consumer price index in 
the first half of 1979 was to the 
tune of 14 per cent and its 
current-account deficit was 
around $ 2,000 million in 1979, 
which are more alarming than 
the crisis-indicators in the deve- 
loped industrialised nations of 
Europe. 

Growing problems of unemp- 
loyment and tardy industrial 
growth in Yugoslavia and re- 
ported unemployment and exist- 
ence of illiteracy in China 
generate some fundamental ques- 
tions about the models of social- 
ism practised in different coun- 
tries. Such problems are not 
found in the East European coun- 
tries, even in Vietnam, not to 
speak of the ‘Soviet Union. 
Perhaps the central model of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
at least upto a certain stage, 
based on the worker-peasant 
alliance is unalterable in the 
establishment of socialism that 
puts an end to class antagonism. 
The variations from one country 
to another take place but within 
the central model. This is, of 
course, a different subject-matter 
whose scope is severely limited 
in this communication. The 
failure of ‘‘self-management”’ and 
the experiment of putting: Red 
Guards over the head of Com- 
munist party whether in Beijing 
or Belgrade respectively streng- 
thens our conviction to rely 
safely on the classics of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and to a considera- 
ble extent Stalin. If one also goes 
through the works of Vietnamese 
theoreticians like Pham Van 
Dong, Truong-chinh and Le 
Duan, Vo Nguyen Giap, one 
unmistakably finds the supreme 
creativity with which these legen- 
dary leaders of Vietnam applied 
Marxism-Leninism following that 
central model: ' i 

Sankar Ray 


, Calcutta 
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- Reserve 
' Government sector (deficit finan-” 


Price Rise 


(Continued from page 6) 
prices by OPEC and the impact 


-of the disturbances in the North 


Eastern States will addto the 
problem. 
Fourth, money supply (My) 
has been going up. It “expanded 
by Rs 703 crores during the cur- 
rent year up to May 2 against 
Rs 450 crores in the correspon- 
ding period of 1979-80. The 
larger expansion took place in 
face of a fall ‘(a con- 
tractionary factor) in the foreign 
exchange assets of the’ bank- 
ing sector by Rs 343 crores 
against the rise of Rs 177 crores 


. recorded in the corresponding 


period last year. The monetary 


_ expansion so far this year has 


been supported by a rise in 
Bank credit to the 





W. Bengal Film Industry 
(Continued from page 30) 


handicapped section in the indus- 
try. Instances are many where 
distributors exploit producers, so 
much so that the latter are often 
financially ruined and cannot take 
any further initiative in film 
making. Terms relating to theme 
and artistes to be employed are 
often forced on them. One of the 
demands of the representatives of 
the film industry was that the law 
shall provide for release of 
films according to the date of 
approval by the censors. But 
such a provision could not be 
incorporated because of: practi- 
cal difficulties. However, having 
regard to the fact that cases where 
films fail to get release opportu- 
nity may not be infrequent, in 
spite of the other provisions made 
in the Bill, the State Government 
has been authorised to allot any 
West Bengal film for exhibition 
in one or more cinema houses. 
The basic idea is to ensure that 
economically powerful interests 
do not exploit the situation to 
the detriment of regional films, 
the growth of which is inextricab- 
ly linked up to the promotion of 
regional artistic and cultural tra- 
dition. The present tendency of 
exhibitors to show a preference 
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‘trol, 


cing) of Rs. 1,126 crores against 
Rs 1,083 crores in the correspon- 
ding period last year. This despite 
larger commercial bank credit to 


' the Government of Rs 602 crores 


against Rs 318 crores last year. 
The impression can hardly be 
avoided that the present Govern- 
ment has failed to get on top of 
the situation. A year ago, the 
default was attributed to non-per- 
formance of the regime then in 
power. When the interim budget 
was presented a few months ago, 
the new Government had sought 
to convey the impression that it 
could get the things under con- 
The Government has got 
no nearer that objective so far.” 
(Economic Times, June 6). ` 


Finally the Government clearly | 


lacks the will to control inflation. 
This is perhaps because of various 
pulls and pressures. This is clearly 
illustrated by what has been 
happening to sugar. Despite the 


fact that there is a shortage of 
sugar, the Government is still 
depending on and working 
through the market mechanism 
to keep its price down. If it had 
the will to do something, it would 
not have gone in for sugar import, 
particularly in view of a massive 
trade deficit of Rs 2300 crores and 
decline in foreign exchange 
reserves. It would instead have 
abolished free market in sugar and 
taken the entire stock of sugar to 
be distributed on ration cards and 
special permits for ceremcnies, 
there might have been some black 
market but the needy would have 
got it at reasonable prices. 

As usual, in the coming Budget 
also, indirect taxes will be resor- 
ted to for raising revenues, and 
this will add to price rise. Rising 
prices, if unchecked, will puta 
question mark before industrial 
peace and planning (or whatever 
is left of it). (June 10)0 





for exhibition of “‘box office hits”, 
to the exclusion of films with 
artistic and cultural backgrounds, 








has to be checked, in order to 
create good taste among the 
people. O 


Acquisition of Material 


of 


Archival and Historical Importance 


The Government of India has recently reconstituted the Historical 


Documents Purchase Committee. © The 


Committee is likely to meet 


shortly to consider the acquisition of archival and historical material of the 


following categories: 
1, Historical Documents 


2. Archival Manuscripts , 


3. Private papers of eminent persons, high government officials, writers, 
scientists, etc. who have played an important role in the history of the 
country. (Coins, films, photographs, inscriptions, potsherds, beads, etc. will 


not be considered for acquisition). 


Persons desirous offering for sale material of the above mentioned catego- 
ries may please send a details item-wise list by the 30th June, 1980 to the 
Secretary, Historical Documents Purchase Committee, National Archives of 


India, Janpath, New Delhi-110 001. 


The material offered for sale should not be sent unless asked for. 
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\ 
Migrant Tribal Women 
(Continued from page 12) 


women and wondered whether land could be as- 
signed to them separately. 

They expressed great concern about the welfare 
of their children who accompanied them during 
their migration to the lowlands. Women had to 
work as hard as the men. Most of the jobs being 
contractual in nature, they had no fixed working 
hours. They worked from sunrise to sunset, and 
often late into the evening on full-moon nights. 
They had to complete the job within a fixed period 
and move on to some other job elsewhere. 


They were working hard for bringing up their. 


children. If the children suffered or died of disease 
what was the need for their working? They had to 
prepare meals before they left for the field and do 
the same after they came back. Children accompany- 
ing them had to suffer untold agony during the 
entire period of their work. Often they died of snake 
bite, fever or dysentery. They demanded extra wages 
toengage some old women to look after their 
children during the working hours. They. knew that 
no one would listen to them unless they orga- 
nised themselves to put pressure on the employers. 
-They wondered whether the Government machinery 
or any other organisation could help them to arrest 
high mortality among the children during the period 
of migration. 

Someone talked about the importance: of educa- 

‘tion of children. They cut him short by stating that 
they knew the utility of education of children — 
both boys and girls. But could anyone solve their 
problem? Children demanded food in the morning 
and some wearing apparel before they went to schol 
and the parents could not afford these. Instead, if 
they could engage their boys as cowherds, at least 
a meagre meal is assured and in addition they might 
earn fifty paise per head of cattle per month or one 
bag of paddy ina year. Formal schooling meant 
loss of income and extra cost of feeding the child 
in the morning. Therefore, free primary education 
was not free for them. 

They could not send their girls to school because 
they helped the mothers in household chores, parti- 
cularly in looking after the young ones. Mother had 
to go to field or forest to earn a living. The young 
gitls looked after household work. But they wonder- 
ed why classes could not be held in the evening 
when both boys and girls could atiend without losing 
their earnings or usefulness, They knew that most 
of the present teachers would not agree to this 
change. They wanted teachers from their own com- 
munity who understood their problems to under- 
take this new type of educational programme. 

What they talked about at Jhilimili are perhaps 
universal problems of tribal migrant workers all 
over the country. What distinguished this group was 
their clear perception of the basic problem and 
unambiguous exposition of it. Their participation 
afew years ago in the kendu leaf movement for 
enhancement of price of leaves collected by them 
taught them the value of group‘action. The price went 
up from 10 paise for 600 leaves to 8 paise, per 100 
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leaves. They knew that their weakness lay in their 
disunity and they were also aware that poverty 
divided them and made them compete among them- 
selves for the limited opportunities. The same mer- 
chants who yielded to their joint action played one 
against the other and succeeded in again reducing 
substantially the price of kendu leaf, 

These merchants also deprived them of extra in- 
come from rope-making from sabai grass by export- 
ing grass to manufacturing units in industrial towns. 
Their utter tesourcelessness resulting in lack of stay-" 
ing power made them vulnerable to manipulation by 
merchants, land-owners, money-lenders and corrupt 
officials. Therefore they demanded asset redistri- 
bution in their favour and guaranteed employment 
to enhance their bargaining capacity. 

It was their camp. They posed their own pro- 
blems, They thought of possible solutions. They 
were convinced that the critical factor in bringing 
about any significant change in the existing situa- 
tion was organisation. Such an organisation could 
not develop without some external support. They, 
were also aware that this might be dangerous. Their 
economic advancement would certainly affect some 
others adversely. Confrontation was unavoidable. 
All that they wished was that if and when it came, 
the sarkar which organised the camp should not be 
on the other side. 0 


N.E. India 
(Continued from page 9) 





are to be provided in the matter of preparation of 
record of rights. The customary laws are also to be 
codified after taking into consideration their 
compatibility with public policy, and their social, 
cultural and economic implications. ; 

(c) The vestiges of the colonial system of appro- 
priation of resources should be removed wherever 
they are found to linger on. Simultaneously, collabo- 
rative efforts should be made with the adjoining 
countries of South and South-East Asia, for prevent- 
ing the rapid spread of neo-colonial interests under 
the cover of highly selective ecological concern. 

(d) The forms and contents of social communi- 
cation (including state-sponsored or state-supported 
social, cultural and educational’ activities) at the 
national level should be harmonised with ‘the forms 
and contents of culture as weil as the symbols of 
identity of the emerging “communities and groups 
of population in the region. Ultimately it should 
Jead to the formulation of an integrated population 
and culture policy which will keep in view the popu- 
lation explosion, disparities of economic develop- 
ment arid differences in the density of population 
on the one hand, and the political imperatives of 
the federal structure of India based on formation of 
states primarily on linguistic consideration on the 
other. O’ Ot 


‘CORRECTION 
In the issue of Mainstream dated May 24, 1980, page 
13, Dr Ganesh Prashad had been referred to as former 
Reader in Political Science, Banaras Hindu University, 
Dr Prashad was formerly Professor. The error is 
regretted. —Editor 
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Ashok Hotel, New Delhi 


We offer you the 
most exo 
convention ventes e 


We offer you the widest choice of convention venues in 
the country...at 17 different locations. 


You can revel in the scenic beauty of Jammu. Or bask in 
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. Bankruptcy 

Toven if the Finance Minister’s wishes 
£4 were horses, there is no escape from 
the economic blizzard that India is about 
to encounter. Without claiming to be a 
pundit one can without much difficulty 
discern from Venkataraman’s Budget 
oration that our economy is today 
.in doldrums. Leaving aside the in- 
escapable impact of the alarming rise in oil 
prices, the mismanagement of the economy 
itself is bound to create serious difficulties. 
Six months of the new Government has 
seen no coherent policy pronouncement 
on economic situation and how to tackle 
it: the Finance Minister talked about the 
need to arrest deterioration of the eco- 
nomy but nowhere indicated how price rise 
would be curbed, if at all. The Prime 
Minister during ‘the recent Assembly 
election campaign has only harped on 
the mess 
— almost along the same lines as she 
had done before the Lok Sabha elec- 
tions in January. But a critique of the 
Janata record on the economic front does 
not amount to a policy frame-work. What 
‘we have been witnessing today is ad- 
hocism run riot—the very thing that holds 
up economic stability. From attempts at 
spot purchase of petroleum crude by trust- 


that the Janata left behind 


nsirean 
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ed con-men to importing sugar through 
favourite businessmen, there is no policy 
perspective. If the Janata went for impor- 
ting coking coal, the Indira Congress has 
been doing no better. The collapse of the 
power supply in most of the States has 
only helped the West Bengal Government 
from being singled out for its dismal re- 
cord on this score. Even the nationalisation 
of six banks has been done without any 
fanfare; presumably the Government today 
is reluctant to commit itself to radicalism. 
On the other hand, any talk of resisting 
multinationals is muffied — and here 
there is little to choose between the Centre 
run by the Indira Congress and West 
Bengal run by the CPM. Only Indira 
Gandhi herself has assured us that she 
personally has never even tasted Coca 
ola. 

Narayan Dutt Tewari’s first pronounce- 
ment after joining the Cabinet as Planning 
Minister has been that planning would be 
guided by the strategy of realising Garibi 
Hatao and that the Sixth Plan would trans- 
late the Twenty-Point Programme into a 
reality. What a far-reaching discovery for 
those who have been accustomed to look 
upon Garibi Hatao as an electioneering 
aon and the wen Points as an 
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Second Class. on Top o Tripura’s 

Tribulations o Economic Survey Plays 
Down Development o Uneasy Calm in 
Manipur o West Bengal Left Front 
Approach o VKRV Rao: Policy for 


‘Rural: Urban Growth o S. G. Sardesai: Marxist Indologists 


after-thought of the imposition of Emer- 
gency. Even Charan Singh talked of a 
rural-oriented strategy, no matter how 
phoney that was. 

The order of the day is pragmatism. But 
this is not the pragmatism of TTK’s times, 
which could be translated as practical 
common sense: that had a perspective of 
building the economy though it made no 
pretence of being Left-oriented or socia- 
listic. It was part of that strategy that led 
him to impose such measures as Expendi- 
ture Tax, though he dared not impose an 
agricultural income tax. But the pragma- 
tism of the Indira Congress today is no 
policy at all: it has no objective worth the 
name. Instead of a perspective it has a 
hand-to-mouth approach, the day labour- 
er’s outlook which can not look beyond 
the evening. 

This hand-to-mouth approach permeates 
almost all branches of political life today, 
not merely the handling or the mishandling 
of economic affairs. The approach to the 
crisis in Assam, Manipur, Mizoram or 
Tripura is stamped with that same brand 
of so-called pragmatism, which has become 
another name for opportunism. There is 
no policy of dealing with the tribal people, 
their special problems or aspirations or 
overcoming their prejudices. The grieva- 
nces of the people of Assam are not con- 
fined only to the issue of foreigners: there 
are any number of complaints leading upto 
bitter frustration. Tripura has just witness- 
ed a bloody pogrom with the dangerous 
potentialities of civil-war conditions,. but 
the Government at the Centre seems to be 
engaged in a slanging match with the 
Opposition over the respective failure of 
responsibility between itself and the State 
Government. Not even a passing reference 
has so far been made by the Prime Minister 
or anybody in authority about the need to 
study the problem of the tribal people in 
depth. 

Equally deplorable is the abdication by the Left of 
the imperative to think for itself. It is naturally en- 
gaged ina vociferous denunciation of the Govern- 
ment on the score of the price rise: but so far it 
has come out with no concrete proposal for curbing 
or containing inflation. On the North-East the posi- 
tion of the Left leads the country nowhere. The 
West Bengal leadership of the CPM is no doubt 
agitated over the persecution of the Bengalees in 
Assam, but that is no reason why Jyoti Basu has to 
be a spokesman of the Bengalees alone: as a 
leader of a party claiming to have an all-India out- 


look, what about his role among the people of 
Assam? Has the CPM or for that matter, any of the 
other Left parties, no active role to play as the uni- 
fier, the welder of a fragmented body politic? Is it 
not time that the Communists sat up and seriously 
pondered why and how they have lost their hold so 
spectacularly over the tribal people of Tripura, the 
very same people among whom they had an almost 
impregnable stronghold only a few years ago? 

It is possible that Jyoti Basu’s stand has consoli- 
dated his position among the Bengalees. But would 
this help himin tackling the new demands for an 
Uttarakhand in North Bengal. and a Jharkhand on 
its west? Any assertion of Bengalee naitonalism 
would cut at the very roots of the socio-political set- 
up of a State like West Bengal where men and 
women from different parts of India live and work. 
Even in Tripura, the repercussions of new Bengalee 
assertiveness in West Bengal may further erode the 
position of the Communists among the tribal people. 

The fact of the matter is that in the hurry to cash 
in on the prevailing mood ina particular area or 
within a particular community, linguistic or com- 
munal, our political leaders by and large, from the 
Congress to the Communists, have been abdicating 
their national responsibilities. They all are fast 
losing credibility as builders or upholders of national 
integration. 

This is a development fraught with serious con- 
sequences. With all the profession of having no truck 
with the so-called sons-of the-soil theorists,jthe major 
political parties are in no mood to combat this per- 
nicious doctrine. Rather they wink at it. The elec- 
toral alliance struck by the Indira Congress with the 
Shiv Sena (with its sordid record of violent pogroms 
against non-Maharashtrians in Maharashtra) will 
now require of it, as part of the deal, to allota Rajya 
Sabha seat to Bal Thakeray’s group: in other words, 
aremorseless advocate of the sons-of-the-soil doc- 
trine will soon be entering the portals of Parliament 
by the grace of Indira Gandhi. 

In this climate of fragmentation of national con- 
sciousness, it will not be surprising if new demands 
are soon raised for new States, each with the banner 
of a particular group, linguistic, communal or even 
casteist, and the consequent expulsion of the so- 
called foreigner or outsider. In the recent communal 
tension in Moradabad in UP, anew slogan was 
heard with disconcerting distinctiveness — Punjabis 
must quit! After the ordeal of Partition, and years of 
honest labour, settling there in the inhospitable Terai 
land nearby, if the Punjabi peasant or a craftsman or 
a truck driver has to face such attack in UP, would 
not there be chain-reaction in Punjab where thous- 
ands of farm hands migrate every year for jobs 
from the impoverished areas of Bihar and UP ? 

India is entering a dangerously unstable phase in 
her career. thanks to the short-sightedness and bank- 
tuptcy of its political leaders, Right, Centre and 
Left. Destabilisation is being perpetrated by our 
own hands, foreign hands can do no better. > 

- N.C. 


June 18 





Mainstream will carry comments and articles on the 
Central Budget in its next issue (June 28, 1980 ) 








Second Class 
on 


Top 
‘C.N. CHITTA RANJAN : | 


_lot of unnecessary noise 

is being made about the in- 
crease in railway fares and freight 
rates' proposed by Kamalapati 
Tripathi. The argument about 
possible further price increases 
is frivolus. We have it on the 
authority of the Railway Board 
Chairman that the price rise in 


the coming days that can. be at- . 


tributed to, or traced to, the 
Railway Budget will be roughly 
0.1 per cent “on the general 
price level”. If the’ increase is 
beyond that insignificant level, 
it could be due to other factors; 
including the inflationary situa- 
tion in the world, the attitude of 
- the Opposition parties or what 
is left of them, and, most impor- 
_tant, the tendency to increase 
that prices develop during this 
part of the. year, as the Prime 
Minister told us with crushing 
clarity. 

In any case, the conventional 
wisdom of the Government has 
always found that Budgets, in- 
cluding the General Budget of 


the Centre and the State Budgets, ° 


“marginal” impact 

on prices. To take a not-so- 
` remote example, has anybody 
been able to establish conclusi- 
vely that the Charan Singh 


have only a 


Budget was directly responsible — 


for any increase beyond the one 
per cent or so admitted by the 
authority of that Budget? If 
Charan | Singh’s controversial 
Budget meant only a one per 
cent increase in prices, or less, 
who can dispute the claim that 
the Railway Budget for 1980-81 
cannot in reason lead to anything 
more than an increase of 0.1 per 
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` factor is forgotten. 


cent? 


In all this, important 
That is ‘the 
status-of the second class passen- 
ger. When fares are raised, it is 
the second class „passenger who 
gains most, by way of fulsome 
recognition of his central place 
as the key provider in the Rail- 


ways’ scheme of things. Menezes, 


one 


_ the Board Chairman, was good 


enough to inform listeners over 
All India Radio that it is the 
second class passengers who, 
‘forming the bulk of train users 
— long-distance, short-distance, 
and suburban — contribute the 
bulk of the Railways’ revenue 
from fares. In other words, the 
second class passenger is no 
second class citizen; he is first 
class, preferably with F and C 
capitalised. He keeps the wheels 
moving, from Kashmir to Kan- 
yakumari, from happy Gujarat 
to the evergrumbling North- 
East. 

Our hero, who is the Common 
Man, keeps the wheels moving, 
even if he is unable to get a cup 
of good tea, or water in the 
lavatory, or a few other minor 
‘things. After all, he is better off 
than the Guys and Dolls (as the 
Americans would put it) who 
travel by air-conditioned first 
class. The latter, used to luxuries, 
, largely at company expenses or 
public expense, find the slightest 
problem irritating. No wonder 
one finds quite a few blood pres- 
sure and heart cases in this 
category.. No such problem 
for the second class passenger. 
He/she is used. to worse than 
the discomfort of the neglec- 
ted railway compartment where 
there is no shortage of dust and 
dirt all the time or of -heat and 
cold and rain, according to 


season. If Nature’s bounty des- . 


cends in full measure on anyone, 
it is on the second class passenger, 
whom the Railway authorities at 
any rate consider to be first class 
citizens who should not be inter- 
fered with, anyone in this cate- 
gory is big and brave enough to 
face anything from the growling 
porter to ‘the minion on board 
with the perpetually extended 
palm to thirst and hunger, not to 
speak of occasional dacoits, 
student gangs, and the like. 

It has been suggested that the 


fares paid by second class pass- 
engers, even if they add up to the 
bulk of revenue from fares, mean 
only a negligible percentage of 
the income of this category. Not 
being very familiar with the 
mysteries of economics or even of 
railway finances, we do not know 
how these conclusions are worked 
out. To laymen like us, it is as 
confusing as the impressive 
figures of national income and 
per capita income which, even if 
they do not tally with even the 
officially admitted proportion of 
the population at, near or below 
the famous Poverty ,Line, are 
indicators of our collective pros- 
perity. It is unfair to draw a 
distinction between collective 
prosperity, which is obvious in 
the tables furnished by the Gov- 
ernment from time to time, and 
individual poverty, which lies 
well and truly buried under the 


very same statistics. What 
matters, as some columnists 
would say, is the ‘dynamic 


thrust” which is being explained 
by those in authority from time 
to time. 

The Railways, we are told, 
provide more and more amenities 
to the users and lose rather than 
gain by doing so. To wail over 
the historical accident that the 
railway fare and freight increases 
have come in the wake of the 
increase in the prices of petrol 
and diesel (the latter presumably 
judiciously mixed with kerosene 
whose price has not been touch- 
ed for the time being), is to reveal 
utter ignorance of the world 
economic situation. There is no 
alternative to increasing the prices 
of these or to raising fares and 
freight rates. As brought out in 
the editorial of a well-oiled Esta- 
blishment daily, “Mr Tripathi 
has done his best to distribute the 
... burden equitably.” After all, 
he could well have doubled the 
second class fares and solved all 
the problems of the Railways at 
one go. The ten per cent increase 
shows a step-by-step approach, 
which is truly Gandhian — “fone 
step enough for me.” The next 
step will be when the rail tariff 
inquiry committee’s recommend- 
ations are implemented. And the 
second step is bound to be steeper 
than the first. How else does one 
learn to climb? (June 17) O 


Behind ` 
Tripura’s 
Tribulations 


ANALYST 


T# sudden eruption of insensate violence in 
Tripura in the first fortnight of June might have 
come as a surprise to both the State Government 


and the Centre, but it has its roots in the politico-" 


economic developments in the region over the years, 
` The attack of the tribal extremists on the Bengali- 
_ speaking population of the State might have been 
pre-planned and deserves to be sevérely condemned; 
at the same time, one can hardly overlook the back- 
ground of this sudden outburst of violence. Without 
aclear grasp of this complex background, there 
could possibly be no viable solution to the problems 
thrown up by the recent incidents. 

The present State of Tripura, bulging into Bangla- 
desh, has an area. of a little over ten thousand square 
kilometres. A Government brochure states: “The 
antiquity of the land and the charm of its pictures- 
que landscape fascinate one no less than Hardy’s 
Wessex or Wordsworth’s Lake Districts.” During 
the British days, it was a princely state, marked out 
in the map as ‘Hill Tipperah’ to distinguish it from 
the British-administered district of *Tipperah adja- 
cent to it. This district of Tipperah became part of 
East Pakistan, now Bangladesh. The only link of 
the present State of Tripura with the rest of the 
Indian Union is by a narrow land lane connecting it 
to Assam. Even the airport at Agartala is located 
right on the Bangladesh border. ° 

But the ancient Kingdom of Tripura was nearly 
double the size of the present State, extending upto 
the Arakan Hills and on to the Bay of Bengal. This 
is important to note because the tribal youth resur- 
gence under militant leadership today harks back to 
the glories of bygone days. . 

Tripura as a princely state was ruled by a Bengali 
Maharajah family. The entire elite of this princely 
state were Bengalees, and the Maharajahs were great 
patrons of Bengali culture. Rabindranath Tagore 
was often the guest of the Maharajah and one of 
the princely mansions in Agartala called ‘Malancha’ 
was the place where Tagore used to stay: it is still 


4 


one of the places of sight-seeing in Agartala. Bengali 
was the court language of the ‘Tripura Raj: today 
again it is recognised as the official language of the 
state, 

, While the Bengali-speaking population dominated 
politically, socially and culturally, the bulk of the 
population in those days were tribals. This is some- 
times challenged by Bengali-philes as they quote the 
1911 Census figures, according to which the tribals 
numbered a little less than fifty per cent and the 
Bengalees a little over fifty per cent. ‘The tribal con- 
tention is that the 1911 Census was conducted by 
the Maharajah’s administration which not only had 
a Bengali bias, but also did not care to carry out the 
census Operation with thoroughness in the hilly 
interior where the tribals generally live. 

Whatever might have been the position then, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the tribal popul- 
ation in Tripura has been conspicuously edged out 
over the decades and their place taken by the 
Bengalees: waves of Hindu Bengalee refugees came in 
1945 after the communal riots in Noakhali, then after 
Partition, particularly in 1950. This grew in large 
numbers in the early sixties and then again during 
the Pakistani crackdown in 1971: while many of the 


“Muslims went back after the formation óf Bangla- 


desh, the bulk of the Bengalee Hindus stayed back. 
The 1971 Census which showed the population total 
at 15 lakh 56 thousand reveals the percentage of 
Bengalee population having gone up to 71 while 
that of the tribals come down to 29. In the capital 
town of Agartala, with a population of 110 
thousand, the tribals account for less than five 
thousand. 

In the economic hierarchy of Tripura in the 
princely days, the tribals were the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Things did not improve very 
much since independence. Most of the better quality 
Jand has been taken over by Bengalee settlers while 
job opportunities for the tribal youth have showed 
no sign of improving. .The traditional method of 
tribal land cultivation is Jhuming, the shifting culti- 
vation which entail burning down of forests. With 
60 per cent of land under forest, this natural wealth 
needs to be preserved, but the tribal people’s jhum 
cultivation leads to the destruction of forésts. While 
efforts are being made to -bring the tribal peasant 
over to terraced cultivation, the process of change 
is arduous and the primitive sections of the tribal 
people resent innovation, as Jhuming involves their 
entire way of life — nioving from place to place — 
and not just the agricultural technique. 

The tribal population of Tripura consists of many 
ethnic groups, as many as 18 according to anthro- 
pologists. The socio-cultural matrix of these ethnic 
groups extend over a wide area from the western 
regions of Burma to the Lushai Hills (the homeland 
of the Mizos) to the Chakma and the’Mongh areas 
of Bangladesh — all belonging to the Bodo segment 
of the Indo-Mongoloid population. All this has a 
political bearing because this explains to a large 
measure the easy accessibility for the tribal insur- 
gents into the neighbouring regions. 

The largest of these tribes is’ the Tripuri tribe: 
next to it are the Riangs. The language of the Tri- 
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' GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


Ts Manipur Government initiative to bring 

peace in the State by persuading insurgents 
to come over-ground and surrender have so far 
borne no fruit. i ; 

The Government announced on June 8 cash 
rewards for those coming over-ground with or 
without arms. Soon afterwards four persons 
supposedly members of a long-time outlawed 
organisation called the Manipur State Army, 
an armed wing of the Manipur State Com- 


mittee, surrendered. The Government announ- - 


- cement on the whole has had no impact on the’ 
members of the two most active and well- 
organised underground organisations known as 

` the People’s Revolutionary Party of Kanglaipak 
.(PREPAK) and the People’s Liberation Army. 

Observers believe that only the soft core and 
insignificant members of the underground 

- organisations other than the two mentioned 
above, may surrender. Almost no member of 
PREPAK and PLA is going to surrender. As 

‘a matter of fact, PLA in its recent publication 
distributed freely in Imphal has stated that the 
Government: peace talks are ‘intended to 
deceive the Manipuri masses. The PLA 
publication Dawn has therefore cautioned 
Manipuris' to not to fall a prey to the ‘Delhi 
Bandit Government’s War of Deception’. 

‘The Manipur Government has banned the. 
publication of any news item regarding.the 
underground organisations in the local news- 





puris is understood by the Riangs and other tribes. 
But education in Tripura is imparted to tribal chil- 
dren through the medium of Bengali; however the 
teachers are encouraged ‘to learn Tripuri and it has 
been made a compulsory subject for every trainee at 
the Basic Training College of Tripura. In a paper 
presented in 1967,an expert in this field, C.R. 
Goswami wrote: “The future of tribal languages of 
Tripura does not seem to be bright” and “we fear 
-that with the march of time, advancement of learn- 
ing and modernisation of social life, Tripura may 
not perhaps have any other language as its own than 
Bengali in which of course stamps of tribal associa- 


tion will’ be discernible for some time more to - 


come,” 

Since independence, the political lay-out of 
Tripura has- accentuated the polarisation between 
the tribal Tripuri people and the Bengali population. 
The Congress has been an overwhelmingly Bengalee 
outfit. The elite-from the Maharajah days drifted on 
to the Congress. f 4 

On the other hand, the Communist stronghold was 
among the tribals. The first major tribal uprising. 
against the Maharajah’s rule was led by. the Riangs 
in 1944 and was ruthlessly put down. Soonafter the 
Communists formed the Ganamukti Parishad with. 
the declared objective of freeing the tribal people 
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- swept the polls. 


papers. Local journalists consider this order 
undemocratic and unjust because it would 
restrict the freedom of the press. Not only 
that; the ban will affect the only link which 
people and the Government have with the 
underground through local newspapers. Obser- 
vers are intrigued at emergence of several new 
armed underground organisations such as 
POREI National Army and People’s National 
Front: are these officially favoured, many ask, 
. Though on the surface Imphal has returned 
to normalcy, real tension exists underneath the 
calm atmosphere. A war-like situation exists 
in Imphal. Military and para-military forces 
personnel are. positioned, heavily armed, every- 
where in the bazar. Military personnel patrol- 
ling streets in jeeps and trucks hold their 
automatic weapons, with their fingers on the 
trigger, pointed towards the people. Local 
people resent very much this practice of holding 
weapons pointed towards the civilian popula- 
tion while patrolling. If this situation conti- 
nues, violence may break out. The attitude of 
the underground activists has hardened towards 
the personnel of the Army and para-military 
forces. There is therefore great need for the 
Government to restrain and restrict the move- 
ment of the personnel of the armed forces 
inside the towns and villages. The movement 
of the Army seems to be largely counter-pro- 
ductive under the circumstances. (June 13) 


from the Maharajah’s domination. The leader of the 
tribal, particularly the Tripuri population in those 
days was Dasrath Deb Burman who joined the Com- 
munist Party in the mid-forties. While a section of 
the radicals among the Bengalee population came 
over to the Communists under the leadership of 
Biren Dutta, the Communist stronghold in Tripura 
was acknowledgedly among the tribal population. 
This accounts for the success of the Communist 
leaders from Tripura in the first General Election in 
1952 when both Dasrath Deb Burman and Biren 
Dutta were returned to Lok Sabha. Nripen Chakra- 
varty who wasa leading CPI figure in undivided 
Bengal, chose to work in Tripura in early fifties: he 
moved there underground and built up his standing 
among both the tribal and the Bengali followings of 
the Communist Party. 

At the 1957 General Election, the Congress and 
the Communists were competing close to each 
other, one having its base exclisively among the 
Bengalis, and the other depending largely on tribal 
support. The steady influx of Bengalee refugees in 
the subsequent years helped the Congress, so much 
so that in the 1967 General Election the Congress 
But the Congress in Tripura was rent asunder by 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Govt’s Abdication 


of a Aue 
Developmental Role 


ECONOMIC JOURNALIST 


T= willingness and ability of the state to act as 
the principal agency of economic development 
has been the key. issue in any meaningful consider- 
ation of economic policy and management since 
India gained political independence, and will remain 
so for a long time to come. 

Fiscal and monetary policy as reflected in the 
Budget or otherwise plays a significant role in this 
context. This is inherent in a political order in which 
structural change is ruled out in favour of gradual- 
ism in the name of democracy and rule of law. But 
if for the same reason the political authority seeks 
to resile from a commitment to development within 
even this framework, whatever the populist alibis 
and pretensions — stability or equity — which may 
be advanced, intolerable strains are bound to arise 
in the economy as well as in the polity. 

There are ominous signs that the ruling party is 

ing to stage aretreat from the tasks of develop- 
ment behind the smokescreen of difficulties inherited 
by it from the Janata regime. The consequences of 
this-can be disastrous. 

Far too much attention. is paid to the taxation 
measures contained in a budget. This is misplaced 
and does not help a proper appreciation of a budget. 


This is not the first time that the pre-Budget Econo- - 


mic Survey of the Government has proclaimed that 
the scope for additional taxation is limited. This 
itself has been no deterrent to levying of additional 
taxes. The question that needs to be asked is about 
the quality of the taxation and how the additional 
revenue to be raised is proposed to be deployed. 
This is relevant also for deficit financing which is 
only a form, the most regressive, of taxation. 

The quality of the Budget should be judged on 


Pos 


N ` . . 

the basis of whether the additional revenue raised 
will go to sustain and enlarge the scale of develop- 
ment outlay according to Plan priorities or will be 
used to strengthen the administrative machine or 
give concessions to buy political support from ,eco- 
nomically strong and politically influential grbups 


>- and sections. 


It is in this light that the policy trends and philo- 
sophy advanced in the latest Economic Survey — 
whether or not they find full or partial reflection in 
the Budget proposals — need to be taken note of. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the Survey 
presented last year, when Charan Singh headed the 
Finance Ministry was far more forthright than the 
present one. It declared that “there seems to'be, no 
escape from increasing the level of taxation”. But, 
unpopular as this was among the thin upper stratum 
of tax-payers in our society, this was postulated as a 
requirement for financing the development plan. In 
contrast, the main stress of the argument in the 
Survey this year is on limited scope for resource 


-~ mobilisation for the Plan on the plea that “it would 


be preferable to plan for more realistic targets (of 
investment and production in the plan), so that cuts 
in real expenditure are made in a rational and con- 
trolled manner rather than through uncontrolled 
price increases.” 

Equally noteworthy is the fact that this year’s Sur- 
vey makes no mention of a development plan at all— 
as against the high optimism. with which the draft 
of the Five-Year Plan 1978-83 was greeted in the 
Economic Survey last year — ‘“‘the draft five-year 
Plan 1978-83 seems to have got off to a good start.” 
The optimism was based on the highly satisfactory 
performance of the economy for two years running 
before the start of the’ new five-year Plan. The 
euphoria this generated in the then ruling party was 
soon to evaporate. But the' remarkable fact is ‘that 
the present ruling group, which gained electoral 
ascendancy on the basis of the strains that surfaced 
in 1979-80, has not only rejected the development 
plan prepared under the aegis of the Janata Govern- 
ment but has nothing to offer in its place yet. 

Meanwhile, - the indignant protests against any 
idea of a Plan holiday notwithstanding, the Econo- 
mic Survey makes’a case primarily for policies which 
give precedence to stability rather than development. 
So far as the annual plan of sorts for the current 


‘year is concerned, it is proposed to be tailored to the ` 


constraints of the budget and notto a design of 
development. 

The concept of aggregate demand management 
advanced in the Survey assumes special significance 
in this context. It is a case of going back to tried 
remedies — remedies which were administered in 
1974 in the wake of two years of bad monsoon and 
rampant inflation. The irony of it, however, is that 
the 1974 remedies did not bring about price stability 
so much as depression and recession in the economy. 
Subsequently, recession itself was made an ‘argu- 
ment in favour of fiscal and financial concessions to 
encourage investment and production and offtake of 
goods in the market which were not finding buyers. 
The 1976 Budget, when no political constraints. were 
felt in drawing it up under conditions of Emergency, 
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was a potter to the’ policies to combat recession 
which itself was an induced one. 

It is not, of course, necessary that the same turn- 
-around of policies will bei witnessed again. But what 
is important to note is perception of the supply- 
demand balance inthe official Economic Survey. 
There is excess demand and liquidity in the economy 

‘at present, it is argued. It will not do, therefore, to 

_try to regulate individual prices. This throws out.of 

‘court the much-advertised anti-profiteering drive for 

' which a special ordinance was issued by the care- 
taker Government of Charan Singh and was retain- 
ed with alacrity by the present: Government.. 

',» What is now aimed at is aggregate demand man- 
agement. This, however, is not to be done by taxa- 
tion. The only alternative is to regulate incomes 

. and manipulate prices to cushion pressure on sup- 
plies. Since unearned and' rentier incomes and black 
_Money are not within control, the axe must neces- 
sarily fall on incomes — wages and salaries, above 
all, which can be regulated. The other way can be 
to enhance the prices of commodities in demand. 
The latter has been done.in the case of petroleum, 
jprices.and the same is in the offing for other sensi- 
tive commodities, besides transport services. 

The trouble, however, is that aggregate demand 
management ‘devices have little relevance to the 
„demand of essential items of mass consumption.’ The 

` fact is that the mass of the people living at a below- 
subsistence level ‘have exceedingly low purchasing 
power — as for instance in the case of foodgrains; 

- there is not excess demand but excess supply. As for 

` excess demand in goods and services of elitist con- 
sumption, they are extremely prone to Tecession as 

. was shown by the anti-inflationary drive of 1974-75. 
After a short time, it was found necessary in the 


1976 Budget to cut excise duties on precisely these: 


‘items to pull the producers: of these items out of 
depression. ð 


Labour Policy 
in 
Reverse Gear 





.. NARENDRA SHARMA 


T™ pre-Budget Economic Survey is to be noted 

for the departure.. in ‘approach on agrarian as 
well as industrial relations. Reference to land re- 
forms is conspicuously absent in the latest Survey, 


and industrial relations have-been referred to only’ 


to underline their ominous effects on the producuen 


process. 
It may also bè said that what’ has been ‘said this 
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time.is in sharp contrast to the approach in 
previous pre-Budget Surveys of the Finance Ministry, 
including those placed before Parliament by the 
earlier Indira Gandhi regimes. 

For instance, the Economic Survey 1975-76 — 
-presented by the Indira Gandhi Government during 
Emergency — ‘had significantly underlined: “Land 
reforms have always. been assigued an important 
role in our strategy for accelerated growth in a 
framework of greater social justice.” It further 
stated that ‘‘in the past, although laws have been 
enacted to impose land ceilings and to grant security 
of tenure to. tenants, their implementation has fallen 
short of expectations. ” As a result of the “important 
role” assigned to land reforms in the “strategy”, the 


then 20-point Economic Programme had assigned 


“high priority to speedy implementation of land 
reforms.” 

Silence on agrarian relations this time becomes 
all the more conspicuous when seen in the back- 
drop of the three years of Janata rule which had 
applied reverse gear in this sphere — a fact duly 
noted by various parties including the Congress (I) 
prior to the Lok Sabha elections. The “new” stra- 
tegy that now seems to have been evolved constitu- 
tes a concession to the rural rich. The stress on 
increased inputs, expansion of fair-price shops and 
above all the proposed expansion of Food for Work 
programmes to provide employment in rural areas, 
have to be fitted in the overall strategy of agrarian 
relations based on status quo. 

In the sphere of industrial relations, the Survey 
departs from the pratice of devoting special space 
to this issue in the overall survey of performance of 
industry. Such a practice had previously helped to 
focus attention on the dimension of the industrial 
telations problem, so that remedial measures could be 
ensured to deal with specific issues that created 
tensions. 

In the concluding chapter on “Problems and Pros- 
pects”, however, the Survey has observed: “Poor 
industrial relations have plagued industry for the 
past three years and the number of man- days lost 
due to strikes and lock-outs has been high in this 
period. Inter-union rivalry has often caused grave 
damage to production. In same areas law and order 
problems get mixed up with those of industrial 
relations. Industrial relations problems affecting 
key sectors had particularly disruptive effects upon 
overall production.” 

This can be said to be a summary of what the 


. FICCI and its industrial relations wing, the AIOE, 


or for that matter the Punjab, Haryana and Delhi 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry said in their 
respective annual sessions only recently in relation 
to industrial relations tensions, without going into 
the merits of the issues involved. 

There are other indications also of the strong 
influence of the thinking of private industry on 
that of the Government. Wages and bonus, for 
instance, are two issues which have been responsible 
for large number of industrial disputes in both the 
public and the private sectors, The year 1979, under 
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All-round Decay 
in 

Haryana 

Farm University 


BHARAT DOGRA 


Te Haryana Agriculture University, situated in 

idyllic surroundings in the town of Hissar, has 
been among the most prestigious ofthe 21 agricul- 
ture universities set up in India in the last two 
decades. 

At the time of its bifurcation from Punjab Agri- 
culture University the State Government had shown 
a lot of enthusiasm about making it the best campus 
of its kind in India, and funds were made available 
liberally for this purpose. Under the first Vice- 
Chancellor, Fletcher, a senior ICS officer, the 
University registered considerable progress — still 
evident from the impressive exterior — the elegant 
buildings, lush lawns, well-planned houses and all 
the other ‘good things,’ including a gorgeous swim- 
ming pool. But all this cannot conceal the stench 
emanating from the dirt that has accumulated in 
recent times due to the pollution of the academic 
and working atmosphere here in recent years, spe- 
cially after the advent of the present Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. P.S. Lamba. 

Dr. Lamba had earlier served as a dean in this 
university for some time. During his tenure as dean 
he came under attack for instigating students to go 
‘on strike and spreading casteism among them. 
After that he was appointed Additional Director, 
Department of Agriculture, Madhya Pradesh. There 
he faced an inquiry in a case involving the purchase 
of insecticides. This case was investigated by the 
Vigilance Commission and the charges against him 
were confirmed. After leaving this post he managed 
to find a lucrative job — Vice-Chancellor of Udai- 
pur University. Here also a pile of charges of alleged 
nepotism, victimisation and irregularities mounted 
against him. The S.D. Singh Enquiry Commission 
which went into the charges found several of them 
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to be valid. Leaving this place also-in disgrace, he 
finally secured his latest appointment, as Vice- 
Chancellor of Haryana Agriculture University. Soon 
after his appointment he conferred favours on some 
members of his erstwhile Udaipur group who were 
braught here and selected for senior posts, ignoring 
the claims of more qualified candidates. 

In fact, nepotism of an extreme kind, based among 
other things on caste, has been rampant in the HAU 
ever since the advent of Dr. Lamba, who happens to, 
be a Jat, as Vice-Chancellor. He has been indiscri- 
minately constituting..ad hoc selection committees 
and getting his own men placed in senior positions. 
The selection committees are constituted in an ‘arbi- 
trary manner so that persons likely to favour candi- 
dates of his choice are accommodated irrespective of 
suitability, while the claims of those who according 
to the rules should have been there have been 
ignored. Tailoring qualifications and even changing 
designations to suit his own purposes, relaxing quali- 
fications even when candidates with the requisite 
qualifications are available, creating vacancies: to 
accommodate his own men, misguiding the Board 
regarding the relative merits of candidates, etc, are 
all part of the game. tn 

An extreme case is the selection of his son, Amarjit 
Singh Lamba, for .the post of Assistant Engineer. 
This gentleman is a B.E. (Electrical), a degree he is 
said to have acquired after working for an extraor- 
dinarily long time. Since there was no post against 
which he could be accommodated, a vacancy was. 
created by reverting an engineer who was already 
working here after selection through proper proce- 
dures in 1974. Further, the qualifications for the 
post were arbitrarily changed. The instrumentation 
cell in which this post fell was brought under the 
control of a favourite of the Vice-Chancellor. Several 
other favoured persons were also put into the selec- 
tion committee. In this way the Vice-Chancellor’s 
son was selected, ignoring the claims of better-equip- 
ped candidates. In fact he was not only selected but 
was given twelve advance increments, a very rare 
gesture, and allotted a house in the campus which 
was much bigger than one to which his post entitled 
him, 

Another shocking case is that of Vinay Kumar 
who, within a short span of about two years, was 
lifted from the post of office assistant to the crucial 
post of Registrar of the University who is also ex- 
officio Sccretary to the Board of Management. From 
being a junior Class II officer (there were at least 
three others senior to him in Class II) he had two 
big jumps, first becoming senior administrative 
officer and then the Registrar, in contravention of 
the University rules which prohibit the promotion 
of a person before he has completed two years’ pro- 
bation in his lower post. 

Many more such cases can be cited. In some 
cases victimisation and nepotism are two sides of the 


same coin. V.S. Gupta, who was appointed eight 


years back in the University as Editor (English) with 
seven advance increments and hasa very good 
record of service in the University, has been in 
trouble because the Vice-Chancellor came to regard 


him as a dissenter. Forsome time he had been ` 
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holding additional charge of the post of Public 
Relations Officer. When interviews for filling this 
post on a regular basis.were held he was the ‘only 
available condidate who fulfilled the necessary as 
well as desirable qualifications and had in addition 
already served in that post. But at the behest of the 
Vice-Chancellor he was rejected, and instead a 
favoured candidate, Sudhir Sharma, who did not 
fulfil even the essential qualifications, was selected. 
However, this appointment was so glaringly irregular 
that it was turned down by the Board of Manage- 
ment. i 
Then the qualifications were revised to sujt the 
same favoured candidate. Since this candidate did 
‘not havea Second Class Bachelor’s degree, that 
” requirement was eliminated, though it was and still 
is an essential requirement for practically every Class 
I post. Similarly, the provision about experience 
was relaxed. Pending selection on ‘the basis of this 
revised qualification, Sharma was given ad hoc 
appointment and the interview was delayed for 
about a year so that he could claim to have some 
experience of the work. Finally he was selected. 
Later, to punish V.S. Gupta further, the post of 
Editor (English). was abolished and he was removed 
from the university with one month’s pay in lieu of 
notice. This was done despite the fact that the need 
for the post was there. In addition, no attempts 
were made to accommodate Gupta in an equivalent 
post in accordance with the regulations and conven- 
tions. Later, even his entry into the campus to meet 
old colleagues was banned. ` 
The extent to which the Vice-Chancellor and his 
henchmen can go in victimising dissenting elements, 
no matter how good their record of service, is reveal- 
ed most glaringly in the case of Dr. V.P. Sharma. 
He was sent away from the campus on an extended 
tour, which included a prolonged stay in Sonepat. 
Instructions were sent to a University employee, 
Ashok Kumar;to teach Dr Sharma a lesson. During 
the days when Dr. Sharma was in Sonepat to give 
demonstrations to farmers, he was harassed, intimi- 
dated and threatened in various ways by Ashok 
Kumar and a group of local bad characters. On one 
occasion they even stormed the rest-house where he 
was staying, but fortunately he had gone out some- 
where. All limits were crossed one evening when 
Dr. Sharma and his driver were abused -and beaten 
up and threats were held out against members of 
Dr. Sharma’s family. Finally, their jeep was chased 
with the obvious aim of harming them, but the driver 
‘managed to escape along with Dr. Sharma to 
Gurgaon. i 
Two Professors, Dr: O.P. Gautam and Dr. R.M. 
Acharya, have been denied proper research facilities; 
their work has been deliberately stalled and they 
have been harassed in other ways. One of them 
became so disgusted that he left the University and 
went back to his parent organisation in Rajasthan. 


Prominent oilseeds scientist Dr. T.S. Yadaya has ` 


been superseded by junior and less qualified scient- 
ists, and a project on mustard formulated by him 
and meant for him has been arbitrarily put in the 
charge of a favoured scientist. Dr Yadava was asked 
to hand over his entire research material, 
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A woman professof who visited her brother-in-law 
within the campus to ask him to take her to hospital 
when she suddenly developed severe pain in her 
ears, received an insulting letter asking her to explain 
this visit. Some faculty members have been harassed 
for issuing statements to the press, though their 
names were not quoted in the’ press dispatches. The 
atmosphere has deteriorated to such an extent that 
the security staff of the University are used openly 
to spy on the activities of some senior members of 
the faculty. 

One.area of excellence for which HAU has at- 
tracted nationwide attention was its extension work, 
so much so that the pattern of extension established 
there was recommended for nationwide adoption by 
an official committee. Ironically, the man most res- 
ponsible for this achievement, Dr, J.C. Sharma, has 
been ruthlessly victimised. Almost his entire staff 
has been taken away from him, his subordinates have 
‘been encouraged to disobey him, he has been pre- 
cluded from attending seminars and meetings for 
which he gets invitations as a result of his eminence 
in his field, and for some time he was also prevented 
from going on official tours. His house was kept 
under surveillance by the security staff for days to- 
gether. On many occasions attempts have been 
made to prevent him from discharging his functions. 
He has been kept out of selection committees, some 
of which he should have chaired. In the process of 
isolating and victimising an indiviudal, havoc has 
been played with the functioning of the extension 
set-up so painstakingly built over the years by Dr. 
Sharma and his co-workers. 

Similarly, research work has suffered. As a senior 
scientist of the University said, “Read the research 
achievements given inthe annual report of last 
year and the report published during the current 
year, and you will find that much of it is repetition.” 

Although a facade of normalcy in the campus is 
being maintained, the real situation is revealed by 
the massive victory scored by the anti-Lamba HAU 
Teachers’ Union over candidates known to have the 
backing of the Vice-Chancellor in the recent elec- 
tions. The simmering discontent among University 
employees is evident from the large number of cases 
pending in courts. Non-teaching employees have 
taken out several processions in support of their de- 


‘mands. The farm labourers are the worst exploited, 


though they have not been able to raise their voice 
so far. There is growing discontent in the student 
community over the favours extended to students 
from a particular community in admission to various 
courses, f 

Unfortunately a lot of powers are concentrated in 
the hands of the Vice-Chancellor, and the Board of 
Management too has surrendered most of its powers 
tohim. The Vice-Chancellor has been misusing 
these powers in collusion with the Registrar. Even 
with their limited role the members of the Board 
can help redeem the University but they have been 
silent spectators so far. The State Government has 
preferred to turn a'blind eye to the numerous irre- 
gularities; it should realise the extent of harm bein g 
done to the agricultural development effort of the 
State due to the decline of the University. 
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Deceiving the 
Rural Poor 
in Tamilnadu 


M.S.S. PANDIAN, 


| 


éc 


ECADES back, Lenin wrote, “...when a poor or a 

middle peasant is told that improved farming 

and cheaper ploughs will help all of them to escape 

‘from poverty and to get on their feet, without touch- 
ing the rich, this is deception’’.+ 


This deception is the basis for the massive strength - 


of Tamilaga Vivasayigal Sangam (Tamil Nadu 
Agriculturists’ Association), the largest organisation 
of agriculturists in the State.2 The Sangam has 
also been quite successful in selling to many agricul- 
tural labourers the illusion that only when the land- 
owning class gains economically, the farm labourers 
can be paid better. There are instances of agricul- 
tural labourers having led demonstrations to press 
for the implementation of demands meant to streng- 
then the economic position of landowners.® 


A brief narration of the political significance of. 


the’ sangam in Tamil ‘Nadu will help us understand 
the relevance of an enquiry into the naturé of the 
Sangam. The Sangam has a strength of more than 
three million in the State. When this figure is com- 
pared with the membership figure of the Tamil Nadu 
Kisan Sabha, affiliated’ to the CPI(M), the relative 
position of the Sangam can be assessed. In 1977-78 
the Kisan Sabha had a strength -of 81,500 members 
— just one-fourth of the present strength of Tamilaga 
Vivasayigal Sangam which has 2,000 branches in 
Coimbatore district alone. 

Of late, political parties are treating C. Narayana- 
swami Naidu, leader of the Sangam, as the controller 
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of the largest vote bank in the State. On the eve of 
the latest assembly election, M.G. Ramachandran, 
the present Chief Minister, met Naidu thrice, 
M. Karunanidhi, DMK party president, twice, and 


- R.V. Swaminathan, Union Minister of State for 


Agriculture, several times. Even Indira Gandhi, 
during her election tour of Tamil Nadu, senta 
message to Naidu in Bangalore through a special 
emissary, assuring him that she would consider the 
farmers’ demands. It is calculated that ‘the Sangam 
commands the support of 10 per cent of the Tamil 
Nadu electorate. (The Statesman May 24, 1980).4 

An analysis of the class nature of the demands 
on which the Sangam has conducted and continues 
to conduct its agitations, will reveal its true colour. 
For this purpose, one should ‘initially give an 
account of the important demands of the Sangam 
since its inception. 

The main demands of the Sangam during its 1967 
agitation were to scrap the newly-introduced crop- 
specific tax system and to substitute it with a com- 
pound tax system, and to allow the water, drawn 
with the help of energised pump-sets paying sub- 
as power tariff, to be used for domestic purposes 
also. 

In the 1970 agitation the main demand of the 
Sangam was to reduce the electricity tariff which was 


- increased from 8.25 paise per unit to 10 paise per 


unit. It was decided not to pay electricity charges 
and resist official attempts to disconnect electricity 
to farms. : 

In the 1972 agitation the main demands were to 
reduce the electricity tariff which was increased 
from 9 paise per unit to 12 paise and to reduce 
agricultural income-tax, land tax, land cess, etc. and 
to provide debt relief. During this agitation thou- 
sands of small peasants and agricultural labourers 
dismantled a large number of bullock carts on the 
main roads of Coimbatore town, paralysing vehi- 
cular traffic for 32 hours. 

The 1978 agitation, which is still continuing, 
placed the following as the main demands: (i) Return 
of all jewels pledged with banks by farmers by writ- 
ing off the dues outstanding; (ii) reduction of elec- 
tricity tariff and other taxes; (iii) provision of free 
houses and essential goods at subsidised rates to 


_agricultural labourers; (iv) payment of Rs. 1,000 


per acre as subsidy to encourage farming; (v) in- 
creased procurement prices for paddy and cotton. 

A recent agitation sponsored by the Sangam in 
Periyar, Coimbatore and Salem districts was to get 
the milk procurement price increased by the Govern- 
ment. The Tamil Nadu Dairy Development Cor- 
poration was forced “to arrange for purchase of 
40,000 litres of milk daily from Andhra Pradesh to 
meet the short fall in supply due to the agitation by 
1580) producers” (The Indian Express, April 23, 
1980). 

All the demands made by the Sangam during its 
history of a decade were directed to the state autho- 
tities, and they were projected asif the basic con- 
tradiction was between the rural ‘masses’ irrespec- 
tive of the class position of different individuals, 
and the state. Inthis process it has successfully 
concealed the fact that the primary contradiction 
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is within the rural power structure and between diffe: 


rent classes. The large participation of agricultural 
labourers, small and middle peasants in the agi- 
tations of the Sangam bears witness to this fact. 

Bringing down the power tariff, increasing pro- 
curement price and reducing various rural taxes will 
help the big farmers and landlords more than pro- 
portionately, since they own the pump-sets, they 
produce the marketable surplus, and the exemption 
limits of the taxes exclude small agriculturists from 
taxation. Ever the demand to write off all bank 
loans is meant to help the rich to gain dispropor- 
tionately. Though small and middle peasants are 
also to repay bank and cooperative loans, the big 
farmers and landlords account for a very large por- 
tion of debt dues. 

There are studies to show that taxation is not the 
primary process of surplus extraction, but the insti- 
tution of private property in land,in Tamil Nadu 
as elsewhere. The famous study on Thaiyur, a Tamil 
village, has shown that labourers, small farmers and 
small middle farmers are exploited by big farmers, 
money-lenders, landlords and merchants®, In regions 
where inter-locking of different markets is found, 
these different categories of exploiters coincide. For 
instance, a big farmer can be the local money-lender 
and a trader of agricultural surplus. 

, In this situation; only altering the structure of 

land ownership in the right way can affect the sur- 
plus extraction process working within the village 
economy, and work towards stalling the process of 
the rich become richer and the poor poorer. The 
Sangam never made any demand for increase ir 
agricultural wages or for redistribution’ of the land 
rendered surplus under land ceiling legislation or 
for designing and implementing the land reform 
programme effectively. This exposes the class nature 
of the Sangam which uses the rural’ poor to further 
the economic interests of the rural rich. 
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Till the deception that poor can ‘get on their feet 
without touching the rich’ wears out in rural Tamil 
Nadu, the Tamilaga Vivasayigal Sangam can have . 
its spell over the rural masses of the State. C1 


NOTES 


1Lenin, V.E, To The Rural Poor ~ An ‘Explanation for Me 
Peasants of What Social Democrats Want: Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1975, p 33. ; i 

2The origin of the Sangam can be traced back to a small 
organisation formed by the agricuiturists of North Coimbatore 
taluk in 1966. In 1967 "it was converted into a district-level 
organisation covering Coimbatore district as a whole, Only in 
1973 it transformed itself into a State-level organisation. ` 
_ “In the 1972 agitation 273 agriculturists were arrested and 
imprisoned for partiçipating in a demonstration led by 
Karuppa Goundar, a landless agricultural labourer. 

‘The following may help one evaluate the political signi- 
ficance of the Sangam, The Indian Express survey of Assembly 
election prospects in Theni constituency of Madurai district 
(Indian Express, May 21, 1980), a predominantly agrarian 
region, concludes as follows: “The Tamilnadu Agriculturists’ 
Association led by Mr Narayanaswami Naidu has_ several 
branches in this constituency. The members of the association - 
are awaiting the decision of their leader. This would be one 
other constituency where. Mr Narayanaswami Naidu’s, decision 
would tilt the scales”. 

5An explanation about milk procurement price is required ° 
here, It may appear asif an increase in milk procurement 
price will help the. not-so-rich classes also, since a large num- 


- ber of rural households own cows. But in fact it is not so. 


The situation in a number of villages around Madras city, 
explained to the author by Prof. B.C. Moses, Department of 
Economics, Madras Christian College, seems similar to what 
Lenin wrote: “‘...See who gains by these cartels, coopera- 
tives.... Out of every hundred households in our country, at 
least twenty own no cows at all; thirty own only one cow each; 
these sell milk from dire need, their own children have to 
go without milk,’ starve and die off like flies. The rich 
peasants, however, own three, four and more. cows each; and 
these rich peasants own half the total number of cows owned 
by peasants. Who, then, gains from cooperative cheese 
dairies?” (emphasis added). Lenin, Op. Cit., p 35. 

sDjurfeldt, Goran, and Lindberg, Staffan: Some Features of 
the Political Economy of Agriculture in a Tamil Village — - 
Part Two, Social Scientist, September, 1973.@ 
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| Uganda Poll: 
Challenges 
Obote Faces 


'B. KRISHNAMOORTHY 
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Fitections are not far off in Uganda, and reports 

indicate that the campaigns are in full swing. 
With controversial former President Dr Milton Obote 
in the running, theelections, fixed for September, 
will be a virtual referendum on whether Uganda 
should revert. to Obote and all that he stood for 
during his nine-year rule. If events of the past year 
are any indication, the issue of Obote’s return cannot 


but dominate the poll. All the sordid happenings - 


since Amin’s’ overthrow in April 1979 stemmed 
from Obote’s resolve to come back in the face.of 
stiff opposition from those who are ranged against 
him. 4 
` Having secured the levers of power through a 
semi-military coup last month, Obote has now set 
his sights on securing a popular mandate. Will he 
win the battle of the ballot? 
The controversy over Obote’s return stems from 
the ways in which he tried to alter the political and 
- economic conditions independent Uganda had in- 
- herited from the colonial era. Though described as 
the ‘Pearl of Africa’, Uganda was in fact marked by 
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sharp tribal, regional and class inequalities. Asa 
socialist, Obote stood for the elimination of these 
inequalities and pockets of privilege. While this 
secured for him a wide measure of support, it alien- 
ated from him important sections, He chose to 
contain the opposition, particularly in the later 
stages of his rule, by a series of strong, undemocra- 
tic and even unethical methods. The groundswell 
of revolt resulting from these actions was climaxed - 
by Amin’s seizure of power in 1971. 

Though. the forces which brought about his fall 
are as active today as before, their strength in ejec- 
toral politics is as yet untested. Obote’s base among 


' the under-privileged tribes ‘and regions is still intact 


and this constituency is larger 'than that of his 
opponents. In addition to tapping this, if he tones 
down his radicalism, he could sweep the polls. Obote 
had done this in the early stages of his career in his 
drive to secure a parliamentary majority, and as for 
the present, his recent pronouncements and actions 
indicate considerable mellowing. While retaining 
his penchant for action, Obote has chosen to soft- 
pedal his radicalism. 

Issues in Ugandan politics are rooted in the 
regiona!, tribal, religious and class inequalities 
created during colonial rule. With the country’s 21 
tribes living in separate areas, tribalism had struck 
strong roots. The British system of indirect rule 
over the four tribal kingdoms had reinforced the 
identities of some of the country’s important tribes. 

In terms of development, Uganda’s tribes could be 
divided into the economicaliy advanced Southern 


Bantu and the backward Nilotic and Hamitic tribes 


of the north. Towering above all other tribes are 


_ the Baganda, a Bantu group living in the southern 


province of Buganda. 

Barely 10 per cent of the population, the Baganda 
are the single largest tribe and economically the 
most advanced. Their enthusiasm for Christianity 
and Western education had their economic pay-offs 
under British rule. In 1971, for example, they held 45 
per cent of the top positions in the bureaucracy. As 
cotton “growers, they benefited from its exports. 
Cotton was for' a long ‘time the chief export of 
Uganda. With money in their pockets, they took 
to trade and were soon aspiring to take over trade 
from the Asians. Their political organisation was 
centralised and strong with the result that the British 
preferred to rule them indirectly. This resulted in 
the Baganda acquiring a somewhat boated sense of 
identity and importance. While the rest of Uganda’s 
tribes were nationalistic, the Baganda were sub- 
nationalistic, mainly concerned with preserving and 
enhancing their identity, privileges and gains. In 
post-colonial times, for example, their primary politi- 
cal concern was to secure for their king, the Kabaka, 
the Presidency of Uganda. 

. The rest of the 20 tribes were not only much 
smaller than the Baganda, but poorer. They were, in 


‘contrast, nationalistic and more receptive to equali- 


tarian and socialistic ideas, They rallied round the 
Uganda People’s Congress (UPC) led by Obote, a 
member of the small and backward northern tribe 
of Langi. In political action, these tribes tended to 
club together against the Baganda. For instance, 
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` they opposed the Africanisation of trade and admi- 
nistration on the ground that Africanisation would 
only mean Bagandanisation. Some of them, like the 
Acholi and the Langi, have martial traits which 
distinguish them from the singularly un-martial 
Baganda. Their hold over the armed forces was to 
prove to be an important instrument of power in 
their hands. ' ' 

Compounding the tribal divisions were religious 
and denominational distinctions. One-third of 
Uganda is Protestant and another third is Catholic. 
One-sixth of the population is Muslim. The Protes- 
tants tended to dominate everywhere including 
Buganda. Resenting this, the Catholics formed their 
own political party, the Democratic Party (DP) 
which as a pan-tribal party became, a national alter- 
native to the predominantly Protestant UPC. The 
Catholics were the more conservative of the two. 
Christian denominations and the DP stood for free 
enterprise and minimal state intervention in econo- 
mic activity. 

The Muslims have always been , considered margi- 
nal. Of part Sudanese stock, they lare generally back- 
ward. Originally a martial people, they were edged 
out of the army and pushed into urban petty trade 
by a change ‘in British recruiting policy: The British 
allowed them some judicial autonomy. Obote, in 
line with traditional Ugandan thinking, described 
them as being alien to Uganda and irked them. He 
also tried to deny them their right to be tried by 
their own Kadis. After Amin seized power, the 
Muslims turned the tables on the rest. But Amin’s' 
thoughtless Islamisation drive alienated the Muslims 
from the others still further. The other tribes are so- 
bitter that none of the post-Amin institutions or 
regimes have included Muslims. ~ 

Given his origins, Obote could not but turn to 
socialism and yearn to end tribal disparities. Belong- 
ing to a small tribe, he had to look beyond tribal 
frontiers and forge alliances. Seeing the DP as the 
more potent challenge to him at the national level, 
Obote joined hands with the Kabaka Yekka, a party 
of Baganda traditionalists and staunch Protestants 
and defeated the DP in the 1962 elections. To 
strengthen his position, he agreed to have the 
Kabaka as the President of Uganda and to retain the 
kingdoms. 

But once in the saddle firmly, Obote’s reformist 
zeal got the better of him. A point of difference 
with the Kabaka resulted in Obote’s sending a force 
to subdue him and driving him into exile in 1966. 
By a constitutional change the next year, the four 
kingdoms were. abolished and Obote made himself 
the President. His marriage to a Muganda (singular 
for Baganda) amidst fanfare was not enough to 
placate the Baganda whose rebellion had to be 
quelled by force. ` 

Once these bastions of conservatism were swept 
away, Obote brought about a series of radical econo- 
mic and electoral reforms. He announced a Comman 
Man’s Charter, restricted foreign holdings in enter- 
prises and introduced a system ‘of ‘electoral poly- 
gamy’ by which a candidate for Parliament had 'to 
seek a mandate from four different regions of the 
country. He also introduced compulsory national 
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service involving work outsidé one’s own tribal area. 

These measures, however, proved unpopular. The 
country was not ready for a sharp break with the 
past. The Common Man’s Charter, though no hair- 
raising document, sent shivers among the rising 
class of African entrepreneurs, ambitious bureau- 
crats, pampered army officers, and above all politi- 
cians. The Baganda stood to lose the most arid they 
were furious. So were the Catholics. Their resis- 
tance led to former 
Kiwanuka’s arrest. Obote began to lean more and 
more on the army. He pampered the officers and 
men and turned a blind eye towards rampant corrup- 
tion among them. ‚Though at the time of his ouster 
his General Service Unit, the so-called secret police, 
had only 54 detenus, this organisation spread terror 
among his opponents. Two assassination attempts 
finally led to his suspending the Constitution once 
again in 1969 and declaring Uganda a one-party 
state. The extreme step was condemned all round 


and when Amin seized power in January 1971, few 


sympathised with Obote. 

The position now, nine years after the events 
described, is in some ways the same, but there are 
important differences too. The Baganda continue 


to be hostile to him and have made life in Kampala, ' 


the ¢apital, a nightmare. The Catholic Democratic 
Party has joined hands with Baganda traditionalists 
now represented by Yusufu Lule, ousted first Presi- 
-dent of post-Amin Uganda. Radicals like Dr. Dan 
Nabudere and youthful Leftists like Yoweri Muse- 
veni think that Obote would not be radical enough 
as they believed he would be in the sixties. The 
intellectuals who played a key role in the Uganda 
National Liberation Front (UNLF) and in the gov- 
ernments thereafter have now broken with Obote on 
the issue of going back to.a multi-party system. 
Wary of mass politics the intellectuals led by former 
President Binaisa had been resisting persistant calls 
for elections. Obote, on the other ,hand, with a 
background of electoral politics and keen on acquir- 
ing legitimacy, was keen on early elections. b 

While his traditional opponents are active, his 
traditional base is ‘still uneroded. When he went 
into exile, thousands of Acholi and Langi tribesmen 
went with him and have fought under his banner. 
All the trouble in the past one year has been confin- 
ed to the area around Kampala where the Baganda 
predominate. Other areas have not shown any anti- 
The economic gap between the 
north and the south and between the Baganda and 
other tribes remains. 
aggravated by an impending famine. 
no doubt exploit. 

Aware that strong doses of radicalism could 
boomerang on him, he has made no mention of the 
Common Man’s Charter and has made it known 
that he would not adopt a doctrinaire policy of 
nationalisation. He has even invited foreign invest- 
ment and the Asians expelled by Amin. He still 
hopes to win over the Baganda. His choice of 
Paulo Muwanga for the headship of the Military 
Commission which took over last month was not 
insignificant. Muwanga is a Muganda. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Catholic Premier Benedicto . 


The situation in the north is 


Policy for 
Integrated 
Rural-Urban | 
Development | 


V.K.R.V. RAO 


PFFORE we start talking about a national policy for 

integrated rural-urban development, it is neces- 
sary to havea clear idea of what is meant by ‘in- 
tegrated development’. 

Development has several objectives. One is the 
maximisation of production by optimum utilisation 
of natural resources, labour and capital, and increase 
in productive efficiency through better management 
and technical skills. This is what may be called the 
‘growth’ objective of development. Then there is 

- the aim of maximising employment to secure which 
both the productive forces and the consumer demand 
pattern have to undergo appropriate changes. Then 
there is the; object of social justice which requires 
the minimisation of levels of inequality between social 
classes, rural and. urban areas, and’ populations, 
regional areas, priority development of backward 
classes and backward regions, and abolition of mass 
poverty or bringing up the population below the 
poverty line to above the poverty line. 

` Then there is the objective, which is closely allied 

to the social-justice objective, of bringing about 

forward and backward linkages between settlements 

of population by different sizes and establishing a 
Dr Rao is Director, Institute for Social and Economic 

Change, Bangalore. This article is based on a two-part 

lecture delivered by him at the All-India Institute of 

ens Self-Government, Bombay, on May 29 and ss 
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continuous rather than dichotomous relationship 
between them. This may be called the spatial objec- 
tive of development. 

Finally, there is the objective of improvement of 


- the quality of life which depends not only on mate- 


tial production, occupational diversification and 


distribution of product, but also on social and wel- 


fare services, developmental participation, and im- 


.ponderable and non-quantifiable factors such as 


frustration and satisfaction, helplessness and self- 
reliance, which also make a significant contribution 


. to the quality of life. 


We may sum up these major objectives of develop- 
ment, all of which have been accepted by the. 
Government of India and its planners, under the 
following heads: (1) Growth. (2) Employment. 
(3) Social justice. (4) Spatial coordination. (5) 
Quality of life. 

Integrated -development means development that” 
takes into account all these objectives and tries to 
integrate and link them together through the plans, 
programmes and policies that are followed for the 
promotion of development. 

In the context of this interpretation, we may take 
a brief look.at the rural and urban development that 
has taken place in the country; what policy. if any, 
there has been behind this development, to what 
extent there has been integration within either rural 
or urban development, and finally whether there has 
been any policy of integrating rural and urban 
development. ‘ 

Taking rural development first, there is no doubt 
that substantial results have been achieved in terms 
of increase in agricultural production and produc- 


„tivity. This is seen from the following table which 


gives the index numbers of area under argicultural 
crops, agricultural production and productivity 
between 1950-51 and 1973-74 with base 1959-60 to 
1961-72 : 100., 

It is clear from Table 1 that'foodgrains have fared 
hetter than non-foodgrains in terms of both produc- 
tion and productivity and that increase in area has 
accounted for more of the increase in the produc- 
tion of non-foodgrains than in the casé of food- 
grains. . This is especially so in the case of oilseeds, 
while in the case of pulses, there is an actual decline 
in productivity. There has been a phenomenal in- 
crease in the investment on ifrigation and power 
and in the input of water, pumpsets, fertilisers, 
high-yielding varieties, and agricultural extension 
services, the bulk of which has been directed to 
cereals. That this has not resulted in an integrated 
development in productivity is seen from the latest 
available data on yield- per hectare of five major 
crops for the period 1975-76 to 1977-78, as can be 
seen from Table 2. 

That the proportion of the rural population 
below the poverty line has not declined in spite of 
the massive increase that has taken place in agricul- 
tural production indicates that rural development 
has not been integrated as between income groups 
and in terms of distribution. This is seen from 
Tahle 3 taken from the Dubhashi Memorial Lecture 
delivered by this writer in January 1978 under 
the auspices of the University of Poona. 
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TABLE 1 




















Crops Area, ____ Production - Productivity 

f 1950-51 1973-74 1950-51 1973-74 1950-51 1973-74 
Cereals 85.2 112.3 662 138.2 16.7 121.4 
Pulses 75.6 96.8 76.4 82.5 97.7 87.3 
Foodgrains 83.2 108.8 67.4 131.5 79.1 117.9 
Oilseeds 76.1 107.6 74.3 130.8 103.0 114.8 
Fibres 76.1 99.6 65.4 129.0 86.4 127.4 
Plantation crops 79.8 ° 134.4 78.6 153.6 85.5 129.9 
Miscellaneous crops 75.6 120.1 69.3 138.8 91.6 ? 116.8 
Non-food crops 77,2 110.8 72.2 137.1 93.5 115.6 
All commodities 820 101.4 68.9 133.4 83.2 117.1 
Source: Tabels 5.19 to 5.21, 15th edition of Indian Agriculture in Brief. 

` TABLE 2 
Yield of selected crops (state-wise) 
Yield per hectare F 
States Rice Wheat Groundnut Cotton Sugarcane 
Andhra Pradesh 1,515 703 111 125 8,000 
Assam 989 1,149 — 79 3,554 
Bihar 936 1,266 969 438 + 3,510 
Gujarat 1,284 1,642 1,032 167 5,578 
Haryana 2,396 2,038 1,112 | 316 4,422 
Himachal Pradesh 1,239 928 1,055 138 1,556 
Jammu & Kashmir 1,578 851 — 152 811 
Karnataka 1,851 667 600 166 7,275 
Kerala , 1,508 — 1,128 y 231 5,550 
Madhya Pradesh 793 821 673 ` 75 3,068 
Maharashtra 1,501 881 707 72 10,022 
Orissa 896 1,737 1,167 197 6,255 
Punjab 2,887 2,449 983 351 5,455 
Rajasthan 1,353 1,335 664 212 4,378 
Tamil Nadu 2,038 385 1,053 227 10,9 53 
Uttar Pradesh 937 1,397 694 93 4,454 
West Bengal 1,267 2,062 — 136 6,044 
All-India 1,215 1,425 844 146 ‘5,542 
* in terms of gur. = 
That rural development has not led to integration 


TABLE 3 


N 
Based on poverty norm formulated by Pandekar and Rath: 
Percentage distribution of estimated number of rural house- 
holds below the poverty line of Rs. 15 in 1960-61 and 
Rs. 42.5 in 1973-74 








State 1960-61 1973-74 
Andhra 42,32 45.29 
Assam 11.83 32.09 
Bihar 33.55 35.45 
Gujarat 20.43 31.97 
Haryana — 20.74 
Himachal Pradesh — 11.46 
Jammu & Kashmir 17.81 32,69 
Karnataka 33.22 42.94 
Kerala 52.55 38.50 
Madhya Pradesh 42.69 44,69 
Maharashtra 36.85 40.19 
Orissa 60.54 59.88 
Punjab 11.56 12.48 
Rajasthan 28.39 26.35 
Tamil Nadu 39.59 46.10 
Uttar Pradesh 35.76 40.11 
West Bengal 22.23 53.88 
All-India 34.73 . 40.56 





Punjab included Haryana and large parts of Himachal 
Pradesh in 1960-61, Karnataka in 1973-74 was practically 
identical’ with Mysore in 1960-61. Madras in 1960-61 was 
practically identical with Tamil Nadu in 1973-74. 
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between production and employment is also seen 
from the massive figure of the estimated number of 
rural unemployed and under-employed in 1970 and 
its increase in 1977-78 as can be seen from Table 4: 


TABLE 4 


(Figures in millions) 





Category. 1970-71 1977-18 
Unemployed throughout the year 1.73 ' 2.00 
Unemployed throughout the week 7.04 8.15 
Unemployed part of the week 14.21 16.47 





That rural development has not been integrated 
in terms of the quality of life is again evident from 
the new stress now being laid on basic minimum 
needs and the lack of potable drinking water facili- 
ties in 123,000 villages out of India’s 576,000 villages 
and is borne out by the steady drift of people from 
rpral to urban areas. 

¢ There is no doubt that by and large the accent in 
rural development has only been on production and 
not integrated with the other development objectives 

: which are set out inthe Plan documents beginning 
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from the First Plan which came into operation 
nearly 30 years back. : 

‘When we turn to urban development, we find 
substantial results achieved in terms of increase in 
the production of non-agricultural goods and services, 
though one cannot point to a similar increase in 
productivity as has been the case with agriculture. 
Thus the general index of industrial production has 
increased from 100 in 1951 to 170 in 1960. Between 
1960 and 1970, it has increased from 100 in 1960 to 


181 in 1970, and between 1970 and 1978, from- 


100 in 1970 to 148 in 1978. There has also been 
a very substantial increase in the service sector 
which is largely. located in the urban areas. But 
this increase in production has not been accom- 
panied by appropriate implementation of the other 
developmental objectives. Thus there has been a 
significant increase. in the estimated number of 
unemployed and under-employed in the urban 
areas as can be seen from the following table (5): 


TABLE 5 


( Figures in millions) 











Category, x, ; 1970-71 1977-78 
Unemployed throughout the year 1,88 2.37 
Unemployed throughout the week 2,41 3.04 ' 
Unemployed part of the week 3.24 4.09 





In terms of percentage of the total working 
force, these percentages are higher for-the urban 
areas than for the rural areas. Another indication of 
urban. unemployment, which presents ‘an even more- 
.dismal picture can be obtained from the number of 
persons who are applicants on the live register of the 
‘Employment Exchanges. Even if we concede the 
presence of a purely statistical element in the time 
series because of the establishment of more employ- 
ment exchanges and greater awareness of thé faci- 
lity.on the ‘part. of employment-seekers and also 
make the assumption (based on special studies con- 

. ducted by the Planning Commission and the Direc- 
- torate-General of Employment) that only 50 per cent 
of the applicants are actually unemployed, the 
figures given below of registrations, placements, and 

. educated job-seekers clearly indicate the failure of 
urban development to solve’ the problem of urban 
unemployment. ' 
The effect of this failure to deal with growing 
‘urban unemployment is also’ reflected in the higher 
and increasing levels of population percentage below 
the poverty line in urban areas, widening and grow- 


ing student and youth unrest, and increasing deteri- 
oration in the law and order situation. 

Urban development has taken on an even more 
unbalanced form than rural development as can be 
seen from the high proportion and the higher rates 
of growth of the big metropolitan centres and larger 
cities, and the lower proportion and the lower rate 
of growth of the small and medium towns with an 
actual decline in absolute. terms in the case of towns 
with population below 10,000. 

As pointed out by Dandekar and Rath in their 
pioneering study on Indian poverty, the incidence of 
poverty is higher in urban areas with the urban 
population showing a higher percentage below the 
poverty line than in rural areas. And this tendency 
has been growing since 1961 to which year their 
study referred. While I have not yet made a study 
of the trends in urban poverty on the lines I have 
made for rural poverty, indirect evidence is available 
of the higher growth of the poor in the urban areas 
from NSS data'on urban consumption expenditure. 
Urban development has not certainly integrated with 
growth the other components of development such 
as employment, and social justice including the 
orderly growth of urban areas by population size 
and the creation. of a continuum among them. 

It is also evident that the quality of life for the 
common man in urban areas leaves much to be 
desired. Thus. at the beginning of the Sixth Plan, 
that is, 1978-79, 17 per cent of the urban popula- 
tion in 1029 towns out of a total of 3121 towns in 
the country did not have protected water supply. 
Besides, the water: supply schemes in many towns, 
even where installed, are in need of improvement 
and expansion. Only 198 towns have sewerage faci- 

„lity, most of which, however, have it only partially; 
the population setved being only about 27 per cent 
of the urban population. And the problem of collec- 

_ tion and disposal of solid wastes has been increasing 
in the urban areas at an alarming rate, particularly 
in cities with large population. Siums have been 
growing fast in the urban areas, especially in the 
big cities and towns, the estimates of the Planning 
Commission placing the slum-dwellers at nearly one- 
fifth of the total population and having projected 
to number around 36 million by 1981. 

Power breakdowns and water shortages are now 
becoming a common feature of the urban life-style. 
In fact, while a minority of the urban population 

‘does have in fact the good life-style supposed io 
accompany urbanisation, the majority have a life- 
style which is compounded of the worst features of 
urbanisation, and the quality of life of the urban 


f l l TABLE 6 
l (Figures in 000) 


Year Registration . Placements Total applicants No. of educated job-seekers 
; t on live registers Metriculates Undergraduates Graduates and aboye 
1961 3230 f 404 1833 464 70 56 
1966 3871 i 507 ' 2622 N . 619 204 . 94 
1976 5619 497 9784 g 2829 1255 ' 1020 
i 1977 : 5325 ⁄ 462 i 10924 3083 1472 1179 
1978 6143 462 . 12678 3515 1613 1349 
_—————— a 
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- TABLE 7 . 3 





be 








Urban 
Population -~ % of total Population 
size urban popu- size 
lation 
Less than \ Less than 
5000 0.5 500 
5000- 9999 47 *500- 999 
10000-19999 11.3 100-1999 
20000-49999 16.3 2000-4999, 
50000-99999 11.4 ` 5000-9999 
100000 & above 55.8 10000 & above 





Rural Total 
% of total Population % of total 
rural popu- size population 
lation 
. Less than 
16.4 500 13.12 
215" 500- 999 17.23 
25.8 1000- 1999 20.64 
23.8 2000- 4999 19.23 
7.5 ` ` 5000- 9999 7.10 
5.1 10000-19999 *, \ 6 62 
20000-49999 3.64 
50000-99999 2 68 - 
100000 & above 9.74 





poor is even worse than that of their rural brethren. 
‘ Thus there has been no integration in develop- 
ment either in urban or rural] areas and the develop- 
ment objectives remain unconnected organically or 
even programme-wise. í 

Integration relates to natural resources, human 
resources and the spatial factor. As we are going to 
deal with a policy ‘for integrating rural and urban 
development and this also involves spatial consider- 
ations; we may look at the size classification of 
settlements by size in arban areas, rural areas, and 
"in the country as a whole. The following table gives 
their percentage to the relevant population of each 
size class of human settlements in the country in 
1971. . . 
It.will be seen that while only 0.5 per cent of the 
urban population lives in settlement of population 
size below 5000, the corresponding figure for, the 
rural population is 87.4 per cent. Taking the rural 
and urban population together, the percentage is 
70:2. Rural population in settlements of population 
size above 10,000 is only 5.1 per cent, while the 


corresponding figure for the urban population is . 


94.8 per cent. Taking the rural and urban population 
together, the percentage is 22.7. It is certainly a 
gigantic, if not an almost impossible task, to bring 
about integration in the development of- settlements 
of such vastly varying magnitudes of population 
size. One can only think in terms of some kind of 
a continuum, but even this is difficult, for, taking 
the urban and rural population together, the lowest 
four categories with population below 5,000 account 
for 70.2 per cent, while the highest category with 
population above 1,00,000 accounts for as little as 
9.7 per cent: In the case of rural areas, ‘the lowest 
three categories with population below 2,000 
account for 63.7 per cent, while the two highest 
categories with population above 5,000 account for 
only 12.6 per cent. In the case of urban areas, the 
lowest three categories with population below 20,000 
account for only 16.5 per cent, while the highest 
category with population above 1,00,000 accounts 
for as much as 55.8 per cent. It is clear that even if 
we visualise a continuum among the settlements of 
different population sizes, it wil! be necessary to 
plan for a sharp: reduction in the lowest of catego- 
riés in the case of the rural population and of the 
highest categories in the case of the urban popula- 
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tion. This is certainly not. an easy proposition to 
implement. i 

The problem of integration has also to be faced 
in terms of the occupational distribution of the rural 
and urban population in the country. Table 8 gives 
the percentage distribution of urban and rural male 
workers in 1971 (women workers are not taken into 
account because. of the change in census definition 
of worker between 1961 and 1971 which primarily 
affected the statistics of women workers in 1971) by 
broad occupational categories: , 


=e TABLE 8 
(Figures are in percentage in total male workers) 


: Category Rural ' Urban 
—_—_———-oo OO OoOmmmm ŘŘaaaaaaaaaaaŘaamasaaaaaanmnn 





Agriculture & allied activities 83.7 11.5 
Manufacturing & Processing including 

mining | 5.9 29.4 
Construction 0.8 3.6 
Trade and commerce ; 2.7 21.4 
Transport and storage and communication 0,9 - 10.8 
Other services ; $ 5.6 23.3 








The occupational distribution of the urban popu- 
lation in 1971 by categories of; population size is 
given in Table 9. I have not been able to lay my 
hands on similar figures for the rural population. 
But I have compiled similar figures for 245 sample 
villages in Tumkur District of Karnataka State 
where an intensive survey has been carried out 
during the last thtee years. These figures are given 
in Table 10. 

It will be seen that there is some continuum bet- 
ween the urban settlements with population below 
5,000 and rural settlements with population above 
2,000 in the Tumkur sample villages if we take the 
broad categories of primary, secondary and tertiary 
activities as can be seen from Table 11. 

In fact, rura! settlements with population size of 
about 5000 have a larger urban occupational pattern 
than the smaller villages, while urban settlements of 
size below 5,000 have a large rural pattern than the 
larger towns and cities. This gives credibility to the’ 
possibility of integration between urban and rural 
settlements with a population size of about 5,000. 

We can now turn to the subject of rural-urban 
relations and the dichotomy that has developed bet- 
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TABLE 9. 




















Other 








Population Agricul- Mining Manufac- Construc- Trade Trans- i 
size ture & : turing tiou and port, što- services 
allied acti- com- rage and ` 
vities merce communi- 
he cation 
Less than - 
5,000 , 27.72 4.82 14.60 6.03 15.34 6.90 27.59 
5,000- 9,999 30.10 1.90 19,28 3.22 18.47 6.13 20.90 
10,000-19,999 29.24 0.90 19.22 3.51 19.96 7.30 19,87 
20,000-49,999° 19.43 1,90 21.95 3.90 21.61 9.65 21.56 
50,000-99%,999 12.34 1.00 24.33 3.48 23.62 10.74 24.41 
1,00,000 & above - 4.36 0.68 33.47 3.51 21.50 12.18 24.40 
; TABLE 10 
` Male Workers — 1971 
Population Agricul- Mining Manufac- Construc- Trade Transport, Other 
size 2 ture & turing tion” and storage and Services 
allied ac- com- conununica- 
© tivities merce tion 
th í a 
ne ose 92.25 0.66, 2.47 0.16 0.54 0.16 2.03 
250-499 93.94 0.45 2.43 0.22 0.75 0.13 2.37 
500-999 - 91,87 0.13 2.54 1.00 1.14 1 0.41 2.96 
1,000-1,999 , 84.34 0.39 6.52 1.36 2.11 0.72 4.56 
2,000 and over 66.71 0.27 8.93 3.78 6.55 2.61 11.19 
Total 86.66 0.30 44 1.29 2.05 0.73 4,39 
TABLE 11 ever, the gap between town and country is still very 
wide”. ' 
Percentage Oh Total male” workers A somewhat different point of view was put for- 
; 7 da Tan ward by R.P. Misra and B.S. Bhooshan in the criti-. 
Category Primary Secondary _TertiarY, ca] paper they submitted on the results of the famous 
Urban settlements ‘ Vancouver Conference on the emerging problems of 
population eer 5,000) 29.5 20.6 49.9 the human habitat. They pointed out that both the 
ural settlements E . A 
(Population above 2,000) - 67.0 12.7 20.3 developed and developing countries appeared to have 





ween these two sectors asa result of or in spite of 
the development we have had during the last 30 
years. ‘The report of the Rural-Urban Relationship 
Committee appointed by the Health Ministry of the 
‘Government of India has this to say on the subject 
(June 1966): i 
“In this country, thinking on this subject has 
unfortunately been both scarce and halting, and cer- 
. tainly very often stereotyped. In affluent societies, 
however, considerable thought has been and is being 
given to eliminate the difference to the approach 
towards the rural and the urban areas” and there is 
a general desire to treat the two as integral parts of 
one organism requiring equal attention rather than 
as two distinct entities. It is necessary therefore to 
develop a sound course of action which will pro 
gressively eliminate the existing differences in ap- 
proach and treatment”. They proceeded to state: 
“The sociologist today looks upon urbanisation as 
a continuous process of transition from rural to 
urban, treating the present differences as only a 
stage in the continuum. This is very much true of 
the advanced Western countriés, where the impact of 
technology has made the distance between the urban 
and the rural very much narrower. In India, how-. 
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come to the conclusion that the future of man lies in 
<urbanisation’ and ‘industrialisation’ and considered 
‘rural’ to be something in the process of being 
phased out and if there was any problem it was only 
transitional and requiring a clinical approach. They 
contended that this urban image of the human 
habitat reflected the present thinking of planners, 
social scientists, technologists and administrators 
in developed and developing countries alike, the 
former because they are the products of twentieth 
century urbanisation and the latter because they are 
convinced of the efficacy of the Western model of 
urbanisation for their own societies, The authors 
referred to the dissatisfaction with the Vancouver 
thesis of spokesmen of the billions of people residing 
in millions of tiny villages in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America who wanted a rural view of the habitat 
and a development model that would be less tech- 
nocratic, hyper-urban and dehumanised; neither 
hyper-urban nor hyper-rutal but a combination of 
what constitutes rural and urban today, what may 
be termed as a RURDAN model. 

Elaborating on this alternative model of human 
settlement, they pointed out that it must be an 
organic one, so that elements like technology, pro- 
duction, infrastructure, shelter, family, community, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Some Tasks 
of | 
Marxist 
Indologists 


S.G. SARDESAI 


T is well known that our freedom movement and 
its leaders derived great inspiration from ancient 
Indian history, culture, philosophy and mythology. 
This connection between current Indian ponen: and 
what are considered the spiritual values of the coun- 
try still continues. But as Marxists, it is necessary 
for us to realise that, while before Independence 
these values were dominantly yoked to the struggle 
for national independence awd social progress in 
general, in the post-Independence period, they have 
become a powerful ideological-political weapon in 
the hands of Indian reaction. 

The reasons for this change are not far to seek. 
Cult»re and politics, in any case, are always inter- 
related, With the insurmountable and ever-deepen- 
ing crisis of capitalism through which we are now 
passing, reaction exploits cultural-ideological and 
social traditions for inflaming chauvinistic passions 
among the people and for disrupting the unity of 


` all progressive, forward-looking, democratic forces 


— above all, of the working class and the toiling 
peasantry. And the educated middle class is general- 
ly made the storm-trooper of this sinister offensive. 

The decisive battle against reaction has to be 
fought in the spheres of politics and. the economy. 


| The author is a member of the National Council of 

the Communist Party of India. This article is based- on 
| a paper he presented at the International Seminar on 
, Marxism and Indology at Calcutta at the end of April. 
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But it would be a dangerous and costly mistake for 


our democratic forces to leave the field of culture 


. free for the reactionaries, much when more so they 


have turned it into a vicious political weapon. Our 
counter-offensive has to enter the field of backward- 
looking, medieval culture and its ideology which 
buttress everything that is retrogressive, divisive 
and fossilised in our social and political life. This is 
a task which not only our democratic forces in 
general, but even Communists, have seriously’ 
neglected. ; 

This much should be fairly clear to all. What . 
needs emphasis is that we cannot beat the reaction- 
aries by entering into. competition with them in, the 
general glorification of our ancient heritage, albeit - 
by putting on it a certain “popular”, “scientific” 
gloss, or by soft-pedalling our criticism of ideas and 
institutions which were socially and rationally inde- 
fensible, even in the historical period in which they 
were evolved. 

The laws of social developmeat in India have been 
the same as all. over the world. The specifics of 
Indian history, of course, have to be,studied care- 
fully, but that has nothing in common with making 
concessions to advocates of Indian exceptionalism. 
The struggle between the forces of progress and 
reaction has taken place in India, all along the line, 
at every stage of our historical development. 

More often than not, this means that what reac- 
tionaries and obscurantists glorify in our past is 
exactly what needs criticism and exposuré. And 
what they denounce is often what was actually pro- ` 
gressive and valuable in our heritage. Far from 
skirting or evading this conflict, Marxist Indologists 
have to take it up boldly, both as 4 matter of scien- 
tific conscience and as an obligation towards the 
present-day ideological struggle between science and 
superstition, between the forces of democracy and 
reaction. 

L am conscious ‘of the valuable work done in this 
respect by Marxist academicians in India and certain 
Socialist countries, specifically the Soviet Union and 
the G.D R. My criticism is mainly directed towards 
us, the Communist mass workers, who have hardly 
bothered to utilise for mass education the intellec- 
tual and theoretical work done by Marxist scholars. 

What is the central theme of reactionary writers 
and communal, obscurantist politicians in the sphere 
of Indology? In the main, it consists of thrée 
points. Firstly, that ancient. Indian civilisation’ as 
also our philosophical and scientific achievements: 
reached heights never attained by any other country 
in the world. Secondly, that while our achievements 
were our own, all other countries only imitated us or 
acquired their knowledge from us. And thirdly, that 
our advance was based not on “modern”, scientific 
methods of observation, investigation, and experi- 
mentation not on sense perception and rational con- 
clusions drawn from it, but on certain occult, intui- 
tional powers possessed by our rishis and munis. And 

all this is rolled together into a bundle of mysticism 
and spiritualism considered as the unique characte- 
ristic of our inimitable, unsurpassable civilisation. 

I am not referring here to the attitude of Hindu 
communalists towards the Muslim question, or to 
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the problem of Muslim reaction, because what is, 
called Indology covers our ancient-history, not: the 
medieval and modern periods. 

Essentially, what we have to do is to demystify 
each and every aspect of ancient Indian history 
— economic, social, political, religious, mytholc- 
gical, philosophical, scientific etc. i 

The Indo-Aryans who came to India around 1500 
B.C. were a remarkable people who, both through 
conflict and by association with the non-Aryan 
tribes in India, built a social structure and civilis- 
ation through the centuries. The process of new 
immigrants coming into the country continued till 
the sixteenth century of the Christian era. They alsó 
contributed to the process of conflict and assimil- 
ation, ' l 

Like all ancient peoples, the Indo-Aryans were 
exceptionally gifted in certain human qualities while 
also exhibiting ‘some peculiar weaknesses. Like all 
early tribal migrants, they were fierce and aggressive 
in warfare. Further, their faculty for imaginative 
fantasy, for intellectual and cosmological speculation, 
and for handing. down a vast mass of literature 
devoted to such subjects, from generation to gener- 
ation, through the sheer process uf collective recita- 
tion, was nothing less than marvellous. (Iam not 
using the term “religious literature”, for, scientific- 
ally speaking, religion, in the proper sense of the 
term, had yet not developed in that society.) At the 
same time, it is really astounding that they had no 
sense of history, nor, for that matter, even of the 
chronology of facts and events, which is the indis- 
pensable skeleton of history. In my opinion, the kind 
of simple, direct, convincing logic that we find in 
Euclid or Aristotle is also not to be found among 
Indian thinkers even of a much later period. Our 
thinking and writing, though extremely subtle and 
meticulous, was far more involved than that of the 
Greeks. It may be mentioned, in passing, that the 
Indo-Aryans displayed no interest in sports, as also 
in physics and mechanics. : 

There is no need to add to such comparative 
illustrations. For, the point I want to make is that 
the history of all the achievements of the Indo- 
Aryans was as much conditioned by environmental 
factors such as time, space, geography, socio-econo- 


mic and technological development, etc., as that of ` 


any other ancient people. While due credit must be 


given to them for their achievements, no concession: 


must be made to the outlook of Indian exceptional- 
ism, or of attributing some mystical, transcendental 
powers to our ancestors. They were mortals, with all 
the qualities and shortcomings of all mortals. They 
certainly were not a super-human race. 

The demystification of the economic and political 
history of these people (who ceased to be purely 
Indo-Aryans within a few centuries after crossing 
the Indus) from Vedic times to the Gupta period, has 
already been substantially done. We now have a 
number of objectively written, histories, not necess- 
arily Marxist, of that period. 

But on one point much more material can be 
collected and published. The pre-Rigvedic Rita 
period of the Indo-Aryans was their period of 
primitive, tribal communism. From that time to the 
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“glory”? of the Gupta period, when we arrive at 
feudalism, society must have passed through all the 
tribulations and bitter conflicts characterisiic of a 
classless, equalitarian society, developing intoa 
classidivided, exploitative society That this process 
developed certain distinctive features in India 
(chaturvarnya and caste) has been sufficiently ex- 
plained. But the inevitable resistance which the 
Shudras, the Panchamas, the slaves and various 
other categories of banded labour must have put up 
against the misery and degradation imposed on then 
by the ruling classes — this aspect or our history 
needs to be brought out with much greater evidence. 

It is impossible that the foilers of the period bore 
all their hardships and humiliation meekly and with- 


. out protest. Evidence for corroborating this conten- 


tion can be gleaned, I understand, from our entire 
literature from the Vedas up to the Puranas. Jain 
and Buddhist literature also constitute a valuable 
source of information. Gathering together such 
scattered material and publishing it in a popular 
form will be of immense use for our worker-peasant 
movement to fight the champions of Hindu Rashtra 
who propagate that caste inequalities and injustices 
are God-given and immutable. 

This is not to suggest that the massive and sangui- 
nary class conflicts that took place in Europe during 
the periods of slavery and serfdom havea parallel 
in India. In fact, why class struggles in India did 
not assume the magnitude and intensity that they 
did in ancient and medieval Europe isa question 
that calls for minute and comprehensive study. In a 
book I published in Marathi three years ago (now 
published in Hindi), I have briefly dealt with what I 
consider to be the main reasons of the phenomenon. 
All the same, the fact remains that the development 
of class differentiation and exploitation in India was 
not the idyllic social division of labour that is paint- 
ed by the apologists of chaturvarnya. The “wretched 
of the earth” in India did attempt to fight back 
their masters as they have done in any other 
country. That is the heritage our present worker- 
peasant movement is carrying forward. 

Coming to the realm of philosophy, it is impossi- 
ble not to refer to the monumental contribution of 
Prof. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, though, with his 
characteristic humility, he invariably resents any 
such reference. In the spheres of ontology and 
epistemology, he has presented us with an encyclo- 
paedic mass of evidence to demonstrate how our 
materialist schools of philosophy, with all their limi- 
tations and despite all the compromises made by 
them due to various historical circumstances, were 
scientifically — and hence objectively — superior 
to all our idealist schools. He has also described 
exhaustively how metaphysical idealism projected 
into religious theism becomes an ideological instru- 
ment of class exploitation, oppression and domina- 
tion. 

Logically speaking, Vedanta is a school of meta- 
physical idealism. But it is also the basis of Hindu 
theology which, in its practical application, descends 
on us in the form of the Smrifis, the Dharmashastras. 
So ultimately, idealism means the mental enslave- 
ment of the toiling masses. Without exception, all 
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defenders of Vedanta and chaturvarnya have insisted 
that the two are inseparable. ay tae 
Having affirmed this basic position, it should be 
stated (a point which, I am afraid, Marxist Indolo- 
gists tend to play down) that we do not deny that 
idealism, or for that matter even religious motiva- 
tion, can provide inspiration for progressive causes. 
Materialism, that is, the philosophical school 
which asserts the reality of the sense-perceived 
world, and hence the necessity of studying it empiri- 
cally for changing it, will always be a better guide 
to action than idealism, thatis, the philosophical 
‘ school which denies the fundamental reality of the 
sense-perceived world. , ; 
But this does not mean that idealism is incapable 
of providing inspiration for noble and progressive 
causes. Materialist philosophy (strictly speaking, 
dialectical and historical materialism) provides a 
thoroughly satisfactory explanation as to how and 
why, under certain historical conditions, idealism 
and religious faith have provided a motivation for 
popular, progressive’ aims and ‘ideals. The Bhakti 
movement in India, -though not revolutionary, was 
progressive. All the same, it was based on faith in 
Vedanta, not materialism. Engels has dealt with 
this question in his The Peasant War in Germany. 
Itis necessary to stress this point, not because 
there is any disagreement among Marxists with re- 
gard to it, but because it is necessary to remove the 
widespread impression that, under any and all cir- 
cumstances, we deny any progressive role whatso- 
ever to idealism arid religious faith. 
The mystique of Vedanta still continues to have 
a deep hold on the thought and outlook ‘on ‘life of 
ithe Hindu masses, and it is necessary to criticise it 
from a socio-historical standpoint, in addition’ to 


criticism from the ontological and epistemological | 


points of view. 7 i 
The development of Vedanta asa metaphysical, 
idealist schoo! of thought and as the basis of Hindu 
theology is spread overa very long span of time, 
from the end of the Rigvedic period to, say, that of 
Shankaracharya. Roughly, that would mean from 
1000 B.C. to 900 A.D. : fe 
The cosmological-ideological outlook of the early 
Vedic people was clearly proto-materialistic. The 
Upanishadic thinkers are dominantly idealist, but 
still one clearly discerns in their arguments the 
proto-materialistic roots of their idealist conclu- 
sions. The Afma-and the Brahma of the Upanishads 
are not.as absolutely divorced from material reality 
as the Atma ‘and Brahma of Shankaracharya more 
than thirteen hundred years later. Similarly, the 
Maya of the Vedic people was not at all the illusion 
to which it was reduced by Shankaracharya. The 
Upanishadic thinkers would also not have accepted 
Shankara’s theory of Ajatavada. ; 
Lokamanya Tilak in his Geeta Rahasya describes 
at length how in Vedic literature, the word “Sat” 
was often used for the world of sense-perception and 
not always for the Imponderable, the Transcenden- 
tal, the Absolute beyond human cognition. On the 
other hand, the word “Asat”? was often used for 
what was beyond human cognition. According to 
Tilak, it was only by the time of the Geeta that the 
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word “‘Sat’’ was invariably used to mean the abso- 
lute Brahma and “Asat” to mean the material world. 

Prof. Belvalkar and Ranade in their History of 
Indian Philosophy describe in detail how the proto- 
materialist ideas, thoughts and concepts of the Vedic 
period’ regarding ultimate reality developed into the 
pure idealism of later Vedanta. 7 

Tilak, Belvalkar and Ranade were fervent belis- 
vers in Vedantic idealism. Naturally, for them, this 
entire process was one of rising from a lower stage. 
of the ‘understanding of ‘ultimate reality to the 
highest stage. But that question is not relevant here. - 
The question for us is, how do we explain the deve- 
lopment of Vedanta from its proto-materialist roots 
to the absurd extreme of the total denial of material 
reality to which it was carried by Shankaracharya? 

The only explanation liesin the process, spread 
over a long period, of the extreme and rigid division 
of intellectual and manual labour brought about by 
the chaturvarnya social system, and the exploitative 
class interests of the ruling varnas in India. And 
from the Purusha Sukta downwards, there is any 
amount of historical evidence to prove this conten- 
tion. Step by step, through the centuries, Brahma 
became the Absolute, Ultimate, Nirguna reality of 
Vedanta, as also the creator of the four varnas. Not 
only this. Vedanta prescribed that it was the boun- 
den ‘duty of the Shudras to seek Moksha (merging 
of their individual souls with cosmic Brahma) by ` 
strictly serving. the upper castes as laid down by the 
laws of chaturvarnya. 

The emergence and development of the basic 
postulates of Vedanta (Brahma Satyam, Jagat 
Mithya, Jeevo Brahma eva, na aparah) were, thus 
conditioned by, and the product of the emergence 
of ‘class differentiation and exploitation in Indian 
society in the form of chaturvarnya, and the extreme 
separation of speculative activity from productive 
social labour, of theory from practice, most of all, 
as between the Brahmins, on the one hand, and the 
Vaishyas and the Shudras, on the other. 

This is what I mean when I speak of a socio- 
historical critique of Vedanta. a 

Itis also necessary to deal with the ethics of 
Vedanta. We come across any number of people in 
India who, by and large, have a rational and scienti- 
fic outlook. on life and its problems but hold that 
Vedanta and its spiritualism offer a far superior basis 
for the ethical values of life. However confused, 
superficial and prejudiced it may be, one often hears 
the remark, “After all, spiritual values are superior 
to material values. Their pursuit alone leads to the 
highest happiness.” ; 

It may be repeated that there is no question of 
denying that Vedanta can inspire people to lofty and 
selfless ideals of life. That clearly did happen with 
numberless Indians who sacrificed everything for the 
freedom movement. But, in principle, what is the 
ethics which emanates from Vedanta, and is it supe- 
rior to Communist ethics based on materialism? 
That is the real question. 

The basis of Vedantic ethics is the struggle of the 
individual to realise that his Afma is the same as 
Brahma (the Cosmic Atma) and to merge his Atma 
with Brahma; which means liberation. And what 
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must one do to attain that end? According to the 
Dharmashastras, what one has to do is to strictly 
follow one’s duties as laid down by chaturvarnya. 
The more one pursues this course, the sooner is one 


released from the bonds of the material world : 


(which, in truth, is unreal) and its misery .and sor- 
row. The more one fails in this duty, the more will 
one haye to pass through the chain of rebirths, and 
the longer would be one's travail before attaining 
moksha. 

Now, to begin with, this is clearly an extremely 
individualistic and egoistical theory of ethics. What 
one is to bother with is the salvation of one’s own 
soul, no matter that the rest of humanity keeps on 
rolling eternally in sin and misery.: No doubt, the 
Dharmashastras enjoin on an individual the duties 
of piety, benevolence, charity, compassion, and so 
on. But all this, be it known, is for the salvation of 
one’s own soul, not of those who receive. charity. 
The supreme bliss (anand) one is supposed to derive 
from such actions is the happiness of one’s own 
liberation, not of anyone else. 

Vedanta, of course, has got social ethics also. But 
that, as everyone knows, enjoins on members of all 
the varnas to stick to their varna duties. The naked 
class character of thig ethics is too obvious to need 
comment. 

Communist athicsi is, first and foremost, a social 
ethics, demanding from a person a struggle not for 


personal ends, but for others, for society. And there 
again, it demands dedication to the liberation strug- ` 


gle of the toilers and the oppressed, for their mate- 
rial, cultural and spiritual advancement. An ethics 
based on the sanctity of varna and class inequality, 
class exploitation, can obviously not call fOr the 
liberation of the masses. 

All this is clear to us. All the same, the innumer- 
able and subtle forms in which Vedantists pose the 
question of spiritual versus materialist ethics needs 
detailed refutation. 

A most important sphere in which the struggle 
against mystification and national egoism has to be 
fought is that of the achievements of science in 
ancient India. The fact is that the achievements 
of Indian scientists, roughly between 600 B.C. to 
800 A.D., above all in medicine, mathematics and 
astronomy, were so remarkable and praiseworthy 
that there is not the slightest need either to exagge- 
rate or to mystify them. 

But the trouble is that Indian mysticism is not 
satisfied with these achievements. It must needs 
make such fantastic claims as the one that Einstein’s 
theory of relativity has been propounded in the 
Vedas and the Upanishads. And, of course, this 
amazing: achievement was not ‘the outcome of the 
pursuit of “modern” ‘‘western” scientific methods. 
Jt-was achieved through the miraculous intuition and 
meditation of our rishis. Similarly, even in the field of 
astronomy, where the impact of Greek astronomy on 
our astronomers is clear beyond’doubt even in respect 
to insist of scientific terminology, our Vedantic pat- 
riots have that it was the Greeks who learnt from us 
while we had nothing to learn from thém. 

Here again, one cannot but refer to the latest 
treatise of . Prof. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, 
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Science and Society in Ancient India. 

First, and foremost, the book gives us massive and 
thoroughly corroborated information regarding the 
exemplary achievements of Ayurveda in ancient 
India. The concrete, objective data on the subject 
presented by him are far more valuable than the 
cock-and-bull claims that ancient Ayurvedic experts 
had discovered medicines which could make a man 
immortal. 

Even more valuable are the proofs given.by Prof. 
Debiprasad that those who gave us the Charaka and 
Sushruta Samhitas pursued identical methods for 
developing their science which our present-day 
Vedantists call “Western”, ‘‘modern’’ scientific 
methods. Constant observation, investigation, ex- 
perimentation, verification, without making the 
slightest concession to spiritualism and mysticism; 
testing everything on the anvil of practice before 
accepting its validity; such was the path pursued by 
those who developed Ayurveda in India. 

Science is science; scientific methods are scientific 
methods. It is an endless process of the practical 
and theoretical study of nature and society with a 
view to changing them in the interest of the progress 
and happiness of mankind. There is nothing ‘‘an- 
cient” or “modern”, ‘‘Western’’ or ‘“‘Oriental’’ in 
science and its methods. So, it should be a matter 
of pride for us that our ancient Ayurvedic experts 
were true scientists. But no. Our Vedantists and 
spiritualists must have, it that Ayurveda was the 
achievement of occult geniuses. 

The second, and a vital, point brought out by 
Prof. Debiprasad with equal thoroughness is that 
those who developed Ayurveda in ancient India 
clashed with Vedanta and its custodians, the Brah- 
min priesthood, all along the line, that is, in philo- 
sophy, religious injunctions and what must be called 
social morality. 

The Ayurvedic physicians and surgeons did not 
necessarily repudiate the Atma. But they did insist 
that Atma had no place in their science, that they 
discovered no such thing in the living human body. 
This was horror for the priesthood. J think La 
Place said something similar to Nepoleon when the 
latter asked him why he did not mention God in his 
treatise on physics and mechanics. In fact, almost 
all scientists in ancient India, in other fields besides 
medicine, were votaries of Sankhya, Lokayata, or 
some other school of materialist philosophy, and 
not of the idealist school of Vedanta. In India, as 
elsewhere, the materialist outlook was and is the 
basis of the scientific outlook. 

The Ayurvedists ridiculed the Brahmin theory of 
diseases being a punishment for sins committed by 
a person in his preceding life. They rejected the 
claims of the priesthood that diseases could be cured 
by performing religious rites or taking a dip in the 
Ganga. Their emphatic position was that their 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases were either right 
or wrong. And since they could prove their claims 
ia actual life, they could not be wrong. It must be 
mentioned here that our doctors never claimed any- 
thing beyond what they had tested and found effec- 
tive. What they could not cure, they frankly 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Applications are invited from qualified 
candidates for the Twentyfourth Course of 
pe Training School of the Bhablia Atomic 

a Research Centre for undergoing advanced 
i course in the following disciplines ; / 
HYSICS 


1. PHYS 
2 CHEMISTRY ‘ 
3. ENGINEERING (CHEMICAL/ 
k ELECTRONICS / SSO MEME 
MECHANICAL / INSTRU 
TECHNOLOG ae 
METALLURG y : 
The Course will commence by the end 
of Aùgust 1980 and the duration of the 
| raining will normally be one year. 


Y 


y After successful completion of the train- ` 


ing course, the trainees will be appointed 


in any of the Units, under the Department . 


“ of Atomic Energy such as Bhabha Atomic 
‘Research Centre (Trombay, Bombay), 
| Power Projects Engineering Division 
! (Bombay), Reactor Research Centre 
(Kalpakkam near Madras), Atomic Power 
! Projects (Tarapur, Kota, Kalpakkam and 
. Narora), Heavy Water Projects (Baroda, 
Kota, Tuticorin and Talcher), Nuclear 
: Fuel Complex (Hyderabad) and other con- 
, stituent units in one of the following Group 
f A posts depending upon their performance 
at the Training School : - 
\@ Scientific Officer/Engineer Grade 
SC in the scale of pay of Rs. 700-40- 
900-EB-40-] 100-50-1300 oo a 
Starting basic salary of Rs. 700 
or Rs. 740) plus other allowances 
such as Dearness Allowance, City 
Compensatory Allowance, House 
Rent Allowance etc. as. admissible 
$ under Government orders issued 
. from time to time. Total emolu- 
ments at the minimum of the scale 
for those stationed at Bombay 
would be around Rs, 1207 per 
month at present 
Scientific Officer/Engineer Grade 
C in the scale of pay of Rs. 750-50- 
1000 plus other allowances such as 
Dearness Allowance, City Com- 
pensátory - Allowance, House 
. Rent Allowance etc. as admissie 
; bleunder Government orders issu- 
ed from time to time. The total 
_ | emoluments at the miimum of the. 
4 scale for those stationed at Bombay 
would be around Rsa., 1293 per 
í month at present. 
QUALIFICATIONS : 


(a) Physics and Chemistry Courses; 
MSc. degree in First Division (i.e. 
securing not less than 60% marks in 
the aggregate) Physics candidates 


y 


— 


pine 


must have had Mathematics at 
feast upto B.Sc, subsidiary (ancik 
kry) level, Chemistry candidates 
must have had Physics at least upto 
B.Sc. subsidi (ancillary) level 
' and Mathematics at least upto 
Higher Secondary (XII Std/ 
Pre-University/Pre-Degree level). 
Enginecring and Metallurgy Coure 
tes: A Fisst Class Bachelors 
degree in Chemical, Electronics, 
Electrical or Mechanical En 
ineering or Instrument Techno- 
gy or Metallurgy, securing not 
Jess than 65% marks in the aggre- 


‘®) 


gate for all the examinations which | 


are’ considered by the Universit 
for awarding the degree. Candi- 
dates who have specialised mainly 
in Oils and Fats, Dyes and Dye 
Intermediates, Paints and Varmi- 
shes, Plastics, Sugar Technology, 
Textiles and Food Technology are 
ttot eligible, - 
REMARKS 

If a University gives grade instead of 
marks for awarding the degree, the ave- 
rage of the upper limit and the lower limit 
of the range of marks specified for grade 
awarded to the candidates will be treated 
as the percentage of marks obtained. 
(The candidates should work out the per- 
centage of marks in the manner and re- 
cord it in his/her application as well as in 
the computer proforma). 

AGE LIMIT 

Candidates should not be more than 26 
years as on August 31, 1980. The upper 
age limit may, however, be relaxed in 
exceptional cases indicated below: 

(a) For candidates belonging to Sche- 
duled Caste and. Scheduled Tribe, 
age limit may be relaxed by 5 years. 
For candidates with First Class 
Master’s degree in Engineering or 
Metallurgy, age limit may be relax- 
ed by onc year. 


REMUNERATION 

During the period of training, the 
trainees will receive a stipend of Rs. 1000 
per month and a total book allowance not 
exceeding Rs. 200 during the cousso. 


OTHER AMENITIES 

The trairees are provided with accom- 
modation in a hostel at Anushaktinagar, 
near Trombay. Boarding and lodging in 
the hostel is:compulsory. 

A Contributory Health Scheme is ope- 
rated for all employees of the Department 
of Atomic Energy and , their families. 
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__ TWENTYFOURTH COURSE COMMENCING IN AUGUST ‘1080 ``; 


Trainees are also reguirea to jon mis i` 
Eckene on payment ef specified contribue 1 


: : i 
BOND TO BE EXE BY THE: 
CUTED BY THE 


see, |z 
On joining the Training School, a trainee 
will have to- { 
) furnish a surety bond for an amount 
of Rs. 12,000 to cover the period | 
of his training, duly signed by the 
trainee and one acceptable surety. +) 
(b) execute a bond to sarve in any Unit | 
into ‘which he is posted ‘under the ! 
partment of Atomig Energy for 
É minimum period of three years 
‘after successfully completing tho 
course, 


APPLICATION AND INTERVIEW 
Application forms with further partie 
eulars can be obtained by post from 
the Deputy Establishment Officer (R-IV) ' 
Bhabha Atomio Research Centre, Central ‘ 
Complex, North Site, -Trombay, Bombay | 
400 085. Postal request for particulars and ' 
application forms should reach the Deputy | 
Establishment Officer (R-IV) INDICAT- ' 
ING THE SUBJECTS FOR WHICH ! 
THE APPLICATION FORMS ARE RE- į 
QUIRED and should be accompanied { 
by a-self-addressed envelope (23 cms x 12 
cms) with 90 paise stamps affixed thereon. y 
Selection of candidates for admission to 
the course is made on the basis of their 
performance at an interview, The inter- ( 
views will be held during July-August 
1980." Eligible candidates called for inter- į 
view will be paid SECOND CLASS: 
RAILWAY FARE for their journey to : 
Bombay and back by the shortest route. |! 


GENERAL CONDITIONS s 
Candidates who had applied for admige 
sion to any of the earlier Training School 
courses and were not selected are not eligi- 
ble to apply again unless they acquire ' 
additional degree in the subjects for which 
they wish to apply for admission to the 
training course, ‘ 
No correspondence will be entertained 
with candidates not selected for interview) | 
training, { 
THE LAST DATE FOR RECEIPT OF 
APPLICATION IS JULY 15, 1980. j 
Candidates who have appeared for exa- , 


mination and are expecting to secure the ; 
required qualifications are also eligible to 


i. 


apply. Applications of such candidates į 


-will be considered only if the computer 
roforma and the marks fist are received 
efore AUGUST 15, 1980. | 
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DISCUSSION : 


. 
P ; 


Big Business, 
‘Kulaks, 

and the 
Establishment 


PRADYOT LAL 


RIPA ‘SHANKAR’S response to 
~™ Dr P.C. Joshi’s article raises 
some interesting points. His basic 
thesis that the bourgeoisie has 
not attempted to undertake any 
structural changes in property 
relations would seem by and large 
true. However, it is important to 
make a more rigorous analysis of 
what has been termed the “‘poli- 
tical coalition’? between the 
“rural oligarchy and industrial 
bourgeoisie’ (Ashok Mitra) in 
order to pinpoint the basic econo- 
mic reasons why such an alliance 
‘has to exist as long as the indus- 
trial bourgeoisie is beset with 
certain endemic problems which 
we will try to discuss here. 

At the outset, it should be 
made clear that the political 
leadership has sought to avoid 
populism and it is no longer dol- 
ing out facile promises of reduc- 


ing inequality, of radically alter- ' 


ing the consumption pattern and 
the structure of production. 
Indira Gandhis statement in 
Bhopal where she talked about 
the “irrelevance” of capitalism in 
this country notwithstanding, 
there is no longer the “necessity” 
of eliminating monopoly and con- 
centration of economic power and 
of achieving a position of zero 
net aid and self-reliance. This 
‘populist platform has been dis- 
mantled even when it cuts into 
The author is Research Scholar 


(Soviet History), Jawaharlal 
Nehru University. 
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the leader's “charisma”. Théfe is 
more “realism” and “pragma- 


The promulgation of Emer- 


-gency in istself was a failure of 
populism and the triumph of this 


“‘pragmatism”. As a matter of 
fact, the seventies were a period 
of “sluggishness’’, although there 
were brief periods.of ‘“‘glory’’ for 
the Indian bourgeoisie around the 
Bangladesh war. (The 
Revolution was in its heyday, and 
the “glory” of Indira Gandhi’s 
leadership enabled the bourge- 
oisie to think of new pastures in 
Bangladesh). But then this optim- 
ism was short-lived — before 
Emergency itself the Green Revo- 
lution had turned ‘Grey’ — and 
populism was out. 

Itis important to understand 
this if we are to view the post; 
Emergency period in concrete 
terms. The Janata came up with 
the idea of generating a different 
pattern of growth which would 
generate more employment with 
émphasis on the production of 
essential consumption goods. This 
was soon given up in view of the 
“sluggishness” factor — there was 
talk of pushing up investments at 
all costs and a higher growth-rate 
of industrial production. But 
this ‘“‘pushing-up”’ of investment 


‚was done in what is known as the 


non-essential goods sector. 
Capital-intensive industry and big 
business were left outside the 
pale of such a “push”. Thes¢ 
pressures for more investment 
gave anew ‘ideological’ debate 
within the ruling classes — the 
Charan Singh proposition of 
rural-urban dichotomy and his 
allegations that the levers of 
power had been taken hold of by 
those who preferred heavy indus- 
try in economic. policy. This 
“Gandhian” tinge, on the face 


of it, may seem to be a reassertion 


of ‘Kulak’ power and a veiled 
threat to big business. 
But the way in which this 


l “ideological struggle” was carried 


out by its initiator serves to show 


the relative weakness of the rural 


oligarchy vis-a-vis the industrial 
bourgeoisie. The Chaudhry talked 
about replacement of farm- 
tenancy by peasant-proprietorship 
— meaning his disapproval of 
landlordism. But he never talked 


about the distribution of surplus 
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Green’ 


o 


.capitalist-farmers 


land. That he did not do so wai 
precisely because he represented 
(and represents) a certain histori- 
cal tendency — this tendency is 
reflected in the post-Independence 
period in the promotion of capi- 
talist relations in -agriculture 
which facilitate the creation of a 
class of substantial landholders, 
and rich 
peasants. Thus the talk ‘of aboli- 
shing landlordism and the esta- 
blishment of direct linkages bet- 
ween the cultivators and the state 
is actually a plea for state aid 
and encouragement to the deve- 
lopment of capitalism in agricul- 
ture. The Chaudhry’s concern 


for the increasing number of 
agricultural labourers is only 
skin-deep. 


The moot point is this: At all 
crucial junctures in the recent 
past, the kulak Jobby has had to 
yield to the bourgeoisie; the in- 
dustrial capitalists normally thrive 
on arrears against the peasantry; 
the major part of the capital in 
agro-industries is extracted from 
the growers of agriculiural raw 
materials. At the time of the 
problem of sugarcane arrears last 
year, the arbitrary increase in the 
Magnitude of “interest-free 
finance” was there for all to see 
— and this was done right under 
the nose of the kulak leader. 
Similarly, the post-harvest glut 


` and inflation had created a very 


difficult situation for the peasan- 
try as a whole. The kulak lobby 
could not even activise the FCI 
to lift the peasants’ produce. 

For the time being, consolida- 
tion of the alliance between the 
rural oligarchy and the industrial 
bourgeoisie (Ashok Mitra) is in- 
itself “‘corrosive” of any growth. 
And a concrete statement on the 
form of this alliance can possibly 
not be formulated, although in 
factors like the rise of farm prices 
this alliance is clearly at work. 
The Indian bourgeoisie is beset 
with problems of building up a 
wide infrastructure, removing 
transportation bottlenecks, etc. 
This they won’t be able to achieve 
with the emphasis on luxury 
goods. Interestingly, there is talk 
of ‘labour management co-part- 
nership’, A clear indication of 
the ideology of a corporate state. 
Does it have any portent for the 
future? O 
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Uganda 
(Continued from page 14) 

In the last one year, acting 
by proxy, Obote had been enter- 
ing into compromises every now 
and: then in order to get the 
widést measure of support. To 
.begin with, Obote did not attend 
the Moshi meet in order not to 
jeopardise unity moves just prior 
to the invasion of Uganda. He 
stayed on in Dar-es-Salaam and 
preferred to participate in Ugan- 
dan politics by proxy. The Na- 
tional Consultative Council 
(NCC) under the control of his 
men had consistently chosen a 
Muganda to head the govern- 
ment. When there was a,demand 
that non-exiles should be adeq- 
uately represented in the NCC, 
Obote’s men readily agreed. The 
non-exiles were basically traders 
and farmers from whose ranks 
came the traditional leaders. 
The exiles were intellectuals, pro- 
fessionals, radicals and hard-core 
UPC supporters. Election was 
one of the few issues on which 
Obote thought there was no room 
for compromise. 

One of the crucial factors in 
Obote’s favour in mass politics 
is his stature. He is the most ex- 
perienced political leader in 
Uganda today. None of his con- 
temporaries, stalwarts in the 
freedom movement and the early 
years of independence, is in the 
picture now. He is the only 
leader who can appeal to tradi- 
tional and modern elements 
alike. He is virtually the only 
one who combines an ideologi- 
cal interest and sophistication 
with an ability to. mobilise the 
masses for an electoral battle. 

The entire electoral process, 
however, hinges on the ability 
of the security forces to keep the 
peace. Tanzanian troops have 
been holding the ring for some 
time, however imperfectly, but 
they are due to go. Seeing that 


they are an irritant to the Bag- . 


anda, the Military Commission 
has offered to seek their with- 
drawal. A Commonwealih force 
is the only viable alternative.. The 
successful policing of the Rho- 
desian elections by British troops 
holds out hope that the Com- 


monwealth will lend a helping . 


hand in Uganda too. (June 14) O 
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UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 


German Academic Exchange Service 
Fellowship 1981-82 


1. Applications are invited upto 20.8.80 from Indian nationals residents 
in India for award of 12 fellowships offered by the German Academic | 
Exchange Service for advanced studies and research at Universities and 
research institutions in FRG and in West Berlin in the following fields: 

N 


a. Natural Sciences (Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany). 
b. Mathematics. 
c. Geology 


d. German language. | 


The fellowship in Natural Sciences, Mathematics and Geology are open 
to staff members in the Departments of universities and in affiliated colleges. 
In the case of German language, however, the fellowships are open to 

-teachers/students of German language who are registered for Ph. D. with 

anIndian University and arein advanced stage of their research work to 
enable them to spend 1 to 14 years in FRG or West Berlin to collect material 
for their research work, j 


2. Qualifications: A Master's Degree with first class at Master’s or Bache- 
lor’s level. 


ae . i 

Besides the above mentioned qualifications at least two years of profes- 

sional expcrience after obtaining the core qualifications. This does not apply 
to the subject, German language. ` 


3. Age: Candidates should not be older than 32 years on January 1, 1981. 


4. Duration: One year from October 1981 with the possibility of extension. 
The period of fellowship will be preceded by acompulsory four months’ 
German language course at one of the branches of the Goethe Institute in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 


5. Value: a. Maintenance allowance at the rate of DM 1,300 p.m. b. | 
Exemption from payment of all University fee, c, Free passage from New 
Delhi to the place of study in the Federal Republic of Germany and back, 
d. Special clothing allowance of DM 400 — to be given in Germany. e. 
Passage allowance of DM 150 — each way to be paid in the FRG. f. Addi- 
tional allowance of DM 200 — for incidental expenses to be given in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. g. Book allowance of DM°200 per year. J. 
Allowance for charges for compulsory health insurance DM 350 per year. 
i. During the period of the German language course preceding studies; | 
research, free tuition, boarding and lodging plus pocket allowance, j. An 
extra allowance of DM 300 per month will be granted as family allowance 
to those married grantees who wish to call their wives to Germany. However. 
the grantees are permitted to call their wives to Germany only after the 
completion of the German language course. 


6. For applications and other details apply with a self-addressed unstamp- 
ed envelop (25 x 10 cms.) to the Secretary, University Grants Com- 
mission, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110 qo2 before 10th 
August, 1980. . 
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THIRD SYSTEM’ REPORT 


Basis for New 
Development 
Strategies 


C. RAGHAVAN 


Hose who hold power — political, cultural or 
economic —'must be made accountable to the 
public, and mechanisms for enforcement of accoun- 
tability must be established in all spaces of develop- 
ment, local, national, Third World and global. 

This is one of the major conclusions of the 
Third System Project on Alternative Develop- 
ment Strategies, organised by the International 
Foundation for Development Alternatives (IFDA). 

The project, undertaken at the request of the 
Dutch and Norwegian Governments in the context 
of preparations for the new international develop- 
ment strategy to be discussed by the UN General 
Assembly later this year, was intended to broaden 
the participation in the development discussion of 
the non-governmental third system. : 

Digcussions on strategies hitherto have been influ- 
enced mainly by governments and inter-govern- 
mental organisations constituting the first system, 
and the transnational corporations and their organisa- 
tions constituting the second system. 

The project report is not a blue-print but a pro- 
gress teport in the search, for a people-centred 
development; it outlines the continuing role for the 
third system in the’ future, including the process of 
establishing accountability. «+ $ 

The need for alternative development strategies, 
the report says, has to be viewed in the context of 
the world situation where formidable menaces hang 
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Over mankind — nucleat annihilation and worsening 
of under-development. The Roosevelt-Stalin post- 
war order set up at Yalta was falling apart, and 
everywhere people were trying to take control of 
their affairs; but the reactions of the challenged 
super-powers, and their clients and rivals, who were 
no longer satisfied with simply refusing ‘concessions’ 
but were becoming more aggressive, were a major 
threat to peace, development and even survival of 
mankind. 

An international development strategy in the 
present situation would at best be an euphemism. 
A strategy would make sense only when there is a 
will and power to implement it. What is needed is 
not one more declaration and one more plan of 
-action “but national action and global negotiations 
on the unsolved issues on the international agenda-— 
energy, finance, trade and disarmament.” 

“There should be real negotiations, or if the North 
persists in imposing a structural confrontation on 
the South, unilateral action by the latter.” 

‘Development’, as conventionally understood, has 
failed and is no longer acceptable. Development 
cannot be reduced to capital accumulation, economic 
growth and economic restructuring — though these 
may constitute the basis of development if socially 
meaningful. 

Development is the liberation of human beings 

fiand societies, and is lived by people where they 
are — in the local space, in the first instance. The 
* other spaces, national, Third World and global, may 
_ either prevent or promote a people-centred develop- 
ment. Such a people-centred development requires. 
i a reversal of authority to unfold people’s creativity, 
[so that each unit at the base of society is able to 
_initiate its own course of action. and solve all the 
problems it is able to solve. 

But not all that is local is good. There are struc- 
tures of exploitation at local levels too — land- 
owners, money-lenders, bosses, and the like. They 
are obstacles to development, as real as transna- 
tionals. National action and support are needed to 
strip them of their power and hold them accoun- 
table. , 

What is required is a new balance bẹtween com- 
munity, market and the state, and not the hegemony 
of any one sector or system. The complement and 
corollary of personal and local freedom to act is the 
guarantee, of access to basic resources that only the 
Central Government, planned production and con- 
trolled markets can provide. 

“Maldevelopment’’ pervades societies in both the 
North and the South. In the North, ways and 
means of controlling the nation-state, from within 
and without, have to be sought. In the Third 
World, where national space is disarticulated. geo- 
graphically and socially, restructuring is needed to 
ensure democratic content and capacity for self- 
reliant development. 

There can be no development without basic free- 
dom and personal security. Hence removal of 
oppression is an obvious precondition. The choice 
of struggle, violent or non-violent, is usually not left 
to the agents of change. 

In the economic sphere, the difference between 
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the power of the state and that of economic interests 
should -be recognised. State power, in a democracy, 
is legitimately acquired from the people. Private 
economic power is appropriated. 

Different actions are needed for people to regain 
autonomous powes and enforce accountability. The 
alternative to the present state of affairs is not the 
immediate withering away of the state, As things 
stand, this would only result in unbridled free 
market liberalism, favouring the rich. Nor is it 
planning and control by the state of human activi- 
ties and concomitant atrophying of people’s creati- 
vity. i 

The alternative is that people regain their auto- 
nomous power from organised business, using the 
state when possible, and from the state when it 
serves or is coterminus with economic power. 
Checking economic power and ensuring social con- 
trol imply changing patterns of ownership from the 
transnational to national as well as from private to 
social. Also, for democratic decision-making, all 
activities, in the political ‘sphere or at the working 
or learning place, should be more transparent and 
decision-makers made accountable to those affected. 

“In spite of the present turmoil and of the image 
of it given by the’ media”, the report says, “the 
North-South conflict is deeper than the East-West 
. conflict. The North-South conflict is over resources, 
markets and the appropriation of economic surplus. 
It can be superficially solved by a New International 
Economic Order (NIEO) accommodating the elites 
of the South. However, the structural imbalances 
it reflects are of a social nature. They can only be 
redressed as the domination of minorities over 


majorities regresses, nationally and internationally, ` 


in the process of building up genuine democracy. 
The forces of change are the people all over the 
world. Itis a global challenge with a global pro- 
mise”. ; 

In the final analysis, progress towards a NIEO 
and new international cooperation depends on the 
capacity of the Third World to organise its collec- 
tive self-reliance and muster the latent power of its 
people and combine it with that of the people of the 
North. a i 

The more far-reaching the national efforts towards 
Another Development, the more constrained it is by 
the present international linkages in trade and tech- 
nology, communication and culture, money and 
finance. Development is obstructed by world-wide 
militarisation, subversion of cultures by the trans- 
national model, and control by the centre of the 
resources of the Third World. 

For genuine development, the existing inter- 
national and transnational power structure must 
give way to a cooperative system supporting genuine 


local and national development, in the North and in 


the South. l 

In the shadow-theatre of inter-governmental 
gatherings, diplomats and officials endlessly discuss 
the NIEO. But in the real world a different inter- 
national economic order has gained strength. States 
are no longer the only actors on the international 
scene. Transnational corporations, the Western 
banking system and the media, whose coverage of 
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events has become part of diplomacy, are the new 
actors. The power of these new actors is such that 
the negotiating capacity of states and the inter- 
governmental system is Jimited as is their capacity 
to implement decisions when agreements are reached. 

However, the peoples in both the North and the 
South have a mutuality of common interests — in 
demilitarisation, social control of the TNCs, a com- 
munication system facilitating knowledge and under- 
standing of others, an international monetary system 
serving all members of the global economic commu- 
nity, and a new international order restructured to 
limit the role of great powers and respond to the 
realities of the world. o a 3 

The governments in the North reflecting people’s 
aspirations can contribute to positive change. But 
when government is the political face of a power 
structure whose economic face is the TNC, govern- 
ment is another stumbling block. 

While the smaller industrialised countries-have 
begun to recognise the‘ challenge, there is no evi- 
dence that the hard core group of the centre coun- 
tries are prepared to accept change. That is why the 
North-South dialogue has reached a dead-end, the 
report argues. ` ; 

Like-minded countries could experiment with the 
mini NIEO, by applying to their bilateral relations 
principles agreed globally, and create new coalitions. 
between progressive Third World countries and 
small industrialised countries. 

However, the process towards renewal of inter- 
national cooperation for Another Development 
would get bogged down ifthose primarily interested 
in international change, ‘the Third World, do not 
tegain the initiative and act with determination. 
Collective self-reliance should be the main instru- 
ment of the Third World. Collective self-reliance of 
the Third World, which is perhaps emerging, re- 
quires institutions and cannot be limited to govern- 
ments. It needs the participation of the peoples them; 
selves. ` : ! 

Economic cooperation among developing count- 
ries (ECDC) and technical còoperation among 
developing countries (TCDC), recurring themes in 
the ‘development discourse, cannot however be 
reduced to ECDC or TCDC ora combination of 
the two. Ifnot putin proper ‘perspective, ECDC 
and TCDC might just tinker with the existing order, , 
and might merely accommodate the more industria- 
lised and more productive Third World countries at 
the expense of others, and strengthen sub-centres of 
domination. The political dimension must be insert- 
ed into the action programmes of economic cooper- 
ation of the Third World and encompass all aspects 
of Third World reality. j i 

That this is possible is shown by achievements 
when Third World countries have acted in concert 
at the political level — in advancing the aspiration 
of ‘permanent sovereignty over natural resources’ 
from a concept toits general acceptance and in- 
corporation in the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States: in the crucial support of Costa 
Rica, Panama and the Andean Pact states for the: 
revolution in Nicaragua: in the prompt and forceful 
response ofthe Andean Pact states which helped 
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reverse the 1979 Bolivian coup and restore elected 
civilian government: and in the vital support of the 
front-line states and of the non-aligned majority 
within the Commonwealth in. the liberation of 
Zimbabwe. 

But if the Third World is to be effective in negotia- 
tions, closer political direction is needed in four 
areas — the creation of a new financial and mone- 
tary order: food, and energy security: and disarma- 

+ ment. | \ 

Further, South-South negotiations should precede 
any meaningful North-South negotiations. And 
political guidance is needed for this as well as mutual 
accountability among Third World countries. Third 
World organisations like the non-aligned movement, 
the Group of 77, the Organisation of African Unity, 
or the Systema Economica Latino Americana (SELA) 
have been fashioned programatically as instruments 
of collective self-reliance. But their achievements do 
not match upto the tasks to be tackled, and they 
need political direction. Also, the Third World needs 
common mechanisms like a Third World secretariat. 
In view of the political obstacles in the path ofa 
formal secretariat, a first step should be to link up 
and develop a Third World research system to bring 
under its unbrella policy-oriented research: institu- 
tions. 

The democratisation and opening up of communi- 
cations, and a code of conduct for international 
news media and information networks are some of 
the ideas for alternative development strategies 
advocated in the report on the Third System project. 

Culture, the report argues, is not a specialised 
activity, but an expression of the life of the commu- 
nity in all its aspects, and part and parcel of the 
development process. While cultural domination 
is not the monopoly of any country or ethnic group. 
and operates within countries at the expense of 
minorities, the most pervasive cultural model in the 

‘World is that transmitted by the Western trans- 
national power structure. This exogenous consump- 
tion culture has provoked the deepest crisis in the 
Third World where even the most basic needs of the 
majority are not satisfied. ! 

While Third World countries have assumed some 
degree of political independence over the last three 

‘decades, the world is dominated by the West, not 


only militarily and economically, but even more’ 


fundamentally, intellectually and culturally. The 
role of Third World elites as vehicles of Westernisa- 
tion for their benefit and that of the centre, has been 
dramatically amplified by the transnational system 
of information that also dominates the industrialised 
countries. Five transnational news agencies domi- 
nate the world’s information. Advertising also plays 
a key role in the transmission of cultural values and 
models, as do television, films, magazines, profes- 
sional journals, books, broadcasting, records, music, 
video tapes and tourism. The centralising potential 
of modern communications technology, with the 
tremendous communication power it gives to those 
who control it, is in the hands of representatives of 
the market or of the state, with the priesthood of 
professional communicators exercising considerable 
influence, with people only at the receiving end. 
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Third World countries know about each other 
primarily through Northern media. The South has 
no direct access to the North, where people know 
about the South only what the power structure 
allows or wants them to knew. 

At the national level, all possible means of reaf- 
firming identity and cultural autonomy should be 
used. Communication should become a_ public 
service and not a marketable commodity. Access to 
media should be democratised, the journalistic 
profession demystified, communication made a two- 
way process, alternative small-scale communication 
channels and local networks supported, and national 
and transnational media made accountable to society. 

In the Third World, the convenience of communi- 

cating with each other through a few, mostly alien, 
common languages, must be balanced by the need 
to preserve the rich variety of linguistic traditions, 
This basic.cultural need could be encouraged by 
collective Third World efforts at creation of an 
infrastructure to service them—supply of printing 
equipment and material, text-books, translations and 
cross cultural fertilisation without use of an inter- 
mediary language. Also, mutual information net- 
works are essential for creating and developing 
South-South links and building up elements of cul- 
tural renaissance. 
- The news pool of non-aligned news agencies, use- 
ful as it is in some fields, does not meet all require- 
ments. People in their struggles may not gain much 
by the replacement of the monopoly of transnational 
news agencies by that of governments. The Third 
system, deprofessionalising communications, should 
establish autonomous networks for the exchange of 
information in all fields of peoples’ activities, from 
need satisfaction to political struggles. Third system 
groups should also provide counter information on 
situations not reported by the ddminant media. 

Third World countries, seeking internal transfor- 
mations through alternative development, must 
beware of the debt trap and of falling into the 
clutches of the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
The IMF, the reporť says, was the manifestation of 
the post-war international monetary system bascd on 
US economic hegemony. The system has now 
collapsed, and the IMF role has dwindled to that of 
the. West’s financial sheriff in the Third World and 
agent of the transnational banks. Third World 
countries seeking internal changes must beware of 
the IMF, take measures to control trade deficits, curb 
capital flight, and counter speculative: attacks on 
their currencies. 

The Third World as a whole must strive to create 
a new international monetary system, supportive of 


‘its development, and in this effort can draw support 


from all in the North who suffer from the malfanc- 
tioning of the present system, the report says. But 
Third World countries should not allow themselves 
to be coopted through this effort into reforms 
based on increasing transnationalisation of the 
economy. 

To push for basic monetary reforms, Third World 


- solidarity is needed — monetary cooperation, pay- 


ments arrangements, and even a new currency for 
intra-Third World trade to wean the South away 
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from dependence on Northern monetary institu- 
tions. ' ; 
Also, Third World countries must expose the defec- 


tive analysis and deflationary policy prescriptions, 


given by the IMF staff and executive directors. They 
must publicise the conditions imposed by the IMF 
for financial support. The IMF should be held 


accountable to an international tribunal in disputes: 


with countries disagreeing with its prescriptions, and 
until such an international tribunal is set up, an un- 
official group should undertake ‘this role. - 

The’ report underlines that improving quality ‘in 
international development finance is as important as 
massive transfers of concessional finance for the 
poorer Third World countries.’ For this the report 
advocates: (1) long-term predictability in aid trans- 
fers as astep towards automaticity; (2) decolonisa- 
tion and depaternalisation of aid (It should be vn- 
tied from conditions, and operated by equal partners, 
and be subject to international surveillance and 
accountability); (3) official development assistance 
(ODA) should be made ‘universal’ — every country 
contributing on a progressive scale, from 0.05 per 
cent by countries with lowest per capita rising to 
0.7 percent or higher among industrialised countries; 
the total ODA funds thus raised should be distri- 


buted on a per.capita basis with the poorer countries i 


t 
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being net receivers; (4) there should be international 
taxation on undesirable international activities like 
armaments trade, pollution and destabilising exchange 
reserves. Also, a tax should be levied on consumption 
of energy and minerals, and the “global commons” 
— those resources common to mankind. f 

TNCs, the report points out, are at the centre of 
international relations. They are primarily respon- 
sible for the dominant Western cultural model, for 
the deployment of resources and the arms trade. ° 
Through subsidiaries they have even infiltrated 
economic cooperation among developing countries. 
Restructuring the international framework requires 
a strategy to deal with the TNCs. But the inter- 
governmental system is ill equipped to do this. A 
new international economic order of the TNCs.is 
being created that has nothing: to do with the UN 
resolutions. : . 

Apart from some Third World governments and 
parts of the UN system, resistance to the TNCs 
has come principally from the third' system — such 
as in the trade union struggles based on North-South 
workers’ solidarity, and peoples’ groups confronting 
the TNCs in infant-feeding, pharmaceuticals and 
agri-business. “This nascent countervailing power 
needs to be strengthened and exerted on govern- . 
ments, international institutions and TNCs”. L] 
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Labour Policy in Reverse Gear 
(Continued from page 7) 


‘review in the Survey, had witnessed the widpst trade ` 


union unity at the national level and even the 
INTUC was on the same side of the fence as other 
trade union centres on the question of wage revisions 
in public sector undertakings. These wage revisions 
were long overdue and were being held up at the 
insistence of the Buréau of Public Enterprises of the 
Finance Ministry. The INTUC was as much opposed 
to the intervention of the BPE, and this led-to the 
widespread actions of the trade unions in the public 
sector undertakings which finally were able to break 
the resistance of both the BPE and the Government. 
The Survey, like the FICCI, goes only into the 
effects and not the causes of these disputes. 

The Survey takes note of the controversial issue 
of bonus and indicates the Government’s preferences 
in this respect. Only recently, after taking over at 
the Centre, the present: Government had announced 
its decision to bring forward a comprehensive bonus 
law. The Survey points to some elements of the 
so-called bonus- law. It says: “Some of the pro- 
posals have been made to consider the conversion 
of a part of the bonus or the whole to retirement 
benefits, unemployment relief and, the like.” It also 
says that the .present Government “‘intends to take 
a view on all these issues.” — of course, “after 
having consultations with all interests concerned.” 
Such proposals had emanated during the contro- 
versy over the Bhoothalingam Committee recom- 
mendations on incomes, wages, prices policy during 
the Janata’ regime; they had been rejected by the 
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entire trade union movement and the Janata regime 


' had to put them in cold storage. 


The present Government is not committed to treat 
bonus as “deferred wage” as was the case with the 


' Janata Government. But it does, consider bonus as 


a share in profit. If that be so, and if the workers’: 
share in profit has to be converted into ‘“unemploy- 
ment relief and the like”, why should the employers’ 
share of profit be treated as sacrosanct and not 
taken over as a social fund for the benefit of the un- 
employer The Survey has not posed this question at 
all. iS ; 

The Survey has also elaborated the Government 
view on price rise as its relates to the dearness 
allowances being given to employees and workers. 
Private employers have been more recently showing 


increasing concern over wages being linked to con- 


sumer price indices, which go to partly neutralise 
the impact of increasing costs and defend their real 
income. The Survey now says: ‘Since wages are in- 
creasingly linked-to price rises, cost push pressures 
tend to build up continuously.” This is mentioned 
in connection with what is described as “controlling. 
the rate of inflation” which will have “to receive 
very high priority in the formulation of economic 
policy”. e 

Only the ensuing Budget will reveal how the 
Government wants to go about it, but one thing has 
been made obvious by the Survey — that a “‘wage 
freeze” is on the agenda and the workers cannot 
escape it unless they are able to evolve and fight for 
alternative policies which can ensure production, 
equitable distribution as well as employment for the 
vast mass of unemployed. 1] 
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Government’s 
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On June 21, 1980, the Left Front Government 
of West Bengal completes three years of its 
career. To mark the occasion, Mainstream 
publishes here an interview by the Finance 
and. Planning Minister of West Bengal, Dr 
Asok Mitra, given to Sailen Das Gupta. The 
interview which was given on June 12 is publi- 
' | lished in full here. — Editor 
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D}: Asok Mitra, West Bengals Finance and 
Planning Minister, has expressed the hope that 
at the end of the tenure of the Left Front Govern- 
ment in West Bengal there would be “a major 
qualitative shift in the relative balance of power in 

favour of the poorer classes in the rural sector.” 
“At the same time”, he added, “the literacy and 
other campaigns to lift the conditions of the hitherto 
exploited groups in, towns and countryside would 
unleash such a tremendous new political force that 
it would herald a series of qualitatively new situation 
' even in the economic sector.” . 
On. the eve of the completion of three years of the 
Left Front Government in the State Dr. Mitra gave 
an exclusive interview to 'this correspondent. He 
dealt with several matters including approach of the 
Government to planning, Centre-State relationship, 
role of the Planning Commission, foreign assistance 
for West Bengal’s development, and the perform- 
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ance of the Goveriiment particularly in the econo- 
mic sphere. 

Following is the text of the interview in the form 
of questions-and answers given by the Finance 
and Planning Minister of West Bengal. 


Sailen Das Gupta: The Left Front Government 
comprises parties, all of which swear allegiance to 
Marxism. In formulating and implementing the Plan 
programme and in the matter of budgeting, how far 
have the principles of Marxism been reflected? 


Dr Asok Mitra: The State Governments in India 
at the current juncture have to operate under two 
constraints: (a) the existence of a feudal capitalistic 
framework; and (b) the restrictions imposed by the 
present Constitution. Any claim to apply the tenets 
of Marxism under these circumstances is altogether 
preposterous. All that the Left Front Government 
had hoped to achieve and is intending to achieve is 
to provide some relief to the exploite] and relatively 
weaker sections and to try to tilt the structure of 
power balance in favour of the toiling classes within 
the limited ambit of operation given to it. 


S.D.G: When the Left Front Government was formed 
you were well aware of the Constitutional limitations. 
How did you try to overcome these? 


A.M: The foremost thing that we have tried to 
do is to initiate a national debate on the imperative 
need of changing the existing Constitutional arrange- 
ments with respect to devolution of administrative, 
financial, legislative and economic powers of the 


. States and we can have the limited satisfaction that 


we have succeeded in drawing the attention of the 
entire nation to this problem. 

Simultaneously, even within the existing provi- 
sions of the Constitution we tried to change the 
pattern of distribution of resources in favour of the 
States and we did attain certain measure of success 
when, for instance, at its last meeting the National 
Development Council agreed to transfer Rs. 2,000 
crores of Plan resources to the State sector, In 
several of our other activities we tried to assert the 
personality of the State Governments and their 
distinctive role in a true federal polity. 


S.D.G: What have been your main difficulties with 
the Planning Commission and how far have you been 
able to get the support of other States, equally affec- 
ted, in this matter? 


A.M: Our major difficulty with the Planning 


‘Commission has been that, contrary to ideas which 


were originally held, it has now been reduced to a 
mere Department of the Union Government and 
therefore it can no longer play the role of a detached 
independent mediator which can take an objective 
view of how resources and economic tasks are to be 
distributed and shared among and beiween the 


` Centre and the States. 


This was the feeling not just of the Left Front 
Government. I must say that in our attempt to urge 
the Commission to recognise the deservedly preater 
role which the State Governments must be allowed 
to playin the task of economic development, we 
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Were able to marshal the support of the overwhel- 
‘ming number of State Governments during 1978-79 
and this support had cut across established party 
lines. What will happen now with Indira Gandhi 
coming back to power is of course altogether in- 
determinate, for it is possible that either out of fear 
or for other reasons the State Governments owing 
allegiance to her may hesitate to join our banner. 
from now on. 


S.D.G: If appears foreign agencies including the 
World Bank are inclined to render more assistance to 
West Bengal. How do you explain it? Has there been 
a aa offer of assistance from Socialist coun- 
tries 


A.M: As far as loans or other kinds of assistance 
from foreign governments are concerned, the State 
Government has no autonomous prerogative. It has 
to go through the Union Government and it is the 
latter’s decisions in such matters which are the final 
determinant. We have had informal talks with Socia- 
list Countries and there have been considerable 
cultural and other exchanges with them since 1977. 
But so far as new economic links with them are 
concerned, not much has happened during the last 
three years and for that I shall hold the Union 
Government entirely responsible. 

I would not be surprised if the World Bank and 
similar other agencies have shown extra-keenness to 
offer funds to West Bengal. It is well-known that, 
though it has some Socialist countries as its mem- 
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bers and though Îndia herself is a tember, the 
World Bank continues. to be dominated by US 
interests, and the new strategy of American foreign 
policy is to try to soften up through monetary offers 
or otherwise some areas in'the under-developed 
countries wherein the Left-wing movement is spread- ` 
ing rapidly. From this it follows that offers of such 
assistance has to be carefully sifted by the Left 
Front Government, wherever these may be. 


S.D.G.: You will be presenting one more budget as 
Finance Minister for the present Government. Could 
you indicate the priorities and general approach you 
have in mind for that budget? 


A.M.: Details of the budget cannot be leaked out 
and I am sure you are not asking for that. These 
ae to be presented first before the State Assem- 

ly. hes , 

But one may well surmise what broad outlines it 
would follow. We shall continue our emphasis on 
tural development and activities of the panchayats. 
We shall intensify our efforts to blanket the country- 
side with primary and secondary schools and other 
welfare measures like intensified supply of drinking 
water, additional incentives to share-croppers, small 
and marginal farmers, and protect and raise the 
living standard of agricultural workers and artisans. 

Simultaneously, we shall expand our programme 
of cottage and small-scale industries and provide 
whatever improvement in civic amenities is possible 
within our limited budgetary resources. (June 12)L] 





WEST BENGAL: LABOUR AND CAPITAL 


An interview given by West Bengal’s Labour 
Minister, Krishnapada Ghosh, to India Today 
(June 16-30, 1980) throws light on the Left 
Front Government’s views on a number of issues 
of topical interest. Excerpts from this interview 
are reproduced here with due acknowledgement 
to India Today — Editor. . 


Q. How do you explain the high figure of 
man-days lost in West Bengal? 

A. The work force in West Bengal is more 
organised than in other States. The structure 
of the organisation is such that when a strike 
occurs, more people get involved: For histori- 
cal reasons, the’ consciousness of the working 
class in West Bengal is higher than that of its 
counterparts in other States. Even in Maha- 
rashtra, the trade union movement is on a 
lower key. 


Q. Is this why the investors are no longer 
interested in West Bengal? 


A. The capitalists, asa class, always tend 
to;move to backward areas where workers are 
less conscious. The jute industry, which earns 
huge profits here, finds it safer to invest in 
West India, particularly Gujarat; where 
workers can be easily exploited. 


Q. Why then are the multinationals investing 
in West Bengal? 


A. Politically, there is no contradiction bet- 
ween the multinationals and the indigenous 
bourgeoisie. The multinationals are still invest- 
ing in West Bengal because the local condi- 
tions satisfy their needs: At their level of 
sophistication, they need more skilled hands, 
which are available here. Thisis not to say — 
that the multinationals are potentially less 
pernicious than the local big business. Both 
ran influence -state power. For example, in 
Chile... 


Q. How do you envisage the State Govern- 
ment’s relations in future with industrialists? 


A. They must realise that the present 
Government cannot give them any concession 
at the cost of the working class. But here is a 

' State Government that represents the working 
class and, to that extent, can guarantee perfect 

` industrial relations. The industrialists must not 
indulge in unfair labour practices. They should 
not fall a prey to the propaganda barrage and 
hate campaign against West Bengal. These are 
all political. If these principles are honoured, 
where isthe difficulty in investing in West 
Bengal? O 


ee 
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: Tripura (Continued from page 5) 

internal squabbles; the Communist Party too faced 
a split in 1962. For sometime, the Tripura Commu- 
nists kept themselves away from both the contending 
parties, but ultimately majority of them threw in 
their lot with CPI (Marxists), while a small section 
has stuck on to CPI. In common parlance, the CPI 
(M) has long been regarded in Tripura as virtually 
a tribal party with only a minority hold on the 
Bengalee population. In 1977, the CPI(M) could 
sweep the polls because of this strong base among 
the tribals coupled with the total dissension within 
the Congress: with a minority of Left support among 
the Bengalees, the CPI(M) could command an 
overwhelming majority in the Assembly, having 
captured 12 out of the total of 16 seats reserved for 
the Tribals. ~The remaining four tribal seats went to 
Tripura Upajati Yubak Samiti. 

One of the main planks of the CPI(M) Ministry 
_ under Nripen Chakravarty has been-to promote the 
welfare of the tribal people. Two landmarks in this 


. sphere are the Restoration of Alienated Lands Act - 


which is meant to get back for the tribal people fhe 
land which they had lost by devious means including 
indebtedness: the other is the Tripura Tribal Areas 
Autonomous District Council Act, which is meant 
to protect the interests of the tribal people and pro- 
mote their well-being in a democratic manner so that 
they may not feel submerged by the majority 
Bengalee population. The election to the District 
Council was due in July, but this is now postponed. 
Despite these measures, it is evident that the CPM 
leadership in Tripura has been losing ground heavily 
in the tribal belt. This is partly because of the fact 
that the CPM-led Ministry has been under constant 
fire of the local Congress-I which propagated that the 
Ministry neglected the interests of the Bengalee popu- 
lation: so, the Nripen Ministry has been kept constan- 
tly on its toes to rebut this Congress campaign. Sec- 
ondly,the Amra Bangalee (We Bengalees) movement 
(which is an offshoot of the pro-Anand Marg Prou- 
tist group) has been particularly active in Tripura 
for the last one year or more. Last year, it organised 
some violently provocative actions against the tribal 
people, trying to involve Bengalee refugees. Although 
the CPM Government put it down, this variety of 
Bengalee extremism has no doubt added grist to the 
mill of the tribal extremists. 
Thirdly, Tripura has remained an economically 
backward area. Despite its natural wealth, very 
little has been done to tap its resources. The State 
Government has put up schemes for paper mills at 
the Centre but the red tape delays have reached ex- 
` asperating limits. The prospecting on natural gas 

(which is supposed to be in abundant quantity in the 
` neighbouring areas of Bangladesh) has been tardy, to 
say the least. Road communication has long been 
neglected, while there are no rail lines with the rest 
of India from this strategically placed State. Tied 
down to the common Governor with the four 


neighbouring States of Assam, Manipur, Nagaland ` 


and Arunachal, Tripura could hardly catch the 

Centre’s eye in the matter of development outlay. 
Inevitably this has had its repercussion on the 

tribal mind. It would not be surprising if they felt 
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that though the party which they support has been 
in power, nothing tangible is being done towards 
their well-being.’ Such a state of things is the classic 
breeding ground of extremism. This was provided 
by the newly awakened tribal youth organising itself 
in the Tripura Upajati Juba Samiti (Tripura Tribal 
Youth Association), briefly referred to as TUJS. 
This took place in 1977 and soon after at the elec- 
tion to the State Assembly, it captured 4 out of 16 
seats reserved for the tribal people, the remaining 
12 having gone to CPI(M). 

Cashing in on the discontent of the educated 
among the tribal. youth,— most of whom have been 


FREEDOM: US YARDSTICK _ 


The recent decision to deny internationally 

~ | acclaimed Italian playwright Dario Fo a visa 

to the United States is an act directly contra- 

dictory to Basket Three of the Helsinki 

Accords, which guarantees a free flow of ideas 
and artists across national boundaries. 


Worse, Fo’s case — and that of his drama- 
tist wife, Franca Rame, who was also denied 
entrance — is not an exception but merely an 
all-too-typical example of the hypocritical 
actions of a Government that routinely adver- 
tises its support of free expression. i 


“Fo’s record of performance with regard to 
`| the United States and our own interests is not 
good”, explains a member of the State Depart- | 
ment’s Italian desk. “He has never had a good 
word to say about us. I don’t think Western 
Europe is going to be up in arms because this 
great humanitarian was denied a visa.” 


The clear implication of these statements 
is that entrance to the United States is granted 
on two bases: (1) having politically acceptable 
— read, Right-Wing — views; (2) being 
important enough that being shut out would 
produce significant protest. _ 


r That the Fo case is not an isolated incident | 
can be seen in dozens of examples stretching 
back into the 1950s, when even Right-wing | 
writer Jorge Luis Borges was denied a visa in 
the mistaken belief that all Latin Americans 
had to be Leftists. 

A more current case is that of Colombian 
author Gabriel Garcia Marques, who was not 
allowed in the United States until his inter- 
national bestseller One Hundred Years of 
Solitude, which won a National Book Award 
in the translation category, was quoted by 
Henry Kissinger in a speech. Since the speech 
was in Mexico City, where Garcia Marquez 
lives, the erstwhile Secretary of State was 
immediately reminded that the author could 
not.enter the Secretary’s country. Embarrassed, 
Kissinger pushed the visa through the bureau- 
cracy, which found it could accept Garcie 
Marquez on the ground he was going to deli- 
vera totally invented “lecture in Columbia 
University.” 

— The Nation (USA), June 7, 1980 
i eS 
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' brought up under the influence of the Baptist Mis- 
-sion Church and so are naturally anti-Communist, 
the TUJS spread rapidly and to that extent, the 
CPI-M’s links with the tribal people got undermined. 
The legend of Dasrath Deb Burman seemed to be 
on the wane, partly because of his being tied down 


Rural-urban: Development 
(Continued from page 19) 


social services, governance, etc., work in unison and 
do not, go haywire. Further, they must work within 
the limits set by the corresponding demographic, 
production, resource, social, technological and 
administrative systems, all of which must be integra- 
„ted vertically as well as horizontally. I would draw 
_particular attention to the need for stressing the 
horizontal factor in ,integration, a point to which 
I shall revert later. S Sya ; 

What is clear is that elimination or even minimi- 
sation of the rural-urban dichotomy and the 
establishment of healthy and mutually satisfactory 
rural-urban’ relations cannot be accomplished by 
the elimination of the rural habitat:.and the ‘rural’ 
has to get a much higher place and priority - in the 

_ developmental process than has been the case in the 
past, and certainly so fora country like India. 
Indira’s future cannot rest on the kind of human 
settlement. pattern we have at present in the rural or 
in the urban sector; and a balance has to ‚be found 
between the tiny and the gigantic in the rural-urban 
settlement pattern with all their accompanying 
attributes and onthe basis of mutual dependence 
and the development of an organic and healthy 
system of mutual relations between rural and urban 
development. 

The sheer necessity of averting the disaster that 
stares the country in the face from the unplanned, 
uncoordinated and unbalanced rural-urban develop- 
ment that we have had iti, the past will compel us to 
seek a solution to the current dichotomy in rural- 
urban development and the consequent disharmony 
jn'rural-urban relations. As pointed out in the Fourth 
Plan Report, “the social and economic costs of ser- 





Marxist Indologists (Continued from page 23) 
admitted as needing further study and experimenta- 
tion. : ie 
` The quarrel did not end here.. The Brahmins 
‘anathematised medical science itself as dirty, a pur- 
suit not to be followed by the higher varnas. The 
Ayurvedic profession was denounced because the 
doctors mixed freely with the lower castes and treat- 
ed all patients “indiscriminately”, meaning thereby 
Shudras and Brahmins alike. To the glory of our 
ancient doctors (as in Greece), it was a fundamental 
principle ‘of their profession that suffering was suffer- 
ing and:they were duty bound to treat any and all 
patients, irrespective of their standing in „the caste 
hierarchy. Such was their ‘humanist ethics in contrast 
with the Vedantic Brahmin ethics of “superiority 
and inferiority”, “purity and impurity”, based on 
hide-bound caste divisions. eee - 

I have given.a.gist of Prof. Debiprasad’s book in 
order mainly to illustrate that the conflict between 
idealism and materialism, superstition and science, 
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to Ministerial occupation, he being the present Ed 
cation Minister, and -partly because of the unawai 
ness on the part of the Communist leadership abo 
the new trends among the militant tribal youth. T 
_ Communist antenna in Tripura’s tribal commun: 
seems to liave been disrupted. (To be Continued) 


vicing large concentrations of populations are prol 
bitive, and beyond a certain limit unit costs of pr 
viding utilities and services increase rapidly with i 
crease in the size of cities, In the ultimate analys 
theproblem is that of planning the spatial locati 
of economic activity throughout the country”. O 
may add that increasing spatial concentration 
population not only leads to a prohibitive rise in t 
costs of meeting their requirements of essent 
services but also to rising problems of law and ord 
environmental pollution, unemployment, over-cro 
ding, slums and a general deterioration in t 
quality of life not only for the many poor but al 
for the minority that constitutes the affluent sectic 

‘In fact, unbalanced and non-integrated rural a 
urban development breaks down the rural-urb 
dichotomy, butin the wrong direction, swelli 
rural emigration and urban immigration and addi 
to urban unemployment, slum ‘proliferation, a 
poverty, without reducing rural unemployment 
tural poverty. : 

The rural rich may be increasing in number, t 
the rural poor are increasing faster‘and they are n 
spilling over into the urban areas and adding 
urban poverty. Poverty knows no barrier, and or 
the rural poor and the urban poor combine, 1 
rural-urban dichotomy will have to go. But its dep 
ture will be accompanied ‘by unrest and violer 
‘that may well threaten the integrity of the coun 
and bring about a national disaster of such’ dimi 
sions as will embrace within its scope not only { 
few rich but also the many poor. . 

This is the case for a national policy for integ 
ted rural and. urban development. Even if all tl 
we can do is some talking, thinking and discussi 
on the subject, it would be worthwhile effort. 
least it can mark a beginning in the right directic 
(To be continued)D . 





took place in ancient India in the sphère of scien 
as in all other spheres. O 
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Rates of Advance Income tax payable during the 
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(Upto 70,000 
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SURCHARGE : 


Your Income Tax? 
HOW TO CALCULATE ? 


The Rate Schedule below may help you, 
_if your status is INDIVIDUAL OR HUF **? 


Tax payable by every individual, 
HUF (except those as per Col. 3) 


. Amount of tax 


"NIL 
15% of the amount exceeding 


Rs. 8,000* 

Rs. 1,050 plus 18% of the 
‘amount exceeding Rs. 15,000 
Rs. 1,950 plus 25% of the 
‘amount exceeding Rs. 20,000 
Rs. 3,200 plus 30% of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 25,000 
Rs. 4,700 plus 40% of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 30,000 


‘Rs. 12,700 plus 50% of the 


‘amount exceeding Rs. 50,000 
Rs. 22,700 plus 33% of the 


,amount exceeding Rs. 70,000‘ 


: Rs. 39,200 plus 63% of the 
‘amount exceeding Rs. 1,00,000 






Tax payable by every HUF , 
having at least one member 

whose otal income exceeds 
Rs. 10,000 


E Amount of tax 


NIL 


‘18%, of the amount exceeding: 


Rs. 8;000** 

Rs. 1,260 plus 25% of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 15,000 
Rs. 2,510 plus 30% of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 20,000. 
Rs. 4,010 plus 40% of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 25,000 
Rs. 6,010 plus 50% of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 30,000 
Rs. 16,010 plus 55° of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 50,000 


Rs. 27,010 plus 60% of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 70,C00 


x 


IN ADDITION to the fncome-tax payable at the above rates, ? 
a surcharge equal to 26% of the income-tax is also payable. 


`. Provided that in case tota! income does not exceed Rs. 12, 000,the Income- tax 
payable shall not exceed 30% of the amount exceeding Rs. 10, 000. 


(** Provided that in case total income does not exceed Rs. 13, 060,the Income- tax; 
~ payable shal! not exceed 30% of the amount exceeding Rs. 10, 000. 


“e**® Hindu undivided family. 
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After .the Crash 


TS stunning. bereavement suffered by 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi on the 
tragic death of her second son in a reckless 
air crash on June 23 has forced fresh com- 
plications into the Indian situation, adding 
a new dimension to the prevailing uncer- 
tainties. | 

Whatever opinion one may hold about 
Sanjay Gandhi’s public activities in the 
last decade, the fact of the matter is that 
he was groomed by Indira Gandhi to take 
over from her the reins of power, and the 
public was left in no doubt about it. At 
the time of his death, he was in virtual 
command of the affairs of the ruling party; 
while he exercised not-so-remote control 
over a large arena of governmental affairs 
for which he had no formal responsibility. 
In the last one year, particularly after her 
return to power in January, Indira Gandhi 
let it be known that in her decision-making 
sanctum, she took Sanjay alone into confi- 
dence to the exclusion of all her political 
colleagues or official aides. 

Whether one liked this state of affairs 
or not, whether or not this was wholesome 
for the functioning of a body politic that 
claims to be wedded to democracy, one can 
hardly escape from . the prevailing reality 
that in the latest pee of her political 


career, roughly covering the last five years, 
Indira Gandhi relied preponderatingly on 
Sanjay’s judgement, no matter whether he 
was any more qualified to help in manning 
the ship of state than to pilot the ill-fated 
aircraft that ended in the terrible tragedy 
taking a toll of two lives, his own and that 
of his companion on the doomed flight, 
Subhash Saxena. 

Now that death has taken away from 
Indira Gandhi her very beloved son and 
successor in public life, the question that 
will be uppermost in the minds of all sec- 
tions of opinion at home and abroad, will 
be what sort of political structure Indira 
Gandhi is going to set up. In her style 
of functioning so far, she has as a rule 
chosen one set of advisers or another, 
and after a succession of two well-demar- 
cated groups in different periods of her 
Prime Ministership, the latest phase begin- 
ning with the imposition of Emergency in 
1975 saw ‘her reliance on Sanjay, more 
evident with every passing year — and with 
Sanjay came his brand of politicians and 
businessmen, to the detriment of others 
on whom Indira Gandhi had counted in 
the past. It is to be noted that Indira 
Gandhi’s functioning in this respect is very 
different from that of her great father who 
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never relied on aides but only took counsel 
of colleagues, mostly fellow-fighters in the 
freedom struggle, whenever he thought fit. 
She believes in having confidants: in the 
final round, it was Sanjay who was marked 
out also to be her successor. 

Many questions arise in this connection; 
perhaps most of them are no more than 
speculative. Minus Sanjay, would Indira 
Gandhi choose to confine herself, in the 
matter of taking counsel, to the band of 
Sanjay lieutenants who go by the nomen- 
clature, however incorrectly, as the youth 
power of the Congress-I ? Or, would she 
turn to some or many of her old colleagues 
and aides who had to stay away because 
of the primacy of Sanjay with his intole- 
rance of those who would not toe his 
line ? In still larger terms, would Indira 
Gandhi cast her net wider and bring to- 
gether a consensus team to help her 
steer the nation out of the shoals and 
reefs among which it is getting strand- 

ed? Most of the crisis items that face this 
country today can hardly be solved by the 
fiat of a single party evenif it is dominated 
by a nationally-acclaimed personality. 

One of the consequences of Sanjay 
Gandhi’s tragic demise would be its fall- 
out on the Congress-I itself. Here is a 
ruling ‘party which, by statistical data, 
stands out as virtually the single’ national 
party in the country. If anything, the recent 
election results have further confirmed this 
impression. If however one examines its 
structure and composition, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that it was recently 
being rebuilt around Sanjay and those in 
whom he put his trust, to the conspicuous 
exclusion of practically all the rest. Long 
gone are the days when the Congress was 
the platform of many opinions and loyal- 
ties, bound together by shared allegiance 
to certain political objectives of the past 
or its commitment to programmatic activity 
in the future. Personal loyalty has led to 
a pattern of personalised politics never 
seen before in this country. 

Now that the key personality is no 
longer there, the personality who got his 
political sustenance from his mother who 
commands the confidence of millions, the 
Congress-I units in different States will no 

-Jonger be under the discipline of personal 
loyalty to Sanjay Gandhi. Inevitably, they 
all face the danger of their unity being 

' broken by the pressure of factions which 


can hardly be brought to book: the fear of 
being excommunicated by Sanjay, son of 
the Prime Minister herself, is no longer 
there. And those who have got into van- 
tage points in the party or in the State 
Ministries by the grace of Sanjay, will have 
to reckon with the assertion of dissidence, 
if not actual revolt, by the factions ranged 
against them. Indira Gandhi, with all the 
cares of office and her stamina strained to 
the breaking point by the personal loss of 
the son on whom she had come to rely so 
much, will not be physically in a position 
to intervene and settle such disputes. The 
upshot of it all is that the Congress-I is 
faced with the dismal prospect of dissen- 
sion breaking out in its ranks, and this 
process threatening the tenure of the 
newly-formed Ministries in different States. 

The political significance of Sanjay Gandhi’s sad 
and sudden end cannot therefore be under-estimated. 
In fact, this situation, interwoven with tragedy, 
brings home to all of us the fragility of our democra- 
tic system, particularly as it has grown lately. This 
could be seen not only in the cascade of hypocritical 
hyperboles indulged in even by those who were pos- 
ing only the day before as great upholders of demo- 
cratic values, but in many small though significant 
events as well. The decision to hold Sanjay’s crema- 
tion ceremony at Shantivan—taken no doubt with 
poignant remembrance of his grandfather—runs cou- 
nter to the principle that made it a pilgrimage to the 
memory of the architect of independent India, having 
nothing to do with his being the head of a family, 
however distinguished in our national life: must we ' 
have an Escorial? While the official spokesman 
rightly clarified that Sanjay’s funeral was a private 
affair, it was odd to find the three service chiefs pay- 
ing their personal respect to the departed in the form 
of official salutes at the funeral. The spontaneous 
welling up of emotions in sharing the sorrow that 
Indira Gandhi has borne with rare fortitude must 
not be allowed to be confused with the norms 
of functioning of the machinery of state. Similarly, 
as one feels in all its poignancy the loss that con- 
fronts Sanjay’s young widow Maneka today, one 
must not forget the cruel loss that has come in the 
way of Usha, the young widow of Subhash Saxena. 
With it all, the strange decision not to proceed with 
the court of enquiry into the air-crash but hold a 
routine departmental probe instead, is bound to 
give rise to unwholesome rumours apart from the 
public misgiving that important details about the 
tragic flight might be held back from it. 

If there is any lesson that one can draw from the 
tragedy that faces the Prime Minister today, it is 
that the compulsions of political life in a democracy, 
so rich in its splendour as ours, demand the abjura- 
tion of personalised functioning. We have to seek 
out and set up new and rigorous standards of demo- 
cratic functioning which can ward. off a thousand 
storms, unencumbered by personal considerations. 
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N the inevitable competition to 
pay tripute to public figures 
who die, cliches and half-truths 
often tend to get mixed up with 
facts, blurring the real personality 
of the dead leader. It is neces- 
sary 1o bear this in mind as we 
read and hear the words cascading 
from all sides as the nation 
mourns one of its former Presi- 
dents, Varahagiri Venkata Giri, 
who died on Tuesday morning at 
the ripe age of eightyfive, alert 
and full of concern for the- coun- 
try’s poor till the very end .of a 
long life of dedication. 
The media have narrated the 
highlights of the long, public 
career of this man who was re- 
markable in many ways and has 
left an imprint on national life, 
‘both by his active participation 
and leadership in the freedom 
struggle including his pivotal role 
in organising the working class 
during the period of national 
slavery, and by his contribution 
in many capacities in the power 
© structure in the years of freedom. 
Giri’s involvement in the. Irish 
struggle and closeness to Eamon 
de Valera, his externment from 
Britain in Consequence, his asso- 
ciation with the Anarchists, and- 
finally his acceptance of Gandhi 
as his leader in the national 
struggle, do not need repetition. 
Even the span of time of his 
active public life in India was re= 
markable by itself — six decades 
covering the most crucial period 
of liberation struggle and the even 
more crucial first three decades 
of national reconstruction. If he | 
-was an intrepid fighter, marked 
out by high purpose, he was also 
possessed of no mean physical 
courage, ready to face the con- 
sequences of every one of his 
actions. From the thrilling rail- 
way strike which he led during 
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British rule to his resignation 
from the Nehru Cabinet on the 
question of full and faithful im- 
plementation of the Bank Award 
in the mid-fifties to his meaning- 
ful intervention in-1969 by relin- 
quishing the offices he held to fight 
the Presidential election as an 
independent, he proved time and 
again his commitment to progres- 
sive ideas, actions ahd forces. 

It is not surprising that most 
of us should think of Giri first 
and foremost as an’ outstanding 
trade union. leader, verily a 
labour-statesman. The way he 
organised railway workers in 
many parts of the country made 
him one of the natural founders 
of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress along with other stal- 
warts. When “isms” clashed and 
threatened the working class 
movement in its formative stage, 
Giri was one of the few respected 
leaders who sought to provide 
the healing touch and keep the 
trade union movement a strong, 
unified force which could fight 
effectively for the rights of the 
working people. 

Giri’s election victories over 
entrenched British stooges in the 
1934 Central Assembly election 
and the 1937 Madras Provincial, 
Assembly election were part of 
the Congress sweep against im- 
perialism, but they held a special 
thrill for workers and youth. As 
Labour Minister in the Rajaji 
Ministry in 1937-39, he was a 
terror to British mill owners, 
The way he summoned the British 
owners of a mill in Madurai,. 
rebuked them, and quickly forced: 
them to see reason by stern 


-action that led to lifting of the 


lockout they had declared to 
subdue the workers, was an 
unprecedented experience for the 
arrogant mill owners as well as 
for the people. But Giri was not 
vindictive, nor was his aim .to 
show his or‘his party’s strength. 
He merely wanted justice for the 
workers whose cause was just, 
and he secured it for them, Then, 
as later, he believed not ‘in con- 
frontation but’ in negotiated 
settlement of disputes. Strike was 
the ultimate weapon, to be used 
when nothing else worked. - 

In the three states where he 
was Governor he came to be 
loved for his straightforwardness, 


accessibility and reasonableness. 
Unruly elements in the then UP 
Assembly once had to drop their 
plan to disturb his address in 
English, after he had cailed their 
leader and warned him that if he 
was disturbed he would step 
down to the floor and physically 
remove such elements himself. 
That is something many old 
hands in Lucknow still talk about. 
In 1937-39 the ‘Prime Minister 
of Madras”, Rajaji, was almost 
totally inaccessible to humble 
Congress workers. But anyone 
could just goto Giri’s house or 
office and meet him; if he was 
free at that moment no appoint- 
ment was needed, and there was 
no bureaucratic delay. At 
Rashtrapati Bhavan he was just 
as eaSily accessible, long years 
later. 

After the 1971 Lok Sabha elec- 
tion, when Indira Gandhi secured 
a massive mandate, leading to 
arrogance anda sense of infalli- 
bility, differences developed bet- 
ween the President and the Prime 
Minister. Giri would not make 
these differences public; he was 
determined to function within 
the framework of the Constitu- 
tion. Some of his dissatisfaction 
with the way things were being 
allowed to develop came out when 
in a Lucknow speech in 1973 he 
lashed out at corrupt politicians 
and officials and called for stern 
action. New Delhi did not like 
the implications of that speech. 
Nor did it like Giri’s wise warning 
against brutal repression during 


the railway strike of 1974. 


Apart from all the achieve- 
ments and controversies, what 
needs to be noted is the running 
thread of commitment to the 
weaker sections that marked his 
long, strikingly consistent life. 
His “Jobs for the Millions” plan 
had no takers because it did not 
fitin with the status quoism or 
gradualism that had become the 
sheet-anchor of governance and 
politics in the country. His recent 
letter to the Prime Minister on the 
kind of system this country needs 
is significant even if many will 
disagree with his formulations 
about the power structure. Who 
can disagree when he says “The 


‘ problem of hunger and poverty 


has to be tackled through every 
available means...”’? O 
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T alking to Peking 
OBSERVER 


THe is a lot of talk in the air 
about the opening of a possi- 
bility of a settlement with China. 
This has been invested with a 
sense of urgency with the latest 
interview granted by Deng 
Xiaoping, the 
China, to an Indian journalist 
(June 21) in course of which the 
Chinese Vice Premier has talked 
of a ‘package deal’ to settle the 
Sino-Indian border problem. 
Significantly, this has come. at 
the time when Eric Gonsalves is 
on a probing mission in Peking. 


As things stand, this seems to- 


be an advance on the Chinese 
position on what they used to 
say in 1978-1979, that is, at the 
time of the Janata Foreign Minis- 
ter, Vajpayee’s visit to China: at 
that time, the stock Chinese 
argument was that the border 
dispute need not be taken up for 
the time being; let other issues, 
such as cultural and commercial 
exchanges, be taken up first and 
with those the necessary climaie 


could be created in which the 


thorny border dispute could be 


taken up. (Incidentally, there was: 


an anomaly in the Chinese posi- 


tion, since in their confrontation. 


with the Soviet Union, the 
Chinese insist on settling the 
border dispute first before other 
items of Sino-Soviet relations 
were taken up). 

It is therefore a plus point in 
India’s favour that the Chinese 
Government has at last relented 
to discuss the border dispute as 
well, that it is not insisting on 
shelving it as it used to do two 
years ago. 

There are three points in 
Deng’s interview that are impor- 
tant. First, he says: “While we 
can recognise the present line of 
actual control in the eastern 
sector, India should recognise the 
status quo in the Western sector.” 
This amounts to. China’s recog- 


4 


strong man of 


P 


nition of the McMahon Line in 
exchange of India ceding its claim 
to Aksai Chin. ` 

Second, Déng has talked about 
“a package deal’? but has not 
spelt out what is there in the 
package except for the trading of 
Aksai Chin for McMahon Line. 

Third, Deng has stated that 
Kashmir is “a problem between 
India and Pakistan and should 
be settled amicably.” Since the 
Nixon-Chou Shanghai Com- 
munique of 1972, Peking had 
until recently emphasised “‘the 
right of self-determination” of 
the Kashmiri people and only 
now has conceded that Kashmir 
is a bilateral issue between India 
and Pakistan to be settled amic- 
ably by them alone. 


On the question of giving up- 


the Indian claim on Aksai Chin, 
one is reminded of the situation 
in 1960, when Chou en Lai, 
during his last visit to Delhi, had 
offered the very same thing and 
India had turned it down, 
refusing to give up its legal claim 


on Aksai Chin. To accept the 


very same proposal after twenty 
years — during which even a 


bloody conflict has taken place ` 
and India’s defence preparedness * 


has been heightened — would 
not be an easy thing for the 
Government of India to justify 
before the Parliament and the 
public. Aksai Chin has become 
a highly emotional issue for the 
Indian public in the last twenty 
years, and it would pose a 
difficult question for the Govern- 
ment even if it is convinced of 
the need to give it up. Let us not’ 
forget that the Government could 
not push through its agreement 
with Pakistan for the cession of 
the tiny enclave of Berubari in 
the face of strong public protest. 

Thirdly, there is a school of 
thought in our country which 
regards with suspicion China’s 
extraordinary interest in the 
retention on its side the entire 
strategic region extending from 
western Tibet across Karakoram 
to northern Pakistan — an in- 
-terest which has been heightened 
with the Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan. In this situation, 
this school argues, it is not to 
India’s national interests to let 
China consolidate its hold on 
this entire’ region by our aban- 


‘doning our claim to Aksai Chin. 


Fourthly, there is a strong feel- 
ing that this exchange deal bet- 
ween Aksai Chin and McMahon 
Line amounts to granting legiti- 
macy to the Chinese aggression 
of 1962 when it. actually is in 
possession of 25 thousand square 


-miles of Indian territory in the 


western sector.: Since the deal by 
itself will not lead to the reduc- 
tion of India’s current defence 
burdens (as the settlement of the 
border dispute does not auto- 
matically withdraw the threat of 
Chinese aggression in future 
after the experience of 1962), 
there is no tangible gain for 
India. So, why this hurry in 
providing legitimacy for Chinese 
occupation? 

As for Deng’s offer of ‘package 
deal’, one would like to be enligh- 
tened about other items inside 


‘the package. As for India, there 


are quite a few things to clear 
up .with Peking. Let us list them 
briefly. First, the Chinese encour- 
agement or assistance to the 
insurgent groups in Nagaland, 
Mizoram, Manipur and other 
places in North East India. From 
all -available information, the 
training and arming of many of 
the insurgent groups (including 


‘the insurgent group in Hill Chit- 


tagong area against Bangladesh 
authorities) continue to be under 
the Chinese auspices. Peking 
told Vajpayee in 1979 that this 
had ben done ‘in the past’ and 
had ceased. But so far Peking has 
made no categoric declaration 
that it would render no support 
to such insurgent groups. 
Secondly, Peking has to clarify 


` its position with regard to Bhutan 


and Sikkim. Any approach to 
Bhutan by China or any outside 
power has to be on the basis of 
the recognition of the Indo- 
Bhutan Treaty which lays down 
India’s special responsibilities in 
the matter of Bhutan’s defence 
and foreign affairs. Any attempt 
at bypassing India while dealing 
with Bhutan should be' formally 
abandoned. Regarding Sikkim, 
Peking has-to recognise its inte- 
gration into the Indian Union. 
On the wider question of the 
two countries’ foreign -policy . 
approach, China has to -acknow- 
ledge that any settlement ‘with it 
(Continued on page 34) 
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A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


(C PANCELLOR Helmut Schmidt’s 
scheduled visit to Moscow at 
the close of this month has 
aroused expectations as well as 
opposition within the Western 
world. He will be the -first 
` Western leader to shake hands 
with President Brezhnev on Soviet 
soil, after East-West relations 
were put on ice in the wake of 
the developments in Afghanistan. 

The view projected by sources 
close to the Bonn Chancellery is 
that Schmidt was bitter at his 
close friend, President Giscard 
` d'Estaing of France, having 
stolen a march over him and held 
surprise talks with Brezhnev near 


Warsaw last month. Paris had - 


not informed Bonn sufficiently in 
, advance about the conclave 


arranged by the Polish leader - 


Gierek. This view, however, is 
challenged by official spokesmen 
who say the Chancellor was 
happy that such a meeting had 
taken place. Schmidt had after 
all repeatedly emphasised the 
need to revive ‘East-West con- 
tacts. 

These two different views about 
the reactions in the Chancellery 
are, however, not as irreconcil- 
able as they might appear. There 
was undoubtedly some irritation 
at Paris having been tight-lipped 
over the Giscard-Brezhnev meet- 
ing. At the same time, the news 
came as a relief to the Chancellor 
and his deputies who had been 


concerned at the US and other. 


Allies’ misgivings about the pro- 
posed Schmidt-Brezhnev talks. 
While urging Washington and 
Moscow to resume direct con- 
tacts, Schmidt had been categori- 
cally rejecting suggestions for 
Bonn acting as mediator between 
the super-powers. Such a role 
would not be in conformity with 
West Germany, s ADOTE of 
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EEC and ‘NATO. it would stren- 
gthen the widely-publicised view 
that the so-called Moscow lobby 
of the Social Democratic’ Party 
was pushing the FRG towards 


- neutrality. 


All this has to be seen in the 
background of the fast approach- 
ing general elections on October 
5. The acrimonious debate on re- 
unification of Germany intensifi- 
ed by the conservatives gives these 
moves a peculiar significance. The 
conservatives put the blame for 
the declining interest in reunifica- 
tion on the conciliatory Ostpolitik 
of the Socialist-Liberal coalition 
since 1969. The CDU-CSU has 
also approved the various agree- 
ments and treaties with the Soviet 


„Union, GDR ‘and Poland but 


they claim that the Government 
could have got more out of the 
East than it has done if the 
‘Moscow lobby’ had not been so 
strong. 

The point is that it is not 
Ostpolitik but hard military, poli- 
tical — and one might add, eco- 
nomic — issues that will be the 
subjects of Chancellor Schmidt’s 
talks in Moscow. According to 
official sources, Afghanistan and 
East-West arms control talks will 
be at the top'of the agenda. The 
most controversial issue is that of 
East-West arms controls. The 
West German Chancellor will 
take up his recent proposal cal- 
ling upon the super-powers to 
put a moratorium on the instal- 
lation of intermediate-range mis- 
siles in Europe, for a period to 
be mutually agreed upon. 

The proposal is viewed in con- 
servative circles in West Germany 
and abroad as a departure from 


‘the NATO December decision to 


go in for new nuclear missiles 
and deploy these in the coming 
two to three years in Europe, 
mainly on West German territory. 
If Schmidt’s Moscow safari were 
to yield some results on this 
issue, there may be a new situa- 
tion vis-a-vis the arms control 
deadlock in Europe. How would 
this be viewed by West Ger- 
many’s allies, Washington in par- 
ticular? 

On the arms control question 


as also on Afghanistan, official: 


Bonn shows only guarded optim- 
ism -about the outcome of the 
Schmidt mission to Moscow. The 


point however is that whatever 
be the substantial outcome of the , 
Schmidt visit, as far as possible 
Bonn does not wish to follow a 
closed-door policy towards the 
Soviet Union and other East 
European countries. At the other 
end, reports circulating in Bonn 
say that the Soviets will not send 
Schmidt back empty-handed. 

To this one should add that 
commercial and economic rela- 
tions with the East are a crucial 
part of the Ostpolitik, As a back- 
drop one has also to note that 
some 1,500 West German enter- 
prises are engaged in trade with 
the Soviet Union and other 
COMECON countries. Conse- 
quently, not an inconsiderable 


_ number of jobs are dependent on 


trade with the East. In this con- 
text, trade embargo and a tight- 
ening of NA TO'’s list of banned 
technological exports to Moscow 
— as proposed by the US recent- 
ly — would involve a drastic 
scaling down of West German 
exports to Moscow and thus hike 
up the number of jobless. Besides, 
the breakdown of trade relations, 
which would result from mount- 
ing East-West tension, wil] create 
a bad situation for West German 
dndustry as a result of its impact 
on Soviet oil and gas exports to 
the FRG. 

Lest this aspect be minimised 
under the cloud of East-West 
propaganda bangs, a few figures 
should be kept in view, The Soviet 
Union last year supplied six per 
cent of FRG consumption of 
oil products, 16 per cent of its 
natural gas and 55 per cent of 
its enriched uranium. In addition, 
the Soviet Union delivered 43 
per cent of the palladium used 
in West German industry, 13 per 
cent of cotton, 13 per cent of 
asbestos, 13 per cent of gold and 
11 per cent of platinum. These 
cold figures are known and acce- 
pted by the opposition as well as 
the ruling coalition. In principle, 
the opposition: welcomes Soviet 
trade as much as the ruling par- 
ties — the slant comes only where 
me political fall-out is concern- 
ed. 

With these hard realities as 
the backdrop, there is a sort of 
quiet confidence in Bonn about 
the outcome of the Schmidt mis- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Union Budget. 1980-81 


The’ Union Budget for 1980-81 is now under lively debate, with comments ranging trom 
orchestrated praise to carping criticism. Mainstream presents here the views of four competent 
commentators —- Dr S.K Goyal and Dr Kamal Nayan Kabra of. the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, Dr C.H. Hanumantha Rao, Director, Institute of Economic Growth, and Balraj 
Mehta, well-known economic journalist. A number of vital issues have been raised, which should 
. provoke response from other specialists as well as non-specialists. — Editor ; 





Neither Social . | ; 
‘nor 


Economic Logic 


S.K. GOYAL 


ne Annual Plan of the Central Government for 

1980-81, as presented by the Finance Minister in 
his Budget, should provide a clear indication of the 
perspective and approach of the present Govern- 
ment, the Planning Commission and the ruling party 
on important issues of development and public 
policy. As this year’s Plan would be dovetailed with 
the new Five-Year Plan that is to be ready by 
December 1980, the current year’s Plan should be 
taken as‘ ‘advance action’ and suggestive of the 
guidelines which would be followed by the Planning 
Commission in preparing long-term development 
plans for the country. 


The Central Plan outlay for-1980-81 is claimed to: 


be higher by 14.5 per cent over that of the Budget 
provisions of the last year. Budget outlays always 
refer to current prices. To assess the real increase 
in the Plan outlay one has to account for the report- 
ed price rise of 20 percent during the last fiscal 
year. From this angle the size of the proposed 
Annual Plan outlay for the year (at 1978-79 prices) 
would be nearly Rs 5,872 crores, that is, a reduction 
by Rs 540 crores or adecline of more than 8 per 
cent over that of last year. 

A related feature ofthe Plan outlay is in the 
nature ofits financing. The Budgetary provision 
made is for Rs 5,322 crores as against the Plan out- 
lay of Rs 7,340 crores. The rest of the outlay would 
be supported ' out of internal resources (inclusive of 
market borrowings by public sector units). As 
mentioned in the latest Economic Survey, the Govern- 
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ment: desires the public sector to raise higher sur- 
pluses and fend for itself instead of exculsive depen- 
dence on the public exchequer. This should be 


-welcome provided public sector enterprises were 


directed to raise resources in areas where it was 
known to be subsidising elite consumption and 
assisting private business to reap high profits. If 
surpluses have to be generated by adopting price 
increases on essential public services (as indeed has 
been done by raising railway fares and postal rates), 
it would indicate an unfortunate trend in Indian 
planning. The pricing policy of public sector under- 
takings, which by their very character and logic 
have to have monopoly positions, can be deployed 
in such a manner that it substitutes some of the 
fiscal measures. In impact and content a tax imposed 
in a Budget and an upward revision of charges for 
public services rendered by public sector corpora- 
tions, means the same thing. The difference is only 
of form. 

The Budget provides Rs 514 crores as additional 
resource mobilisation for the Plan and has left Rs 
414 crores to be raised internally by public sector 
undertakings. This may be a good technique for rais- 
ing additional resources, but it hides the fact that 
the Budget would have direct implications for the 
common man. The Finance Minister has devoted a 
good part of his speech to seeking credit for extend- 
ing concessions to the hard-pressed middle and low 
income groups (by hoping to bring down prices for 
a few specific consumer goods); at the same time, he 
has demanded the public sector enterprises to revise 
their tariffs upward. In the bargain, itis obvious 
that the net burden would be higher on the common 


man than the relief promised in the Budget. This is’ 


gimmickry. One fears that such dubious techniques 
are likely to erode further: the already low level of 
confidence in the political-governmental system. 

The most unfortunate part of the Annual Plan 
is that it reflects far lesser political will to build for 
the future than had been the expectations or the 
case in the past. While introducing the Annual 
Plan in his Budget the Minister observed: “In our 
preoccupation with the immediate problems of 
economic management we should not lose sight of 
the need to build up the growth potential of the 
economy over the medium term. If we do not do so, 
the short-term difficulties will only grow further” 
(para 28 of Budget Speech Part A). The Minister’s 
proposals are quite contrary to his proclaimed faith 
in planning. He has, of course, been honest in 
emphasising that what he aims at is ‘medium term’. 
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The long-term and national perspectives, obviously, 
do not exist. ` 


Size of Plan outlays and the envisaged scheme of ' 


finance are undoubtedly important. These show the 
relative impottance a Government places on national 
- investments. The larger the size of new investments, 
the .better are the growth prospects. The size of 
Plan outlays is also indicative of the level of national 


discipline that an economy decides to place upon: 


itself for generating the requisite additional savings 
by curbing present consumption in favour of future 
returns. In a country like India, which has a very 
-high degree of inequalities in incomes, wealth and 
expenditure, mobilisation of additional resources can 
only come from the relatively more privileged sec- 
tions. Nearly half of the population that lives below 
the poverty line cannot be expected to save for 
development. Thus, Plan size is directly related to 
the capacity of the Government to curb consump- 
tion of non-essentials and luxury goods and willing- 
ness to make the more affluent pay for national 
development. Size of Plan outlays is not the sole 
criterion of meaningful planning. An equally im- 
portant aspect ofa Plan liesin the nature of the 
investments planned. The nature of Plan alloca- 
tions, in fact, determines the degree of social rele- 
vance of new investments. It is, therefore, also 
necessary to examine the direction of change in the 


pattern of Plan allocations as reflected in the, 


Annual Central Plan. 

` The Minister has announced the establishment 
of the National Rural Employment Programme. For 
this, a provision of Rs 340 crores has been made for 
1980-81. This programme is expected to provide 
year-round employment for nearly 2.7 million 
persons (that is 850-900 million man-days of addi- 
tional employment). Is it a new programme? The 
answer is in the negative. The programme was, in 
fact, initiated in 1977 by the Janata Government. 
It was, however, called the Food for Work Pro- 
gramme. The contribution ofthe present Govern- 
ment is in renaming the programme. The other 
important question to be asked is if this year’s. 
Central Plan outlay for the programme is larger to 
‘suggest enhanced emphasis on generating rural 
employment opportunities. The answer, unfortuna- 
tely, is again in the negative. The estimate of actual 
expenditure on the programme, during “1979-80, was 


‘“The Family Planning Programme 


t 


Rs 350 crores as against the present provision of - 


Rs 340 crores. (See Budgef At a Glance, p.13). 
Public morality warrants that the Minister should 
have clearly brought out these facts in his speech. 
About khadi and village industries, the Finance 
Minister observed: “The Khadi, village and small- 
scale industries sector has the highest employment 
potential, next to agriculture. The outlay on this 
sector in the current year would be Rs 150 crores”. 
(Para 41 of Budget Speech). Anyone who reads this 
statement would get the impression that the Annual 
Plan outlay on this sector- has been raised in view of 
the high employment potential offered by this sector. 
The fact, however, is that ‘last year’s Plan outlay, 
as proposed by the then Minister for Khadi, village 
and small-scale industries was Rs 188 crores, as 
against the present provision of Rs 150 crores as 
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mentioned by the Minister in his Budget speech. 
Incidentally, while the Budget speech has indicated 
the provisionat Rs 150 crores, the Budget at a 
Glance (another document usually circulated along 
with the Budget papers) places this figure at Rs 145 
crores only. Probably this needs some accounting 
conciliation. Even if one goes by the estimated ex- 
penditure during 1979-80, one finds that the figure 
stood at more than Rs 142 crores. 

With regard to Plan allocations for Health and 
Family Welfare, the Finance Minister observed: 
suffered a 
serious setback in the past three years. A revitalisa- 
tion of this programme mast constitute an important 
element of the new Five-Year Plan, if improvement 
in the living conditions of our people is our goal. A 
provision of Rs. 250 crores is being made in 1980-81 
for health. and family welfare. Of this, Rs. 140 
crores will be for family welfare’? (Para 51 of the 
Speech Part A). 

The ordinary public and an average Parliament 
Member would indeed be impressed by the large 
amount (Rs 250 crores) now pledged for “health and 
family welfare’. What was the Plan provision 
during the previous year? According to the other 
Budget papers (though this fact was not disclosed by 
the-Finance Minister in speech), the Plan provision 
for the last year was Rs 273 crores (that is, the present 
provision for health and family welfare is less by 
Rs 23 crores). Is this reflective of the new concern 
for health, family welfare and living conditions of 


_ the poor? ' 


Though the new Plan provision for ‘Health and 
Family Welfare’ is short of the envisaged outlay of 
last year, a shift in allocation has also been made 
by reducing the Plan outlay on Medical and Public 
Health from Rs 157 crores to Rs 110 crores. Of the 
total cut of Rs 47 crores in Public Health outlay, ° 
Rs 24 crores has been restored under the sub-head 
‘Family Welfare’, instead of an enhanced provision. 
Otherwise the Finance Minister has only rearranged 
the outlay under sub-heads. Inthe simple account- 
ing exercise he has made a cut in the overall outlay 
for this sector. In substance, the hospitals built, 
ambulance vans purchased, doctors employed or 
equipment bought would now be shown under 
‘Family Welfare’ instead of under ‘Medical and 
Public Heaith’. Does this type of gimmickry justify 
the tall claims made by the Finance Minister? Would 
not such practices reduce the credibility of the 
institution of Budget Speech? 

Another undesirable practice lies in the manner of 
presentation of the Plan Budget for 1980-81. The 
information provided is supposed to enable Parlia- 
ment to have a comparison of Budget Estimates of 
the previous year with the present allocations. 
According to the Financial Statements, the total 
Budget Estimate for 1979-80 is placed at Rs. 4,807.78 
crores and for 1980-81 it is placed at Rs 7,339.78 
crores, In presenting this information, an amount of 
Rs 1,604 crores, which was estimated by way of in- 
ternal resources, has not been added; however, in 
the same Statement, the Plan -outlay for 1980-81 
includes internal resources (Rs 2,019 crores). An 
average Member of Parliament is not an expert in 
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accounting. Why should the Finance Minister not 
present data only of two comparables? By adopting 
two differing bases, one for the\previous year and 
another for the current year, one was bound to mis- 
lead Parliament. No one would dispute the right of 
a Finance Minister to alter priorities in expenditure 
or show his disagreement with his predecessor, but 
publio morality demands that facts should be presen- 
ted without manipulation and as fairly as possible. 

The Finance Minister has introduced changes from 
last year’s pattern of Plan outlay. This is a privilege 
that a Finance Minister enjoys, and the nature of 
changes should reflect the skill and competence of 
the Minister. It should be relevant to see the Plan 
Heads which have now been assigned lower priority 
during this year. Because of the often proclaimed 
ideological and other differences between the present 
Government and the previous one, one expected that 
the pattern of Plan allocations would reveal] marked 
differences. This expectation could not be considered 
misplaced, since the present Budget has been prepar- 
ed after the Government had been in power for 
nearly half a year. Table I shows the comparative 
pattern of outlays of the previous and the current 
Annual Plans. 

It will be-seen that contrary to expectations, with 
the exception of allocation -under Industry and 
Minerals, all other. development heads have been 
assigned the same priority in both the Annual Plans 
(See Columns 5 and 6). In the case of Industry and 
Minerals, the differences are explained by two sub- 
heads, namely, Iron and Steel, and Coal and Lignite. 
A provision of Rs 803. crores has been made for 
public sector steel plants. In the area of coal, Coal 
{ndia Limited the Neyveli Lignite Corporation and 
the Singareni Collieries have been provided much- 
needed capital of Rs 473.38 crores. Since these very 
large projects had already been taken up in the past, 
one wonders ifthe present Finance Minister can 


Table 1 


PATTERN OF CENTRAL PLAN OUTLAY 
(1979-80 & 1980-81) - 


(Rs crores) 








Head Outlay Outlay % % 
1979-80 1980-81 1979-80 1986-81 
oe 
General Services 23 19 0.36 0.26 
Social and Community : 

Services ` 797 796 12.43 10.84 
Economic Services 95 96 1.48 1.31 
Agriculture and 

Allied Services 903 956 14.08 13.02 
Village & Small 

Industries 188 145 2.93 1.98 
Industries & Minerals 2,404 3,144 37.49 42.83 
Water & Power 

Development 401 539 6.25 7.34 
Transport and 3,601 .1,790 24.97 24,39 
Communications \ 

Total 6,412 7,340 100.00 100.00 





really claim special credit for this change either. 
In brief, the Finance Minister (and the Planning 
Commission if it had any hand in preparing the 
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Annual Plan for 1980-81) has. not shown any new 
perspective other than what was adopted by the 
previous Government. The pattern of Plan priori- 
ties, as suggested by the broad Heads of Develop- 
ment, has not been altered. If the broad pattern of 
priorities were to remain the same, why so much 
noise over ideological differences? 

While the overall Plan priorities for 1980-81 
remain unaltered, one finds that some important as 
well as significant changes have been effected with 
regard to programme details. Table IT shows the 
sub-sectors on which the new Annual Plan provides 
lesser outlay than the previous one. If there had 
been an all-around cut one cannot read dnything. 
significant in it. However, thé specific Plan pro- 
grammes where reduced outlays are adopted, do 
seem to fit in a certain framework. The cuts appear 
to have been mainly effected in areas and pro- 
grammes which had been directed to provide relief 
to the common man in géneral and the weaker 
sections in particular. For instance, in the broad 
area of agriculture, the provision for Small and 
Marginal Farmers’ Development has been reduced 
from Rs. 136 crores to Rs. 56 crores (a reduction of 
nearly 59 per cent). The Command Area Develop- 
ment Blocks Programmes were allocated Rs. 85 crores 
during the previous year but the present provision 
is.only for Rs. 52 crores (reduction by nearly 40 per 
cent). The programme for fisheries, Drought-Prone 
Areas and a number of other agricultural pro- 
grammes have also been drastically -pruned. 

The provision for housing, rehabilitation of 
displaced persons and medical and public health is 
less. In two areas of transport and communication, 
namely, shipping and roads, the new Plan provides 
lower outlays, but for civil aviation the outlay 
shows a phenomenal increase. The provision is 
raised from Rs. 32.75 crores to Rs. 171.80 crores. 


Table H 


STATEMENT SHOWING AREAS WHERE CENTRAL 
ANNUAL PLAN OUTLAY FOR THE YEAR IS 
LOWER THAN LAST YEAR’S OUTLAY: 





Rs. Crores 

Head Outlay % Reduc- 
1979-80 {980-81 tien 
Medical and Public Health 157 110 30.0 
Housing ` 65 55 15.4 
Rehabilitation 33 31 6.1 
Non-Agricultural Cooperatives 14 12 14.3 

Small and Marginal Farmers: 

Development 136 56 58.9 
Drought Prone Area Programme 59 49 17.0 
Command Area Development 

Blocks 44 15 72.2 
Area Planning for Full 

Employment - 18 12 33.3 
Command Area Development 

Programme 41 37 9.8 
Fisheries ' + 37 34 8.2 
Agricultural Financial 

Institutions 163 109 33.1 
Other Agricultural Programmes 286 205 28.3 
Village and Small Industries 103 » 59 42.8 
Consumer Industries 147 139 5.4 
Shipping 161 119 26.1 
Roads 120 114 5.0 
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While it is well recognised that mill-made cheaper 
° varieties of cloth are important for the poor, the 
Finance Minister, instead of enhancing the provision 
. for public sector textile mills, has opted for reduc- 
ing the Central provision. by 5.4 per cent. 


- The current provision for strengthening the Plan- 


ning machinery is only Rs. 1.42 crores as compared 
to last-year’s provision of Rs. 3.19 crores. It may be 
asmall item of expenditure but the reduction 
appears to be quite symbolic ofthe attitude and 
policies of the Government with regard to planning— 


which was contemplated as an instrument for achiev- 


ing sustained socio-economic change 
nomy. f ; : l 
Nearly all Indian political parties proclaim faith 


in the eco- 


in the public sector’s role in development. Public sec- - 


tor expansion by itself, however, need not lead to de- 
velopment with social justice. For instance, if public 
sector expansion implies the establishment of ‘five- 
star hotels’ and investments in colour television 
while public programmes for the construction of 
hospitals and primary school buildings are starved 


of funds, it can hardly be the public sector which 
needs the people’s support. The present Government - 


claims to be the protector of public. It has been 
argued that public sector expansion is the only 
answer to the problem of concentration of economic 
power in private hands. The Prime Minister, in a 
recent interview to a visiting American group, ‘is 
‘reported to have criticised big business for always 
asking the Government to grant more favours. She 
expressed the view that the private sector, parti- 
cularly the monopolies, only wanted to make high 
private profits without showing any concern for 
social obligations, 

In the Budget speech the Finance Minister: said 
that “when we are seeking to step up investments in 
the public sector, it is necessary to adopt an innova- 
tive approach to the problem of mobilising resources 
for sustaining such investment”. For raising addi- 
tional resources to finance public sector investments 
the Government has now allowed some of the large 
public sector units to raise deposits from the open 
market. But a relevant question would be: Will les- 

_ sons in greater reliance on market deposits be: also 


. given to the Indian private sector? Would the Gov- 


- financial institutions 


ernment-supported financial institutions (IDBI, IFCI, 
LIC, UTI, ICICI and State Financial Corporations) 
adopt a policy under which no large-sized lôans are 
to. be provided to private companies? It may be 
recalled that public sector financial institutions, for 
a long time, were forbidden to extend financial 
assistance to public sector projects. It was only 
after the Dutt Committee Report that public sector 
were permitted to consider 
financial support to public sector units. 

The Finance Minister, while advising the public 
sector units to seek deposits from: the open market, 
has in the same breath offered a liberal policy 
packet. of loans and other financial support to the 
private sector from the public sector institutions. 
The Minister has announced that “the mandatory 
insertion of convertibility clause will in future apply 
to financial assistance exceeding Rs. 1 crore instead 
of Rs. 50 lakhs prescribed at present” (para 27, 
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Budget Speech Part A). The Minister has further 
provided that the convertibility clause should not 
be ordinarily exercised beyond 40 per cent. Further, 
it has been decided that the convertibility clause 
would not be applied to soft loans extended for 
modernisation of jute, cotton, textiles, cement, sugar 
and certain engineering industries. The question of 
introducing the convertibility clause arose only in 
the case of loans extended to the private sector. 
The Minister, through his new policies, has offered a 
concession to encourage borrowings by the private 
sector from public sector financial institutions. The 
Minister hopes that “these policy changes would 
remove the present inhibitions and encourage fresh 
investments in and modernisation of industry” 
(para 27). 

One finds it difficult to reconcile the two sets of 
policies: one, the public sector to be encouraged to 
seek open market deposits at 12-13 per cent annual 
interest rate from private individuals; and two, the 
private sector to be offered liberal policies to avail 
of soft loans at reduced rate of interest (7.5 per 
cent) from public sector financial institutions. One 
could, however, understand these policies if the 
Government makes it clear that to support the 
private sector is the Government’s responsibility and 
the public sector should seek support in the open 
market and fend for itself. If this is the policy 
frame, then the ruling party and the Government 
should make this clear to the general public and the 
voter. To speak of socialism as a creed but to 
follow policies which promote private empires and 
private business is nothing short of deception and 
practice of tactics which cannot be justified on the 
basis of economic or social logic or by any standards 
of public -morality. 0 





Growth-oriented, 
Anti-inflationary 


C.H. HANUMANTHA RAO 


x 


HE Union Budget presented by the Finance 

Minister, R. Vankataraman, should be considered 
along with the recent decision of the Government to 
raise the prices of petroleum products and to reduce 
the subsidy on fertiliser, yielding a net income of 
over Rs 2,000 crores this year. Without these 
measures, the budgetary deficit would have been any- 
where between Rs 3,500 crores and Rs 4,000 crores 
instead of about Rs 1,400 crores envisaged by the 
Finance Minister. Alternatively, the Finance Minister 
would have had to resort to heavy taxation, both 
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direct and indirect, in order to augthent resources to 
the extent of over Rs 2,000 crores. : 
The decision to raise the prices of petroleum pro- 


. ducts and reduce the subsidy on fertiliser is a wise 
' one. Prices so raised reflect the true cost of these 


U- 


` 


scarce resources to the economy. This would con- 
tribute to the more efficient use of these scarce 
resources. In general, the burden of these higher 
prices would fall on the energy-intensive affluent 


segments of the economy; Whether in the rural or in - 


the urban areas. 

For the first time in the recent period, for resource 
mobilisation in the Budget, the emphasis has shifted 
to reducing the. subsidies and a rational pricing 
policy rather than raising the tax rates. The burden 
of- subsidies had risen enormously and there was a 
need to exploit this source for resource mobilisation 
as well as for the efficient allocation of scarce re- 
sources before embarking upon the new tax measures. 
Another noteworthy feature of the Budget is the 
attempt to increase the revenues from the existing or 
even slightly reduced rates of taxation as proposed 
jn the Budget. It is well known that the evasion of 
taxes has been considerable mainly because of laxity 
in the administration. It would have been illogical 
to embark upon a heavier dose of taxation when 
there is considerable potential for increasing the yield 
from better administration of existing taxes. On the 
other hand, unduly high rates of taxation with 
inefficient administration may result in reducing the 
overall yield. 

It may be contended that the reduction of tax 
rates and raising the exemption limit for income 
taxation may reduce the total yield from direct 
taxes, leading to a decline in the share of the States, 
as 85 per cent of the yield from income-tax is shared 


by the States. However, if, as argued above, the’ 


yield improves from the suggested measures, the 
States’ share may in fact increase. It was absolutely 
necessary to raise, the exemption limit for income 
tax from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000. The rise in the 
general price index to the extent of 20 per cent, as 
has been the case last year, would roughly reduce 
the real incomes ‘of the fixed salary income groups 
by about 20 per cent. Therefore, raising the exemp- 
tion limit by about 20 per ceht, as suggested ia the 
budgetary proposals, is reasonable. This would also 


help to use the scarce administrative resources more © 


efficiently. 

The impact of deficit financing on prices cannot 
be established on an a priori basis. Much will depend 
on the prospects for agricultural production, revival 
of industrial output, etc. The Budget lays special 
emphasis on better utilisation of existing capacity, 
particularly in the strategic sectors like power, coal, 
and transport. This is essentially a management 
problem and, if things improve, as seems very 
likely, then the national income next year may grow 
faster than expected and the impact of the contem- 
plated deficit may not be inflationary. Indeed, if we 
are lucky to geta good monsoon this year and if 
there is a better management of public enterprises, 
the supply of articles of mass consumption will 
improve substantially. Further, if public distribution 
of these commodities to the vulnerable sections is 
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strengthened simultaneously, it should be possible 
to absorb the deficit financing to a somewhat larger 
extent than envisaged in the Budget. i 

On the whole, it would be fair to conclude that 
the budget is growth-oriented, is biased towards the 
welfare of the weaker sections and is likely to be 
anti-inflationary. What strikes one isthe emphasis 
on improving the efficiency of the system for 
augmenting the resources as well as for stepping up 
growth. O 


Old Game in 
New Style 





KAMAL NAYAN KABRA ! 


Prisca policy can no longer be considered in its 
narrow confines in countries like India where the 
Plan budget seems to be accounting for about two- 
fifths of total Government outlay, and total develop- 
ment outlay takes away .as much as three-fifths of 
total Central disbursements. 

The Budget, therefore, has to be understood in a 
much wider context than can be visualised on the - 
basis of its new tax imposts or its marginal depar- 
tures from the set pattern of outlays. Year after 
year not only the absolute size of the Budget keeps 
going up, but even as a proportion, the Net National 
Product channelled through public spending keeps 
going up. For instance, for the present Budget, total 
Central Government disbursements are over one- 
fourth of the NNP. The significance of this extent 
of participation by the Government increases still 
further if one were also to take into account the 
spending undertaken by State Governments and 
local self-government agencies. 

Such massive public intervention in economic life 
is not only of short-term significance, but has 
important long-run consequences as well. One can 
gauge the long-term impact of Central Government’s 
budgetary operations in terms of the size of total 
capital disbursements amounting to nearly two- 
fifths of total disbursements. The significance. of 
this capital disbursement is heightened by the fact 
that this public account capital expenditure consti- 
tutes the single largest element of activities provi- 
ding for the future undertaken in the Indian eco- 


_nomy. One can show the significance of budgetary 


operations for the Indian economy in many more 
ways; all such indicators in any case go to prove the 
undoubtedly pre-eminent position of budgetary 
operations in the economy. 

It is in view of such overriding and critical impor- | 
tance attaching to the budget operations that one is 
constrained to watch for the Budget as one of the 
signposts of the manner in which the framework of 
economic activities is to be geared to meet the needs 
and aspirations of the people, along with providing 
some specific answers to the current problems in 
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which the economy.is caught. 

However, the present Budget seems to be drawing 
applause precisely on account of a negative response 
to the issues listed above. Indeed, it provides some 
disturbing signals. 

Over the years a certain style and idiom of Budget 
making has come into vogue. The apparent diffe- 
rences displayed by successive Finance Ministers 
only underline the basic continuity and strengthening 
of certain established mores of Budget-making. The 
belated Budget for 1980-81 is no exception to the 
general trend in so far as substantive issues are con- 
cerned, except for the fact that it comes to represent 
a new style of decision-making and probably gover- 
nance. 

The new style seems to involve fairly conscious 
effort at giving an apparent gloss which not only 
acts asa kind of veneer, but in the process under- 
mines some long-established bases of socio-econo- 
- mic policy. This concerns not only a selective and 
symbolic exemption of certain commodities from 
the tax net but refers to so presenting the actual tax 
effort that its significance and cascading effects take 
-a certain amount of time to become visible. It is 
probably assumed that by the time such effects start 
showing the people, by and large, would have for- 
gotten the tax proposal contained in the Budget as 
being responsible for the outcome. i 

The general practice has been to picka certain 
number of important commodities on a selective 
basis for various imposts and do the exercise of 
making the revenue and expenditure sides of the- 
Budget come within some kind of reasonable dis- 
tance of each other. This year, by the device of 
special excise duty, tax net has been cast to cover 
nearly the entire gamut of goods produced in the 
economy. Asa result of such a thinly spread tax 
effort, no commodities are able to find a place in 
the headlines as having been subjected to severe 
tax-led price increases. 

_ Moreover, the fact that it wasa mid-year post- 
election Budget enabled the pundits of the Finance 
Ministry to institute tax proposals whose , half-yearly 


impact is to be shown as the size of the additional- 


taxation imposed on the people. Thus, while the 
total yearly impact of the new tax proposals is going 
to be nearer Rs. 500 crores, this year’s catch would 
be something nearer Rs. 300 crores. 

The fact that this so-called light tax effort leaves 
the basic features of the system of taxation unchang- 
ed is likely to be lost sight of, and hence bears 
recapitulation. The fact is that excise and customs 
duties will continue to provide about three-fourths 
of the total tax revenue. It is something of vital 
importance from the point of view of developmental 
and equity impact of the Budget. 

The important thing about direct taxes — that is, 
corporation tax, income-tax and taxes on property 
and capital transactions — is that they continue to 
constitute about 27 per cent of total tax revenue. 
Another significant thing is the near-stagnation in 
the absolute volume of revenue raised through most 
of the direct taxes. What it means is that after 
providing for the concessions freshly bestowed upon 
those who are fortunate enough to pay such taxes, 
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_ the normal buoyancy of the tax revenue is nearly 


Offset. Those taxes who have the most important 
thrust with respect to equity and resource mobilisa- 
tion for development from the viewpoint of the 
relatively poorer sections of society are left unutilis- 
ed as a result of an implicit and abiding faith in the 
thesis that a saturation limit with respect to direct 
taxes has already been reached. But probably one is 
complaining in vain because no such policy con- 
siderations like equity and social development seem 
to find a place in the normal oratory accompanying 
the Budget. 

As stated earlier, the Budget marks a change in 
style. This change amounts to making use of the 
intricacies of high finance to confuse and confound 
ordinary mortals. This also amounts to display of 
undue concern for the short,run. Hence it appears 
that there was but one massive preoccupation, that 
1s, One-upmanship vis-a-vis the last Janata Budget. 
It is manifested in matters like taxation and de-taxa- 
tion, size of anticipated deficit financing, claims 
about apparent direct impact on prices, better and 
quicker decision-making capabilities in areas like 
running the infrastructure and concern for the rural 
poor through pre-modern Poor Law works pro- 
grammes like the National Rural Employment 
Programme. 

There were some earlier indications that such a 
dispensation has come to prevail; for example, some 
time ago there was an announcement by a Minister 
in a hurry, that the petroleum products’ price rise 
had become inevitable and an equally quick denial 
of it in view of the forthcoming Assembly elections. 
But on the morrow of the election, there was the 
imposition of the just-denied price-hike of petroleum 
products, fetching over Rs 2,000 crores! In fact, 
one should fairly and reasonably view this year’s 
fiscal mopping up of the resources in the context of 
the hike in the price of petroleum products, railway 
fares and freights (of the order of about Rs 2,400 
crores) and Rs 1400 crores worth of deficit financing 
against 1979-80’s budgeted deficit of a little less 
than Rs 1400 crores. 

The compulsions which nearly doubled the actual 
reliance on deficit financing are likely to operate 
even during the current fiscal year except for the 
fact that the monsoon may or may not turn out to 
be as bad. In any case, in the whole of the Budget 
exercise, there does not seem to be any element on 
which greater faith is placed than the expectation of 
a normal monsoon. 

One of the most striking features of the current 
year’s fiscal exercise is the credit taken for an IMF 
Trust Fund loan of Rs 540 crores which is to be 
repaid after six years and bears interest at 0.50 per 
cent per annum. It is clear that in these days of 
two digit global annual inflation, this IMF loan 
which has been taken as budgetary support is, on 
the logic of negative rate of interest, nearly an out- 
right grant. However, one is constrained to ask 
certain questions about its likely impact over a 
number of years. One thing which most certainly 
would need to be done in order to service this loan 
is to increase India’s export earnings. To the extent 
that increased exports, particularly of manufactured 
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goods, depends on increasing imports, the implica- 
tions are clear if ominous. It would mean either 
increased export orientation or a further falling 
back upon increased international borrowing in 
order to maintain our solvency! A circular causation 
process of increasing dependence. One may not 
look into the teeth of IMF charity; but -it certainly 
has teeth! 

Before one comes to policy issues, it may be 
pointed out that not only is there nothing novel 
about the National Rural Employment Programme, 
but the allocation for it is Rs 10 crores less than the 
revised estimates for 1979-80! 

Overall, the most important element in policy 
direction concerns the big boost sought to be given 
to investments, primarily in the private corporate 
sector, and secondly an ever larger effort towards 
increasing export orientation. As the Finance Minis- 
ter has said, “In view of the deterioration in our 
balance of payments, we will have to emphasise the 
promotion of exports to a far greater extent than 
has been done in the past three years”. Though 
there is a reference to the need for import-substitut- 
ing domestic production, the allocation in real terms 
for these activities is lower. Actually, in terms of 
today’s prices, the allocations made in the Budget. 
for industry and minerals is lower than those made 
last year and have been nearly stagnant over the last 
three years. But it may also be argued that today’s 
allocation will be still lower over the coming year if 
prices escalate further as they most certainly are 
likely to, irrespective of the kindness of monsoon. 

Any effort to understand the implications: of the 
Budget gets clouded in the concern for what has 
been provided in the Budget. However, the most 


important issues are those that fail to figure in it.’ 


The challenge of poverty, inequalities, increasing 
power of foreign and domestic monopolies, increas- 
ing deceleration in the bounties of the Green Revolu- 
tion while its socio-economic costs’are intensifying, 
mounting unemployment and increasing social ten- 
sions remain unattended. 

In sum, it is a Budget that plays to the gallery 
and attempts clever accounting tricks at the cost of 
basic and fundamental issues. [] 


Policy Reversal 
Plus 
New Distortions 


BALRAJ MEHTA 


M of the euphoria over R. Venkataraman’s 
Union Budget for 1980-81, largely contrived 
and artificially whipped up by skilful management 
of the media, has become subdued on a more care- 
ful reading of the Budget and its actual impact on 
various sections which are supposed to have 
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been granted reliefs and benefits as never before. 
The arithmetic of the Budget has also been examin- 
ed in considerable detail and with much care, It 
will be pointless, therefore, to go over the same 
ground here except to underline the fact that the 
Budget has not been found to be as soft as was 
sought to be made out and the revenue-raising 
effort embodied in it ison conventional lines and 
quite sizeable in scale. 

But the Budget of the Central Government can- 
not be treated as an ordinary statement of accounts 
or a balance-sheet of revenue and expenditure. It 
also projects, directly or indirectly, an approach and 
philosophy for the direction of the economy and 
management of society which its fiscal and financial 
parameters are expected to subserve. Looked at from 
this point of view, the Budget for the current year 
presents some important indicators: 

The major problem which the Budget-makers were 
called upon to solve and which was elevated to the 
level of basic policy objective was to contain infla- 
tionary pressures on the economy and to create con- 
ditions in which economic activity and growth 
might be revived. The Economic Survey which was 
presented a few days before the Budget had laid 
special stress on aggregate demand management in 
that context. 

What we find in the Budget, however, is that 
except fora hike in lending rates of banks and 
financial institutions which will be achieved indirec- 
tly by way of a tax on interest incomes of these 
institutions, there is little to regulate, much less to 
curtail, aggregate demand in the economy, 

On the countrary, the effect of reliefs announced 
in the Budget with so much fanfare in direct as well 
as indirect taxes can have no other effect except to 
stimulate demand further, both aggregate and in 
items of consumption commanding high prices and 
good demand in the market. It is as good a guess as 
any that the items of final consumption from tooth- 
paste to soaps and sewing machines as well as inter- 
mediate goods and services which have been granted 
excise reliefs were selected not only with an eye to 
political-populist gains by presenting a contrast to 
last year’s Janata Budget of Charan Singh but also 
because the tax reliefs will make no material, diffe- 
rence to their prices in the market. The excise and 
customs reliefs in the Budget are, therefore, designed 
not so much for the consumers as for enhancing or 
at least safeguarding adequate margins of profit for 
the manufacturers of and traders in these items 
where costs of production is expected to increase 
further, 

These considerations are not relevant only to the 
items selected for reliefs in excise and customs 
duties. There is admittedly a general policy pre- 
ference here. The aggregate demand management, 
it appears, is not conceived at present on the lines 
of the 1974 and 1975 package of anti-inflationary 
measures when, among other steps, a savage direct 
cut in bonus and partial wage freeze were attempted 
to curtail the consumption demand of the working 
people. It was openly proclaimed by high officials 
of the Finance Ministry at their briefing on the 
Budget that excess liquidity and demand were now 
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proposed to be mopped up by the price mechanism 
rather than by tax devices and curbs on incomes 
and profits. : 

1 So there has been no hesitation in raising freights 
and fares— prices of transport services—to achieve a 
surplus in the railway budget and the increase in the 
prices of petroleum products is far in excess of the 
increase in the price of imported crude and` the 
higher cost of its processing in the refineries. Inci- 
dentally, in this case, sizeable revenue gains have 
also been made because, excise and customs being 
on ad valorem basis, necessarily yield higher reve- 
nues at a higher level of prices. 

Also on the cards is upward revision of the prices 
of steel, cement, coal and a whole range of other 
goods and services. These price revisions are not, 
naturally, to be confined to goods and services pro- 
duced in the public sector and the profitability of 
public sector enterprises correspondingly ensured. 
The principle of adequate prices to ensure adequate 
profits for the producers wiil presumably be applied 
all along the line—in the public-and private sectors, 
in industry as well as in agriculture. The loud talk 
about improving éfficiency ismot of much relevance 
here and will only be an additional bonus for the 
producers and the national economy if it is at all 
achieved. It will be naive to entertain the idea of 
‘any price relief for consumers in this dispensation. 
The objective of policy clearly is to achieve stability 
at a new and higher level of prices. 

The much-advertised “growth orientation” of the 
Budget must be viewed in this broad context. But 
curiously, rather ironically, this does not find due 
reflection in the public sector Plan outlay in 
the Budget. This again is somewhat unlike 
what was attempted in the 1976 Budget. The in- 
crease in Plan outlay by 16 per cent over last year’s 
Budget also has been kept at “‘realistic” level. It does 
not fully neutralise even the price inflation during 
the last year. In real terms, therefore, there is a 
cut in the public sector Plan outlay. This is tailored 
admittedly to provide for essential infrastructural 
development rather than being designed to- make 
public sector investment the pace-setter for the 
growth process and for the public sector to reach 
commanding heights in the economy. The private 
sector is assured an active and broad partnership 
in the growth strategy. 

_ Of some importance in this context is the resources 
scheme, both as regards resource mobilisation and 
resource deployment, projected in the Budget. The 
Government will not go in for a harsh resource 
mobilisation effort through taxation’ at this stage. 
It will try to keep deficit financing within tolerance 
limits and would keep public sector development 
expenditure at modest levels rather than force the 
pace and further strain the stability of the economic 
system, especially price stability. It will, therefore, 
rely to a considerable extent on the private sector, 
Indian and foreign, to achieve growth objectives, 
To that end, it has given the necessary inducements 
and concessions — not to the extent expected and 
desired by private enterprise, but enough to en- 
courage the private sector to invest, grow and pro- 
duce. 
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Of significance is the relief in personal income-tak 
which is both direct and specific in contrast to the 
rather phoney and deceptive relief in indirect taxes, 
The Finance Minister has not cared to make even 
an estimate of the likely loss of revenue on this 
account on the specious ground that better tax 
compliance and growth of incomes in response to 
growth in economic activity and reward for that 
activity for that small upper crust of affluence which 
is liable to income-tax will make good the revenue 
loss from income-tax concessions. What it means 
in effect is that incremental incomes in this bracket 
arising from 5 per cent growth in national income 
and 10 per cent growth in industrial production 
which is projected for this year, will not have to 
bear any direct income-tax liability. To that extent, 
the proportion of direct tax collection to the 
national income will further decline, 

What evidently does not seem to concern official 
policy is the pitifully small contribution of direct 
taxes to Government revenues as compared to in- 
direct taxes. But this is a problem to really worry 
about in a society with large income disparities, 
with 50 per cent of the population eking out an 
existence below bare subsistence level, and with ex- 
treme concentration of economic surpluses at the 
top. The tax structure even before the latest Budget 
was already heavily weighted on the side of a 
patently regressive system of indirect taxation of 
commodities including those essential for mass con- 
sumption. The base of direct taxation, at the same 
time, has been too narrow, and in addition has 
suffered distortions from large-scale evasion. Re- 
form of the tax system, if it is to be meaningful, 
has therefore to be designed to overcome these defi- 
ciencies and distortions. It has to be designed to 


facilitate the mopping up of a fair share of incre- 


mental incomes and wealth at all points where they 
generate, in industry or agriculture, trade or the 
professions. The Budget has not only not done this 
but has aggravated the distortions in the tax struc- 
ture. 

Much is being made of possible improvements in 
tax compliance at lower marginal rates of tax liabi- 
lity and reducing the propensity to evade taxes and 
spirit away incomes into black money channels. If 
there are no taxes there will logically be no evasion, 
It does not follow, of course, that a reduction in 
tax rates will necessarily result in correspondingly 
less evasion. The experience of experiments in tax 
reduction in 1974 and 1976 as well as voluntary dis- 
closure schemes which have been launched periodi- 
cally should have been instructive in this context, It 
would appear, however, that after making the 
reduction in income-tax liability, the ground is being 
prepared for a repeat performance of ‘voluntary dis- 
closures’. But the test of better compliance is not 
the extent of voluntary disclosures of black wealth 
in the wake of a reduction in marginal rate of taxa- 
tion but whether measured as a proportion of 
national income and income of the top strata, the 
direct tax revenues increase adequately, 

It is also important to note that the fiscal instru- 
ment and the scheme of direct taxes was at one time 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Critical Issues - 
Tn Our o 
Educational Policy 


AR. KAMAT 


Ts article rest on two assumptions. First, it is 
assumed that educational policy does not merely 
imply Government policies on education from time 
to time but it means the manner in which the edu- 
cational system has functioned in India in the post- 
Independence period. Second, the critical issues in 
educational policy correspond to critical problems 
of present-day education in India.. 

How does one set about identifying these critical 
issues? One may proceed either by comparing the pre- 
gent State of the system with the objectives spelt out 
at the time of transfer of power in 1947 or there- 
after, or by considering the ills of the system as 
pointed out by: well-known educationists or are 
otherwise manifest. It is perhaps fruitful to do both. 

In/1947 the educational situation in India was 
that of an extremely retarded and lopsided develop- 


ment under the long colonial rule. The basic task” 


was to restructure it radically and rapidly build up 
a vibrant system of national education in tune with 


the modern era and the independent national state.- 


This writer statedin an article published in June, 
1972: . . 


«This meant, among other things, universal free elementary 
education, removal of adult illiteracy, adoption of Indian 
languages as media of instruction at all stages, a_rational 
language policy for facilitating inter-State and international 
communication, restructuring secondary and higher education 
by introducing vocationalization and diversification, raising 
standards at all levels, modernisation of the contents (making 
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them socially relevant) and of methods of teaching and exami- 
nations, development of research facilities and raising its level, 
and devoting special attention to the educational advance of 
the retarded sections of society, such as women, the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes, and other backward communities.” 

Reviewing the progress of the last thirty years it 
is clear that education has expanded considerably 
and spread to wider sections but there has been no 
change in the structure; and in respect of the other 
‘aims there have been a few achievements and many 
large failures. 

The ills of the system Have been pin-pointed by 
many educational analysts including the present 
author. For instance; according to Malcolm S. 
Adiseshia; ~ 

“The real ills of the present educational system are its elitist 
nature, its heavy pushout and dropout rate, its scandalously 
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poor rural school environment, its growing unemployed and 
unemployable product outcome, its indifference to the 70 per 
cent adult iiliterates and neglect of the special claims of first 
generation learners, its minimal learning and atrocious evalua- 
tion system, and its widening-gap between the overt (pres- 
cribed) curriculum and the hidden (real) curriculum,” 

We cannot hope to discuss here all the ills of the 
system. We shall present and discuss only those 
which are felt to be the most critical. But it is per- 
haps desirable first of all to give a brief account of 
the expansion and spread of education during the 
post-1947 period. 

During the period from 1950-51 to 1975-76 the 

. total number of educational institutions rose from a 
little below 250 thousand to over 625 thousand, that 
is, by two and a half times; the enrolment increased 
from a little below 25 million to over 100 million; 
the number of teachers correspondingly increased 
fourfold, from 0.7 million to 3 million; ‘the total 

‘outlay on education rose from Rs. 1444 million to 
about Rs. 25,000 million at current prices or (allow- 
ing for inflation), from about 1.2 per cent of the 

_ national income to a little over 3 per cent. Literacy 
went up from 16.6 per cent in 1951 to 29.3 per cent 
in 1971 and is expected to be about 33 or 34 per 
cent now. P 

If one considers the expansion at different stages 
it is found that during these twentyfive years enrol- 
ment (in numbers) has increased 3.5 times at the 
primary stage (classes I to V), five times at the 
middie (VI to VIII), seven times at the high school/ 
higher secondary, and almost twelve times in higher 
education. In terms of the corresponding age-groups 
the proportional enrolment has risen from one in 
three to twoin three at the primary, from one in 
eight to one in three at the middle, from 5 per cent 
to 22 per cent in the high school/higher secondary 
and from 1.1 per cent to about 6 per cent in higher 
education. Thus the educational system has consi- 
derably grown both absolutely as well as propor- 
tionately.. 

Besides the growth in the regular system, several 
new agencies and institutions started functioning 
such as the UGC, the NCERT, the ICMR, the 
ICAR, the ICSSR: the ICHR and other councils of 
research on the one hand, and prestigious high- 
level institutions like the IITs, the IIMs, the Regio- 
nal Engineering Colleges, the National Laboratories 
in various fields of science and technology, the 
IARI, etc., and several other advanced centres of 
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‘training and research in the universities and else- 
where on the other. Much deliberation in education . 


and reporting have also taken place. We had the 
Radhakrishnan Commission on university education 
(1948-49), the Kher Committee on primary educa- 
tion (1948), the Mudaliar Commission on secondary 
education (1953), and the last and the most compre- 
hensive effort, the Kothari Commission (1964-66) 
which considered almost every aspect of education. 
The report of the Kothari Commission has served as 
a basic document for the last decade and more. 

Education is also periodically surveyed, assessed 
and proposals are made for its ‘planned’ development 
by the Planning Commission in its Five-year Plans. 
Education is offen described in their documents, as 
“the most important factor in achieving rapid eco- 
nomic development and technological progress and 
in creating a social order founded on the values of 
freedom, social justice and equal opportunity” 
(Third Plan); or “having a crucial role in economic 
development and social modernisation” (Fifth Plan). 
In fact education is eulogised as a powerful weapon 
of development and social change by many policy- 
makers, planners, and educationists in their speeches 
and writings. 

The poor state of first-level education (primary or 
elementary) isan important critical issue in our 
educational situation. Almost one-third the children 


of the 6-11 age-group are just not in school, and of - 


those who enrol more than fifty per cent drop out 
before they reach the fourth class, nearly one- 
half of the dropouts taking place in class I itself. 
In the result, approximately half the on-coming 
generation enters life without becoming literate. 
(Literacy here often means only an ability to put a 
signature instead of a thumb-impression). We have 
not only not fulfilled the directive in the Constitu- 
tion of bringing to school (and retaining) all children 
of the 6-14 age-group by 1960 but have not been 
able to do so for even the 6-11 age-group up till 
now, 20 years later. The educational reasons are 
well known: inflated enrolment, the lack of rele- 
vance of content and of teaching and learning mate- 
rial, long inconvenient school hours, the difficulties 
of first-generation learners and truancy . of teachers 
particularly in single-teacher four-standard schools, 
There are approximately two lakh single-teacher 
schools and many of them exist only in name and 
for regularly receiving salary payments. The most 
important social reasons for low enrolment and large 
drop-outs are the lack of motivation and irrelevance 
of schooling to the poor and the deprived. 

Like universalisation of elementary education we 
have not been able to fulfil also another Constitu- 
tional directive, to achieve full adult literacy by 
1960; performance in this respect is dismal. After 
some efforts in the fifties in certain regions the adult 
literacy campaign just petered out, and its scale of 
operation was, until recently, very poor a few lakhs 
every year. Actually, making adults literate is a rela- 
tively inexpensive operation (when compared to for- 
mal education). What it needs is not money so much 
as dedicated voluntary effort and'an amount of mass 
enthusiasm (motivated learners). Both have proved 
rather scarce in the post-Indepehdence period. Poor 
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performance in both these sectors (school education 
and adult literacy) has slowed our progress in liter- 
acy which during the last thirty years has crawled: 
from 16 per cent to 34, not even one point every 
year. At the same time, the number of illiterates has 
grown, the number of adult illiterates now being of 
the order of 22 crores. 

The powers-that-be have made exhortations regar- 
ding this miserable performance several times during 


the post-1947 period. During the last few years 


remedial measures have been often discussed: non- 
formal education for the younger age-group anda 
new national programme for adult education, the 
NAEP inaugurated last October. But because of the 
inhibiting factors mentioned above (including the 
presence everywhere of many literate and school- 
educated youth without jobs), it is doubtful whether 
these innovative programmes will succeed.’ Barring 
some partial successes in some States the program- 
mes are likely to be fraught with target-oriented 
bureaucratism resulting in many malpractices and 
much misuse of (the large) funds earmarked for 
these schemes. 

An important feature of the limited progress 
achieved in schooling and literacy is its great un- 
evenness —between States and regions within States, 
between men and women, between urban and rural 
areas, and between different sdcial strata. The States 
and regions which are the most backward in school 
enrolment, retention and literacy are precisely those 
which are backward in economic growth, reform in 
land relations, and in movements of social reform: 
MP, Bihar, Eastern UP, Rajasthan, J. and K. and 
Orissa. All kinds of deprivation thus appear to 
cluster together in this vast area comprising almost 
half of India in population. i 

Analysis of Census and social survey results ena- 
ble one to take a social view of this uneven spread 
of school education (in fact ofall education). It is 
the urban areas and the advanced and middle caste 
groups which have registered a much greater advance. 
Rural areas, women, the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
and other backward communites are lagging behind 
considerably (in spite of financial and other facilities 
provided for the SC and ST). For instance, female 
literacy was less than 5 per cent in 1971 in many 
districts and in a number of them female education 
among the SC and ST and other backward com- 
munities (including Muslims) can hardly be said to 
have started. Analysis by income, land-holding and 
other assets corroborates similar findings that it is 
the more affluent and socially higher-ups who have 
benefited the most by the spread of education. 

Finally all these findings lead one to believe that 
in school education, particularly in elemhntary edu- 
cation, the advance has reached a kind of plateau.? 
The recent growth rate of enrolment at this level 
is of the same order as population growth rate. Fur- 
ther progress appears to be difficult without a break- 
through elsewhere, that is, in socio-structural rela- 
tions. Itis this hard core of the poor and unprivi- 
leged which the NFE and NALP are devised to 
tackle, with what likely results, it has already been 
indicated. 

Another critical issue is the performance in secon- 
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dary and higher education (high schools, colleges, 

universities). As observed earlier, the expansion at 

these two levels, and particularly at the higher edu- 

cation level, has been pretty fast in the number of 

institutions and enrolment, an expansion often 

described as unplanned, indiscriminate and uncalled 
' for. Moreover, with little or no diversification and 
vocationalisation of a terminal character at the 
secondary level, the large majority of students wends 
its way through the SSC, the HSC, etc., to liberal 
higher education, to colleges of arts, science and 
commerce. Our secondary education was described 
years ago as the weakest link in the system; it still 
nurses that weakness, 

In higher education, particularly in the liberal 
stream, the outstanding problem is the uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable enrolment which has become 
simply unmanageable in terms of educability of 
pupils, smooth and efficient running of institutions, 
maintenance of standards of teaching and examina- 


tion, and employability of the product. Although ` 
‘the proportion of the age-group receiving higher, 


education in our country is much smaller when 
compared to advanced countries, they constitute an 
inordinately large proportion (much more than half) 
of the SSC leavers. This they do because secondary 
education has equipped them for nothing worthwhile 
except entering college (provided they can manage 
it financially) and get a degree in the hope that it 
will enable them to land a high or low white-collar 
secure job. Thus, the entire emphasis in secondary 
and higher education is not so much on attainment 
of knowledge, skills and ability to think indepen- 
dently as on somehow getting the SSC and degree 
certificates. : 

The spread of elementary education created a 
social demand for secondary education, and that in 
turn, together with the factors mentioned above, 
for higher education.. This was encouraged, for 

- understandable reasons, by the rural leadership 
which came to power in the States by making avail- 
able large subsidies in terms of the Economically 
Backward Class (EBC) fee-concessions and liberal 
grants for establishing high schools and colleges in 
tural areas. All this, together with the fact that 
most of our high schools and colleges are under 
private management with little scruple in admini- 
stering institutions, has given rise to most of the ills 
of our secondary and higher education: indifferent, 
apathetic students; uninterested, listless teachers 
indifferent to the first-generation students; callous, 
uncouth, overbearing (and very -often, exploitative) 
managements; large-scale corruption, cheating and 
malpractices in both examination and management 
of institutions; misbehaviour of students, campus 
riots and yandalism. . 

The serious two-fold imbalance in our educational 
system is also worth noticing. First, in a largely 
illitėrate society it ,is the high schools and colleges 
which expanded the most, with a corresponding 
. imbalance in the share of resources. Second, among 
the institutions of secondary and higher education 
themselves there is a serious imbalance, a very wide 
spectrum. On the one hand we have the IITs, IIMs 
and other highly subsidised prestigious institutions 
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and select elite colleges and university departments. 
On the other there are misérable specimens of insti- 
tutions of higher education which are higher only in 
name, colleges with libraries having no more than a 
thousand or a few hundred books, science colleges 
with little laboratory facilities, agriculture colleges 
without farm facilities, engineering colleges without 
workshop facilities, and medical colleges with inade- 
quate hospitals having very few patients. 

We have mentioned the ‘democratisation’ of edu- 
cation consequent to the post-1947 democratisation 
of politics and the resulting cheapening and spread 
of education: the EBC concessions, liberal grant-in- 
aid.codes, etc. Inadequately equipped sub-standard 
high schools and colleges continued to be sanctioned 
because of local political pressures and this soon 
reached a stage when (as one Minister of Education 
put it) “there was Yadav high school on one side of 
the village street and a Jadhav high school on the 


‘Other, both leading a precarious existence because 


of low enrolment.” 

By the mid-sixties the resulting situation, parti- 
cularly in college education, had become acute be- 
cause of maladministration, corrupt practices, sub- 
standard instruction, increasing educated unemploy- 
ment, and above ail the increasing drain on the 
exchequer. Proposals began to float about with 
regard to restrictive admission and raising of fees by 
a substantial proportion. But even the mild pro- 
posals of the Education Commission (1966) in this 
respect were promptly negatived in 1967 by the 
Parliamentary Committee on Education saying that 
“every effort should be made to provide admissions 
to institutions of higher education to all eligible 
students who desire to study further.” In other 
words, an open-door policy as hitherto. 

During the next few years the situation worsened 
still further until the time seemed to have come for 
crying a halt. The pattern 10+2+-3 came in handy 
for this purpose: for interposition of a higher secon- 
dary (+2) stage and two public examinations instead 
of one would act as an effective screen to the college 
(+3) stage. It has halted substantially the enrol- 
ment (at least in Maharashtra) during the last few 
years of its implementation. But unless the -+2 stage 
provides for diversified vocational courses of a 
terminal character and effectively prevents a large 
number of students from blindly entering the +3 
stage, it will essentially mean a staying operation. 
Moreover, the fact that the reduction in enrolment 
hits most the weaker section of population cannot 
go without some reckoning. (This has been borne 
out by investigations in Maharashtra.) 

Listing of critical issues in education cannot be 
complete without considering the problem of edu- 
cated unemployment. A survey in the mid-sixties 
had estimated that about 15 per cent of the SSC- 
holders and 10 per cent of the degree-holders were 
unemployed at any given point of time and that the 
average, waiting period was one-and-a-half and half 


„a year respectively. The situation has without doubt 


worsened in the last decade swelling further the 
waiting. crowd and lengthening the waiting time. 
This is also clear from the tremendous increase of 
persons registered with employment exchanges and 
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from the fact that thousands of application’ ate 
often received for a few nondescript jobs. The lot of 
a general degree-holder is much worse than that of 
his professionally qualified cousin. But even. the 
latter is not always ina happy position as can be 
recalled from the plight of thousands of engineers 
only a decade ago. Perhaps engineers and even medi- 
cal graduates are far from having an easy time 
even now. 

To put the problem in its historical perspective, 
educated unemployment has been with us from the 
beginning of the century and even earlier (Hunter 
Commission of 1882, Curzon 1895-1902, etc.). The 
educational reasons adduced for its occurrence’ were 
also similar; low-quality liberal higher education, 
absence of vocationalisation and diversification at 
the secondary level, and proliferation of the edu- 
cated. The main underlying reason was of course 
the inability of the colonial economy to create and 
support a balanced system of education. It was very 
acute during the depression period of the thirties. 
The spectre was partially exorcised by war-time 


.jobs in the forties, and rapid industrialisation and > 


expansion of developmental government activities 


during the fifties. Since the declaration of economic 


‘growth rate in the sixties and tremendous expansion 
of high school and higher education it has again 
become a chronic malady. 

The surfeit of high school and college graduates 
had attracted the attention of the Education Com- 
mission (1964-66). Several economists-cum-educa- 
tionists also evinced considerable interest in the 
problem.’ Unfortunately they did not lend the pro- 
blem its historical nor socio economic context. 

Let us recognise that unemployment in our country 


is an all-pervading phenomenon and not confined to ` 


the educated segment. Tens.of millions are unemp- 
loyed; only a fraction of them educated. The basic 
cause has therefore to’be sought in the economic 
system, that is, outside the educational system. The 
situation is aggravated for the educated because the 
educational system at these levels is allowed and 
encouraged to expand at a rate faster than the needs 
of the economy. The absence of vacationalisation 
and diversification ‘providing: terminal points in 
secondary education worsens the situation by swell- 
ing the stream of liberal education which is pursued 
in the hope of getting some secure white-collar job 
in the tertiary sector. The attraction of such jobs 
lies in the heavily biased wage-structure (favourable 
to white-collar jobs) and the paucity of jobs in the 
secondary sector. Finally, unemployment of the 
educated and the highly educated gets wider public 
attention and builds greater and more strategic 
social pressures because these arethe most vocal 
segments of society. ` 

Let us, the educational analysts, not delude our- 
selves that purely educational changes like changing 
the pattern (tq 10+2+3) or vocational diversifica- 
tion will act like a magic wand. They will not alter 
the situation substantially unless jobs and opportuni- 


ties are created in the economy at a faster rate and ` 


at least the extreme inequities in the wage-structure 
(in favour of the educated) are removed. Otherwise 
unemployment will be merely transferred from one 
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segment to another, from the more educated to the 
less educated. ' 

It is also perhaps in order to mention (and dis- 
pose of) some of the common misconceptions about 
educated Indians that they insist on white-collar 
jobs, they scorn manual labour, avoid living in rural 
areas, etc., A moment’s reflection will show that 
although some of them may have had a basis in the 
traditional social structure they are now mostly out- 
dated. In the post-war post-Independence period the 
whole social context has changed. It is now not at 
all uncommon to’ see college-trained youngsters 
accept (and even welcome) traditionally low-prestige 
jobs, provided they yield good returns and offer 
enough job security. ; ' 

An issue of central importance to our secondary 
and higher education is the Janguage policy, the 
place of mother-tongue (regional language), English 
and Hindi (the much-disputed Rashtrabhasha or 
national language). We are nowhere near finding a 
working solution of this vexed problem which has 
a vital bearing not only on our educational develop- 
ment but also on the whole cultural ethos. The three- 
language formula evolved in the sixties, it was 
thought hopefully, would provide ʻa solution fair to 
all the principal language groups in the country. 
But it was never given a fair trial by the hegemonis- 
tic elements in the Hindi-speaking North; the South 
and West’ Bengal andthe East did not receive it 
enthusiastically; and Tamil Nadu, where large-scale 
violent language demonstrations erupted, rejected 
Hindi unceremoniously. So the formula is now on 
the shelf almost everywhere except in States like 
Gujarat and Maharashtra where the regional langu- 
ages (and their. alphabets) have closer affinity to 
Hindi. ; 

A fair presentation of the problem indicating a 
likely solution in the future will need a more exhaus- 
tive discussion dealing with: the introduction of the 
English language and English education in India; 
their positive and negative contribution to the 
Indian educational, socio-economic, political as well. 
as cultural development; their effect on Indian 
languages including their development as well as 
blanket-suppression; the great awakening as well as 
the alienation and the schizophrenia induced among 
the new Indian intellectuals; the introduction of 
Indian languages as media under sheer pressures 
generated by the expansion of primary and secon- 
dary education; the emergence of the idea ofa 
Rashtrabhasha because of the spread and militancy 
of the national movement and the (tongue-in-cheek) 
acceptance of Hindi for such a role. (We have tried. 
it elsewhere but cannot obviously do it heré.)4 

Skipping over this historical legacy, let us deal 
with the post-1947 developments, and the situation 
now, thirty years after Independence. In political, 
legislative and administrative matters at the all- 
India level, the transition from English to Hindi, 
promised by the Constitution by 1960, has not taken 
place. Nor is it likely to come about in the fore- 
seeable future. ‘English is the ruling medium of the 
modern sector in ‘economy, of all-India’ big business 
and trade, of modern technology and management. 

What is the situation in education? English is a 
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. Sompulsory language (except perhaps iri Gujarat) 


to be studied for four to six years, in secondary’ 


education. But except for an influential minority of 
English-medium schools the mother-tongue, that is, 
the regional Indian languages, ate the media of 
instruction for an overwhelmingly large majority of 


students. The average SSC student picks up so little © 


of English in secondary school that he cannot follow 
even a subject-text in simple English in college. Con- 
sequently, by the law of large numbers the medium 
in colleges and also in many post-graduate courses 
(except in science, mathematics, technology, medi- 
cine, etc.) has shifted overwhelmingly in favour of 
the regional language. For want of a firm and 
systematically implemented policy, this is happening 
most haphazardly; students have to rely on pedes- 
trian low-quality textbooks or sloppy guide-books, 
with no ancillary reading material available. The 


quality of answer-scripts in terms of both subject . 


matter and the language used (whether it is Indian 
language or English) is unbelievably poor, espe- 
cially in social sciences. i 

So, curiously enough, the position of English in 
‘the post-1947 period has both weakened and 
strengthened. It has weakened because of the ‘demo- 
cratisation’ in politics and education; it has streng- 
thened because of the centralising forces and it con- 
tinues to rule the roost in the strategic upper tiers 
of our economic, political, intellectual and cultural 
life. The increase of importance of English for 
this upper crust of.national life is demonstrated, in 
the increasing demand for (and supply of) English- 
medium schools. However, the emphasis is no 
longer on literary English but on operational 
English, even in the case of the so-called English- 
educated super-elite leading a pseudo-westernised 
life. Even if the super-elite is left out, modern Indian 
literature, both didactic and creative literary, still 
bears a heavy stamp of cultural dependence on the 
.Anglo-American West. - 

In sum, the British rulers were forced to retreat 
‘but the English and the legacy of ‘bastard culture’ 
remains very much with us.5 It seems the present 
stalemate in this respect with its resulting cultural 
dependence, the retarded development of Indian 
, languages, the hybrid culture, the schizophrenia and 
alienation of the intellectuals and higher educated 
will continue indefinitely until the next round of de-, 
cisive democratic advance. 

Yet another important issue is the great lag in the 
education of the weaker sections; women, the Sched- 
uled Castes (SC), the Scheduled Tribes (ST) and 
‘other backward communities (including Muslims.) 
Although some progress has been made by all these 
sections, they are nowhere near equality with their 
counterparts either in. enrolment or achievements. 
It should be recalled that these weaker sections 
form the hard core of the educationally backward 


` segments mentioned earlier while discussing literacy 


and primary education. © 

Since the causes are well known and the efforts on 
the part of the Establishment are also known, we 
shall only give here some indices and leave. the 
reader to draw conclusions (except for a few com- 
ments at the end): : 


` 
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(i) The percentage of girls to total éarolment 
(which should ideally reach 50) at the primary, 
middle and high school stages was 28, 18 and 14 in 
1950-51 and 38,30 and 27 in. 1975-76. In higher 
education the corresponding figures were 12 and 25 
per cent. 

(ii) While female literacy increased from 7.9 to 
18.4 per cent from 1951 to 1971, the total number 


‘of illiterates grew from 159 million to 215 million. 


A large majority of illiterate females is in the adult, 
above-15 age-group. 

(iii) Of the 352 districts in India in 197], rural 
female literacy was below 5 per cent in 83 and bet- 
ween 5 and J0 in 113 districts. 

n (iv) The following are the literacy figures for 1971 
for all-population and the SC and ST. 


All Population sc ST 

M F M F M F 
Rural 33 13 20 3 17: 4 
Urban 6l 42 39 16 37 19 


(v) The enrolment percentages to the total age- 
group in 1974-75 for all population, the SC and ST 
were 88, 67 and 60 for the age-group 6 to 11 and 40, 
23, and 16 for the age-group 11 to 14. 

The general lag in women’s education is obvious, 
but itis much more in the rural areas, and even 
more in the back-ward geographical heartland men- 
tioned while. discussing unevenness in general 
literacy. The situation as regards female education 
of the SC and ST is dismal. Twenty years ago a 
National Committee was appointed for promoting 
education among women. Following it there was 
some progress in the sixties; obviously it was much 
less than what was expected. Of course all this has 
to be qualified by the fact that there is a wide spec- 
trum in this general backwardness, including islands 
of progress and achievements.® 

In spite of the scholarship and other concessions, 
the educational progress of the SC and the ST in terms 
of enrolment, retention and outturn at various levels 
is still rather slow, the main reason being therr 
social and economic indigence. Itis found that in 
practice one or two caste groups have benefited 
much more than the rest. It is also well known that 
the management of special hostels and schools (As- 
hramshalas) often become vested interests in the 
hands of a few influential persons leading to much 
misuse of money and other malpractices. One 
should also note the recent agitation against the 
concesssions and reservations for these communitics, 
very often under the plea of giving a fair deal to 
other backward communities (pichchala jatis). 

The case of Muslims asa backward social seg- 
ment in education has gone mostly by default in the 
post-independence period. Neither the Census 
reports nor other national surveys shed much light 
on their educational situation, but it is acknowledg- 
ed by many to be comparable at least to that of 
other backward castes, if not worse. Surely our 


‘social scientists must show awareness in respect of 


what is the 
country.” 
Another critical issue is the extremely inegalitarian 
character of our educational system, in spite of jts 
considerable advance and spread.. The great uneven- 


largest religious minority in the 


ness in téf1ii8 of social strata has already been mėn- 


tioned, also the non-enrolment of one-third of the 


children of the primary age-group, the sixty per: 


cent drop-outs before reaching the fifth ‘standard 
and another fifteen per cent before reaching the 
eighth, and further reduction by half before com- 
pleting the SSC. Entry to colleges, and universities 
means a further rigorous sieving. Thus those who 
can finally make it (except those few who can 
struggle through thanks to scholarships and other 
concessions and by dint of their own hard work) 
mostly belong to the top two deciles or less in 
terms of income, wealth, education and social status, 
The lower down one is on the social pyramid the 
slimmer his chances of climbing the educational 
pyramid. Thus there is a relentless law of social 
selection operating in’ our society. True, such a 
selection process or unequal opportunity in educa- 


tion operates in other unequal societies as well. - 
_ But in our society where poverty, low social and 


political status, cultural deprivation, all so closely 
cluster together, the process is even more ruthless, 
more unequal. : 

This inequality of opportunity is enhanced by the 
inbuilt inequality in the educational system itself, as 
manifested in the so-called dual structure. (Actually 
it is not merely dual but has a complete hierarchy8, 
a kind of anew Chaturvarnya, non-formalised and 
yet effective, corresponding to the four-fold classifica- 
tion in our bureaucracy.) i 

The top or the elitist channel in this, system is 
worth particular notice. It serves the children of 
the upper strata of society who proceed via expen- 
sive English-medium kindergartens and schools to 


_ select institutions of higher education, and then to 


leading positions of power, pelf and’ prestige in tech- 
nocracy and management in industry and, business, 
in high-level Central services and Defence services, 
and other top echelons in the socio-economic 
hierarchy. The number of such exclusive, elitist, 
English-medium schools (the so-called ‘public’ 
schools, convert schools, etc.) and their enrolment 
have increased many times over during the post 1947 
period. The atmosphere in these schools and the 
powerful support they render to the prestige of the 
English language has been described by us many 
years ago®. There are now schools of this type in 
rural areas as well (for instance, those run by coope- 
rative sugar factories in Maharashtra) and also under 
State auspices in Maharashtra. In contrast, the idea 
of the common school, the neighbourhood school, 


-so strongly advocated by the Education Commission, 


has been relegated to the dustbin. 

The strengthening of this trend is due to the 
powerful socio-economic and political interésts 
which aim at preserving their privileges. Otherwise 
we could not have had the spectacle of ministers and 
politicians thundering against English, championing 
the cause of Hindi and Indian languages and yet 
sending their own children to the elitist English- 
medium schools. They often declare that public 
schools serve no useful purpose and should be closed 
down, and yet plead in the same breath for reserva- 
tion of some seats in them for the ‘common’ students. 
This they do without any sense of embarrassment. 
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The shrewd new rural leadership knows all this and 
has started following in their footsteps, together with 
the blatant double-think this involves. 

There were a few, not very vigorous, efforts in the 
early post-1947 period to check this trend in elitist 
English education, to give the Indian languages their 
rightful place in the scheme of things. But they 
were promptly set aside by the judiciary under a 
relevant clause in the Constitution, the clause which 
protects the right of minorities to have schools of 
their choice. This clause has played a role in educa- 
tion similar to the one played by the right of private 
property in socio-economic legislation, namely, 
preservation of entrenched interests against egalita- 
rian measures for furthering social justice. 

Finally, the issue of social relevance of our educa- ` 
tion and the value system it fosters implicitly or ex- 
plicitly. It may be said straightaway that except in 


_a few specialised sectors, most of our education is 


socially irrelvant, irrelevant to the current ethos 
andproblems of our society. The criticism against 
pre-1947 education was that it was largely bookish, . 
liberal-literary, with no social relevance, from pri- 
mary through secondary to higher education. This 
still holds. The world of learning stands apart from 
the world of labour and there is no attempt to bring 
them closer. Learning (and culture) is almost iden- 


tical with leisure. 


- Moreover, the content of education is unrelated to 
our oft-announced objectives. For instance, can we 
say that the teaching of our social sciences are in tune 
with the problems of the society in which we live? 
The central question of Indian society today is its 
rapid socio-economic-political transformation, its 
radical restructuring. A scrutiny of most of our 
syllabi and teaching content (with some honourable 
exceptions) will show that they manage to bypass 
this issue.10 ` 

What is true of social science is equally true of 
science and technology. Perhaps it may be argued 
that science is universal (although it is not always 
so). But technology is cerfainly specific to the socio- 
economic situation and the available natural and 
human resources.!! This important fact was ignored 
for many years after Independence and it is only 
now that a few of our top scientists and techno- 
logists have turned their attention ‘to socially rele- 
vant science and relevant technology. 

While on relevance it is useful to discuss the in- 
dividual and societal values which our - education 
tries to induce and support in the receivers. British 
rule and Western (English) education, introduced in 
the nineteenth century, brought with them the 
values of modernisation, of industrial capitalism, of 
bourgeois liberalism. In course of time Indian 
society (particularly the leading elements in it) was 
also exposed to the broadening of the concept of 
early liberalism into liberal humanism, to the value 
of social justice, to ideologies of socialism, wel- 
farism and communism. In their turn the newly educ- 
ated Indians reacted and tried to discover their own ‘ 
identity.in that process. They sought and hoped to 
blend in their resultant thinking the values of liberal 
philosophy with what they considered to be the age 
old wisdom and values of Indian (Hindu) philosophi- 
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cal tradition. If we survey the long period of a century 

and a half including the post-1947 period (except for 

a few outstanding individuals), Indian society has 

failed to internalise the impact of this modernisation 

and to evolve creatively its own distinctive modern 

value framework. We have been busy making ad 

hoc adjustments, convenient compromises with basi- 

cally contradictory juxtapositions, without really’ 
assimilating the spirit of the modern age and its 

ethos in our collective conscience. 

We cannot go here into a detailed presentation 
of this important issue. Let me give only one illus- 
tration, Many of our politicians and intellectuals 
are fond of expatiating on the North-South problem, 
namely, how the affluent developed countries are 

` treating unjustly and exploiting the poor developing 
nations, And yet they do not see and expose with 
equal passion the glaring rich-poor contradictions in 
our own society and actively work for its socially 
just resolution; nor are we unduly disturbed about 
the social pariah in our society. Of the modern 
societal concepts of nationalism, secularism, demo- 
cracy and social justice (or socialism in its vague 
connotation) we have.so far firmly accepted only the 
first (even here there are regressive overtones of 
revivalism and chauvinism), and the other three are 
accepted only for bandying them about without any 
idea of implementing them. 

The Indian educated have thus conveniently 
accepted and internalised the outward (mostly sel- 
fish) aspects of bourgeois culture, but not its ethical 
or moral core. (Moreover, in this period of decadent 
capitalism this moral core ‘itself has lost its elan). 
We loudly swear by the latter but do not hesitate 
to jettison it without compunction when its practice 
threatens even partly our individual or group privi- 
leges in the realm of wealth, status or (political) | 
power. There is thus a double-think and schizo- 
phrenia on both the individual and social planes 
which many of us have learnt to ‘rationalise’ and 
‘philosophize’ to salve our individual and collective 
(group) conscience. With a few notable exceptions 
this applies to the entire Indian intelligentsia. 

How does one conclude after presenting, this 
dismal picture of the basic ills of our educational 
system? If what is said above reflects in a fair 
measure the existing situation in education, the ‘only 
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conclusion which can be drawn is that the system 
has lost all its vitality and is beyond repair or re- 
vival. Both the educational system and the general 
social system in which it is embedded appear to be 
dying systems. What will replace them and how are 
ultimately political questions whose answers depend 
on who wields political power and for what pur- 
pose, after the overthrow of the present system. [0 
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Political Content of Education, Calcutta, 1977, and also A.R. 
Kamat, “Education, Politics and Political Content of Educa- 
tion’’, in the same volume. 

9, A.R. Kamat, «Private Institutions of Education” Econo- 
mic Weekly, 1965. 

10. See, e.g. Nalini Pandit, ‘Political Content of Com- 
pg Education” in Political Content of Education, op. cit. 
1977. 

11. See eg. Y. Nayudamma, “Developing Science for 
Development”, in Science Today, Vol. 12, No. 10, 1978.6 
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RURAL-URBAN CONTINUUM—II 





Policy for 
integrated 
Development 


V.K.R.V. RAO 


N 


Hes there been awareness in the Planning Com- 

mission or elsewhere of the need for integrating 
rural and ‘urban development and has it led to any 
policy formulation on the subject, though there has 
been no such integration in fact? 

The Committee on Rural-Urban Relations, which 
reported in 1966, said that “the maintenance of the 
antinomy between the rural and the urban creates 
disharmonies, conflicts and maladjustments and thus 
acts as a barrier to social cohesion and the develop- 
ment of an integrated human personality” andy 
opined that the gap between the rural and the urban 
. tends to be narrowed down: as the standard of- living 
improves and social change takes place. 

While there has been only sporadic references to 
rural-urban relations in the First and Second Plan 
documents, the Third Plan Report had chapters on 
‘Balanced Regional Development’ and ‘Housing 
and Urban and Rural Planning’. Referring to 
urbanisation as an important aspect of the pro- 
cess of social and economic development, they 
pointed out that “‘it is closely connected with many - 
other problems such as migration from villages to 
towns, levels of living in urban and rural areas, 
relative costs of providing economic and social 
services in towns of varying sizes, provision of hous- 
ing for different sections of the population, provision 
of facilities like water supply, sanitation, transport 

The first part óf Dr Rao’s article appeared in the last 


issue Of Mainstream (June 21, 1980). This is the second 
and concluding part. g 
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and power, pattern of economic development, loca- 
tion and dispersal of industries, civic administration, 
fiscal policies, and the planning of land use”. 

An article in the journal Rural Sociology (March 
1, 1966) referred to the view that a simple rural- 
urban dichotomy is inadequate and should be sub- 
stituted by what is called a ‘rural-urban’ continuum 
but added that urbanisation in India isnot showing 
the characteristic features of modern urbanisation in 
the Western countries. “Illustrative of the contrasts 
are the following features of Indian urbanisation: 
the relatively small accumulation of Indian capital, 
the unorganised nature of the enterprises in the 
cities, and the lack of opportunities for social mobi- 
lity for the people involved”. 

The Fourth Plan referred at length to the need for 
redressing inter-State and intra-State imbalances in ; 

-development which included by implication the 
rural-urban problem as well. A working group it 
appointed on „urban development stressed the need 
to provide a suitable physical base at both regional 
and local levels for the increasing tempo_of econo- 
mic activities and suggested that urban expansion 
and development should be conceived for each area 
in a total way, integrating the different sectoral pro- 
grammes .and assessing their interactions and the 
consequences of such interaction. They suggested 
area-wise studies that would help build up a region- 
wise physical development pattern to include both 
urban and rural areas. 

The Draft Fifth Plan (1974-79), while recognising 
that the rising trend in urbanisation is likely to 
continue over the perspective period, stressed the 
need for slowing down the rate of urban growth. An 
important factor contributing to the faster growth 
of urban population was migration from the rural 
areas. Apart, therefore, from taking steps to achieve 
the postulated decline in the birth-rate and thus 
slowing down the natural increase in}both urban and 
rural population, it was necessary to prevent an 
accelerated exodus from the rural areas to the towns. 
The Commission then went on to state: “This 
underlines the need for significant improvement in 
the living conditions of those strata of the rural 
population who have the weakest links with the 
village, namely rural artisans, agricultural workers 
and marginal farmers, as also for improvement in 
the general quality of rural life. It is only through 
minimising the extent of the differential in terms of 
living conditions between town and country that the 
process of migzation towards the cities may be stabi- 
lised at a level which may not require an undue 
amount of investment for providing urban infra- 
structural facilities”. : 

Thus, improvement of rural living conditions and 
employment and increased earning capacity for both 
the agricultural and the non-agricultural poor 


‘became a necessary condition for slowing down 


urban growth and enabling the urban areas to have 
both developmental and welfare facilities and an 
improvement in the quality of life. It was for this 
purpose thata National Programme of Minimum 
Needs was incorporated in the Fifth Plan. A frontal. 
attack was to be mounted on the inadequacy of 
social consumption and living standards by locating , 
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adequate fesoutcés in ali areas, irrespective ‘of the 
resource constraints of States and aiming at estab- 
lishing throughout the country a net-work of cer- 
tain essential services on a coordinated and integra- 
ted basis with some pre-determined criteria of uni- 
formity and equality. It was anticipated that such 
integrated planning, along with careful implementa- 
tion of the National Programme of Minimum Needs, 
would go a long way in establishing a healthy 
environment for well-being and growth and also 
create a feeling of participation in national develop- 
ment among all sections. 

For increasing productive capability in the rural 
aréas and promoting equitable distribution of the 
benefits of development, the National Commission 
on Agriculture had recommended the adoption of a 
whole village approach to development for harnes- 
sing the growth potential of the villages, and out- 
lined a programme. The Planning Commission 
decided to have the programme taken up initially on 
a pilot basis in four States — Bihar (23), Orissa (6), 
Tamil Nadu (4), and UP (4). The whole-village 
development scheme was the harbinger of the inte- 
grated rural development scheme which was taken 
up in thé next Plan. The Draft Fifth Plan also had 
the objective of raising substantially the per capita 
consumption of the lowest 30 per cent of the rural 
population. For this purpose, a reorientation of the 
general programmes of agricultural development 
was to be made so as to enable the mass of small 
and marginal farmers and agricultural labourers to 
benefit from them, building up elements of special 
assistance to small farmers in area development 
programmes like Command atea and drought-prone 
area programmes, and intensification and enhance- 
ment of special programmes specifically designed 
for the weaker sections and the weaker areas in the 
agricultural economy. 

The Draft Five-Year Plan for 1978-83 recommended 
area planning for integrated rural development and 
specific programmes of direct transfers of basic ser- 
vices to target population groups belonging to the 
weaker sections, in the programme for the provision 
of minimum needs. This Draft Plan makes integra- 
ted rural development the strategy for rural develop- 
ment for the purpose of integrating various. pro- 
grammes and establishing appropriate linkages for 
optimal utilisation of local endowments consistent 
with the Plan objectives, local needs and environ- 
mental balance. The new approach will pay special 
attention to development of the secondary and terti- 
ary sectors in the rural areas and set out a list 
of nine programmes, including those relating to 
agricultural and animal husbandry development, to 
be integrated for the purpose of rural development. 
This Report showed specific awareness of the need 
for integrating rural and urban development for the 
first time in Plan documentation. 

The report concedes the role of uroanisation as ‘a 
necessary component of economic development’ for 
the. provision of a variety of centralised services for 
the surrounding rural areas, but does not favour any 
further growth of the large cities and metropolitan 
centres, and adds, “The thrust of the urbanisation 
policy during the next decade must therefore be .to 
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siow down, and if possible reverse, the rate of 
growth of the metropolitan centres and increase the 
rate of growth of the small and medium towns’. 
The Commission proposed to do this by giving 
greater emphasis to the provision of infrastructural 
facilities to these small towns and equip them to act 
as growth and service centres for the rural hinter- 
land. However, “adequate support will also have 
to be given to the larger cities directed specifically 
towards improving the conditions of the urban poor 
and raising civic services up to acceptable levels”. 
The revised version of the Draft Fifth Plan, 1978- 
83, now, called the Draft Sixth Plan for the same 
period, repeated the thesis that planned urbanisation 
is a necessary component of the infrastructure of 
economic development and explained the increase in 
urban population at a faster rate than the provision 
of this infrastructure as being ‘‘mainly because of 
the low living standards of a large proportion of the 
rural population who migrate to the towns in search 
of livelihood”. But this migration did not swell the 
population of the small and medium towns which 
had decayed not only relatively but also absolutely. 
In fact, they mainly wended their way to the larger 
cities and the metropolitan centres. The commis- 
sion explained this phenomenon as largely due to 
the fact that there had been few employment oppor- 
tunities available to rural migrants in areas between 
the villages and the big cities. The Commission 
wanted a scheme of planned urbanisation entailing 
policies and programmes that would mitigate the 
‘push’ factor of the rural areas and simultane- 
ously check the ‘pull’ factor of the large cities and 


_towns. Here was clear evidence of recognition by 


the Commission of the need for a national policy 
for integrated urban and rural development. This is 
underlined by what it has said in the same and sub- 
sequent paragraphs. 

Another aspect of the rural-urban dichotomy, to 
which the Commission has drawn attention, is that 
the share of agriculture in the work force has not 
diminished at all over the last 50 years. I had made 
a pointed reference to this fact in the Bhatkal 
Memorial Lecture ‘in Bombay in 1979 — to the 
failure of the occupational pattern to conform to 
the changing sectoral outputs to the NDP during the 
Plan periods and particularly to the declining share 
of the agricultural sector in the NDP not having 
brought about a decline of its share in labour force 
as ‘constituting both the problem and the paradox 
of Indian economic development’. 

It is good that the Planning Commission has not 
only recognised this structural retrogression in the 
Indian economy but has also shown awareness of 
the fact that “ʻa relative shift in the allocation of 
resources:to agriculture as provided in the draft plan 
may reinforce this position unless there is also a 
plan to bring about reduction in this share of the 
work force through proper organisation policy”. It 
has added: “The share of the labour force ia agri- 
culture should be brought down and this can be 
achieved only by having a long-term strategy of 
creating a new balance between agriculture and 
industry on the one hand and urban development and 
rural development on the other”. Whether this 
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should İead to the creation of new urban areas as 
the Commission suggests or to the creation of larger 
and more productive non-agricultural employment 
and earning opportunities in the rural areas as I 
have been suggesting so long is a moot question. 

The Commission has therefore reiterated the view 
that the thrust of urbanisation policy during the 
next decade must be to increase the rate of growth 
of small and medium towns and to slow down and 
if possible reverse the rate of growth of the metro- 
politan cities. And to do this it has suggested a 
policy of industrialisation that would direct it to 
small and medium towns and new urban centres 
and encourage the growth of household and cottage 
industries in the rural areas. All this however is not 
anything new in the formulated planning strategy. 
The Third Plan document had referred to urbanisa- 
tion as an important aspect of the process of econo- 
mic and social development and pointed out how it 
was closely connected with many other problems 
relating to rural and urban development. It had laid 
down the broad objective of development policy as 
the securing of balanced development between large, 
medium and small industries and between rural and 
urban areas. It had also laid down the following as 
the main ingredients of such a developmental policy: 

(1) New industries to be established: away from 
large and congested cities; (2) introduction of the 
concept of region in the planning of industries, 
planning extending beyond the immediate environs 
to a larger area for whose development the new indus- 
try would serve as a major focal point; (3) in cəm- 
munity development projects or other areas within 
a district, the rural and urban components of deve- 
lopment should be knit into a composite plan based 
in each case on schemes for strengthening inter- 
dependence bztween towns and the surrounding rural 
areas; and (4) within each rural area the effort 
should be to secure a diversified ogcupational - pat- 
tern in place of the present extreme dependence on 
agriculture. j 

The Fourth Plan document had also referred to 
this question of rural-urban dichotomy by stating 
that “in the ultimate analysis, the problem is that of 
planning the spatial location of economic activity 
throughout the country”. The latest Planning docu- 
ment released early this vear has done no more than 
afirm what had been stated earlier, ia spite of the 
fact that nothing significant in the direction sugges- 
ted by the previous Planniag Commission had 
actually been achieved during the last two decades. 
The only difference is the clearer aud more explicit 
enunciation of a policy on integrated rural and 
urban development and the spelling out of some- 
what more concrete policies and programmes. It 
may be worth noting the Commission’s’ opinion 
that ‘in the final analysis, the pace of urbanisation 
will come down to the desired levels only when the 
income levels and quality of life of the bulk of the 
rural population reaches acceptable levels” and that, 
therefore, “the basic approach to tackling the pro- 
blems of urbanisation in the next decade will be to 
accelerate the tempo of rural development 80 that 
the problems of excessive migration to the cities can 
be kept in check”. 
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The Planning Commission has thas formulated a 
national policy for integrated rural and urban deve- 
lopment. The raison d’etre behind the policy has been 
not so much an independent and positive concern 
for the rural areas and the rural population as the 
grave concern with the menacing consequences of 
the kind of urbanisation’ that has been taking 
place during the last few decades and the need 
for arresting the flow of rural migrants to the 
larger towns, cities and metropolitan centres. To the 
politician, who is-always in quest of votes, improve- 
ment in the quality of rural life and expansion of 
rural employment opportunities make integrated 
rural development an attractive programme in itself; 
but to the planner it is essentially a step for dealing 
with the problem of urbanisation which incidentally 
has led him to adopt a nation-wide spatial approach 
to planning and go in for a national policy of inte- 


grating rural and urban development. Basic needs, 


rural industrialisation, priority attention to the 
growth of smalland medium towns, deterrents to 
the growth of large towns and cities, and deceatrali- 
sation in planning along with local participation in 
the developmental process, are all components of the 
proposed national policy of integrated rural and 
urban development. ! l 

Ail this is also in conformity with the conclusions 
arrived at in the seminar held by the UN Centre 
for Regional Development in Japan in October- 
November 1974 on ‘Urban Development Strategies 
in the Context of Regional Development’. These 
conclusions made specific mention of the relevance 
of the rural sector in urban development in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


«In considering urban development strategies, the role of 
the city system in mobilising the rural sector could not be 
ignored.. In fact, urban strategies must be properly integrated 
with and made complementary to rural development strategies, 
It was felt that the success of an urban development strategy, 
by and large, depended on the maintenance of healthy and 
balanced rural-urban relations. The basic source of the problem 
in urban development process is the inconsistency between the 
amount of population influx from the rural areas and the 
absorption capacity of urban areas, This inconsistency may 
manifest itself in an ‘over-grown informal sector’ which is 
reflected in the growth of squatter settlements, increased urban 
unemployment, deterioration of urban public services, and all 
the dysfunctional aspects of overconcentration in primate 
cities. The crux of the strategy for increasing the economic 
viability of the rural areas woii be the provision of the essen- 
tial minimum needs of the rural population, However, spread- 
ing social services in the rural areas alone would not be 
enough; a comprehensive strategy of rural development to 
strengthen the economic base of the countryside is needed. 
Thus not only the provision of the necessary rural infrastruc- 
ture but also dispersal of industries in the rural areas becomes 
crucial, in terms of both import and/or export substitutes,” 


This basic need for linking urban with rural devé- 
lopment and vice versa has also been recognised by 
individual specialists in regional planning. Thus, R.P. 
Misra and: K.V. Sundaram have. affirmed that “the 
rural is inextricably linked with the urban and vice 
versa, and any attempt to isolate one from the other 
is not only unrealistic but also disastrous”. Norton 
Geinsberg in his paper on ‘China’s Development 
Strategies’ has pointed to the shift of emphasis in 
that country from the national project to the local 
and provincial and cited as am instance the policy 
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of attacking environmental, sanitation and health 
problems where they mattered the most, that is, 
where most of the people lived, in the countryside. 
He also mentioned that the Chinese policy of ‘walk- 
ing on two legs’ now included development of 
industry at the commune and country level — small 
industry supporting agriculture on the one hand and 
using agricultural production and natural resources 
as raw materials on the other. Benjamin Fisher, in 
his paper on ‘Growth Centres Planning in India’ 
refers to the need for growth centres giving up indus- 
trialisation as the primary strategy of national 
regional development, giving a larger place to small 
rather than big centres and going in for decentralised 
concentration in small growth foci. He adds: “The 
ideal spatial structure to be sought by growth centre 
planners of the future will minimise urban-rural or 
co-peripheral dualism and focus on ‘agro-urban 
centres’ ‘and develop ‘agropolitan’ approaches to 
regional development, as suggested by Friedmann.”’. 
Mishra, Sundaram and Prakash Rao reject the cen- 
tral place theory, the growth pole hypothesis and 
the spatial diffusion theory as the desired strategy 
for regional development, and instead put forward 
the concept of growth foci derived from all these 
theories and having dynamism, relevance to regional 
planning in all contexts and an in-built mechanism 
for social change, and operational in decision-making 
atd planning processes. They then outline a five-tier 
hierarchy of growth foci with populations of vary- 
ing sizes from a village to a central village, service 
centre, growth point,: growth centre,and a growth 
pole, the last having a population of 2 million. 

The planning Commission has also given a spatial 
counterpart to its proposed policy for ‘integrating 
rural and urban development on the lines usually 
advocated by regional planning experts with an 
agriculture-dominated village with a tiny population 
at one end and a manufacture-cum-service dominat- 
ed city with a large population at the other end, and 
constituting a hierarchy of settlements for integrated 
rural-urban development. . 

Iam not sure if it is possible in practice to bring 
about a planned body of hierarchical settlements of 
the type mentioned in the Planning Commission’s 
proposals or in those of non-official regional experts. 
Our efforts at bringing about a planned setting up of 
industrial units on a desired basis have failed in spite 

‘of the armoury of controls, licences, financial incen- 

tives and other instruments. Market demand and class 
distribution of purchasing power have proved too 
powerful in the absence ofa radical redistribution 
of productive assets and basic changes in the socio- 
economic structure. Nor have we succeeded in remov- 
ing from the metropolises and the large cities their 
large concentrations of manufacturing and service 
units and dispersing them in the small and medium 
towns and the countryside. District and block level 
planning and local participation as instruments of 
decentralisation are still largely on paper, and 
development is taking place much more as a result 
of centralised decisions, departmental priorities, 
political pressures and bureaucratic management. 

Our experience of thirty years of planning has 
shown the limitations of policy formulations, legisla- 
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tion, institution formation and financial assistance in 
bringing about the type of integrated development we 
have been talking about. The working of the political 
system and the functioning of political parties have 
not given the country the confidence that public in- 
terest will be treated as superior to private interest 
or that the public sector and governmental decisions 
will be more socially motivated than in the private 
sector. 

It is recognised that planned development cannot 
be a mechanical process or be successfully imple- 
mented on a centralised basis. That is why every 
political party and all intellectuals swear by demo- 
cratic decentralisation, release of people’s energies 
for development through active participation in the 
planning and developmental processes, and promo- 
tion of self-reliance and integration at the local level. 
In actual fact, we all function quite differently. Even 
at the Central and State levels, popular participation 
is confined to the elected spokesmen in the legislat- 
ures who are subject to party discipline, political ex- 
pediency and pressure lobbies. Government as an 
organised centre of power, influence and resources 
cannot be effectively guided either by public partici- 
pation or public monitoring. Voluntary organisa- 
tions based on the public as distinguished from sec- 
tional or local interests have practically no role in the 
influencing of public policy or action, while intellec- 
tual and research activity, even if it is objective and 
socially motivated, has hardly any impact on public 
programmes and policies. 

But at least there are legislatures and ministries 
that are ostensibly responsible to the legislatures at 
the State and Central levels. When we come to lower 
levels in the hierarchy, the zila parishads, the small 
and medium town municipalities, the taluka boards, 
panchayat samitis, and village panchayats, which 
should constitute the heart of decentralised plan- 
ning, and integrated rural-urban development, the 
position is worse. These local bodies have innumer- 
able developmental functions; but their resources 
are most inadequate and have to be supplemented by 
grants from State Governments, which again are in- 
adequate for financing their functional obligations. 
Apart from this basic deficiency, these bodies do 
not enjoy any real autonomy; many of them remain 
suspended and elections have the habit of getting 
postponed, sometimes for long years. While the 
State Governments are vociferous in demanding 
more freedom from the Central Government and 
full fledged autonomy, they have an entirely diffe- 
rent attitude to organs of local government. 

Many committees have reported on the need for 
revitalising our local bodies with but meagre practi- 
cal results. Now we have the Asoka Mehta Com- 
mittee report, submitted to the Janata Government 
and awaiting disposal at the hands of the Congress-I 
Government. I do not agree with the Committce’s 
suggestion that village panchayats should be replac- 
ed by mandal panchayats with a population of 


‘15,000 to 20,000 each as it is likely to threaten the 


future of village democracy at the participatory 
level. I would suggest instead the creation of village 
panchayats on the basis of a cluster of 5 to 7 
villages with an average .population size of 5,000 
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and integrated by inter-village transport and com- 
munication links and economic and socio-cultural 
services. This would make- them integrated and 
viable communities with a sense of belonging and a 
recognisable identity, and also make them truly fit 
instruments for participatory democracy and in- 
tegrated rural development. 

For integrating rural with urban development, it 
is not enough to give representation to urban local 
bodies on rural local bodies and vice versa. As the 
Committee on Rural-Urban Relations has pointed 
out: “While such mutual representation may be use- 
ful in creating awareness of common problems,... 
such a step is not likely to bring us any nearer to 
the solution of the problems of rural-urban relation- 
ship. It is obvious that mechanical representation 
and joint-committees cannot be expected even to 
comprehend, much less to implement, the extremely 
complex policies and programmes so vital to effec- 
tive national development”. It also referred to the 
concept of region for integrating rural and urban 
development: “‘All these regions, large and small, 
include a fairly broad spectrum of agricultural, in- 
dustrial, commercial and other types of activities, 
all closely inter-related and requiring various com- 
mon services such as health, education, water supply, 
drainage and transportation. In the region, there 
is ahierarchical pattern of settlements bound to- 
gether in a system of functionally inter-linked and 
inter-dependent units. There is thus a continuum 
on communities that stretches from the smallest 
village to the largest metropolis”. The Committee 
has remarked that the villages, which used to be 
more or less self-sufficient communities, have now 
become mere agricultural settlements and the small 
towns have come to play the role of focal points for 
community activities and service centres for socio- 
economic growth of the surrounding villages. It has 
recommended a common unit of planning and 
administration for their development and mentioned 
with approval the Japanese and Yugoslav policy of 
progressively amalgamating the smaller localities in- 
to larger workable communities under an integrated 
local government structure. The recommendations 
of the Asoka Mehta Committee are in tune with 
this view. 

I find myself somewhat allergic to this whole con- 
cept of a hierarchy of settlements which are ap- 
parently to be the instruments for rural-urban and 
spatial integration. In actual fact the idea does not 
operate in both directions but results in dominance 
of the lower tier by the higher; and this is parti- 
cularly unwelcome, as the lowest tier is the rural tier 
-and it comprises not only thé majority of the coun- 


try’s population but also the majority of the poor - 


and socially and economically handicapped sections. 
Tt has an urban bias about it, and tlie idea of locat- 
ing or identifying urban growth centres in rural areas 
and making public investments for giving them 
infrastructual facilities does not appear either desir- 
able or realistic in terms of acceptable implementa- 
tion for bringing about integration of rural and 
urban development. Indeed, it would drain away 
talent from the villages, leaving them stagnant with 
no occupational diversification and a small minority 
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of prosperous middle and large farmers and no 
cultural or social identity. 

That is why I have been pleading for a ‘cluster’ 
approach to village development. Small towns 
should grow out of such cluster villages rather than 
come independently into existence for serving rural 
areas. Therural areas should become integrated 
by having urban elements within them. My idea of 
a. cluster neither means the transfer of population to 
a central village nor the mere totalling together of 
individual village requirements for purposes of 
planned investment. Each cluster must become not 
only a viable but also a live and integrated commu- 
nity with a recognisable identity and a sense of 
mutual belonging. This can be done not by centra- 
lising non-agricultural activities and service occupa- 
tions or cultural or recreational facilities in one 
central village in the cluster, but by locating diffe- 
rent non-agricultural activities in different villages 
and providing the cluster villages with such an efi- 
cient system of inter-village transport and commu- 
nication as to make the individual village feel like a 
mohalla in a township or a street in a mohalla. The 
hierarchical network lays emphasis almost by defini- 
tion on vertical links, and vertical links also imply 
dependence and dominance. What we require for 
integrated rural development as well as for integrat- 
ed rural and urban development is the development 
of horizontal links that make for inter-dependence 
with mutual respect. It is this principle that I would 
like to see applied in rural-urban relations in settle- 
ments with populations of different sizes. A hierar- 
chical system would become acceptable when it gives 
as much, if not more, weight to horizontal links as 
to vertical links. 

It is at the: grassroots leve] that we should lay the 
foundations for a national policy of integrated rural 
and urban development. Decentralised development 
is the key to the betterment of rural-urban relations 
and the panchayat system would be an efficient tool 
for the purpose, provided it is used for effective par- 
ticipatory democracy at the grassroots. This would 
require the following conditions to be satisfied. 

1. . A deliberate effort has to be made to create a 
sense of motivation and identification of panchayat 
committee members with the work of local develop- 
ment and welfare. Apart from using the mass media, 
all panchayat committee members and officials 
should be required to give an account of their work 
at periodic meetings of their local electorate. 

2. Without adequate financial resources no 
panchayat system can deliver the goods. The system 
then loses its credibility, and this means a mortal 
blow to the development of responsible democracy, 
the effect of which is felt not only at the village level 
but also at the higher levels of district, State and 
Centre. The panchayat system must therefore include 
not only compulsory taxation and statutory grants- 
in-aid but also division of State revenues and labour 
contribution in lieu of financial payment by the | 
local population. 

3. The system must provide for the accountability 
of local developmental officials to the local bodies. 

- 4, The. panchayat institutions must be brought 
nae (Continued on page 34) 
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Complications =» 


in 
Assam 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


x. 


AS! evaluation of events taking place in Assam now 
must be placed in the twin context of the move- 


ment launched by the Assamese students in August | 


last year for the expulsion. of ‘foreigners’ and the 
counter-movement started by the Bengalis in the last 
week of May in the name of protection of ‘minori- 
ties’. ` 

Before the counter-movement began, though 
tensions had been building up (the Nalbari incidents 
had already ' taken place), the situation in rural 
Assam was by and large calm, whereas now one finds 
a situation of violent confrontation between Assa- 
mese and Bengalis. We must remember that a large 
number of Bengalis, who are ‘suspected’ to have 
come after 1951 and specially in the last ten to 
fifteen years, are generally considered foreigners. 
This point I am making because the Assamese are 
still insisting that they are not against Bengalis but 
they cannot help it if the ‘foreigners’ happen to be 
Bengalis. The second thing to remember is that with 
immigrant Hindu and’ Muslim Bengalis coming 
together, the Assamese-speaking people in fact con- 
stitute the minority. Finally the counter-agitation led 
by the Congress (I) in the State has not only led to 
communal disharmony but has pushed the movement 
itself into the lap of ‘extremists’ and widened the 
gulf between Assamese and Bengali speaking people. 

At the New Bongaigaon railway station a Bengali 
shopkeeper gave the address of a ‘leader’! of the 
minorities’. counter-agitation. Downtown at Seema 
hotel I enquired about him from four persons sitting 
around a table. An old man got up saying there was 
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no ‘leader’ but he would help me find out facts if 
I went with him. On the rickshaw he explained 
that Ishould not have mentioned Brojen Chakra- 
vartty’s name because in the restaurant there were a 
couple of Assamese. He did not know how I came 
to know about Chakravartty. I told him I was a 
journalist and had come to Assam to write about 
the minority students’ agitation. 

He told me that the Assamese students’ agitation 
had frightened the Bengalis because they believed that 
one of the objectives was to make Assam the home 
of the Assamese alone. Owners of theatres have 
been told not to show Bengali films and the Assa- 
mese police and bureaucrats are helping enforce the 
‘ban’. In New Bongaigaon there are Bengalis every- 
where. Mostly Hindu Bengali traders and railway 
clerks. A railway colony in Assam means a Bengali 
colony (Boéngaigaon, Maligaon, Lumding, Morioni, 
Sibsagar, and Rangabari-Darrang). On the way 
we met one of the district vice-presidents of Youth 
Congress(I) who owns a small printing press. Both 
of them took me to` a refugee camp managed by 
Congress(1) and CPI(M) sympathisers. I was told 
that Brojen Chakravartty was just back from Delhi 
after meeting several national leaders. 

In New Bongaigaon about 40,000 to 50,000 
Bengalis took out a procession on May 26. I have 

.come to know thata large number of Bengali stu- 
dents and Youth Congress activists as well as CPI 
(M) sympathisers (it is difficult to make out precise 
party affiliations) came'from north Bengal to parti- 


- cipate in the May 26 demonstration: 


In the camp I was told there were about 400 
inmates, most of them Hindus. It is claimed that 
not a single person in the camp is from Bangladesh. 
On the contrary, there are persons whose families 
have been in Assam for several decades. Of course 
the large number of settlers in Bongaigaon and sur- 
rounding area are refugees from East Pakistan. No 
Bengali is going to confess that he came to Assam 
less than 30 years back. Braja Bashi, 40, says his 


` family came to Assam 90 years back and now owns 


10 bighas of land. Panchanand Das, 71, who owns 
only one bigha, has always been in Assam. On May 
26.the minority students’ procession was halted by 
the Assam police and the BSF near a bridge because 
on the other side there were Assamese students de- 
manding the expuslion of ‘foreigners’. Both groups 
began to ‘throw stones at each other and the police 
opened fire. While this was going on, leaders of the 
counter-agitation claim, a crowd of Assamese stu- 
dents raided a couple of outlying Bengali villages. In 
all 27 houses were burnt down and two dozen 
persons were beaten up. Some of the older women 
,SHowed me arrow injuries on their backs and legs. 

Subsequently I met Brojen Chakravartty who 
denied he was a member or even sympathiser of any 
political party. I went to see one more refugee camp. 
On the way we met Usha: Mukerjee, a CPI (M) 
leader. Brojen Chakravartty decided to go with him 
to attend some important meeting. 

While coming back to the railway station I pon- 
dered over the situation. I could not believe that the 
Assamese could slaughter animals or beat up old 
.women as alleged. There are always bad clements 
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of course and I have seen some of them in Gauhati 


when they were about to beat up a Bihari — but the. 


number of such persons in the State is certainly not 
large. Who then are the vandals? In the burnt 
houses I could hardly find any pieces of burnt house- 
hold goods. An Assamese village had also been 
raided and burnt. At a camp where Assamese 
families have been given temporary shelter I found 

_& group young students, looking sullen. They said 

` the Assamese had become refugees in their own 
home. In the procession 95 per cent were ‘‘foreig- 
ners’. They said the Bengalis had burnt their own 
houses. In one village one Baruah, 45, principal of 
the local ITI, and his wife were packing up: their 
bedding to leave the village. Why? Some Bengali 
boys were harassing them and had attacked their 
house, though other boys in the locality were pro- 
tecting him and would like him to stay. But his wife 
insisted that it was not safe. I watched them going. 
Bengali women standing outside mud and bamboo 
houses sadly watched the couple leave. 

Dhubri is the district headquarters of Goalpara 

’ district which is heavily populated by Bengalis. The 
Assamese are in a minority here. Across the 
Brahmaputra is Bangladesh. Not only does seasonal 
labour come from Bangladesh to Dhubri, but until 
recently a stream of immigrants entered Assam from 
here and moved on to Barpeta sub-division (Kamrup 
district) and to Nowgong where each of the immi- 
grants has a relative or a former master. During the 
recent oil crisis, oil came uninterrupted from Bangla- 
desh. A local journalist told me that though the 
BSF personnel had been asked to tighten border 
security and not allow any foreigner to enter Assam, 
it would be difficult to stop the influx. Dhubri 
residents often go across the border to visit relatives, 
and in some cases families which still have properties 
in Bangladesh go and collect their dues. i 

Dhubri is the_ only place in Goalpara District 
where no violent incidents took place on May 26. It 
was at Jaleshwar near Dhubri that the Bengalis met 
secretly to plan thé counter agitation on April 29. 
The meeting was attended reportedly by APCC (I) 
President L.K. Doley and Bishnu Prasad, APCC(I) 
General Secretary. Howly in Barpeta sub-division 
(Kamrup district), which has a large concentration 
-of Hindu Bengali petty traders, then became the 
headquarters of the counter-agitationists. 

The local AASU and Ganasangram offices look 
empty. It is difficult to find Assamese students here. 
In the AASU office there were two students, as. also 
some children. The students told me that unemploy- 
ment was forcing them to demand the expulsion of 
Bengalis who had come from Bangladesh. Hiren 
Gohain’s weekly Kalakhar is the most popular 
journal here just as in Cachar. 

Near a pan shop I enquired about the local leaders 
of the counter-agitation. One bystander quipped, ‘I 
am the leader’ and led me to a restaurant. He and 
his friends introduced themselves as members of the 
Youth Congress (I). They said school boys had been 
made local counter-agitation leaders so as to avoid 
their own direct involvement. Next to the restau- 
rant is the office of a local newspaper Gana: Chabuk 
edited by Dilip Chakravartty, RSP leader and son 
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of the famous trade union leader Bepin Chakra- 
vartty. The Congress (I), CPI(M), Jamaat, and 
Muslim League and CPI (ML) (S.N. group) support 
the counter-agitation. The RSP supports the basic, 
demands of the Assam movement and has,demanded ! 
protection and promotion of Assamése culture and 
language, but it does not support the demand that 
all Bengalis who have come into Assam since 1951 | 
should be deported. 

The Congress (I) stand has been most ambiguous 
and opportunistic. Ripoon Bora, who was Assistant , 
General Secretary of AASU in 1975, later joined the 
NSUI (Congress-I) and supported the Assam move- 
ment during Janata rule in the State. It is alleged 
that still a large number of Congress (I) leaders 
support the movement clandestinely. It is alleged 
that the Goalpara district Congress (I) president 
supports the movement openly. His daughter Anjali, 
who is a very active member of AASU, denies this 
and often has heated discussions with her father. 

In the restaurant, while I was talking to Bengali 
students, an elderly gentleman sitting nearby listened 
carefully to the conversation. He kaew all about 
the Bijani firing. Bijani is a small town in Goalpara 
district where on May 26 the Assam police opened 
fire on Bengali procéssionists, He said he was in the 
Central intelligence service and could not talk 
openly. But he talked more than openly. The officer- 
in-charge of Bijani, a Bengali from Cachar, had ref- 
used to order firing on the Bengali processionists. He 
was allegedly beaten up by the Assamese subordinate 
staff members. The Assam police opened fire and 
killed a large number of processionists. The official 
figure of dead in police firing was only nine whereas 
local journalists and the intelligence gentleman put 
the figure at 114 in Bijani and 3 at Lenti Singha. If 
in January it was Nalbari now it is Bijani. Informa- 
tion collected from other sources reveals that the 
processionists, were armed with long spears and 
small lethal weapons. Among the nine dead bodies 
recovered none was inentified as that of an 
Assamese. All were Bengalis. 

On June 6, in Gauhati, I went for a walk early in 
the morning. Just outside the hotel I found 3-4 
Assamese young boys having an argument with a 
Bihari. The Bihari was as aggressive as the boys. 
Everywhere in the town young boys and girls were 
doing exercises in the parks. I would not call them 
‘RSS shakhas. Since the Assamese students fear that 
the movement may last much longer than expected 
and they may have to defend themselves, they have 
organised Sechasevak Vahini (self-defence volunteer 
force). In the afternoon I talked to Assamese 
rickshawallas. Did the boys attack the Biharis? In 
a few cases some bad elements had harassed a few 
Bihari rickshaw-pullers, but it was because of panic 
that a few had left Gauhati. There had béen no 
organised attempt to harass them. . Assamese 
rickshaw-pullers would very much like the Biharis to 
stay and they are staying. One Bihari rickshaw- 
puller said that except a few undesirable incidents 
nothing much had happened as far as Biharis were 
concerned, They would also like the expulsion of 
Bangladeshis. : 

In the evening Hiren Gohain, Gauhati University 
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professor, editor of Kalakhar, and a well-known 
Assamese literary critic — known for his progressive 
views and criticism of the present Assam movement 
— was beaten up badly by a group of young 
Assamese. Gohain has from the beginning charac- 
terised the movement as chauvinist and fascist and 
has been writing so. His weekly, which had very 
little circulation before the movement began in 
' August last year, now has a circulation of six 
thousand, most of the readers being Bengalis. 
Though he is not a member of the CPI(M) his arti- 
cles published in other Indian journals on the Assam 
movement have been widely circulated among 
CPI(M) workers and through them to other students. 
He also participated in the, Calcutta seminar on 
Assam organised by the CPI(M) in April this year. 
His bitter criticism of the movement and his links 
with a political party which has been opposing the 
movement, is deeply resented by Assamese students. 
I talked to some persons in Gauhati who were his 
admirers last time I visited Assam in March; but now 
the same persons say he has been over-reacting to 
the position of the Assamese students and is adop- 
ting a partisan attitude. If on the one hand Assam 
Tribune and Dainik Assam have uncritically supported 
the movement (to a‘certain extént understandable) 
` bis weekly Kalakhar ‘has mouthed only what the 
Bengalis would like to hear’. 

The next day two Assamese students were arrested 
by the police and there. was a spate of letters in 
Assamese newspapers from journalists and others 
condemning the attack on him. Jyoti Basu also con- 
demned the attack. I later came to know that the 
attackers belonged to Nibaran Bora’s Purbanchalaya 
Lok Parishad and that one of the Parishad men 
visited Gohain in hospital immediately after the 
news spread in the town. Pulakesh Baruah, a lawyer 
and member of the Gauhati city executive committee 
of Purbanchalaya Lok Parishad, who visited Gohain 
told me that the attack was not pre-planned. Some 
younger members of the party who resented his 
‘misinterpretation’ of the movement, decided on 
their own to beat him up. The next evening I met 
a couple of CPI leaders who “had also been beaten 
up in: Nowgong district. In all about a dozen leaders 
belonging to both the Communist parties had been 
attacked in Nowgong district. A few Congress(I) 
leaders and sympathisers were also beaten up in the 
same <listrict. , 

_ A quick look at the distribution of the immigrant 
population in Assam shows that while Hindu. 
Bengalis are generally petty traders and clerks set- 
tled in towns like Dhubri, Silchar, Barpeta Road, 
Howly, Rangaphali, Nalbari, Tulsibari (near Rangia), 
Kauli (near Tamulpur-Barpeta sub-division), Bon- 
<gaigaon and New Bongaigaon (lower Assam- 
Goalpara district). and Tinsukhia (most of them 
ing from Mymensingh, Dacca and Chittagong), 
better-off refugees from Sylhet have generally 
at Silchar and at Shillong; the Muslim immi- 
“mostly poor peasants, have’ settled in the 
ea along the banks of the Brahmaputra 
yri to Tejpur. Apart from this, in Nalbari 
p near Mukalmua (surrounded by marshy 
har, Bhangnamari (Barpeta sub-division) 















near Jharia, Bagbar, Howly, Bhawanipur and Kal- 
gachia, in fact the entire Barpeta sub-division low- 
lying area is occupied by Muslim immigrants from 
East Pakistan/Bangladesh. : 

The immigrants have come to occupy this land in 
several ways. Very old immigrants who might have 
come in the thirties, forties or earlier are big land- 
lords employing immigrant labour. Those who 
came in the fifties and sixties and settled down as 
tenants and share croppers have also, as a result of 
tenancy laws, acquired lands and many of them 
employ immigrant labour. But those who have come 
in the seventies and cighties work largely as agricul- 
tural labourers on farms belonging to both Assamese 
and immigrant landlords. The increasing pressure 
on land in Bangladesh and the relatively better con- 
ditions in Assam, with the added advantage of rela- 
tively progressive land laws, have contributed the 
continuing influx from Bangladesh. The immigrants 
are both Hindus and Muslims. The immigrant land- 
lords who came in the fifties might be owning lands 
in Bangladesh even today and labour keeps coming 
and going between the two areas. 

Unlike Bihar, Assam has not always been poor. 
But a stagnant economy, draining out whatever 
wealth is generated by its feudal and only partly 
capitalist economy, has now gradually led to pau- 
perisation. It is the first confrontation with poverty 
— a recent phenomenon from the beginning of this 
decade. The first taste of poverty has proved very 
bitter for the Assamese accustomed to an easy and 
dignified life. Pauperisation has hit both the middle 
classes and the peasantry. Now suddenly one sees 
everywhere Assamese landless agricultural Jabourers 
looking for jobs. The worse off are sending their 
women to towns to beg. 

An ordinary Assamese, whether a peasant or a 
middle class educated person, views the influx from 
many perspectives. A common view is that it is 
inspired by some sinister foreign (Bangladeshi) cons- 
piracy to destroy Assam’s socio-economic life and 
separate itfrom India. They have heard slogans 
(which have confirmed their worst fears) shouted by 
immigrants in rallies at different places. It is reported 
that on May 26 some mischievous elements shouted 
slogans like Joy Bangla and Mujibur Rahman Zinda- 
bad in New Bongaigaon; in Juria (Nowgong) the 
crowd shouted Jyoti Basu Zindabad, West Bengal 
Zindabad and Hath me bidi, muh me pan, Assam ko 
banayega Pakistan. 

An old Assamese peasant widow working now as 
a domestic help in a middle class family told that 
she has less than one bigha of land, and her only 
son works in a workshop earning Rs 140 per month. 
On January 20 (in the first week of January hund- 
reds of huts belonging to immigrants in Nalbari sub- 
division were burnt and babies were thrown into the 
fire by an invading crowd of Assamese. This was 
however preceded by the killing of an Assamese 
student in one of the villages), huts of Assamese 
peasants in Batabari, two kilometres from her village, 
were burnt and cows and goats were taken away. 
People from her village brought rice for the uproot- 
ed families which had taken shelter in the Nalbari 
High School. I am relating this story to highlight 
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the point that in rural Assam today, by and large, l 


the Assamese peasant — already pauperised — 
strongly resents the présents of immigrants, most of 
whom are ‘foreigners.’ The woman told me that she 
would not mind it if Biharis or Rajasthanis had 
come to occupy Assam’s lands. 

Amulya Haloy, 40, from Jaymangla village (Nalbari 
sub-division) has studied upto eighth class. He owns 
one bigha of land. His grandfather and father were 
share croppers but he has been working for fifteen 
as an agricultural labourer. Now it is difficult to 
get even the job of a labourer.in the village in which 
25 per-cent of the population is landless. Lakhs of 
people like him have come to towns in search‘ of 
jobs. ` i 
í If one wants to assess the magnitude of the socio- 

economic problems caused by immigration into 
Assam from Bangladesh, one must visit Nowgong 
and Darrang districts. On May 26, massive demons- 
trations took place at various places in these districts 
reportedly organised by Congress(I), Muslim League 
and the Jamaat. 

From May 23 to 25 several secret meetings were 
held at various places in the district. Indira Gandhi 
visited Nowgong town on May 16 and met leaders 
of various organisations. Whether or not she advised 
local Congress(I) leaders to organise a counter agita- 
tion is not relevant as the decision to launch the 

-counter agitation had already been taken at Jaleshwar 
on April 30. There isa feeling that the number of 
violent attacks on Assamese villages in Nowgong 
district would not have. been so many unless the 
local Congress(I) leaders had been sure of official 
help in case of arrest. i 

On May 26, Riyaz-uddin Ahmad, Imam of Rupahi 
.and other villages, tells me that demonstrators were 
' prevented by AASU and Ganasangram Parishad 
‘volunteers from submitting memoranda to the dis- 
?trict authorities at various places. Also, he and four 
<other persons were insulted by a mob of Assamese 
‘students. This news spread and a large number of 
people from the surrounding villages began to collect 
the next day in Rupahi. At 9.30 in the morning a 
crowd of 600-700 armed with spears and carrying 
mashals (torches) attacked the Assamese village of 
Bhagatgaon near Rupahi. The crowd was shouting 
‘Assamaya ko maro’. Several houses were burnt and 
looted. What is shocking is that the conditions had 
been almost normal in this village until the counter 
agitation was launched. In Bhagatgaon itself Jagan 
Bora, 45, used to come to work on his farm and 
there was no communal problem. Now he’ thinks 
the immigrants must be deported. Relations between 
the immigrants and the Assamese farmers will never 
be the same again. 

In Rupahi by early afternoon a large crowd of 
Muslim immigrants had collected armed with spears 
‘and other small weapons. In this area the Assamese 
fare ina minority and as such the demonstrators 
were asked by the police to disperse. When the 
crowd did not disperse, the police opened fire and 
“seven persons are reported to have been killed in the 
firing. Local people have accused the police of a 
partisan attitude. 

Unlike at other places, processions which were 
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- seventeenth centuries. 


taken out by Muslim immigrants in Nowgong dis- . 
trict, at places like Dumduma, Balisatra and Juria 
in Dhing along the riverine area (south of -the j 
Brahmaputra) in order to submit memoranda rapidly 
turned violent and attacked Assamese villages on the 
way. Dhing is one of the places where one can get 

a good idea of the division between Muslim immi- 
grants and the Assamese peasants. One almost feels 
as if the battle lines have been drawn. The riverine 
area, as wide as 5 to 7 km on either side of the . 
Brahmaputra, is totally occupied by the immigrants.’ ( 
One may find Assamese peasants also at the farthest 
end of the riverine area near the towns though 
their number is very small. 

One Assamese peasant working in his field at 
Literi (at the end of the riverine area) near Dhing 
tells me how difficult it is becoming for peasants like `- 
him to cultivate the field in the present atmosphere 
of hostility between the immigrants and the 
Assamese people. Many small peasants like him 
who are left in the riverine area are being uprooted. 
Ten to fifteen years back there were ten Assamese 
peasants and one migrant peasant in the area, but 
today the ratio is five migrant peasant, families to 
one Assamese peasant family. Both the Assamese 
landlords and the Muslim migrant landlords 
have, over the years encouraged the migration, 
in the first place because migrant labourers worked 
harder, and secondly migration helped to keep wages 
low. Today the situation has changed in the sense 
that the landlords are not happy because, under the 
present tenancy laws, migrant labourers have become 
owners of large tracts of land which had earlier 
belonged to them; and they are more assertive than 
the Assamese peasant who now needs a job; they 
have become the dominant class controlling produc- 
tion of the four cash crops, mustard, jute, potatoes . 
and sugarcane. ` ' 

Nobody can deny the fact- that itis through the - 
labour of the migrants that the riverine area and the 
surrounding marshy land have become so productive. 
But the fact remains- that it was not the indolence 
of the Assamese peasant but the greed and hunger 
of the feudal class which has brought about the 
pauperisation of the average Assamese peasant. 
What is more, the influx from Bangladesh continues. 

Dumduma Balisatra, a small village in Dhing area, 
was attacked by a crowd of 15,000 immigrants 
armed with spears and knives. The police could 
not control the crowd. Bharatbhusan Goswami, 40, 
a teacher in the loczl school, resorted to firing when 
the crowd broke the walls of his compound and 
prepared to burn the entire village inhabited by 
Assamese peasants. Living in a far corner of India 
surrounded by ‘foreigners’ Goswami thinks that one 
day the ‘Bangladeshis’ will take over all Assam. The - 
migrants have already become politically very powey 
ful. The fear is felt, whether it is justified or no’ , 

The same day Juria near Nowgong town 
attacked. Juria has a mixed population of *, 
and Muslims. The Muslims are Assame « 
forefathers came to Assam in the sixty 
They described t; 
the local immigrant Muslim Congress (I) j 
shelter the immigrants coming from j 
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had incited the gang led by known local criminals to 
attack the small, defenceless village. 
were burnt, a bridge was destroyed and a train 
passing through was stopped and looted. Had the 
Rajasthan Armed Constabulary not -come to the 


rescue, the crowd would have destroyed the entire’ 


village. Similarly, at Mohirabari, 16 houses were 
burnt and three Assamese were killed. There are 
still a large number of Assamese missing. Every 
other day a body is found floating in the Brahma- 
putra. Sf ni 
Some immigrant Muslim families living in the 
Assamese majority villages were also attacked. But 
‘ by and large in Nowgong area the Assamese were 
_ at the receiving -end of the violence unleashed by 
` the counter agitation on -several days beginning 
May 26. When I was leaving the town on June 12 
reports were still coming in -of cattle’ lifting and 
forcible harvesting of paddy by immigrants. Many 
Muslim families living in Assam for over 30 years 
or more complained of being ‘harassed by the 


Assamese. Of the 27 bodies found so far only four- . 
teen had been identified — thirteen Muslims and one. 


Assamese. The remaining bodies have not so far 
been identified. The large number of deaths caused 
by police firing-is to be noted because the Assam 
Battalion has been accused of partisanship by Mus- 
lim immigrants. But similar allegations have been 
made by the Assamee in Barpeta sub-division 


against the BSF. These charges need to -be investi-- 


gated. : x 

Even today there is nothing Assamese about 
Silchar town. It houses the districi headquarters: of 
Cachar which is the Only -bi-lingual district of 
Assam. Assamese families in the’ town can be 
counted easily. Though the town is predominantly 
inhabited by Hindu Bengali refugees there are a 
large number of Muslims also. Apart from Dhubri 
in ‘Goalpara district, Silchar (via Karimganj) is 
another entry port for Bangladesh immigrants. 


From here they move on to Jiribam (Manipur) and ° 


towards upper Assam (Lumding for instance). 
‘Cachar, Goalpara and Sylhet were - never part of 
Assam. While Goalpara and Cachar were joined 
with Assam after independence, Sylhet (Muslim 
Majority area) at the time of partition went to East 
Pakistan; Karimganj which though part of East 
_ Bengal but had a Hindu majority was joined be- 


~. came a part of Cachar district in Assam. The poli- . 


tical leadership in Cachar is in the hands of Hindu 


Bengalis who have a vested interest in keeping the ; 
flow of people to and from Bangladesh going. . 


Almost every Bengali family in Cachar. has relatives 

in Bangladesh. What is more, they never, except. in 
\administrative terms, considered themselves part of 
‘assam or the Assamese language. In the past they 
. co ¥ violently opposed the ‘imposition’ of Assamiya 
“the `g sole official language. In the last language 
settlec>“ew years back, both Bengali and Assamiya 
‘ grants, \ared.official languages. : 
` riverine «the current Assam movement began in 
\ from Dhu:4year, the Bengalis in Cachar started a 
. sub-divisio.‘ement demanding Union Territory 
area) Kalast."achar. The Prithak Cachar Chhatra 
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A few shops 


Parishad spearheaded the movement ` 


for special status and set ip à committee for thig 
purpose. On the other hand, there was the Amra 
Bengali demand for a ‘Bangalistan’ comprising 
West Bengal, Assam and Tripura. The educated and 
petty bourgeois sections of Bengalis indirectly sup- 
ported this demand. 

After Tripura, Cachar has been the centre of 
Anand: Marg activities. I learned from a reliable 
source that around June 9 Prabhat Sarkar, ‘Global 
Secretary of Anand Marg’, paid a secret visit to 
Silchar. Also, the Baptist Church is very active in 
the area — including in Jiribam in Manipur, on the 
border of the two States. It is interesting to note 
that one Rev. Larry Smith, an American national, 
also paid a secret visit to Silchar in late May or 
early June. He is reported to have come from 
Dacca passing through Calcutta, Imphal and 
Jiribam. 

The Bengalis in Silchar believe the state Govern- 

ment treats them as second class citizens in all fields 
including education and communications. In reg- 
pect of employment opportunities the Bengalis from 
Cachar have been discriminated against. Right now 
Cachar has been plunged into darkness because of 
the blowing up of two power transmission towers in 
Meghalaya which jis officially thought to be the re- 
sult of sabotage by anti-social elements. Linked with 
the rest of the country only by a railway line anda 
very undependable round about road passing through 
Shillong to Gauhati, the people in Silchar have ex- 
pressed apprehension that the small steel and con- 
crete bridge over the Luba river on Jowai Bhadarpur 
road (on the way to Shillong) may be blown up, to 
cut off Cachar, Mizoram and Tripura from the rest 
of the country. They also fear that anti-social ele- 
ments: may also blow up one of the tunnels through 
which the train passes to upper Assam, thus cutting 
off all rail links. 
. Life however goes on as usual in Silchar which 
smuggles large quantities of tea into Bangladesh 
and receives fish from Sylhet. The term ‘foreigner’ 
is not much in evidence here. A leader of a national 
party told me smilingly that he has to go to Bangla- 
desh to visit his relatives very often, and it would be 
foolish of him to apply for a passport and then go 
to New Delhi, fly to Dacca, and from there go to 
‘the village of his relatives when a far simpler way 
is open to him. O 
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Corrigendum 


_ Reference advertisement No, davp-888(1)/80 appeared 
‘| inthis paper on June 14, 1980, 


‘The name of the post of Assistant Professor (Female 
Clinical) may be read Assistant Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology (Female Clinical). 


| davp-888(4)/80 
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Behind 
-Tripura’s 
Tribulations — Ii 


ra `j ” 


ANALYST * 


Tae dilemma faced by the CPM-led Ministry in 

Tripura headed by the veteran Communist leader 
Nripen Chakraborty brings out the inadequacy of 
the current approach to the problems of the tribal 
people, an inadequacy shared by all parties in vary- 
ing degrees. 

The Communist movement in Tripura: used to 
command a powerful mass base among the tribal 
people and the Ministry led by it can claim to have 
tried to do a lot of.good to the tribal people. And 
` yet it must have been baffled by the recent spurt of 
violence in which the tribal people did not rally 
behind the CPM. It is true that the fury of violence 
let loose on non-tribal villages by the extremist 
section of the Tripura Upajati Jubak Samiti (TUJS) 
.was not followed by mass violence by the tribal 
people against the non-tribals. But it is equally 
true that the mass of the tribal people, particularly 
the youth, have not condemned thé TUJS nor can 
one honestly deny that the bulk of them havea 
sneaking sympathy for the TUJS. 

TUJS itself was founded in 1967 by a group of 
‘educated tribal youth to uphold the rights and 
demands of the tribal people. As these young men 
have mostly been the product of the Baptist Mis- 
sion’s educational institutions, there is a strong 
suspicion that the formation of the TUJS was inspir- 
ed by the Christian missionaries as a counterblast to 
the Communists whose influence among the tribal 
people was at that time considerable. 

At the same time, it would be a mistake to regard 
this new movement as only anti-Communist in con- 
tent. If one examined their programme, it reflected, 
` in the main, the-urge of the tribal youth. Its four- 
` point charter of demands is worth noting: recogni- 
tion of the Kakborok language in Roman script 
which is the main medium of communication among 
the different sections of the tribal population; 
resumption to the tribal people of the land illegally 
taken away from them; reservation for the tribal 
youth of jobs in different Government departments 





The first part of this article appeared in last week’s 
Mainstream (June 21, 1980) 
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and allied organisations; and dutonomy for the State 
of Tripura. NA 
Of these, the land question and job opportunities - 
figure most prominently in the mind of the tribal - 
people. Practically the entire tribal population, 


‘barring probably two or three per cent, depend on 


a primitive system of agriculture to eke out their 
living. The pressure on land is unprecedented because 
as much as 60 per cent of the land has hilly: terrain, A 
and so all the cultivation has to be managed in the’? 
remaining 40 per cent. This agriculture too is 


` affected by the fact that Tripura is mostly a single- 


crop area, while barely ten per cent of the arable 
land gets the. benefit of irrigation. Side by side, - 
the pressure on land has led to fragmentation of, 
holdings, 92 per cent of which are considered 
uneconomic. Successive.waves of Bengalee refugees . 
have led to large-scale dispossession of the tribal 
people, and this has been compounded by devious 
and blatantly illegal means of eviction. Bonded 
labour system through money lending and conse- 
quent land seizure sometimes through benami trans- 
actions but more often openly are widely practised 
in Tripura, evils which the Marxist Government has 
not yet been able to weed out. No wonder that 
TUJS has demanded that the restoration of their 
original land to the tribal population should go back 
to the date on which the princely state acceded. to 
the Indian Union. The CPM Ministry’s Act for the 
Restoration of Alienated Lands therefore does not 
satisfy the TUJS, though the more sober section 
among them concede that what. the Marxists have 
done is far better than what-the preceding Congress 
Ministries resorted to, namely, abetment and open 
encouragement of the seizure of tribal land by non- 
tribal Bengalee refugees. Significantly the backlash 
came in 1978 when the Amra Bangalee agitation 
surfaced with the avowed objective of meeting the 
threat of dispossession from land occupied by the 
Bengalee non-tribal refugees from the then East 
Pakistan (later Bangladesh). . i 
In the matter of job opportunity, the tribal youth 
have many genuine grievances. There is a quota 


, that 29 per cent of the jobs in the State Government 


have to be filled from among the tribal population: 
but there is ground for the grievance that this is not 
adhered to in many cases, and the suspicion of the 
tribal youth is that the non-tribal Bengalees being in 


‘key posts in the administration, they thwart at every 


step the entry of adequate number of tribals into the 
services. There is also the further complaint that 
most of the upper-salaried jobs are grabbed by the 
Bengalees and only- the low-paid jc bs are given to the 
tribals. In Agartala, one hears about the classic case 
of a distinguished science graduate having been 
offered by the State Government a low-salaried job 
in the municipality, but he preferred to go out arid is 
now holding a senior post in a public-sector under- 
taking under the Centre at Ranchi: the young man 
concerned is a tribal youth. 

Then there are complaints of tribal boys and girls 
awarded Government scholarships not getting their 
stipends regularly, with the result that they often 
face the danger of being struck off the rolls. This 
may be the result of the incorrigible red tape, but in 
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the’ mind. of the tribal youth, such lapses lead to the 
suspicion that this is done by design to deny the 
tribal youth the opportunity for higher education. 

‘In the face of continued inroad of Bengalee refu- 
gees into Tripura for over three decades — a develop- 
‘ment which the newly-awakened tribal youth strongly 
resent—the Government’s action in 1978 in forcibly 
\pushing a paltry three thousand Chakma Buddhist 
tribals back into Bangladesh has had a very adverse 
‘impact on the tribal youth, who felt that the Govern- 
yeon would not hesitate to discriminate against the 

ribal ‘refugees and push them back, while the 

Bengalee refugees. are allowed to encroach with 
‘impunity into the tribal people’s land. ae 

This in brief is the background of the disillusion 
of the tribal youth even with a Communist-led 
Government. It is worth noting that the Communist 
movement in Tripura has ceased to attract the tribal 
youth. While none of the CPM members of legisla- 
ture is below 45 in age, all the tribal members are 
below 40. The leader of the extremist group in the 
_TUJS, Bijoy Kumar Hrankhawe, is below 30. He 
has been campaigning among the tribal youth not to 
rely on the existing political parties; that these at 
best would give sops to keep the tribal youth under 
| a deception, that their emancipation had to be 

earned by their own efforts. The BSF, CRP and the 

Army circles say that most of the tribal militants 

caught in their net belong to the age group of 18-35. 

The ghastly attacks on the Bengalee villagers by the 
tribal extremists, such as the one perpetrated in the 
illage of Mandai, bring out the bitter hatred leading 

mass killing. The objective that impelled the 
ilitant tribal youth under leaders like Hrankhawal 
ho incidentaly moved on in 1979 to form a Tripura 
ena, and later on to forma crack unit under it 
alled Tripura National Volunteers) is that if the 
engalee settlers could be evicted by terrorisation 
then they would not’ dare to come back and their 

land could be seized back by the dispossessed tribal 
people. The magnitude of brutalities committed 
- during these raids can only be explained by this 
motivation behind it. At the same time, there is no 
reason to believe that the raids were all one-sided. 

Thousands of tribal people displaced by Bengalee 

counter-attacks, very often inspired by the Amra 

Bangalee squads, bear testimony to a situation in 

which virtual civil war conditions prevail. 

The impression one gets io Tripura is that the 
tate Government was thrown off its guard by the 
whtning raids in the first half of June. In a sense 
s brings out the widening gap between the CPM 
the tribal mood. As early as March this year, 
TUJS at its annual conference gave the call for 
ssam-type agitation against ‘foreigners’. Some 
e later TUJS sent a team to the Dibrugarh Con- 
nce of the North-East Regional Students Union 
a éoordinated campaign against ‘foreigners’ in 
ntire reigion. Early in May, things began to hot 
As many as eight Bengalee inhabitants in the 
| belt were killed and even a D-Day was anno- 
ed (May 15) for the expulsion of ‘foreigners.’ 
he Tripura Chief Minister has produced before 

e press some incriminating letter purporting to 
prove the link of the extremists with outside agen- 
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cies, but he was not prepared to name such agencies. 
It is common knowledge that TUJS has links with 
MNF of Mizoram and both have their common 

_training ground in the Hill Chittagong area of 
Bangladesh. It is also known that through these 
channels the Tripura tribal militants have established 
links not only with Bangladeshis but with the 
Chinese as well: the Chinese in fact are known to be 
imparting training to all these insurgent groups at 
centres beyond the Indian frontier. But Tripura 
Chief Minister Nripen Chakraborty has blandly 
stated: “I do not see any Chinese hand here or in 
any of the States.” While Army sources have given 
out that some Chinese arms were found with the 
captured insurgents, Chief Minister Chakraborty has 
held that he has had no knowledge of Chinese arms 
having been recovered. Nripen Chakraborty has 
got a very high reputation in Tripura for his inte- 
grity: perhaps his Party’s line does-not permit-him 
to point to the Chinese complicity with the insurgent 
forces in North-East India. 

There was another chink in the Chief Minister’s 
armour. For quite some time, he stuck to the figure 
of 315 as the number of those who had lost their 
lives in these raids. But at Mandai alone, the official 
figure of the killed is 212 though the villagers put it 
as high as 600. The local estimate of those killed in 
these gruesome attacks would come to over 3000. 
Even if one were to discount this by 50 per cent, it 
could not be less than 1500. 

How dazed and paralysed the State administration 
became in the aftermath of the raids is evident from 
the fact that Nripen Chakraborty, who is by no 
means an arm-chair Chief Minister, could manage 
to visit Mandai only after a week of the raid on it, 
though the village is only 12 miles from Agartala. 

Only the arrival of fresh contingents of BSF and 
the Army has brought back some semblance of ad- 
ministration to the State. This itself provides rather 
strange commentary on the CPM’s insistent demand 
for more powers for the States,a demand which 
hardly fits in with the Tripura Chief Minister’s con- 
sistant complaint against the centre of not helping 
to bale him out with more security forces, 

It will take quite some time before normalcy can 
Teturn to the helpless people of Tripura. What is 
likely to persist as a manner of concern is the prob- 
lem of the bitterly antagonised tribal youth mili- 
tants. The time for handling them with a policy of 
do-gooding is over: a bold approach to win back the 
tribal youth is urgently called for — an approach 
which neither the ruling party at the Centre nor 
the one in the State has yet shown. Without such 
an approach, not only Tripura but the entire North- 
East would be lost. (Concluded). O 


CORRECTION 


_ In last week’s ’Mainstream (June 21, 1980), the first 
instalment of this article on Tripura by Analyst con- 
tains two mistakes: 


On page 4, first column, the last para, the opening 
sentence should read: ‘Tripura asa princely State was 
ruled by a Bengali-phile Maharjah family which origin- 
ally belonged to the Tripuri tribe.” 

On page 33, first column, first para, the ninth line 
from the top, the date is 1978 and not 1977. 
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Peking (Contd. from page 4) 
must on no account come in the 
‘way orcast evena shadow of 
misunderstanding over India’s 
relations with other countries. In 
this connection, the recent obser- 
vation by the Chinese govern- 
ment leader, Wang Ping Nan, 
who had led the Chinese good- 
will mission to India in 1978, is 
to say the least, unfortunate. 
Wang is reported to have said in 
course of an interview to an 
Indian journalist, that Peking had 
been apprehensive after Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi’s initial 
Comments on the Afghan dvelop- 
ments, and after that she “chang- 
ed her tone” and now “We. are 
glad to see that the attitude and 
position taken by Mrs Gandhi in 
the recent times has proved some 


. Sino-Indian relations. 


India shifting its position with 
regard to another friendly country 
does not create the necessary 
climate for the improvement of 
Just as 
Moscow is not expected to ex- 
press judgement on the Sino- 
Indian relations, similarly Peking 
has to understand that the Sino- 
Indian developments have to be 
strictly on bilateral basis with- 
out in any way affecting either 
side’s relations with other coun- 
tries, whether itis with USSR, 
USA, Pakistan, Vietnam or 
ASE EAN. . i 

The broader question of Peking 
restoring India’s confidence after 
the military aggression against 
India in 1962 alone can provide 
the clue to putting India-China 
relations on a durable basis. It is 


in mind while dealing with China. 
There should be rio hésitation in 
striving for betterment of Sino- 


Indian relations: the only point $ 


to keep in mind is that this has 
to be done keeping in view the 
patamount consideration of 
India’s national interests and 
independence in foreign polièy, 
(June 25)0 





Bonn (Contd. from page 5) 
sion. If there is some positive 
outcome, Schmidt’s home-com- 
ing will be a boisterous occasion 
for the Social Democrats and 
their liberal allies. But if nothing ` 
comes of the visit, the Govern- 
ment can easily revert to its pet 
theme that the visit was ‘‘worth- 
while in itself’. In either case, 
Schmidt has nothing to lose, but 


l 


f 


f 


changęs.” Such gratituous assess- 
ment about the Government of 


Budget 1980-81 (Continued from’ page 13) 
expected to play an important role in regulating the 
production and consumption pattern.as well as the 
distribution of incomes and wealth. These considera- 
tions have been discarded as archaic and obsolete 
ideology in the present pragmatic stance of the 
ruling establishment. But if the role of the fiscal 
instrument as a leveller of incomes and wealth is 
descarded, it also would mean that its role in the 
mobilisation of resources for priority financing of 
Plan outlays in the public sector has also been 
moderated. ; 

- The thrust of fiscal policy till recent years had 
been to treat the requirements of the public sector 
investment as primary and those of the private sector 
as residuary. This trend has now been significantly 


expected of our Foreign Office 
that all these points will be kept. 


everything to gain from the Mos- 
cow safari. D , 


altered If the claims of the public sector have not 
been made. residuary as yet, they have been placed 
definitely on par with those of the private sector, 
and market criteria and profitability are being made 
the decisive principles in moblisation and allocation 
of resources as between the public and private 
sectors. The result of this orientation will neces-° 


` sarily be that direct investment by the Government. 


will be restricted to what are called infrastructural, 
facilities which are necessary for private enterprise 
and economic activity on a broad front to flourish. 
For the rest, the Government will assume the role 
mainly of smoothening out — through subsidies, - 
fiscal adjustments and concessions — the frictions 
that inevitably arise in the functioning of a liberal 


= economy. [] 








Rural-urban Continuum 
(Contd. from p.' 26) ` 
into the P E Y of the planning process by parti- 
cipation in identifying needs, planning development 
and implementing programmes. 
5. It is necessary to give legitimacy and credibility 
to the panchayat institutions by: (a) Compulsory 


periodic elections. (b) Elections to be held simultane- i 
ously all over the State. (c) Strict regulation of sus-_ 


pension or supersession of local bodies. (d) Periodic 
evaluation of the functioning of local bodies by 
some kind of social audit. 

6. Creation of village panchayats on the basis of 
cluster of 5 to 7 villages with an average population 
size of 5,000 and integrated by inter village trans- 
port and communication links. 

7. Establishment of training programmes for 
' panchayat committee members and elected office- 

bearers. 

8. Activisation of Mahila . Mandals and Yuvak 
. Sanghs. 

9. Establishment of non-political tecraitment 
boards for officials of local bodies. 

10. Creation ofa Panchayat Service with pro- 
motion opportunities, security of service and grie- 
vance settlement procedure. 


' Establishment of a State Panchayat Com- 
ilon with overall powers of monitoring and 
evaluation, and mandatory discussion of their annual 
report in the State legislature. 

12. Entrusting selected universities and research 
institutions with periodic surveys of panchayat 
institutions. 

The key to integrated rural and urban develop- 
ment is transport, communication and information 
more than industrialisation; and participatory demo- 
cracy more than bureaucratic management. There 
should be universalisation on a minimum basis 
the social, economic and cultural infrastructu 
needed for development and improvement in th, 
quality of life; and this should be accompanied t 
improving human mobility and delinking to tt 
extent possible of the place of residence from that 
work. Then the growth centres and settlements 
different hierarchical levels would emerge automa 
cally and in a natural manner, instead of beit 
located or identified by a planning authority that h4 
no base at the grass roots. 

Only in this way we can hope to have a national 
policy for integrated rural and urban development 
which would truly serve the purpose for which it is 
intended. (Concluded) O 














| Great News for 
Garment Manufacturers} 


A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now availabie | ; 
{against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.) 


Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, multineedie 
chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitch i 
Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses.. 
~A variety of sophisticated modern equipment f 
for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES ang 
others are now made available to Garment 

industry in india. 
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E 47his Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machme, class 8332 
$ és the product of over 100 years of experience end 
research of ALTIN factory in the manufacture 

end development-of garment making machinery. 
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